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Survey  Readers  Write 


MORE  ABOUT  TREE  FARMS  .  .  , 


I  was  much  interested  in  the  story  on 
Tree  Farms  in  The  Survey  for  November 
1950. 

There  are  many  stories  which  can  be 
told  about  the  success  of  this  program 
and  the  way  it  is  spreading  over  the  na- 
tion. Tree  Farms  are  not  confined  to  big 
industry  timber  holdings.  These  large  con- 
cerns have  learned  the  value  of  this  pro- 
gram, so  should  be  expected  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  plan  of  growing  trees  for 
continuous  harvest  of  forest  crops  as  many 
have  been  doing  and  their  number  is  in- 
creasing. It  is  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  individual  owners  of  small  tracts 
of  timber  of  a  few  hundred  acres,  even 
less  than  a  hundred,  who  have  recognixed 
the  values  to  be  gained  in  managing  their 
woodlands  as  Tree  Farms  that  is  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  success  of  this 
program. 

One  farmer  I  heard  about  has  around 
100  acres  of  timberland  which  he  has  oper- 
ated as  a  Tree  Farm  for  several  years.  In 
the  past  few  years  he  has  taken  off  three 
cash  crops;  one  of  poles,  one  of  pulp  wood, 
and  one  of  fuel  wood.  He  still  has  such 
a  good  stand  of  trees  left  that  a  casual 
glance  would  scarcely  indicate  there  had 
been  any  logging.  His  remaining  trees  now 
grow  faster  than  they  would  have  in  a 
dense  stand.  The  opened  spaces  between 
trees  permit  new  seedlings  to  get  started. 
When  his  larger  remaining  trees  are  ready 
to  cut  for  saw  logs  there  will  be  a  healthy 
stand  of  young  trees  growing  up,  protect- 
ing the  land  and  providing  future  cash 
crops. 


One  basic  principle  behind  the  spread 
of  the  Tree  Farm  program,  which  perhaps 
few  have  mentioned,  is  that  people  do 
better  and  more  creatively  those  things 
which  produce  satisfactions  resulting  from 
free  choice  and  their  own  efforts  than  by 
being  compelled  to  do  so  by  law  or  dicta- 
torial pressures.  To  those  of  us  who  see 
values  in  adopting  certain  policies  long 
before  others  understand,  it  is  a  bit  exas- 
perating to  have  to  put  up  with  their  slow- 
ness and  we're  tempted  to  use  some  kind 
of  force.  But  isn't  the  better  way,  even 
though  slower,  to  teach  others  by  example 
and  demonstration  rather  than  by  com- 
pulsion? 

I  should  also  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  Valley  Authority  idea.  Actually,  we  in 
the  West  have  been  making  greater  gains 
in  natural  resource  development  and  con- 
servation under  existing  government  agen- 
cies— even  though  they  have  not  cooperated 
widi  each  other  as  well  as  they  could — 
than  is  usually  acknowledged.  What  is 
needed  is  better  administration  and  per- 
haps some  reorganization  of  those  agen- 
cies now  concerned  with  irrigation,  power, 
minerals,  fish,  and  forests.  In  a  way,  our 
problem  may  be  likened  to  a  disorganized 
office  or  plant  wherein  some  competent 
people  are  running  little  independent 
shows.  Such  a  condition  isn't  cured  by 
setting  up  a  new  and  bigger  organization 
but  only  by  proper  reorganization  from 
within.  That  has  been  done  in  private 
groups  and  could  be  done  in  public  ones 
as  well.  EVERETT  H.  BARTON 

Longview,  Washington 


Man's  Enemies 

Lifelong  Friend  of  Man!  "How  fares  it 
with  you  in  this  midnight  hour" — when  we 
kill,  devastate,  hate  almost  as  if  it  were 
the  chief  duty  of  man?  I  know  that  we, 
including  our  poor  terrified  Government, 
are  not  consenting  to  the  orgy  of  horror 
it  ordains  and  we  carry  on  not  in  die 
depths  of  our  being!  There,  we  do  re- 
member the  natural  decency,  the  friendly, 
humane  selves  temporarily  repressed. 

Can  some  of  us  be  brave  enough  to  say 
how  we  really  feel  about  war?  For  if  we 
do,  others  will  speak  up;  public  opinion  is 
mighty  and  can  bring  back  sanity  and  cure 
the  epidemic  cruelty  of  war.  Can  we  show 
the  U.  S.  that  WAR  itself  is  the  enemy? 

Who  will  raise  the  White  Flag  of 
"Friendship,  Friendship  without  Stint  or 
Limit,"  instead  of  Wilson's  "War,  war — "? 


If  our  hearts  fly  that  One-World  flag,  our 
tongues   and   pens   will   enlist. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 

[Every  person  of  good  will  must  share 
Miss  Cleghorn's  abhorrence  of  war.  She  in 
turn  must  share  our  equal  horror  at  the 
prospect  of  the  permanent  stunting  of 
man's  glorious  promise  through  the  stifling 
of  freedom  by  force  and  tyranny.  Un- 
fortunately, the  free  man's  sorrowful 
dilemma  seems  to  be  that  he  must  pre- 
pare himself  to  make  a  distasteful  choice 
should  the  necessity  arrive;  his  only  hope, 
perhaps,  that  he  may  work  continuously 
to  ward  off  that  necessity.  While  the 
United  Nations  lasts  and  stands  firm  against 
aggression,  he  still  has  a  chance  of  find- 
ing a  third  way  out. 

Miss   Cleghorn   will   be  remembered   by 
Survey  readers  for  her  many  contributions 


to  our  pages  and  for  her  famous  quatrain 
that  first  appeared  in  1915  in  F.P.A.'s  Con- 
ning Tower  in  the  New  Yorf^  Tribune  and 
was  later  reprinted  in  The  Survey: 

The  golf  links  lie  so  near  the  mill 

That  almost  every  day 
The  laboring  children  can  look  out 

And  see  the  men  at  play. 

This  verse  gave  a  tremendous  impetus  to 
the  movement  against  child  labor,  an 
evil  which  has  been  so  greatly  reduced 
since  that  day.  It  stands  as  a  permanent 
icimnder  of  the  effectiveness  of  freedom 
of  expression — one  of  the  first  freedoms  to 
go  down  when  tyranny  prevails. — EDITORS] 

Welcome  Words 

...  I  have  been  reading  The  Survey 
regularly  every  month,  and  in  my  opinion 
you  are  doing  a  remarkable  job.  I  honestly 
do  not  know  of  any  publication  which 
prints  as  much  substantial  material  on  a 
regular  basis  as  you.  I  only  wish  for  the 
good  of  all  of  us  your  circulation  was  many 
times  greater.  We  are  living  in  very 
desperate  times  and  the  things  that  you  are 
saying  need  more  than  ever  to  be  said 
over  and  over  again.  CHESTER  BOWLES 

Executive   Chambers 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Some  Corrections 

To  the  Editor:  Because  I  know  historians 
quote  The  Survey,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  note  these  corrections  in  "Union 
Teacher,"  published  in  the  December  1950 
issue. 

1.  Our   highest   peak   of   recorded   class 
participants  was  22,050  in   1937-38  and  in 
the    "mid-Thirties"    the   ILGWU   member- 
ship   was    never    as    small    as    four    times 
that  number.  Paid  up  membership  in  1935 
was  216,801;  in  1936,  222,369;  and  in  1937, 
253,646. 

2.  The  new  full-time  Training  Institute 
is  independent  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment, although  working  in  close  coopera- 
tion. 

3.  The    transitory    work    habits    of    the 
Puerto  Rican  workers  in  New  York  make 
exact  statistics  difficult,  but  a  recent  check 
puts  the  ratio  at   10  percent,  with  the  50 
percent  mentioned  in  the  article  as  nearly 
reached  only  in  two  of  the  smaller  locals. 

Another  minor  modification  is  to  note 
that  the  early  members  used  agencies  addi- 
tional to  their  union  in  the  early  days  to 
fulfill  their  recreational  and  cultural 
needs.  MARK  STARR 

Educational  Director 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union 
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New  Year's  Greeting 

The  cover  picture  this  month  is  a  symbol 
of  the  beauty  and  the  promise  of  child- 
hood, American  children,  the  world's  child- 
ren. The  frontispiece  of  this  same  issue 
symbolizes  another  child,  the  infant  1951, 
who  sits  there  playing  unconcernedly  with 
his  ghastly  toys.  Considering  this  terrify- 
ing baby,  we  can  only  realize  that  it  is  we 
ourselves  who  put  these  playthings  in  his 
reach,  and  we  who  stand  to  suffer  if  inept 
hands  fumble  them  into  hideous  activity. 
We  pray  it  is  not  already  too  late  to 
snatch  them  away.  It  is  only  in  the  hope 
that  somehow  mankind  may  find  the  wis- 
dom— even  now — to  turn  1951  from  death 
to  life,  from  war  to  peace,  that  we  can  hail 
one  another  with  the  time-honored  greet- 
ing— Happy  New  Year! 

*    *    * 

NO  RECENT  GATHERING  seems  to 
have  stirred  such  profound,  nationwide 
interest  as  the  recent  Midcentury  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth, 
of  which  this  issue  carries  the  first  detailed 
report.  Evidence  of  this  interest  is  the  fact 
that  before  this  issue  went  on  the  press, 
The  Survey  had  received  orders  for  some 
25,000  copies  of  the  reprint  of  the  special 
sixteen-page  section,  which  begins  on  page 
17,  and  which  is  made  up  of  several 
articles. 

JOSEPHINE  GOLDMARK,  who  died  last 
month  at  the  age  of  73,  was  one  of  that 
group  of  great  women  whose  names  mean 
so  much  to  the  welfare  field  —  Jane 
Addams,  Julia  Lathrop.  Mrs.  Florence 
Kelley,  Mary  Richmond,  and  others.  Her 
outstanding  work  was  on  behalf  of  pro- 
tective legislation  for  women  earners, 
notably  as  research  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League,  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  her  brother-in-law,  the  late  Louis 
D.  Brantleis,  in  preparing  the  briefs  for 
test  cases  of  social  legislation.  Miss  Gold- 
mark's  final  work  was  a  biography  of  her 
friend  and  fellow-worker,  Mrs.  Florence 
.  Kelley. 

A  GOOD  DEAL  has  been  bandied  about 
in  recent  years  to  the  effect  that  the  psyche 
and  the  soma  should  come  in  for  equal 
attention  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
illness.  With  the  establishment  of  a  divi- 
sion of  social  medicine  (which  includes 
.iNo  social  services)  on  a  par  with  clinical 
and  laboratory  divisions,  New  York  City's 
Montefiore  Hospital  has  now  put  the  idea 
into  operation.  The  plan,  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  was  worked  out  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Bluestone,  the  Hos- 
pital's director,  who  has  reported  twice  re 
cently  to  Survey  readers  about  other  in- 
novations in  the  hospital  world.  (See 
"Medical  Care  —  A  Community  Plan," 
March  1949;  "Home  Care— An  Extramural 
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Hospital  Function,"  Survey  Midmonthly, 
April,  1948.) 

THE  EAST  HARLEM  Protestant  Parish 
celebrated  its  second  anniversary  last 
month,  and  the  Rev.  Donald  Benedict,  the 
first  full  time  pastor,  was  able  to  tell  a 
stirring  story  of  growth  in  numbers  and 
enthusiasm.  (This  work  on  behalf  of  the 
diousands  of  people  crowded  into  New 
York  City's  worst  slum  area  was  described 
in  an  article  in  the  July  Survey,  "Labora- 
tory for  Theologians,"  by  Robert  L. 
Hough.)  Mr.  Benedict  recalled  that  the 
initial  service  of  the  parish  had  a  congre- 
gation of  two.  Today,  the  parish  has  an 
average  Sunday  attendance  of  200.  In 
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addition  to  a  made-over  chapel,  it  has 
four  "centers"  in  disused  stores.  The  staff 
has  grown  to  three  full  time  ministers,  two 
women  co-pastors,  four  part  time  workers, 
including  a  doctor  and  a  nurse,  and  a 
score  of  volunteers,  many  of  them  stu- 
dents at  Union  Theological  Seminary.  The 
parish  carries  on  a  program  of  varied  ac- 
tivities, including  in  addition  to  religious 
services  and  Bible  classes,  clubs  for  girls 
and  boys,  athletics,  outings,  and  a  wo- 
men's club. 

THE  PICTURE  on  the  cover  of  this  issue 

is  by  the  distinguished  New  York  painter, 
Erik  G.  Haupt.  It  is  a  portrait  of  the 
artist's  son. 
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Liberty  or  Fear  — 

the  Final  Choice 


For  no  one  on  earth  today  can  there  be  freedom  without  peace;  or  peace 
without  effective  world  government:  the  supreme  challenge  of  our  times. 

JAMES  AVERY  JOYCE 


THE  DILEMMA  OF  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  TODAY  PRESENTS  NO 
easy  escape.  The  current  issue  is:  How  can  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  suspected  of  being  "subver- 
sive" be  handled  by  the  authorities  without  sacrificing 
democratic  freedom? 

Let  it  be  postulated  at  once  that  the  solution  cannot  be 
found  within  national  boundaries.  The  present  article, 
at  die  risk  of  appearing  idealistic,  appeals  for  a  more 
drastic  reorientation  of  individual  thinking  and  com- 
munity action  than  has  yet  been  evoked  by  the  crisis. 

By  way  of  introduction,  perhaps  an  English  observer 
may  venture  to  point  out  two  significant  differences — or 
divergent  tendencies — between  die  British  and  American 
experience  in  this  field  during  the  last  few  years.  As 
virtually  every  signature  at  the  foot  of  die  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  1776  and  of  the  Constitution  of  1787  can 
easily  be  recognized  as  a  British  family  name,  and  as 
William  Blackstone's  "Institutes"  were  as  eagerly  read 
and  followed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  in  England, 
frankness  between  inheritors  of  a  common  tradition  of 
law  may  be  presumed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  doubted  from  die  evi- 
dence— though  this  assertion  may  surprise  those  whose 
knowledge  of  current  British  affairs  is  derived  mainly 
from  American  newspapers — that  civil  liberty  stands 
higher  in  Britain  now  dian  at  any  time  since  die  end 
of  the  war.  Taking  full  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
law  relating  to  treason,  espionage,  and  "official  secrets" 
has  been  strengthened  as  a  result  of  wartime  exigencies, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  today,  individual  freedom  of 
expression,  movement,  and  association  is  more  taken  for 
granted  among  British  people  than  anywhere  else  in  die 
world.  The  extreme  rarity  of  "subversive"  cases  in  die 
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— By  a  British  barrister  and  educator,  an  author- 
ity on  international  law  who,  during  the  past 
three  years,  has  been  a  guest  lecturer  on  the 
campuses  of  Chicago,  Denver,  California,  and 
other  American  universities. 


Courts;  the  impeccable  standards  of  judicial  procedure 
observed  when  treasonable  cases  (for  example,  the  Fuchs 
case)  do  occur;  die  strictly  limited  character  of  the  ad- 
ministrative measures  taken  to  remove  "undesirables" 
from  defense  departments  to  less  crucial  positions;  die 
sense  of  responsibility  normally  exercised  by  the  majority 
of  the  press;  die  relentless  scrutiny  of  a  grass  roots  parlia- 
ment over  an  executive,  a  cabinet  which  sits  on  die  front 
bench  of  die  House  of  Commons — these  are  some  of  die 
blessings  enjoyed  by  a  society  which  feels  itself  secure 
within,  however  the  storm  may  rage  without.  The  war 
proved  that,  and  the  "peace"  is  proving  it  even  more. 
Anything  resembling  a  "Freedom  Crusade"  would  be 
derided  everywhere  in  Britain  as  a  form  of  whistling  in 
the  dark  to  keep  up  one's  courage. 

If  the  question  be  asked:  "Then  how  do  you  deal  with 
the  Commies?"  an  unmistakable  answer  is  available — 
though  it  seems  curiously  to  have  escaped  special  notice 
in  the  U.  S.  newspapers,  which  are  usually  so  "liberal" 
in  their  coverage  of  Communist  discomfortures.  At  die 
British  General  Election  last  February,  when  just  over 
600  seats  were  contested,  100  Communist  Party  candidates 
stood  for  Parliament.  The  Communist  plan  was  of  course, 
to  weaken  the  Labor  Party,  even  at  die  expense  of  getting 
Conservatives  in  on  a  split  "left"  vote,  since  communism 
thrives  on  confusion  and  reaction.  The  Communists  had 
all  the  facilities,  official  and  otherwise,  accorded  to  Con- 
servative, Labor,  and  other  party  candidates.  British 
electoral  law  is  absolutely  impartial,  uniform,  and  rigidly 
enforced.  The  press,  the  radio,  and  other  avenues  of 
publicity  were  available  to  all  candidates  alike.  Every- 
diing  was  "above  board."  And  the  result?  Every  one 
of  the  Communist  candidates  was  defeated — even  the  two 
incumbents.  Well-known  fellow  traveler  Laborites  (such 
as  D.  N.  Pritt,  K.  Zilliacus,  and  J.  Plans-Mills)  also  were 
thrown  out.  Moreover,  nearly  every  C.P.  candidate  lost 
his  "deposit,"  that  is  to  say,  he  was  so  badly  defeated  dial 
he  forfeited  the  sum  (about  $600)  which  each  candidate, 
of  any  or  no  party,  is  required  to  deposit  as  a  guarantee 
that  he  considers  he  has  a  bona  fide  chance  of  receiving 


at  least  one  eighth  of  the  votes  cast.  Since  February,  1950 
— apart  from  occasional  official  blunders,  such  as  the 
much  criticized  banning  of  some  of  the  foreign  delegates 
to  the  Sheffield  "Peace  Congress"  in  November— the 
British  people  have  not  worried  over-much  about  com- 
munism as  an  internal  question.  And  this  peace  of  mind 
has  had  a  steadying  influence  on  foreign  policy  as  well. 
They,  the  people,  had  put  communism  in  its  rightful 
place.  Democracy  had  been  tried,  and  not  found  wanting. 

The  second  difference  (which  may  help  to  explain 
what  happened  last  February)  lies  in  the  deeper  content 
which  is  given  to  democracy  in  Britain.  The  ballot  box, 
far  from  being  the  end  of  democracy,  is  merely  its  begin- 
ning. In  five  years,  coping  with  the  unprecedented  re- 
adjustments of  the  aftermath  of  a  second  World  War  that 
shattered  and  ruined  most  of  Europe  and  much  of  Asia, 
the  Labor  Government  has  succeeded  beyond  all  expec- 
tation— at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority  of 
50,000,000  British  citizens — in  demonstrating  that  politi- 
cal democracy  can  be  used,  if  the  will  is  there,  as  a  viable 
instrument  of  economic  rehabilitation  and  social  re- 
generation. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  afield  to  try  to  assess  the  im- 
portance to  the  world  of  the  experiments  in  democratic 
socialism  in  which  the  British  have  been  so  strenuously 
engaged  during  this  difficult  trial-and-error  period.  But 
it  may  not  immodestly  be  claimed  that  the  British  who, 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  were  pioneers 
of  political  democracy,  have  now  moved  with  the  times 
into  a  new  phase  of  economic  democracy. 


T, 


HIS     IMPLIED     SUPERIORITY     OF     THE     BRITISH     ATTITUDE 

toward  civil  liberties  as  an  evolving  and  creative  citizen- 
ship may  be  resented  by  some  readers  as  being  unfair  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  But  the  challenge  of  the  new 
social  democracies  of  Europe  is  not  to  be  taken  lightly, 
and  goes  to  the  source  of  the  prevailing  malaise  which  is 
blocking  American  world  leadership  today.  It  was 
Thomas  Hill  Green  who  pointed  out,  in  his  "Principles 
of  Political  Obligation,"  two  generations  ago,  that  free- 
dom is  the  capacity  of  the  individual  to  make  the  best 
of  himself,  and  that  the  supreme  function  of  the  state 
is  to  remove  the  hindrances  which  prevent  the  realization 
of  the  "good  life"  on  the  part  of  its  citizens. 

Even  if  the  appeal  to  past  theory  may  be  contradicted, 
the  appeal  to  present  fact  is  undeniable.  Geographically, 
the  people  of  Britain  are  today  in  an  incomparably  more 
dangerous  position,  vis-a-vis  the  communist  threat,  than 
are  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  USA  is  still 
separated  from  war-wracked  Eurasia  by  two  wide  oceans, 
and  possesses  a  wealth  of  material  peace  resources  and 
potential  defense  power  far  beyond  anything  the  world 
has  ever  before  seen.  When  this  is  capped  by  the  de- 
clared intention  to  use  the  untold  terror  of  atomic  weapons 
against  any  attacker,  the  United  States  would  seem  to  be 
the  safest  country  in  the  world. 

In  spite  of  this,  it  appears  to  the  intelligent  observer 
that  civil  rights  are  in  greater  jeopardy  in  America  than  in 
practically  any  one  of  the  "Western  democracies"  of  Eu- 
rope, which,  we  are  told,  are  living  immediately  under  the 
advancing  shadow  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  probes,  witch 
hunts,  loyalty  oaths,  and  pathetic  paraphernalia  of  guilt  by 
association  and  trial  by  slander — which,  to  the  whole  out- 
side world,  are  gradually  being  looked  upon  as  pnrt  and 


parcel  of  the  normal  American  way  of  life — point  to 
something  more  endemically  unsound  than  anything  the 
last  five  years'  quarrel  with  Moscow  could  have  pro- 
duced. When  this  feverish  and  fumbling  endeavor  to 
stamp  (jut  "subversives"  is  dubbed  a  "Fight  for  Free- 
dom," men  of  goodwill  in  all  democratic  lands  sigh  with 
John  Stuart  Mill:  "O  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name!" 


IASSING  NOW  TO  THE  PRIMARY  CONTENTION  THAT  THE 
threat  of  civil  liberties — even  within  those  nations  which 
have  already  democratized  their  social  systems — demands 
a  global  strategy  to  overcome  it,  it  still  is  possible  to  turn 
for  guidance  to  that  great  modernist,  John  Locke.  Father 
alike  of  the  1688  Revolution  in  England  and  the  1776 
Revolution  in  America,  Locke's  teaching  underlay  much 
of  our  respective  Bills  of  Rights,  which  set  the  pattern 
for  the  Liberal  Age.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  John  Locke  living  at  this  hour  who  could  ade- 
quately pen  that  "Essay  on  Toleration,"  upon  the  foun- 
dations of  which  a  truly  civil  world  government  might 
arise.  Equally  lacking  in  this  generation,  when  the  free 
air  is  tremulous  with  Deep  answering  unto  Deep,  the 
Voice  of  America  outshouting  the  Voice  of  Pravda,  is 
that  still  small  voice  of  the  "Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing," which  underpinned  all  that  Locke  wrote  on 
politics.  Yet,  turning  again,  as  our  forebears  have  so 
often  and  so  fruitfully  done,  to  that  matchless  Second 
Treatise,  "Concerning  the  True  End  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment," a  new  light  breaks  across  the  void. 

John  Locke  employed  the  direct  language  of  Thomas 
Hobbes  when  he  asserted  that  government  was  the  only 
cure  for  anarchy,  that  there  could  be  no  liberty  without 
law.  But  Locke  went  further.  Unlike  Hobbes,  he  in- 
sisted that  it  is  not  only  bad  men  who  need  government 
to  bring  them  together,  but  that  good  men  need  govern- 
ment no  less,  if  they  are  to  live  in  peace.  The  syllogism 
runs:  Without  government,  no  security;  without  security, 
no  freedom.  "I  easily  grant,"  he  gently  insisted,  "that 
civil  government  is  the  proper  remedy  tor  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  state  of  Nature." 

Yet  the  "inconveniences  of  the  state  of  Nature,"  with 
every  man  acting  as  his  own  judge  and  executive,  had 
not  in  Locke's  time  reached  the  cynical  proportions  re- 
cently propounded  in  a  daily  newspaper  to  the  effect 
that  "the  decision  for  war  [against  China],  now  as  in  the 
past,  must  be  a  national  decision,  and,  for  all  the  effect 
the  UN  would  have  upon  it,  the  international  organiza- 
tion might  as  well  not  exist."  Locke  rejected  such  bar- 
barism and  went  to  the  heart  of  the  modern  dilemma. 
Some  of  his  words,  published  in  1690.  may  well  be  taken 
as  a  vantage  ground  from  which  a  new  approach  to  our 
related  problems  of  security  and  liberty  may  be  made: 

"It  is  unreasonable  for  men  to  be  judges  in  their  own 
cases;  self-love  will  make  men  partial  to  themselves  and 
their  friends;  and,  on  the  other  side,  ill-nature,  passion, 
and  revenge  will  carry  them  too  far  in  punishing  others, 
and  hence,  nothing  but  confusion  and  disorder  will  fol- 
low; and,  therefore,  God  hath  certainly  appointed  govern- 
ment to  restrain  the  partiality  and  violence  of  men." 

There  is  not  space  here  to  present  the  general  case  for 
true  world  government;  and  certainly  not  to  deal  with 
that  easy  escape-question:  "What  about  Russia?"  which 
has  become  almost  an  American  phobia,  stifling  intelli- 


THE  SURVEY 


gent  discussion  on  practically  every  international  topic 
that  comes  up.  The  main  arguments  for  switching  over 
foreign  policy  from  anarchy  to  government  have  already 
been  adequately  presented  to  the  American  public  by  a 
number  of  writers,  including  Emery  Reves  in  "The 
Anatomy  of  Peace,"  Cord  Meyer  in  "Peace  or  Anarchy," 
Vernon  Nash  in  "The  World  Must  Be  Governed,"  and 
the  late  Carl  Van  Doren  in  "The  Great  Rehearsal."  The 
remainder  of  this  article  will  attempt  only  to  supplement 
such  appeals  to  reason  by  a  brief  summary  of  some  of 
the  legal  and  institutional  steps  already  being  taken  in- 
ternationally, on  the  official  level,  or  which  are  beginning 
to  appear  in  the  unofficial  plans  for  establishing  a  supra- 
national agency  by  means  of  which  civil  liberties  may  be 
safeguarded  and  extended  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
If  this  one-world  approach  be  considered  too  unrealistic 
to  merit  serious  response,  then  let  the  reader  pause  for  a 
moment  to  weigh  the  following  three  basic  propositions 
against  the  alternative  "realistic"  preparations  now  being 
pursued  by  the  great  powers  for  cosmic  annihilation: 

I.  The  present  critical  condition  of  civil  liberty  is  not  a 
temporary  phase,  but  a  chronic  disorder  in  the  relations 
of  citizen  and  state. 

In  other  words,  we  are  on  a  slippery  slope  which  leads 
only  downward — unless  we  get  off  it.  Each  new  "loyalty" 
restraint  fastened  on  the  citizen,  each  new  ideological  inves- 
tigation, each  new  outlawry  statute,  instead  of  suppressing 
sedition  and  increasing  security,  throws  up  more  bitter  dis- 
sensions and  undermines  public  confidence  in  the  government 
which  resorts  to  such  measures.  If  the  history  of  the  last 
few  years  has  not  taught  us  this,  it  will  never  teach  us  any- 
thing. When  the  blunt  Samuel  Johnson,  in  one  of  those 
unexpected  utterances  which  shake  us  out  of  our  com- 
placency, declared  that  "Patriotism  is  the  last  resort  of  the 
scoundrel,"  he  might  well  have  anticipated  that  final  de- 
gradation of  Statecraft  which  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase, 
"World  War  III." 

II.  Human  loyalty  can  no  longer  be  confined  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  nation-state,   but  must  express  itself 
toward  all  mankind. 

Unless  men  and  women  are  allowed  to  exercise  their 
common  humanity  in  a  twentieth  century  manner  toward 
their  fellows  in  all  other  lands,  they  will  either  remain 
neurotic  half-citizens,  or  find  spurious  outlets  for  their  moral 
and  religious  principles.  Communism,  which  claims  to  be  a 
universal  creed,  offers  a  poor  substitute  for  the  real  thine — 
that  is  why  it  stalks  everywhere  in  the  guise  of  a  violent 
nationalism.  But  Satan  cannot  cast  out  Satan,  and  "good" 
nationalism  is  no  antidote  for  "bad"  nationalism.  Human 
loyalty  means  essentially  translating,  democracy  into  world 
terms.  The  recent  World  Congress  on  Mental  Health 
summed  up,  in  a  unanimous  report,  the  real  remedy  for 
the  peril  of  the  split  atom — namely,  heal  the  split  mind! 
This  Congress  declared:  "The  concept  of  world  citizenship 
implies  loyalty  to  the  whole  of  mankind.  Such  new  loyalty- 
need  not  conflict  with,  but  rather  embraces  traditional  loyal- 
ties to  family,  community,  and  nation,  which  alone  are  no 
longer  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  interdependent 
peoples  of  the  world." 

III.  World  government  (replacing  today's  international 
anarchy)  will  not  drop  from   the  sty  ready-made,  but 
is  even  now  being  fashioned  by  many  hands  to  meet 
many  needs. 

That  is  why  so  many  public  bodies  and  voluntary  groups 


are  today,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  merging  their  efforts 
toward  the  creation  of  those  new  institutions  upon  which 
not  only  the  preservation  of  human  rights,  but  human  sur- 
vival itself  depends.  These  are  only  beginnings,  but  the 
trends  are  encouraging.  On  die  international  plane,  there 
are,  first  of  all,  the  functional  agencies  of  the  UN.  There  are 
also  various  voluntary  movements,  such  as  the  forty-nation 
program  of  the  World  Movement  for  World  Federal  Govern- 
ment. On  the  national  level  there  are  less  conspicuous 
programs,  which  nevertheless  represent  much  earnest  and 
intelligent  effort,  for  example,  the  educational  campaigns  of 
the  United  World  Federalists  in  the  USA  and  the  active 
intervention  in  foreign  policy  debates  of  die  Parliamentary 
Group  for  World  Government  (presided  over  by  Lord  Boyd 
Orr)  in  Britain.  On  a  local  basis,  one  may  cite  the  procla- 
mation of  over  two  hundred  French  towns  and  villages  as 
"world  territories."  All  these  are  instances  of  official  and 
non-official  action,  which  is  daily  bringing  Locke's  ideal 
closer  to  earth,  and  furthering  a  new  psychological  and 
administrative  framework  within  which  the  liberties  of  all 
dwellers  on  our  planet  may  be  augmented. 

These  three  pointers  may  help  us  view  the  crisis  of 
civil  liberty  in  longer  term  perspective  and  to  seek  for  its 
cure  within  the  broader  context  of  international  unity. 
Liberty  will  not  be  saved  by  repeating  ad  nauseam  what 
Lincoln  or  Gladstone  said  in  the  1850's;  but  liberty  can 
be  re-won  by  erecting  those  international  institutions  in 
the  1950's  which  will  aid  men  to  make  the  best  of  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  world  society,  as  well  as  citizens 
of  their  own  •  lands. 

Let  us  look  briefly,  then,  at  how  the  UN  and  its  as- 
sociated organs  are  contributing,  however  imperfectly,  to 
this  wider  liberty;  and,  finally,  let  us  glance  at  some  of 
the  proposals  for  increasing  liberty  which  are  now  being 
advocated  to  transform  the  present  UN  into  an  effective 
world  government. 

It  is  easy,  living  as  we  do  under  a  tyranny  of  war 
psychosis,  to  overlook  the  less  spectacular  achievements 
of  the  positive  peace-making  functional  organs — such  as 
the  Trusteeship  Council  and  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization— which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  longer, 
have  been  reaching  through  the  hard  shells  of  our  na- 
tional sovereignties  and  touching  the  daily  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  the  earth's  unknown  citizens.  No  one  who  (like 
the  present  writer)  has  frequently  sat  in  at  Geneva  and 
at  Lake  Success,  while  the  Trusteeship  Council — or  its 
predecessor,  the  Mandates  Commission — has  struggled 
with  the  individual  hardship  case  of  some  obscure  peti- 
tioner in  a  remote  village  of  Africa,  or  while  the  ILO 
Conference  has  put  the  finishing  touches  to  a  Draft  Con- 
vention affecting  the  working  conditions  of  factory 
workers  or  peasants  scattered  across  three  score  or  more 
countries,  can  have  any  doubt  that  these  supranational 
agencies  of  human  welfare  are  becoming  the  creative  in- 
struments of  the  "rights  of  man." 

But,  when  we  speak  of  the  international  protection 
of  human  rights,  our  minds  usually  turn  to  three  inter- 
governmental accomplishments  which,  taken  together, 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  truly  world  law.  These 
are,  first,  the  International  Court  at  The  Hague  (whose 
lineage  goes  back  to  the  Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and 
1907) ;  second,  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  which  has  just  celebrated  its  second  anniversary 
on  "Human  Rights  Day,"  December  10;  and,  third,  the 
Genocide  Convention  which  recently  became  international 
law,  when  the  twentieth  nation  ratified  it. 
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The  latter  two  achievements,  of  course,  are  as  yet  only 
in  the  documentary  stage;  and,  to  that  extent,  may  be 
put  alongside  the  earlier  Geneva  Red  Cross  and  similar 
international  conventions  which,  as  codes  of  individual 
or  group  protection  rather  than  enforcement  machinery, 
are  constitutional  landmarks  in  the  agelong  struggle  to 
mitigate  "man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

The  Genocide  Convention  will  come  into  force  on 
January  12,  1951.  The  contracting  parties  have  under- 
taken to  bring  to  trial  individuals  charged  with  the  crime 
of  genocide,  (that  is,  "acts  committed  with  intent  to 
destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnic,  racial, 
or  religious  group")  either  by  a  competent  state  tri- 
bunal in  the  territory  in  which  the  act  was  com- 
mitted or  "by  such  international  penal  tribunal  as  may 
have  jurisdiction."  It  would  be  invidious  to  attempt 
to  appraise  the  permanent  value  of  this  and  other  recent 
developments  in  international  conventional  law.  Are 
these  merely  scraps  of  paper,  a  fagade  of  security  which 
will  crumble  to  dust  at  some  future  A-bomb  explosion? 
No  one  knows;  but,  "if  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be 
liars."  And  the  writer's  present  purpose  will  be  served 
if  he  draws  the  circle  of  inquiry  wide  enough  to  include 
the  will  to  live  of  untold  millions  whose  hope  of  freedom 
is  now  being  written  into  these  transworld  chapters  of 
a  new  Magna  Charta  for  all  mankind. 
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ORE    IMMEDIATELY    AT    ISSUE    IS    THE    PROPOSED    HUMAN 

Rights  Covenant,  which  had  such  a  stormy  passage  at 
the  last  session  of  the  UN  Assembly.  The  civil  rights 
set  forth  in  the  present  draft  of  the  proposed  Covenant 
are  the  right  to  live;  protection  against  torture,  slavery, 
forced  labor,  arbitrary  arrest,  and  imprisonment  for  breach 
of  contract;  freedom  to  leave  a  country  and  to  return  to 
one's  own  country;  right  to  legal  recognition  in  the 
courts;  right  to  a  fair  public  hearing  by  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal and  to  be  presumed  innocent  until  proved  guilty; 
protection  against  ex  post  facto  law;  and  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, expression,  assembly,  and  association.  Any  state 
ratifying  the  Covenant  undertakes  to  insure  these  rights 
to  all  individuals  within  its  territory  without  distinction 
of  race,  color,  sex,  language,  religion,  political  or  other 
opinion,  birth  or  social  origin,  property,  or  other  status. 
This  Covenant  will  be  binding  on  the  states  which  ratify 
it;  but  the  UN  Commission  on  Human  Rights  already 
has  spent  three  years  trying  to  agree  on  the  text,  and  new 
provisions  are  still  being  pressed  upon  the  Commission. 

Unlike  the  earlier  Declaration,  the  Covenant  will  be  an 
enforceable  legal  instrument  and  involves  (Article  19) 
the  setting  up  of  a  judicial  tribunal  to  try  infringements. 
Hence,  state  sovereignty  is  definitely  challenged  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  every  possible  national  obstacle  is  be- 
ing thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Covenant  becoming  a 
reality.  Civil  rights  associations,  in  those  countries  where 
they  exist,  could  not  be  better  advised  than  to  put  their 
united  weight  into  getting  these  proposals  studied,  im- 
proved, and  publicized,  and  to  speed  their  governments 
into  ratifying  them.  For  civil  liberty,  we  now  realize,  is 
one  and  indivisible. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  recalled  that,  meeting 
in  Rome  last  November  (1950),  twelve  out  of  the  fourteen 
national  delegations  attending  the  Foreign  Ministers' 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Europe — namely,  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Ire- 


land, Iceland,  Luxembourg,  West  Germany,  and  Turkey 
— signed  a  Convention  on  Human  Rights,  based  on 
principles  similar  to  those  of  the  UN  draft,  in  which 
they  agreed  to: 

1.  Set  up  a  European  Commission  of  Human  Rights, 
to  which  complaints  could  be  made  and  which  could 
investigate; 

2.  Set  up  a  European  Court  of  Human  Rights,  to  de- 
cide disputed  points  (if  eight  states  agree). 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  only  States  catf 
be  parties  to  the  proposed  UN  Covenant  and  are  entitled 
to  file  complaints,  for  the  UN  Commission  rejected  the 
right  of  individuals  and  associations  to  petition  with  re- 
spect to  violations  of  the  Covenant.  However,  this  de- 
cision has  been  hotly  contested  and  is  again  under  study. 


w. 


E  COME  FINALLY,  THEREFORE,  TO  CONSIDER  SOME  OF  THE 

means  proposed  for  implementing  civil  rights  under  a 
federal  government  of  the  world.  Whether  the  political 
machinery  which  finally  sets  up  such  an  authority  oper- 
ates through  an  Amending  Conference,  convened  under 
Article  109  of  the  UN  Charter,  or  through  a  World  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  convened  outside  the  UN,  a  World 
Constitution  and  probably  other  instruments  of  "funda- 
mental law"  will  need  to  be  drafted,  agreed  to  by  the 
parties  concerned,  and  then  ratified,  presumably,  by 
national  parliaments  and  the  UN  Assembly — though  con- 
siderations of  space  prohibit  an  excursion  into  this  fasci- 
nating field. 

One  of  the  most  careful  and  imaginative  proposals  yet 
published  as  a  contribution  to  this  noble  purpose  was  the 
"Preliminary  Draft"  put  forward  three  years  ago  by  a 
group  of  distinguished  social  scientists,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Chancellor  Robert  Hutchins  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  This  Preliminary  Draft  deserves  much  wider 
study  and  discussion  than  it  has  yet  received,  here  in  the 
USA  and  elsewhere.  It  gives  prime  place  to  a  "Declara- 
tion of  Duties  and  Rights,"  but  confines  these  to  a  few 
general  principles  centered  on  the  Golden  Rule.  Yet 
it  implements  these  principles  specifically  by  proposing 
two  novel  institutions,  in  addition  to  a  Supreme  Court 
of  wide  competence:  that  is  to  say,  a  "Grand  Tribunal" 
and  a  "Tribune  of  the  People." 

Justice  cannot  be  done  here  to  the  sweeping  character 
of  these  proposed  universal  guardians  of  the  civil  liberty 
of  all  the  world's  citizens.  But  a  study  of  this  remarkable 
"proposal  to  history,"  as  its  co-authors  term  it,  fires  the 
imagination  with  the  depth  of  its  research  and  the 
breadth  of  its  understanding.  Of  course,  no  one  in  his 
senses  would  suppose  that  a  constitution  of  this  order 
could  "happen"  overnight  or  that  the  nations  are  ready 
to  adopt  such  a  beneficent  revolution  in  the  immediately 
foreseeable  future.  But  here  is  a  banner  around  which 
wise  and  honest  men  are  gathering  in  country  after  coun- 
try. The  future  of  civil  liberty  depends  on  how  widely 
and  how  swiftly  the  "freedom  loving  peoples"  of  this 
distraught  earth  insist  on  their  fundamental  right  to  think 
and  act  as  citizens  of  the  world;  and,  as  such,  to  build 
those  international  institutions  which  alone  will  establish 
man's  right  to  live  as  master  of  his  fate,  instead  of  as  a 
cowering  animal  hiding  in  holes  in  the  earth  to  escape 
the  doom  which  his  own  preventable  folly  will  otherwise 
bring  upon  him. 
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THE  SURVEY 


McLaughlin,  Phoenix 


Indians'  Banker 

How  an  adopted  American  is  helping  preserve  the  traditions  and  the 
rituals    of    the    earliest    American    culture  —  a    Surrey    close-up. 


JOSEPH  STOCKER 


IT  WAS  A  STRANGE  REQUEST  WHICH  RECENTLY  REACHED  ODD 
S.  Halseth,  city  archaeologist  of  Phoenix — or,  at  least,  it 
would  have  seemed  strange  to  anyone  else. 

The  request  came  from  the  people  of  Isleta,  an  Indian 
pueblo  just  south  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  They 
would  appreciate  it,  they  said,  if  Halseth  would  have  a 
wax  record  cut  from  a  wire  recording  of  a  certain  Isleta 
chant  and  send  it  to  them.  They  wanted  to  practice  the 
chant  and  the  last  tribesman  who  knew  it  had  died. 

Halseth  happily  obliged.  Here,  without  a  penny  chang- 
ing hands,  was  his  payoff  (the  only  kind  of  payoff  he 
ever  wanted)  for  more  than  a  quarter  century  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest.  Of  late,  that 
friendship  has  cast  him  in  the  role  of  banker  to  the  In- 
dians— not  a  banker  of  their  money,  but  of  their  chants 
and  ancient  rituals. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  the  wire  recorder 
first  reached  the  commercial  market,  Halseth  has  been 
ranging  the  Indian  country  in  his  spare  time,  collecting 
these  chants.  He  has  pursued  his  extraordinary  avocation 
not  as  a  tourist  or  connoisseur  accumulates  Indian  sou- 
venirs; he  records  the  chants  because  the  Indians  ask  him 
to  do  so. 

For    die   Indians    realize    sadly    that    their    traditional 

4- 

— By  a  western  free-lance  magazine  writer, 
formerly  a  newspaperman  in  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
and  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 


chants  are  vanishing.  Never  written  down — not  even 
susceptible  of  being  written,  in  fact,  since  most  of  the 
Indian  languages  are  only  spoken  languages — they  first 
were  driven  underground  by  the  white  man's  disapproval 
of  Indian  "paganisms."  Finally,  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  lost  forever  as  the  elder  tribesmen  died  off. 

But  some  of  the  Indians  are  sensitive  to  the  richness 
of  their  culture  and  loath  to  see  it  wither  away.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  asked  Halseth  to  serve  as  their 
"banker."  So  far,  he  has  recorded  200  chants  of  thir- 
teen tribes,  approximately  twenty  hours  of  playing  time. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  service  which  Halseth 
has  rendered  the  Indians  since  he  settled  among  them  in 
the  early  1920's,  a  quiet,  studious  Norwegian  with  a  con- 
viction that  all  people  are  fundamentally  alike,  whatever 
their  mode  of  life  or  the  color  of  their  skin. 

"I'd  bet  my  store,"  said  a  veteran  Arizona  Indian  trader 
recently,  "that  there's  no  single  individual  in  the  South- 
west who  has  done  more  practical  good  for  the  Indians 
than  Odd  Halseth  has." 

Often  Halseth  has  helped  the  Indians  prepare  for  their 
fiestas.  He  has  settled  disputes  between  factions.  Once 
he  saved  from  death  a  young  Indian  who  had  spied  on 
a  meeting  of  a  secret  society. 

At  another  time  Halseth  was  able  to  serve  both  the 
Indians  and  a  puzzled  Washington  which  had  not  man- 
aged to  fathom  their  diffident  ways.  The  U.  S.  Indian 
Service  had  established  a  hospital  at  Albuquerque,  but 
the  Indians  avoided  it,  no  matter  how  sick  they  were. 
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The  physician  in  charge  asked  Halseth's  help. 

He  persuaded  an  aged  Indian  and  his  wife,  both  blind 
from  cataracts,  to  submit  to  operations  at  the  hospital. 
The  surgery  was  successful.  In  a  short  time,  the  couple 
returned  to  their  pueblo.  There  the  bandages  were  re- 
moved and  they  saw  their  grandchildren  for  the  first 
time.  Soon  the  hospital  had  to  be  enlarged. 

Nor  are  Halseth's  wire  recordings  confined  to  chants. 
One  that  he  made  in  1948  is  the  documentary  claim  of  an 
Indian  family  to  a  piece  of  land  in  a  New  Mexico  pueblo. 
The  family  had  been  driven  away  in  a  religious  quarrel 
and  the  father,  unable  to  read  or  write,  wanted  his  claim 
put  on  record,  in  the  hope  that  eventually  his  children 
might  return  to  their  ancestral  home.  The  little  wire 
spool  asserting  their  right  to  that  land  is  now  on  file 
with  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  at  Santa  Fe. 

Halseth  would  deny,  with  some  embarrassment,  that 
he  has  done  these  things  for  the  Indians  out  of  any  urge 
to  be  a  good  Samaritan.  His  impulse  has  been  mainly 
that  of  simple  respect  and  fondness  for  a  proud,  digni- 
fied people  washed  aside  in  the  tidal  movement  of  a 
white  man's  civilization.  No  small  factor  in  Halseth's 
work  among  the  Indians  has  been  his  archaeological  curi- 
ositv  about  a  race  whose  roots  are  the  roots  of  America. 


H 


.  ALSETH    IS    A    SMALL,    SLIGHTLY    BUILT    MAX,    HIS    FACE    A 

mosaic  of  lines  acquired  in  years  spent  roaming  the  sun- 
drenched Indian  country.  His  English  is  fluent  and 
scholarly,  but  he  speaks  with  a  slight  Norwegian  accent. 
This  underscores  the  quality  of  gentle  irony  in  the  kin- 
ship between  Odd  Halseth  and  the  Indians — a  bond 
which  joins  America's  first  citizens  with  a  man  who  is 
not  a  native  but  an  adopted  American. 

Halseth  was  born  fifty-seven  years  ago  in  Norway,  the 
son  of  an  inspector  of  schools.  His  only  encounter  with 
Indians  was  in  Norwegian  translations  of  Buffalo  Bill  and 
Nick  Carter.  His  plan  was  to  devote  his  life  to  gadgets 
instead  of  people,  prehistoric  or  otherwise.  He  studied 
in  Germany  for  a  career  in  electrical  engineering,  then 
decided  suddenly  he  was  more  interested  in  people  than 
machines.  He  quit,  came  to  the  U.  S.  and  headed  west. 

"When  1  got  to  the  country  of  the  desert  Indians,"  he 
says,  "I  knew  that  was  my  field." 

At  Santa  Fe,  he  worked  with  the  Museum  of  New 
Mexico,  maintained  by  the  School  of  American  Research. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  the  friendship  developed  be- 
tween Halseth  and  the  Indians — the  friendship  that  was 
to  make  him  not  only  the  keeper  of  their  chants  but  the 
beneficiary  of  a  faith  which  they  repose  in  few  white  men. 

This  was  slow  in  coming,  for  the  Indians  had  learned 
to  be  aloof  and  distrustful.  "You're  always  on  trial  until 
they  accept  you."  Halseth  says. 

His  first  test  occurred  at  Acoma,  a  pueblo  perched  on 
the  top  of  a  high  mesa.  Halseth  went  there  in  behalf 
of  an  archbishop's  committee  for  the  restoration  of  old 
Spanish  missions.  One  of  the  missions  was  located  at 
Acoma,  but  before  any  work  could  be  done  there,  the 
consent  of  the  Indians  had  to  be  obtained. 

They  turned  out  to  be  antagonistic,  and  Halseth  so:>n 
learned  the  reason.  One  of  his  fellow  workers  at  the 
Santa  Fe  museum  had  visited  Acoma  and  used  a  pass 
key  to  enter  the  mission,  without  first  securing  permis- 
sion from  the  Indians.  The  mere  fact  that  Halseth  was 
from  the  same  museum  made  him  equally  guilty 


of    trespass    in    the    eyes    of    the    citizens    of    Acoma. 

"You  broke  into  our  church,"  one  of  them  shouted, 
shaking  a  fist  in  his  face. 

"This  is  my  first  visit  to  Acoma,"  Halseth  demurred. 
"Another  man  from  my  museum  did  that." 

"Same  thing,"  the  Indian  insisted. 

Halseth,  manifesting  his  streak  of  Scandinavian  stub- 
bornness, decided  to  fight  Indian  logic  with  Indian  logic. 
He  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  the  pueblo  dweller  and 
said,  "You  killed  a  man  in  Albuquerque." 

That  jarred  the  Indian.  "No,"  he  protested.  "I  not 
kill  anybody."  But  Halseth  pressed  on:  "A  man  from 
your  pueblo  is  in  jail  for  killing  a  man  in  Albuquerque. 
If  I'm  responsible  for  the  thing  that  someone  from  my 
museum  did,  then  you're  responsible  for  what  a  member 
of  your  pueblo  did  in  Albuquerque." 

There  was  some,  muttered  palaver  among  the  Indians, 
then,  "That  makes  sense,"  one  of  them  admitted.  They 
relaxed  and  invited  Halseth  to  eat  with  them. 

This  in  itself  was  a  test  of  his  adaptability.  Dinner  was 
laid  out  on  the  floor  and  consisted  of  tortillas  and  stew, 
the  latter  served  in  a  large  bowl  from  which  everybody 
ate  without  benefit  of  soap  or  spoon. 

"It  was  an  ordeal,"  says  Halseth,  wincing  a  little  at 
the  recollection,  "but  I  guess  I  passed.  The  Indians 
agreed  to  the  restoration  of  the  mission  and  from  then  on 
I  haven't  had  any  better  friends  than  the  people  of 
that  pueblo." 

Halseth  holds  that  the  key  to  friendship  with  the  In- 
dians— however  aloof  and  primitive  they  may  be — is 
simple  honesty. 

"Treat  them  as  human  beings,  not  as  Indians,  nor  as 
specimens,"  he  suggests.  "Don't  flatter  them  unless  flat- 
tery is  due,  but  don't  kowtow  to  them." 

His  approach  has  been  effective.  Not  only  Halseth  but 
every  member  of  his  family  has  an  Indian  name,  cere- 
monially bestowed  by  various  tribes  and  pueblos.  The 
Cochiti  Indians  adopted  Mrs.  Halseth  many  years  ago 
and  named  her  Hena'shitz  (Gentle  Rain) ;  their  son. 
Eddie,  is  Henati-tina  (Big  Cloud  Boy)  and  Eddie's  son. 
Harold,  is  Ka'ascthia  (Rainbow  Boy). 

Halseth  himself  is  known  among  the  people  of  the  Zia 
pueblo  in  New  Mexico  as  Ko'pishtem  (Man  With  the 
High  Forehead),  but  the  people  of  the  Santa  Clara 
pueblo  call  him  Puye  Kanafyaia.  That  dates  from  a  visit 
he  made  years  ago  to  the  Santa  Clara  pueblo  to  hire  In- 
dians for  excavation  work  on  a  cliff  dwelling  called  Puye. 

The  Indians  believed  spirits  lived  in  Puye  and  they 
feared  to  go  there  after  dark.  One  night  Halseth  camped 
in  the  cliff  dwelling  and  amused  himself  by  singing 
and  beating  out  his  own  accompaniment  on  an  Indian 
drum.  When  he  came  down  the  next  morning,  he 
learned  that  the  Indians  had  taken  his  "music"  as  proof 
that  spirits  did  indeed  dwell  in  Puye.  Only  with  some 
effort  did  he  persuade  them  that  he  was  the  "spirit "  they 
had  heard.  Forthwith  he  became  known  as  Puye  Kana- 
fyaia  (the  Spirit  of  Puye),  demonstrating,  it  would  seem, 
that  an  Indian,  too,  can  enjoy  a  joke  on  himself. 


THIS    DRY    INDIAN    HUMOR    HAS    A    BITE    TO    IT. 

Halseth  tells  of  an  officious  politician  who  wangled  an 
appointment  as  an  Indian  agency  superintendent.  He 
had  a  habit  of  pacing  the  floor  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  vigorously  rattling  his  keys. 
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Presently  the  superintendent  decided  to  ask  the  In- 
dians for  a  name,  so  he  could  boast  about  it  to  his 
eastern  relatives.  The  tribe  held  a  ceremony,  then  re- 
turned to  inform  him  of  the  name  they  had  given  him. 
The  superintendent  proudly  reported  to  his  kinfolk  back 
East.  Not  until  later  did  he  think  to  ask  its  meaning. 

The  Indians  hesitated  at  first.    Finally  they  confessed. 

"It  means,"  said  one  of  them,  stammering  a  little,  "  'The 
One  Who  Scratches  His  Belly  When  He  Walks.'" 

The  superintendent  was  outraged.  "It's  a  lie!"  he  bel- 
lowed, and  ordered  the  Indians  to  change  the  name  forth- 
with. They  returned  shortly  with  a  new  name. 

"Now,  wait  a  minute,"  said  the  suspicious  superinten- 
dent. "What  does  this  one  mean?" 

"It  means,"  they  said,  "  'The  One  Who  Does  Not 
Scratch  His  Belly  When  He  Walks.' " 

Halseth  has  found  that  the  Indians  will  go  to  some 
pains  to  avoid  offending  a  white  man  they  respect.  He 
remembers  when  some  of  his  friends  were  teaching  him 
one  of  their  ritual  dances.  The  rhythms  were  strange 
and  he  made  a  rather  awkward  pupil.  Intermittently,  he 
noticed,  the  proceedings  would  come  to  a  halt  while  all 
the  Indians  went  outside. 

Finally  Halseth  asked  for  an  explanation. 

"They  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,"  an  Indian 
said. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Halseth. 

The  Indian  explained,  with  solemn  politeness,  "They 
go  outside  to  laugh." 

Over  the  years,  Halseth  has  learned  not  only  the 
dances  of  the  Indians  but  many  of  their  languages.  Thus 
he  can  understand  the  chants  which  he  records  and, 
like  the  Indians  themselves,  he  derives  much  pleasure 
from  this  weird  music. 

To  the  untrained  ear,  however,  the  chants  sound  like 
meaningless  gibberish,  and  literal  translation  is  almost  im- 
possible. "You  could  make  a  free  translation  of  a  chant," 
says  Halseth,  "but  then  you  would  lose  its  meaning  un- 
less you  know  the  Indian  mind  and  how  it  works." 


1  LLt'STRATING     THE     SUBTLETIES     OF     THE     INDIAN     TONGUES, 

Halseth  tells  of  his  early  tutelage  when  he  first  reached 
the  West.  His  instructor  was  an  elderly  Indian.  It  was 
late  in  the  autumn.  As  they  roamed  the  countryside,  the 
old  man  gave  his  pupil  the  Indian  names  for  various 
trees,  bushes,  and  plants,  and  Halseth  memorized  them. 

When  they  returned  the  following  spring,  Halseth, 
with  considerable  pride,  identified  each  tree  by  the  Indian 
name  he  had  learned.  But  the  old  man  shook  his  head 
Impatiently.  Halseth  was  baffled. 

"That's  what  you  called  them  last  fall,"  he  reminded 
his  teacher. 

The  Indian  pointed  to  a  particular  tree.  "Did  that  tree 
look  like  that  last  fall?"  he  demanded. 

"No,"  Halseth  admitted. 

'Well,"  said  the  Indian,  "it  has  a  different  name  now." 

And  then  the  white  man  realized  that  each  tree  and 
shrub  has  a  different  name  for  each  of  the  four  seasons. 

Even  with  his  knowledge  of  Indian  languages  and 
ways,  Halseth's  chant  recording  expeditions  have  not  al- 
ways run  smoothly.  Now  and  then  he  has  found  him- 
self balked  by  the  rigid  mores  of  a  proud  and  resolute 
people  bent  on  doing  things  their  own  way. 

He  once  was  invited  to  an  Arizona  reservation  to  re- 


cord some  chants.  One  of  them  was  known  only  by  an 
aged  Indian,  who  though  desperately  ill,  was  still  able  to 
sing  it.  But  this  he  flatly  refused  to  do — it  was  a  winter 
chant,  and  this  was  midsummer.  Halseth  left.  When  he 
returned  the  next  winter,  the  old  Indian  was  dead  and 
the  chant  forever  lost. 

The  Indians  are  perfectionists — as  insistent  on  flaw- 
less performances  as  the  most  exacting  opera  director. 
Often  a  recording  will  go  on  for  fifteen  minutes  or  more, 
when  suddenly  the  chanters  stop. 

"What's  wrong?"  asks  Halseth,  who  has  heard  nothing 
amiss. 

"He  said  the  wrong  word,"  replies  one  of  the  Indians, 
indicating  another  in  the  group. 

"Nobody  will  notice." 

"Oh,  yes,"  scornfully.    "We  notice." 

And  then  the  performance  must  start  all  over  again. 

Halseth  travels  with  his  wife  and  a  carload  of  equip- 
ment when  he  makes  his  chant-collecting  excursions.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Halseth  live  with  the  Navajos  in  their  dome- 
shaped  mud-and-log  "hogaris,"  the  Apaches  in  their 
brush-covered  "wickieups,"  and  the  pueblo  dwellers  of 
New  Mexico  in  their  bare  adobe  houses. 

Visitors  to  Pueblo  Grande  in  Phoenix  may  hear  some 
of  the  chants  played  back  if  they  desire — but  not  all. 
Some  are  the  property  of  secret  clans  or  societies.  The 
Indians  who  belong  to  these  ritual  groups  never  perform 
their  chants  for  white  men,  and  Halseth,  as  their  keeper, 
feels  that  he  would  be  violating  his  trust  were  he  to  do  so. 


H 


.E    HAS    ANOTHER    RECORDING    WHICH    IS    NOT    A    CHANT. 

It  is  the  translation  of  a  short  speech  given  at  a  recent 
Indian  Congress  by  an  old  man  from  one  of  the  reserva- 
tions. It  reveals  a  people  who,  despite  poverty  and  mis- 
fortune, have  found  serenity  in  an  age  of  atomic  tensions. 
It  shows  a  depth  of  wisdom,  pride,  compassion,  and 
civilized  intelligence  which  scarcely  jibes  with  the  all- 
too-popular  conception  of  southwestern  Indians  as  a  back- 
ward pagan  race.  And  it  explains,  as  well  as  anything 
can,  why  Odd  Halseth  has  chosen  them  for  his  friends. 

The  old  man  spoke  in  opposition  to  a  resolution  pro- 
posing general  relief  for  all  Indians  in  the  U.  S.  His  dark, 
deeply  seamed  features  were  set  and  he  held  himself 
rigidly  erect,  in  unassailable  self-respect. 

"I  oppose  this  resolution  because  we  don't  need  general 
relief.  We  do  get  a  little  short  sometimes,  but  our  dig- 
nity lies  in  the  fact  that  we  can  look  every  man  in  the 
eye  and  are  able  to  sustain  ourselves  on  the  same  level 
with  him. 

"It  should  be  for  us  to  give  relief  to  our  white  brothers. 
Thank  God,  we  are  only  physically  undernourished  some- 
times, whereas  our  nation  and  the  world  live  in  a  sad 
state  of  spiritual  malnutrition.  Each  man  looks  upon 
the  other  with  fear,  and  each  nation  is  trying  to  build 
a  bigger  bomb  to  destroy  more  human  beings  than  the 
other. 

"When  such  things  are  evident,  we  think  that  the 
world  needs  spiritual  nourishment  and  political  wisdom 
and  that  we  Indians  should  offer  to  help  with  whatever 
contributions  we  can  make,  rather  than  to  ask  for  relief 
for  ourselves. 

"We  may  be  able  to  give  our  white  brothers  some- 
thing which  is  of  permanent  value,  to  the  world,  and 
to  ourselves  as  well." 
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QEOQRAPHY  to  QEOTECHNICS  ...  a  Series 


IV.  Falkland  As  Nation  Maker 


BENTON   MACKAYE 


ALONG  WITH  ITS  MANIFEST  EXCELLENCIES,  JfiFFERSON's 
Northwest  folkland  plan  contained  the  seeds  of  two 
baffling  defects.  One  abomination  was  the  layout  of 
boundaries  for  the  five  incipient  states.  That  was  a 
simple,  straight,  and  scientific  system  smacking  of  the 
surveyor's  rod  and  glass  but  resulting,  of  all  things,  in 
a  complex,  crooked,  unscientific  hodgepodge.  It  may 
have  been  a  necessary  initial  clay  model  but  should  have 
been  brought  to  earth  and  corrected  before  it  hardened. 

This  straightjacket  for  the  new  states,  with  a  closer 
mesh  of  rectangular  counties  and  townships,  emanated 
obviously  from  the  old  British  grants.  Its  deficiencies 
had  been  recognized  even  in  colonial  days. 

COCKEYED  BOUNDARIES 

0      SETTLE      THE      AMERICAN      GOVERNMENTS,"      WROTE 

Francis  Barnard,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  in 
1764,  "it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  them, 
.  .  .  and  in  general  to  divide  by  natural  boundaries  in- 
stead of  imaginary  lines." 

Compare  this  counsel  with  Jefferson's  own  conception: 
"I  think,"  he  wrote  Madison  from  Annapolis  in  1784,  "the 
territory  will  be  laid  out  by  passing  a  meridian  through 
the  ...  mouth  of  the  Gr.  Kanhaway  from  the  Ohio  to 
L.  Erie,  and  another  through  the  rapids  of  Ohio  from  the 
same  river  to  Michigan  and  crossing  these  by  parallels  of 
latitude  37°  39°  41°  etc.,  allowing  to  each  state  an  extent 
of  2°  from  north  to  south." 

Thus  each  state  was  pocketed  in  a  neat  square,  each 
with  a  Greek  name  lifted  from  Jefferson's  classical  edu- 
cation. The  five  states  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin)  that  actually  came  into  being  escaped  the 
names  and  some  of  the  boundaries. 

But  we  cannot  blame  Jefferson.    A  wilderness  is  like 


— In  his  third  article,  Mr.  MacKaye  traced  the 
genesis  of  geotechnics  in  the  USA  and  the  part 
played  by  Thomas  Jefferson  with  his  pioneer  in- 
terest in  American  expansion.  Once  the  criss- 
cross claims  of  the  original  thirteen  states  had 
been  liquidated  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  he 
confronted  its  first  basic  question — folkland  vs. 
colony?  His  "statehood"  scheme,  as  the  demo- 
cratic answer,  was  finally  formulated  in  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787. 


an  ocean — a  blank  on  the  face  of  the  planet,  a  thing  to 
be  rendered  comprehensible  only  in  terms  of  latitude  and 
longitude.  Blame,  if  blame  there  be,  must  be  placed  on 
all  concerned  for  not  taking  the  sound  advice  of  Gover- 
nor Barnard  as  to  "natural  boundaries."  This  was  every- 
body's business,  and  therefore  nobody's.  The  result  was 
a  constellation  of  states  which,  though  "regional,"  make 
poor  "regions."  Not  one  of  them  forms  a  rounded  unit 
of  development,  or  coincides  with  any  natural  or  con- 
venient scheme  of  flowage — of  water,  commodity,  or 
population. 

Here,  then,  was  a  marked  defect  in  the  original  plan. 
The  state,  as  devised  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  was  not 
a  natural  unit  of  growth  or  sovereignty. 

The  natural  geotechnic  unit  of  the  early  non-nomadic 
civilizations  was  the  river  valley,  notably  the  land  of 
Egypt,  gift  of  the  Nile.  The  natural  boundary  between 
valleys  is  the  line  along  the  ridge  which  separates  their 
respective  drainages  (the  divide).  As  a  rough  and  ready 
rule,  subject  to  very  liberal  modification,  the  basic  seat 
of  geotechnic  development  is  the  river  basin  or  water- 
shed, which  is  a  cross-section  of  the  land  from  top  sum- 
mit to  ocean  level. 

This  rule  was  recognized  by  international  law  in  the 
days  of  exploration  for  new  settlement.  Invoking  it, 
LaSalle  in  1682,  standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  claimed  for  his  liege,  Louis  XIV,  the  total  Missis- 
sippi drainage  basin  from  the  Appalachians  to  the  un- 
known Cordilleras.  He  called  it  the  land  of  Louis,  or 
Louisiana. 

Let  us  improvise  history.  Suppose  that  on  the  "beauti- 
ful April  morning  in  1607"  Captain  John  Smith  with  his 
lusty  crew  had  not  anchored  near  Chesapeake  Bay,  but 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  Suppose  their 
descendents,  instead  of  moving  "westward-ho"  roughshod 
across  range  and  river,  had  moved  "northward-ho" 
up-river  along  the  banks  of  Father  Mississippi  and  his 
constituent  children— the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the  Tennes- 
see, and  his  other  tributaries.  Suppose  they  had  laid  out 
state  bounds  on  nature's  lines  instead  of  the  cartogra- 
phers'— on  lines  which  separated  one  river  valley  from 
another  instead  of  separating  up-stream  from  down. 

Such  common  sense  cooperation  with  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, aside  from  its  other  benefits,  would  have  saved  a 
host  of  headaches  for  the  federal  courts,  howls  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  and  barrels  of  ink  in  editorial  offices. 
Every  state  would  then  have  been  just  naturally  a  "Val- 
ley Authority"  in  itself.  "State  rights,"  so  far  as  affected 
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by  stream  flow,  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  inexorable 
rights  of  Ol'  Man  River,  and  not  be  ever  at  outs  with 
him — as  badly  as  King  Canute  was  purported  to  be  with 
Ol'  Man  Neptune. 

Between  the  institution  of  state  and  colony  there  is  Go 
comparison.  As  Jefferson  sensed  it,  one  is  sovereignty 
and  the  other  subserviency.  But  pity  'tis  that  our  state 
boundaries  so  seldom  follow  Ol'  Dame  Nature's.  Na- 
ture's states  are  the  river  basins;  each  is  a  sovereignty, 
one  inside  the  other — the  Allegheny  inside  the  Ohio  and 
the  Ohio  inside  the  Mississippi.  Nature's  states  work 
together  in  perfect  harmony;  their  "compacts"  have  been 
worked  out  during  the  eons  since  the  last  geologic  uplift 
of  the  land  mass.  The  closer  man's  states  coincide  with 
the  Dame's,  the  closer  our  regional  sovereignty  coincides 
with  those  carved  by  our  rivers,  the  better  for  us  mere 
men.  Jefferson's  statehood  scheme  did  not  provide  for 
this  coincidence. 

The  latest  man-made  instrument  for  so  doing  is  the 
Valley  Authority.  That  ominous  word  "Authority"  ap- 
plies to  waters  and  not  persons,  and  usually  embraces 
parts  of  several  states.  Persons  go  on  about  their  busi- 
ness just  as  they  always  have,  from  electing  a  Congress- 
man to  jailing  a  town  drunk.  As  a  legal  instrument,  the 
Valley  Authority  derives  from  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  U.  S.  Constitution.  It  is  by  no  means  perfect;  it  is 
still  an  experiment,  just  as  was  the  first  steam  locomotive. 
That  implement  was  based  on  the  laws  of  pressure;  this 
one,  on  the  law  of  gravitation.  The  locomotive  scared 
the  horses  and  fell  into  the  ditch.  The  Authority  may 
scare  the  politicians  or  dam  the  wrong  stream.  In  each 
case  there  are  mistakes  which  are  subject  to  correction, 
but  the  principle  is  sound.  The  Authority  is  the  outcome 
of  a  solid  effort  to  bring  man's  concept  (and  practice) 
of  sovereignty  in  harmony  with  nature— and  the  river's. 


H, 


SCHOOLS  AND  SETTLERS 


LAVING  EXPLORED  ONE  SHORTCOMING  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 
Ordinance  of  1787— and  before  taking  up  another— let 
me  point  out,  parenthetically,  that  the  founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  was  as  much  interested  in  the  spread 
of  intelligence  as  in  the  trek  of  people  to  the  Middle 
West;  that  is,  in  equipment  for  citizenship  that  would  go 
into  the  building  up  of  new  states. 

Once  their  cabins  were  up,  settlers  in  those  parts  built 
free  schools.  Thanks  to  Jefferson,  there  was  history  back 
of  that — for  the  Charter  of  the  Northwest  Territory  pro- 
vided for  the  greatest  public  endowment  of  education  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  In  a  region  now  the  seat  of  five 
great  commonwealths,  that  charter  set  aside  for  school 
purposes  a  share  of  every  township.  Through  these  land 
grants,  from  crossroad  schools  to  state  universities,  sprang 
the  public  school  system  of  the  Great  Lakes  region 
which  was  to  set  the  pace  for  the  whole  West. 
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THE  FEE  SIMPLE  DESPOT 


ESIDES     THE    STATEHOOD     SYSTEM,     THERE    WAS     ANOTHER 

major  feature  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  affecting  Amer- 
ican habitability.  This  was  die  public  land  system.  Once 
the  United  States  came  into  possession  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  it  functioned  in  two  ways — (1)  as  sovereign, 
and  (2)  as  land  owner.  In  capacity  (1)  the  USA  di- 
vided its  sovereignty  with  future  communities  of  the 


folkland;  it  provided  for  their  ultimate  statehood.  In 
capacity  (2)  the  USA  divided  its  ownership  with  future 
citizens  of  the  folkland;  it  provided  for  their  ultimate 
"landhood." 

By  this  I  mean  something  as  definite  for  the  single 
individual  as  statehood  is  for  the  community  of  in- 
dividuals. Statehood  gives  control  (in  part)  to  activity 
within  a  bounded  area  of  land.  "Landhood"  gives  con- 
trol (in  whole)  to  the  land  itself  within  a  bounded  area. 
This  is  effected  by  "an  invention  of  the  Devil" — and  of 
our  revered  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors.  It  is  still  worshipped 
at  the  altar  of  Nordic  tradition;  its  spelling  is  that  of 
austere  Roman  obeisance;  it  is  the  fee  simple  title  to 
"real  property." 

Real  indeed!  It  is  real  and  absolute  rule  over  a  real 
piece  of  our  real  planet  Earth.  It  amounts  to  private 
sovereignty  over  such  piece.  It  is  the  alleged  "right"  of 
Farmer  John  Doe  or  of  Lumberman  Richard  Roe  to  do 
whatever  he  pleases  with  his  so-called  "own."  He  may 
treat  as  he  likes  his  own  piece  of  earth  with  total  dis- 
regard of  everybody  else.  If  he  so  desires,  he  may  shove, 
or  let  it  slide,  into  the  sea — and  he  does.  Messrs.  Doe 
and  Roe  are  doing  this  right  now  in  (and  to)  the  land 
of  America.  They  are  ruining,  every  year,  as  the  result 
of  needless  erosion,  half  a  million  acres.* 

"But,"  you  say,  "erosion  is  inevitable;  every  geologist 
will  tell  you  that  even  mountains  are  worn  down  to 
level  plains." 

Surely  they  are.  Nature  herself  is  wearing  down  the 
face  of  the  United  States  about  one  inch  every  thousand 
years.  But  in  so  doing  she  does  not  prick  the  skin  of  the 
earth's  face.  But  man  does.  That  is  the  whole  difference 
between  geologic  erosion  and  man-made  erosion.  The 
"knife"  man  uses  is  of  several  brands — ax,  plow,  hoof, 
and  fire  are  chief  among  them.  Reckless  logging, 
wrongly  placed  plowing,  overgrazing,  forest  fires— by 
these  methods  man  can  do  in  a  year  what  nature  cannot 
repair  in  a  century.  But  there  are  ways  of  preventing 
this  bleeding  process.  They  consist  in  proper  methods  of 
handling  those  "knives"  (ax,  plow,  hoof,  fire) : 

— Use  the  ax  in  the  production  forest,  the  kind  best 
suited  to  growing  timber,  occupying  generally  the  level 
ground  or  easier  slopes;  and  chop  no  more  each  year 
than  grows.  But  spare  the  protection  forest,  the  natural 
cover  on  the  steeper  slopes,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
checking  rapid  run-off. 

— Plow  along  the  contours  so  as  to  make  terraces  to 
check  run-off,  and  not  up  and  down  die  slopes  to  make 
gullies. 

— Limit  hoof  to  turf;  limit  the  number  of  sheep  and 
cattle  to  the  capacity  of  the  range— in  short,  do  not 
overgraze  it. 

— Prevent  forest  fires. 

All  these  things  can  be  done  and  are  being  done.  The 
ax  is  controlled  in  the  National  Forests  and  where  timber 
cutting  is  conducted  according  to  forestry.  The  plow 
is  controlled  on  demonstration  farms  under  cooperative 
agreements  between  farmers  and  the  U.  S.  Government 
(Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or  Soil  Conservation 
Service).  The  hoof  is  controlled  on  the  National  Forests 
by  grazing  regulations.  Forest  fires  can  be  fully  con- 
trolled only  by  the  great  roving  public,  and  only  after  it 

*  "Our  American  Land,"  Miscellaneous  Publications  No.  596,  page  5 
(U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Conservation  Service),  1946. 
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has  gained  some  real  sense  of  ecology.  Meanwhile  the 
various  states,  and  the  United  States  in  the  National 
Forests,  are  improving  each  year  their  fire  prevention 
services. 

One  farmer  to  set  an  early  example  of  plowing  along 
the  contours  was  the  father  of  the  public  land  system  him- 
self. Jefferson  told  what  "we  can  do,  if  we  care  enough: 

"We  now  plow  horizontally  following  the  curvature  of 
the  hills  and  hollows  on  dead  level,  however  crooked  the 
lines  may  be.  Every  furrow  thus  acts  as  a  reservoir  to 
receive  and  retain  the  waters;  scarcely  an  ounce  of  soil 
is  now  carried  away.  ...  In  point  of  beauty  nothing  can 
exceed  that  of  our  waving  lines  and  rows  winding  along 
the  face  of  our  hills  and  valleys."  (Land  Policy  Review, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Vol,  VII.,  No.  1,  Spring  1944.  Quoted  on 
back  cover  page.) 

Today,  enough  is  being  done  to  show  what  can  be  done 
to  curb  the  country's  bleeding  sickness.  But  outside  the 
meager  proportions  comprised  within  the  National  Forests 
and  the  other  public  reservations,  national  or  state,  the 
only  way  to  check  the  aforesaid  bleeding,  under  our 
free-for-all  fee  simple  system,  is  for  the  sovereign  people 
(of  a  state  or  of  the  United  States)  to  go  on  hands  and 
knees  to  each  sovereign  person  (Farmer  Doe  or  Lumber- 
man Roe)  and  ask  him,  "Please,  Mister,  for  our  150 
million  sakes  as  well  as  for  your  own  one  sake,  treat  in 
the  right  way,  not  the  wrong  way,  your  particular  little 
chunk  of  our  sweet  land  of  liberty."  Such  after  all  is 
our  present  American  geotechnic  system. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  let  me  quote  what  the  late 
Congressman  William  Kent  of  California,  donor  of  the 
Muir  Woods,  said  thirty  years  ago  about  fee  simple  be- 
fore an  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation at  Richmond,  Virginia: 

"In  summing  up,  I  arraign  this  traditional  fee  simple 
title  for  many  economic  and  social  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. .  .  . 

"It  has  contributed  a  great  impulse  ...  to  the  depletion 
of  our  agricultural  areas;  it  has  lessened  our  food  supplies 
and  increased  their  costs;  .  .  . 

"It  has  destroyed  our  forests,  wasted  our  coal  supplies, 
cascaded  our  petroleum. 

"It  has  encouraged  private  monopoly  and  resultant  ex- 
tortion, and  has  encouraged  malevolent  activities  by  our 
common  carriers. 

"More  than  any  other  privilege  it  has  permitted  men 
to  reap  where  they  have  not  sown." 
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A  FOREST  FOLKLAND 


LS    WITH    STATEHOOD    SO    WITH    LANDHOOD,    WE    AXE    EN- 

deavoring  to  make  repair.  We  are  working  to  place 
some  check  on  the  private  sovereignty  bestowed  by  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  and  the  Constitution.  And  fortu- 
nately a  check  thereon  was  provided  in  the  latter  instru- 
ment. Turn  to  Article  IV.,  Section  3,  Clause  2: 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Territory 
or  other  Property  belonging  to  the  United  States; 

If  Congress  may  "dispose  of"  U.  S.  territory  it  may  re- 
verse the  process  and  so  reserve  the  territory;  Congress 
may— if  it  will— hold  any  portion  of  the  public  domain 
from  the  clutches  of  fee  simple.  This,  of  course,  onlv 


with  land  not  already  alienated.  And  Congress  has  so 
done.  It  has  reserved  from  private  sovereignty,  and  for 
public  sovereignty,  several  kinds  of  special  domains  with- 
in the  general  one.  Among  these  are  Indian  Reservations 
and  National  Parks.  These  have  been  created  by  sepa- 
rate acts  of  Congress.  Finally,  in  1891,  a  general  policy 
of  reservation  was  adopted  and  applied  to  the  forest  por- 
tions of  the  public  domain,  putting  a  check  on  the  lum- 
ber sovereign. 

This  policy  was  contained  in  a  short  paragraph,  Section 
24,  added  to  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  repeal  timber  cul- 
ture laws,  and  for  other  purposes."  One  of  the  "other 
purposes"  turned  out  to  be  the  greatest  -imber  culture 
law  of  all.  Here  it  is: 

Sec.  24.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  may, 
from  time  to  time,  set  apart  and  reserve,  in  any  State  or 
Territory  having  public  lands  bearing  forests,  any  pare  of 
the  public  lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber 
or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value  or  not,  as 
public  reservations,  and  the  President  shall,  by  public  procla- 
mation, declare  the  establishment  of  such  reservations  and 
the  limits  thereof. 

This  act  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Harrison  on  March  3,  1891.  Dr.  Bernhard 
E.  Fernow,  who  preceded  Gifford  Pinchot  as  head  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Forestry,  thus  commented  on  the  mat- 
ter in  his  "Economics  of  Forestry": 

"It  is  upon  this  feeble  'rider'  attached  to  a  bill  hardly 
germane  to  the  subject  that  the  forest  reservation  policy 
of  the  federal  government  is  based,  that  the  federal  land 
policy,  which  before  considered  only  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  was  changed,  the  government  becoming  a 
land-owner  for  continuity." 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  guided  by  Gifford 
Pinchot's  surveys  of  the  forested  public  domain,  did  in- 
deed so  "set  apart  and  reserve."  Thereby  came  into  being 
the  bulk  of  the  National  Forests  in  our  western  country— 
a  forest  fol^land  the  size  of  France  wherein  timber  cul- 
ture supplants  timber  mining. 


We  have  now  completed  the  first  chapter  of  our  genesis 
of  geotechnics  in  the  United  States.  We  .started  (in  my 
previous  installment)  with  the  primeval  beginnings  of 
the  land  of  America;  the  advent  of  the  white  man  and 
his  settlement  in  thirteen  separate  communities  in  the 
Atlantic  coast  forest;  his  problems,  latent  and  immediate, 
of  making  himself  a  home  in  a  continental  wilderness; 
his  need  of  emulating  nature's  geotechnics  in  developing 
his  own  human  ecology. 

We  have  traced  the  part  of  Jefferson  in  this  genesis, 
and  his  role  as  America's  pioneer  geotechnist;  we  followed 
his  "farsight"  across  the  continent,  its  focus  sharpened 
by  America's  "Marco  Polo."  We  cited  his  great  plan  for 
the  region  of  the  near  Northwest,  whereby  the  state,  not 
the  colony,  became  the  unit  of  our  expansion.  We  have 
noted  certain  flaws  in  this  great  plan,  and  with  them 
remedies  seemingly  in  character  with  feffersonian  long 
range  principles. 

We  have  scanned  the  geotechnic  story  of  American 
land  as  such,  and  the  role  of  the  folkland  as  nation  maker. 
Linked  with  this  goes  the  story  of  American  waters,  and 
the  role  of  their  commerce,  in  turn,  as  nation  maker. 

(Next  installment:    Watershed  and    Washington] 
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Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on 

Children  and  Youth  .  •  •  A  SPECIAL  SECTION 


Youth  in  Today's  World:  Conference  Repori 


URGENCY  PERMEATED  THE  ATMOS- 
phere  at  the  National  Guard 
Armory  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Decem- 
ber 3-7,  when  over  5,000  persons  from 
every  state  and  territory  in  the  United 
States  and  a  number  of  foreign  countries 
met  together  for  the  Midcentury  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth. 

Professionals  and  lay  people  represent- 
ing every  field  of  service  to  children, 
they  and  thousands  of  their  friends  and 
colleagues  back  home  had  been  planning 
for  more  than  a  year  for  this  fifth  de- 
cennial national  conference  on  children, 
called  by  President  Truman  in  Septem- 
ber 1949.  Working  as  members  of  Con- 
ference committees,  cooperating  agencies, 
or  on  state  and  local  youth  commissions, 
they  had  gathered  facts  about  children's 
needs,  surveyed  local  conditions,  pulled 
together  available  knowledge  on  child- 
development,  and  otherwise  contributed 


KATHRYN  CLOSE 

to  the  store  of  written  material  assembled 
in  preparation  for  the  Conference. 

Now,  armed  with  four  printed  docu- 
ments representing  a  synthesis  of  this 
accumulation,  they  had  arrived  at  the 
nation's  capital  to  prepare  a  "platform" 
for  meeting  the  problems  which  prevent 
children  and  young  people  from  achiev- 
ing healthy  personalities.  And  they  had 
run  smack  up  against  the  greatest  prob- 
lem of  all — impending  war.  Stunned 
by  the  tragic  turn  of  events  in  Korea 
they  faced  the  grim  realization  that  noth- 
ing they  could  say  or  do  would  be  of 
any  value  to  the  nation's  young  unless 
it  helped  them  develop  the  kind  of  per- 
sonalities that  can  withstand  tension  and 
adversity. 

President  Truman  set  the  grave  tone 
when  he  warned  the  Conference  that 
the  nation  faces  "the  greatest  challenge 
in  our  history." 

"We    cannot    insulate    our    children 


from  the  uncertainties  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live  or  from  the  impact  of 
the  problems  which  confront  us  all,"  he 
said.  "What  we  can  and  must  do  is  to 
equip  them  to  meet  these  problems,  to 
do  their  part  in  the  total  effort,  and  to 
build  up  those  inner  resources  of  charac- 
ter which  are  the  main  strength  of  the 
American  people." 

The    necessary    strengthening   of   our 
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President  Truman 

military  defenses,  warned  the  President, 
"will  change  the  lives  of  our  young  peo- 
ple," many  of  whom  will  have  to  de- 
vote some  part  of  their  youth  to  defense 
activities.  "In  no  other  way  can  we  in- 
sure our  survival  as  a  nation." 

But  communism  wields  a  moral  and 
spiritual  as  well  as  a  military  threat, 
President  Truman  pointed  out,  and  he 
warned:  "Every  time  our  American  in- 
stitutions fail  to  live  up  to  their  high 
purposes,  every  time  they  fail  in  the 
proper  administration  of  justice,  the 
forces  of  communism  are  aided  in  their 
attempt  to  poison  the  minds  of  men 
everywhere  against  our  institutions." 

The  President  called  on  the  Confer- 
ence to  find  ways  of  helping  young 
people  better  understand  democracy: 
"We  must  teach  them  why  we  must 
fight,  when  necessary,  to  defend  our 
democratic  institutions,  our  beliefs  in 
the  rights  of  the  individual  and  our 
fundamental  belief  in  God." 


T 


HE  CHARGED  ATMOSPHERE,  INTENSIFIED 

by  President  Truman's  militant  speech, 
tended  to  sharpen  rather  than  to  blur 
the  focus  on  emotional  development,  but 
it  also  shifted  the  conferees'  sights  to 
rest  more  squarely  on  youth  than  on 
younger  children.  The  presence  of  500 
young  people  themselves,  and  their  ad- 
mission of  fright  and  uncertainty,  made 
it  hard  to  forget  that  this  was  the  group 
which  would  bear  the  brunt  of  total 
mobilization  or  war,  if  these  come. 

Gravity  rather  than  gloom  was  the 
prevailing  mood,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  Conference  vibrated  with  vitality. 
Never  before  had  this  reporter  witnessed 
such  a  degree  of  actual  participation  in 
so  large  a  gathering.  A  few  dignitaries 
spoke,  inspiringly  and  informatively,  at 


general  sessions  and  in  thirty-one  panel 
meetings,  but  they  only  set  the  stage  for 
thirty-nine  workshops  and  one  great 
"town  meeting"  where  every  one  of  the 
4,800  official  delegates  had  a  chance, 
and  seemed  to  take  it,  of  hammering 
out  the  recommendations  to  be  presented 
to  the  nation.  If  the  young  people  felt 
any  shyness  in  working  with  adults  they 
swallowed  it  in  their  desire  to  express 
their  own  ideas.  They  were  the  realists 
of  the  meeting,  who  time  and  again 
brought  their  generalizing  elders  down 
to  earth  with  specific  questions:  "Why 
do  the  schools  encourage  cheating 
through  competitive  grading?"  "If  I  get 
married  this  year  and  my  husband  is 
drafted  would  it  be  better  for  us  not  to 
have  any  children  until  he  can  be  perma- 
nently at  home?"  "What  can  the  church 
do  for  me?"  "What  do  you  mean  by 
spiritual  values,  anyway?" 

l\  ELIGION     HELD     A     DEFINITE    PLACE    IN 

this  Conference  beginning  with  the  ses- 
sion when  the  Reverend  George  A.  But- 
trick,  of  New  York,  pleaded  for  "faith  in 
God  as  Authority,  Shelter  and  Venture." 
It  also  provoked  one  of  the  sorest  areas 
of  controversy,  centering  around  its  rela- 
tionship to  public  education.  Dr.  But- 
trick  posed  the  question  of  whether  in 
condemning  "compulsory  religion,"  edu- 
cation did  not  deal  "perhaps  unwill- 
ingly" in  "compulsory  secularism." 

Early  in  the  week  a  few  conferees 
could  be  heard  asking,  "What  is  this 
'released  time'  people  are  so  excited 
about?"  But,  by  Thursday,  when  the 
final  recommendations  were  put  to  a 
vote  of  the  Conference  as  a  whole, 
everybody  seemed  to  know  well  enough 
to  have  a  decided  opinion.  There  the 
battle  over  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  the  use  of  the  public  schools 
for  the  promotion  of  religious  tenets 
came  to  a  vote  in  several  different  forms, 
all  of  them  won  by  those  interested  in 
keeping  religious  teaching  out  of  tax- 
supported  schools. 

Though  they  split  on  this  issue,  clergy- 
men of  every  denomination  unanimously 
insisted  on  the  recognition  of  spiritual 
values — or  a  sense  of  religion — as  neces- 
sary to  the  stable  development  of  the 
child.  The  young  people,  too,  were  "re- 
ligion conscious"  but,  in  formulating 
their  own  suggestions  for  incorporating 
this  feeling  in  the  recommendations,  ran 
against  a  snag  of  definitions.  After 
haggling  for  nearly  an  hour  over  the 
terms  "God,"  "Divine  Intelligence,"  or 
"Outside  Force,"  they  eventually  com- 
prised on  "Supreme  Being"  to  the  ap- 


parent satisfaction  of  no  one. 

A  few  hardy  individualists  spoke  up 
for  "the  freedom  not  to  believe"  or  for 
the  definition  of  a  healthy  personality 
as  a  person  "who  can  stand  on  his  own 
feet  without  the  need  of  authority,"  but 
the  consensus  was  that  "basic  religion" 
was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  recipe 
for  healthy  development. 

Racial  or  religious  discrimination 
came  in  for  heavy  condemnation  as  a 
stumbling  block  to  wholesome  per- 
sonality, though  it  took  a  battle  led  by  a 
southern  white  woman  at  the  final  ses- 
sion to  get  through  a  recommendation 
specifically  calling  for  an  eventual  end 
of  segregation. 

Because  of  Washington's  segregated 
patterns  outside  of  federally  owned  in- 
stitutions, the  Conference  had  arranged 
for  congregate  living  quarters  for  the 
500  youth  delegates,  at  Fort  Myers,  Vir- 
ginia, thus  providing  many  of  them  with 
their  first  experience  in  interracial  liv- 
ing. Others,  in  their  natural  prying 
around  Washington,  came  up  against 
the  first  real  segregation  they  had  ever 
witnessed.  Perhaps  it  was  the  combi- 
nation of  these  experiences  that  made 
so  many  young  people  call  for  the  re- 
peatedly defeated  recommendation  that 
no  further  federally  sponsored  confer- 
ence representing  the  people  as  a  whole 
and  concerned  with  their  welfare  be  held 
in  Washington  until  the  city  had  wiped 
out  segregation.  The  young  people 
finally  succeeded,  however,  in  getting 
the  Conference  to  adopt  an  amendment 
to  the  Civil  Rights  recommendation  ap- 
pealing to  the  federal  government  to 
abolish  segregation  in  the  nation's 
capital. 


THIS    WAS    DEMOCRACY    IN    ACTION 

there  were  bound  to  be  controversies — 
universal  military  training,  publicly  sup- 
ported nursery  schools,  federal  aid  to 
education,  and  disability  insurance,  to 
name  a  few  provoking  the  most  passion- 
ate arguments.  None,  however,  dis- 
rupted the  apparently  universal  agree- 
ment that  the  child  should  be  regarded 
as  a  whole  rather  than  treated  in  seg- 
ments. The  call  for  "inter-disciplinary 
cooperation"  came  frequently  and  in- 
sistently, though  the  somewhat  mathe- 
matical description,  "the  whole  child." 
seemed  to  be  giving  way  to  the  happier 
phrase  "healthy  personality." 

Oscar  R.  Ewing,  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator and  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference's National  Committee,  indicated 
the  wide  range  of  considerations  in- 
volved in  providing  a  chance  for  a 
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healthy  personality  when,  introducing 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
reported  on  the  purposes  of  the  as- 
semblage: 

"We  aim  to  further  the  development 
of  a  healthy  personality,  through  the  con- 
tributions of  family  life,  the  church,  the 
school,  health  services,  social  services, 
vocational  guidance,  and  placement  serv- 
ices. We  are  exploring,  at  the  same 
time,  economic  forces;  working  condi- 
tions; leisure  time;  and  the  influence  of 
the  law,  the  courts,  and  the  protective 
services. 

"We  have  to  explore  the  spiritual 
values  of  our  people  and  our  society; 
the  effect  of  conflicting  standards;  the 
influence  of  the  neighborhood;  the  effect 
of  family  income;  the  significance  of 


artistic  expression;  the  impact  of  the 
mass  media  of  communications,  such  as 
the  press,  radio,  television,  movies,  and 
the  like;  and  the  effect  of  mobilization 
and  possible  war. 

"We  aim  to  further  healthy  personality 
development  of  children  in  special  situa- 
tions— children  in  families  with  inade- 
quate income;  children  with  part  time 
parents;  children  on  the  move;  children 
with  severe  mental  and  physical  limi- 
tations: children  with  serious  emotional 
disorders;  and  children  who  rebel. 

"We  aim,  finally,  to  determine  how  a 
community  can  assess  what  needs  to  be 
done  in  planning  creatively  for  young 
people  .  .  .  and  how  best -to  implement 
the  recommendations  and  findings  that 
come  out  of  this  conference." 


Knowledge  and  Qaps 


From  the  first  the  conferees  were  re- 
minded that  their  discussions  of  these 
aims  would  have  little  validity  unless 
they  were  based  on  specific  knowledge 
of  how  children  develop.  Prior  to  the 
Conference  the  delegates  had  each  been 
sent  a  copy  of  the  "Fact-Finding  Re- 
port," outlining  the  various  stages  of  a 
child's  emotional  growth  and  their  im- 
plications for  the  family,  the  school,  the 
church,  and  other  institutions.  [See  page 
27.]  In  Washington  they  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  discuss  these 
theories  with  many  of  the  psychiatrists, 
pediatricians,  and  research  workers  re- 
sponsible for  them  and  to  learn  more 
not  only  of  the  present  gaps  in  knowl- 
edge but  also  of  the  wide  span  between 
what  is  known  and  its  application. 

There  were  some  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  place  of  heredity  or 
"constitutional  factors"  in  determining 
personality,  but  opinion  was  unanimous 
as  to  the  importance  of  love  in  the 
child's  early  life.  If  a  child  has  "a 
pair  of  good  parents  who  love  him 
truly,"  maintained  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock, 
of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  he  can  put  up  with 
a  lot  of  other  deprivations.  And  Dr. 
Franz  Alexander,  Chicago  psychiatrist, 
in  a  panel  paper  read  in  his  absence, 
maintained  that  "internal  standards 
which  become  integral  parts  of  the  per- 
sonality" can  only  develop  "if  the  process 
of  social  adjustment  is  based  on  posi- 
tive identification,  on  love,  trust,  and 
admiration  of  the  growing  child  for 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  his  up- 
bringing." To  these  observations  Dr. 
Sibylle  Escalona,  of  the  Menninger 
Foundation,  added  the  corollary:  "We 


are  forced  to  recognize  that  the  health 
and  well-being  of  future  generations 
is  in  large  measure  the  result  of  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  adults  that 
constitute  the  world  of  the  child." 

All  is  not  necessarily  lost,  however,  if 
the  child  has  a  bad  start,  for,  according 
to  Dr.  Alexander,  "many  of  the  adverse 
influences  of  early  childhood  can  be  cor- 
rected by  later  experiences  in  life." 

This  point  was  corroborated  by  Erik 
H.  Erickson,  San  Francisco  lay  analyst 
whose  theories  on  course  of  personality 
development  had  been  heavily  drawn 
upon  for  the  "Fact-Finding  Report." 

Mr.  Erickson  stressed  the  conflicts  of 
youth,  particularly  in  a  period  of  na- 
tional emergency.  Youth  is  a  time,  he 
said,  when  a  sense  of  positive  identity 
with  family  traditions,  an  outside  group, 
or  "clear  cut  historical  values"  must  be 
achieved  if  the  personality  is  not  to  be 
diffused.  One  of  the  enemy's  secret 
weapons  in  the  cold  war,  he  maintained, 
is  to  create  tensions  which  complicate 
identity  development. 

All  through  the  discussions  of  child 
development  came  warnings  against 
scaring  young  parents  with  scientific 
theories.  This  in  fact  seemed  to  be  one 
of  the  Conference's  own  conflicts:  how 
to  spread  far  and  wide  the  knowledge 
of  the  basic  tenets  of  mental  hygiene 
and  good  child  care  without  burdening 
parents  with  a  sense  of  anxiety  and 
guilt.  More  and  earlier  parent  education 
was  urged  as  a  necessity,  but  a  woman 
in  one  of  the  workshops  complained: 
"Mothers  are  not  ready  for  all  the  psy- 
chology and  psychiatry  they're  expected 
to  practice  on  their  children.  There's 
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no  stability  in  us.  We  jump  from  one 
feeling  to  another  and  end  up  feeling 
completely  inadequate." 

This  mother  was  backed  by  Dr.  Crete 
Bibring,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
who  said  that  the  forced  acceptance  of 
knowledge  by  persons  not  ready  for  it 
might  do  more  harm  than  good.  Dr. 
Spock  also  recognized  the  problem  crea- 
ated  by  "our  respect  for  scientific  au- 
thority," but  he  suggested  that  there 
might  be  other  reasons  for  the  wide- 
spread uneasiness  of  parents,  and  recom- 
mended this  as  an  area  for  further  re- 
search." 

Fathers  received  considerable  attention 
in  a  number  of  workshops.  In  one,  the 
question  arose  as  to  the  value  of  the 
current  practice  of  encouraging  the 
father  to  be  an  active  member  of  the 
family  unit  through  infant  care,  in  view 
of  the  break  in  close  relationship  which 
will  occur  if  the  father  has  to  enter  the 
armed  services.  It  took  a  youth  dele- 
gate, Margot  Cassel,  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege, to  point  out  the  futility  of  parents 
trying  to  educate  children  for  specific 
life  situations:  "They  should  help  us  de- 
velop as  normal  human  beings,  with 
strengths  that  will  enable  us  to  accept 
all  that  we  must  face." 

In  another  group,  Rabbi  Abram  V. 
Goodman,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  pointed 
to  the  importance  of  fathers  to  pre- 
adolescent  children  and  suggested  that 
some  means  be  found  for  providing  mas- 
culine associations  for  those  whose 
fathers  must  be  away. 

The  basic  points  which  emerged  from 
the  six  workshops  concerned  with  the 
various  phases  of  child  development 
were  summarized  by  a  joint  committee 
as: 

The  changing  needs  of  each  child 
depend  on  his  individuality,  his  environ- 
ment and  particularly  his  relationship 
to  his  parents. 

The  feelings  for  children  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  professional  people  are 
more  important  than  the  techniques 
they  use. 

Attitudes  in  giving  advice  are  more 
important  than  the  advice  given. 

Both  boys  and  girls  need  to  be  close 
to  men  and  women  for  good  emotional 
development. 

A  general  healthy  personality  is  not 
established  once  and  for  all  at  any  age 
period,  but  can  be  strengthened  or  weak- 
ened at  any  stage  in  life. 


1   HE      EXPERTS       AT      THE      CONFERENCE 

showed  considerable  awareness  that  our 
present  knowledge  of  children's  needs  is 
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far  from  definitive.  Among  those  who 
called  for  an  interdisciplinary  attack  in 
carrying  on  more  research  was  Leonard 
Mayo,  vice-chairman  of  the  Conference's 
National  Committee. 

Speaking  at  a  general  session  Mr. 
Mayo  pointed  to  the  disparity  in  research 
progress  between  the  physical  and  social 
sciences  and  to  the  failure  of  either  to 
cross  university  departmental  lines  — 


from  infancy  through  adolescence,  he  de- 
plored the  way  they  are  cruelly  dis- 
regarded for  large  segments  of  chil- 
dren. 

"Though  our  knowledge  is  incomplete 
in  most  aspects  of  personality  develop- 
ment," Dr.  Spock  said,  "there  is  plenty 
of  knowledge  to  do  an  infinitely  better 
job  than  is  being  done  today."  He 
named  as  the  "most  obvious  and  im- 


A  chat  between  sessions:  left  to  right,  Oscar  R. 
Ewing,  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  Reverend 
George  A.  Buttrick,  Monsignor  John  J.  McClafferty. 


"and  yet  every  child  born  into  the  world 
crosses  such  'lines'  at  the  r^te  of  several 
times  an  hour."  This  poses  a  major 
problem  to  the  practitioner  who  "must 
attempt  to  apply  as  a  whole  that  which 
comes  to  him  in  segments."  Gaining 
and  applying  knowledge  are  a  part  of 
one  process,  this  social  worker  main- 
tained, and  "those  identified  with  one 
part  have  a  responsibility  to  the  other." 
Mr.  Mayo  also  called  for  a  new  em- 
phasis as  the  point  of  application. 
"There  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  science  of 
application,"  he  maintained,  "and  50  per- 
cent of  both  lies  in  what  knowledge  to 
apply  and  how  to  apply  it."  Some  of  the 
blocks  standing  in  the  way  of  intelli- 
gent application  he  identified  as:  a 
failure  to  test  theories  sufficiently;  in- 
adequate collation  of  the  results  of  re- 
search; the  personality  factor — "if  the 
truth  hurts  in  the  psychological  sense  we 
do  not  act  upon  it  readily." 

JT\.r    THE    SAME    SESSION    DR.    BENJAMIN 

Spock   decried  the  gaps  in   application. 
Tracing   the   known   needs   of  children 


mediate  needs"  more  and  earlier  help 
for  emotionally  neglected  children  and 
improvement  of  the  schools. 

Since  a  pair  of  "truly  loving  parents" 
— offering  the  "well-rounded,  easygoing 
kind  of  love,  not  the  lopsided  varieties" 
— is  the  one  essential  for  every  child 
under  six,  something  must  be  done  for 
the  young  children  who  have  no  parents 
or  who  are  being  neglected  in  their 
own  homes,  the  noted  pediatrician  main- 
tained. When  good  adoption  practices, 
reliable  foster  homes,  and  first  class 
nursery  schools  are  not  available,  he  said, 
we  often  see  young  personalities  "being 
warped  right  in  front  of  our  eyes." 

The  school  aged  child,  said  Dr.  Spock, 
"whether  for  good  or  evil"  is  learning 
much  more  than  subject  matter.  Yet 
our  schools  are  too  few  and  too  crowded, 
the  equipment  is  antiquated,  the  teachers 
are  too  few  and  many  of  them  in- 
adequately trained,  or  temperamentally 
unsuited  to  their  work,  the  programs — 
often  at  community  insistence — are  more 
concerned  with  the  three  R's  than  in 
helping  children  develop  their  potentiali- 
ties, and  the  proportion  of  national  in- 


come going  to  public  education  is  falling. 
Adolescents  are  also  short-changed  by 
our  educational  system,  Dr.  Spock  main- 
tained, for  they  are  denied  "an  adequate 
sense  of  acceptance  into  the  grown-up 
world  and  of  dignified  participation 
in  it." 


H 


OW      TO      CLOSE      THE      CAP       BETWEEN 

knowledge  and  application  in  the  institu- 
tions affecting  children  was  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  Conference.  Is  this  knowl- 
edge being  put  to  use  in  the  family,  the 
churches,  the  schools,  leisure  time  pro- 
grams, vocational  aid,  health  and  welfare 
services,  the  courts?  Not  well  enough, 
cried  delegate  after  delegate,  bringing 
an  abundance  of  testimony  as  to  the  un- 
even sensitivity  to  children's  needs  with- 
in these  institutions. 

The  widespread  incidence  of  broken 
homes  and  anxiety-ridden  parents  was 
offered  as  evidence  that  the  first  place 
for  improved  application  must  be  with- 
in the  family  itself.  Immaturity  among 
adults  emerged  as  the  chief  source  of 
family  difficulties,  and  this  in  turn  was 
blamed  in  large  part  on  early  childhood 
experiences.  Thus  the  conferees  found 
themselves  caught  in  the  vicious  circle  of 
immature  parent,  unstable  child,  imma- 
ture parent.  Some  of  the  weapons  sug- 
gested for  breaking  this  sequence  were 
increased  family  welfare  and  marriage 
counseling  services,  preparation  for  mar- 
riage in  the  schools  and  colleges,  sex 
education,  community  use  of  mass  media 
of  communication  for  education  in 
"family  centered  living." 

Some  controversy  emerged  in  the 
panels  and  workshops  as  to  sex  educa- 
tion in  the  schools,  but  there  was  gen- 
eral agreement  that  this  should  at  least 
be  begun  in  the  home.  To  be  of  any 
value  anywhere  it  must  include  more 
than  the  mere  facts  and  be  "psychologi- 
cally and  humanistically  oriented,"  main- 
tained Dr.  Fred  Brown,  New  York 
clinical  psychologist. 

The  suggestion  for  "well  family  con- 
ferences" comparable  to  "well  baby 
clinics"  emerged  from  one  workshop 
where  participants  evinced  a  concern 
for  greater  encouragement  to  successful 
parents. 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
nursery  schools  are  a  help  or  a  hindrance 
to  good  family  relationships  were  carried 
all  the  way  to  the  final  session  of  the 
conference.  There,  a  recommendation 
for  the  provision  of  nursery  schools  in 
public  school  systems,  sponsored  by  dele- 
gates who  regard  such  facilities  as  edu- 
cational for  both  mother  and  child,  was 
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bitterly  contested  by  those  who  see  them 
as  an  encouragement  to  mothers  to  hand 
over  their  responsibilities  to  outsiders. 
It  was  also  opposed  by  some  delegates 
who  believe  in  the  usefulness  of  nursery 
schools  but  not  as  a  public  venture. 
Nevertheless,  the  Conference  upheld  it. 

School  systems  came  in  for  a  flood 
of  blame  for  not  being  realistic  in  their 
programs,  the  most  vivid  indictment 
coming  from  Allison  Davis  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

"The  vast  store  of  ability  in  millions 
of  children  in  the  lower  socio-economic 
groups  is  largely  wasted  because  their 
teachers  do  not  understand  the  basic 
cultural  habits  of  the  working  groups," 
Professor  Davis  charged.  The  fact  that 
70  percent  of  the  children  in  our  schools 
come  from  the  lower  socio-economic 
groups,  and  95  percent  of  the  teachers 
from  the  middle  socio-economic  groups 
results  in  a  great  "cultural  divide,"  he 
explained. 

Professor  Davis  told  of  studies  carried 
on  by  social  anthropologists  showing 
that  behavior  frowned  on  as  "delin- 
quent" by  "middle  class  teachers,  clini- 
cians, and  psychiatrists"  is  in  slum  chil- 
dren often  a  perfectly  realistic,  adaptive, 
and  socially  acceptable  response  to 
reality.  "In  lower  class  families,  physi- 
cal aggression  is  as  much  a  normal, 
socially  approved,  and  socially  incul- 
cated type  of  behavior  as  it  is  in  fron- 
tier communities." 

Among  the  sad  results  of  this  mis- 
understanding of  socio-economic  differ- 
ences are  "an  unrealistic  and  extremely 
uninteresting  curriculum"  and  "cultur- 
ally biased"  intelligence  tests.  Because 
the  children  of  lower  socio-economic 
groups  have  no  basis  of  experience  for 
answering  the  questions  on  most  in- 
telligence tests,  they  make  poor  scores 
and  are  shunted  into  slow  groups,  the 
Chicago  educator  maintained.  More- 
over, he  charged,  school  systems  have 
"usually  provided  poorer  buildings  and 
equipment,  and  higher  teacher-loads  for 
those  schools  located  in  the  lower  socio- 
economic  neighborhoods,  because  the 
pupils  there  are  supposed  to  be  'inferior' 
in  mental  ability." 

The  schools  were  also  scrutinized  in  a 
panel  meeting  where  Marquis  Childs, 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  and  Earl 
James  McGrath,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  considered  the  educator's  role 
in  building  responsible  citizenship.  "The 
adolescent  youth  has  been  encouraged  to 
accept  the  fruits  of  a  free  society  with- 
out contributing  to  its  sustenance  or  its 
future  growth,"  Mr.  Childs  charged,  and 
he  warned:  "We  will  continue  to  allow 


this  to  happen  at  our  imminent  peril." 

Our  only  hope,  Mr.  Childs  argued, 
it  to  "teach  young  people  the  meaning 
of  free  choice  in  a  free  society."  But 
he  questioned  the  possibility  of  achiev- 
ing this  under  an  "educational  system 
that  is  far  too  often  treated  as  though 
it  were  merely  a  kind  of  luxury  that 
could  be  curtailed  or  ignored  at  will." 

Less  pessimistic,  Commissioner  Mc- 
Grath posed  a  number  of  questions  for 
educators  who  wish  to  evaluate  their 
own  roles  as  citizen  molders:  "Are  our 
classrooms  democratic  or  authoritarian? 
Do  teachers  show  genuine  and  continu- 
ing interest  in  the  real  problems  of  their 
children?  Is  every  pupil  given  a  chance 
to  participate  in  the  total  school  pro- 
gram?" 

The  home,  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity all  have  important  roles  in  edu- 
cating for  citizenship,  he  said. 

Teachers  and  parents  can  learn  much 
from  each  other  and  must  work  to- 
gether, one  workshop  agreed,  while  a 
panel  put  the  responsibility  for  lessening 
"school-family  tensions"  on  parents  by 
participating  in  school  activities.  In  an- 
other group,  Dr.  Lyle  W.  Ashby,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  urged  edu- 
cators to  impress  upon  the  American 
people  the  immediate  necessity  of  pro- 
viding well  trained  and  emotionally  ad- 
justed teachers  in  the  classrooms,  enough 
classrooms  so  that  children  will  at  least 
have  a  place  to  sit  down,  and  decently 
equipped  classrooms  in  which  children 
and  teachers  can  work  effectively. 

Youth  delegates  took  active  part  in  the 
school  discussions.  "There  ought  to  be  a 
law  against  so  much  competition,"  said 
one  seventeen-year-old,  and  so  stimulated 
consideration  of  the  effects  of  competi- 
tive as  against  cooperative  programs  and 
activities  on  youth's  aims  and  outlook. 

Discussions  of  leisure  time  activities 
brought  out  their  potentialities  as  educa- 
tional forces,  as  well  as  the  opportuni- 
ties they  provide  for  play  and  self-ex- 
pression. There  seemed  to  be  general 
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agreement  that  adults  should  "recognize 
and  develop  the  traits  acquired  through 
leisure  which  lead  to  healthier  children 
— physically,  emotionally,  mentally  and 
spiritually,"  as  Charles  K.  Brightbill, 
executive  secretary  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Religion  and  Welfare  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  put  it.  Other  dele- 
gates saw  recreation  as  providing:  a 
means  of  escape;  a  method  for  express- 
ing inner  feelings;  development  of  social 
attributes;  experience  in  group  coopera- 
tion. "All  the  recreation  halls  in  the 
world  won't  improve  youth  unless  adults 
provide  healthy  leadership  and  set  good 
examples,"  observed  Gertrude  Wilson 
of  the  Educational  Alliance,  New  York. 
Youth  delegates  maintained  that 
young  people  were  not  interested  in 
recreation  programs  unless  they  had  a 
part  in  the  planning. 

JLJlSCUSSION    OF    SOCIAL    SERVICES    EMPHA- 

sized  professional  training  as  of  prime 
importance  but  also  brought  forth  a. 
general  agreement  that  scientific  knowl- 
edge about  child  development  can  be 
applied  effectively  only  by  persons  who 
have  a  real  feeling  for  children.  Lack 
of  community  support  was  cited  as  a 
hazard  to  proper  services.  Manuel 
Kaufman,  Philadelphia  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council,  blamed  this  on  general 
apathy  toward  social  work,  this  coun- 
try's tradition  of  self-sufficiency,  the 
opinion  that  requests  for  service  indi- 
cate weakness,  the  stigma  attaching  to 
those  who  ask  help. 

The  lack  or  inadequacy  of  various 
services  in  rural  areas  came  out  in  a 
number  of  meetings  where  delegates 
urged  extension  of  health,  welfare,  voca- 
tional guidance,  and  church  services  to 
neglected  communities.  It  also  was  sug- 
gested that  the  armed  forces  cooperate 
with  employers  and  vocational  guidance 
experts  to  help  shape  the  long  range 
vocational  future  of  those  in  military 
service. 


Forces  Affecting  Children 


"We  cannot  immunize  our  children 
against  the  times,"  one  delegate  re- 
marked, voicing  the  Conference's  con- 
viction that  the  "forces"  of  contempo- 
rary life  must  be  made  more  positive 
for  children. 

Religion  came  into  the  picture  as  a 
hopeful  potential,  weakened  in  com- 
parison with  its  historical  influence,  but 
still  available  as  a  source  of  strength 


for  withstanding  today's  tensions. 

"Unless  and  until  the  criteria  which 
religion  provides  for  all  races  and  con- 
ditions of  men  are  commonly  accepted, 
democracy  itself  cannot  be  on  a  firm 
foundation,"  said  James  V.  Thompson, 
of  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 

The  common  elements  of  all  faiths 
that  can  be  helped  in  personality  de- 
velopment were  sought  in  a  panel  meet- 
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ing  of  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish 
representatives. 

"Religion  is  not  magic,"  said  Mon- 
signor  John  J.  McClafferty,  "nor  is  it 
philosophy,  or  ethics,  or  art.  Essentially 
it  is  the  liaison  between  man  and  God." 

Rabbi  Uri  Miller  of  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America  maintained  that  the 
"lack  of  religion  is  the  principal  reason 
for  the  wide  development  of  psychiatry 
in  recent  years."  Because  religion 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  individual, 
he  said,  the  religious  person  is  less  likely 
to  have  a  sense  of  rejection.  By  im- 
parting a  feeling  of  brotherhood  with 
all  mankind  it  assists  the  adolescent  to 
enter  adult  life. 

The  Reverend  Raymond  B.  Johnson, 
of  Hingham,  Mass.,  suggested  that  the 
current  apathy  of  young  people  toward 
religion  may  mean  that  "we  need  to 
broaden  the  base  of  our  conception." 
Said  he:  "The  difficulty  is  that  we  start 
off  with  definitions  instead  of  develop- 
ing in  the  individual  capacity  for  re- 
ligion, giving  him  an  opportunity  to 
think  the  subject  through  and  then  to 
follow  any  particular  faith  which  he 
may  prefer." 


PATTERNS      RECEIVED       HEAVY 

emphasis  from  the  platform  and  in  dis- 
cussion groups  as  major  forces  affecting 
children's  lives.  But  it  was  Margaret 
Mead,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  who  chilled  and 
thrilled  the  audience  at  a  general  ses- 
sion with  a  description  of  the  effects  of 
the  changing,  unpredictable  nature  of 
modern  life  on  families  and  children. 
Said  she: 

"American  children  are  growing  up 
within  the  most  rapidly  changing  cul- 
ture of  which  we  have  any  record  in 
the  world,  within  a  culture  where  for 
several  generations,  each  generation's  ex- 
perience has  differed  sharply  from  the 
last,  and  in  which  the  experience  of  the 
youngest  child  in  a  large  family  will  be 
extraordinarily  different  from  that  of 
the  first  born.  Mothers  cannot  look 
back  to  the  experience  of  their  mothers, 
nor  even  to  that  of  their  older  sisters; 
young  husbands  and  fathers  have  no 
guides  to  the  behavior  which  they  are 
assuming  today.  So  long  standing  and 
so  rapid  have  been  these  processes  of 
change  that  expectation  of  change  and 
anxiety  about  change  have  been  built 
into  our  character  as  a  people." 

Miss  Mead  found  strengths  and 
dangers  in  the  characteristic  mobility  of 
American  life.  This,  she  said,  has 
brought  about  flexibility,  awareness,  and 


"a  capacity  to  shift  and  change,  to  pause 
and  weigh."  But  it  has  also  exacted  a 
price:  "the  price  of  loneliness,  of  the 
sense  that  each  ventures  along  a  path 
unguarded  by  the  friendly  spirits  of  past 
generations." 

Therefore,  said  this  noted  social  an- 
thropologist, new  educational  efforts 
must  be  directed  toward  helping  chil- 
dren find  reassurance  from  within 
themselves:  "Now,  because  the  task 
ahead  of  them  is  even  more  exacting 
than  any  task  which  Americans  have 
yet  faced,  we  must  use  the  knowledge 
which  the  new  sciences  of  human  be- 
havior have  given  us,  to  create  the  con- 
ditions for  the  strength  that  will  be 
needed,  to  give  protection  against  loneli- 
ness, new  sources  within  the  self,  new 
capacities  for  moving  into  the  future." 

The  confusion  in  which  children  and 
young  people  find  themselves  because  of 
conflicting  values  stirred  considerable 
discussion.  The  conflicts  between 
"equality  before  God"  and  discrirnina- 
t  i  o  n  ,  cooperation  and  competition, 
brotherly  love  and  war,  were  all  cited  as 
examples  of  the  disparity  between  cur- 
rent preachment  and  practice. 

"All  our  school  programs  and  ac- 
tivities are  keyed  to  produce  a  keen 
sense  of  competition,"  observed  one  dele- 
gate. Another  maintained  that  Ne- 
groes who  hear  about  democracy  while 
they  experience  discrimination  can  only 
develop  "schizoid  personalities."  And  an- 
other asked:  "How  can  we  teach  our 
young  people  that  love  is  the  motivating 
force  of  life  when  we  have  to  ask  them 
to  go  out  and  kill?" 

One  workshop  became  so  conscious 
of  the  deep-seated  disillusionment  such 
conflicts  create  in  young  people  that  it 
passed  a  resolution  urging  "every  or- 
ganized force  in  the  United  States"  to 
close  the  gap  between  "our  high  spiri- 
tual, ethical,  and  political  aspirations 
and  actual  daily  practice." 

Sophia  L.  Fahs  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  expressed  another 
point  of  view  when  she  suggested  in  a 
panel  discussion  that  perhaps  adults  add 
to  children's  conflicts  by  expecting  too 
much  of  them.  "Our  ideals  have  been 
too  high  and  too  abstract,"  she  said. 
"We  must  help  children  get  away  from 
the  great  burden  of  guilt  they  feel." 


IT     WAS     OBVIOUSLY     THE     SENSE     OF     THE 

Conference  that  discrimination — racial 
and  religious — is  a  major  obstacle  to 
healthy  personality  development.  Testi- 
mony as  to  its  damaging  effects  came 
out  all  through  the  Conference  as  well 


as  in  the  specific  panel  and  workshops 
set  up  to  examine  the  subject.  These 
discussions  dealt  with  the  effects  of  dis- 
crimination on  the  discriminator  as  well 
as  those  discriminated  against. 

Prejudice,  pointed  out  Sister  Mary  de 
Lourdes  of  St.  Joseph  College,  is  based 
on  fear  and  ignorance.  "Only  when 
we  have  a  deep  measure  of  trust  in 
children  will  we  develop  people  who  are 
not  afraid  of  different  peoples,  different 
religions,  and  different  groups." 

Children  develop  ideas  of  prejudice 
and  discrimination  as  early  as  four  or 
five  years  of  age,  said  the  psychologist 
Kenneth  B.  Clark,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  The  fact  that  some  peo- 
ple seem  to  gain  at  least  temporarily 
from  their  prejudicial  actions,  he  main- 
tained, obscures  the  long-run  loss  to 
the  community. 

Discussions  of  mass  media  of  com- 
munication dealt  almost  entirely  with 
television.  Though  there  were  some  who 
decried  the  poor  taste  and*  violence  in 
many  of  the  programs  to  which  chil- 
dren are  exposed,  the  emphasis  was  on 
making  the  most  educationally  of  this 
new  medium  and  on  more  effective 
parental  supervision.  After  hearing 
about  the  large  portion  of  the  day  many 
children  spent  on  television,  Lyman 
Bryson  of  Columbia  University  re- 
marked: "Apparently  the  only  noise  one 
does  not  hear  in  the  living  room  today 
is  the  sound  of  the  parental  foot  go- 
ing down." 


|  O    TOPIC    OCCUPIED    SO    MUCH    CoNFER- 

ence  thought  and  comment  as  the  effects 
on  children  and  young  people  of  the 
threat  of  war.  Scarcely  a  speaker  or 
delegate  from  the  President  to  the 
high  school  youth  but  referred  to  the 
grave  situation  facing  the  nation.  Two 
themes  predominated:  Services  to  chil- 
dren must  be  strengthened  to  provide 
as  much  protection  as  possible  from 
the  hazards  of  war  and  the  disrupting 
factors  of  mobilization;  young  people, 
on  whom  the  main  burden  of  the  crisis 
will  fall,  must  be  given  whatever  sup- 
port they  need  to  face  the  difficulties 
ahead. 

Robert  Bondy,  chairman  of  the  Con- 
ference's Advisory  Council  on  National 
Organizations,  reminded  the  delegates 
that  they  were  discussing  the  develop- 
ment of  healthy  personality  at  a  time 
when  the  government  is  distributing  a 
leaflet  entitled  "Survival  Under  Atomic 
Attack." 

Today's  grave  situation  will  prevail 
for  many  years  to  come,  Mr.  Bondy 
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predicted,  and  will  have  many  implica- 
tions for  children,  among  them:  wide- 
spread employment  of  teen-agers  and  a 
concomitant  drop  in  school  enrollments; 
increasing  employment  of  mothers  of 
young  children  and  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  need  for  foster  care;  severe 
housing  shortages;  an  increase  in  ten- 
sions and  a  resultant  weakening  of  the 
setting  for  a  healthy  personality. 

Discussions  revealed  differences  of 
opinion  over  the  desirability  of  universal 
military  training,  those  who  were  "for" 
it  pointing  to  the  unfairness  and  resent- 
ments which  arise  from  the  present  selec- 
tive service  system,  and  those  "against" 
holding  up  the  dangers  of  mass  regimen- 
tation. A  recommendation  for  UMT 
was  carried  from  workshop  to  the  con- 
ference as  a  whole,  which  voted  it  down. 

In  a  panel  meeting  Dr.  William  C. 
Menninger,  Menninger  Foundation,  en- 
dorsed a  system  of  universal  service  for 
eighteen-year-olds  with  selective  assign- 
ments for  a  period  of  one  to  three  years. 
Warning  of  possible  undesirable  effects 
on  youth,  the  family,  economic  life,  and 
the  future  from  such  regimentation  he 
also  saw  some  gains:  confidence  and  se- 
curity in  our  national  strength;  growth 
of  pride  in  the  youth  who  serves;  a 
deepening  sense  of  citizen  responsibility; 
the  socializing  which  comes  from  par- 
ticipating and  belonging. 

Girls,  too,  should  contribute  some 
service,  suggested  Dorothy  Stratton  of 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  USA.  She  re- 
ported answers  to  questionnaires  which 
indicated  that  high  school  girls  are 
worrying  about  the  effects  of  mobiliza- 
tion on  themselves  and  their  "boy 


friends"  but  that  college  girls  "seem  to 
be  living  in  an  ivory  tower." 

Many  young  people  at  the  Conference 
testified  that  they  and  their  friends  felt 
confusion,  fear,  and  a  determination  to 
do  their  part.  Said  seventeen-year-old 
Marion  McSurely  of  Washington,  D.  C.: 
"We  look  to  the  adults  and  see  that  they 
are  not  doing  the  right  thing,  but  we 
don't  speak  up  because  we're  unsure 
ourselves  and  then  we  realize  that  they 
are  as  confused  and  insecure  as  we." 
But  she  added.  "Bet  your  boots  the  teen- 
agers will  work  to  make  our  country 
stand  for  the  ideals  which  we  have 
learned  in  a  real  democracy!" 

The  greatest  problem  war  brings  to 
children  is  separation  from  their  families, 
according  to  Dr.  John  R.  Rees,  World 
Federation  for  Mental  Health,  who  told 
of  the  basic  strains  on  evacuated  chil- 
dren in  England  during  World  War  II. 
Unaccompanied  children  showed  greater 
disturbances  than  those  accompanied  by 
a  parent,  he  reported.  Dr.  Lois  Stolz 
of  Stanford  University  recommended 
that  there  be  no  evacuation  of  infants 
in  this  country  unless  accompanied  by 
the  mother  and  that  mothers  of  infants 
should  not  be  employed. 

"Today's  children  live  in  a  world  of 
unequaled  prospects — and  unprecedented 
danger,"  said  General  Carlos  P.  Romulo, 
chief  of  the  Philippine  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  and  one  of  the  292  for- 
eign observers  at  the  Conference.  Prais- 
ing the  United  States  for  its  economic 
aid  and  technical  assistance  to  other 
countries  and  for  its  stand  in  Korea,  he 
added:  "What  is  at  stake  in  Korea  is  the 
freedom  of  Man,  his  dignity,  his  infinite 
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worth  as  a  person,  and  his  inalienable 
right  to  live  according  to  his  conscience 
and  his  nature.  .  .  .  Therefore,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  here  and  now  reaffirm 
our  allegiance  to  human  dignity  and  hu- 
man freedom  .  .  .  that  we  consider  .  .  . 
how  best  me  may  inculcate  in  our  chil- 
dren these  priceless  qualities." 


1    HE     EFFECTS      ON      CHILDREN     OF      ECO- 

nomic  forces  influencing  family  income, 
housing,  neighborhoods,  were  also  con- 
sidered. Ewan  Clague  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  pointed  out  that  while 
American  incomes  are  high  and  rising, 
many  children  are  born  into  economi- 
cally substandard  families,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  live  in  areas  with  the 
least  wealth  and  the  fewest  services. 

"Any  economic  investment  of  funds 
in  our  youngsters  today  will  maintain 
the  greatness  of  our  nation,"  he  said. 

Eveline  M.  Burns  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  maintained  that 
low  incomes  have  cumulative  effects  be- 
cause they  restrict  health  and  educational 
opportunities  and  also  because  they  are 
concentrated  in  certain  areas  and  groups. 

Repeatedly  throughout  the  Confer- 
ence came  assertions  that  the  delegates' 
findings  must  apply  to  all  children  and 
youth,  but  it  was  recognized  that  there 
were  children  in  special  situations  with 
special  problems  to  be  considered.  Paren- 
tal education  was  designated  as  the  first 
essential  in  building  healthy  personali- 
ties in  children  with  mental  or  physical 
handicaps,  with  severe  emotional  dis- 
turbances, with  rebellious  behavior. 
Teamwork  was  called  for  among  all 


Youth  delegates:  Nancy  Rossman,  Girl  Scouts  of  America;  Stefan  Anderson,  Junior  Red  Cross;  Ernestine  Herbin,  New  Homemakers 
of  America;  Arnulf  Pins,  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly;  Marjorie   Jean   Fitten,   Salvation   Army;   Dianne    Mathre,   4-H   Clubs 
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the  agencies  serving  such  children.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Frederick  H.  Allen,  Philadel- 
phia psychiatrist,  urged  that  community 
clinics  not  neglect  their  service  job  in 
preoccupation  with  communitywide 
mental  health  education.  Efforts  at 
early  case-finding  and  the  provision  of 
vocational  guidance  were  singled  out  as 
of  optimum  importance  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

A  suggestion  that  courts  dealing  with 
children  be  organized  as  family  rather 
than  juvenile  courts  because  "families 
are  the  root  of  the  difficulties"  met  with 
an  objection  that  the  child's  welfare 
might  not  be  sufficiently  underscored. 


Children  of  divorce  and  others  who  are 
"passed  around"  received  attention  from 
a  group  considering  the  effect  of  law  on 
family  welfare.  Karl  N.  Llewellyn  of 
the  School  of  Law,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, suggested  that  the  courts  make 
more  use  of  arbitration  in  working  out 
human  relations. 

Children  in  families  of  inadequate  in- 
come, children  of  migrants  and  others 
"on  the  move,"  and  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  were  also  regarded  as  hav- 
ing special  problems,  while  a  few  dele- 
gates pointed  out  that  children  of  the 
wealthy  likewise  face  special  barriers 
to  healthy  development. 


Democracy    in    Process 


Interest  at  the  Conference  focused 
not  only  on  children's  needs  and  what 
should  be  done  about  them,  but  also 
on  how  to  go  about  doing  it.  Work- 
shops and  panels  on  community  or- 
ganization were  heavily  attended.  They 
emphasized  the  importance  of  effective 
planning  machinery,  including  the  co- 
operation of  voluntary  and  public  agen- 
cies; teamwork  among  the  professions; 
widening  the  circle  of  citizen  participa- 
tion; planning  with  instead  of  for  youth. 

As  "Exhibit  A"  the  Conference  could 
look  to  itself,  for  these  elements  were 
all  illustrated  in  its  own  structure  and 
operations. 

Its  complicated  machinery  was 
founded  on  voluntary-public  coopera- 
tion. In  a  sense,  the  Conference  was 
quasi-official  for  it  was  called  by  the 
President,  was  supported  in  part  by 
funds  furnished  by  Congress  to  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau,  and  had  Federal 
Security  Administrator  Oscar  R.  Ewing 
as  chairman  of  its  National  Committee, 
and  Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  as  secretary.  There 
was  also  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Federal  Participation — chairman,  Hazel 
K.  Stiebeling — made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  federal  departments,  which  re- 
ported on  federal  services  to  children. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Conference 
was  essentially  a  citizens'  movement. 
Three  fourths  of  its  money  came  from 
voluntary  sources — gifts  from  founda- 
tions, organizations,  and  individuals. 
Its  National  Committee  was  composed 
of  professionals  and  laymen  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  have  exhibited 
a  special  concern  for  children.  Its  Ad- 
visory Council  on  National  Agencies, 
chairman,  Robert  E.  Bondy,  included 
representatives  from  464  national  agen- 


cies "interested  in  children  and  youth," 
from  the  Campfire  Girls  to  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  Its  Ad- 
visory Council  on  State  and  Local  Ac- 
tion, chairman,  Margaret  Price,  served 
as  a  channel  to  the  Conference  for  the 
ideas  and  efforts  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, representing  "just  themselves"  as 
well  as  all  kinds  of  public  and  private 
organizations  and  services  "back  home." 
(See  "Everybody's  Business — The  Na- 
tion's Children,"  The  Survey,  Decem- 
ber 1950.) 

In  spite  of  this  example  of  public  and 
voluntary  cooperation  some  feeling 
emerged  in  committee  meetings  and  in 
private  confabs  that  if  the  White  House 
Conferences  are  meant  to  be  the  "voice 
of  the  people"  there  should  be  a  mini- 
mum of  government  participation.  This 
came  out  in  the  open  in  a  discussion  of 
whether  public  funds  of  any  kind  should 
be  used  to  finance  Conference  follow-up 
activities.  However,  the  Conference 
methods  of  hammering  out  recommen- 
dations through  workshops,  committees 
and  finally  through  the  total  assemblage 
under  Mr.  Ewing's  exceedingly  patient 
chairmanship,  must  in  some  measure 
have  dispelled  such  fears  of  government 
control. 

Teamworl{  among  the  professions 
was  implicit  in  the  Conference's  focus. 
Unlike  many  another  large  assembly,  it 
never  broke  down  into  small  segments 
of  narrow  interests  with  the  experts 
concentrating  only  on  their  own  special- 
ties. Educators,  social  workers,  voca- 
tional counselors,  pediatricians,  psychia- 
trists, nurses,  public  health  administra- 
tors, worked  together  in  preparatory 
committees,  in  the  worshops,  and  on 
the  panels.  The  child  remained  whole. 

The  Conference's  wide  circle  of  citizen 


participation  was  representative  of  all 
the  racial  and  religious  groups — Protes- 
tant, Catholic,  Jew,  white,  Negro, 
American  Indian,  Japanese  American, 
Spanish  American.  The  states  had  been 
explicitly  instructed  to  include  in  their 
delegations  representatives  of  all  groups 
of  any  considerable  proportions  in  their 
populations.  Only  one,  Georgia,  had 
balked  at  forming  an  interracial  dele 
gation,  and  the  all-white  group  sent  by 
Governor  Talmadge  had  to  be  supple- 
mented through  special  invitations  issued 
to  other  Georgians,  to  give  the  state 
fairer  representation. 

Finally,  and  far  from  least,  there  was 
youth  participation,  a  far  from  "nomi- 
nal" representation  of  those  who  were 
the  chief  objects  of  concern.  The  500 
young  people  from  12  to  23  at  the 
Conference  came  as  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Youth  Participa- 
tion, chairman,  Arnulf  M.  Pins,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  many  national  voluntary 
organizations,  and  as  members  of  state 
delegations.  Vocal  about  their  eager- 
ness to  work  along  with  adults  to  solve 
their  own  and  community  problems, 
they  griped  openly  about  the  tendency 
of  some  community  agencies  to  put 
youth  delegates  on  their  boards  as 
"front"  to  go  along  with  what  the 
adults  want.  Though  they  may  have 
been  open  to  the  charge  of  being  un- 
representative in  the  sense  of  being  the 
"cream"  of  their  schools,  colleges,  and 
organizations —  in  a  few  instances,  of 
institutions  for  delinquents — they  were 
in  no  sense  a  "front"  for  they  obviously 
said  what  they  believed  and  felt. 

There  was,  for  instance,  Ernestine 
Herbin,  student  at  Bennett  College, 
North  Carolina,  who  could  only  have 
been  expressing  her  own  deep  convic- 
tion when  she  ringingly  challenged  be- 
fore 5000  people  the  possibility  of  ever 
achieving  equality  of  opportunity  in  a 
"separate  but  equal"  pattern.  An  im- 
pressed foreign  observer  said  in  private 
conversation  that  this  girl's  fearless  at- 
tack on  a  system  to  which  she  must  re- 
turn symbolized  for  him  "the  greatness 
of  America." 

There  was  an  earnest  quality  about 
these  young  people  that  at  times  seemed 
almost  too  sober — until  one  remembered 
the  kind  of  world  they  are  facing.  They 
were  troubled,  but  they  went  about  their 
business  with  a  simple  directness  that 
was  a  challenge  to  the  adults.  Ernes- 
tine Herbin  put  this  in  words  too: 

"Yesterday  is  gone;  forget  about  it. 
Tomorrow  is  ahead;  don't  worry  too 
much  about  it.  Today  is  here;  do 
something!" 
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Moving  Ahead 


ANEW  NATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR 
children  and  young  people  has 
been  launched.  Its  purpose  is  to  trans- 
late the  recommendations  of  the  Mid- 
century  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  into  action,  and  to 
stimulate  basic  research  in  those  areas 
of  child  care  and  development  in  which 
tested  data  are  still  lacking  for  the  guid- 
ance of  parents  and  professional  workers. 

"You  are  seeking  ways  to  help  our 
children  and  young  people  become  men- 
tally and  morally  stronger  and  to  make 
them  better  citizens.  I  think  you  should 
press  right  ahead  with  that  work.  It 
is  more  important  now  than  ever." 

These  words  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  rang  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  delegates  to  the  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference  meetings.  Be- 
fore the  last  of  them  had  departed  from 
the  huge  National  Guard  Armory  in 
Washington,  long  range  plans  for  the 
months  and  years  ahead  were  being 
shaped,  and  immediate  activities  for  the 
coming  days  and  weeks  initiated. 

A  substantial  body  of  preliminary 
thought  and  planning  lent  impetus  to 
this  beginning.  Studies  made  by  a  fol- 
low-up committee  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence, and  discussions  by  five  work 
groups  at  the  meetings  culminated  when 
the  final  plenary  session  December  7, 
authorized  the  National  Committee  to 
appoint  a  committee  empowered  to 
carry  forward. 

That  same  evening,  the  National 
Committee  began  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion. The  new  committee  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  citizens  strategic  in  work  for 
the  well-being  of  children  and  youth  in 
the  United  States,  and  will  include  some 
members  of  the  present  National  Com- 
mittee and  five  representatives  from 
each  of  the  three  White  House  Confer- 
ence Advisory  Councils — State  and  Lo- 
cal Action,  National  Organizations,  and 
Youth.  The  committee  is  to  be  financed 
primarily  by  voluntary  funds,  and  a 
small  initial  grant  has  already  been  se- 
cured. 

Two  experienced  White  House  Con- 
ference staff  members  are  carrying  on  as 
the  beginning  secretariat  for  the  new 
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group — Elma  Phillipson,  who  has  been 
Consultant  on  National  Organizations, 
is  serving  as  executive  secretary;  Lois 
Gratz,  White  House  Conference  Field 
Consultant,  is  to  advise  on  state  and 
local  projects. 

On  all  sides  the  Conference  recom- 
mendations have  been  hailed  as  a  sub- 
stantial platform  in  support  of  children 
and  young  people.  [See  page  31.]  Na- 
tional organizations,  youth  groups,  and 
the  Advisory  Council  on  State  and  Lo- 
cal Action  have  already  started  to  re- 
late their  continuing  Conference  work 
to  the  main  lines  of  action  proposed  in 
these  recommendations  and  to  the  ma- 
chinery designed  to  implement  it. 

"The  impetus  given  to  citizen  action 
from  these  meetings  is  so  great  and  the 
demands  of  the  people  back  home  for 
help  in  moving  forward  are  so  extensive 
that  we  need  to  find  immediate  answers 
to  some  of  their  questions,"  said  Mar- 
garet Price,  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  State  and  Local  Action 
which  met  the  morning  following  the 
Conference.  The  133  delegates  from 
the  states  and  territories  voted  to  con- 


tinue their  Advisory  Council,  elected 
new  officers,  and  selected  five  members 
to  serve  on  the  new  committee. 

The  state  agreed  to  relate  their  fur- 
ther activities  to  the  central  theme  of 
the  Conference:  "For  every  child  a  fair 
chance  for  a  healthy  personality,"  and 
proposed  to  use  Conference  materials  for 
local  interpretation  and  education.  They 
recommended  that  every  state  and  local 
White  House  Conference  committee  im- 
mediately get  to  work  setting  local 
priorities  among  the  Conference  recom- 
mendations, with  periodic  stock-taking 
to  assess  progress. 

One  quick  method  of  highlighting  the 
Conference  conclusions  was  suggested 
by  several  delegates— namely,  wide- 
spread dissemination  of  the  "Pledge  to 
Children"  and  house-to-house  canvass  in 
selected  communities  to  explain  the 
pledge  to  parents  and  to  ask  for  their 
participation  in  local  activities  to  imple- 
ment it.  [See  page  32.] 

Many  states  have  already  announced 
going  projects.  On  December  14,  the 
Connecticut  Commission  on  Children 
and  Youth  met  to  initiate  an  intensive 


Marquis  Childs,   columnist,   took   part  in  a    panel   discussion  at 
one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Midcentury  White  House  Confereonce 
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statewide  program  based  on  its  dele- 
gates' report.  On  December  15  and  16, 
the  Kansas  delegates  to  the  White  House 
Conference  and  other  members  of  the 
governor's  planning  committee  con- 
ducted a  "Little  White  House  Confer- 
ence," as  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Kansas  Council  for  Children  and  Youth, 
making  specific  plans  for  intensive  edu- 
cation and  action  based  on  Conference 
findings  and  recommendations. 

The  Idaho  White  House  Conference 
Committee  is  organizing  four  regional 
meetings  early  in  1951  to  enable  every 
county  committee  in  the  state  to  hear 
and  discuss  reports  of  the  Washington 
meetings  and  to  exchange  ideas  as  to 
how  county  action  already  under  way 
can  capitalize  upon  Conference  data. 

Indiana  is  arranging  for  a  midday 
meeting  of  over  1,000  parents  and  others 
whose  work  affects  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren from  all  over  the  state  to  develop 
projects  which  will  help  make  a  reality 
of  the  Conference  goal — "For  every 
child  a  fair  chance.  ..." 

State  and  local  groups  everywhere 
have  recognized  that  discussion  with- 
out action  is  as  useless  as  gunpowder 
without  a  spark.  Three  fourths  of  the 
state  Conference  committees  already 
have  some  money  and  staff  to  begin 
work  on  specific  action  programs.  The 
others  are  weighing  possibilities  and 
searching  for  means  to  make  effective 
their  further  participation  in  the  Con- 
ference effort. 

Many  of  the  464  national  organiza- 
tions participating  in  the  Conference 
have  already  started  to  apply  its  find- 
ings. 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  is  launching  a  program  geared  to 
building  freedom  with  youth,  among 
its  5,000  clubs,  with  combined  club  and 
youth  projects  in  recreation,  employ- 
m  e  n  t ,  vocational  guidance,  safety, 
citizenship,  and  community  betterment. 


1    HE   DAY   FOLLOWING   THE  CONFERENCE, 

the  home  economists  attending  the  meet- 
ing met  as  a  group  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Education.  These 
135  specialists  reviewed  the  Conference 
Platform,  affirmed  the  major  importance 
of  family  life  education,  and  discussed 
ways  of  applying  the  knowledge  of  the 
various  sciences  concerned  with  chil- 
dren to  family-centered  programs  and 
of  stimulating  research  on  some  of  the 
unanswered  questions  about  child  care. 
One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  Midcentury  White  House  Confer- 


ence was  the  active  and  significant  par- 
ticipation of  the  legal  profession.  During 
the  meetings,  representatives  of  national 
legal  organizations,  practicing  lawyers, 
judges  and  law  school  instructors  met 
and  gave  serious  consideration  to  plans 
for  a  basic  study  of  the  law  as  it  affects 
children.  They  also  agreed  to  work  on 
incorporating  information  about  child 
development  and  family  relationships  in 
legal  training  and  in  trying  to  get  basic 
concepts  of  family  law  into  the  training 
of  the  other  professions  that  work  with 
children  and  youth. 

At  one  point  or  another  almost  every 
work  group  at  the  Conference  concerned 
itself  with  the  vital  role  of  education. 
The  National  Education  Association  is 
planning  a  series  of  activities  designed 
to  bring  the  Conference  findings  before 
its  more  than  a  million  members.  As  a 
start,  a  plan  has  been  announced  for 
a  special  White  House  Conference  edi- 
tion of  the  NEA  News,  and  for  mate- 
rials to  go  to  the  more  than  4,000  affi- 
liated state  and  local  organizations. 

IMPORTANT  HELP  is  FORTHCOMING  ALSO 
from  the  federal  agencies  concerned 
with  children.  For  example,  in  the  week 
following  the  Conference,  the  health 
and  welfare  field  staff  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  met  and  planned  ways  in  which 
they  could  work  as  consultants  with 
official  and  voluntary  state  and  local 
groups  seeking  to  put  the  Conference 
recommendations  into  action. 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  held  six  days  of 
post-Conference  meetings  of  state  and 
county  extension  workers  and  young 
people  who  participate  in  extension  pro- 
grams. The  objective  was  to  sift  from 
the  Conference  recommendations  those 
which  had  special  pertinence  for  rural 
children  and  youth,  to  study  them  in 
the  light  of  their  own  experience,  and 
to  lay  out  appropriate  methods  for  their 
own  participation  in  plans  and  projects 
ahead. 

One  youth  representative  from  a  farm 
community  had  never  seen  a  trolley  car 
before  he  came  to  the  White  House 
Conference,  and  twenty-eight  of  the 
thirty-six  members  of  a  state  delegation 
from  the  Midwest  had  never  before 
visited  Washington.  For  participants 
like  those  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
others  in  "grass  roots"  areas,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Extension  Serv- 
ice personnel  planned  regional  and  local 
conferences,  the  publication  of  special 
literature,  leadership  training  courses, 
parent  discussion  groups,  demonstration 


training  in  4-H  meetings,  and  further 
research  related  to  Conference  objectives. 

Simultaneously,  the  federal  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Children 
and  Youth  undertook  a  careful  study  of 
each  of  the  Conference  recommenda- 
tions to  determine  how  participating 
federal  agencies  could  best  help  put 
them  to  work  in  practical  ways. 

In  the  meantime,  the  national  staff 
has  undertaken  to  get  out  quickly  the 
materials  necessary  to  help  groups 
throughout  the  country  move  ahead. 
The  following  materials  are  available 
immediately  and  can  be  purchased  at 
the  Midcentury  White  House  Confer- 
ence office,  FSA  Building.  Washington 
25,  D.  C.: 

(a)  Children  and  Youth  at  the  Mid- 
century:  "A  Graphic  Presentation  of  So- 
cial and  Economic  Facts  Important  in 
the  Lives  of  Children  and  Youth";  $1.00. 

(b)  Children  and  Youth  at  the  Mid- 
century:  "Report  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Youth  Participation,  the  Advisory 
Council    on    Participation    of    National 
Organizations,  and  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil   on    Federal    Government    Participa- 
tion"; $.75. 

(c)  Children  and  Youth  at  the  Mid- 
century:    "Report    of    State    and    Local 
Action";  $.75. 

(d)  An   album   of  six    16-inch   tran- 
scriptions, 12  sides,  33 1/}  rpm,  compris- 
ing a  set  of  records  with  excerpts  from 
the    major    addresses    delivered    at    the 
Conference,     including     those     of     the 
President,  Oscar  R.  Ewing,  Dr.  Benja- 
min  Spock,   Leonard   W.    Mayo,    Mar- 
garet Mead,  and  others.    These  records 
can    be    played   on   any    standard    play- 
back machine  of  the  kind  usually  owned 
by  clubs,  schools,  and  churches.     They 
can   also  be   used   for   local   radio   pro- 
grams.    The  cost  of  a  set  of  6  records 
is  $10. 

fjY    MID-SPRING,    THE    CONFERENCE    PRO- 

ceedings  and  a  selection  of  major  papers 
will  be  published.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that 
by  that  time  an  inexpensive  edition  of  the 
Fact  Finding  Digest  will  be  available. 
The  full  Fact  Finding  Report  is  sched- 
uled for  publication  in  the  early  fall. 

Much  is  therefore  under  way — on 
many  fronts,  in  many  ways,  and  with  a 
spirit  that  bodes  well  for  the  future  of 
America's  children.  In  the  words  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

"Invaluable  as  it  is,  the  work  that  has 
already  been  done  is  only  a  prelude  to 
that  which  must  follow.  We  must  not, 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  not,  rest  on  our 
accomplishments  up  to  now." 
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What  Bends  the  Twig? 
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Science's  new  knowledge  about  factors  which  make  or  mar  human  personality 
as  summarized  for  the  White  House    Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 

MARION  ROBINSON 


HOW  CAN  WE  HELP  CHILDREN  DEVELOP 
into  happy,  responsible  citizens? 
What  conditions  of  life  are  necessary  to 
such  development?  All  good  planning 
must  begin  with  facts,  and  planning 
toward  this  important  goal  had  to  begin 
with  very  fundamental  facts  about  chil- 
dren themselves. 

To  provide  conferees  with  a  point  of 
departure  for  their  deliberations  on  these 
comprehensive  questions,  the  Conference 
had  undertaken  the  somewhat  over- 
whelming task  of  bringing  together  un- 
der one  cover  what  is  known  about  the 
making  of  the  healthy  personality  and 
the  implications  of  this  knowledge  for 
the  conduct  of  social  institutions.  The 
resulting  volume,  known  as  the  "Fact- 
Finding  Report:  a  Digest,"  represents 
a  year's  work  of  over  a  hundred  experts 
from  many  fields  of  endeavor,  working 
under  the  leadership  of  Helen  Witmer 
of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  Ruth  Kolinsky,  educa- 
tional philosophy  expert.  Issued  in  di- 
gest form  in  advance  of  the  Conference, 
the  complete  report  is  to  be  printed  in 
book  form  within  the  year.  The  report 
was  produced  under  the  guidance  of  a 
technical  committee,  the  members  of 
which  were  drawn  from  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  law,  philosophy,  psy- 
chology, religion,  social  work,  and  the 
social  sciences. 

Written  in  simple,  readable,  and  well- 
organized  fashion,  the  report  is  useful 
for  both  parent  and  professional.  In 
fact,  it  is  valuable  reading  for  any 
citizen,  since  it  not  only  informs,  but 
makes  clear  the  fact  that  all  of  us,  even 
through  casual  contacts,  share  in  the 
common  job  of  "bringing  up"  the  new 
generation.  One  of  the  report's  out- 
standing qualities  is  a  reassuring  note 
in  discussion  of  the  sturdy  naturalness 
of  child  development.  Anxiety-ridden 
parents  and  other  adults  who  have  re- 
sponsibility for  growing  children  may 
well  find  in  these  pages  balm  for  their 
wounds  and  confusions,  along  with 


an    abundance    of    sound    information. 

This  report  acknowledges  that  while 
there  is  neither  a  complete  theory  nor 
one  authoritative  theory  of  personality 
development,  there  is  a  slowly  accumu- 
lating body  of  knowledge  to  which 
many  disciplines  are  contributing.  And 
although  "in  none  of  these  areas  has 
scientific  investigation  gone  beyond  a 
promising  beginning,"  it  is  the  feeling 
of  these  experts  that  we  must  use  what 
knowledge  we  do  have  as  long  as  we 
use  it  "with  caution  and  responsibility." 

Taking  into  account  the  wide  variety 
of  definitions  of  "personality"  which 
exist  in  current  literature,  the  report 
takes  time  to  present  its  own  definition, 
an  all-embracing  concept.  The  system 
of  physical  and  emotional  reactions,  the 
collection  of  ideas  and  cultures,  and  the 
consistent  pattern  through  flux  of  be- 
havior which  represent  the  views  of 
personality  taken  by  the  physiologist  and 
psychologist,  the  sociologist  and  the  psy- 
chiatrist are  combined  in  this  definition 
to  make  "a  thinking,  feeling,  acting  hu- 
man being  who  conceives  of  himself  as 
different  from  other  individuals,  and 
who  is  a  personality,  not  has  a  per- 
sonality." 

IIVMAN      DEVELOPMENT PHYSICAL,      IN- 

tellectual,  emotional,  spiritual — is  "in- 
finitely more  complex  than  that  of  the 
flowering  plant,"  says  the  report.  Each 
organ,  each  mental  capacity,  each  feeling 
has  its  own  pattern,  its  own  phases  of 
development.  To  our  knowledge  of 
the  physical  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  human  being,  we  have  been 
able  to  add,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  a 
substantial  amount  of  knowledge  of 
emotional  development.  This  was  com- 
bined in  material  prepared  for  the  re- 
port by  Erik  H.  Erikson,  until  recently 
professor  of  psychology  and  lecturer  in 
psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  present  a  picture  of  the  evolv- 
ing of  personality  as  it  grows  through 
a  series  of  test  periods  in  life  experi- 


ence. There  is  a  sequence  in  this  per- 
sonal experience,  just  as  there  is  in  organ 
formation,  says  the  report,  and  "the 
child  can  be  trusted  to  follow  inner  laws 
of  development,"  needing  from  adults 
chiefly  "love,  encouragement,  and  guid- 


NDERLYING  THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  EIGHT 

specific  test  periods  in  their  chrono- 
logical sequence  is  the  idea  that  in  each 
a  component  of  personality  develops  as 
the  central  problem  of  the  period  is 
solved.  Upon  the  quality  of  the  solu- 
tion depends  the  way  the  child  ap- 
proaches the  next  period  with  its  cen- 
tral problem.  Each  of  these  problems 
is  fundamental  to  life  experience  of  the 
human  being.  As  will  be  readily  recog- 
nized, they  recur  constantly,  and  the 
personality  component  which  results 
from  the  solution  is  won  in  degree, 
rather  than  in  an  absolute  sense.  How- 
ever, say  these  experts,  when  each  of 
the  problems  first  appears  it  is  "in  its 
purest  and  most  unequivocal  form,"  and 
its  first  solution  is  "serious  and  decisive." 

The  first  of  the  eight  components  of 
the  healthy  personality,  the  "sense  of 
trust,"  grows  slowly  during  the  first 
year  of  life  and  comes  to  a  climax  at  six 
to  nine  months  of  age.  This,  say  the  ex- 
perts, is  the  most  important  component, 
chiefly  because  it  emerges  at  the  most 
vulnerable  period  of  life.  "The  repeated 
experience  of  being  hungry,  seeing  food, 
receiving  food,  and  feeling  relieved  and 
comforted"  is  the  primary  source  of  the 
baby's  assurance  that  the  world  is  a 
dependable  place,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  increasing  ability  to  achieve  simple 
coordination  "gives  him  a  sense  of  trust 
in  his  own  body." 

The  end  of  the  child's  first  year  of 
life  sees  him  embarked  on  a  period  of 
about  two  years  when  "much  of  his 
energy  goes  into  asserting  his  own  mind 
and  will,"  the  report  goes  on,  and  in 
this  period  he  is  building  upon  his  sense 
of  trust  a  "sense  of  autonomy."  There 
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is  much  at  stake  here  for  he  is  making 
his  first  try  at  becoming  an  independent 
human  being  "who  is  able  to  use  help 
and  guidance  of  others  in  important 
matters."  If  the  adults  in  his  life  are 
able  to  meet  this  challenging  period  by 
offering  him  a  healthy  balance  of  firm- 
ness and  freedom,  he  is  able  to  learn 
"self  control  without  loss  of  self  esteem." 
Physiologically  he  is  gaining  increased 
use  of  his  muscle  system  in  these  years, 
and  is  usually  able  to  learn  bladder  and 
bowel  control.  The  crucial  nature  of  the 
toilet  training  period  is  stressed  by  many 
experts,  perhaps  because  this  may  be- 
come the  battleground  on  which  the 
child  tests  his  developing  sense  of  au- 
tonomy against  the  wishes  of  his  parents. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  years  are  years 
of  enterprise,  imagination,  and  creative 
activity,  says  the  report,  during  which 
the  child  is  developing  his  third  per- 
sonality component — the  "sense  of  initia- 
tive." He  "wants  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  person  he  can  be,"  and  his  impulse 
is  toward  "intrusive,  vigorous  learning." 
Because  many  things  are  forbidden  him 
and  many  others  literally  impossible  of 
achievement,  "phantasy  substitutes  for 
literal  execution  of  desires,"  but,  the 
writers  note,  "the  meagerest  equipment 
provides  materials  for  high  imaginings." 
It  is  in  this  period,  too,  that  the 
conscience  begins  to  be  active,  sharing 
guidance  of  his  deeds  with  influences 
outside  himself.  In  fact,  clinicians  have 
found  that  children  in  this  stage  of  de- 
velopment suffer  guilt  for  mere  thoughts, 
imagined  deeds.  "Great  care  must  be 
taken,"  says  the  report,  "that  youngsters 
...  do  not  have  to  feel  guilty  for  having 
dared  to  dream." 

For  the  next  five  or  six  years  of  his 
life,  the  child  begins  to  feel  what  these 
writers  refer  to  as  "the  sense  of  accom- 
plishment." Children  who  have  gotten 
through  previous  periods  successfully 
and  have  gained  well-developed  feelings 
of  trust,  autonomy,  and  initiative  are 
pretty  well  assured  of  further  progress, 
although  research  has  not  yet  made  clear 
whether  this  is  because  children  who 
had  a  favorable  environment  thus  far, 
are  likely  to  continue  to  have  it,  or  be- 
cause in  these  six  years  the  personality 
has  become  strong  enough  to  make  the 
grade  from  then  on.  At  any  rate,  after 
a  period  of  exuberant  imagination,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  natural  thing  for  a  child 
to  want  to  settle  down  to  learning  how 
to  do  things  and  do  them  well.  "In  con- 
trast to  the  violent  inner  upheavals  of 
previous  periods,"  says  the  report,  "this 
is  a  period  of  calm,  steady  growth."  The 
child  acquires  knowledge,  skill,  and 


ability  to  cooperate,  laying  the  ground- 
work for  responsible  citizenship. 

With  the  onset  of  adolescence,  which 
is  for  many  young  people,  "a  period  of 
storm  and  stress,  when  previous  cer- 
tainties are  questioned  and  previous  con- 
tinuities can  no  longer  be  relied  on," 
the  natural  needs  of  the  person  lead  him 
to  begin  to  develop  a  "sense  of  identity," 
as  a  step  toward  "finding  his  role  in 
society."  This  personality  development 
is,  of  course,  accompanied  by  rapid 
physical  growth  and  many  physiological 
changes.  The  feeling  of  identity,  achieve- 
ment of  which  is  symbolized  in  the 
adolescent  clique,  the  special  mode  of 
dress,  gesture,  and  language,  is  crucially 
important  to  the  young  person,  for  it  is 
his  "only  safeguard  against  the  lawless- 
ness of  his  biological  drives  and  the  au- 
thority of  an  overweaning  conscience." 

As  the  adolescent  edges  into  adult- 
hood he  reaches  out  for  experiences 
which  will  further  the  growth  of  three 
other  important  personality  components: 
a  sense  of  intimacy,  a  parental  sense,  and 
a  sense  of  integrity.  The  first  of  these 
leans  heavily  upon  a  successful  achieve- 
ment of  the  adolescent  sense  of  identity, 
the  experts  believe.  "High  school  age 
boys  and  girls,"  they  write,  "use  each 
other's  company  for  an  endless  verbal 
examination  of  what  each  other  thinks, 
feels,  and  wants  to  do,"  as  a  means  of 
defining  identity.  In  late  adolescence 
the  need  is  for  "fusion  with  the  essence 
of  other  people,  and  communion  with 
their  own  inner  resources." 


HAT  IS  REFERRED  TO  AS  THE  PARENTAL 

sense  is  almost  a  literal  phrase,  for  it  is 
used  to  designate  the  "interest  in  pro- 
ducing and  caring  for  children  of  one's 
own,"  as  well  as  the  attitude  of  interest 
toward  other  people's  children  and 
"a  parental  kind  of  responsibility 
toward  the  products  of  creative  activity 
of  other  sorts."  However,  they  add, 
"the  mere  desire  for  or  possession  of 
children  does  not  indicate  that  this  com- 
ponent of  the  healthy  personality  has 
developed."  Rather,  the  essential  ele- 
ment is  "to  nourish  and  nurture  what 
has  been  produced,"  and  "the  ability  to 
accept  one's  own  children  as  a  trust  of 
the  community,  in  contrast  to  extensions 
of  one's  own  personality  or  merely  as  be- 
ings that  one  happens  to  live  with." 

The  fine  flowering  of  the  healthy  per- 
sonality comes  about  with  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  sense  of  integrity,  a  term 
here  defined  in  a  much  more  profound 
sense  than  we  are  accustomed  to  use  it. 
Dominant  ideals  such  as  honor,  courage, 


faith,  self-discipline  "become  the  core 
of  the  healthy  personality's  integration," 
and  the  individual  is  "able  to  accept  his 
individual  life  cycle  and  the  people  who 
have  become  significant  to  it  as  mean- 
ingful within  the  segment  of  history  in 
which  he  lives."  Such  an  integration 
results  in  a  "new  and  different  love  of 
one's  parents,"  and  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility for  one's  own  life,  as  well 
as  "comradeship  with  men  and  women 
of  any  times  who  have  created  orders, 
objects,  and  sayings  conveying  human 
dignity  and  love."  Perhaps  it  is  easier 
to  flavor  what  is  in  the  minds  of  these 
writers  by  looking  at  their  description 
of  the  adult  who  has  not  achieved  the 
sense  of  integrity:  "The  adult  who  lacks 
integrity  in  this  sense  may  wish  he 
could  live  life  over  again.  .  .  .  He  fears 
death  and  cannot  accept  his  one  and 
only  life  cycle  as  the  ultimate  of  life. 
In  the  extreme,  he  experiences  disgust 
and  despair." 


lr    MUST     BE     BORNE     IN    MIND     THAT     NO 

child  lives  and  grows  by  the  clock  and 
calendar.  Children  differ  greatly  in 
their  comparative  manner  and  speed  of 
growth.  These  writers  make  it  clear 
that  the  ages  at  which  these  personality 
components  develop  are  approximate, 
and  that  the  fact  that  children  deal  with 
the  central  problem  of  various  periods 
differently  does  not  mean  one  is  more 
adequate  than  another.  The  ultimate 
goal  is  the  healthy  personality  and  this 
"can  develop  just  as  well  in  the  child 
who  grows  by  fits  and  starts  as  in  one 
who  grows  at  a  steady,  even  pace." 

As  for  the  differences  themselves,  it 
is  well-known  that  fifty  years  ago  scien- 
tists regarded  constitutional  factors  as 
entirely  responsible,  and  "parents  were 
considered  fortunate  or  unfortunate  de- 
pending on  what  kind  of  children  they 
had  happened  to  acquire."  Then  en- 
vironment was  "discovered,"  and  en- 
vironmental factors  became  the  clue  to 
the  whole  matter.  Today,  these  writers 
report,  "scientific  opinion  stands  some- 
where in  the  middle."  Research  has 
established  that  there  are  inherited  poten- 
tialities. Some  studies  suggest  that  cer- 
tain physical  potentialities  and  some 
habits  of  response  are  influenced  by  pre- 
natal conditions.  Findings  of  some 
scientists  indicate  that  certain  physio- 
logical factors  in  some  people,  along 
with  their  psychological  components, 
are  unalterable  by  environment.  And 
there  is  much  research  and  observation 
over  the  last  twenty-five  years  which 
show  the  profound  influence  of  environ- 
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mental    factors    upon    both    child    and 
adult. 

On  the  whole,  these  technicians  seem 
less   concerned    with   the   origin   of   dif- 
ference   than    with    the    way    it    is    re- 
garded by  parents  and  others  who  have 
responsibility   for  children   in  their   for- 
mative   years.      Study    and    observation, 
notably  work  reported  for  this  document 
by  Sibylle  Escalona,  of  The  Menninger 
Foundation's    department    of    research, 
show  that  children  differ,  among  other 
things,  in  degree  of  activity,  sensitivity, 
intellectual  endowment,  and  rhythm  of 
growth.     Given  these  differences,  what 
do  we  do  with  them?     These  experts 
bring  out  the  fact  that  all  these  differ- 
ences   affect    the    way    children    move 
through  the  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, and  their  consequent  needs.  Thus 
the    sensitive    baby    may    have   a    more 
complex   time  in  acquiring  a   sense  of 
trust    and    may    need    protection    from 
stimulation,    and    the   very    active   child 
may  find  more  frustration  in   develop- 
ing a  sense  of  autonomy,  and  will  re- 
quire a  different  balance  of  firmness  and 
freedom.     Again,    studies    show   that   a 
child's  intellectual  functioning  definitely 
changes  with  changes  in  home,  school, 
and  his  emotional  state,  and  these  writers 
feel   that   the   link   between   intellectual 
endowment  and  social  and  phychological 
factors  needs  to  be  better  understood. 


T 


HESE     EXPERTS    TAKE    THE     SAME    ATTI- 

tude  toward  the  fact  of  illness,  another 
situation  which  may  make  a  child 
"different."  There  is  evidence  that 
physical  illness  slows  up  psychological 
growth — indeed,  that  it  may  cause  the 
child  to  regress  to  earlier  stages  of  de- 
velopment. However,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  handling  based  on  understanding 
of  the  effects  of  illness  upon  child  de- 
velopment can  prevent  or  minimize 
this.  For  instance,  the  blow  that  illness 
or  accident  can  deal  to  a  newly  de- 
veloped sense  of  trust  can  be  mitigated 
by  loving  care,  and  the  threat  to  au- 
tonomy of  confining  illness  can  be  re- 
lieved by  not  strictly  and  needlessly  en- 
forcing sickroom  rules  and  regulations. 
The  results  of  poor  nourishment  and 
low  vitality  are  less  well  understood 
than  the  effects  of  acute  illness,  but 
studies  have  shown  that  they  affect  every 
organ  and  function  of  the  body  and  that 
they  profoundly  influence  emotional 
states.  A  knotty  problem  here  is  that 
the  poorly  nourished  child  may  need 
much  more  encouragement  from  adults, 
but,  as  the  writers  point  out,  in  many 
communities  where  children  are  mal- 


Two     conferees     who     pleaded     for     a     better     application     of 
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nourished,  adults  are  too,  and  conse- 
quently they  may  find  it  hard  to  rise 
to  the  child's  needs. 

What  is  required  of  parents  in  help- 
ing children  through  the  periods  of 
growth  while  these  personality  com- 
ponents are  slowly  evolving?  These 
writers  shy  away  from  dealing  out  a 
tidy  list  of  techniques,  as  so  many  be- 
fore them  have  tried  to  do.  While 
acknowledging  that  parent-child  rela- 
tions are  "decisive"  they  repeatedly  stress 
the  fact  that  the  key  to  success  lies  in 
the  attitude  of  the  parent.  Techniques, 
they  feel,  are  valuable  only  when  em- 
ployed by  "parents  who  carry  them  out 
with  confidence  and  genuine  concern 
for  the  child's  well-being."  The  most  im- 
portant factor  in  child  development,  they 
say,  is  "the  over-all  tone  of  the  home," 
and  the  successful  rearing  of  children 
is  "pretty  much  what  loving  and  emo- 
tionally well-adjusted  parents  do  spon- 
taneously." The  baby  is  a  wonderfully 
sturdy  bit  of  humanity,  and  does  not 
necessarily  suffer  from  handling  by  an 
inexperienced  parent.  It  is  the  sensitive- 
ness of  response  to  his  needs  and  the 
general  attitude  of  love  and  concern  that 
turn  the  trick. 

There  is  here  a  more  realistic  note 
than  may  be  found  in  most  similar 
literature.  Parent-child  relations  are  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  a  "mutual  adjust- 
ment" which  must  be  made.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  value  of  loving  and  solicitous 
care,  they  point  out  that  "even  the  most 


rejecting  parents"  feel  some  love  for 
their  children  and  that  one  of  their  dif- 
ficulties is  in  expressing  it.  "Human  be- 
ings are  most  apt  to  be  angry  at  those 
they  love  most  because  they  are  the  ones 
who  can  most  disappoint  and  hurt 
them,"  the  report  says.  "Parents  who  are 
not  very  secure  are  especially  open  to 
hurts  and  disappointments  and  nobody 
is  sufficiently  secure  to  avoid  them  al- 
together." 

Specific  clues  for  parents  lie  in  some 
of  the  detailed  discussions  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  various  stages  through 
which  the  child  progresses.  During  the 
years  when  he  is  developing  the  sense 
of  autonomy,  for  instance,  "the  child 
must  experience  over  and  over  the  right 
to  make  a  choice,"  and  though  he  needs 
a  parent's  firmness  he  also  needs  his 
backing  in  his  effort  to  stand  on  his  own 
feet.  Again,  when  his  sense  of  initia- 
tive is  foremost,  he  "needs  leeway  and 
encouragement  .  .  .  and  a  minimum  of 
punishment."  When  he  moves  into  the 
period  of  accomplishment,  the  chief 
danger  is  that  he  will  have  too  many 
conditions  about  him  that  "lead  to  the 
development  of  inadequacy  and  inferi- 
ority." The  adolescent  period  calls  for 
flexibility  and  patience,  for  parents  have 
to  be  willing  to  support  their  young  peo- 
ple in  their  desire  to  be  grown  up,  yet 
to  provide  a  background  of  continuity 
and  reassurance  for  them  as  they  try  out 
their  wings. 

The  personalities  of  both  parents  and 
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children  and,  consequently,  their  rela- 
tionships, are  affected  by  conditions  un- 
der which  they  live.  The  report  deals 
with  two  such  constituents  in  American 
life — economic  factors,  and  prejudice 
and  discrimination. 


*  r  IS  WELL  KNOWN   THAT  WORRY  AND  IN- 

security  are  detrimental  to  the  efficiency 
and  productivity  of  wage  earners. 
Though  less  is  known  about  the  effect 
of  poor  job  conditions  on  home  life,  it 
appears  that  men  and  women  do  carry 
such  dissatisfactions  into  the  home,  and 
that  there  is  a  specific  effect  on  the 
parents'  ability  to  convey  to  children  "a 
sense  of  trust  in  the  future  and  a  feeling 
of  dignity  and  worth  in  productive  ef- 
fort." Similarly,  the  impersonality  of 
jobs  in  mass  production,  the  lack  of 
feeling  of  individual  importance,  and  the 
insecurity  regarding  tenure  and  rights 
have  their  repercussions  on  family  life. 

The  report  cites  a  group  of  studies 
showing  that  children  from  lower  in- 
come families  are  more  likely  to  be 
maladjusted.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
economic  scale  it  has  been  observed  that 
children  of  families  having  wealth  and 
position  are  often  under  great  pressure 
for  conformity  and  achievement,  hav- 
ing in  many  cases  the  additional  draw- 
back of  being  denied  close  association 
with  parents  and  especially  with  the 
mother  in  infancy. 

The  precise  effects  of  prejudice  and 
discrimination  on  health  and  personality 
are  not  nearly  so  well  documented  as  the 
fact  that  it  exists,  says  the  report.  It  is 
probable  that  through  the  parents,  chil- 
dren are  very  early  affected  by  these  un- 
fortunate trends  in  our  culture.  If  not, 
the  full  impact  hits  them  when,  at  ado- 
lescence, they  move  out  into  the  world 
with  the  problem  of  establishing  identity 
and  finding  their  role  in  society.  Their 
sense  of  trust  and  initiative  is  greatly 
affected  and  though  some  pull  through, 
it  is  almost  always  with  "a  great  burden 
of  resentment  and  bitterness."  Studies 
of  children  in  kindergarten  and  first 
and  second  grades  show,  among  children 
of  minority  groups,  that  feelings  of  in- 
adequacy and  inferiority  already  are 
emerging. 

The  culture  into  which  the  child  is 
born  and  the  institutions  which  are 
part  of  that  culture  have  a  most  per- 
vasive influence,  not  only  on  him  but  on 
those  who  surround  him.  In  general, 
says  the  report,  our  American  culture 
works  "with"  the  child's  inner  nature  in 
his  earliest  years.  The  loving,  protec- 
tive care  of  babies  is  part  of  a  cherished 


tradition.  Prizing  independence,  initia- 
tive, and  productiveness,  we  do  well 
at  encouraging  the  child  to  develop  au- 
tonomy, initiative,  and  accomplishment. 
With  adolescence,  a  more  difficult  situa- 
tion arises.  Unlike  some  other  cultures, 
we  tend  to  delay  initiation  of  the  young 
person  into  full  acceptance  as  a  member 
of  society  until  he  is  well  into  adult- 
hood. At  this  time,  too,  he  is  called 
upon  to  face  conflicting  cultures,  a  pain- 
ful experience  particularly  for  young 
persons  of  minority  groups. 

The  American  culture  is  "somewhat 
less  successful  in  the  area  of  intimacy," 
too,  for  its  ideal  is  "the  subordination 
of  sexuality  and  sensuality  to  a  life  of 
work,  duty,  and  worship,"  although 
there  is  evidence  that  a  deep  natural 
instinct  of  young  people  is  "the  desire 
to  sense  intimately  the  full  flavor  of  per- 
sonality of  others." 

Achievement  of  the  "sense  of  in- 
tegrity" is  made  difficult,  since  "our  cul- 
ture, with  its  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology and  its  diversity  of  value  stand- 
ards, leaves  much  for  the  individual  to 
work  out  for  himself."  However,  the 
writers  add,  in  our  "American  dream" 
as  well  as  in  the  Judeo-Christian  tradi- 
tion, there  are  "ideals  and  values 
aplenty,"  and  "it  is  highly  important 
that  these  be  brought  into  prominence 
and  that  the  promises  of  American  life 
be  kept." 

But,  in  this  diverse  land  many  dif- 
ferent cultures  exist,  some  of  them 
rooted  in  other  countries  or  civilizations. 
There  also  are  regional  differences  in 
culture  patterns.  Some  of  these  are  in 
direct  conflict.  A  research  project  of 
contemporary  culture  made  at  Columbia 
University,  involving  parents  and  chil- 
dren of  four  backgrounds  common  in 
American  communities,  revealed  anti- 
thetical attitudes  toward  such  ideas  as 
what  constitutes  good  behavior  in  chil- 
dren, the  value  of  schooling,  the  foster- 
ing of  responsibility  in  the  young. 
Placed  against  the  background  of  these 
and  other  facts  submitted  for  the  report 
by  cultural  anthropologists,  the  under- 
standing of  children's  behavior  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  religious,  recrea- 
tional, and  health  workers,  social 
workers,  correctional  workers,  and  others 
coming  close  to  children,  reveals  many 
complexities. 


.*>.     SUBSTANTIAL  PART   OF  THE  REPORT  IS 

devoted  to  analysis  of  the  institutions 
represented  by  such  personnel  and  im- 
plications of  the  report's  findings  for 
their  work.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 


importance  of  the  "day-to-day"  contact. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  oppor- 
tunities in  the  schoolroom  to  help  a 
youngster  regain  lost  ground  in  acquir- 
ing feelings  of  trust,  autonomy,  and 
initiative;  that  in  the  recreation  group, 
the  adolescent  may  find  some  of  the 
intimacy  and  identity  he  craves;  that 
health  workers  are  in  a  strategic  posi- 
tion to  help  parents  gain  confidence 
which  will  enable  them  to  "create  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  parents'  love  and 
enjoyment  of  the  child  can  flourish." 

There  is  probably  no  citizen  of  our 
great  country  who  would  not  covet  for 
our  children  a  happy  and  fruitful  pro- 
gression through  the  years  when  the 
components  of  the  healthy  personality 
are  developing.  But  parents  themselves 
struggle  with  the  results  of  damaging 
life  experience  upon  their  own  personali- 
ties. And  there  are  many  factors  in  the 
world  in  which  our  children  must  grow 
up  which  are  less  conducive  to  healthy 
development  than  we  would  wish.  Rea- 
listically enough,  the  writers  acknowl- 
edge that  "the  health  of  personality  is 
determined  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
favorable  over  the  unfavorable,  as  well 
as  the  compensation  the  individual  de- 
velops to  cope  with  disability." 


1      INALLY,     THEIRS     IS     A     PHILOSOPHY     OF 

hope  and  respect  for  the  sensitive, 
sturdy,  volatile,  durable  thing  we  call  a 
human  being: 

"Even  in  adulthood  a  reasonably 
healthy  personality  is  sometimes  secured 
in  spite  of  previous  misfortunes  in  the 
developmental  sequence.  New  sources 
of  trust  may  be  found.  Fortunate  events 
and  circumstances  may  aid  the  individual 
in  his  struggle  to  feel  autonomous. 
Imagination  and  initiative  may  be 
spurred  by  new  responsibilities,  and  feel- 
ings of  inferiority  be  overcome  by  suc- 
cessful achievement.  Even  late  in  life 
an  individual  may  arrive  at  a  true  sense 
of  who  he  is  and  what  he  has  to  do 
and  may  be  able  to  win  through  to  a 
feeling  of  intimacy  with  others  and  to 
joy  in  producing  and  giving." 

Evidence  of  such  change,  they  point 
out,  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  records 
of  psychiatrists  and  social  workers,  and 
common  sense  observations  tell  us  that 
life  itself  has  brought  about  similar 
change  in  many  folk.  They  acknowl- 
edge that  much  remains  to  be  learned 
about  the  therapeutic  value  of  everyday 
experiences.  For  some  enterprising  re- 
searcher, perhaps  this  idea  will  prove  a 
fruitful  challenge  in  behalf  of  our  chil- 
dren in  the  next  decade. 
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Gist  of  the  Recommendations 

A  condensation  of  the  sixty-eight  recommendations 
approved    at   the    final   session   of   the   Conference. 


STUDY  AND  RESEARCH — T  h  e  ex- 
pansion of  research  on  child  develop- 
ment and  adjustment,  under  both  public 
and  voluntary  auspices.  Further  study 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  broken 
homes.  Continuous  scientific  study  of 
needs,  objectives,  alternatives,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  all  services.  Comprehensive 
study  of  present  body  of  laws,  both  state 
and  federal,  relating  to  children  and 
families. 

CITIZEN     RESPONSIBILITY— 

Acceptance  of  citizen  responsibility  for 
providing  adequate  community  programs 
in  education,  health,  recreation,  and  so- 
cial service,  making  full  use  of  volun- 
tary and  public  resources.  Broad  repre- 
sentation from  community  groups  in- 
cluding youth,  and  the  use  of  technical 
assistance  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs. 

FAMILY    LIFE    EDUCATION— 

Availability  of  education  for  family  life 
through  educational,  health,  religious, 
and  welfare  agencies.  Efforts  to  foster 
parents'  feelings  of  self-confidence,  espe- 
cially through  the  tone  of  child  develop- 
ment material. 

EDUCATION —  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion "without  federal  control"  for  educa- 
tional services  in  tax-supported  public 
schools,  "the  issue  of  auxiliary  services 
to  be  considered  on  its  merits  in  sepa- 
rate legislation."  The  inclusion  of 
nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  as  a 
part  of  public  educational  opportunity. 
The  extension  of  opportunities  for 
higher  education  to  qualified  youth  un- 
able to  pay  their  way.  Abolition  of 
racial  segregation  in  education. 

HEALTH— Establishment  of  standards 
of  quality  of  hospital  care  for  mothers 
and  children,  including  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  avoiding  unnecessary 
anxiety.  Federal  aid  to  states  and  lo- 
calities to  stimulate  the  early  develop- 
ment of  local  health  services. 

RECREATION —  The  provision  of 
recreation  centers  in  all  neighborhoods 


where  children  live.  Establishment  of 
official  state  recreation  agencies  to  pro- 
vide counsel  to  local  communities,  par- 
ticularly small  towns  and  rural  areas. 
Participation  of  youth  in  recreation 
planning. 

RELIGION— Recognition  of  "religious 
and  ethical  concepts  as  essential  to  the 
development  of  spiritual  values"  and  of 
their  importance  to  the  home  and  in 
institutions  of  organized  religion.  Affir- 
mation of  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  opposition  to  the 
use  of  the  public  schools  directly  or  in- 
directly for  religious  educational  pur- 
poses. The  expansion  and  strengthen- 
ing of  religious  personnel,  services,  and 
activities  in  rural  communities  and  areas 
of  special  economic  need. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES— The  establish- 
ment of  minimum  standards  and  licens- 
ing provisions  for  agencies  and  institu- 
tions providing  for  the  foster  care  of 
children,  including  day  care.  Com- 
munity education  regarding  the  role  of 
social  service  in  adoption,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  adoption  legislation  for  greater 
protection  to  the  child,  the  development 
of  qualified  adoption  agencies. 

ECONOMIC  AID — The  provision  of 
free  school  lunches  for  children  unable 
to  pay.  The  elimination  of  "restrictive 
eligibility  provisions"  from  public  as- 


More    of  the   Conference 

Among  the  articles  scheduled  for 
future  issues  of  The  Survey  are  some 
with  their  basis  in  White  House 
Conference  addresses.  Among  these 
is  "Socio-Economic  Influences  on 
Learning,"  by  Allison  Davis,  to  ap- 
pear in  February,  1951. 

"Everybody's  Business  —  the 
Young  of  the  Nation,"  by  Kathryn 
Close  in  The  Survey  for  December 
1950,  reports  on  pre-Conference 
fact-finding  activities  in  the  states 
and  localities. 


sistance  programs.  Adequate  federal 
grants  to  the  states  for  public  assistance, 
varied  according  to  ability  of  the  states 
to  pay.  Expansion  of  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  to  workers  not  presently 
included.  Similar  improvement  of  state 
unemployment  insurance  laws.  A  greater 
variety  of  community  services  to  increase 
the  real  income  of  lower  income  groups. 

DISCRIMINATION— Support  of  the 
President's  Civil  Rights  program. 
Prompt  steps  to  "eliminate  all  types  of 
racial  and  religious  segregation."  Ap- 
peal to  the  federal  government  to  abolish 
segregation  in  the  nation's  capital. 

THE  HANDICAPPED— Expansion  of 

programs  for  the  handicapped  to  pro- 
vide for  physical,  mental,  emotional, 
and  occupational  needs.  The  provision 
of  educational  programs  and  services  to 
the  handicapped  by  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation, with  leadership  and  stimulation 
from  state  departments  of  education. 

MIGRANTS— Extension  of  protection 
and  services  to  children  of  migrants, 
especially  in  regard  to  transportation, 
housing,  sanitation,  health  and  educa- 
tional services,  social  benefits,  labor  ex- 
ploitation. 

EMPLOYMENT— Extension  of  guid- 
ance and  counseling  services  in  schools, 
employment  offices,  and  youth-serving 
agencies  and  recognition  of  the  emo- 
tional factors  involved  in  vocational  ad- 
justment. Establishment  and  enforce- 
ment of  standards  of  youth  employment, 
including  minimum  age,  wages,  and 
working  conditions.  Provision  of  ap- 
propriate part  time  work  opportunities 
for  young  people. 

HOUSING — Maintenance  of  stand- 
ards of  construction.  Full  speed  ahead 
in  construction  of  810,000  low  rent 
housing  units.  Development  of  a  co- 
operative housing  program  for  the 
middle-incomed.  Consideration  of  fami- 
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lies  of  every  size  and  communities  of 
every  type  in  housing  planning.  Sup- 
port of  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
development. Application  of  the  need 
principle  in  the  provision  of  defense 
housing.  Recognition  of  health,  recrea- 
tion, and  social  needs  in  housing  de- 
velopment. 

COURTS   AND   THE   POLICE— 

The  development  of  standards  of  juve- 
nile services  by  police  departments.  The 
availability  of  courts  with  judges  quali- 
fied in  legal,  social,  and  psychological 
understanding  and  qualified  probation 
and  auxiliary  staff  for  all  cases  requiring 
•court  action  in  regard  to  children.  Co- 
ordination of  preventive  and  treatment 
functions  of  social  agencies,  police, 
courts,  institutions,  and  after-care  agen- 
cies. 

THE  PROFESSIONS— Instruction  in 
human  growth  and  change  in  all  profes- 
sional schools.  The  provision  of  in- 
service  training  opportunities.  Recog- 
nition that  all  professions  dealing  with 
children  have  "a  core  of  common  experi- 
ence on  fundamental  concepts  of  human 
behavior,"  including  the  need  to  con- 
sider the  total  person  as  well  as  any 
specific  disorder.  Inclusion  in  law  schools 
of  courses  on  the  relationship  of  law  to 
the  other  professions  and  of  courses  on 
law  in  schools  of  social  work.  Steps  at 
national,  state,  and  local  levels  to  in- 
crease the  output  of  professional  schools. 

MASS      COMMUNICATIONS  — 

Acceptance  of  social  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  industry  and  community  agen- 
cies using  television  and  other  mass 
media.  Reservation  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  of  TV 
channels  for  noncommercial  educational 
stations. 

DEFENSE — Sharing  by  all  individ- 
uals and  groups  of  sacrifices  in  the  pres- 
ent emergency,  and  some  use  of  the 
services  of  men  with  disabilities.  Im- 
provement of  personnel,  evaluation, 
placement,  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling,  by  civilian  and  military  agen- 
cies to  promote  the  utilization  of  our 
total  human  resources.  Provision  of 
adequate  allowances  for  servicemen's 
families.  Participation  of  children  and 
youth  in  a  way  to  minimize  their  anxie- 
ties. Provision  of  needed  services  to 
families  of  servicemen  moving  to  new 
communities. 

INTERNATIONAL— Full  support  to 
voluntary  efforts  and  governmental  pro- 
grams of  an  international  character  in 
behalf  of  children  and  youth. 


Pledge  to  Children 

To  you,  our  children,  who  hold  within  you  our  most  cherished  hopes, 
we,  the  members  of  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth,  relying  on  your  full  response,  make  this  pledge: 


From  your  earliest  infancy  we  give  you  our  love,  so  that  you 
may  grow  with  trust  in  yourself  and  in  others. 

We  will  recognize  your  worth  as  a  person  and  we  will  help 
you  to  strengthen  your  sense  of  belonging. 

We  will  respect  your  right  to  be  yourself  and  at  the  same  time 
help  you  to  understand  the  rights  of  others,  so  that  you  may 
experience  cooperative  living. 

We  will  help  you  develop  initiative  and  imagination,  so  that 
you  may  have  the  opportunity  freely  to  create. 

We  will  encourage  your  curiosity  and  your  pride  in  work- 
manship, so  that  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
achievement. 

We  will  provide  the  conditions  for  wholesome  play  that  will 
add  to  your  learning,  to  your  social  experience,  and  to  your 
happiness. 

We  will  illustrate  by  precept  and  example  the  value  of  in- 
tegrity and  the  importance  of  moral  courage. 

We  will  encourage  you  always  to  seek  the  truth. 

We  will  open  the  way  for  you  to  enjoy  the  arts  and  to  use 
them  for  deepening  your  understanding  of  life. 

We  will  work  to  rid  ourselves  of  prejudice  and  discrimination, 
so  that  together  we  may  achieve  a  truly  democratic  society. 

We  will  work  to  lift  the  standard  of  living  and  to  improve 
our  economic  practices,  so  that  you  may  have  the  material  basis 
for  a  full  life. 

We  will  provide  you  with  rewarding  educational  opportunities, 
so  that  you  may  develop  your  talents  and  contribute  to  a  better 
world. 

We  will  protect  you  against  exploitation  and  undue  hazards 
and  help  you  grow  in  health  and  strength. 

We  will  work  to  conserve  and  improve  family  life  and,  as 
needed,  to  provide  foster  care  according  to  your  inherent  rights. 

We  will  intensify  our  search  for  new  knowledge  in  order  to 
guide  you  more  effectively  as  you  develop  your  potentialities. 

As  you  grow  from  child  to  youth  to  adult,  establishing  a 
family  life  of  your  own  and  accepting  larger  social  responsi- 
bilities, we  will  work  with  you  to  improve  conditions  for  all 
children  and  youth. 


Aware  that  these  promises  to  you  cannot  be  fully  met  in  a  world  at 
war,  we  ask  you  to  join  us  in  a  firm  dedication  to  the  building  of  a 
world  society  based  on  freedom,  justice,  and  mutual  respect. 

So  may  you  grow  in  joy,  in  faith  in  God  and  in  man,  and  in  those 
qualities  of  vision  and  of  the  spirit  that  will  sustain  us  all  and  give 
us  new  hope  for  the  future. 
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CONFERENCE    PERSONALITIES 


BACK  IN  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  FIRST 
White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren the  baby  crop  of  Piqua,  Ohio, 
included  ELMA  PHILLIPSON,  daugh- 
ter of  a  Salvation  Army  couple.  This 
month  Miss  Phillipson,  now  an  attrac- 
tive woman  of  forty-one,  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  heading  the  follow-up 
staff  of  the 
Midcentur  y 
White  House 
Conference  on 
Children  and 
Youth.  But  she 
counts  more 
on  experience 
than  astrologi- 
cal prediction 
to  guide  her  in 
keeping  alive 
the  enthusiasm 
of  the  many  thousands  of  persons  who 
were  fired  by  the  recent  conclave  to 
work  for  improved  opportunities  for 
children. 

As  secretary  for  the  past  year  of  the 
Conference's  Advisory  Council  of  Na- 
tional Organizations  she  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  preparations.  At  times  she 
found  herself  in  situations  requiring  the 
delicacy  of  a  high  grade  diplomat,  for 
the  more  than  400  organizations  in  the 
Council  represented  almost  as  many 
views  and  functions,  their  only  com- 
mon denominator  being  a  concern  for 
the  young.  However,  she  modestly  dis- 
claims any  credit  for  a  fact  in  which 
she  obviously  takes  great  pleasure — that 
the  distrusts  and  ruffled  tempers  of  some 
earlier  committee  and  Council  meetings 
gradually  gave  way  to  a  real  accord, 
resulting  in  a  voluminous  report  and 
numerous  recommendations,  as  well  as 
the  Councils  decision  to  continue. 
Miss  Phillipson  seems  to  be  the  kind 
of  person  who  thrives  on  difficulties. 
Kven  as  a  fledgling  graduate  from  Berea 
allege,  Kentucky,  she  found  oppor- 
unity  rather  than  discouragement  in  a 
depression.  She  entered  social 
vork  by  way  of  a  private  family  agency 
in  Toledo,  because  in  that  field  "there 
were  jobs  available  and  much  work  to 
be  done,"  but  it  did  not  take  her  long 
to  see  that  this  was  a  career  in  which 
she  could  find  real  satisfaction.  A  move 
to  Chicago  and  a  job  as  investigator 
with  the  Unemployment  Relief  Service 
provided  an  opportunity  to  begin  pro- 
fessional training  through  part  time 


work  at  the  University  of  Chicago's 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration. 

After  three  years,  the  determined  stu- 
dent left  the  Chicago  agency  and  took 
a  job  as  governess  so  that  she  would 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  her  studies, 
but  eventually  "ran  out  of  courses  that 
were  not  given  at  a  time  when  [she] 
had  to  take  care  of  the  child.''  The 
Ohio-Mississippi  floods  of  1937  provided 
her  with  an  opportunity  to  complete 
professional  training,  for  in  six  months 
of  service  as  a  Red  Cross  disaster  relief 
worker  she  managed  to  save  up  enough 
money  to  go  back  to  school  and  get  her 
Master's  degree. 

Miss  Phillipson's  specialty,  medical 
social  work,  has  brought  her  successively 
responsible  jobs  with  hospitals  in  Chi- 
cago, at  Duke  University,  and  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  She  had  been  director  of 
social  service  for  eight  years  at  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia when  she  first  joined  the  White 
House  Conference  staff.  In  her  new  ca- 
pacity as  executive  director  she  sees  the 
staff's  present  purpose  as  involving  the 
provision  of  consultation,  advice,  and 
stimulation  to  the  many  hundreds  of 
groups  now  working  throughout  the 
country  to  carry  out  its  recommenda- 
tions. 


1\|  EXT    MONTH,     NEARLY     A     YEAR     AND     A 

half  after  becoming  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Social  Work 
at  the  University  of  California  in  Los 
Angeles,  HELEN  WITMER,  well- 
known  social  research  specialist,  will 
show  up  in  the  class  rooms  as  professor 
of  social  welfare  in  charge  of  research. 
The  long  delay  in  her  personal  appear- 
ance on  the  UCLA  campus  has  been 
occasioned  by  a  leave  of  absence,  re- 
ceived almost  simultaneously  with  her 
university  appointment,  to  head  the  fact- 
finding  staff  of  the  Midcentury  White 
House  Conference. 

Miss  Witmer's  great  love,  profession- 
ally speaking,  lies  in  sifting  and  com- 
bining other  people's  material,  adding 
ideas  of  her  own,  and  presenting  the 
whole  in  language  intelligible  to  the 
general  public.  Thus  she  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  to  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  the  preparation  of  the 
child  development  materials  for  the  Con- 
ference (see  page  27).  Moreover,  she 


says,  the  job  appealed  to  her  as  an 
opportunity  to  help  parents  "get  over 
being  so  scared"  by  all  the  child-rearing 
literature  that  has  put  such  "a  fear  of 
the  psychologist"  into  them  that  many 
"have  lost  confidence  in  themselves." 

"If  parents  could  get  a  real  idea  of 
what  is  involved  in  personality  develop- 
ment," she  recently  maintained,  "they 
would  see  that  they  are  not  to  blame 
for  all  the  frustrations  that  the  child 
must  inevitably  meet.  With  their 
anxiety  thus  relieved  they  would  realize 
that  they  had  a  challenging  job  to  do 
that  is  different  with  each  child." 

Teaching  will  not  be  new  to  this  far 
from  ivory-towered  research  specialist. 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  in  origin,  she  be- 
gan her  working  career  as  a  high  school 
teacher  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  But 
her  real  claim  to  pedagogic  fame  comes 
from  her  twenty  years  on  the  faculty  of 
the  Smith  College  School  of  Social 
Work.  Today  she  is  somewhat  amused 
at  the  reason  which  led  her  to  leave 
high  school  teaching  to  seek  her  Mas- 
ter's degree  and  then  her  doctorate  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

"I  wanted  to  go  back  to  school  be- 
cause college  life  was  so  much  fun." 

Fun  apparently  did  not  prevent  young 
Helen  Witmer  from  accomplishment, 
for  in  addition  to  her  Wisconsin  degree 
she  managed  to  pick  up  a  social  work 
certificate  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  a 
two-year  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil scholarship  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics. 

Back  in  the  United  States  in  time  for 
the  depression,  Miss  Witmer  had  a  few 
of  what  she  now  calls  "crazy  jobs,"  be- 
fore landing  at  Smith.  Her  arrange- 
ments there  gave  her  enough  time  to 
do  considerable  free  lance  research,  re- 
sulting in  a  number  of  books,  notably 
"Psychiatric  Clinics  for  Children,"  a 
study  of  guidance  services,  and  "Psychia- 
tric Interviews  with  Children." 

In  all  her  years  in  the  field  of  social 
research,  Miss  Witmer  apparently  has 
never  let  a  fascination  with  statistics  dim 
her  warm  view  of  people  and  life.  She 
had  her  own  private  way  of  expressing 
the  aims  of  the  recent  White  House 
Conference,  which  would  probably 
apply  to  all  her  professional  efforts: 
"To  help  produce  a  generation  of  Amer- 
icans that  can  take  modern  life  and  so 
be  able  to  make  a  kind  of  life  that  is 
easier  to  take." 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Public  Welfare  Faces  Forward 


GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 


NO  ONE  SHOULD  BLAME  THE  COM- 
fortable  residents  of  Chicago's  big 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  if,  for  three 
wintry  days  early  in  December,  they 
suspected  that  the  "welfare  state"  had 
taken  them  over  bodily.  For  here  at 
the  annual  round  table  conference  of 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion was  "the  welfare"  in  person,  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  of  them,  from  the 
big  wheels  that  turn  in  Washington, 
right  down  the  line  through  states,  coun- 
ties, and  cities  to  the  last  cog — the  local 
worker  who  figures  out  a  budget  for 
Mrs.  So-and-So  whose  husband  has  left 
her  with  six  children  and  a  misery  in 
her  back. 

This  was  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  APWA,  and  it 
needed  no  chart  to  show  the  extraordi- 
nary progress  that  the  organization  and 
what  it  stands  for  has  made  in  those 
two  decades.  Old  timers,  now  dignified 
as  "the  founders,"  harked  back  to  the 
basement  room  in  a  Boston  church  at 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in  1930,  where  a  hand- 
ful of  them  gathered  to  work  out  an 
organization  that  would  afford  more 
cohesion  than  was  found  in  the  National 
Conference.  When  these  old  timers 
looked  about  them  at  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing, where  all  the  states  except  Arizona 
and  Vermont  were  represented,  when 
they  sensed  the  firm  foundation  of  the 
movement  itself  and  the  vigor  and  con- 
viction of  the  men  and  women  who  im- 
plement it,  they  knew  that  they  had 
lived  through  a  period  when  social 
miracles  could,  and  indeed  had  hap- 
pened. 

But  this  meeting  was  not  intent  on 
counting  past  gains  but  rather  in  apprais- 
ing present  problems  and  future  chal- 
lenges. Only  one  of  the  sessions  in- 
dulged in  looking  backward.  This  was 
the  annual  dinner  where  the  founders,  a 
dozen  or  more  of  whom  were  present, 


were  honored,  and  where  Louis  Brown- 
low,  the  admitted  daddy  of  the  or- 
ganization, recalled  its  early  tribulations. 
On  this  occasion  the  association  pre- 
sented its  highest  honor — the  W.  S. 
Terry,  Jr.,  Memorial  Merit  Award — to 
Ruth  Taylor  the  soon-to-retire  director 
of  the  Westchester  (N.Y.)  County  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  who,  said 
Agnes  Meyer  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
speaking  for  the  association,  "has 
brought  a  flexible  mind,  wisdom,  effici- 
ency, and  unfailing  courage  to  thirty- 
five  years  of  public  welfare  service." 

This   was  called  a  round   table  con- 
ference   and    indeed    it 
was    just    that.     There 
were  few  formal  meet- 
ings but  rather  a  succes- 
sion  of  small  informal 
ones,     where     everyone 
could  find  people  with 
whom   to  discuss   com- 
mon  problems.     There 
were  three  general  ses- 
sions and  as  many  panel 
discussions,  where  aspects  of  the  welfare 
scene    were    presented    by   authoritative 
speakers. 

The  first  of  the  general  sessions  heard 
from  James  J.  Wadsworth,  acting  direc- 
tor of  Civil  Defense  of  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board,  the  plain  if 
unpalatable  facts  about  civil  defense 
in  the  event  of  attack.  Civil  defense, 
he  said,  must  be  a  government  function 
built  on  the  existing  government  struc- 
ture with  the  welfare  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  first  line.  He  deplored 
the  "take  to  the  hills"  mentality  evi- 
dent among  many  city  dwellers  and 
urged  that  all  communities  "fight  the 
city"  as  a  captain  fights  his  ship.  Evacua- 
tion is  a  dangerous  word,  he  said.  There 
can  be  no  mass  stampede  from  critical 
target  areas  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  can  be  no  surrender  of  our  pro- 
duction areas.  Civil  defense  must  func- 


tion at  the  community,  neighborhood, 
and  family  level  with  individual  cour- 
age and  initiative  as  its  best  weapons. 

At  a  second  general  session,  Gover- 
nor Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Illinois  took 
a  long  grave  look  at  the  field  of  public 
welfare  in  its  relation  to  the  world  pic- 
ture. "In  the  light  of  the  grim  reali- 
ties," he  said,  "two  facts  stand  out  with 
clarity:  an  increasingly  apparent  need 
for  strong  and  progressive  public  wel- 
fare services  .  .  .  and  the  equally 
apparent  fact  that  we  are  going  to  have 
diminishing  funds  with  which  to  imple- 
ment our  programs."  The  cost  of  gov- 
ernment, he  said,  has 
become  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  whole  coun- 
try. "Can  we  do  more 
for  less?  I  know  we 
must.  I  think  we  can. 
God  knows  there  is 
much  more  to  do." 

No  less  outspoken 
was  Leon  Keyserling, 
chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  to  the  President, 
who  spoke  at  the  final  session  on  "Pub- 
lic Welfare  in  Our  Changing  Economy." 
He  sketched  the  extent  and  reasons 
for  our  economic  strength  and  found 
many  "aspects  of  optimism,"  especially 
in  "the  greatest  non-secret  weapon  the 
American  people  possess,  our  complex 
of  business  and  industrial  strength."  We 
face,  he  went  on,  a  burden  of  indefinite 
duration  which  will  mean  a  slowing 
down  of  the  pace  of  general  social 
progress,  but  those  who  are  working  in 
the  welfare  field  "should  not  regard 
themselves  as  being  relegated  to  the 
side  lines.  .  .  .  The  preservation  of 
equality  of  opportunity,  of  facilities  for 
health  protection  and  general  education, 
the  continuance  of  a  feeling  of  reason- 
able economic  security  on  the  part  of 
the  average  family,  will  remain  sources 
of  strength  in  the  trying  times  ahead." 
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As  the  general  sessions  of  the  conler- 
ence  were  notable  for  the  forthrightness 
of  the  speakers  so  too  were  the  several 
panel  discussions  which  rivaled  the  gen- 
eral sessions  in  the  interest  they  aroused. 

At  one  of  these,  on  "The  Role  of 
Public  Welfare  in  Prevention  and  Re- 
habilitation," the  discussion  turned  on 
family  breakdown  and  financial  de- 
pendency, their  causes  and  effects,  with 
much  evidence  indicating  the  need  for 
closer  cooperation  among  all  agencies 
at  all  levels  to  cope  with  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  situation.  Family  break- 
down, it  was  agreed,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant single  factor  in  the  national  prob- 
lem of  rehabilitation  as  it  relates  to 
public  welfare. 


1  HE  PANEL,  "WHICH  WAY  OLD  AGE 
Security?"  brought  out  keen  exchanges 
between  the  participants  who  came  from 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Health  and 


Welfare,  the  Social  Security  Department 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
CIO,  and  the  General  Electric  Company. 
The  relative  merits  of  contributory  so- 
cial insurance  versus  flat  grant  benefits 
were  argued  and  the  assertion  generally 
supported  that  the  problem  is  less  one 
of  income  maintenance  —  which  was 
more  or  less  taken  for  granted — than  of 
retraining,  medical  care,  and  social 
services  to  keep  larger  numbers  of  per- 
sons in  the  work  force. 

All  the  panels  were  outspoken,  none 
more  so  than  the  one,  "The  Public 
Looks  at  Public  Welfare."  Here  news- 
paper people  from  New  York,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee  traded 
observations — or  perhaps  more  accur- 
ately, punches — with  welfare  people  on 
what  the  public  knows  and  doesn't 
know,  and  why.  The  newspaper  folk 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  public 
accepts  the  necessity  for  welfare  work, 
knows  that  it  is  very  expensive  but  has 
no  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  trying  to  do, 


and  that  the  welfare  people  are  over- 
sensitive to  criticism. 

The  welfare  folk  in  turn  held  that 
the  press  overlooked  the  fact  that  their 
job  is  to  administer  social  legislation 
not  to  serve  as  guardians  of  the  morals 
of  the  clients.  They  felt  that  the  press 
too  often  slanted  the  news  of  the  public 
agencies  and  blew  up  occasional  un- 
fortunate incidents. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  general 
agreement  that  the  agencies  needed  bet- 
ter press  relations  but  that  the  best  of 
relations  would  not  cover  up  a  bad  job; 
that  they  needed  to  present  their  case 
simply,  fully,  without  defensive  colora- 
tion. But,  "Don't  depend  too  much  on 
newspapers  for  getting  your  story  across. 
Take  your  arguments  to  the  people.  If 
your  public  relations  at  the  grass  roots 
are  favorable  the  papers  will  reflect  what 
they  find  there." 

The  group  meetings  were  so  numer- 
ous that  it  is  possible  to  give  only  an 
indication  of  their  wide  range.  In  every 


Send  Your  Nominations  Now  For  1951  Award 


THE    SURVEY    AWARD    RECOGNIZING    "IMAGINATIVE 
and  constructive  contribution  to  social  work  will 
be  presented  for  the  fourth  time  during  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  meeting  in  Atlantic  City 
May  13  to  18. 

The  award  is  a  bronze  plaque  which  is  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Edward  T.  Devine,  one  of  the  founders 
of  The  Survey.  The  selection,  however,  is  not  made 
by  The  Survey,  but  by  an  independent  committee, 
the  1951  membership  of  which  is  here  announced 
with  warm  appreciation. 

Ollie  Randall,  consultant  on  Services  for  the  Aged, 
Community  Service  Society,  New  Yort(  City,  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Award  Committee,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are : 

W.  Miller  Barbour,  executive  secretary,  Urban  League 
of  Denver. 

Lucy  P.  Garner,  executive  secretary,  Division  on  Edu- 
cation and  Recreation,  Welfare  Council  of  Metro- 
politan Chicago. 

Gunnar  Dybwad,  supervisor,  Children's  Division, 
Michigan  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  Lansing. 

A.  A.  Heckman,  executive  secretary,  Family  Service, 
St.  Paul. 

M.  Luella  Hunt,  executive  secretary,  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities,  Pittsburgh. 

Lillian  J.  Johnson,  executive  secretary,  Ryther  Child 
Center,  Seattle. 

John  C.  Kidneigh,  director,  School  of  Social  Worl^, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Rosemary  Morrissey,  public  relations  counsel,  Orleans 


Parish,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Louisiana. 

Henry  Redkey,  rehabilitation  specialist  for  the  blind, 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

Arthur  G.  Rotch,  secretary,  Committee  of  the  Perma- 
nent Charity  Fund,  Inc.,  Boston. 

Isidore  Sobeloff,  executive  director,  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation,  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Sumner  Spaulding,  member  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Citizen  Participation  of  the  Community 
Chests  and  Councils  and  the  National  Social  Wel- 
fare Assembly,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Forrester  B.  Washington,  director,  Atlanta  University 
School  of  Social  Wor\,  Atlanta. 

Benjamin  Youngdahl,  dean,  The  George  Warren 
Brown  School  of  Social  Wor^,  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis. 

High  rank  or  distinguished  reputation  is  in  no 
sense  necessary  to  the  winner  of  the  Survey  Awards. 
One  of  the  hopes  in  establishing  it  was  that  it  might 
serve  to  bring  to  light  unrecognized  but  "imagina- 
tive and  constructive"  achievement  in  the  social  work 
profession. 

Readers  are  urged  to  send  their  nominations  at 
once.  Each  name  must  be  accompanied  by  a  de- 
scriptive statement  as  to  why  the  sender  believes  it 
should  be  specially  honored. 

No  nominations  received  after  February  28  can  be 
considered.  Last  year,  several  names  came  in  too 
late  to  be  included.  Please  act  promptly. 

Address:  The  Survey  Award,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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case  the  discussion  turned  on  matters  or. 
administration  and  relationships  rather 
than  professional  techniques.  There 
were  special  meetings  of  board  members, 
child  welfare  personnel,  state  field  repre- 
sentatives, fiscal  officers,  public  relations 
consultants,  and  research  and  statistics 
personnel.  The  larger  round  tables, 
each  with  two  or  .three  sessions,  went 
into  such  matters  as  services  to  children, 
medical  care,  social  work  education,  case- 
work management,  welfare  policy, 
services  to  the  blind,  patterns  of  re- 
organization in  public  welfare,  the  use 
of  mental  health  facilities,  and  the  re- 
lationship of  institutions  to  the  whole 
welfare  program. 


1    HROUGH     ALL     THE     MEETINGS     OF     THE 

conference  ran  a  current  of  discussion 
on  the  next  steps  in  the  development 
of  public  welfare  with  which  the  associa- 
tion might  well  concern  itself.  Several 
years  ago,  the  association,  through  its 
Committee  on  Public  Welfare  Policy, 
put  out  a  statement  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture, which  served  as  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence for  its  activities,  but  recent  social 
legislation  has  realized  many  of  those 
next  steps.  For  several  months  past,  the 
committee  has  been  at  work  drafting  a 
Statement  of  Public  Welfare  Principles. 
Designated  as  "a  preliminary  draft,  for 
discussion  purposes  only,"  the  statement 
was  widely  commented  on  at  the  Chi- 
cago meeting  with  indications  that  it 
would  receive  even  wider  discussion  on 
the  home  fronts.  It  is  in  effect  a  credo, 
in  simple  terms  of  the  common  denomi- 
nator of  public  welfare  philosophy  to 
which  all  persons  concerned  can  sub- 
scribe and  say,  "This  is  where  I  stand." 
It  is  hoped  that  before  the  next  annual 
meeting  it  will  be  ready  to  come  before 
the  membership  for  action. 

The  APWA  elected  as  its  president 
Fred  K.  Hoehler,  director  of  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  New 
chairman  of  the  National  Council  of 
State  Public  Assistance  and  Welfare  Ad- 
ministrators is  Arthur  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina,  and  of  the  Council  of  Local 
Administrators,  V.  S.  Harshbarger  of  St. 
Louis. 

Ever  since  the  association  was  weaned 
from  its  initial  foundation  support  it 
has  had  somewhat  parlous  financial  go- 
ing. But  during  the  past  year,  under 
the  leadership  of  its  retiring  president, 
Joseph  E.  Baldwin  of  Milwaukee,  and 
its  director,  Loula  Dunn,  it  has  lived 
within  its  modest  budget  and  has  so 
increased  its  membership  that  annual 


dues  now  represent  62  percent  of  its  in- 
come. "I  hope  we're  over  the  hump," 
said  Miss  Dunn,  "but  in  any  case  we 
know  we're  on  the  right  road  and  we 
propose  to  keep  right  on  keeping  on." 

Mrs.  Springer  was  for  twelve  years 
managing  editor  of  the  Survey  Mid- 
monthly  and  author  of  the  popular 
"Miss  Bailey  Says — "  series  on  public 
welfare. 

What  Rent  Control- 
in  1951? 

<*rT"lHE     PRESENT     RENT     CONTROL     LAW 

1  [passed  June,  1950]  was  enacted 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Korea.  It  was  passed  for  the  orderly 
transition  to  a  free  market  in  a  peace- 
time economy.  There  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  the  situation  since  the  law 
was  passed.  .  .  .  Therefore  we  must  con- 
sider anew  the  whole  problem  of  rent 
control  in  relation  to  the  pressure  now 
being  created  by  the  defense  pro- 
gram ..." 

Thus  President  Truman  presented  the 
situation  on  November  27  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  Senate  and  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committees  in  a  letter 
urging  prompt  extension  of  federal  rent 
control  to  March  31,  1951,  to  give  the 
incoming  Congress  time  to  review  the 
situation  and  decide  whether  further  ex- 
tension was  necessary  because  of  the 
present  emergency.  This  date  is  three 
months  beyond  the  automatic  decontrol 
date  of  December  31  set  by  the  1950 
legislation  and  applicable  to  all  com- 
munities except  cities  which  have  elected 
to  continue  control  until  June  30,  1951. 
A  few  days  later,  W.  Stuart  Symington, 
chairman  of  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board,  told  the  House  Commit- 
tee rent  controls  were  vital  to  defense. 

Despite  strong  and  vocal  opposition 
within  and  without  Congress,  in  early 
December  the  House  (221  to  152)  ap- 
proved legislation  following  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation,  and  the  Senate 
(55  to  28)  passed  a  measure  providing 
for  a  two  months'  extension.  In  con- 
ference the  longer  period  was  accepted, 
and  final  congressional  action  was  taken 
with  a  minimum  of  debate.  This  action 
to  extend  rent  control  to  March  31, 
which  indicates  the  81st  Congress" 
change  of  intent  since  last  June,  is  a 
stop-gap  measure. 

While  continuing  rent  control  because 
of  military  and  industrial  mobilization 
and  housing  shortages  in  defense  areas 


appears  necessary,  the  1951  proposal 
may  have  hard  going.  The  opposition 
is  still  active.  As  late  as  last  November, 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  adopted  a  policy  statement  ap- 
proving action  taken  by  Congress  in 
June  for  the  termination  of  rent  control 
through  local  option  provisions.  Subse- 
quently its  president  declared  over  a 
nationwide  NBC  radio  and  television 
network  that  "there  is  no  factual  evi- 
dence of  a  need  for  rent  control." 

Under  the  interim  legislation,  the  law 
operates  much  as  it  has  in  the  past  six 
months.  New  York  State  will  continue 
to  function  under  its  own  law,  and  lo- 
cal communities  still  may  take  them- 
selves out  from  under  rent  control  be- 
tween now  and  March  51.  (It  might  be 
recalled,  however,  that  a  U.  S.  District 
Court  recently  ruled  that  the  action 
which  Los  Angeles  had  taken  for  de- 
control by  the  adoption  of  a  simple  reso- 
lution rather  than  by  the  passage  of  an 
ordinance  and  confirmation  by  referen- 
dum was  not  legal.  Other  decontrolled 
cities  had  passed  similar  resolutions.) 

Here  is  the  box  score  as  of  mid- 
December:  Federal  controls  had  ended 
in  982  communities  by  action  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Expediter  or  by  local 
governing  bodies.  Some  800  communi- 
ties had  elected  to  continue  rent  control. 
In  all,  rent  control  was  in  effect  in 
about  3,000  communities  with  a  total 
population  of  about  60,000,000  and  with 
more  than  8,000,000  rental  units.  Dur- 
ing the  first  ten  months  of  1950,  land- 
lords had  been  allowed  to  raise  rents  in 
83.6  of  the  more  than  500,000  petitions 
for  adjustments,  with  an  average  in- 
crease of  17.8  percent. 

What  the  1951  rent  control  picture 
will  be  after  March  31  depends  on  world 
conditions,  and  on  the  82nd  Congress. 

Health,  Welfare, 
and  Defense 

THIRTY-ONE  AUTHORITIES  ENGAGED  IX 
various  aspect  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram were  on  hand  to  give  facts  in  a 
series  of  discussion  sessions  at  the  Na- 
tional Social  Welfare  Assembly's  sixth 
annual  meeting,  held  November  20  and 
21  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  New  York 
City.  Summarizing  the  sessions  at  the 
luncheon,  which  was  attended  by  250 
health  and  welfare  leaders  from  the  As- 
sembly's sixty-one  affiliate  organizations, 
Leonard  W.  Mayo,  Assembly  executive 
committee  member  and  director  of  the 
Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled 
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Children,  gave  .1  picture  of  peak  em- 
ployment, production,  and  personal  in- 
come, increasing  population  mobility, 
shifting  community  pressures,  and  in- 
creasing dependence  problems  of  fami- 
lies of  the  military. 

Thanks  to  government  and  voluntary 
cooperation,  said  Mr.  Mayo,  social  pro- 
tection programs  were  "ahead  of  the 
game,"  but  he  reported  acute  need  for 
qualified  personnel  for  emergency  mili- 
tary and  civilian  services.  He  stressed 
extension  of  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped and  older  people,  agreed  that 
people  should  be  fully  informed  of 
health  and  welfare's  needs  and  assets, 
and  called  for  regular  health  and  wel- 
fare services  to  be  continued  at  full 
strength  while  the  defense  program  is 
being  built. 

Speaking  at  the  same  session,  Frank 
L.  Weil,  New  York  City  attorney  and 
re-elected  president  of  the  Assembly, 
urged  readiness  for  public  service  in  any 
"grave  emergency."  We  must  become  a 
"fortress  state,"  said  Mr.  Weil,  but  must 
not  yield  to  militarism,  remembering 
that  ours  is  essentially  a  civilian  army. 
He  urged  that  government  take  the  peo- 
ple into  confidence,  as  far  as  military 
security  makes  it  possible. 

Working  Toward 
Better  Race  Relations 

WAYS  OF  ACHIEVING  FAIR  EMPLOY- 
ment  practices  and  nondiscrimina- 
tion  in  racial  policies  in  housing  were 
the  chief  focus  of  the  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Intergroup  Relations  Officials,  held  in 
New  York  City.  November  15  to  17. 
The  Association,  composed  largely  of 
members  of  local  and  state  commissions 
on  discrimination  and  of  voluntary  or- 
ganizations dealing  with  racial,  religious, 
ethnic,  and  cultural  relations,  has  as  its 
purposes  the  effective  exchange  of  in- 
formation, improvement  of  work  stand- 
ards and  coordination  of  programs.  Its 
conference  consequently  is  essentially  a 
work  shop  with  the  give  and  take  that 
characterize  small  roundtable  sessions. 
This  year  there  were  fifteen  roundtables 
devoted  to  such  practical  problems  as 
the  use  of  police  in  tension  situations, 
getting  bipartisan  backing  for  legislative 
proposals,  the  application  of  research  to 
practice,  the  achievement  of  mutual 
good  will  among  tenants  of  a  nonsegre- 
gated  housing  project,  making  FEPC 
laws  work. 

Four  unresolved  problems  emerged  at 
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one  of  the  FEPC  roundtables:  the  lack 
of  widespread  awareness  of  the  law  and 
its  machinery;  the  employment  in  many 
instances  of  a  few  Negroes  as  a  "show- 
case"; the  small  number  of  complaints 
in  relation  to  the  prevalence  of  dis- 
crimination; the  need  of  more  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  both  public  and 
private  vocational  guidance  programs. 

Another  meeting  underscored  the  im- 
portance of  forming  local  citizens  groups 
who  are  "experts  on  housing  laws"  to 


"keep  the  heat  on"  those  responsible  for 
carrying  them  out.  The  extension  of 
FEPC  laws  to  student  selection  in  col- 
leges and  universities  was  urged  in  an- 
other group. 

An  unhappy  announcement  made  at 
the  meeting  was  of  the  coining  dissolu- 
tion of  the  American  Council  on  Race 
Relations,  the  board  of  which,  faced  by 
financial  difficulties,  voted  to  discontinue 
operations.  Since  its  inception  the  coun- 
cil has  acted  as  secretary  to  NAIRO. 


Family  Service  Workers  Meet  in  New  York 


ABOUT  A  THOUSAND  REPRESENTATIVES 
from  among  249  family  service 
agencies  over  the  country  turned  up  at 
Hotel  Statler  in  New  York  City  on  No- 
vember 16,  17,  and  18  to  attend  the 
1950  biennial  meeting  of  the  Family 
Association  of  America.  There  with  the 
help  of  economists,  psychiatrists,  anthro- 
pologists, and  educators  they  assessed 
the  needs  of  families  living  in  a  time  of 
world  tension,  and  attempted  to  pre- 
scribe ways  to  meet  those  needs. 

A  sharp  reversal  in  the  manpower 
situation  was  reported  at  the  opening 
session  by  Harold  Wool,  chief  of  the 
Manpower  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics.  There  will  be  an  in- 
creased inflow  of  women,  teen-age  youth, 
and  older  persons  in  jobs,  he  said, 
urging  social  workers  to  help  older  peo- 
ple, handicapped,  and  others  who  have 
had  recent  employment  difficulties,  to 
realize  they  can  fulfill  a  productive  role 
in  our  economy. 

An  additional  inflation  of  at  least  25 
percent  as  a  result  of  mobilization 
spending,  was  predicted  by  Dr.  Sey- 
mour E.  Harris,  professor  of  economics 
at  Harvard  University.  The  low  income 
groups,  chiefly  the  old,  poorly  organized 
workers,  non-white,  and  the  poorly  edu- 
cated, must  be  protected  in  the  next  ten 
years  even  though  "general  consump- 
tion" falls,  he  declared.  In  order  to 
preclude  maldistribution  of  income,  he 
said,  "it  will  be  necessary  to  restrain 
trade  union  leaders  and  the  farm  bloc 
and  to  control  prices  through  proper 
negotiation  of  war  contracts  and  ulti- 
mately through  price  control  and  heavy 
taxes  on  excess  profits." 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  plight  of 
the  lower  middle  class  which  constitutes 
"30  percent  of  all  Americans,"  by  Dr. 
Allison  Davis,  of  University  of  Chi- 
cago's Department  of  Education.  Be- 
cause of  taxes  and  inflation,  this  group 


have  had  to  abandon  the  effort  to  save, 
and  give  up  "respectable"  standards, 
such  as  owning  their  own  homes,  buy- 
ing adequate  insurance,  and  educating 
their  children,  he  declared. 

The  "almost  fantastic  specialization  in 
social  motherhood  among  middle  class 
families"  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Weston 
La  Barre,  Duke  University  anthropolo- 
gist. He  questioned  whether  this  served 
best  to  nurture  a  generation  which  may 
have  to  face  the  dangers  of  total  war. 
The  major  family  problem  of  today  he 
termed  the  question  of  how  to  bring 
up  children  with  enough  aggressiveness 
not  to  be  "Milquetoasts,"  and  yet  with 
enough  social  understanding  to  promote 
a  warless  world. 

The  underlying  factor  in  our  national 
insecurity  is  that  "more  and  more  peo- 
ple are  separated  from  traditional  pat- 
terns of  behavior,"  declared  Dr.  Julius 
V.  Coleman  of  the  Yale  University 
School  of  Medicine.  Because  of  our 
insecurity,  we  overstress  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  the  atom  bomb,  even  though 
it  presents  a  real  danger.  Parents  seem 
to  be  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  common  "growing-up"  prob- 
lems of  their  children,  he  pointed  out, 
adding  that  if  children  are  allowed  to 
work  out  their  own  problems,  "time 
will  usually  be  on  the  side  of  the 
healthy  solution." 

In  time  of  tension,  social  work  can 
help  families  face  bewildering  complica- 
tions and  find  channels  for  their  dis- 
turbed feelings,  said  Charlotte  Towle, 
professor  of  social  service  administration. 
University  of  Chicago.  Miss  Towle 
made  a  plea  for  professional  social 
workers  to  realize  that  an  important 
contribution  can  be  made  in  on-going 
community  services  as  well  as  in  emerg- 
ency services. 

During  the  three-day  conference,  dele- 
gates met  for  discussion  in  a  series  of 
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twenty-five  groups,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  special  and  technical  subjects. 
In  one  of  these,  Stanley  E.  Davies,  execu- 
tive, Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York,  said  an  intake  study  in  his  or- 
ganization revealed  mental  health  prob- 
lems in  45  percent  of  the  cases  studied. 
On  the  same  program,  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Dysinger  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  reported  that  in  the  past  three 
years  appropriations  under  the  National 
Mental  Health  Act  had  under-written 
sixty-six  research  projects,  27  percent  of 
which  were  concerned  with  child  de- 
velopment and  adjustment.  In  addition, 
980  training  stipends  have  been  granted 
to  graduate  students,  and  $3,500,000 
have  been  paid  to  educational  institu- 
tions for  training  of  mental  health  per- 
sonnel. He  reported  that  all  states  and 
territories  were  now  participating  in  the 
program  and  that  145  new  state  clinics 
have  been  established. 


At  the  dinner  meeting,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Brooks  Potter,  presi- 
dent of  FSAA's  board  of  directors, 
awards  in  ten  categories  of  public  in- 
formation on  family  service  and  family 
education  were  presented  to  represen- 
tatives of  nearly  thirty  family  agencies. 
Presentations  were  made  by  Mrs.  Victor 
Shaw,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  newly 
appointed  chairman  of  the  organiza- 
tion's committee  on  public  relations. 

Dr.  George  F.  Davidson,  Canada's 
deputy  minister  of  health  and  welfare, 
making  the  dinner  address,  urged  con- 
feres  to  gain  understanding  of  the 
"diversity  of  dilemmas"  faced  by  fami- 
lies in  all  parts  of  the  world  rather 
than  taking  it  for  granted  that  our  prob- 
lems represent  "the  universal  problems 
of  humanity  everywhere."  Africa's  popu- 
lation of  two  hundred  million,  for  in- 
stance, is  probably  "not  much  concerned 
with  the  atom  bomb,"  insecurity  "as  we 


know  it,"  or  the  "conflict  of  ideologies." 
However,  we  do  have  in  common  with 
most  of  the  people  of  the  world,  "the 
struggle  between  traditionalism  and 
change." 

In  North  America,  Dr.  Davidson  felt, 
the  great  problem  is  uncertainty  of  what, 
in  the  absence  of  a  tradition  to  bequeath, 
we  can  encourage  our  children  to  hang 
on  to.  Pointing  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  in  Asia,  representing  half  the 
world's  population,  are  today  "in  the 
throes  of  social  change  and  upheaval," 
he  said  we  can  be  sure  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  years  to  come  "change  will  pre- 
vail." Parents,  social  scientists,  and 
leaders  of  social  progress,  said  the 
speaker,  face  the  challenge  of  seeing  that 
in  a  world  of  change  and  crisis,  "the 
family  which  is  the  keystone  of  our 
society  is  not  left  to  find  its  way  alone 
in  its  search  for  these  unchanging  values 
in  a  changing  world." 


.  .  .  People  believe  that  to  love  is  simple  but  that  to  be  loved  is  most 
difficult.  In  our  marketing  orientation  people  think  they  are  not  loved 
because  they  are  not  "attractive"  enough,  attractiveness  being  based  on  any- 
thing from  looks,  dress,  intelligence,  money,  to  social  position  and  prestige. 
They  do  not  know  that  the  real  problem  is  not  the  difficulty  of  being  loved 
but  the  difficulty  of  loving;  that  one  is  loved  only  if  one  can  love,  if  one's 
capacity  to  love  produces  love  in  another  person,  that  the  capacity  for  love, 
not  for  its  counterfeit,  is  a  most  difficult  achievement.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  more  convincing  proof  that  the  injunction  "Love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself  is  the  most  important  form  of  living  and  that  its  violation  is  the 
basic  cause  of  unhappiness  and  mental  illness  than  the  evidence  gathered 
by  the  psychoanalyst.  .  .  . 

Anyone  who  doves  only  one  person  and  does  not  love  "his  neighbor" 
demonstrates  that  his  love  for  one  person  is  an  attachment  of  submission 
or  of  domination  but  not  love.  Furthermore,  anyone  who  loves  his  neighbor 
but  does  not  love  himself  shows  that  the  love  of  his  neighbor  is  not  genuine. 
Love  is  based  on  an  attitude  of  affirmation  and  respect,  and  if  this  attitude 
does  not  also  exist  toward  oneself,  who  is  after  all  only  another  human  being 
and  another  neighbor,  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  The  human  reality  behind 
the  concept  of  man's  love  for  God  in  humanistic  religion  is  man's  ability 
to  love  productively,  to  love  without  greed,  without  submission  and  domina- 
tion, to  love  from  the  fullness  of  his  personality,  just  as  God's  love  is  a 
symbol  for  love  out  of  strength  and  not  out  of  weakness. 

— Erich  Fromm,  Psychoanalysis  and  Religion. 
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LETTERS  and  LIFE 


Searchlight  on  the  Schools 


ORDWAY  TEAD 


EDUCATION  AND  MORALS,  An  Ex- 
perimentalist Philosophy  of  Education, 
by  John  L.  Childs.  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts.  $2.75 

THE  BLIND  SPOT  IN  AMERICAN 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION,  by  Clyde  Le- 
mont  Hay.  Macmillan.  $2 

OUR  CHILDREN  AND  OUR 
SCHOOLS,  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell. 
Simon  and  Schuster.  $4 

EVIDENCE  CONTINUES  TO  PILE  UP  THAT 
the  American  people  are  in  an  am- 
bivalent state  of  mind  about  the  condi- 
tion of  education.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  believed  that  our  educational 
development  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of 
our  distinctive  democratic  national 
achievements.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  apple  of  discord  has  been  tossed  into 
our  midst,  and  the  professional  educa- 
tion associations,  individual  teachers,  lay 
critics,  parent-teacher  organizations,  pub- 
lic bodies  of  inquiry,  and  Life  magazine 
are  all  hard  at  work  telling  us  where 
we  have  fallen  short  and  what  we  should 
do  about  it  in  corrective  terms.  Never 
has  there  been  as  much,  as  keen,  and  as 
contradictory  advice  proffered  us  as  in 
the  last  ten  years.  An  evaluation  of 
the  books  and  reports  is  no  easy  task,  in 
part  because  of  the  profusion  of  new 
offerings  and  in  part  because  they  stem 
from  such  diversified  basic  philosophical 
outlooks.  The  three  books  before  us 
supply  a  characteristic  case  in  point. 
Their  one  common  factor  is  a  belief 
that  education  is  critically  important  and 
vitally  in  need  of  improvement. 

I    HE      POINT      OF      VIEW      OF     PROFESSOR 

Childs  has  become  widely  known  and 
influential  to  a  whole  generation  of  his 
students  of  education  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, who  know  his  vigorous  exposi- 
tion of  a  scientific,  naturalistic  human- 
ism as  the  foundation  of  his  educational 
views.  For  him,  devotion  to  democracy 
become  virtually  the  core  of  a  religion; 
and  the  moral  mandate  in  which  educa- 


tion is  involved  is  aid  in  helping  in- 
dividuals to  make  choices  among 
"genuine  life-alternatives."  "The  process 
of  selecting  and  rejecting,  of  fostering 
and  hindering,  of  distinguishing  the 
lovely  from  the  unlovely,  and  of  dis- 
criminating the  important  from  the  un- 
important, is  unending  in  education." 

Insistence  upon  the  requirement  of 
informed  and  tested  (or  testable)  de- 
cisions in  all  individual  conduct  runs 
persuasively  through  the  entire  presen- 
tation. All  of  this  portion  of  the  ana- 
lysis would  be  subscribed  to  by  Mr. 
Hay,  the  second  author  here  being  re- 
viewed. Where  they  part  company  is 
in  their  view  of  what  should  be  em- 
bodied in  nurture,  "in  enrichment  and 
liberation."  The  actual  moral  problem, 
affirms  Professor  Childs,  is  that  "of  dis- 
covering the  means  by  which  the  nur- 
ture of  the  child  can  be  made  a  process 
of  enrichment  and  liberation."  But  that 
this  process  should  include  any  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  transcendent  element  in  life, 
any  possibility  of  human  relationship  to 
some  animating  source  and  resource  be- 
yond itself — it  is  here  that  Childs  and 
Hay  become  representatives  of  two  typi- 
cal and  different  approaches. 


And  thus  it  is  that  the  moralities,  or 
moral  aspects  of  human  interests,  which 
Childs  is  interpreting  are  those  of  "pri- 
mary experience,"  of  free  inquiry,  of  an 
open  society,  of  community,  and  of 
patriotism.  And  he  wisely  insists  that 
"moral  behavior  is  thus  a  function  of 
the  entire  experience  of  the  child,  and 
all  education  is  inescapably  a  form  of 
character  education."  Surely  recognition 
of  this  truth  has  to  become  one  of  the 
underlying  presuppositions  of  everyone 
concerned  who  is  with  educational  re- 
construction. 


B 


UT  CHILDS  HAS  HIS  OWN  KIND  OF 
absolute,  his  own  authoritarianism,  that 
would  seem  to  be  more  ruthless  than  it 
needs  to  be  in  inspiring  the  individual 
to  search  for  "public  data."  His  posi- 
tion is  well  summarized  thus: 

"Experimental  inquiry  reaches  unity 
of  belief,  not  by  reliance  on  external 
authority  and  suppression  of  difference, 
not  by  persuasion  through  propaganda, 
not  by  the  individualistic  process  of  in- 
ner intuition,  but  by  universalizing  the 
community  of  inquirers,  by  confronting 
and  utilizing  doubt  to  test  and  expand 
beliefs,  and  by  employing  empirical  and 
public  data  and  methods  that  foster  un- 
coerced  cooperation  in  the  search  for 
knowledge  and  standards.  Through  the 
use  of  these  procedures,  experimental  in- 
quiry has  socialized  the  process  by  which 
man  comes  to  know.  The  morality 
implicit  in  this  socialized  method  of  at- 
taining belief  defines  a  primary  objec- 
tive in  any  program  of  education  con- 
cerned to  treat  human  beings  not  as 
mere  means,  but  as  ends  in  themselves." 

Our  loves  and  friendships,  our  esthetic 
enjoyments  of  great  art  and  of  nature, 
our  worship  and  contemplation,  our  de- 
votion to  standards  of  truth-seeking  and 
excellence — these  are  in  some  sense 
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"public"  events  but  surely  they  are  also 
more  than  that.  They  have  an  intrinsic 
worth,  which  is  of  course  experiential. 
But  our  total  belief  or  faith  about  the 
roots  and  the  exemplifying  of  love,  good- 
ness and  beauty,  may  conceivably  (and 
indeed  rationally)  be  held  as  faith,  with- 
out doing  violence  to  a  "morality  of  in- 
quiry." And  such  faith  as  experienced 
in  living  may  well  have  reference  to 
some  sublime  process  beyond  the  purely 
mundane  or  humanly  knowable.  Such 
faith,  moreover,  need  not  be,  as  Childs 
would  presumably  hold,  in  a  "super- 
natural" reality  so  much  as  in  a  supra- 
human  one.  Such  a  faith  that  man  is 
not  all,  does  not  preclude  test  or  guid- 
ance by  an  "observable  outcome."  But 
it  does  widen  the  horizon,  raise  the 
sights,  allow  a  warmer  and  friendlier 
air  to  be  breathed.  It  does  allow  man 
to  relate  himself  to  a  cosmos  in  which 
he  is  not  wholly  a  stranger  or  a  victim 
of  a  preposterous  hoax. 

I  am  only  saying  that  for  many  the 
implications  of  Childs'  "morality  of  in- 
quiry" will  tend  to  bring  a  certain  as- 
tringent limiting  of  awareness,  whether 
he  intends  this  or  not.  And  the  kind 
_of  toughmindedness  he  seems  to  favor 
might  well  exclude  some  of  those  "ten- 
derminded"  aspirants  who  would  con- 
tend that  their  "overbeliefs,"  as  William 
James  called  them,  lent  poetry  and  mean- 
ing and  graciousness  to  the  human  ca- 
reer beyond  these  qualities  or  aspects  of 
experience  which  Childs  might  approve. 
And  it  is  at  this  point  that  many,  and 
I  believe  an  increasing  number,  would 
say  that  while  going  along  with  all  his 
admirable  and  profound  human  con- 
cern, they  find  him  deficient  in  a  total 
philosophy  or  outlook  which  would  in- 
ject the  necessary  and  rightful  emotional 
warmth  and  evocative  spiritual  maturity 
into  the  educational  process  itself.  The 
difference  between  this  author  and 
others  not  so  unequivocably  "scientific" 
would  not,  in  other  words,  be  in  zeal 
and  commitment  so  much  as  in  what 
might  fairly  be  called  depth  of  feeling 
about  imponderables. 


"*•      HAY      NO      DOUBT      WRITES      AS      A 

Protestant  Christian  clergyman  in  dis- 
cussing the  absence  of  religion  as  the 
"blind  spot"  in  public  education.  Yet  his 
statement  is  gratifyingly  free  of  sectarian 
preconceptions;  and  one  only  wishes  that 
he  had  been  clearer  in  his  defining  of 
religion.  For  his  emphasis  upon  moral 
behavior  is  actually  close  to  Childs' 
conception  of  morality.  This  organic 
and  socialized  view  of  moral  effort  helps 


to     explain     the     summary     paragraph 
which  follows: 

"We  are  now  beginning  to  make 
several  frank  recognitions:  (1)  of  the 
necessity  of  making  basic  moral  and  re- 
ligious education  universal;  (2)  of  the 
importance  of  making  it  an  integral 
part  of  the  unitary  educational  experi- 
ence of  the  pupil  instead  of  treating  it 
as  something  separated  from  his  daily 
life  and  as  optional  and  of  questionable 
value;  (3)  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
church  program  of  religious  education 
from  the  standpoint  both  of  trained 
teaching  personnel  and  also  of  the  time 
devoted  to  this  basic  interest;  (4)  of  the 
illogical  separation  of  basic  religious 
orientation  from  the  education  provided 
by  the  state;  and  (5)  of  the  fact  that  to 
put  basic  moral  and  religious  guidance 
into  the  very  foundation  of  public- 
school  education  is  the  only  way  by 
which  we  can  hope  to  develop  religious 
appreciations  in  the  50  percent  or  more 
of  our  school-age  population  now  un- 
touched by  any  church  agency." 

This  book,  in  brief,  is  not  a  pam- 
phleteering effort  for  "released  time." 
Rather  it  is  a  highminded  plea  for  wider 
recognition  by  citizens  of  all  faiths  and 
no  faith  that  there  is  content  and  matter 
now  ignored  in  public  education  which 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  instruc- 
tion. For  it  is  this  author's  belief  that 
"conference  and  experimentation  would 
develop  a  curriculum  of  fundamental  re- 
ligious principles  which  could  be  taught 
on  a  strictly  non-sectarian  basis  and 
without  touching  on  a  single  item  of 
controversial  debate."  A  "town  meeting 


of  the  air"  discussion  featuring  Childs 
and  Hay  might  be  an  edifying  occasion! 

1V1RS-  MITCHELL'S  BOOK  HAS  A  DIF- 
ferent  intention.  Her  purpose  is  to  arm 
all  friends  of  good  education  with  back- 
ground knowledge  as  to  what  to  look 
for  in  a  well  conducted  school  and  what 
to  encourage  our  schools  to  be  and  to 
do  to  equip  youngsters  for  contempo- 
rary living.  Actually  an  even  wider  aim 
is  pursued  because  a  good  deal  of 
methodology  is  embodied  in  her  nearly 
five  hundred  pages;  and  this  will  have 
primary  value  for  teachers  themselves. 
Indeed,  one  wonders  whether  it  might 
not  have  been  wise  to  have  issued  this 
copious  and  helpful  material  as  two  vol- 
umes, one  for  lay  use  and  the  other 
for  the  professional  audience  which  so 
sorely  needs  this  record  of  techniques. 
Mrs.  Mitchell's  contribution  is  such  a 
rich  and  rewarding  one  that  it  will  be  a 
pity  if  this  source  work  does  not  reach 
the  teachers-in-training  who  need  its 
philosophy  and  practice. 

Books  like  these  three,  despite  their 
diversity  of  emphasis,  are  heartening 
evidences  that  a  yeast  is  at  work  in 
American  education  which  should 
gradually  leaven  the  lump,  if  the  in- 
terested and  the  informed  will  do  their 
parts. 

•*••*•        + 

Ordway  Tead  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  in  New 
Yor%  City,  and  also  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Briarclif}  Junior 
College. 


Other  New  Books 


THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR,  Vol.  IV. 
THE  HINGE  OF  FATE.  Winston  S. 
Churchill.  Houghton  Mifflin.  #6 

TO  THE  EPIC  AND  OVERWHELMING 
merits  of  its  predecessors,  there  has 
been  added  for  this  volume  the  virtue 
of  uncanny  timeliness.  Its  appearance 
coincides  now  with  the  darkest  crisis  in 
our  national  life  in  twenty  years,  or 
maybe  much  longer.  And  the  story  of 
the  book  includes  the  only  crisis  of  any 
comparable  magnitude,  the  grim  bitter 
months  after  Pearl  Harbor  when  every- 
thing went  badly,  before  the  hinge 
turned  and  the  upswing  was  on  its  way. 
This  narrative  continues  Mr.  Chur- 
chill's incomparable  report  of  great  and 
tragic  events  linked  together  around  the 
world  during  the  war.  But  back  of  the 
events  themselves  we  are  given  to  ob- 


serve the  responsible  endeavor  to  com- 
prehend the  essential  values  of  the 
appalling  panorama  and  to  make  the  de- 
cisions that  would  lead  to  victory.  The 
reader  can  only  pray  for  equal  handling 
of  the  decisions  shaping  up  today. 

Throughout  these  pages,  the  long 
first  half  of  uninterrupted  disaster  and 
then  the  assured  process  of  throwing 
the  Axis  completely  out  of  Africa,  the 
Churchill  spirit  blazes  serenely  -  "In 
War:  Resolution;  In  Defeat:  Defiance." 

Although  this  turning  of  the  tide  be- 
fore our  eyes  gives  the  volume  a  spe- 
cial drama  of  its  own,  which  must  be 
unique  no  matter  how  much  is  added, 
its  special  appeal  today  must  rest  on  its 
tie-in  with  the  news.  Here  we  see  dis- 
asters and  another  government  in  diffi- 
culties because  of  them.  And  also  we 
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are  given  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  re-  elevation  and  heroism  as  flows  on  and 
vealing  of  all  pictures  of  British  and  on  through  this  personal  history,  the 
American  relations  with  Russia  when,  reader  is  inclined  to  say  with  Roose- 
without  their  help,  Russia  could  not  have  velt,  "It's  fun  to  be  in  the  same  decade 
survived — or  vice  versa.  with  you."  For  the  sake  of  later  dec- 
Even  Churchill's  magnificent  exuber-  ades,  of  course,  one  could  wish  the 
ance  was  not  impervious  and  early  in  story  were  more  condensed.  We  have 
March  1942  he  wrote  confidentially  to  now  had  three  and  a  half  years  of  the 
President  Roosevelt,  "When  I  reflect  how  war;  the  record  already  approaches  "The 
I  have  longed  and  prayed  for  the  entry  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  I  pire."  Later  generations  may  stumble, 
find  it  difficult  to  realize  how  gravely  But  perhaps,  with  his  matchless  powers, 
our  British  affairs  have  deteriorated  by  the  author  will  go  on  beyond  the  mere 
what  has  happened  since  December  7."  record,  finally,  to  a  condensed  revela- 
Scores  of  essential  cargoes  were  being  don  of  his  vision  of  a  New  Jerusalem 
sunk  every  week,  the  off-shore  waters  for  all  time  to  come.  GEORGE  BRITT 
of  the  United  States  were  a  U-boat  pic- 
nic ground.  Never  were  losses  so  heavy  UNRAVELING 
as  in  those  months.  Then  there  was  the 
fall  of  Singapore,  loss  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  hope  deferred  again  and  again 
in  the  African  desert. 


JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY, by  Sheldon  and  Eleanor 
Glueck.  Commonwealth  Fund.  $5 


W 


riTH    THE    HELP    OF   RESEARCH    TECH- 

nicians   and  professional  experts, 

Churchill  met  the  "would-be  profiteers  the  Gluecks  compare  500  repetitive  de- 

of  disaster"   face-on   while  still  bruised  linquent    boys    with    500    case-matched 

by  Tobruk's  fall.    The  motion  had  been  nondelinquent  boys.    The  marked   dif- 

put  that  the  House  "has  no  confidence  ferences   between  the  two  are   used  to 

in    the   central    direction   of   the   war."  discover  causal  components  as  well   as 

Among  his  answering  points,  the  Prime  preschool  predictors  of  delinquency  and 

Minister    reminded    his    colleagues,    "If  nondelinquency. 

democracy  and  Parliamentary  institu-  Many  old  favorites  of  past  thinking 
tions  are  to  triumph  in  this  war  it  is  and  research  fall  by  the  wayside.  The 
absolutely  necessary  that  governments  insistance  upon  psychopathic  personal- 
resting  upon  them  shall  be  able  to  act  ity  or  neurotic  character  formation  as 
and  dare,  that  the  servants  of  the  Crown  major  explanations  of  delinquency  seems 
should  not  be  harassed  by  nagging  and  to  be  factually  out  of  order.  Health 
snarling,  that  enemy  propaganda  shall  and  glandular  differences  were  quite 
not  be  fed  needlessly  out  of  our  hands,  negligible.  The  emotional  conflicts  and 
and  our  reputation  disparaged  and  un-  -dynamics  uncovered  were  not  nearly  as 
dermined  throughout  the  world."  deep  as  our  psychiatric  social  workers 
Of  course  he  was  sustained,  and  his  and  our  Freudians  need  to  have  them, 
central  direction  of  the  war  began  Two  rather  new  (i.e.  for  delinquency 
shortly  to  yield  the  profits  of  victory.  research  in  America)  indicators  yielded 
The  story  of  dealings  with  Russia  is  very  outstanding  differentials;  anthro- 
also  one  of  the  most  fascinating  themes  pometric  body  measurements,  patterned 
of  the  volume.  It  was  never  easy.  A  after  William  Sheldon;  and  the  results 
vast  convoy  in  the  Arctic  was  almost  en-  of  the  Rorschach  test, 
tirely  destroyed  by  German  planes  and  The  delinquents  were  found  to  be 
submarines  in  July,  and  Churchill  had  differentiated  from  nondelinquents  by 
to  report  the  disaster  to  Premier  Stalin.  an  essentially  masculine  mesomorphic 
His  account  of  his  conversations  in  Mos-  constitution;  by  impulsive,  extroverted, 
cow  are  among  the  best  of  all  the  aggressive,  destructive  traits;  by  atti- 
printed  reports  on  such  visits— filled  tudes  of  hostility,  defiance,  adventurous- 
with  vivid  detail,  mannerly  comment,  ness,  nonsubmission  to  authority,  and 


sturdy  regard  for  the  realities. 


so  on;  by  tendencies  toward  direct  and 


Looking  back   from   today's   troubles  concrete  rather  than  symbolic  intellectual 

with     Russia,     the     question     naturally  expression;  by  rearing  in  homes  of  little 

comes  up,  whether  the  aid  we  gave  was  understanding,  affection,  and  moral  fiber 

well  spent.    In  his  view  of  the  question  and  by  rather  unfit  parents. 

Churchill  could  never  forget  the  stresses  One  of  the  biggest  differentials  in  the 

of   early    1942,    as   when    he    wrote   to  whole    study,    namely    association    with 

Roosevelt,  "you  will  see  at  once  what  delinquent,  gang,  and  older  companions, 

our  plight  will  be  should  the  Russian  gets    left    out    of    the    final    reckoning, 

defense    of    the    Caucasus    be    beaten  Evidently    the    transmission    of   pattern 

from  one  to  another  is  no  longer  im- 


AN  OUTLINE  OF 
SCIENTIFIC  CRIMINOLOGY 

by  Nigel  Morland 

A  living,  simplified  outline  of  a  fighting 
science  Dy  one  of  the  leading  writers  of 
scientific  criminology.  Its  accuracy  and 
iU  information  are  acceptable  to  lawyers, 
police  officers  and  students. 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 
CRIMINOLOGY 

Edited  by  Dr.  Vernon  C.  Branham 
and  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Kutash 

This  comprehensive  work,  representing 
combined  efforts  of  sixty-one  outstanding 
specialists,  will  serve  the  needs  of  all 
those  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
crime  and  criminality.  It  is  a  compendium 
of  existing  facts  and  knowledge  in  crim- 
inology, including  important  current  trends 
and  departures  in  this  highly  complex 
field.  $12.00 

HANDBOOK  OF 
CORRECTIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Edited   by  Robert  M.  Lindner  and 
Robert  V.  Seliger 

The  intention  of  this  volume  is  to  provide 
constant  guidance  in  their  work  to  the 
prison  physician,  psychiatrist,  psycholo- 
gist, social  worker,  administrator,  and  cus- 
todian, and  to  point  the  way  to  better 
rehabilitation  measures  in  our  institutions 
of  detention  and  custody.  $11.00 

PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY 

Publishers 

15  East  40th  Street,  Desk  W 
New  York  16.  N.  Y. 

Expedite  shipment  by  prepayment 


down." 
Under   the   inspiration   of  such  calm      portant  when  everybody  is  looking  for 
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CHILD  WELFARE  FILMS: 

An  International  Index  of  Films  and 
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Information  from  38  countries, 
prepared  by  Unesco  and  the 
World  Health  Organization.  $1.00 
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(A  Unesco  Publication)  25c 
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(A  Unesco  Publication)  50c 
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A  new,  revised,  and 

enlarged  edition 

of  a  basic  book  on 

psychotherapeutic 

techniques 


Psychotherapy 

By  PAUL  SCHILDER,  M.D. 

Edited  by 

LAURETTA  BENDER,  M.D. 

This  new  edition  of  the  late 
Paul  Schilder's  PSYCHO- 
THERAPY makes  available 
one  of  the  best  presentations 
ever  written  on  psychothera- 
peutic techniques  and  pro- 
cedures. Dr.  Schilder's  view- 
point as  expressed  in  this 
book  has  come  to  be  widely 
accepted  in  the  profession. 
Today,  more  than  ever,  his 
work  answers  a  real  need. 

This  new  edition  contains 
selected  additions  from  Dr. 
Schilder's  later  writings  and 
is  annotated,  with  a  bibliog- 
raphy, by  Dr.  Lauretta 
Bender. 

At  oil  bookstores     •     $5.00 

W.  W.  NORTON  &  COMPANY 

"Books  that  Live" 
101  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


early  character  formation.  Likewise,  re- 
tardation and  misconduct  in  and  tru- 
ancy from  school,  which  also  very  mark- 
edly differentiate  delinquent  from  non- 
delinquent  in  this  study,  are  left  out 
of  the  final  reckoning.  Perhaps  they 
come  too  late  for  the  bias  of  early 
character  formation  or  are  merely  prog- 
nostic of  the  more  dire  events  to  come. 

The  Gluecks  selected  five  factors  in 
the  family  situation,  five  character  traits 
revealed  by  the  Rorschach,  and  five 
personality  traits  obtained  from  psychia- 
tric examination,  each  set  of  which  gave 
equally  very  high  and  separate  predic- 
tion of  delinquency  and  nondelinquency: 
discipline  of  father,  supervision  by 
mother,  affection  of  father  for  boy,  af- 
fection of  mother  for  boy,  cohesiveness 
of  family;  social  assertion,  defiance,  sus- 
picion, destructiveness,  emotional  lia- 
bility; adventurous,  extroverted  in  action, 
suggestible,  stubborn,  emotionally  un- 
stable. From  the  standpoint  of  practical 
administration  at  preschool  age,  the  use 
of  the  five  family  items  is  most  feasible. 

The  present  study  shows  a  much  bet- 
ter research  design  and  seems  to  have 
had  much  better  technical  assistance  than 
the  previous  studies  undertaken  by  the 
Gluecks.  But  it  needs  to  be  duplicated 
in  a  different  city  with  similar  methods 
but  with  a  different  crew  of  experts  and 
a  different  team  of  executive  directors. 
WALTER  C.  RECKLESS 
Professor  of  Social  Administration 
Ohio  State  University 

THE  HUMAN  COMMUNITY:  Its  Phil- 
osophy and  Practice  for  a  Time  of  Crisis, 
by  Baker  Brownell.  Harper.  $4 

VARIOUS  DEFINITIONS  HAVE  BEEN 
offered  for  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
man community.  As  Baker  Brownell 
says  in  this  most  provocative  book,  the 
word  "community"  is  hard  to  pin  down, 
being  a  fluid  one.  It  is  Dr.  BrownelFs 
achievement,  however,  that  he  has  not 
only  developed  a  philosophy  of  com- 
munity life  and  written  of  it  with 
clarity  and  illumination,  but,  looking 
upon  the  immense  changes  taking  place 
in  our  society  today,  he  has  analyzed 
here  some  of  the  most  important  things 
that  a  democratic  people  must  compre- 
hend about  their  modes  of  living. 

This  is  disturbing  reading.  There 
will  be  those  who  will  differ  from  his 
definition  of  community  or  the  critical 
analysis  of  modern  urban  life,  which 
Dr.  Brownell  sees  as  overwhelming  us 
and  destroying  something  infinitely 
precious  to  human  society,  the  ability  of 
men  to  live  "face  to  face"  in  a  situa- 
tion where  their  lives  are  fully  related 


to  each  other.  "In  cities  people  usually 
are  organized  on  a  piecework  basis, 
not  as  human  beings,  but  as  functional 
fragments  coordinated  in  a  great  ma- 
chine .  .  .  The  Western  world  is  obsessed 
by  urbanism.  ...  In  the  long  history  of 
communal  life  never  so  large  a  segment 
of  the  human  stock,  perhaps,  has  been 
subject  to  this  common  cause  of  decay. 
...  I  do  not  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions  that  so  many  people  ask,  but 
I  am  sure  at  least  that  the  answer  is 
neither  a  return  to  the  old  days  nor 
remaining  in  the  urban  rottenness  of 
today.  A  new  way  of  life  is  necessary." 

One  cannot  read  this  book  and  remain 
complacent.  Likewise,  few  will  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  deep  insight  of  its 
author,  his  moving  concern  that  men 
live  with  one  another  as  whole  men,  and 
that  they  discover  and  rediscover  the 
human  values  of  community  life  as 
against  the  purely  functional.  In  his 
insistence  on  the  importance  of  the 
small  community  he  is  definitely  not 
turning  against  the  technologies  of 
our  modern  culture  nor  does  he  plead 
for  an  impossible  return  to  a  purely 
agrarian  society.  This  is  important  to 
understand.  In  fact  he  sees  new,  small 
communities  emerging,  not  necessarily 
based  upon  agriculture,  but  made  pos- 
sible by  the  new  technology.  By  many 
examples,  chiefly  drawn  from  his  work 
as  director  of  that  notable  experiment 
in  community  self-development,  the 
Montana  Study,  he  points  out  how  the 
people  of  some  small  communities  have 
assimilated  our  technologies  into  truly 
human  values.  And  these  stories  of 
modern  American  people,  interspersed 
throughout  the  text,  enliven  it  im- 
mensely, and  make  this  a  genuinely  en- 
grossing book. 

Baker  Brownell  writes  with  felicity. 
There  is  here  at  once  a  certain  down- 
rightness  and  hard  hitting  quality  along 
with  the  prose  of  a  poet.  Though  the 
author  is  a  philosopher  this  is  not  the 
work  of  a  man  aloof  from  life.  His 
belief  that  all  men  can  and  should  live 
in  a  fashion  which  will  satisfy  and  de- 
velop their  true  nature  animates  all  his 
thinking,  which  as  here  recorded  con- 
stitutes, perhaps,  the  summing  up  of  a 
life's  experience.  P.  ALSTON  WARING 
New  Hope,  Pennsylvania 


PSYCHOANALYSIS  AND  RELIGION, 
by  Erich  Fromm.  Yale  University  Press. 
#2.50 

ERICH   FROMM'S   PENETRATING   SMALL 
volume  really  belongs  in  the  tradi- 
tion    of     the     Hebrew     prophets.     As 
Micah  asked  what  is  required  of  us  but 
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to  do  justice  and  to  love  mercy,  so 
Fromm  asks  whether  a  man  "lives  love 
and  thinks  truth."  This  is  the  crucial 
religious  question,  "not  whether  man 
returns  to  religion  and  believes  in 
God.  ..." 

This  book  carries  forward  the  argu- 
ment that  was  begun  in  "Man  for  Him- 
self," concerning  psychology  and  ethics. 
As  ethics  was  there  set  on  a  humanistic 
basis,  in  the  tradition  of  Spinoza,  so  it 
is  now  clear  that  the  author's  conception 
of  religion  is  rooted  in  his  humanistic 
and  prophetic  ethics. 

Religion,  he  writes,  is  "any  system  of 
thought  and  action  shared  by  a  group 
which  gives  the  individual  a  frame  of 
orientation  and  an  object  of  devotion." 
But  a  sharp  distinction  must  be  made 
between  authoritarian  and  humanistic 
religion.  The  former  involves  "surren- 
der to  a  power  transcending  man,"  while 
humanistic  religion  "is  centered  around 
man  and  his  strength." 

In  authoritarian  religion,  God  is  a 
symbol  of  power 
over  man.  Man  pro- 
jects the  best  he  has 
onto  God  and  thus 
impoverishes  h  i  m- 
self."  In  humanistic 
religion,  God  is  a 
symbol  "of  man's 
own  powers."  What 
of  the  fact  that  man 
is  dependent  and 
limited?  the  reply:  ".  .  .  it  is  on  thing 
to  recognize  one's  dependence  and  limi- 
tations, and  it  is  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent to  indulge  in  this  dependence,  to 
worship  the  forces  on  which  one  de- 
pends." 

In  the  progressive  sense  in  which  the 
author  understands  it,  psychoanalysis  is 
neither  for  nor  against  generic  religion. 
But  it  does  suggest  that  man  has  in-  ' 
evitably  some  frame  of  orientation  and 
object  of  devotion  even  if  it  be  but  the 
"private  religion"  of  neurosis.  The  mes- 
sage, then,  is  of  purification  of  the  in- 
evitable religious  interest,  to  make  it 
serve  love  and  truth. 

Progressive  religionists  will  be  deeply 
in  debt  to  the  author  for  this  analysis, 
for  it  is  a  penetrating  expose  of  modern 
forms  of  idolatry.  Yet  we  may  question 
particularly  three  points  in  the  argu- 
ment. 

First,  granted  that  the  atheism  is 
merely  conceptual,  can  metaphysics  be 
so  lightly  dealt  with  as  here?  Even 
Spinoza's  humanism  could  not  do  that. 
Second,  is  the  mystical  trend  in  re- 
ligion as  unambiguously  humanistic  as 
is  suggested,  or  may  it  be  also  an  un- 


intentionally obscurantist  refuge  for  tired 
rationalists? 

Third,  are  there  sociological  unreali- 
ties about  the  advocacy  of  individual 
humanistic  religion,  despite  the  author's 
knowledge  as  social  psychologist  and 
psychoanalyst? 

.  When  men  associate  together  religi- 
ously, their  religion,  too,  gets  involved 
in  the  contingencies  of  social  existence 
and  becomes  fuzzy.  Do  we  purify  solely 
by  encapsulating  ourselves  with  the 
prophetic  truth,  or  also  by  working 
toward  the  true  church  within  the  visible 
church?  Is  the  prophet  solely  a  thinker, 
or  is  he  also  a  participator? 

SEWARD  HILTNER 

Associate  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology 
University  of  Chicago 

DOCTORS  COURAGEOUS,  by  Edward 
H.  Hume,  MD.  Harper.  #3.50 

HOW  BETTER  THAN  IN  SUCH  A  BOOK 
as  this  can  agnostics,  social  skeptics 
and  the  know-nothing  minority  be  per- 
suaded that  faith  and  science  are  identi- 
cal in  purpose  when  wisely  combined 
with  works  of  hand,  head,  and  heart. 
Here  are  the  lives  that  give  the  answers 
to  doubters,  bring  revolution  by  evolu- 
tionary means,  and  bind  mankind  to- 
gether as  no  formalities  of  governments 
ever  have  done. 

No  minister  of  whatever  church,  or 
disciple  of  any  belief  in  a  power  out- 
side and  beyond  mere  man,  but  will 
see  the  hand  of  the  Highest  in  the  do- 
ing of  doctors  who  went  out  with  their 
science  and  healed  both  bodies  and  souls. 

No  doctor  or  nurse  but  will  be  the 
better  professional  for  the  enthusiasms 
that  these  pages  of  Christian  lives  re- 
veal at  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 
1  Dr.  Hume,  builder  of  a  medical  mis- 
sionary structure  in  his  own  right,  tells 
with  reverent  affection  the  stories  of 
hundreds  who  have  carried  the  art  and 
science  of  medicine  into  the  dark  places 
of  slavery,  caste,  superstition,  blank 
ignorance  and  the  corruption  of  com- 
merce and  politics,  and  seen  the  light 
of  man's  brotherhood  heal  social  and 
economic  ills  while  the  miracles  of  diag- 
nosis and  therapy  have  saved  lives, 
minds,  sight,  and  motherhood  in  great 
numbers. 

The  history  of  the  fairest  aspect  of 
foreign  missionary  devotion  comes  to 
us  in  four  parts — Africa,  India  and 
Pakistan,  Near  and  Middle  East,  and 
China,  the  nineteen  chapters  dealing 
about  as  much  with  backgrounds  and 
prospects  as  with  the  notable  personali- 
ties so  vividly  described. 

We    travel    with    David    Livingstone 
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THIS  NEW  VOLUME  contin- 
ues the  general  plan  of  previous 
issues,  reporting  the  current 
status  of  organized  activities 
in  social  work  and  related 
fields,  emphasizing  the  impor- 
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special  article  on  implications 
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The  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
offers 

a  two-year  graduate  curriculum  for  development 
of  casework  or  group  work  skills  in  giving  any 
agency  service.  The  integrated  school  program 
focuses  on  students'  current  practice  under 
supervisors  in  over  fifty  agencies.  It  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work. 

an  advanced,  third  year  curriculum  for  develop- 
ment of  casework,  supervisory,  or  administra- 
tive skills.  The  school  program  is  highly 
integrated  with  concurrent  field  practice.  It 
leads  to  an  Advanced  Certificate.  Under  cer- 
tain conditions  it  may  lead  to  the  Master's 
degree  or  be  credited  toward  the  Doctor's 
degree. 

a  doctoral  curriculum  for  leadership  in  social 
work  teaching,  social  administration,  or  social 
research.  It  leads  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Social  Work. 


Address  all  inquiries  regarding  the  1951-1952 
academic  year  to  Margaret  E.  Bishop,  Director 
of  Admissions  and  Placement,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  2410 
Pine  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania. 


"Indispensable  to  all  concerned  icit/t 

crime,  punishment,  and  correction." 

-^SHELDON  GLVECK 

Handbook  of 

CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTION 
DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

.  .  .  Published  by 

U.S.  BUREAU  OF  PRISONS  to  meet  the 
need  for  improvement  of  jails,  detention 
facilities,  reformatories,  and  prisons. 

"The  most  comprehensive  and  constructive  in  thin 
field." 

—FRANK  BANE 

"A  monumental  work  in  the  field  of  penology  and 
correction." 

— WALTER  RECKLESS 

A  source  book  and  reference  for  student,  teacher, 
correctional  worker  and  administrator.  Historically 
oriented  and  profusely  illustrated. 

Paper  $6.00  Buckram  $7.50 

Order  from 

Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc. 
U.S.  Penitentiary,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


and  see  the  Zulu  made  into  physician, 
and  slavery  challenged  and  beaten  in  its 
African  strongholds.  We  see  the  crum- 
bling barriers  as  women  move  into  a 
new  Indian  freedom.  The  lifting  of  the 
veils  in  Turkey  and  India  brought  light 
into  hidden  minds  as  well  as  the  loveli- 
ness of  eyes  out  into  the  day's  work.  We 
become  temporarily  fellow  citizens  with 
the  men  and  women  of  China. 

One  wonders  when  such  reading  will 
be  required  of  all  men  and  women  pre- 
paring for  the  medical  and  accessory 
professions.  Surely  pleasure  in  the  read- 
ing of  such  good  English  and  the  joy 
of  sharing  in  the  lives  of  these  courage- 
ous doctors  can  be  promised  to  readers 
in  and  out  of  colleges  and  Christian  con- 
gregations the  world  round. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Public  Health 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Columbia  University 

POWER  AND  SOCIETY,  by  Harold  D. 
Lasswell  and  Abraham  Kaplan.  Yale 
University  Press.  $4 

COLLABORATION     BETWEEN     A     LEADING 
political  scientist  and  a  young  phi- 
losopher  has   produced   an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  systematic  theory  of 


the  social  sciences.  It  originated  in  a 
research  project  on  wartime  communica- 
tions. The  wartime  partnership  of  the 
two  authors  has  since  been  dissolved; 
Mr.  Lasswell,  the  senior  partner,  has 
returned  to  his  professorship  at  the  Yale 
Law  School,  while  Mr.  Kaplan,  a  phi- 
losopher trained  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  University  of  California  in  Los 
Angeles.  Their  common  work  does  not 
represent  a  descriptive  study  of  the 
political  trends  and  forces  of  today.  It 
aims  rather  to  provide  a  basic  frame- 
work for  communicating  the  present 
hypotheses  and  findings  of  political  sci- 
ence. Neverthless,  it  is  focused  on  two 
most  urgent  tasks  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, the  well-being  of  the  people  and 
the  control  of  violence. 

Being  a  book  of  political  theory,  it  is 
not  easy  reading.  Yet,  its  study  will 
repay  the  close  attention  demanded  by 
the  subject  matter.  The  book  is  di- 
vided into  three  interconnected  parts. 
The  first  part  deals  with  the  conduct 
of  persons,  with  the  various  perspec- 
tives of  action  and  with  organized 
groups  of  various  complexity.  The 
second  part  takes  up  the  political  inter- 
action of  these  various  persons  and 


groups.  This  interaction  expresses  itself 
in  patterns  of  influence  and  power,  is 
manifested  in  —  and  affected  by  —  sym- 
bols, and  stabilized  in  characteristic  po- 
litical practices.  These  political  practices 
serve  power  purposes  and  power  func- 
tions which  are  discussed  in  part  3. 
These  functions  are  organized  in  power 
structures  and  in  the  power  process,  the 
pattern  of  all  political  activities  in  a 
given  period. 

Thus  the  book  establishes  a  conceptual 
framework  for  political  inquiry.  It  inte- 
grates with  ease  politics  and  law,  soci- 
ology and  social  psychology.  For  the 
serious  student  it  will  be  the  starting 
point  for  many  fruitful  investigations  of 
his  own  into  the  complex  relationship  of 
political  forces.  HANS  KOHN 

The  City  College  of  New 


BLINDNESS—  Modern  Approaches  to  the 
Unseen  Environment,  edited  by  Paul  A. 
Zahl.  Princeton  University  Press.  $7.50 

MATERIAL  HERE  COMPILED  BY  THIRTY- 
one  authors  represents  the  result 
of  what  the  Committee  on  Sensory  De- 
vices of  the  National  Research  Council 
originally  intended  to  be  a  scientific 
treatise  describing  certain  wartime  efforts 

(Continued  on   page  46) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKER.  Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  established  multiple  serv- 
ice family  agency.  One  year  experience  in 
private  family  agency  required.  Expanding 
program.  Professional  supervision.  Limited 
case  load.  Board  of  directors  active  in  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  high  standards  of 
casework  and  personnel  practice.  Recently 
revised  statement  of  personnel  policies  avail- 
able. Salary  beginning  $3,000  to  $3,200,  de- 
pending on  training  and  experience.  Annual 
increments  based  on  evaluation.  Write  Rose- 
mary Antin,  Jewish  Social  Service,  7S  State 
St.,  Albany  7.  N.  Y. 


CASEWORKER — Opening  in  private  multiple 
service,  child-placing  agency.  Good  super- 
vision. Salary  according  to  training  and  ex- 
perience. Member  C.  W.  L.  Write  Newell 
W.  Ackerson,  Children's  Service  League,  730 
E.  Vine,  Springfield,  111. 


CASEWORKER  with  graduate  training,  for 
small  non-sectarian  institution  giving  care  to 
school-age  children.  Salary  range  $2,700-$3,300. 
Good  personnel  practices,  member  of  Child 
Welfare  League.  Write  Children's  Home,  200 
Todd's  Lane,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


CASEWORKER  with  professional  training  for 
non-sectarian  child  placement  agency.  Foster 
care,  unmarried  parent  and  adoption  program. 
Psychiatric  consultation.  Member  CWLA.  Sal- 
ary $2,700  to  $3,900  depending  on  experience. 
Write  Children's  Service  Society  of  Wisconsin, 
734  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Milwaukee  2,  Wis. 


WANTED:  Social  Welfare  Representative 
(Male)  for  work  involving  community  or- 
ganization and  prevention  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. College  degree.  Salary  $3384- 
$3924.  Write  City  Civil  Service,  Civic  Cen- 
ter, San  Diego,  California. 


WANTED  — U  N  IV  E  RS  I  T  Y  TRAINED 
WOMEN  for  positions  as  Director  and  As- 
sistant Director.  Dependent  Girls'  Home, 
Aged  25-40,  Group  Work  and  Administrative 
experience  necessary.  Address  inquiries:  H. 
G.  Large,  Supervisor  of  County  Institutions, 
1225  Elder  Street,  Houston  10,  Texas. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKER  with  profes- 
sional training  for  opening  in  county  depart- 
ment. Beginning  salary  $2,640.  Apply  giv- 
ing qualifications  to  Director,  County  Welfare 
Department,  27  E.  Vermijo,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 


CASEWORKERS,  particularly  those  experi- 
enced in  adoption  service  and  family  casework 
will  find  real  opportunity  in  recently  reorgan- 
ized multiple  service  program ;  good  super- 
vision, student  training  program,  psychiatric 
consultation.  Reasonable  case  loads  and  good 
personnel  practices.  Salary  in  accord  with 
experience.  Family  and  Children's  Service, 
410  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


CASEWORKER  in  family  casework  agency — 
position  available  now.  Graduate  of  accredited 
school  of  social  work.  Experience  desirable  but 
not  necessary.  Medium  size  agency  with  fair 
salary  scale  and  good  personnel  practices. 
Write  John  W.  Reid,  Family  Service  Center, 
440  South  Burdick,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

SUPERVISOR.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  with  fully  trained  staff  and  expanding 
program.  Member  FSAA  and  Child  Welfare 
League.  Salary  commensurate  with  training 
and  experience.  Write  Marcel  Kovarsky, 
Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service,  Pitts- 
burgh 19,  Pa. 


EXECUTIVE  for  newly  organized  private  fam- 
ily agency.  Excellent  board,  ample  budget. 
Progressive  industrial  community.  Salary 
open.  Write  Mrs.  H.  N.  Horsley,  Family 
Service  of  Kingsport,  607  Boone  Street,  Kings- 
port,  Tennessee. 

QUALIFIED  SOCIAL  WORKER  interested 
in  opportunity  to  develop  a  unique  health 
agency  into  a  well  rounded  medical  Social 
Service  program.  Industrial  community  of 
135,000.  Salary  commensurate  with  responsi- 
bility and  in  line  with  prevailing  professional 
rates.  For  further  details  write  Hospital  and 
Home  Service,  208  Central  Building,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

ADOPTION  WORKER — graduate  training  and 
experience — tor  private,  state-wide  child  plac- 
ing agency.  Iowa  Children's  Home  Society, 
206  Savings  &  Loan  Building,  Des  Moines  9, 
Iowa. 

CASEWORKERS.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  for  two  caseworkers  in  Family  Service 
Department.  Classifications  Caseworker  I  and 
II  provide  salary  range  $2,700-14,500.  Place- 
ment on  scale  dependent  on  experience.  Write 
Marcel  Kovarsky,  Jewish  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Service,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh 19,  Pa. 

CASEWORKER  with  professional  training  and 
experience  preferred  for  multiple  service  Jew- 
ish Agency.  Salary  commensurate  with  quali- 
fications. Write  Jewish  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau, 45  Church  Street,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau ;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential, 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 

NEW  MEXICO  DPW:  Field  Representative 
and  Child  Welfare  Worker  position  openings. 
Write  to  Merit  System  Supervisor,  Box  93", 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE:  In  community 
organization  for  staff  of  national  health  and 
welfare  agercy.  Must  have  outstanding  lead- 
ership and  organizational  abilities.  Educational 
background  in  social  service  administration, 
community  organization  or  public  welfare  ad- 
ministration preferred.  Must  have  thorough 
understanding  of  the  organization,  adminis- 
tration and  program  philosophy  of  voluntary 
agencies.  Must  be  available  for  extensive 
travel  from  midwestern  headquarters.  Apply 
9147  Survey. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— Com- 
munity Mental  Hygiene  Center — Atlantic  sea- 
board city.  Intake  and  treatment  interviews, 
inter  agency  contacts.  Masters  degree  and 
three  (3)  years  experience  in  casework  re- 
quired. 9145  Survey. 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  —  for 
Mental  Hygiene  Clinic  associated  with  The 
Norwalk  Hospital,  salary  $3500  annually. 
Write  Norwalk  Hospital  Psychiatric  Clinic, 
20  Wall  St.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

CASEWORKERS— Full  and  part  time  positions 
available.  Personnel  Policy  sent  upon  request. 
Write,  Personnel  Department,  Travelers  Aid 
Society  of  Chicago,  Room  443,  201  West  Har- 
rison Street,  Chicago  7.  111. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER:  With  back- 
ground and  experience  in  public  and  child 
welfare  agencies  for  staff  of  local,  state  and 
national  health  and  welfare  organizations.  To 
participate  in  staff  planning,  field  consultation 
and  service  and  professional  education.  Must 
be  available  for  travel.  Apply  9148  Survey. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR— NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 

Salary  ranue  $309.58  to  $373.75,  plus  $25.00  month  cost-of-llving  bonus.  Administration  mental  health 
program  on  Island  of  Kauai,  a  rural  county  of  30.000  population  (45  mln.  flying  time  from  Honolulu) 
under  Territorial  PSW  Administrator.  Preparing  monthly  clinics  for  traveling  psychiatrist,  community  m.n. 
education,  consultation  to  social  agencies,  opportunity  to  teach  m.h.  university  extension  course.  Wort 
Integrated  with  active  public  health  program  under  Health  Dept. 

Qualifications:  Graduate,  PStf  major,  4  years  professional  experience 
2  years  in  child  guidance,  I  in  tupervision,  or  combination 


Bureau  of  Mjntal  Hygiene 
Department  of  Health 


c'o  University  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Dr.  John  G.  Lynn  IV.  Chief 

Community  Mental  Hygiene  program.  Including  guidance  clinics  for  both 
adults  and  children  under  territorial  auspices. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


COME  SOUTH 
YOUNG  LADY 

Challenging  opportunity  for  person  interested  in 
living  In  one  of  the  fastest  growing  cities  in 
South.  Metropolitan  area  of  140.000.  Balanced 
business,  governmental,  and  industrial  community. 
Professional  personnel  in  local  agencies. 

Position  Open:  SENIOR  CASEWORKER.  Profes- 
sionally trained  and  experienced.  State  salary  de- 
sired. Good  personnel  practices.  Retirement  plans. 
Agency  Pre-Member  Affiliate  FSAA.  Supervision. 
Psychiatric  consultation.  If  interested  write  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  Family  Serv.ce  Association,  725 
South  State  Street,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


CASEWORKER    for    newly    organized  private 

family  agency.  Excellent  board,  ample  budget. 

Progressive,     industrial     community.  Salary 

open.      Write    Mrs.    H.    N.    Horsley,  Family 

Service     of     Kingsport,     607     Boone  Street, 
Kingsport,    Tennessee. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

(a)  Director,  social  service  department,  300-bed 
voluntary  general  hospital,  serving  semi-metro- 
politan area  of  100,000;  vicinity  New  York 
City,  (b)  Medical  social  worker;  new  hos- 
pital, unit  university  group ;  West,  (c)  So- 
cial worker  to  serve  as  executive  secretary, 
county  tuberculosis  association ;  Midwest,  (d) 
Case  worker ;  opportunity  for  varied  experi- 
ence; California,  (e)  Director,  social  service; 
400-bed  hospital;  New  England,  (f)  Psychi- 
atric social  worker;  new  guidance  center, 
coastal  city.  South.  Sl-1  Burneice  Larson, 
Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 


QUALIFIED  MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER, 

eastern  New  York  motor  disability-medical 
center.  Pioneering  opportunity,  good  salary, 
personnel  policies,  university  town,  study  and 
research  possibilities,  three  hours  to  New  York 
City,  vacation  country  nearby.  Communi- 
cate, Mary  Eleanor  Brown,  124  Rosa  Road. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Schenectady  2-5185. 


FAMILY  VISITOR— ADULT  WORKER  for 
Settlement.  Professionally  trained  caseworker 
with  some  experience  in  group  work.  Splendid 
opportunity  in  challenging  new  service  to 
community.  Approximately  Ji  time  in  family 
visiting  and  remainder  working  with  adult 
clubs  including  program  for  retired  folk.  Mini- 
mum age  30.  Starting  salary  $3,150.00.  Write 
giving  age,  education,  experience.  North  To- 
ledo Community  House,  3439  North  Erie 
Street,  Toledo  11,  Ohio. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CASE  AIDE — B.A.  Hunter  College  Sociology. 
Experienced  Investigator — Public  Welfare,  In- 
terviewer— Children's  Camp.  Seeks  work  So- 
cial Agency,  Hospital.  9149  Survey. 

FUND  RAISING  DIRECTOR.  Planner  and 
developer  of  successful  nationwide  and  local 
fund  raising  programs.  Available  on  full,  or 
part  time,  or  consultative  basis.  9109  Survey. 

SUPERVISORY,  Boys'  Institution — on  grounds, 
male,  age  30.  Married.  Five  years'  experi- 
ence. 43^  hours  graduate  work.  Available 
about  October  1,  1951.  9146  Survey. 

MALE,  43,  interested  Superintendency  Chil- 
dren's, Old  Age  Institution  or  Executive  Sec- 
retaryship progressive  Community  Association. 
Presently  employed  like  capacity.  Graduate 
leading  University.  Experienced  Fiscal  Prob- 
lems, Personnel  Management,  Fund  Raising. 
Resume  on  request.  9142  Survey. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATOR  de- 
sires to  settle  in  liberal,  progressive  commu- 
nity with  need  for  services  of  well  trained 
executive.  Fifteen  years  experience  in  child 
care,  family  and  education  fields.  Would  espe- 
cially welcome  opportunity  to  direct  expansion 
of  organization  of  total  welfare  services  on 
modern  professional  level.  9150  Survey. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR.  Creator 
and  administrator  of  national  and  local  public 
relations  programs  for  organizations  serving 
the  public  interest.  Available  on  full,  or  part 
time,  or  consultative  basis.  9110  Survey. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


ZALAINE  HULL  Agency 

PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

Professional  and  Executive  Positions 

By    Appointment 
Bryant   9-6552 


286   Filth  Avenue 
New  York  I.  N.  Y. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


Classified  Cues 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING 

FOR  A  PUBLISHER? 

One  basic  policy  u  to  eacwinge  aew  authors.  If  y»u 
ere  looking  (or  e  publisher  of  your  book  (or  pam- 
phlet), learn  bow  we  can  help  yon.  Send  III  y«ur 
manuscript  or  write  today  for  Free  Booklet  Y. 

VANTAGE    PRESS.    INC..    ISO    W.    41    St.    N.    V.    II 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographic*, 
etc.  O»er  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
buay  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU. 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Russian, 
by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversational 
Method.  Save  time,  work,  money.  Send  for 
free  book.  Linguaphone  Institute,  5701  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


FACTS  and  SUPERSTITIONS  about  mental 
illness  in  booklet  published  by  Resurgo  Asso- 
ciates, an  organization  of  former  patients. 
Only  SOc  postpaid.  Resurgo  Associates,  1341 
Erie,  Chicago  22. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greely  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 
Tremont  Station,  New  York  57. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  J4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58th  St.,  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
eratnre  describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  tke 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston-Silem,  North  Carolina. 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,     Groceries.     Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


REPRINTS 
Magna  Charta  for  the  Aging 

I5c  a  copy 
Quantity  Rates 

The  Survey         112  East   19  St. 
New  York  3 


(Continued  from   page  44) 

to  develop  sensory  aids  for  the  blind. 
Fortunately,  those  in  charge  of  this  pro- 
duction were  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
a  broader  report  would  more  adequately 
serve  the  purpose.  So  we  have  in 
"Blindness"  an  excellent  source  book  of 
information  on  the  blind.  The  contri- 
butions of  the  several  authors  are  ar- 
ranged under  seven  main  divisions:  His- 
tory and  Welfare;  Education  and  Psy- 
chology; Vocational  Considerations;  The 
Military  Blinded;  Time-Tested  Boons  to 
the  Blind;  Exploration  of  New  Tech- 
nological Horizons;  and  Ophthalmologi- 
cal  Factors.  It  is  a  book  which  holds 
within  its  generous  covers  an  easily  ac- 
cessible storehouse  of  factual  information 
concerning  the  blind  in  the  modern 
world  but  not  nearly  so  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  modern  world  and 
its  reactions  to  the  blind. 

This  marks  the  first  time  that  some- 
one from  outside  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  has  organized  a  symposium 
on  the  subject  of  blindness.  This  per- 
haps accounts  for  the  healthy  fact  that 
relative  newcomers  to  the  field  make 
rich  contributions  side  by  side  with  ex- 
perts who  have  given  so  much  in  the 
past.  The  combination  is  refreshing. 
Asst.  Director  KATHERN  F.  GRUBER 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

INTERVIEW  WITH  INDIA,  by  John 
Frederick  Muehl.  John  Day.  #3.50 

INDIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES: 
Political  and  Economic  Relations,  by 
Lawrence  K.  Rosinger.  Macmillan.  $2.75 

AUTHOR  MUEHL  HAS  WRITTEN  TWO 
unique  books  about  India.  What 
makes  "Interview  With  India"  and  his 
previous  volume,  "American  Sahib"  so 
enticing  and  exciting  is  the  rare  blend 
of  anger,  humor,  and  sympathy,  in  a 
prose  which  flows,  not  evenly,  but  like 
a  stream  at  floodtide.  The  result  is  cul- 
tural interpretation  in  a  new  key. 

Investigator  Muehl  sees  a  perverted 
religion  as  the  major  cause  of  India's 
deepening  squalor,  disease,  and  de- 
generation. His  feeling  about  Indian 
degradation  is  something  more  than 
mere  indignation  or  even  anger.  It 
effervesces  at  times  into  a  personalized 
hatred.  The  greedy  landlords  (zemin- 
dars), debauched  priests,  decadent  Brah- 
mins, and  brutalized  money-lenders  all 
come  to  be  objects  of  his  seething  hate. 
According  to  Mr.  Muehl  nothing  short 
of  a  thoroughgoing  social  revolution 
will  suffice  to  make  independent  India 
genuinely  free. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  mood  it  is 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


MCKAY  ASSOCIATES 

Consultants    on    Service   to   the 

Blind 

Consultation  service  on  a  fee  basis 
for  Councils  of  Social  Agencies, 
Institutions  for  the  Aged,  and 
Family  Service  Agencies.  Advice 
on  program  planning,  case  con- 
sultation service  and  community 
organization  of  service  to  the 
blind. 

1 1 2  East  1 9  Street          New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 

PLATE  EMBOSSING 

LIST  MAINTENANCE 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•       •       • 

Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATED 

53   PARK   PLACE— NEW   YORK 

Telephone  —  Barclay   7-«633 


REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

At  Special  Rates 

Family  Series       (set  of  7) ...  50c 

Who's  To  Pay  for  Social  Work- 
Leonard   Mayo    5c 

SPECIAL  ISSUES-BACK  NUMBERS 

Calling  America  Series.    30c  ea. 
Segregation 

Right  of  All  People  to  Know 
Education  for  Our  Time 
Food 

™E  SURVEY 

112  E.  1 9  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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DIRECTORY    OF    ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year;  annul 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  {or  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc.  (Quakers)  (1917);  20  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  7;  Lewis  M.  Hoskins, 
Executive  Secretary;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Activities:  The  Com- 
mittee represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in- 
clude the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 
projects  in  Austria,  China,  France,  Germany, 
India,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan ;  refu- 
gee aid  in  the  United  States  and  abroad; 
race  relations,  including  a  job  opportunities 
program  and  a  visiting  lectureship;  eco- 
nomic relations,  including  an  industrial  re- 
lations seminar  and  youth  projects  of  in- 
terneships  in  industry  and  cooperatives ; 
international  relations,  including  institutes  of 
international  relations  for  high  school  age 
and  adults  in  communities  on  the  United 
States  and  seminars  for  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can students  in  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Asia;  self-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas;  and  youth  projects  for 
young  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne- 
ships,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
above,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— 817  14tb 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  tale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Services.  C.  Stewart 
Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P.  Wareham, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 
Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,738 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  (in- 
cluding Home  Service)  ;  the  National  Blood 
Program ;  International  Activities  ;  Disaster 
Services ;  Nursing  Services ;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service;  First  Aid,  Accident  Preven- 
tion, and  Water  Safety;  Volunteer  Services; 
Junior  Red  Cross;  and  College  Activities. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  rtiations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4,  111. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  PSYCHIATRIC 
TREATMENT  OF  OFFENDERS: 
Research-Therapy  Forum.  Dr.  Melitta 
Schmideberg,  Chairman.  20  East  84th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Non-profit.  Free  or  low- 
fee  treatment.  Psychiatric  treatment  of 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders.  Monthly  forum 
meetings.  Workshop  meetings  in  social 
treatment  of  offenders  for  social  workers. 
Information,  call  Jack  Sokol — Wadsworth 
6-2551. 


BIG  BROTHERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
(United  States  and  Canada).  Founded  in  the 
interest  of  prevention  and  correction  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  An  international  asso- 
ciation of  Big  Brother  agencies  using  volun- 
teer laymen  under  supervision  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  in  guiding  boys.  Its 
membership  is  open  to  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Protestant  and  non-sectarian  Big  Brother 
Organizations.  President,  Charles  G.  Ber- 
wind.  Headquarters,  Broad  Street  Station 
Building,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave.. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs:  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11  and  upward;  Explor- 
ing— 14  and  upward,  available  locally  through 
sponsorship  by  schools,  churches,  fraternal 
orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Amory  Houghton, 
Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck,  Chief  Scout 
Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses.  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A-'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors:  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Recreation 
Center.  2077  Second  Ave.;  Tot-Lot  Play- 
ground, 422  West  49  Street;  Tot-Lot,  110 
East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago,  Camp 
Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the  Palisade- 
Interstate  Park ;  Co-Sponsors :  Lincoln 
Recreation  Center,  240  West  113  Street; 
School  Settlement,  120  Jackson  Street, 
Brooklyn. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Bla- 
lock,  President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  Na- 
tional Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group 
of  progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


COMMUNITY     CHESTS    AND     COUNCILS 
OF     AMERICA     INCORPORATED,     155 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  President: 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson.  Founded  in 
1912  to  help  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
17  prepare,  with  volunteer  adult  leadership, 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  as 
active  citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  ac- 
tivities in  eleven  program  fields  covering  in- 
ternational friendship,  outdoor  life,  home- 
making,  the  arts,  and  future  vocations. 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Rev.  I.  George 
Nace;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western,  Mn. 
F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  18,  Calif.;  Midwestern,  Rev. 
Ellis  Marshburn,  127  North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  IlL 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
tion (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  group*. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  111 
East  19th  Street.  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  THE  DEAF. 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President,  210  Ridgeway 
Avenue,  Oakland  11,  California;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer,  713  North 
Madison  Street,  Rome,  New  York.  Organ- 
ized 1880,  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  982 
Cragmont  Avenue,  Berkeley  8,  California; 
$3.50  year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in 
Industry,  Education,  Sports,  and  Religion. 
Section  for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOL- 
ISM, INC.,  (a  division  of  The  Yale  Plan 
on  Alcoholism),  2  East  103rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  organization 
established  in  1944.  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  the  public  in  matters  pertaining  to  al- 
coholism. It  does  not  take  sides  in  the  Wet- 
Dry  controversy.  It  provides  speakers  to 
interested  groups  and  distributes  factual  un- 
biased literature.  It  organizes  citizen's  com- 
mittees in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  sponsors  and  guides  these  local 
committees  in  programs  of  education  and 
action  in  their  communities,  designed  to 
meet  this  great  medical  and  social  problem. 
Through  these  local  affiliates  it  promotes 
and  establishes  facilities  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  alcoholic.  It  promotes  prevention 
of  alcoholism  through  education  and  reha- 
bilitation. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries ; 
clinics;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES — Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris ; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contempoiary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Couneilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio;  Ewan  Clague,  President.  The  Confer- 
ence is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ple of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $7.50.  78th  Annual  Meeting,  1951, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  130  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel  It  maintains  a 
year-round  program  of  public  information 
and  education  about  the  disease. 


NATIONAL    HOUSING    CONFERENCE, 

1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa- 
tion to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
jrear,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
xecutive  Vice  President. 


yea! 
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NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Gerard  M.  Ungaro,  President ;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff ;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  57  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way. New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAIedonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  is  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY,  INC.,  National 
Headquarters,  120  West  1 4th  St.,  New  York 
City.  An  International  organization,  founded 
in  London,  1865,  established  in  the  United 
States  March  10,  1880.  A  religious  and 
social  welfare  organization,  operating  insti- 
tutions, corps  and  agencies  for  all  ages,  to 
meet  a  variety  of  human  needs  in  most 
major  cities.  Commissioner  Ernest  I.  Pug- 
mire,  National  Commander. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    lily.    WA    9-6200. 
MARGARET  SANGER,  Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4   I'.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.  5  :30  to  r  P.M. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  I,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in 
THE  SURVEY  twelve  times  a 
year. 

Rates  are  40  cents  a  line  (actual) 
per  insertion.  For  information 
contact  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment. 


Letters  and  Life 

from  page  46 

surprising  to  discover  the  author's  sly 
and  subtle  use  of  humor.  He  never 
laughs  at  the  citizens  of  India,  but  he 
often  laughs  with  those  of  his  Indian 
friends  who  see  India's  plight  as  a  sar- 
donic, cosmic  joke. 

During  his  experiences  as  a  visitor 
in  numerous  Indian  villages  Mr.  Muehl 
became  something  more  than  an  exter- 
nal observer.  As  a  result,  he  almost 
succeeds  in  viewing  Indian  life  from 
the  "inside,"  that  is,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  poverty-stricken  cultivators  and 
the  untouchables.  His  criticism  of  the 
present  Indian  government  is  precise 
and  harsh.  Nehru's  first  choice  among 
obligations  —  to  maintain  order  rather 
than  spearhead  a  social  revolution  — 
seems  to  him  a  grievous  and  cowardly 
fallacy.  But  he  likes  the  friendly  peo- 
ple of  India  and  in  the  end  his  temper 


is  not  that  of  despair.  "  I  decided  that 
with  India  as  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  worst,  and  the  best,  are  still  ahead." 

IN    SHARP    CONTRAST   TO    JoHN    MuEHb's 

style  and  insight  stands  the  more  dis- 
passionate and  scholarly  volume  written 
by  Lawrence  Rosinger.  His  "India  and 
the  United  States"  was  prepared  origi- 
nally as  one  of  the  working  papers  for 
the  Indo-American  Conference  held  at 
New  Delhi  in  December  1949. 

Perhaps  an  attempt  to  summarize  one 
section  of  his  treatise  will  furnish  a 
representative  sample  of  Mr.  Rosinger's 
level  of  thought.  In  the  chapter  which 
deals  with  India's  foreign  policy,  he 
hazards  a  few  generalizations  regarding 
the  prevailing  attitudes  of  the  sector 
of  the  Indian  population  which  may  be 
considered  to  be  politically  conscious. 
These  leaders  of  opinion  are  motivated 
by  (a)  fear  of  another  war,  (b)  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  industrialization  com- 


bined with  a  distrust  of  foreign  inves- 
tors, (c)  a  bias  in  favor  of  the  Anglo- 
American  theory  of  government  as  con- 
trasted with  the  prevailing  Soviet  theory, 

(d)  a  critical  attitude  toward  American 
"free  enterprise,"   and  a   corresponding 
feeling  that  England  is  now  more  liberal 
and  progressive  than  the  United  States, 

(e)  a    high    esteem    among    a    small 
minority    for   Soviet   technological    and 
industrial  achievements,  and  finally,  (f) 
an    abiding    fear    of    imperialism    and 
racism. 

In  addition  to  its  careful  interpreta- 
tion of  the  factors  which  foreshadow 
future  relationships  between  indepen- 
dent India  and  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Rosinger's  volume  includes  many  perti- 
nent facts  about  India  as  a  new  force 
in  international  affairs  which  should 
now  become  useful  to  all  informed 
American  citizens. 

EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAK 
University  of  Kansas  City 
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Little  Miss  Telephone  herself.    Thirty-five  members  of 
her  family  have  worked  for  the  telephone  company. 


That's  Karen  Terry  —  She's  just  three  and  cute 
as  a  button.  Already  she's  decided  to  be  a  tele- 
phone operator  when  she  grows  up. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  her  choice.  For 
Karen  is  related  to  an  interesting  telephone  family 
in  California.  Thirty-five  members  of  this  family 
have  worked  for  the  telephone  company  in  the 
past  sixty-five  years.  Many  still  do. 

Lots  to  Talk  About  — When  Karen's  Aunt  Ella 
was  asked  what  the  dinner  conversation  is  like 
when  they  get  together,  she  said  —  "Why  we  talk 
shop,  of  course.  All  about  the  telephone  company 
and  our  friends  there." 


It's  that  way  with  thousands  of  other  families. 
One  Bell  Telephone  Company  found  that  2800,  or 
ten  per  cent,  of  its  employees  had  members  of  their 
families  in  telephone  work. 

Stepping  Ahead  —  A  young  man  doesn't  follow 
his  Dad  in  a  job  unless  Dad  says,  "Come  along, 
son  —  you'll  find  it  as  good  a  place  as  I  did."  You 
won't  find  sister  following  sister,  and  brother 
following  brother  into  telephone  work  without 
reason.  They  like  the  work  and  the  company. 

Good  people  in  good  jobs  help  to  give  this 
country  the  best  telephone  service  in  the  world 
at  low  cost. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


Survey  Readers  Write 


To  THE  EDITOR:  The  December  issue  of 
The  Survey  has  just  reached  me,  and  your 
editorial  note,  "Good  Will  Among  Men," 
prompts  me  to  send  you  the  enclosed  poem 
on  the  same  theme  which  is  being  pub- 
lished here  as  my  own  Christmas  message 
to  my  fellow  citizens. 

So  much  has  happened  since  I  had  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  with  you  and  your 
colleagues  at  your  staff  consultation,  and 
made  friendships  it  is  still  a  great  happi- 
ness to  recall.  The  thread  of  my  own  ac- 
tivities, as  with  many  of  us  here;  was 
broken  by  the  war,  when  my  fellow  citi- 
zens called  me  to  the  Lord  Mayoralty,  and 
so  bound  me  down  to  the  absorbing  task 
of  trying  to  mitigate — so  far  as  civic  or- 
ganization could  do  anything  about  it — 
the  plight  of  human  life  in  a  constantly 
bombed  city;  a  task  which  would  have 
been  intolerable  but  for  the  splendour  of 
the  spirit  of  mutual  aid  with  which  very- 
body  faced  up  to  it.  — FRED  HENDERSON 
Norwich,  England 

The   poem   referred    to    expresses   hopes 


which  The  Survey  deeply  shares.  Its  con- 
cluding stanza  reads: 

Come,  Thou  before  whose  face  these  hates 

must  cease. 

Lord  of  the  gentler  heart,  and  nobler  brain, 
Wipe  from  our  brows  this  livid  mark  of 

Cain 
Smeared  with  our  brother's  blood.    Come, 

Christ,  with  peace! 

From  the  brute  body  we  implore  release, 
Full  stature  and  true  shape  of  men  to  gain 
At  Thy  magician  touch;  men  strong  and 

sane 

To  understand  and  cherish  and  increase 
The  Christ  in  man — the  living  will  to 

climb 
Out  of  these  hates  and  fears  that  kill  the 

soul; 

To  shape  the  world  for  friendship,  and  in- 
spire 

The  human  soirit  for  its  tasks  sublime 
In  nobler  fields  of  action  where  the  goal 
Is  life  grown  Christ-like,  tuned  to  the 

heart's  desire. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  We  are  urgently  seeking 
professional  books,  pamphlets,  and  peri- 
odicals to  augment  our  library,  particularly 
"out  of  print"  material.  If  Survey  readers 
have  such  material  and  are  willing  to  send 
it  as  a  gift,  we  shall  be  most  appreciative- 
just  pack  it  in  a  sturdy  box  and  ship  ex- 
press collect.  We  will  sort,  clean,  rebind, 
and  put  to  good  use  things  that  are  now 
dust-catchers  on  your  shelves. 

If  you  want  to  sell  your  material,  please 
write,  telling  what  you  have  and  the  price. 

Our  needs  are  extensive  and  varied.  For 
purposes  of  research  and  reference  we  need 
copies  of  all  professional  periodicals,  books 
and  pamphlets  published  prior  to  1945; 
proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  prior  to  191S?;  special  studies 
of  state  or  community  welfare  programs. 
Studies  and  books  published  more  than 
twenty  or  more  years  ago  would  be 
warmly  welcomed.  —A.F.HANDEL 

Dean,  School  of  Social  Wor\ 
Adelphi  College 
Garden  City,  New  York. 


1883- JACOB  BILLIKOPF-1950 


years  ago,  the  young  superin- 
tendent of  the  United  Jewish  Chari- 
ties of  Kansas  City  joined  such  civic 
leaders  as  Frank  P.  Walsh,  progressive 
attorney,  and  William  Volker,  farseeing 
business  man,  in  striking  off  a  new  pat- 
tern for  community  service  that  was  to 
go  far.  This  was  the  municipal  Board 
of  Public  Welfare — and  the  young  social 
worker  was  Jacob  Billikopf. 

At  his  death  in  Philadelphia  Decem- 
ber 31  at  the  age  of  67,  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  pointed  out  how  many 
Misspurians  would  remember  his  pio- 
neering. "Few  native-born  Americans 
have  put  their  hands  to  anything  like 
as  many  good  causes."  Born  in  Wilna, 
his  life  was  a  "shining  demonstration 
of  how  much  good  can  come  to  our 
shores  from  overseas — including  Russia. 
The  splendid  work  he  leaves  behind 
should  shame  those  little  men  who 
would,  for  partisan  reasons,  attempt  to 
deny  the  very  truth  which  his  achieve- 
ment proves." 


In  later  life,  he  put  his  volunteer  best 
at  the  elbow  of  Alvin  Johnson  in  New 
York  in  pushing  out  such  adventurous 
salients  in  the  field  of  education  as  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research  and 


the  "University  in  Exile."  In  the  Nen> 
School  Bulletin  for  January  15,  Dr. 
Johnson  lamented  the  loss  of  a  true 
friend,  wise  counselor  and  faithful  trus- 
tee. To  quote:  "Dr.  Billikopf — 'Billie' 
we  fondly  called  him — was  one  of  the 
first  good  citizens  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  New  School  as  a  pio- 
neer venture  in  higher  adult  education, 
an  ambassador  from  the  seminars  to 
the  great  lay  public  .  .  .  [He  was 
drawn  by  the  School's]  "promise  of 
breaking  down  the  prevailing  barriers 
between  the  lay  and  the  academic,  be- 
tween the  classic  and  the  modern,  be- 
tween Gentile  and  Jew,  white  and  black. 
Billie,  a  Jew  of  the  Jews,  was  a  humble 
and  brave  carrier  of  the  noble  Jewish 
principle  that  all  men  are  equally  the 
sons  of  the  great  God  that  made  all 
things.  Billie  was  American  of  the 
Americans,  with  the  American  faith  in 
the  equality  of  man  engraved  upon  his 
heart." 


With  his  shift  to  the  East  came  his 
outstanding  work  in  the  field  of  labor 
relations  as  impartial  chairman  of  the 
Men's  Clothing  Industry  in  New  York, 
of  the  Ladies  Garment  Industry  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Federal  Regional 
Labor  Board. 


He  served  as  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Workers; 
also  as  president  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Jewish  Social  Service. 

The  Quaker  city  became  his  base  as 
director  of  its  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities  and  for  such  public  services 
as  trustee  of  Howard  University,  and 
executive  director  of  the  National  Co- 
ordinating Committee  for  Aid  to  Refu- 
gees and  Emigrants  coming  from  Ger- 
many. Of  the  honors  reaching  him, 
none  meant  more  than  a  citation  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation for  "service  to  community, 
nation,  and  the  world." 

Jacob  Billikopf's  participation  in  Sur- 
vey Associates  began  in  1918,  and  since 
1922  he  had  been  a  member  of  our 
Board.  He  collaborated  in  raising  The 
Founders  Fund  for  Survey  Graphic  in 
the  20's  and  in  projecting  our  CALL- 
ING AMERICA  series  of  special  num- 
bers in  the  30's.  Through  die  years  we 
prized  his  rare  blend  of  idealism  and 
gifts  of  promotion  which  at  once  kindled 
our  pages  and  reinforced  our  growth  as 
an  educational  society. 

Paul  Kellogg 
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Among  Ourselves 

FEBRUARY  IS  THE  MONTH  when 
the  birthdays  of  two  towering  heroes  of  the 
past  turn  American  thoughts  to  crises  in 
our  history,  and  those  who  led  the  nation 
through  them.  We  carry  on  our  cover  this 
month  a  photograph  by  Edward  Quig- 
ley  of  heroic  Washington  Monument  by 
Rudolph  Siemerling  on  the  Parkway  in 
Philadelphia,  given  to  the  city  by  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  reminder  not 
only  of  Yorktown,  but  of  Valley  Forge,  of 
grim  anxieties  of  our  past,  of  the  need  for 
wise  and  generous  leadership,  and  for 
united  faith  and  the  strength  to  face  for- 
ward unafraid. 

THE  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  by  Benton 
Mackaye,  interrupted  this  month,  will  be 
resumed  in  the  March  Survey,  with  an 
installment  entitled  "Washington  and  the 
Watershed." 

RECENTLY  THE  SURVEY  received 
from  University  Microfilms,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  a  metal  cylinder  not  four  inches 
in  diameter  and  perhaps  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  less  than  half  filled  with  micro- 
film. Held  to  the  light,  this  proved  to 
be  the  1949  volume  of  this  magazine,  page 
by  page,  from  the  front  cover  of  the  Jan- 
uary issue  to  the  back  cover  of  Decem- 
ber. University  Microfilms  offers  this  as 
the  solution  of  the  magazine  storage  prob- 
lem of  libraries,  and  for  the  present  its 
subscriptions  are  available  only  to  librar- 
ies and  to  the  regular  subscribers  to  the 
magazine. 

NEW  USO.  As  we  go  to  press  word  has 
just  arrived  of  the  reactivation  of  the 
United  Service  Organizations  and  its  amal- 
gamation with  the  Associated  Services  for 
the  Armed  Forces.  Under  the  USO  name, 
the  merged  organization  .will  establish 
clubs,  lounges,  and  camp  shows  in  areas 
near  military  installations,  in  a  program 
similar  to  the  USO  program  of  World  War 
II.  Thus  the  blurred  picture  described  in 
Marion  Robinson's  article  "Creeping  Mo- 
bilization," in  The  Survey  for  September 
1950  (page  412)  is  apparently  beginning  to 
clear. 

HIGH  COMMISSIONER.  While  J.  Don- 
ald Kingsley  is  busy  winding  up  the  af- 
fairs of  the  International  Refugee  Organi- 
zation (see  page  83)  his  successor  as  the 
United  Nations'  guardian  of  uprooted 
peoples  has  recently  been  elected  by  the 
Fifth  UN  Assembly.  This  is  G.  J.  Van 
Heuvan  Goedhart,  member  of  the  Nether- 
lands delegation  to  the  UN,  who  has  won 
the  office  of  High  Commissioner  of  Refu- 
gees, a  new  post  created  to  provide  lim- 
ited services  to  refugees  and  DP's. 

Before  World  War  II,  Dr.  Goedhart,  a 
lawyer  turned  journalist,  was  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Utrechtsch  Nieuwblad  daily 
newspaper  in  Utrecht.  Under  the  Nazi 
occupation  he  continued  his  journalism  as 
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editor  of  the  underground  paper  Hetparool 
until  he  escaped  to  England  and  became 
Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment in  Exile.  He  has  been  a  dele- 
gate to  UN  since  1947,  recently  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Third  Committee  (Hu- 
manitarian, Social,  Cultural)  at  the  Fifth 
Assembly.  In  his  new  office,  which  he  as- 
sumed January  1,  he  will  be  part  of  the 
UN  Secretariat. 

CORRECTIONS.  The  Survey  extends 
apologies  for  two  errors  of  omission  in  its 
special  section  in  January  on  the  Mid- 
century  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth.  Credit  for  the  picture  on 
the  opening  page  (page  17)  should  have 


been  given  to  Esther  Bubley,  photog- 
rapher, and  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers of  America,  CIO.  The  UAW  lent  the 
Conference  the  photograph  from  which 
this  strip  of  children  was  taken.  At  the 
Conference  it  appeared  in  blown-up  form 
as  a  gigantic  back-drop  to  the  platform 
in  the  main  auditorium  where  the  general 
sessions  were  held. 

The  Pledge  to  Children,  as  voted  by  the 
Conference,  contained  one  more  item  than 
appears  in  The  Survey  version  (page  32). 
Inserted  after  a  motion  from  the  floor  at 
the  business  session,  the  item  reads:  "We 
will  provide  you  with  all  opportunities 
possible  to  develop  your  own  faith  in 
God." 
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Wide  Work 


"Here  at  home  we  have  some  very  big  jobs  to  do.  We  are  building  much  stronger 
military  forces.  .  .  .  And  we  are  continuing  to  build  a  strong  and  growing  economy, 
able  to  maintain  whatever  effort  may  be  required  for  as  long  as  necessary." 


— President  Truman,   in  his  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  January  8,  1951 


Arms,  Inflation,  and  the  Citizen 


The    choices    and     responsibilities    that 
face  each  American  as  the  nation  rearms. 

SYLVIA  STONE 


WHEN  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  DELIVERED  HIS  "STATE  OF 
the  Union"  message  to  the  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  his  references  to  "rigid  economy"  in  government 
nonmilitary  expenditures  and  to  a  further  heavy  increase 
in  taxes  were  both  applauded  vigorously  by  the  as- 
sembled legislators.  Such  phrases  do  not  usually  bring 
pleasure  to  legislators,  nor  to  the  folks  back  home. 
Though  they  have  yet  to  be  implemented,  and  enthusi- 
asm may  wane  in  the  doing,  they  reveal  something  of 
the  task  that  lies  ahead  as  the  USA  rearms. 

What  rearmament  will  mean  for  our  economy  in  the 
coming  year  is  clear  in  certain  respects.  Demand  will  be 
high,  with  high  production  and  employment.  We  shall 
enjoy — if  that  is  the  proper  verb — an  arms-supported 
prosperity.  Not  so  clear  is  what  the  impact  will  be  on  the 
stability  of  the  economy,  what  the  cost  to  people — not 
the  costs  dollarwise — will  be,  and  what  progress  we  shall 
make  toward  what  are,  one  assumes,  the  overriding  pur- 
poses of  rearmament:  freedom,  a  better  life  for  people 
in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  and  ultimately,  peace. 

The  stability  and  the  costs  are  large  elements  of  the 
progress  that  we  shall  make  or  shall  not  make  in  this 
trilogy  of  goals  during  the  years,  uncertain  in  number, 
that  we  maintain  a  defense  economy.  We  do  not  have  to 
chart  the  course,  however,  for  this  uncertain  period. 
Choices  we  make  for  1951  will  determine  the  path  we 
take.  What  are  the  choices? 

The  rearmament  program  is  now  scheduled  to  take 
roughly  10  or  12  percent— about  $30  billion,  perhaps  as 
high  as  $35  billion  worth— of  the  nation's  output  in  the 

4 

—By  an  economist  who  is  assistant  to  the  re- 
search director  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development.  Prior  to  that,  she  worked  on  post- 
war economic  problems  with  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Company;  earlier,  her  work  was  in 
international  marketing,  and  included  a  year's 
assignment  in  India. 


coming  year.  (The  Budget  amounts  will  be  much  higher 
than  these  figures,  but  they  are  for  the  fiscal  year,  July  1, 
1951,  to  June  30,  1952.  The  figures  here  refer  to  actual 
expenditures  in  1951.)  About  90  percent  of  production 
is  left  for  civilians  who  will  have  considerably  more  than 
that  in  the  way  of  income.  Precisely  how  much  the  total 
purchasing  power  will  exceed  current  production  avail- 
able for  civilian  consumption — and  the  accompanying 
inflationary  threat — depends  on  these  five  factors:  1,  how 
much  we  pay  in  taxes;  2,  how  much  bank  credit  and 
other  types  of  credit  are  extended;  3,  how  much  individ- 
uals and  businesses  draw  upon  their  savings  or  other 
liquid  assets;  4,  how  much  wage  increases  outpace  pro- 
ductivity increases,  and  whether  they  rise  faster  than 
price  increases;  5,  how  much  our  exports  exceed  our 
imports. 

I  shall  come  back  to  these  "how  muches."  Therein  lie 
our  choices  for  national  and  individual  policy.  For  the 
moment,  let  us  continue  with  the  specific  character  of 
1951. 

There  is  an  inflationary  bias  in  these  conditions: 

First,  a  tight  labor  supply,  with  an  accompanying 
tendency  to  higher  wage  rates;  also  higher  earnings 
through  overtime  work.  In  addition  to  rising  production 
needs  for  labor,  the  armed  forces  will  be  built  to  3,000,000 
men,  as  against  a  previous  1,500,000.  Moreover,  the  in- 
creased demand  comes  at  a  time  when  our  labor  force 
and  plant  capacity  are  in  practically  full  use.  Even  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  the  economy  was  pull- 
ing out  of  the  downtrend  of  1949.  The  need  for  workers 
cannot  be  met,  therefore,  by  absorbing  the  unemployed, 
although  the  labor  force  can  be  enlarged,  as  during 
World  War  II,  by  drawing  in  more  women,  -and  more 
workers  from  the  younger  and  older  age  groups.  While 
they  contribute  to  production,  it  should  be  noted  that 
their  employment  enhances  per  family  earnings  and 
spending  power. 

Second,  in  the  inflationary  line-up,  is  a  tight  supply 
of  materials,  meaning  a  tendency  toward  rising  prices. 
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This  will  draw  into  the  market  the  so-called  marginal 
production,  for  example,  the  mining  that  is  more  costly 
to  get  at;  this  is  a  gain  but  at  a  higher  cost.  The  mate- 
rials shortages  will  be  felt  most  for  the  goods  that  the 
military  use  in  large  amount,  notably  metals. 

Third,  secondary  factors  pushing  prices  upward  need 
noting,  such  as  the  costs  of  using  labor  not  always  well 
suited  to  the  job;  some  slackness  and  inefficiency  through- 
out the  work  force — industrial,  white  collar,  and  mana- 
gerial— because  of  the  prevailing  seller's  market;  also 
production  difficulties  (delays  in  supplies,  the  use  of 
substitute  materials)  caused  by  the  diversion  of  materials 
to  arms  manufacture. 

These  are  facts  in  the  situation.  There  is  one  other: 
our  attitudes  toward  these  facts.  Before  taking  up  that 
very  significant  element — our  attitudes  and  their  conse- 
quences— let  us  look  at  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish 
in  this  setting. 

I.  Stability  of  the  economy.  Economic  instability  is  not 
a  defense-created  problem.  Stability,  or  the  lack  of  sta- 
bility, is  the  problem  of  the  American  economy.  It  had 
not  been  resolved  before  World  War  II.  Our  postwar 
record  is  spotty,  with  evidence  of  some  improved  think- 
ing and  policies,  but  also  much  that  is  disheartening. 
Our  present  "60-cent  dollar"  should  remind  us  of  some 
of  our  errors.  Whether  we  shall  have  the  gumption  to 
deal  with  instability  as  it  now  presents  itself,  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and 
not  alone  in  the  Kremlin.  The  boom-bust  swings  of  the 
American  economy  are  one  of  the  fears  of  other  demo- 
cratic nations  and  one  of  the  great  deterrents  in  develop- 
ing  peacetime    programs,   such   as   measures  to  enlarge 
world  trade. 

Stability  in  the  present  circumstances  means  not  let- 
ting the  cost-price-wage  structure  become  so  distorted 
that  it  chokes  itself.  To  achieve  as  much  stability  in 
prices  as  possible,  the  over-all  goal  is  that  total  current 
expenditures  should  not  outstrip  total  current  output. 
In  the  kind  of  conditions  we  deal  with,  stability  cannot 
be  laid  on,  so  to  speak,  evenly  throughout  the  economy. 
Nor  is  this  something  to  be  sought.  Some  price  changes 
are  desirable  in  guiding  resources  to  products  in  larger 
demand,  and  to  increase  production.  What  we  do  not 
want  is  the  general  level  of  prices  rising.  If  the  total 
demand  stays  with  our  productive  capacity,  the  dangers 
growing  out  of  stringencies  in  particular  areas  should  not 
be  great. 

II.  The  necessary  arms  output   must  be  provided   at 
such  speed  as  the  military  think  essential.  This  means 
allotting  to   military  production  for  a  limited  period  a 
larger  part  of  our  productive  capacity  than  may  later  be 
needed.  It  introduces  special  requirements  affecting  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  economy.  An  example  is  the  effort, 
through  installment-credit  rulings,  to  reduce  demand  for 
consumer  durables— refrigerators,  washing-machines,  auto- 
mobiles, and  such — because  they  are  heavy  users  of  the 
same  materials  as  armaments.  Priorities  for  military  pro- 
duction   orders    and    allocations    (rationing)    of   critical 
raw  materials  are  tools  to  this  same  end. 

III.  We  want  to  safeguard  our  standard  of  living.  The 
stability  that  we  do  or  do  not  achieve  will  in  large  part 
determine  the  effect  of  rearmament — at  its  present  scale 


on  living  standards.  By  what  we  do  about  stability  and 
inflation,  we  are  indirectly  making  choices  as  to  the  bur- 
den of  rearmament:  how  much  of  it  should  be  carried 
by  whom,  what  costs  should  be  deferred  to  future  years, 
and  to  future  taxpayers?  The  cost  of  defense  in  terms  of 
living  standards  will  be  lessened  to  the  extent  that  we 
enlarge  our  production. 

In  each  of  these  three  objectives,  there  is  a  qualification 
with  what  might  be  called  "an  open  end."  Under  the 
first,  I  say,  "if  the  total  demand  stays  with  our  produc- 
tive capacity  .  .  ."  Under  the  second,  "the  effort  to  re- 
duce demand  .  .  ."  And  under  the  third,  "making 
choices  as  to  the  burden  of  rearmament  .  .  ."  These 
open-ended  qualifications  should  be  kept  in  mind  in 
the  following  discussion  of  the  five  "how  muches" 
named  earlier. 

Ho w  much  we  fay  in  taxes. 

The  decline  in  civilian  demand,  to  make  room  for  the 
military  demand,  can  be  brought  about  in  part  by  mak- 
ing ourselves  pay  for  the  military  program  out  of  current 
income.  That  means  balancing  the  budget,  which  is  more 
easily  said  than  done.  It  is  not  because  $35  billion  for 
military  production  in  1951  is  an  extraordinary  burden 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  But  we  are  concerned  that 
what  is  asked  of  groups  and  individuals  should  be  equit- 
able, and  we  do  not  want  to  undermine  productive 
soundness.  The  federal  tax  bill  for  1951,  moreover,  will 
carry  probably  $25  billion,  perhaps  more,  for  nonmilitary 
expenditures. 

Productive  soundness  requires  attention  to  the  amount 
of  income  that  is  put  into  plant  and  equipment.  It  re- 
quires also  that  taxation  should  not  make  such  severe 
or  inequitable  inroads  on  the  returns  to  individuals — 
whether  in  wages  or  profits — as  to  clamp  down  incentive 
to  produce  more. 

There  is  rather  general  agreement  that  with  a  defense 
program  of  the  size  now  projected,  we  should  "pay  as 
we  go,"  and  that  this  means  higher  income  taxes,  corpo- 
ration taxes,  and  excise  taxes.  Congress  has  already  made 
two  moves  in  this  direction,  the  tax  rise  enacted  in  Sep- 
tember and  the  additional  corporation  taxes  passed  in  the 
special  session  in  December.  The  debate  with  respect 
to  further  revenue  will  be  as  much  about  the  kind  of 
tax  levy  as  where  to  get  it.  The  concern  of  thoughtful 
persons  is  that  the  taxes  should  bear  down  on  the  dan- 
gerous inflationary  pressure  and  that  they  should  not  be 
adverse  to  productivity — objectives  that  are  not  wholly 
compatible  since  more  income  usually  helps  get  more 
output,  yet  more  income  may  mean  too  much  demand, 
a  too  easy  market  tending  to  ignore  costs  and  prices.  The 
excess-profits  tax  was  strongly  opposed  (though  an 
equally  stiff  rise  in  the  regular  corporation  tax  was  not 
opposed)  because,  among  other  bad  features,  it  encour- 
ages a  lax  attitude  in  business  expenditures.  The  spend- 
ing comes  out  of  Uncle  Sam's  pocket  (at  least  in  the 
first  instance).  In  passing  the  excess-profits  tax,  it  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  Congress  was  influenced  by 
the  popular  belief  that  this  is  a  more  equitable  tax  when 
a  large  arms  program  is  being  financed. 

In  further  taxing  individuals,  there  is  also  reason  to 
give  close  attention  to  the  kind  of  taxing  as  well  as  the 
amount.  Is  it  better  to  rely  on  general  excises  than  on 
lowering  the  income  tax  exemptions?  Are  excise  taxes 
at  the  retail  level,  visible  to  the  consumer,  better  in 
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restraining  buying  than  ex- 
cises at  the  manufacturers' 
level?  If  excises  are  used,  a 
person  can  choose  whether 
he  wants  to  spend  and  be 
taxed,  or  to  save  and  not  be 
taxed — and  increased  saving 
is  also  a  present  objective. 
How  high  an  excise  will  de- 
ter buying?  The  issues  here 
are  not  so  difficult  for  the 
layman  to  grasp  (which  is 
not  so  true  with  respect  to 
corporate  taxes).  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  see  clearly  what 
needs  to  be  accomplished  and 
to  measure  the  arguments  for 
and  against  various  proposals 
by  these  objectives. 

How  much  ban\  credit  and 
other  credit  is  available. 

The  decline  in  individual 
spending  achieved  by  taxation 
must  not  be  circumvented  by 
demand  based  on  credit. 
Hence,  the  need  for  restric- 
tions on  consumer  credit, 
enacted  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in  September  and 
October.  Here  the  choice 
was  not  left  to  us  as  indi- 
viduals, but  was  imposed,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  monetary 
authorities  (whose  statutory 
responsibility  includes  the 
regulation  of  the  money  supply). 


The  restrictions  curb 

buying  but  they  achieve  a  second  purpose  through  be- 
ing directed  particularly  to  the  kinds  of  products  that 
compete  with  arms  output. 

Similarly,  bank  credit  to  business  must  be  checked, 
also  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
of  bankers.  A  lid  cannot  be  clamped  down  on  this  kind 
of  credit;  new  equipment  and  some  new  plants  are 
important  in  increasing  output.  But  the  recent  volume 
of  business  borrowing  has  moved  to  record  heights,  and 
not  all  of  it  is  equally  essential.  If  more  of  the  money 
for  new  plants  and  equipment  came  out  of  current  sav- 
ings by  individuals  and  businesses,  stability  in  the  econ- 
omy as  well  as  growth  in  production  would  be  served. 

How  much  individuals  draw  upon  their  savings  or  other 
liquid  assets. 

Individual  volition  reenters  in  full  force  here.  The  anti- 
inflationary  results  sought  via  taxation  and  a  balanced 
budget,  as  well  as  through  credit  curbs,  can  be  negated 
if  many  individuals  decide  to  maintain  or  enlarge  their 
spending  by  using  their  savings,  or  by  liquidating  other 
assets.  The  fact  that  $1/4  billion  of  federal  savings  bonds 
mature  in  1951  in  itself  indicates  the  size  of  possible 
added  spending  and  inflationary  impetus.  The  record  of 
June-September  1950  illustrated  sharply  how  much  power 
we  as  individuals  have  over  the  course  of  events.  The 
price  spurt  of  those  months  was  almost  entirely  due  to 
civilian  buying. 


Edwin  Marcus  in  The  New  York  Times,  January   1951 
ANOTHER  SUBVERSIVE  NEEDS  WATCHING 

A  considerable  contribution  can  be  made  to  stability, 
and  thus  to  each  person's  well-being,  by  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing  savings  in  any  form,  and  in  particular 
by  the  purchase  of  savings  bonds.  Such  purchases  would 
enable  the  government  to  refinance  maturing  bonds 
without  borrowing  from  the  banks — a  procedure  which 
involves  an  undesired  enlargement  of  the  banks'  credit 
capacity. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  reduced  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  savings  bonds  bought  during 
World  War  II.  With  inflation  again  threatening,  some 
have  said  it  is  not  worth  buying  bonds.  This  lets  the 
tail  wag  the  dog.  The  American  people  already  hold 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  bonds,  bank  deposits,  insur- 
ance policies,  and  social  security  rights,  all  of  which  are 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  inflation.  To  protect  the  value  of 
these  savings,  we  must  not  again  suffer  inflation.  Not 
only  is  the  buying  of  bonds  anti-inflationary;  the  bond 
is  well  adapted  to  the  need  of  many  savers  for  security 
of  capital,  liquidity,  and  a  good  interest  rate. 


How    much    wage    increases    outpace    productivity    in- 
creases, and  whether  they  rise  faster  than  price  increases. 

In  the  months  since  the  Korean  attack,  wage  increases 
have  spread,  but  prices  also  have  risen.  Both  the  whole- 
sale price  index  and  the  consumers'  cost-of-living  index 
recently  reached  new  highs.  With  this  leapfrog  pattern, 
wage  rises  may  be  fictional,  though  some  groups  may 
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be  able  to  keep  pace  or  to  gain  at  the  cost  of  other  work- 
ers. Farm  prices  and  income  also  have  moved  ahead, 
and  though  pretty  well  paced  by  industrial  price  rises, 
at  last  report  the  farmer  had  the  edge. 

Overtime  earnings  in  many  industries  are  in  any  event 
increasing  weekly  wages.  Longer  hours  of  work  mean 
more  production,  which  we  need.  But  with  the  premium 
paid  for  overtime,  income  may  grow  faster  than  output. 
Further,  as  wives  and  others  in  families  enter  the  work 
force,  the  purchasing  power  per  family  goes  up. 

These  are  the  factors  on  the  income-spending  side. 
What  about  pushing  up  output,  as  a  way  to  keep  the 
demand-production  equation  in  balance? 

The  value  of  total  production  and  services — the  Gross 
National  Product — was  at  the  annual  rate  of  $285  billion 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1950.  An  estimate  of  $300  billion 
in  1951  (using  the  average  price  level  of  the  1950  third 
quarter)  seems  reasonable.  This  would  represent  a  high 
increase — much  more  than  the  normal  gain  due  to  pro- 
ductivity and  population  growth.  It  is  considered  prob- 
able because  of  the  rise  in  working  hours  and  the  en- 
larged labor  force.  Over  the  next  several  years,  with  a 
considerable  introduction  of  new  equipment  and  im- 
proved work  methods,  it  has  been  stated  that  an  extraor- 
dinary rise  in  output  can  be  had.  Nevertheless,  an 
advance  of  $15  billion  in  the  present  year  will  depend 
on  real  attention  to  efficiency  and  full  application  of 
effort  all  along  the  line. 

Another  healthy  way  to  increase  the  goods  available 
for  civilian  consumption  would  be  through  greater  im- 
ports. How  much  our  exports  exceed  our  imports  is  one 
factor  determining  how  much  the  total  purchasing  power 
(in  the  USA)  exceeds  the  goods  available  to  civilians, 
and  therefore  the  inflationary  push  from  this  source. 
Although  the  export  surplus  in  1950  was  the  lowest  in 
the  five  years  since  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  still  run- 
ning at  an  annual  rate  of  about  $3  billion  before  the 
Korean  attack.  Thereafter  it  dropped  sharply,  but  how 
much  of  this  gain  in  sales  to  us  foreign  countries  can 
maintain  is  still  problematical. 

r\.T  THIS  POINT,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  GO  BACK  TO  MY  REMARK 

about  the  significance  of  attitudes  by  individuals  and  the 
groups  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

Obviously,  the  military  requirements  in  1951  are  not 
going  to  mean  physical  hardships.  An  even  larger  pro- 
gram could  be  encompassed  without  touching  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  this 
military  program  which  is  not  a  very  large  chunk  of  our 
productive  capacity  is  a  dangerous  element  insofar  as  it 
releases  our  inhibitions  against  spending. 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  will  be  civilian  goods  in  the 
shops,  and  money  in  pockets.  If  each  of  us  says,  "Well, 
the  stuff  is  there  for  someone  to  buy,  and  it  might  as 
well  be  me — or  I,"  it  is  quite  safe  to  guarantee  that  we 
shall  make  very  real  trouble  for  ourselves.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  some  of  us  should  choose  to  go  without  so 
that  someone  else  may  have.  We  are  not  seeking  volun- 
teers for  hardship,  or  rationing  scarcity.  Ninety  percent 
of  peak  production  is  not  a  definition  of  scarcity.  What 
we  cannot  all  do  is  decide  to  satisfy  all  our  accumulated 
desires  now — our  usual  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  hav- 


ing more  goods  versus  the  value  of  retaining  our  funds 
being  dulled  by  the  prospect  that  incomes  will  be  assured 
while  the  emergency  lasts;  the  possibility  that  goods  will 
not  be  assured;  the  possibility  that  prices  may  go  higher; 
the  gratifications  that  high  living  offers  when  other  ten- 
sions cannot  be  dispelled. 

A  reminder  is  in  order  that  American  homes  are  today 
well  stocked.  We  have  had  five  years  of  record  civilian 
production.  Nevertheless,  though  the  panic  buying  of  a 


few  items,  notoriously  short  in  World  War  II,  has  sub- 
sided, a  high  level  of  consumer  demand  has  continued 
since  the  start  of  the  Korean  war.  Patently,  there  are 
always  real  replacement  needs,  and  there  are  those  fami- 
lies whose  incomes  are  only  now  enabling  them  to  bring 
their  living  standard  to  what  we  consider  a  decent  mini- 
mum. Such  demand  can  be  met  if  the  rest  of  us  do  not 
simultaneously  decide  on  replacement  in  advance  of  nor- 
mal need,  or  on  acquiring  more  of  goods  we  already 
hold. 

Though  the  enormous  flow  of  production  in  the  last 
six  months  of  1950  was  largely  consumer  goods  (total 
retail  inventories  reported  on  October  31  were  higher 
than  in  June),  prices  have  risen  with  the  demand  pres- 
sure. With  the  price  rises  has  come  a  cry  for  controls. 
As  this  is  being  written,  it  looks  as  though  we  shall  try 
them.  It  would  be  nice  if  one  could  believe  that  they 
will  resolve  matters.  But  demand  is  creating  the  price 
rises,  and  demand  cannot  be  stopped  by  price  controls. 
Insofar  as  it  makes  incomes  adequate  for  more  goods, 
price  control  can,  in  fact,  bolster  demand.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  to  do  something  about  demand  by  rationing, 
and  this  will  have  to  be  done  if  real  shortages  of  necessi- 
ties develop. 

What   the   outcome   of   resorting  to  controls   may   be 
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cannot  be  forecast;  the  conditions  are  not  comparable  to 
World  War  II,  though  our  experience  then  is  instructive. 
If  buying  slackens  because  prices  are  not  expected  to  rise, 
and  it  is  recognized  that  the  "shortages"  are  only  relative 
to  a  record-breaking  demand,  the  situation  may  ease.  If 
demand  continues  to  be  excessive,  experiences  of  the 
recent  war  years  are  likely  to  be  repeated.  Some  goods 
will  go  into  gray  and  black  markets,  and  to  customers 
willing  to  pay  under  the  counter,  and  prices  will  rise 
through  quality  deterioration. 

In  other  words,  the  results  still  depend  on  what  we  as 
individuals  do.  The  costly  machinery  of  controls  may 
help  by  making  us  less  apt  to  try  to  jump  the  gun  on  our 
competitor  or  neighbor,  and  perhaps  we  shall  have  less 
action  justified  by  saying  that  "someone  else  started  it" 
— the  cost  rise,  the  price  rise,  the  demand  rise.  But  con- 
trols will  still  leave  us  vulnerable  to  individual  action. 
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HAT   IS   IT,   MOREOVER,    WE    ARE    ASKED   TO   DO   TO   DEFEAT 

inflation?  Save  our  income.  Surely,  this  is  no  hardship. 
Unless  we  discount  the  future  heavily,  we  can  enjoy  our 
income  then  as  much  as  now.  Wor/(  harder.  These  com- 
parative adjectives  can  be  misleading.  Only  few  persons 
in  the  USA  today  work  really  hard;  we  have  more  hours 
of  leisure  than  of  work.  We  are  simply  being  asked  to 
apply  ourselves  more.  It  should  be  a  welcome  assignment 
for  many  of  us  who  cannot  contribute  directly  to  the 
political  or  military  efforts  for  peace.  Here  is  something 
we  can  do:  work.  The  productivity  and  efficiency  of 
each  of  us  will  add,  or  fail  to  add,  to  the  increased  output 
we  need,  and  will  be  a  factor  in  costs  and  ultimate  prices. 
In  World  War  II,  we  saw  how  greatly  output  can  be 
stepped  up,  if  we  are  so  minded.  It  warrants  comment, 
too,  that  for  many  persons  more  work  is  not  purely  a 
contribution  to  the  cause;  they  get  paid  for  it. 

We  are  also  each  asked  to  pay  our  share  of  the  cost 
of  security — and  Congress  is  diligent  in  its  efforts  to  make 
the  sharing  fair.  In  this  connection,  I  think  the  intensi- 
fication of  groupism  needs  mention.  Where  gains  are  to 
be  had,  each  group  rushes  forth  with  "Me  too,  if  not  me 
first."  When  there  are  costs  to  be  accepted,  there  is  an 
undue  readiness  to  say  "Me  last." 

In  discussing  the  inflationary  spending  bulge,  you  may 
have  wondered  that  governmental  nonmilitary  expendi- 
tures were  not  mentioned.  I  have  saved  it;  it  fits  here. 
Certainly,  federal  non-defense  expenditures  and  spending 
by  state  and  local  governments  should  be  reduced.  It 
appears  that  governments  do  not  go  far  in  this  direction 
while  groups  of  voters  continue  to  press  their  particular 
demands.  Those  responsible  for  leadership  of  groups  can 
temper  this  by  making  the  facts  better  known,  if  they  are 
so  inclined.  I  don't  know  how  far  any  leader  will  or 


can  go  unless  more  individuals  are  willing  to  ask  whether 
their  particular  group  is  right  in  demands  it  is  making. 
We  hear  frequent  mention  of  the  need  for  better  leader- 
ship; I  think  we  would  profit  considerably  by  more 
critical  followership  these  days. 

If  we  have  the  good  sense  and  the  courage  to  deal 
with  the  inflationary  danger,  I  do  not  believe  the  pro- 
jected defense  program  will  mean  serious  economic  costs 
to  any  group.  When  I  measure  the  cost,  in  the  USA  at 
least,  against  what  we  already  have  and  what  we  seek 
to  achieve,  it  seems  to  me  not  at  all  in  the  category  of 
serious  costs,  even  though  I  anticipate  that,  along  with 
others  in  the  middle  income  group,  I  shall  be  well 
plucked  before  the  score  is  in.  But  peace  and  world  eco- 
nomic progress  would  be  rather  enormous  gains  for  each 
of  us,  did  we  gain  them. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Communist  world  ob- 
serves what  we  do  with  our  colossal  productive  system 
with  a  special  interest.  It  is  not  only  the  hub  around 
which  our  war  strength  revolves;  it  is  the  instrumentality 
with  which  we  had,  even  in  the  troubled  years  since  the 
second  World  War,  made  important  headway  in  the 
arduous  sound  work  of  economic  rebuilding  and  devel- 
opment, here  and  elsewhere,  that  was  to  be  our  great 
contribution  to  peace.  The  threat  of  the  coming  months 
may  not  be  the  shooting  war.  It  may  be  how  badly  we 
strain  and  damage  our  economy.  Our  price  structure  and 
our  stability  are  a  considerable  element  in  the  economic 
health  of  the  free  world. 
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'NE  MORE  FACT  ABOUT  1951   SHOULD  BE  NOTED,  LEST  THE 

next  few  months  seem  to  belie  the  urgency  of  the  dangers 
expressed  here.  The  full  impact  of  military  spending  will 
not  be  apparent  in  the  economy  for  some  months.  On 
many  military  items,  designing  and  tooling-up  take  a 
number  of  months.  Payments  for  orders  now  placed  will 
begin  to  flow  through  the  economy  heavily  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  In  the  intervening  months,  there  might 
be  a  lessening  of  buying  pressure,  particularly  as  the 
regulations  on  credit  begin  to  show  effects,  and  as  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  adjust  to  higher  taxes.  An  awareness 
that  there  may  be  this  temporary  lull  should  prevent 
our  being  deceived  by  it,  and  not  dissuade  us  from  acting 
in  accord  with  the  very  real  fact  that  a  $35  billion  arms 
output  is  on  the  books  for  1951.  It  would  be  well  to 
take  our  economic  bearings  from  that. 

At  the  heart  of  the  contest  upon  which  we  have  entered 
is  a  thesis,  now  bitterly  argued,  about  the  validity  of 
democracy  and  the  worth  of  free  men.  Yes,  we  are  free. 
There  is  no  one  to  force  us  to  work,  save,  or  share.  But 
the  assignment  is  there,  and  in  the  doing  we  shall  each 
make  reply  in  the  debate. 
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What  College  Youth  Is  Thinking 


A  teacher  reports  some  of  the  hopes  and  attitudes 
being    expressed    in    college    classrooms    today. 


HERBERT   MITGANG 


MORE  THAN  TWO  AND  A  HALF  MILLION  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
are  enrolled  in  college  this  year— a  student  body 
more  important  to  the  country  in  many  ways  than  any 
undergraduates  of  the  last  ten  years.  What  are  the  main 
currents  of  thought  among  these  young  people  in  a  time 
dark  with  uncertainty  for  us  all? 

The  most  accurate  answers  are  to  be  found  not  in 
doctoral  dissertations  or  formal  surveys  but  in  the  stud- 
ents' own  words,  particularly  in  the  themes  they  write. 
Because  the  phrase  "I  think"  is  allowed  on  most  assign- 
ments, probably  the  least  inhibited  paper  a  college  student 
writes  is  the  theme  he  drops  into  his  English  instruc- 
tor's box.  The  samplings  of  student  opinion  submitted 
here  are  representative  of  such  undergraduate  writing 
at  New  York's  City  College,  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  and 
several  other  colleges  in  the  East. 

In  general,  the  themes  show  today's  student  to  be  a 
serious  person  who  is  not  unwilling  to  grapple  with 
his  own  and  the  world's  problems.  He  is  often  serious 
almost  to  the  point  of  being  humorless;  his  college  maga- 
zine, for  instance,  carries  more  pleas  than  panaceas,  more 
solemn  lecturing  than  literary  flights.  A  shaky  peace  has 
made  him,  more  than  most  other  groups,  insecure  be- 
cause his  learing  and  its  application  later  are  predicated 
on  normal  times.  The  collegian  and  co-ed  as  a  separate 
class,  aloof  from  off-campus  matters,  no  longer  exist. 

The  state  of  the  world  affects  the  younger  student 
especially,  because  the  draft  hangs  over  education  as  it 
did  in  the  early  Forties.  A  freshman  put  it:  "Seniors 
and  some  of  the  juniors  will  graduate,  but  I  doubt  if 
I'll  finish.  There's  a  lot  of  pressure  on  us  all  the 
time  to  join  the  National  Guard,  the  ROTC,  or  the 
Army  itself.  The  Armed  Forces  today  have  become 
the  main  advertisers — it  used  to  be  Prince  Albert  pipe 
tobacco  and  the  cigarette  companies  -  -  in  the  school 
newspapers."  Another  student  wrote  that  he  was  a  cynic 
"because  we're  only  going  to  be  on  earth  for  another 
three  years  before  we're  hydrogenized,  so  why  should 
I  knock  myself  out  studying  too  hard?" 

To  students  who  are  eligible  for  military  service,  the 
country  is  now  in  a  prewar  rather  than  postwar  period. 
The  international  emergency  continually  colors  their 
themes.  Asked  to  define  the  main  issues  confronting 


— By  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  who,  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
taught  English  and  writing  in  the  night  session  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


the  world  today,  most  students  write,  "War  or  peace?" 
Another  issue  which  many  consider  important  is:  "Will 
America's  foreign  policy  be  intelligent  enough  to  win 
world  support  and  prevent  the  return  of  isolationism2" 
A  popular  third  is  how  to  work  in  a  field  of  interest  and 
make  a  go  of  it. 

One  student  wrote:  "Practically  all  major  issues  can 
be  traced  to  our  role  in  the  world.  Modern  technology 
has  invoked  ghastly  forces  that  surpass  many  times  the 
ethical  values  man  can  muster  for  their  control.  'If  you 
want  peace,  prepare  for  war,'  was  the  Roman  slogan. 
It  neither  saved  the  peace  nor  did  it  win  the  war  against 
the  oncoming  Vandals." 

Some  students  have  ready  solutions  for  nearly  all 
problems.  They  are  willing,  for  example,  to  accept  world 
government  as  the  immediate  answer;  it  is  a  concept 
which  kindles  youthful  idealism.  The  United  Nations 
also  is  supported  firmly  by  today's  students.  A  freshman 
wrote  on  his  term  theme  that  the  school  pledge  for  chil- 
dren should  be  revised  thus:  "I  pledge  allegiance  to  one 
world,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all."  In  at 
least  one  respect,  college  students  are  bolder  than  adults, 
for  they  are  not  afraid  to  join  organizations  or  sign 
petitions  for  things  they  believe  in. 


NEXT  TO  THE  CURRENT  CRISIS  AND  A  FEAR  THAT  FOREIGN 
policy  still  might  become  isolationist,  students  are 
greatly  bothered  by  their  chances  of  getting  a  "good  job" 
after  graduation.  There  exists  a  widespread  fear  that 
today's  students  will  "finish  up"  when  their  college  train- 
ing does  not  amount  to  much.  "An  individual  must  be  an 
opportunist,  not  a  student,  an  economic  weathervane,  not 
a  bookworm,"  wrote  a  sophomore.  "I  must  be  able  to 
predict  now  what  field  will  be  open  to  me  in  a  couple 
of  years.  Who  knows?  That  makes  me  pick  a  profession 
where  I  think  I  can  make  a  living  rather  than  one  where 
my  interest  lies." 

The  themes  indicate,  in  this  respect,  a  new  attitude 
among  some  students  regarding  financial  success  after 
graduation.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling,  expressed  in 
different  forms,  that  "making  a  lot  of  money  fast"  is 
not  the  immediate  goal  as  supposedly  it  was  for  graduates 
of  the  decade  of  the  Thirties.  "Finincial  gain  standing 
alone  can  block  the  really  pleasurable  activities  in  life," 
wrote  a  senior.  Putting  it  another  way,  some  students 
say  they  would  actually  avoid  the  "money  collecting 
habit"  that  spurred  their  fathers  through  school.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  advertisements  which  are  addressed 
to  the  junior  executive  who  wants  to  climb  to  the  senior 
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executive  level  sometimes  are  sneered  at;  "captains  of  in- 
dustry" and  "business  statesmen"  are  considered  "corny" 
phrases.  Students  do  not  shun  success;  a  fairly  decent 
job  is,  in  fact,  their  main  personal  concern.  Yet  when 
they  stop  to  write  about  it  the  line  often  runs:  "I  want 
a  job  where  I  can  have  time  to  read  a  book  at  night  and 
have  a  clear  head  doing  so." 

Both  from  themes  and  from  derogatory  remarks,  it 
clear  that  in  the  Nineteen  Fifties  two  types  of  student 
are  not  around  in  influential  numbers:  the  Radical  and 
Clown.  Themes  do  not  knock  the  government  of 
le  United  States  as  once  they  did,  and  there  is  little — 
erhaps  too  little? — horseplay.  Possibly  instructors  no 
jnger  recommend  outside  reading  of  books  on  systems 
ther  than  capitalism  which  once  were  required;  or  it 
nay  be  that  some  of  the  current  hysteria  broadly  called 
McCarthyism  has  affected  students,  as  it  has  other  groups. 
Voltaire,  who  said  that  it  was  unnatural  not  to  be  radical 
in  youth,  would  be  puzzled  by  many  of  today's  students. 
There  is  even  a  wave  of  superpatriotism  added  to  the 
political-economic  conservatism  found  in  so  many  of  these 
themes. 


But  0\K  TII1M,  HAS  NOT  CHAN'GED,  SAY  ALL  INSTRUCTORS. 
Each  semester  the  teacher  looks  hopefully  to  the  new 
crop,  yet  each  term  it  is  the  same  story:  in  a  class  of 
twenty-five,  with  luck  five  are  mature  enough  for  the 
advanced  discussion  and  liberal  treatment  that  most 
instructors  feel  necessary.  This  fact  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  to  the  conscientious  teacher  who,  on  the 
one  hand,  knows  that  education  and  more  education  is 
the  only  way  to  improve  this  world  and,  on  the  other, 
discovers  that  only  a  fraction  respond  to  the  broad  mean- 
ings he  wants  them  to  derive  from  his  course. 

Fortunately,  this  generalized  description  has  notable  ex- 
ceptions. There  are  today  some  types  of  students  who 
can  match  their  experience  against  the  academic  work 
and  come  out  favorably.  They  are,  of  course,  the  vet- 
erans and  the  displaced  persons. 

The  instructor  appreciates  that  educating  the  veteran 
is  a  two-way  street.  The  veteran-student  often  has  more 
to  give  than  take  away  from  the  college.  The  ex-service- 
man's ideas  and  attitudes  as  reflected  in  his  themes  make 
each  paper  an  exciting  experience.  The  war  still  comes 
up  in  fact  and  fiction  in  papers  handed  in  by  veterans, 
but  the  stories  themselves  are  changing.  Where  combat 
once  was  considered  the  peak  experience,  now  relations 
with  civilians,  attitudes  of  military  governments,  fears 
of  the  rebirth  of  nazism  and,  in  general,  more  considered 
activities  are  recorded.  Peacefulness  runs  through  the 
themes  of  the  men  who  went  to  war.  One  student  who 


served  behind  the  lines  in  Greece  wrote  a  theme  not 
on  his  own  hair-raising  experiences  but  on  the  child- 
refugees.  The  veterans  have  pushed  up  the  teaching  level 
and  forced  instructors  to  present  materal  that  integrates 
the  traditional  with  the  contemporary.  They  have 
brought  wisdom  to  the  classroom. 

A  second  type  of  scholar  found  in  many  colleges  today 
is  the  former  displaced  wanderer  from  Europe.  Instruc- 
tors lucky  enough  to  draw  one  or  two  of  these  postwar 
immigrants  are  grateful.  The  DP's,  who  usually  are  on 
their  way  to  American  citizenship,  have  plenty  to  write 
about. 

There  is,  for  example,  Mr.  W.,  who  was  interned  for 
two  years  in  Vichy-controlled  North  Africa.  He  ex- 
plained that  obscure  period  in  history  with  great  under- 
standing and  a  unique  interpretation  of  political  events. 
All  the  languages  of  the  world  seemed  to  blend  in  his 
theme.  His  images  were  vivid :  "The  origin  of  the  young 
lady  was  as  obscure  as  the  paternity  of  a  Hitler  jugend," 
he  said  in  one  remembered  sentence.  Another  ex-DP, 
discussing  his  own  indirect  style  of  rhetoric,  made  out 
a  masterful  case  for  the  weighty  European  style  of 
Thomas  Mann  over  the  starkness  of  America's  Ernest 
Hemingway — all  to  the  good  for  the  class  made  up 
mainly  of  youngsters.  A  young  woman,  not  a  former 
DP  but  one  of  the  flotsam  of  the  war  in  Italy  who  some- 
how emigrated  to  the  United  States,  turned  out  themes 
about  her  life  in  Lucania,  filled  with  peasant  brooding, 
witches'  tales,  and  descriptions  of  slate-chalk  villages 
perched  in  the  foothills  of  the  Apennines. 

The  current  climate  leaves  its  mark  on  all  students, 
yet  some  types  seem  unchanged  from  year  to  year  if  not 
from  century  to  century,  and  the  topics  of  their  themes 
recur.  Thus,  a  theme  I  found  in  my  box  in  the  fall 
term,  1950,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  a  paper  written  in 
the  spring  semester,  1811,  at  University  College,  Oxford. 
The  Oxford  undergraduate,  Percy  Shelley,  was  expelled 
for  circulating  his  theme,  entitled  "On  the  Necessity  of 
Atheism."  When  another  flaming  freshman  wrote  his 
fall  term  theme  on  "Religion — Opiate  of  the  People"  140 
years  later,  the  ideas  paralleled  Shelley's  in  many  ways. 
Yet  the  modern  student  had  never  read  the  theme  on 
atheism;  he  had  arrived  at  some  of  the  same  conclusions, 
he  said,  with  only  a  slight  assist  from  Karl  Marx. 

Such  are  some  of  the  student  hopes  and  attitudes  in 
the  stimulating  college  classroom  today.  Many  have  one 
foot  in  the  armed  services  and  are  in  a  hurry  for  their 
learning,  groping  for  the  realistic  behind  texts  and  lec- 
tures. Yet,  they  seem  to  feel,  almost  instinctively,  that 
somehow  the  answers  to  the  universal  problems  can  be 
discovered  only  in  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  process 
we  call  education. 


End  of  Education 

Ellen  Acton 


"We  shall  go  with  you  through  the  woods 
As  far  as  the  line  where  the  trees  go  dead, 
And  cairns  divide  the  winds,  and  dread 
Falls  on  the  coward  heart,"  they  said. 
"And  there  we  shall  leave  you  to  live  apart. 


If  you  yearn  to  climb  higher,  hold  your  breath. 
Beneath  this  chaos  a  bright  stream  flows; 
Within  this  chaos  a  death-head  shows; 
Beyond  the  cairns  no  pathway  goes, 
And  you  find  your  way  for  yourself." 
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Ability  and  Survival 


Our  children  are  our  greatest  national  resource,  yet  the  abilities  of 
at  least  half  of  them  are  wasted  in  the  schools.   What  can  be  done? 


ALLISON   DAVIS 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  THIS  MOMENT  URGENTLY  NEEDS, 
and  in  the  future  increasingly  will  require  all  the 
able  people  it  can  get.  To  meet  our  spiraling  manpower 
needs  both  for  economic  development  and  for  defense, 
ability  must  be  discovered  wherever  it  exists,  and  given 
a  fair  chance  to  develop.  A  large  proportion  of  the  ability 
of  our  country,  however,  is  wasted  in  the  schools,  in 
the  armed  services,  and  in  industry. 

In  our  country  as  a  whole,  more  than  60  out  of  every 
100  children  live  in  families  of  the  lower  socio-economic 
groups.  The  majority  of  these  children  are  native  white; 
millions  more  are  from  colored  groups,  or  from  white 
foreign-background  groups. 

From  the  time  that  these  children  begin  school — and 
more  than  70  out  of  every  100  of  our  elementary  school 
children  come  from  these  lower  socio-economic  groups — 
most  of  their  ability  is  misdirected,  or  wasted.  As  is  true 
of  the  staff  in  the  armed  services  and  in  industry,  and  of 
social  workers,  clinicians,  and  psychiatrists,  more  than  95 
out  of  every  100  teachers  are  from  the  middle  socio- 
economic  groups.  The  teachers,  therefore,  come  from  a 
cultural  way  of  life  markedly  different  from  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  pupils.  Our  teachers  do  not  understand 
the  behavior  and  goals  of  the  lower  socio-economic  group 
of  pupils.  The  lower  socio-economic  group  of  pupils,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  not  understand,  and  therefore  can- 
not learn,  the  teachers'  culture. 

In  the  public  schools  of  America,  we  have,  then,  a  great 
cultural  divide.  Teachers,  like  social  workers  and  clini- 
cians, are  trying  earnestly  to  change  the  culture,  the 
basic  ways  of  life,  of  more  than  half  of  the  children  in 
America.  Yet  our  teachers  do  not  understand  the  inter- 
ests, goals,  and  culture  of  these  masses  of  children,  whom 
they  wish  to  stimulate  to  learn  a  new  culture. 

As  a  group,  teachers  are  the  first  to  admit  that  they 
are  daily  concerned  about  this  problem.  Their  worry  is 
not  just  the  result  of  their  "imaginations."  Most  of  them 
suffer  real  anxiety  and  a  deep  sense  of  failure,  as  a  result 
of  their  honest,  but  ineffective  efforts  to  help  the  children 
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— By  a  Professor  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  well-known  for  his  research  on  the 
effects  of  culture  on  personality  development. 
In  this  article,  based  on  an  address  delivered 
at  the  recent  Midcentury  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  and  Youth,  he  has  drawn  on 
the  findings  of  a  study  soon  to  be  published  in 
book  form  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
under  the  title,  "Intelligence  and  Cultural  Differ- 
ences." 


of  the  lower  socio-economic  levels  to  learn  the  school's 
culture.  It  is  certainly  a  realistic  cause  for  worry,  when  the 
average  child  from  the  lower  socio-economic  group  in  this 
country  is  retarded  by  two  years  on  achievement  tests, 
when  he  reaches  the  eighth  grade.  In  midwestern  school- 
population,  studied  by  Kenneth  Eells  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  others,  the  lowest  socio-economic  group, 
when  it  had  been  in  school  only  four  years,  was  already 
V/2  grades  retarded  on  the  average. 


OUR  TEACHERS  ALSO  FACE  THE  VERY  DIFFICULT  TASK  OF 
trying  to  help  children  learn  an  unrealistic  and  ex- 
tremely uninteresting  curriculum,  Ralph  W.  Tyler  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
the  curriculum,  said  in  an  address  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  centennial  observance  of  the  founding  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  "... 
American  schools  and  colleges  place  primary  emphasis  on 
memorization  of  textbook  content."  And  "the  require- 
ments of  school  are  largely  those  of  a  verbal  sort."  With 
such  a  curriculum,  Dr.  Tyler  adds,  it  is  not  possible  to 
teach  children  how  to  think,  or  how  to  learn  to  solve 
real-life  problems. 

The  daily  effort  to  teach  these  uninteresting,  memoriz- 
ed materials  to  children  is  an  experience  which  would 
instill  a  sense  of  failure  in  most  people.  It  is  clear  that  an\> 
group  of  human  beings,  other  than  teachers,  faced  with 
the  same  task,  would  be  just  as  anxious  and  "worried" 
as  teachers. 

When,  in  addition,  the  children  who  have  to  be  taught 
these  lifeless,  rote-learned  materials  are  from  the  lower 
socio-economic  groups,  whose  habits  and  culture  the 
teacher  does  not  understand,  the  teaching  process  in- 
volves at  least  a  50  percent  waste  of  the  children's  abilities 
and  of  the  teachers'  efforts. 

It  may  be  profitable,  therefore,  to  examine  the  causes  of 
these  socio-economic  differences  within  the  classroom,  and 
to  consider  how  we  may  save  more  of  the  ability  of  60 
percent  of  our  children — ability  which  is  critically  neces- 
sary for  our  economic  and  national  future. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  social  anthropologists 
have  carried  out  intensive  studies  of  socio-economic 
groups  in  cities  in  New  England,  the  Deep  South,  and 
the  Midwest.  These  studies  have  shown  that  the  in- 
habitants recognize  three  major  socio-economic  strata, 
or  social  classes,  in  their  communities.  These  levels  may 
be  termed  upper  class,  middle  class,  and  lower  class. 

Each  of  these  social  status  levels  has  a  way  of  life,  or 
culture,  which  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  cultural 
way  of  life  of  the  other  social  classes. 
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The  slum  child,  whose  own  parents  curse  as  a  routine 
method  of  communication,  fight,  and  consider  the  school 
unimportant  in  their  futures,  lives  in  a  physical,  economic, 
and  cultural  reality  basically  unlike  that  in  which  the 
middle  class  child  is  trained.  Therefore,  if  the  slum  child 
is  to  be.  realistic,  many  of  the  habits  and  attitudes  which 
he  learns  will  inevitably  differ  from  those  of  the  more 
sheltered,  intimidated,  and  highly  supervised  middle 
class  child.  That  behavior  which  middle  class  teachers, 
clinicians,  and  psychiatrists  often  regard  as  "delinquent" 
or  "hostile"  or  "unmotivated"  in  slum  children  is  usually 
a  perfectly  realistic,  adaptive,  and — in  slum  life — socially 
acceptable  response  to  reality. 

This  social-class,  or  socio-economic  molding  of  the 
child's  behavior  begins  in  the  very  first  months  of  life. 
Robert  J.  Havighurst,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Human  Development  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
the  writer  have  made  a  study  of  the  differences  between 
middle  class  methods  and  lower  class  methods  of  rearing 
children.  This  research  discovered  that,  on  the  average, 
lower  class  infants  are  nursed  more  often,  weaned  later, 
allowed  more  time  for  the  very  difficult  steps  in  toilet 
training,  and,  in  general,  have  a  better  chance  for  en- 
joying the  basic  organic  gratifications. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  middle  class  child  is  pressed  by 
parents  to  learn  too  early  and  too  fast  .Contrary  to  popu- 
lar belief,  the  middle  class  child  is  required  to  help  with 
chores  earlier,  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  other 
children  earlier.  As  would  be  expected,  he  has  to  come 
in  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  to  work  longer  on  school 
lessons.  Middle  class  children  are  more  worried — they 
suck  their  thumbs  and  show  other  anxiety  symptoms 
much  more  (3  to  1)  than  do  lower  class  children.  But 
their  family's  insistent  pressure  upon  them  for  early 
and  rapid  attainment,  and  for  conscientious  work  habits, 
makes  middle  class  children  work  much  harder  in  school. 
Thus  they  please  the  teacher  much  more  than  do  the 
lower  class  children. 
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O    UNDERSTAND    THE    SOCIALIZATION    OF    SLUM    CHILDREN, 

one  must  first  view  the  slum  adult  world,  and  trace 
the  motivational  system  which  slum  adults  exhibit,  as  a 
group.  What  are  the  basic  social  drives  of  slum  adults? 
To  put  this  question  more  carefully,  what  experiences 
does  the  slum  individual  learn  from  his  group  to  define 
as  "pleasant,"  and  what  experiences  does  he  learn  to 
define  as  "painful"  among  the  available  experiences  in 
his  world? 

One  of  the  most  basic  differences  in  motivation  be- 
tween lower  class  and  middle  class  people  is  their  attitude 
toward  eating.  Owing  to  the  greater  security  of  their 
food  supply,  middle  class  people  eat  more  regularly.  They 
therefore  have  learned  to  eat  more  sparingly  at  any  given 
time,  because  they  know  they  are  certain  of  their  next 
meal.  They  have  also  developed  a  conscientious  taboo 
upon  "overeating";  they  feel  some  guilt  about  getting  fat 
and  about  what  they  call  "raiding  the  icebox." 

Slum  people,  however,  have  a  very  uncertain  food 
supply.  Their  fear  that  they  will  not  get  enough  to  eat 
develops  soon  after  the  nursing  period.  Therefore,  when 
the  supply  is  plentiful,  they  eat  as  much  as  they  can 
hold.  They  "pack  food  away"  in  themselves  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  shortage  which  will  develop  before  the 
next  payday.  They  wish  to  get  fat,  for  they  regard  fat 


as  a  protection  against  tuberculosis  and  physical  weak- 
ness. Basically,  the  origin  of  this  attitude  toward  eating 
is  their  deep  fear  of  starvation. 

Just  as  food-anxiety  is  far  more  urgent  in  lower  class 
than  it  is  in  middle  class  society,  so  is  the  anxiety  which 
is  aroused  by  the  danger  of  eviction  from  shelter,  the 
danger  of  having  too  little  sleep,  the  danger  of  being 
cold,  and  the  danger  of  being  in  the  dark.  The  middle 
class  individual  is  relatively  certain  that  he  will  have 
enough  coal  or  light;  he  buys  his  coal  by  the  ton  or  the 
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Even    the    most    earnest    middle    class    teacher 
becomes  puzzled  at  the  ways  of  slum  children 

five  tons;  he  burns  five  or  ten  electric  lights.  But  the 
lower  class  person's  hold  upon  fire  for  heating  is  on  a 
day-to-day  or  week-to-week  basis.  He  buys  coal  by  the 
bushel,  or  by  the  five  bushel,  or  by  one-ton  loads.  Every 
week  or  so,  therefore,  he  has  to  face  the  fear  of  being 
cold,  and  of  having  his  children  cold. 

Similarly  with  light,  his  anxiety  is  far  more  chronic 
and  realistic.  His  evenings  are  spent  in  a  gray  light;  if 
more  than  one  or  two  bulbs  are  used,  and  those  are  not 
of  the  lowest  candle  power,  he  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
the  light  bill.  Therefore,  the  fear  of  not  having  so 
basic  a  necessity  as  light — a  fear  which  middle  class 
people  escape  after  childhood — is  recurrent  with  the  slum 
individual.  Walk  into  any  real  slum  housing  at  night. 
People  are  crowded  together  in  a  dingy,  twilight  world. 
Their  streets  and  alleys  likewise  are  full  of  darkness,  so 
that  their  chronic  expectation  of  assault  or  rape  is  in- 
creased. 

Just  as  slum  people  have  painful  anxiety-ridden  asso- 
ciations with  food,  then,  so  they  have  with  shelter,  sleep, 
and  darkness.  To  this  list  must  be  added  the  fear  of  being 
inadequately  clothed  in  winter.  Most  slum  men  have 
no  overcoat  in  normal  times.  Most  sharecroppers'  chil- 
dren have  no  woollen  clothes  in  winter  weather. 

Thus,  lower  class  people  look  upon  life  as  a  recurrent 
series  of  depressions  and  peaks,  with  regard  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  basic  needs.  In  their  lives,  it  is  all  or 
nothing,  or  next-to-nothing.  When  they  have  fire,  their 
homes  are  stifling  hot,  and  everyone  sits  as  close  to  the 
fire  as  possible.  For  they  remember  anxiously  what  it  was 
to  be  cold;  to  be  too  cold  to  sit  in  the  house;  so  cold 
that  the  whole  family  must  go  to  bed  to  keep  warm. 
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Middle  class  teachers  may  expect  quiet  behavior  when 
they    leave    the    classroom.      Sometimes   they    get   it — 

Just  as  their  deep  anxiety  about  starvation  leads  them 
even  in  good  times  to  glut  themselves,  as  middle  class 
people  view  their  eating,  so  does  the  learned  fear  of 
deprivation  drive  lower  class  people  to  get  all  they  can 
of  the  other  physical  gratifications,  "while  the  getting  is 
good." 

It  would  be  more  rational  if  they  saved  and  budgeted 
their  money,  but  human  beings  are  not  rational.  They 
are  what  their  culture  teaches  them  to  be.  "Man  is  a 
reasoning,  but  not  a  reasonable  animal."  Lower  class 
people  cannot  learn  middle  class  foresight  and  modera- 
tion unless  they  can  associate  with  middle  class  people, 
whom  they  may  then  learn  to  imitate.  So  far,  the  public 
school  is  our  only  chance  to  teach  lower  class  people  the 
middle  class  motivational  pattern.  But  the  schools  do 
not  yet  understand  how  to  reward  lower  class  pupils. 
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'NE  FURTHER  INSTANCE  OF  LOWER  CLASS  CHILDREN  S  CUL- 

tural  behavior  is  their  physical  aggression,  or  "fighting." 
Teachers  misunderstand  and  resent  the  slum  child's  fight- 
ing, just  as  they  do  his  cursing,  his  so-called  precocious 
sexual  behavior,  and  his  dialect.  In  lower  class  families, 
however,  the  parents  themselves  have  taught  their  chil- 
dren to  fight  not  only  children  of  either  sex  but  also 
adults  who  "make  trouble"  for  them.  If  the  child  or 
adolescent  cannot  whip  a  grown  opponent,  the  mother  or 
father  will  join  the  fight.  In  such  lower  class  groups, 
an  adolescent  boy  who  does  not  try  to  be  a  good  fighter 
will  not  receive  the  approval  of  the  father,  nor  will  he 
be  acceptable  to  any  play-group  or  gang.  The  result 
of  these  cultural  sanctions  is  that  he  learns  to  fight  and 
to  admire  fighters.  The  conception  that  aggression  and 
hostility  are  neurotic  or  maladaptive  symptoms  of  a 
chronically  frustrated  adolescent  is  an  ethnocentric  view 
of  middle  class  psychiatrists.  In  lower  class  families, 
physical  aggression  is  as  much  a  normal,  socially  approved 
and  socially  inculcated  type  of  behavior  as  it  is  in  frontier 
communities. 

The  last  factor  in  learning  which  I  shall  consider  is 
intelligence.  Using  recent  research,  I  should  like  to  point 


out  that  socio-economic  factors  influ- 
ence the  school's  diagnosis  of  a  child's 
intelligence.  According  to  the  present 
"standard"  intelligence  tests,  lower 
class  children  at  ages  six  to  ten  have 
an  average  I.Q.  which  is  8  to  12  points 
beneath  the  average  I.Q.  of  the  higher 
socio-economic  group.  For  children  of 
age  fourteen,  the  present  tests  define 
the  average  I.Q.  of  the  lowest  socio- 
economic  group  as  being  20  to  23 
points  beneath  that  of  the  higher  oc- 
cupational groups. 

In  the  same  way,  the  present  tests  de- 
fine rural  children,  on  the  average,  as 
much  less  intelligent  than  urban  chil- 
dren; southern  white  children  as  much 
less  intelligent  than  northern  white 
children,  and  so  on.  There  is  now 
clear,  scientific  evidence,  however,  that 
these  tests  use  chiefly  problems  which 
are  far  more  frequently  met  in  urban 
middle  class  culture. 

On  the  basis  of  these  culturally 
biased  I.Q.'s  pupils  are  separated  into  so-called  "fast"  and 
"slow"  groups  in  most  systems.  Moreover,  school  systems 
have  attached  so  much  importance  to  those  culturally 
biased  tests  that  they  have  usually  provided  poorer  build- 
ings and  equipment,  and  higher  teacher-loads  for  those 
schools  located  in  the  lower  socio-economic  neighbor- 
hoods, because  the  pupils  there  are  supposed  to  be  "in- 
ferior" in  mental  ability. 

During  the  last  five  years,  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
an  intensive  and  cooperative  study  of  the  present  intelli- 
gence tests  has  been  carried  out,  on  a  grant  from  the 
General  Education  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
The  study  revealed  that: 

(1)  Ten  of  the  most  widely  used  standard  tests  of  in- 
telligence are  composed  of  an  overwhelming  proportion 
of  questions  on   which   the   higher  occupational   groups 
are  superior. 

(2)  This  superiority  is  found,  upon  study,  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  type  of  vocabulary  used  in  these  standard 
tests  and  with  the  greater  training  and  motivation  of  the 
higher  occupational  groups  with  regard  to  these  tests. 

These  findings  resulted  from  cooperative  research  by 
a  group  of  educational  psychologists,  experimental  psy- 
chologists, social  anthropologists,  and  specialists  in  human 
development.  The  analysis  of  these  data,  gathered  by  test- 
ing more  than  5,000  pupils  with  a  battery  of  tests,  and  by 
retesting  under  an  experimentally  controlled  plan,  was 
carried  out  by  Professor  Kenneth  Eells  and  by  Professor 
Ernest  A.  Haggard. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  research,  it  was  found 
that  the  low  occupational  groups  and  the  foreign-back- 
ground groups  were  not  superior  on  a  single  one  of  the 
460  problems  in  the  10  standard  tests.  They  equaled  the 
highest  occupational  groups  on  21  of  the  460  problems. 
But  these  were  less  than  5  percent  of  the  problems. 

The  type  of  problem  in  present  tests,  which  is  clearly 
biased,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following: 

A  symphony  is  to  a  composer  as  a  book  is  to  what? 
(  )  paper   (  )  sculptor   (  )  author   (  )  musician    (  )  man 
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be 


On  this  problem,  81  percent  of  the 
higher  socio-economic  groups  marked  the 
correct  response,  but  only  51  percent  of 
the  lower  socio-economic  group  did  so.  In 
an  experiment,  designed  by  Professor 
Ernest  Haggard,  we  made  a  problem  sim- 
ilar to  that  above,  but  we  used  words 
and  situations  common  to  all  social  groups 
of  children.  This  problem  was  read  to 
the  pupils: 

A   baker  goes   with   bread,   like  a   carpenter 

I  goes   with   what? 
)  a  saw  (  )  a  house  (  )  a  spoon 

(  )  a  nail  (  )  a  man 

On  this  culturally  fair  problem,  50  per 
—•nt  of  each  socio-economic  group  gave 
the  correct  answer.  Dr.  Haggard  also  dis- 
covered that  when  both  the  top  and  bot- 
tom socio-economic  groups  were  given  the 
same  amount  of  practice  on  this  culturally 
fair  type  of  problem,  both  groups  im- 
proved, but  the  lowest  socio-economic 
group  of  children  improved  more. 

New  experimental  tests,  using  culturally  fair  problems, 
have  been  constructed.  In  these  new  tests,  the  authors 
are  not  seeking  a  measure  of  "cultural  background,"  or 
of  "home  background,"  or  of  "work  habits,"  or  simply 
of  school  performance.  We  wish  to  measure  that  ability 
which  underlies,  uses  and  is  used  by  these  economic, 
social,  and  home  factors.  This  essentially  hereditary  ability 
is  what  we  call  "real  intelligence,"  "innate  ability," 
"smartness,"  or  "mother-wit." 

One  of  the  new  tests  is  an  individual  test  for  children 
of  ages  six  to  nine,  inclusive.  The  test's  tentative  stand- 
ardization has  been  carried  out  by  Dr.  Robert  D.  Hess. 

In  view  of  the  results  obtained  with  the  standard  tests, 
we  were  ourselves  not  anticipating  the  results  which  have 
come  in  from  the  new  test.  On  the  new  experimental  test, 
the  children  from  the  lower  socio-economic  white  group 
earned  slightly  higher  average  scores  at  age  six  than  did 
the  higher  socio-economic  white  group,  and  equaled  the 
performance  of  the  upper  socio-economic  white  group  at 
each  of  the  other  three  ages. 

When  one  controls  the  socio-economic  cultural  factors 
in  a  test,  therefore,  one  finds  sound  statistical  evidence 
that  the  average  real  intellectual  ability  (or  what  Binet 
called  "capacity"  as  contrasted  to  "information")  is  in 
general  at  the  same  level  for  all  socio-economic  groups. 
Yet,  in  our  public  schools,  we  find  the  lower  socio- 
economic  groups — whether  they  are  native  white,  col- 
ored, or  foreign-born — segregated  into  so-called  "slow" 
groups,  and  given  inferior  equipment  and  curricula,  and 
taught  by  overloaded  teachers.  What  could  one  logically 
expect,  as  a  result,  except  that  they  would  have  low 
achievement? 


IT    IS    EASY    IN    YEARS    OF    CHILDHOOD    TO    CRIPPLE    HUMAN 
ambition  and  ability.   There  is  now  scientific  evidence 
that  the  children  of  families  in  the  lower  socio-economic 
group  have  a  great  fund  of  ability,  and  many  new  abili- 
ties, not  recognized  or  developed  by  the  schools. 

If  new  ability  is  to  be  developed,  it  must  be  discovered 
and   trained   in   the   public   schools.  The   free  school   in 
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but   when    there    is    a    cultural    gulf,    the    absence   may 
seized    upon    as    an    opportunity    to    blow    off    steam 

America  must  be  the  ladder  of  the  people.  Teachers  may 
think  of  themselves  as  unimportant,  as  mere  day-care- 
keepers-of-deathly-quiet-in-the-classroom,  but  in  the  most 
realistic  sense,  the  survival  of  the  United  States  as  a 
major  power  depends  directly  and  chiefly  upon  the  public 
schools.  The  reasons  arc  these: 

We  are  faced  by  increasing  economic  competition,  and 
by  tremendous  demands  for  defense.  We  shall  need  in  the 
next  decade  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  skilled, 
semi-skilled,  and  white-collar  workers.  We  already  are 
trying  to  increase  our  working  force  by  2,000,000  and  that 
is  only  a  beginning. 

How  are  we  going  to  increase  the  proportion  of  our 
population  which  has  skill?  Only  by  recruiting  more 
children  who  are  poor  but  smart.  That  is  an  urgent 
national  requirement.  It  means  that  the  schools  must 
discover  and  train  effectively  many  more  of  the  able  chil- 
dren from  the  lower  socio-economic  groups. 

If  we  do  not  find,  and  train  effectively,  more  of  these 
children  with  quick  minds  (good  native  ability)  in  the 
vast  lower  socio-economic  groups  in  America,  we  shall 
be  very  seriously  challenged  by  the  tremendous  popula- 
tions of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe. 

To  effect  this  recruiting  in  the  past,  the  United  States 
has  attempted  to  maintain  a  "democratic  ladder,"  to 
make  it  possible  for  those  who  were  poor,  but  able,  to 
have  a  fair  chance  to  rise,  and  to  share  in  the  advantages 
of  our  society.  To  the  extent  that  the  democratic  ladder 
is  open— and  it  has  not  been  open  for  all  groups — it  has 
served  to  keep  a  "way  up"  open  for  those  who  learned 
new  difficult  skills,  and  worked  hard.  The  "democratic 
ladder"  is  our  system  for  recruiting  ability  and  ambition. 

The  public  schools  have  done  the  recruiting,  and  have 
taught  some  of  the  skills.  Even  so,  they  have  overlooked 
and  wasted  about  half  the  ability  of  the  school  popula- 
tion. Now  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  waste  this  ability. 
In  the  next  decade,  we  shall  face  demands  for  all  the 
ability  we  have,  in  all  groups.  Since  we  are  now  out- 
numbered in  the  world  crisis,  we  shall  fall  or  stand 
according  to  the  degree  to  which  we  can  develop  the 
abilities  of  the  whole  population. 
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New  Towns  and  Defense 


How  to  avoid  housing  mistakes  of  World  War  II,  and  simul- 
taneously  solve   some   problems   of  production   and   security. 

ALBERT  MAYER 


THE  PARAMOUNT  FACTOR  THAT  SHOULD  COiOR  ALL  OUR 
thinking  and  action  in  this  emergency  is  that  it 
will  last  for  an  indeterminate  but  undoubtedly  a  very 
long  time.  We  cannot  afford  to  adopt  the  makeshifts 
which  the  ordinary  emergency  generally  connotes.  We 
must  hammer  out  and  apply  statesmanlike  policies. 
Jumbled  action  without  policy-level  thinking  is  wasteful 
spiritually  and  productively,  because  what  we  create  in 
new  industrial  plant  and  living  communities,  we  will 
work  and  live  in  for  years  to  come.  In  formulating  and 
executing  any  construction  policy,  we  must  make  creative 
use  of  the  experiences  of  the  last  two  war  emergencies. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  temporary  housing  that  we  be- 
guiled ourselves  with  can  have  no  place  now.  The  saving 
in  first  cost  is  more  than  eaten  up  trying  to  make  such 
dwellings  stand  up  after  relatively  short  use.  We  learned, 
too,  that  to  build  industrial  plants  without  housing  as  we 
did  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  war  leads  to  prohibi- 
tively expensive  labor  turnover. 

When  the  acutely  needed  housing  finally  appeared  but 
without  schools,  stores,  and  other  community  facilities, 
that  caused  absenteeism  and  turnover  and  kept  potential 
women  workers  at  home. 

Today,  we  must  not  lose  precious  time  learning  these 
same  painful  lessons  all  over  again. 

The  current  emergency  also  intensifies  the  critical  prob- 
lem of  metropolitan  concentration  and  congestion.  Our 
big  cities'  traffic  arteries  are  already  choked.  The 
remedies,  contrived  to  improve  conditions,  only  attract 
more  traffic — and  the  vicious  circle  continues.  So  far,  that 
has  only  caused  loss  of  time  and  money,  high  accident 
rates,  and  nervous  deterioration.  Now  we  have  the  threat 
of  bombs.  The  size  and  concentration  of  our  kind  of 
cities  put  us  in  mortal  danger;  their  traffic  congestion 
further  cuts  down  the  chance  for  escape  or  safety. 

There  are  other  basic  facts:  First,  over  the  last  twenty 
years  the  tendency  has  been  for  industry  to  decentralize, 
away  from  big  cities.  Even  commercial  enterprises  such 
as  insurance  companies  are  following  suit.  During  the  last 
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five  years  urban  department  stores  have  been  locating 
branches  in  planned  regional  shopping  centers,  with  mul- 
tiple highway  access  and  plenty  of  parking.  Second,  when 
preparations  were  begun  for  war  production  in  the  last 
war,  there  were,  on  the  outskirts  and  even  within  large 
cities,  vacant  areas  already  subdivided  and  provided  with 
utilities.  Third,  in  the  last  war,  industry  soon  discovered 
that  housing,  schools,  and  playgrounds  were  necessary. 
then  realized  that  many  sites  were  too  small.  The  lack  of 
available  land  increasingly  bedeviled  the  program.  Finally, 
civilian  defense  programs  call  for  outlying  evacuation 
hospitals,  wide  highways  for  evacuation,  and  millions  of 
civilian  volunteers  working  five  to  ten  hours  a  week  over 
a  period  of  years.  This  manpower  is  necessary  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions — it  does  not  take  account  of  the 
lost  time  and  disruption  that  actual  bombings  would  add. 
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HAT  DO  THESE   FACTS   DEMAND   IN    THE   WAY    OF    A    CREA- 

tive  policy^  To  begin  with,  we  must  devise  and  main- 
tain the  maximum  civilian  defense,  for  two  thirds  of  the 
people  live  and  work  in  target  areas,  that  is,  areas  of 
sufficient  size  and  importance  to  justify  enemy  bombing. 
But  the  facts  say  equally  plainly  that  we  must  not  add 
new  industry,  housing,  hospitals  to  these  endangered 
areas. 

All  the  facts  and  experience  point  to  a  creative  policy 
with  these  elements:  To  begin  with,  no  appreciable  in- 
crease in  major  cities  either  in  the  center  or  by  wav  of 
sprawl.  New  industry  and  housing  must  be  located  in 
moderate-sized  communities  sufficiently  distant  from  the 
city  and  from  each  other  to  offer  no  worthwhile  target  in 
war,  and  to  provide  happier  living  conditions  in  peace. 
In  the  proposed  new  communities  we  not  only  cut  the 
daily  time  and  cost  of  the  journey  to  and  from  work,  but 
also  the  amount  of  time  required  for  civilian  defense,  and 
the  broken  time  in  the  event  of  bombing.  Note  also  the 
resultant  increase  in  precious  man-hours,  and  the  lower 
requirements  for  gasoline,  coal,  tires,  electric  power,  for 
private  cars  and  mass  transportation.  Such  communities 
are  not  more  costly,  for  this  time  there  are  no  vacant 
subdivided  lands  with  utilities.  In  fact,  the  first  cost  is 
probably  somewhat  cheaper,  beginning  with  land. 

In  general,  these  new  towns  would  be  so  located  with 
respect  to  each  other,  and  usually  with  respect  to  existing 
cities,  that  both  labor  supply  and  labor  opportunity  would 
be  varied  and  ample.  They  must  be  on  human  scale, 
wholesome  places  for  children,  made  for  neighborly  liv- 
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ing,  generally  within  reach  of  the  cultural  urbanity  of  the 
large  city. 

Another  point  in  the  policy,  would  be  that  the  various 
elements  of  these  communities  would  be  synchronized  in 
their  development.  This  means  acquisition  of  enough 
land  at  the  start.  By  proper  planning  we  can  avoid  the 
lost  man-hours  involved  in  delayed  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities. 

The  third  element  is  to  re-orient  the  aims  of  Urban 
Redevelopment.  Authorized  under  Title  I  of  the  Housing 
\.ct  of  1949,  plans  have  been  concentrated  on  demolition 
ind  rebuilding  on  site,  usually  at  new  densities  greater 
ban  the  old.  But  henceforth  we  must  see  to  it  that  such 
demolition  will  result  in  new  open  spaces  for  peace-time 
amenity  and,  if  the  need  comes,  for  fire-breaks  and  wide 
escape  highways. 

The  effective  brakes  on  initiating  such  a  program  are 
general  inertia,  habit,  and  indifference;  vested  civic  in- 
terest, and  civic  patriotism.  The  former  can  surely  be 
energized  once  the  gains  are  clear.  The  latter  is  un- 
founded, for  the  proposed  new  communities  are  only 
replacing  in  a  planned,  crystallized  way  what  is  now 
amorphously  happening  by  way  of  suburban  sprawl  be- 
yond the  city's  tax  grasp.  The  transformation  of  this 
indifference  and  inertia,  the  conversion  of  this  opposi- 
tion, constitute  a  great  immediate  task. 


H, 


DO    WE    IMPLEMENT    SUCH    A    POLICY?      SoME    TOOLS 

we  already  have  for  it,  and  these  we  must  use.  Some  we 
should  be  able  to  forge  without  too  much  difficulty.  But 
we  need  one  new  tool  and  it  is  of  paramount  importance. 

By  and  large,  national,  state,  and  local  agencies  such  as 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  its  con- 
stituent agencies,  the  Public  Roads  Administration,  state 
and  city  Housing  Authorities  and  Redevelopment 
Authorities  can  do  their  job  or  be  molded  to  do  it.  But 
individually  or  cumulatively  they  cannot  set  high  policy, 
they  cannot  put  together  the  integrated  and  interrelated 
program  that  is  required.  Those  agencies  can  do  only  a 
piecing  of  fragments,  however  effectively  they  operate. 

The  need  is  for  a  top  agency  comprehensive  and  de- 
cisive in  its  thinking,  of  unquestioned  authority  in  action. 
It  must  be  part  of  the  Defense  Mobilization  galaxy,  on  a 
par  with,  and  similar  in  function  to,  such  bodies  as  the 
National  Production  Authority  and  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Manpower.  It  must  co-think  with  the  other  top 
agencies,  crystallize  the  decisions  as  to  location  and  re- 
quirements, translate  these  into  physical  and  social  plan. 
Then  it  can  assign  the  projects  to  existing  or  revamped 
agencies  for  detailed  planning  and  execution. 

The  federal  government,  through  its  credit  and  special 
amortization  powers,  can  determine  with  industry  the 
locations  of  new  plants.  Through  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration's  credit  insurance,  it  can  channel  private 


housing  to  proper  locations.  As  in  the  past  war,  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  can  concentrate  its  subsidized 
housing  in  areas  designated  for  war  production — a  factor 
of  primary  importance,  for  many  war  workers  can  afford 
only  low  rent  housing.  In  fact,  the  federal  government 
through  existing  agencies  and  financial  participation  can 
also  channel  roads,  hospitals,  community  facilities.  These 
powers  and  facilities  must  be  used  in  close  cooperation 
with  state  and  local  agencies,  but  they  must  be  used  much 
more  boldly,  imaginatively,  and  decisively  than  the  fed- 
eral housing  agencies,  for  example,  have  shown  any  sign 
of  doing.  Some  new  federal  legislation  is  needed,  for  ex- 
ample, to  permit  large  land  acquisition.  A  bill  has  been 
prepared  proposedly  filling  this  need,  but  its  provisions 
are  not  known  as  this  is  written. 
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I  EW  STATE  ENACTMENTS  WILL  BE  REQUIRED  TO  ADAPT   THE 

urban  redevelopment  legislation  which  though  in  many 
cases  it  contemplates  using  deteriorated  vacant  land  as 
well  as  built  up  land,  generally  does  not  provide  for  any 
mechanism  other  than  cities  as  authorized  agencies. 
Either  cities  must  be  empowered  to  develop  communi- 
ties beyond  their  limits,  or  another  agency  must  be  set 
up  for  this  purpose.  As  most  states  have  1951  legislative 
sessions,  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  formulating  policy 
and  legislation. 

Such  a  program  as  is  outlined  here  is  the  only  one  that 
meets  the  multiple  requirements  of  our  time.  It  has  been 
tested  and  applied  in  England  and,  in  part,  in  Holland 
and  Sweden,  as  well.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  support  for 
it  here;  however,  it  is  bound  to  encounter  not  only  public 
apathy  and  active  opposition  but  also  all  kinds  of  local 
situations,  including  overlapping  jurisdictions.  The  effort 
must  be  not  only  to  increase  general  enthusism  and  sup- 
port, to  get  legislation  drawn  and  passed,  but  also  to  get 
some  pilot  projects  quickly  under  way.  These  will  enable 
us  to  come  to  grips  with  the  empirical  difficulties,  to  meet 
legitimate  local  objections  and  problems,  to  learn  how  to 
synchronize  operations.  Such  a  pilot  would  be  to  solve 
the  dispersal  problems  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  what- 
ever is  done  there  will  have  great  dramatic  value  over  the 
country. 

The  present  government  proposal  —  which  seems  to 
create  fully  as  many  problems  as  it  solves  —  is  to  locate 
office  buildings  for  some  40,000  more  workers  in  outlying 
sections,  and  have  these  workers  continue  to  live  in  the 
city  and  commute  outward  from  there. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  "using"  today's  emergency  to 
meet  other  needs  however  urgent!  It  is  extraordinary  and 
significant  that  all  the  relevant  circumstances  this  time 
seem  to  coincide:  maximum  cost  economy,  working  ef- 
ficiency, attainable  speed  of  accomplishment,  quality  of 
living,  security  from  attack.  Here  is  indeed  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men  which  must  be  taken  at  the  flood. 
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Lobbyists  at  Work 


Behind-the-scenes    activities    of    pressure    groups    and    their    paid    spokesmen    in 
Washington,  as  revealed  in  the  hearings  and  report  of  a  congressional  committee. 


HILLIER  KRIEGHBAUM 


LOBBYING,    ACCORDING    TO   THE    HOUSE   SELECT   COMMITTEE 
on  Lobbying  Activities,  has  quietly  developed  into 
both  a  big  business  and  a  fine  art. 

After  more  than  a  year's  work,  the  committee  has 
provided  a  basis  for  action  by  the  82nd  Congress,  now 
in  session.  If  democracy  as  we  know  it  is  to  survive, 
then  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  who  is  seeking 
what  favors  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  When  the  legis- 
lators can  take  time  out  from  defense  preparations,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  will  consider  these  recommenda- 
tions with  thought  and  care. 

Progress  in  influencing  legislation  would  make  the 
successful  lobbyist  of  the  1880's  and  1890's  turn  green 
with  envy.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  and  pressure, 
where  possible,  is  applied  from  the  grass  roots  as  well 
as  in  Washington.  So  effective  have  been  pamphleteering 
arid  advertising  in  creating  public  opinion  which  then 
can  be  directed  toward  Congress  that  Representative 
Frank  Buchanan,  Pennsylvania  Democrat  and  Select 
Committee  chairman,  conceded  that  about  the  best  change 
that  could  be  hoped  for  now  is  identification  of  pressure 
groups  and  the  sources  of  their  support. 

The  Select  Committe  inquired  for  much  of  1950  into 
prevailing  practices  and  some  abuses  of  present-day  efforts 
to  influence  Congress.  Attention  was  paid  to  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  in  government  as  well  as  pressure 
groups  for  business,  labor,  and  other  segments  of  popu- 
lation. Members  explored  general  techniques  and  then 
studied  in  detail  organizations  ranging  from  the  con- 
servative Committee  for  Constitutional  Government, 
which  grew  out  of  the  successful  fight  to  block  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt's  court  bill  in  1938,  through 
the  labor-supported  Public  Affairs  Institute  and  the  New 
Deal-ish  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  to  the  left- 
wing  Civil  Rights  Congress,  listed  by  the  United  States 
Attorney  General  as  a  Communist-front  organization. 

Committee  members  had  trouble  in  disassociating  the 
word  "lobbying"  from  the  popular  suspicions  that  fre- 
quently accompany  it.  However,  from  the  committee's 
viewpoint,  lobbying  is  a  perfectly  natural— and  sometimes 
vitally  essential— part  of  democratic  government.  Mem- 
bers as  well  as  witnesses  pointed  out  that  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  guarantees  to  all  citizens 
the  right  to  petition  Congress.  Some  aspects  of  influenc- 
ing legislation  resemble  petitioning  and  any  regulations 
should  safeguard  this  constitutional  guarantee.  This 

•*• 

—By  a  former  member  of  the  Washington  staff 
of  the  United  Press,  who  is  now  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Journalism  at  New  York  University. 
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complicates  the  drafting  of  rules  and  regulations  which 
would  protect  this  right  and  yet  make  the  public  aware 
of  synthetic  pressures  now  being  applied  behind  the 
scenes. 

Trying  to  answer  this,  the  committee's  final  majority 
report,  filed  in  January,  proposed  that  the  word  "lobby- 
ing" be  removed  from  the  legislation  now  governing  such 
activities,  because  of  its  evil  connotations.  Further,  the  re- 
port recommended  that  Congress  keep  a  constant  watch 
over  lobbying;  that  the  "little  fellows"  or  persons  using 
less  than  $1,000  a  year  to  influence  legislation  be  exempted 
from  reporting;  that  such  reports  as  are  required  be 
simplified;  and  that  radio  and  television  be  exempted 
as  are  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  now. 
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HEN    IT    BEGAN    HEARINGS    EARLY    IN    1950,    THE    SELECT 

Committee,  undertaking  the  fourth  lobby  inquiry  in 
forty  years,  had  a  starting-off  place.  In  passing  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  (La  Follette-Monroney)  Act  of 
1946,  Congress  included  the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobby- 
ing Act  as  a  third  part.  This  provided  for  registration 
of  lobbyists  and  the  filing  of  financial  statements  on 
contributions  and  expenditures. 

Under  two  provisions  of  this  act,  more  than  $75,000,000 
was  reported  as  contributions  for  efforts  to  influence 
Congress  during  the  three  and  a  half  years  between  July, 
1946,  and  the  end  of  1950.  That  undoubtedly  "large 
and  impressive  sum,"  however,  did  not  include  many 
items  which  some  felt  would  have  swelled  the  total  to 
a  more  realistic  figure.  Costs  of  publications,  public  re- 
lations expenditures,  and  advertising  funds  frequently 
were  omitted  although  they  were  part  of  a  campaign 
to  present  one  side  of  a  public  issue.  Numerous  organiza- 
tions have  claimed  they  were  exempt  from  reporting 
because  a  peculiar  wording  in  the  lobbying  act  said  such 
work  has  to  be  a  "principal"  activity.  No  check  is  pos- 
sible on  expenditures  by  state  and  local  branches  of  a 
national  organization. 

Yet  Democratic  committee  members  signed  a  report 
which  speculated: 

"If  the  full  truth  were  ever  known,  this  committee 
has  little  doubt  that  lobbying,  in  all  its  ramifications, 
would  prove  to  be  a  billion-dollar  industry.  This  figure 
is  not  offered  in  an  effort  to  shock  the  complacent  but 
as  a  sober  estimate.  Consider  the  costs  of  letter  and  tele- 
gram campaigns;  the  thousands  of  pages  of  institutional 
advertising;  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  millions 
of  highly  charged  books  and  pamphlets  on  public  issues; 
the  salaries  of  executives,  lawyers,  and  publicists;  the 
operating  budgets  of  all  the  thousands  of  organizations 

THE  SURVEY 


: 


throughout  the  nation  whose  central  purpose  is  to  in- 
fluence what  government  does— all  of  these  costs  and 
many  more  are  chargeable  to  lobbying,  whether  we  like 
the  word  or  not." 

The  Republican  minority  on  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee did  not  sign  this  report,  possibly  because  of  this 
paragraph  and  others  in  similar  vein.  However,  virtually 
every  item  of  testimony  demonstrated  that  lobbying  has 
expanded  into  a  big  business. 

Also  incomplete  are  the  report  figures  on  registered 
lobbyists.  During  January,  1950,  the  number  signing 
up  under  the  registration  provisions  passed  the  2,000  mark. 
This  is  deceptive  on  three  counts:  no  provisions  were 
made  for  de-registration  when  the  Act  was  passed,  so 
some  listed  individuals  are  now  working  in  other  fields; 
individuals  mobilizing  sentiment  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  or  against  a  proposed  bill  are  exempt — only  the 
Washington  representatives  need  be  reported;  the  many 
special  pleaders  before  any  of  the  dozens  of  federal  ad- 
ministrative agencies  are  excluded  unless  they  function 
on  Capitol  Hill.  Thus,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  led  all  other  registered  groups  during  1949 
with  a  reported  lobbying  expenditure  of  $1,522,683,  listed 
only  seven  lobbyists.  The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations registered  four. 

As  shown  by  the  admittedly  blurred  picture,  big  busi- 
ness outspent  all  other  special  interests.  During  1949, 
there  were  35  groups  reporting  they  spent  more  than 
$50,000  apiece  for  lobbying.  Of  these,  22  are  purely  busi- 
ness or  trade  groups  and  two  others  received  most  of 
their  funds  from  corporate  or  business  sources.  The 
laissez  jaire  approach  to  lobbying  gave  business  men  a 
tremendous  advantage  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  committe's  majority  reported: 
"We  believe  lobbying  to  be  every  man's  right.  But 
me  men  are  more  able  to  make  their  rights  meaning- 
1  than  others.  In  practical  terms,  this  has  meant  that 
lose  interests  with  the  most  to  spend  for  protection 
ave  proclaimed,  'Lobbying  for  all  men'  as  an  almost 
cred  article  of  faith.  It  is  not  unlike  the  elephant 
shouting,  'Everybody  for  himself,'  as  he  stomps  up  and 
down  among  the  chickens." 


active  organizations  gives  them  a  greater  political  lever- 
age. 1  he  result  is  tnat  the  strongest  pressures  irom  out- 
side are  essentially  minority  pressures  representing  par- 
ticular local  interests  or  specihc  occupational  or  political 
groups." 
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HE     COMMITTEE     CHECKED     SOME     ORGANIZATIONS      THAT 

cannot  be  classified  as  representing  organized  business. 
Yet  in  almost  all  instances,  a  relatively  small  number 
contributed  the  bulk  of  the  funds.  For  example,  Dewey 
Anderson,  executive  director  of  the  Public  Affairs  Insti- 
tute, testified  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Train- 
men provided  $75,396  or  slightly  more  than  half  the 
money  for  the  group  during  1949.  The  left-wing  Civil 
Rights  Congress  raised  two  thirds  of  its  reported  funds 
from  contributors  who  gave  $500  or  more.  This  group 
has  not  filed  figures  for  all  the  quarters  since  registration 
of  lobbyists  became  mandatory. 

George  B.  Galloway  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress  told  the  committee  mem- 
bers that  all  Americans  have  an  interest  in  congress:onal 
legislation  affecting  them  as  consumers  but  "there  is 
no  organized  consumers  lobby  in  Washington." 

"The  great  majority  of  the  American  people,"  he  con- 
tinued, "are  not  members  of  special  interest  groups  and 
hence  are  much  less  articulate  on  particular  issues  than 
are  the  interested  minority  whose  affiliation  with  some 
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F  ALL  THE  TECHNIQUES  USED  TO  INFLUENCE  LEGISLATION, 

the  old-fashioned  lobbyist  was  most  likely  to  buttonhole 
congressmen  or  covertly  contact  the  political  "bosses." 
Today,  the  high-pressure  representative  not  only  ap- 
proaches congressmen  and  senators  directly,  but  he  also 
appears  at  public  hearings,  encourages  letter  writing  to 
influence  congressmen,  and  performs  certain  "service 
functions"  for  legislators.  To  all  this,  he  has  added  the 
relatively  new  technique  of  applying  pressure  from  the 
grass  roots. 

Direct  appeal  to  legislators  remains  a  common  de- 
nominator of  pressure  tactics.  Visitors  from  a  member's 
home  district  not  infrequently  seek  out  a  congressman 
at  his  office,  on  the  floor,  or  in  corridors  or  cloakrooms. 
New  variants  have  been  added,  too. 

Although  William  L.  Patterson,  national  executive 
secretary  of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress,  vigorously  insisted 
that  his  organization  does  not  lobby,  only  petitions, 
Representative  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio  Republican,  cited 
the  "mass  migrations  which  descended  on  Washington" 
on  special  trains  arranged  by  the  Congress.  These  groups 
sought  to  influence  such  legislation  as  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission  bill,  the  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  act,  the  Mundt-Nixon  anti-subversive  bill,  and 
various  proposals  against  segregation. 

Congressional  mail  is  one  substitute  for  personal  visits 
and  many  members  assay  their  constituents'  opinions 
through  careful  study  of  their  daily  correspondence. 
Lobbyists  exploit  this  practice  through  pressures  applied 
from  far  beyond  Washington.  Some  also  use  more  urgent 
telegraph  messages  and  telephone  calls. 

The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the 
committee  was  told,  systematized  the  contacts  between  its 
members  and  congressmen  during  its  campaign  on  hous- 
ing legislation.  Not  only  did  the  association  supply  its 
members  with  lists  of  all  the  key  committeemen  but  it 
sought  as  home  town  influences  those  community  leaders 
to  whom  members  of  Congress  would  be  sure  to  listen. 
[See  "Housing:  a  1950  Tragedy,"  by  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
December  Survey.} 

For  instance,  James  J.  Spatz,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Real  Estate  Board,  named  four  men 
in  his  city  who  might  carry  weight  with  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft,  sponsor  of  a  public  housing  bill.  One  man  was 
described  in  a  letter  to  the  Realtors'  Washington  Com- 
mittee, a  central  clearinghouse  in  the  campaign,  as 
"former  state  senator,  prominent  Republican,  Shriner, 
realtor,"  and  another  was  identified  as  "prominent  in 
town,  has  entree  with  Taft." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  housing  argument,  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Conference  was  informed  by  a  Florida 
member  after  he  had  listed  twelve  local  citizens: 

"I  feel  that  these  twelve  men  are  probably  the  most 
outstanding  men  in  Lakeland  and  each  of  them  is 
definitely  in  favor  of  slum  clearance  and  additional  public 
housing  for  Lakeland." 

The  staff  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, under  the  signature  of  former  Senator  Robert 
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Lobbyists  at  Work 


F.  Wagner,  the  chairman,  wrote  to  1,500  "public-opinion 
formers"  around  the  country  in  1945  requesting  com- 
ments on  the  criticism  of  the  Full  Employment  bill.  It 
was  admitted  that  the  plan  was  to  develop  public  interest 
and  pressure  from  key  individuals.. 

As  the  Democratic  committee  members  reported  in 
the  light  of  these  and  many  similiar  findings:  "Quality 
as  well  as  quantity  pays  in  pressure  politics." 

The  threat  of  reprisal  at  the  polls,  always  present, 
is  sometimes  openly  mentioned. 

Nathan  Cowan,  legislative  director  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  recommended  in  letters  to  ex- 
ecutives and  legislative  representatives  of  all  affiliated 
unions,  dated  July  29,  1948: 

"In  every  letter,  every  wire,  every  'phone  call,  remind 
your  congressman  we'll  remember  the  record  in  Novem- 
ber." 

The  most  careful  planning,  too,  goes  into  the  selection 
of  witnesses  to  appear  at  congressional  committee  hear- 
ings. Obviously,  a  well  prepared  presentation  must  be 
made  if  the  arguments  are  to  be  clear  and  logical.  But 
the  lobbyists  go  much  farther  than  that.  They  consider, 
for  example,  the  emotional  reaction  to  various  types  of 
witness. 

In  a  letter  dated  January  17,  1949,  Art  Barrett  of  De- 
troit sent  this  suggestion  to  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards: 

"I  believe  our  case  opposing  the  extension  of  rent 
control  would  be  helped  tremendously  if  we  could  parade 
in  a  few  small  property  owners  from  around  the  country, 
a  little  bedraggled  and  run-down-at-the-heels-looking, 
who  could  get  their  story  over  to  Congress  that  the  small 
man  who  owns  a  little  property  is  taking  one  hell  of 
a  beating." 

Such  cynical  stage  setting  may  blur  the  true  picture 
and  even  astute  congressmen  may  be  deceived  unless 
they  look  behind  the  scene.  This  kind  of  a  show  has 
the  further  advantage  of  building  public  opinion  outside 
Washington  which,  in  turn,  puts  pressure  from  home  on 
the  legislator. 
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RAFTS  OF  BILLS  OR  AMENDMENTS  TO  PENDING  LEGISLATION 

may  be  prepared  by  lobbyists  for  busy  congressmen. 
Despite  a  special  drafting  setup  attached  to  Congress' 
own  administrative  machinerv,  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
practice  to  call  on  outside  help.  One  may  be  reasonably 
certain  that  the  drafter  is  not  going  to  cut  his  own  spe- 
cial interest's  throat.  Of  course,  a  Representative  or  Sen- 
ator is  entirely  free  to  reject  the  work  and  turn  the 
assignment  over  to  someone  else. 

Further,  initial  -  -  and  sometimes  fin.il  -  -  drafts  of 
speeches  are  written  for  congressmen  hv  those  who  want 
to  voice  a  viewpoint  on  Capitol  Hill.  Robert  T.  Lancraft, 
director  of  the  Realtors'  Washington  Committee  speak- 
ers' bureau,  made  this  statement  in  a  memorandum  pre- 
sented at  the  lobbying  hearings: 

"We  have  frequently  written  talks  for  public  use  bv 
friendly  congressmen:  many  of  these  have  been  placed 
upon  the  Congressional  Record." 

This  business  of  inserting  a  soeech  in  the  Congressional 
Record  is  imoonnnr  because  then  it  may  be  printed  bv 
the  Government  Printing  Office  at  a  minimum  cost  and 


distributed  postage  free  by  a  willing  congressman  under 
his  franking  privilege.  One  of  the  perquisites  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  is  this  right  to  mail  reprints  from  the 
Record  at  no  cost  to  themselves. 

Edward  A.  Rumely,  executive  director  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government,  bluntly  wrote  in 
a  1948  letter  which  was  introduced  at  a  hearing: 

"My  thought  with  this  piece  is  that  if  we  could  get 
it  inserted  into  the  Congressional  Record,  we  could  do 
a  mass  distribution  job  at  low  cost." 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  Rumely  stated  that  nothing 
equals  franked  material  "in  effectiveness,  per  dollar 
spent."  Meanwhile,  his  organization  publicly  advocated 
the  curtailing  of  governmental  expenditures. 

In  1949,  Representative  Ralph  W.  Gwinn,  New  York 
Republican,  according  to  information  presented  to  the 
committee,  topped  all  members  of  Congress  in  the  use 
of  his  franking  privilege.  He  sent  out  that  year  approxi- 
mately 2,500,000  copies  of  speeches,  postage  free.  Some 
of  these  included  such  items  as  "Public  Housing,  Dis- 
astrous Here  and  Abroad,"  "Socialized  Medicine,"  "4,000 
Years  of  Failure  of  OPA,"  and  "Socialism — American 
Variety."  The  lobbies  reimbursed  the  congressman  for 
the  cost  of  reprints  he  ordered  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Representative  Charles  A.  Halleck,  Indiana  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Select  Committee,  quickly  pointed 
out  during  the  disclosures  of  Representative  Gwinn's 
franking  totals  that  regardless  of  how  much  mail  a 
congressman  franked  out  the  federal  government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  sent  out  a  great  deal  more — all  of 
it  postage  free. 


A, 


i  CTIVITIES  OF  A   MORF.   PERSONAL  NATURE  MAY  BE  1NCLUD- 

ed  in  the  lobbyist's  "service  function."  Some  vears  ago, 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.,  then  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
referred  to  the  social  or  "plush  horse"  lobbv.  Times 
have  not  changed  much  in  that  respect.  Formal  dinners, 
informal  gatherings,  with  cocktails  or  highballs,  and 
smokers  are  an  accepted  part  of  the  Washington  scene. 

Representative  Brown  said  that  the  social  lobbv  "has 
a  great  and  very  direct  influence  many  times  on  legisla- 
tion," and  then  suggested  jokingly: 

"Maybe  we  should  give  these  lobbyists  a  special  flag 
and  have  them  raise  the  flag  out  in  front  of  their  home 
or  embassy  on  the  evenings  they  are  going  to  do  a 
little  lobbying  to  get  a  few  billion  dollars  of  somebody 
else's  money." 

It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  because  a  member 
of  Congress  accepts  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  party  he  is 
being  "bought"  for  some  special  interest  but  the  fact 
remains  that  continued  association  with  spokesmen  for 
only  one  side  in  a  controversy  possibly  may  sway  his 
thinking  when  the  roll  call  takes  place. 

Other  services  that  lobbyists  perform  include  finding 
houses  or  apartments  for  newcomers  in  the  overcrowded 
capital,  arranging  for  lucrative  speaking  engagements 
or  writing  assignments,  and  providing  free  assistance  for 
such  outside  work. 

Yet  despite  refinements  in  lobbying  at  Washington, 
the  major  development  among  contemporary  pressure 
groups  as  contrasted  with  those  of  other  generations  is 
swaying  public  opinion  in  legislators'  home  districts.  The 
modern  lobbyist  no  longer  confines  himself  to  legislative 
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halls  and  Washington  drawing  rooms.  In  fact,  his  major 
effort  is  likely  to  be  expended  in  the  grass  roots  where 
the  expert  seeks  to  mold  popular  opinion  to  his  own 
ends  or,  at  least,  to  make  it  appear  that  his  viewpoint 
is  general.  In  a  representative  government,  a  congress- 
man can  with  good  faith  vote  for  a  proposal  if  a  large 
segment  of  his  constituents  appear  to  favor  it.  But  senti- 
ment "back  home"  in  some  cases,  can  be  artificially 
stimulated  or  the  apparent  results  of  a  lobbying  campaign 
neatly  stacked  to  suit  the  pleasure  of  the  manipulator. 
Unless  this  is  widely  known  and  counterbalanced,  the 
scales  of  democracy  may  be  seriously  upset. 

Referring  specifically  to  the  executive  agencies,  but 
equally  appropriate  for  other  phases  of  pressure  politics, 
Representative  Halleck  said:  "The  committee  has  pretty 
well  discovered,  I  think,  that  one  of  the  very  effective 
ways  to  influence  legislation  is  to  operate  out  at  the 
grass  roots  and  possibly  to  deal  in  public  opinion." 

Like  airmen  during  World  War  II,  some  lobbies  re- 
sorted to  what  might  be  called  saturation  bombing  of  the 
opinion  molders  around  the  country.  Not  only  were 
reprints  from  the  Congressional  Record  used,  but  books 
and  pamphlets  were  distributed  wholesale. 

The  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government,  accord- 
ing to  testimony,  sought  to  put  a  copy  of  John  T.  Flynn's 
book,  "The  Road  Ahead,"  in  every  fifth  home  in  the 
United  States.  This  book  included  such  statements  as, 
"A  strike  should  be  considered  as  an  offense  against 
society  .  .  ."  "What  we  should  do  is  to  repeal  all  fed- 
eral labor  laws  on  wages,  hours  of  labor,  collective 
bargaining,  minimum  wages,  etc.,  and  abolish  all  boards, 
bureaus,  and  commissions  that  result  from  these  laws  .  .  ." 
and  "We  must  restrain  the  grasping  hand  of  the  Execu- 
tive." 

The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  bought 
500,000  copies  of  a  leaflet,  "Roofs  or  Ceilings,"  for  dis- 
tribution through  its  membership  locally  during  its  fight 
against  rent  control.  The  Foundation  for  Economic 
Education,  established  in  1946,  sent  out  some  4,000,000 
copies  of  various  pamphlets  during  the  first  four  years 
of  its  existence.  The  Public  Affairs  Institute,  supported 
largely  by  union  funds,  reported  the  distribution  of  14,- 
400  copies  of  its  most  popular  report,  "The  Role  of  Col- 
lective Bargaining  in  a  Democracy." 


IN     ANY     CAMPAIGN     TO     SHAPE     PUBLIC     OPINION,    TEACHERS 

rank  high  in  the  order  of  priorities.  As  a  feather  in  its 
lobbying  cap,  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  claimed  that  it  had  stimulated  the  writing  of 
textbooks  now  used  in  127  colleges  and  universities  and 
that  it  had  induced  some  educational  institutions  to  give 
special  courses  in  which,  it  claimed,  its  own  viewpoint 
was  taught.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  teachers  or 
schools  were  corrupted  but  simply  that  thev  were  utilized 
as  far  as  was  possible  to  win  an  "opinion"  contest. 

Editors  and  newspaper  writers  also  come  in  for  their 
share  of  attention.  Typical  of  a  thoroughgoing  campaign 
was  this  suggestion  from  the  public  relations  department 
of  the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders  to  the 
presidents  and  secretaries  of  its  local  organizations: 

"In  many  communities  newspapers  will  use  editorials 
if  they  are  presented  to  them.  Four  suggested  editorials 
are  included.  Perhaps  your  papers  will  use  them  or 
rewrite  them. 


"It  the  prepared  editorials  are  not  used  by  your  news- 
papers, each  of  these  can  be  used  in  another  way.  They 
can  be  addressed  to  the  'mailbag'  column  of  your  news- 
paper as  a  signed  letter  from  one  of  your  officers.  If 
you  would  prefer  to  use  them  in  this  way,  do  so.  Simply 
have  them  copied  as  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  your  paper  and  have  one  of  your  officers  sign  it." 

When  an  antagonistic  editorial  appeared  in  one  com- 
munity and  was  forwarded  to  Washington,  this  lobby 
offered  either  a  rebuttal  letter  over  its  Washington  repre- 
sentative's signature  or  a  working  draft  for  some  local 
person  to  send  to  the  newspaper's  editor  or  publisher. 

These  efforts  to  influence  the  press  are  two  edged. 
Newspapers  supply  much  of  the  raw  material  for  opin- 
ion making,  if  this  raw  material  is  contaminated,  then 
the  reading  public  may  arrive  at  a  false  conclusion.  In 
the  second  place,  members  of  Congress  follow  with  spe- 
cial watchfulness  the  editorials  and  letters-to-the-editor 
sections  of  their  home  papers.  If  these  are  tampered  with, 
the  congressman  may  be  misled  as  to  what  his  constitu- 
ents really  desire. 


1      RESS  RELEASES  ALSO  CARRY  IDEAS  TO  A  WIDE  PUBLIC.  LEON- 

ard  E.  Read  of  the  Foundation  for  Economic  Education 
when  he  appeared  before  the  committee  estimated  that 
one  of  his  organization's  releases  was  reprinted  in  pub- 
lications with  a  combined  circulation  of  at  least  100,000,- 
000.  This  release  told  how  Ted  Williams'  record-break- 
ing six-figure  salary  when  he  signed  with  the  Red  Sox 
was  reduced  by  taxes  and  inflation  to  approximately  the 
$80,000  paid  to  Babe  Ruth  during  his  best  financial  years, 
1930  and  1931.  Big  salaries,  particularly  after  current 
high  taxes,  it  appeared,  are  not  as  big  as  they  seem.  Was 
this  propaganda  or,  as  the  Foundation  claimed,-  economic 
education? 

Nor  is  radio  neglected  in  the  contest  for  public  sup- 
port. Under  the  heading,  "Homes  for  Americans  by 
Democratic  Process,"  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  provided  its  state  and  local  units  with 
ninety  paragraphs  which  could  be  assembled  in  numerous 
arrangements  for  talks  of  varying  lengths  and  points 
of  emphasis.  This  was  called  "probably  the  most  in- 
geniously devised"  material  prepared  for  radio  stations. 

The  federal  government  was  not  above  doing  some- 
thing resembling  lobbying  and  the  Republican  committee 
members  believed  it  was  far  from  subtle. 

The  Department  of  State  arranged  a  series  of  "stag" 
parties  for  members  of  Congress  at  Prospect  House, 
residence  of  former  Secretary  of  Defense  James  Forrestal. 
Officials  were  scrupulously  careful  to  provide  the  money 
for  refreshments  from  their  own  pockets  and  even  paid 
a  pro  rata  share  of  the  house  staff  salaries  and  lighting 
costs.  As  Under  Secretary  of  State  James  E.  Webb  wrote 
in  an  invitation  to  a  Senator  for  the  final  smoker: 

"These  informal  get-togethers  are  affording  our  several 
Assistant  Secretaries  an  opportunity  to  know  and  become 
known  to  the  members  of  Congress.  We  feel  certain 
this  leads  to  relationships  which  can  help  solve  more 
expeditiously  our  many  mutual  problems  in  the  foreign 
policy  field." 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  headlined  a  news 
story  telling  about  these  smokers,  "Atcheson  &  Co.  Woos 
Congress  With  Its  Own  Lunch  Money."  This  "wooing" 
is  what  any  lobbyist  would  do  but  he  would  not  be 
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using  his  "own  lunch  money"  to  do  it.  His  bosses 
initially  and,  in  most  cases,  the  unsuspecting  public 
eventually  would  foot  the  bill. 

In  other  departments  and  agencies  the  story  was  much 
the  same. 

Representative  Halleck  and  Administrator  Oscar  R. 
Ewing  of  the  Federal  Security  Administration  brought 
out  the  problem  in  an  exchange  during  a  hearing: 

Mr.  Ewing:  "Then  do  you  mean  every  man  in  public 
life  has  to  keep  his  mouth  shut?" 

Rep.  Halleck:  "Certainly  not.  I  would  be  in  bad  shape, 
too." 

Mr.  Ewing:  "We  all  would." 

Rep.  Halleck:  "...  Certainly  no  one  can  expect  any 
member  of  the  government,  any  man  in  public  life,  to 
be  forever  quiet.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  also 
something  in  the  statutes  about  people  in  the  govern- 
ment using  money,  public  funds,  in  connection  with  the 
matter  of  legislation.  I  take  it  you  and  I  would  agree 
that  is  a  salutary  thing." 

Mr.  Ewing:  "That  is  right." 

Other  differences  of  opinion  on  lobbying  are  not  as 
easily  resolved,  either  for  those  working  in  the  govern- 
ment or  for  those  registered  experts  on  the  pushing 
end  of  pressure  politics.  But  there  is  little  disagreement 
that  the  effort  to  influence  legislation  on  Capitol  Hill 
has  grown  up  to  both  a  big  business  and  a  fine  art. 

As  the  Democratic  members  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee concluded: 

"This  all-out  drive  on  the  Nation's  mind  is,  then, 
the  major  emphasis  in  modern  pressure  politics  .  .  . 
No  means  of  affecting  men's  thinking,  no  institutional 


opinion  process,  no  mechanical  innovation  is  overlooked. 
Direct  efforts  to  influence  legislation  have  not  dis- 
appeared, but  they  are  becoming  ever  more  incidental 
to  this  carefully  thought  out  and  sharply  focussed  at- 
tempt to  capture  public  opinion." 

What  might  be  done? 

Suggestions  have  been  advanced  to  remove  many  of 
the  opportunities  for  lobbying.  One  proposal  would 
simplify  both  the  legislative  and  administrative  organ- 
ization of  the  federal  government.  This  might  possibly 
narrow  the  borderland  where  the  lobbyist  can  most 
successfully  operate.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  to  improve  the  executive  arm  pro- 
vide a  start.  But  more  than  that  needs  to  be  done  and 
even  this  first  step  is  encountering  much  opposition. 
Another  idea  is  stronger  party  discipline  so  that  once 
an  election  had  been  won,  the  victory  could  not  be 
frittered  away  by  successful  pressure  groups  splitting  off 
first  one,  then  another,  section  until  campaign  promises 
were  broken  wholesale.  The  difficulty  here  is  that  such 
regimentation  might  create  more  problems  than  it  would 
solve.  Individuality  always  has  ranked  high  in  American 
politics  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  wipe  out 
this  tradition. 

Thus  one  is  forced  back  upon  use  of  the  revealing 
light  of  publicity.  If  all  lobby  groups  were  forced  to 
disclose  who  their  workers  are,  what  they  spend  and 
how,  where  the  money  came  from,  and  what  legislation 
they  support  and  oppose,  then  at  least  part  of  the  behind- 
the-scenes  activities  would  be  brought  into  the  open.  No 
doubt  lobbying  as  such  will  always  exist.  But  the  public 
should  'have  the  facts  as  to  how  it  works,  including 
dollars  and  names. 

And  that,  in  effect,  is  what  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee proposed  in  its  recommendations. 


I  decline  to  accept  the  end  of  man.  It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  man  is 
immortal  simply  because  he  will  endure;  that  when  the  last  ding-dong  of 
doom  has  clanged  and  faded  from  the  last  worthless  rock  hanging  tideless 
in  the  last  red  and  dying  evening,  that  even  then  there  will  still  be  one 
more  sound:  that  of  his  puny  inexhaustible  voice,  still  talking. 

I  refuse  to  accept  this.  I  believe  that  man  will  not  merely  endure:  he  will 
prevail.  He  is  immortal,  not  because  he  alone  among  creatures  has  ap 
inexhaustible  voice  but  because  he  has  a  soul,  a  spirit  capable  of  com- 
passion and  sacrifice  and  endurance.  The  poet's,  the  writer's,  duty  is  to 
write  about  these  things.  It  is  his  privilege  to  help  man  endure  by  lifting 
his  heart,  by  reminding  him  of  the  courage  and  honor  and  hope  and  pride 
and  compassion  and  pity  and  sacrifice  which  have  been  the  glory  of  his 
past.  The  poet's  voice  need  not  merely  be  the  record  of  man,  it  can  be 
one  of  the  props,  the  pillars  to  help  him  endure  and  prevail. 

— William    Faulkner,    in    accepting    the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Literature  at  Stockholm. 
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White  Boy  in  Georgia 

A  young  southerner,  turned  New  Englander,  tells  how   a  middle  class  white 
child  is  trained  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  race  prejudice  and  segregation. 


JAMES   W.   LARGEN 


MOST  RECENT  BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  RACE  SITUATION  IN  THE 
South  have  been  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Negro  minority,  and  described  the  bad  effects  of  the 
caste  system  on  this  group.  Richard  Wright  and  W.  E. 
B.  DuBois,  for  instance,  have  shown  vividly  what  it 
means  to  grow  up  as  a  Negro  in  the  United  States.  But 
what  are  the  results  of  this  same  situation  on  white 
people?  I  am  not  referring  to  the  "po"  whites"  de- 
scribed by  William  Faulkner  and  Erskine  Caldwell,  but 
the  average  respected  members  of  the  white  community. 
Here  the  effects  are  not  so  obvious.  It  is  less  easy  to 
discover  what  it  does  to  a  human  being  to  grow  up  in 
an  environment  which  impresses  on  him  the  fact  that 
by  God's  will  he  is  a  racially  superior  being.  Many 
southern  whites  give  the  impression  of  being  completely 
convinced  that  this  is  the  case.  On  close  acquaintance, 
however,  it  may  be  found  that  the  feeling  is  not  com- 
pletely honest.  There  is  a  doubt  lurking  within  many 
racially  superior  southerners  which  sometimes  expresses 
itself  in  self-conscious  contradictions.  For  example,  as 
pointed  out  by  Gunnar  Myrdal,  a  white  southerner  can 
explain  the  suppression  of  the  Negroes  by  saying  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  their  status,  then,  in  the  next 
sentence  he  can  proceed  to  explain  that  suppression  is 
necessary  because  Negroes  have  a  deep  rooted  craving 
to  be  like  white  people. 

My  own  childhood  and  youth  illustrate  how  race 
attitudes  are  developed  in  a  white  middle  class  family  in 
the  Deep  South.  Of  course,  any  study  of  a  single  family 
brings  out  factors  which  distinguish  that  family  from 
the  "typical."  In  my  case,  my  maternal  grandmother 
lived  in  our  house  until  she  died,  when  I  was  nine 
years  old,  and  my  father  died  the  same  year. 

My  father  was  a  salesman  whose  territory  covered  sev- 
eral southeastern  states.  He  had  a  good  income,  and 
belonged  to  the  Masons  and  to  various  business  organi- 
zations. We  were  members  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  South  of  the  little  town  near  Atlanta  in  which 
we  lived.  My  mother  taught  in  the  Sunday  school,  and 
we  attended  church  and  Sunday  school  regularly. 

My  mother  was  born  on  a  Georgia  farm,  but  her 
family  moved  to  Atlanta  during  her  childhood,  and  she 
was  educated  in  Atlanta  public  elementary  and  high 
schools.  Father  was  born  on  a  tenant  farm  in  western 


— By  a  Georgian  who  took  his  college  degree  in 
his  native  South,  served  in  the  army  during 
World  War  11,  and  now  is  studying  for  his 
Master's  degree  in  social  science  at  New  York 
University,  preparatory  to  teaching. 


Tennessee.  Seven  years  of  school  was  the  extent  of  his 
education  except  for  some  evening  classes  after  his  mar- 
riage. After  working  a  few  years  on  his  father's  farm, 
he  left  home  and  found  employment  in  several  Alabama 
towns  before  landing  in  Atlanta  and  finally  obtaining 
a  job  there,  first  as  pipe  fitter,  then  draftsman,  and  finally 
salesman — an  occupation  for  which  he  was  well  suited. 
Both  my  parents  had  the  race-conscious  view  of  white, 
farm-reared  southerners.  In  my  mother  it  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  her  father  fought  in  the  "War  Be- 
tween the  States,"  as  it  was  always  referred  to  in  our 
home.  All  through  her  childhood  she  had  heard  tales 
of  Sherman's  march  through  Georgia  and  of  her  father's 
fight  against  the  "Yankees."  Her  family's  removal  to 
Atlanta  after  the  Civil  War  and  the  poverty  in  which 
they  lived  was  blamed  directly  on  "Niggers  and 
Yankees." 


A 


WHITE  CHILD'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  NEGROES  BEGINS  TO 
develop  very  early  in  the  South.  Among  my  earliest  emo- 
tional memories  are  feelings  of  hatred  toward  Negroes. 
In  my  home  there  was  no  doubt  that  they  were  all  poor, 
lazy,  stupid,  immoral,  dirty,  and  so  on — because  of  some- 
thing inherently  wrong  in  the  colored  race.  No  one  in 
my  home  ever  wondered  whether  the  conditions  under 
which  Negroes  lived  in  our  community  had  any  effect 
on  their  position  in  life.  Factors  which  may  have  con- 
tributed to  their  condition  were  ignored  or  unknown — 
all  faults  came  from  within. 

There  was  always  a  vague  feeling  of  fear  which  was 
transmitted  to  me  through  hearing  warnings  about  lock- 
ing doors  at  night,  since  there  were  bad  "Niggers"  about. 
This  was  before  the  day  of  the  burglar  bars  to  be  found 
on  the  windows  of  many  Atlanta  homes  today.  These 
heavy  steel  bars  are  placed  over  the  window  openings 
and  in  some  cases  made  into  swinging  doors,  often  giv- 
ing a  house  the  appearance  of  a  jail.  Their  popularity 
is  due  to  the  southern  white's  fear  of  the  Negro,  but  a 
mutual  fear  is  shared  by  the  Negroes,  and  colored  people 
are  among  the  best  customers  for  these  burglar  bars. 

The  forming  of  my  attitude  toward  Negroes  was  done 
both  deliberately  and  unconsciously.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan 
used  to  dress  in  robes  and  parade  in  automobiles  down 
the  street  behind  our  house  and  on  into  the  segregated 
colored  section,  always  referred  to  as  "Nigger  town." 
This  parade  took  place  every  year.  The  cars  would  pass 
slowly  through  the  narrow,  crooked,  unpaved,  red  clay 
gulleys  of  the  Negro  community  as  a  warning  that 
"White  supremacy  still  rules." 

I   listened   to  tales  about  Negro  cowardice  and   how, 
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in  a  fight,  all  a  white  man  had  to  do  to  vanquish  his 
Negro  opponent  was  to  kick  his  shins.  I  also  listened  to 
the  police  chief  telling  of  his  Saturday  night  raids  in 
"Nigger  town,"  where  he  would  sometimes  find  several 
men  and  women  lying  on  a  dance  hall  floor  "cut  up" 
with  razors.  I  accepted  everything  he  said  as  being  ab- 
solutely true  and  had  no  doubt  as  to  his  bravery  and 
his  ability  to  handle  any  six  bloodthirsty  Negro  men 
armed  with  razors  a  foot  long.  Invariably,  some  by- 
stander, listening  admiringly  to  such  accounts,  would 
remark  upon  the  daring  of  Negroes  when  fighting  among 
their  own  people  as  contrasted  with  their  cowardice  when 
fighting  whites.  No  one  was  ever  so  indiscreet  as  to 
suggest  that  the  fear  of  mob  punishment,  an  ever-present 
threat  to  any  Negro  rash  enough  to  fight  with  a  white 
man  and  whip  him,  might  have  had  its  effect. 

Once  a  truckload  of  Negroes  was  involved  in  an  acci- 
dent on  the  highway  outside  my  home  town.  A  car  had 
run  into  the  rear  of  the  truck  where  several  colored  men 
had  been  sitting  with  their  legs  hanging  out.  These 
men  were  badly  mangled  and  crushed.  The  truck  stopped 
and  the  seriously  injured  were  laid  out  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  while  friends  applied  tourniquets  and  did  what 
they  could  to  ease  the  pain.  A  call  was  sent  to  the 
nearest  town  for  ambulances.  But  when  the  ambulances 
arrived,  the  interns  and  attendants  refused  to  allow  the 
men  to  be  transported  to  the  hospital — "white"  ambu- 
lances could  not  be  used  for  Negroes.  When  finally 
"Negro"  ambulances  were  sent  out  from  Atlanta,  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles  away,  they  arrived  too  late  to  prevent 
the  death  of  at  least  one  man.  This  was  one  of  the  few 
times  that  I  heard  anyone  criticize  the  segregation  policy. 
The  feeling  was  that  in  such  an  emergency  the  bars 
should  be  lifted  just  enough  to  get  seriously  injured  men 
to  the  hospital. 

One  of  my  first  memories  is  of  Morgan,  the  young 
nephew  of  Bess,  our  colored  cook.  Every  night  he  came 
to  walk  home  with  Bess.  He  would  sit  in  the  kitchen 
near  the  stove,  and  Bess  would  give  him  his  supper.  I 
remember  my  amazement  at  the  appearance  and  feel 
of  the  boy's  close  cropped  hair.  I  would  run  my  hands 
over  his  head  and  ask  him  why  his  hair  was  so  short 


The  Georgia  boy  grew  up  in  a  small  southern  town  like  this 
comfortable,    two-story    house    on    just    such    a    tree-lined    s 


and  why  it  felt  so  different  from  my  own.  He  never 
failed  to  give  me  a  good-natured  answer,  and  I  liked 
him  very  much. 

Bess  was  sending  Morgan  to  school,  and  she  also  sup- 
ported her  mother  on  the  three  dollars  a  week  which  my 
mother  paid  her.  For  this  wage  she  not  only  prepared 
three  meals,  but  did  the  laundry,  tended  the  children, 
cleaned  the  house  and,  in  general,  took  over  all  the 
functions  ordinarily  handled  by  an  able-bodied  wife  and 
mother.  Since  she  arrived  in  the  mornings  before  seven 
in  order  to  cook  breakfast,  she  worked  twelve  to  thirteen 
hours  a  day  to  earn  her  pay.  Bess  stayed  with  us  from 
as  far  back  as  I  can  remember  until  I  was  seven  or 
eight  years  old. 

The  contrast  between  Bess's  house  and  our  own  im- 
pressed me  very  much.  Her  house  stood  on  a  dusty  road 
in  "Nigger  town,"  among  other  similar  shacks,  all  erected 
by  a  white  contractor  for  less  than  five  hundred  dollars 
apiece.  The  inhabitants  rented  the  houses,  since  few  of 
them  were  financially  able  to  purchase  one  of  these  poor 
dwellings,  and  the  contractor  enjoyed  a  steady  source  of 
income.  Bess's  house,  like  its  neighbors,  had  never  had 
an  outside  coat  of  paint.  The  front  steps  were  broken 
and  the  porch  had  missing  planks  through  which  one 
could  see  a  pig  and  chickens  hiding  from  the  scorching 
Georgia  sun.  Inside  the  front  door  was  the  combination 
bedroom,  living  room,  and  kitchen.  Besides  the  double 
bed,  there  was  an  old,  battered  bureau  with  a  picture  of 
Bess's  brother,  in  his  World  War  uniform,  his  face  just 
a  blur  in  the  photograph.  A  few  rickety  kitchen  chairs 
leaned  haphazardly  around  the  room,  and  there  was  one 
wooden  rocker.  The  floor  was  of  rough  pine  with  no 
rugs.  A  calendar  hung  upon  one  of  the  dingy  walls, 
which  were  papered  with  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  our  two  leading  newspapers.  At 
the  back  of  the  room  was  a  wood-burning  cook  stove. 
The  heat  in  this  room  was  terrific  in  the  summer 


months,  with  the  sun  burning  on  the  root  above,  and 
the  cook  stove  burning  within. 

Contrasting  Bess's  home  with  our  own  large,  two 
story  house,  I  could  not  understand  why  she  continued 
to  live  there,  and  I  asked  her  repeatedly  why  she  didn't 
come  and  live  with  us.  I  pestered  my  mother  with  the 
same  question  without  getting  a  satisfactory  answer. 
Finally  my  grandmother  explained  to  me  that  "Niggers 
don't  live  like  white  people,  and  Bess  would  never  be 
happy  living  in  a  house  like  ours."  Thus,  I  was  taught 
that  happiness  means  something  different  to  Negroes 
like  Bess  than  to  white  people  like  me. 

My  grandmother  assumed  the  task  of  bringing  me  up, 
as  my  mother  often  had  to  help  in  some  of  the  side- 
lines, such  as  a  pressing  club  and  a  roadside  eating  place, 
in  which  my  father  invested  from  time  to  time.  His 
traveling  sales  job  kept  him  away  from  home  a  great 
deal  and  someone  had  to  manage  these  other  enter- 
prises during  his  absence.  Grandmother  had  her  own 
ideas  about  raising  children.  One  of  the  cornerstones 
of  her  theory  was  a  firm  belief  in  daily  whippings. 
These  were  administered  with  a  peachtree  switch  broken 
off  the  trees  in  our  backyard.  Every  day  she  applied 
the  thin  stinging  switch  to  my  bare  legs  with  obvious 
relish  while  I  screamed  with  pain  and  anger. 

Looking  back  on  those  days,  and  knowing  something 
of  the  old  woman's  past,  I  understand  now  why  she  felt 


compelled  to  inflict  punishment  so  frequently.  She  was 
born  in  middle  Georgia  in  1844,  and  her  life  until  the 
Civil  War  was  evidently  happy.  Her  family  was  not 
wealthy,  but  they  owned  a  few  slaves  and  they  had  a 
pleasant  home.  With  a  young  Negro  girl  to  wait  on 
her,  she  was  not  required  to  do  anything  for  herself.  Her 
mother  had  died  while  she  was  a  young  child,  and  since 
her  father  did  not  remarry,  she  had  a  great  deal  of 
freedom  from  parental  restriction.  With  the  war,  her 
life  of  ease  was  over.  After  marrying  and  spending  some 
discouraging  years  on  various  farms,  she  and  her  husband 
moved  to  Atlanta  and  opened  a  boarding  house.  My 
grandmother  hated  cooking  because  she  felt  it  was 
"Niggers'  work,"  but  she  was  forced  to  cook  for  the 
boarders  in  order  to  support  her  family.  My  grand- 
father managed  to  get  part  time  jobs  now  and  then,  but 
he  was  never  able  to  adjust  himself  to  the  city. 

With  the  boarding  house  and  her  family  of  eight 
children,  life  for  grandmother  was  completely  changed 
from  her  girlhood  days.  Then  her  family  had  been  well 
known  and  respected  members  of  the  community,  while 
in  Atlanta  they  were  just  another  family  of  "po'  whites." 
So  far  as  she  was  concerned,  "Niggers"  and  "Yankees" 
were  directly  to  blame  for  her  dreary  adult  life.  She 

— and  "across  the  tracks"   Bess  and   Morgan  lived  in 
a    segregated    Negro    neighborhood    similar   to    this 
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never  changed  her  views  about  either  and  her  hatred 
for  both  was  expressed  frequently  in  my  presence. 

Grandmother  was  an  old-fashioned  Methodist,  and 
she  had  very  definite  ideas  about  good  and  evil.  1 
listened  to  her  read  from  the  Bible  as  soon  as  I  was  able 
to  understand  the  English  language.  The  Bible  stories 
were  as  "real"  to  her  as  were  the  daily  happenings  around 
us,  and  she  made  them  real  to  me,  also.  Some  of  these 
stories  were  a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  with  her  feelings 
of  hate  toward  Negroes,  but  she  never  thought  it  illogi- 
cal for  a  "good  Christian"  to  hate  and  despise  other  hu- 
man beings  as  she  did. 

Grandmother  told  many  tales  about  the  old  days  in  the 
South  when  "Yankees  stayed  'up  North' "  and  "Nig- 
gers stayed  in  their  place."  Sherman's  march  through 
Georgia  and  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Yankee  soldiers  were 
rehearsed  over  and  over.  She  took  me  to  church  with 
her  and  we  prayed,  sang  hymns,  and  listened  to  the 
minister  give  forth  his  own  brand  of  "hell  fire  and  dam- 
nation" wrapped  up  in  "brotherly  love."  Our  minister 
sometimes  stated  from  the  pulpit  that  everyone  must 
go  to  church  in  order  to  be  saved,  but  his  Negro  cook 
stayed  all  through  church  time  in  the  minister's  kitchen 
preparing  the  Sunday  dinner.  Of  course,  I  knew  the 
preacher  didn't  mean  Negroes  when  he  spoke  of  every- 
one attending  church,  but  somehow  it  didn't  seem,  just 
right.  I  could  never  get  a  satisfactory  answer  from  any- 
one to  any  of  these  perplexing  problems  since  no  one 
else  ever  seemed  to  sense  any  contradictions.  The  answer 
usually  conveyed  the  impression  that  it  wasn't  right  to 
have  such  doubts  and  I  should  accept  things  and  stop 
worrying  about  them. 


A 


,  THOUGHT  THAT  NEVER  OCCURRED  TO  ME  AS  A  CHILD  WAS 

the  fact  that  there  are  different  classes  within  the  Negro 
group.  All  Negroes  were  lumped  together  as  being  low 
and  degraded.  I  don't  remember  ever  hearing  an  intelli- 
gent discussion  in  my  home,  in  school,  or  in  church  about 
the  reasons  for  the  southern  Negroes'  position  in  life. 
My  family  and  associates  apparently  accepted  the  stereo- 
type answers  to  the  problems  caused  by  caste  restrictions 
in  the  South.  Hearing  nothing  to  the  contrary,  I,  like 
most  southern  white  children,  grew  up  accepting  the 
group  opinions  held  by  my  adult  world,  though  I  har- 
bored a  few  grave  doubts  of  my  own. 

My  father  did  not  have  as  great  an  effect  on  my  think- 
ing and  attitudes  as  did  my  grandmother  and  my  mother. 
However,  his  influence  was  not  entirely  unnoticed.  He 
had  a  hearty,  aggressive  attitude  toward  life,  which 
helped  him  in  his  rise  from  a  Tennessee  tenant  farm  to 
a  fairly  substantial  position.  He  often  instructed  me  to 
"fight  anybody  who  picks  on  you  even  if  he's  twice  as 
big  as  Dr.  Bates  [our  druggist,  a  man  over  six  feet  tall 
and  weighing  some  two  hundred  pounds].  If  you  get 
a  licking,  I'll  give  you  another  one  when  you  get 
home."  I  never  stopped  to  wonder  how  he  was  going 
to  find  out  whether  I  got  a  licking  or  not.  I  just  as- 
sumed that  he  had  some  way  of  determining  that  point 
and  that  I  had  better  not  get  licked. 

To  make  certain  that  we  could  protect  ourselves,  my 
father  bought  miniature  boxing  gloves  for  my  brother 
and  me  and  taught  us  something  of  the  art  of  boxing. 
He  got  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  watching  us  fight.  The  gloves 
went  along  on  our  visits  to  his  relatives  in  Tennessee, 


and  we  fought  with  our  cousins  as  well  as  between  our- 
selves. I  was  not  naturally  an  aggressive  child  and  I  dis- 
liked these  exhibitions,  but  since  my  father  told  me  to 
fight,  I  fought.  I  even  began  to  derive  pleasure  from 
fights,  provided  I  was  the  victor.  On  the  whole,  I  do 
not  think  these  attempts  to  make  a  fighter  out  of  me 
had  the  effect  my  father  intended.  Actually,  I  avoided 
fights  unless  I  was  pretty  certain  that  I  could  win.  This 
made  me  somewhat  of  a  bully  towards  younger  and 
weaker  boys,  especially  my  brother. 


T, 


HIS   ARTIFICIAL   AGGRESSIVENESS    ALSO    AFFECTED   OUR    ATTI- 

tudes  toward  Negroes.  In  company  with  the  two  boys 
next  door,  my  brother  and  I  began  to  take  it  upon  our- 
selves to  make  the  Negroes  "keep  their  place."  This  is 
common  among  southern  white  children  as  well  as 
among  their  elders.  If  we  four  boys  discovered  Negroes 
walking  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  our  homes,  we 
would  shout  at  them  to  get  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
the  side  we  considered  to  be  for  their  use.  Sometimes 
we  would  corner  a  lone  Negro  boy  and  try  to  provoke 
him  into  a  fight.  We  were  rather  daring  so  long  as  we 
were  in  a  group  in  the  white  section  of  town.  The  sit- 
uation was  reversed  when  we  went  into  the  woods  to 
play  or  to  hunt  arrowheads.  To  reach  the  woods,  it 
was  necessary  to  go  through  "Nigger  town."  Here  we 
had  to  run  the  gantlet  of  Negro  gangs  who  "rocked" 
us  all  the  way  through  "their"  town. 

Once  I  was  caught  by  a  gang  of  Negro  boys  while 
alone  in  the  woods.  One  of  the  boys  picked  up  a  jagged 
rock  and  standing  about  fifteen  feet  away  threw  it  at 
my  head  with  all  his  strength.  I  ducked,  and  the  rock 
hissed  past  my  ear.  The  look  of  hate  on  his  face  just 
before  hurling  the  rock  expressed  all  the  pent-up  resent- 
ment which  he  felt  toward  white  people,  and  I  knew  he 
meant  to  kill  me.  All  the  cowardly,  mean  acts  which 
my  gang  and  I  had  ever  committed  toward  Negroes 
welled  up  in  my  thoughts  and  "the  fear  of  God  was  in 
me."  I  leaped  from  the  ground  where  I  had  flung  my- 
self, broke  between  two  of  the  boys  and  ran  home  more 
swiftly  than  ever  I  ran  before  or  since.  For  days  I  was 
afraid  to  go  into  the  woods. 

Every  year  my  grandparents  in  Tennessee  had  a  family 
reunion  to  which  all  their  children,  grandchildren,  and 
relatives  from  several  counties  were  invited.  A  few  out- 
landers  like  ourselves  would  show  up,  too.  My  father 
always  arranged  his  vacation  so  that  we  would  not  miss 
this  family  gathering. 

The  food  was  spread  out  on  long  tables  under  the 
trees,  and  the  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  members  of  the 
clan  would  begin  to  "clean  up."  After  dinner  the  men 
would  gather  together,  to  reminisce  about  the  happenings 
of  long  ago  when  they  were  young  people  on  Tennessee 
farms.  We  children  would  cluster  on  the  outskirts  and 
listen  to  these  tales.  One  of  my  favorite  uncles,  who 
had  farmed  in  Georgia  at  one  time,  had  a  story  which 
he  told  every  year.  In  the  particular  Georgia  county 
where  he  had  lived,  the  Negro  tenants  were  forced  to 
address  white  mules  by  the  term  "Mr.  Mule."  He  always 
got  a  big  laugh  out  of  an  appreciative  audience  as  he 
acted  out  the  part  of  a  Negro  plowing  a  field  and  ad- 
dressing his  mule  as  "Mr.  Mule."  Any  derogatory  story 
about  a  Negro  could  get  a  laugh  from  an  audience  of 
Tennessee  or  Georgia  farmers.  Negroes  and  mules  were 
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often  associated  in  these  stories,  with  the  mule  usually  ex- 
celling in  mental  dexterity. 

My  caste  training  continued  as  I  grew  older  and  en- 
cered  high  school.  On  one  occasion  I  got  on  a  bus  with 
another  boy.  The  bus  was  crowded,  except  for  two 
seats  at  the  rear,  each  occupied  by  a  Negro  man.  My 
friend,  not  liking  the  idea  of  standing  while  Negroes 
were  seated,  decided  that  we  should  do  something  about 
the  situation.  His  solution  was  simple  and  direct.  We 
were  to  go  to  the  back  of  the  bus  and  demand  that  one 
Negro  get  up  and  let  us  be  seated.  I  held  back,  point- 
ing out  that  the  person  we  were  to  oust  was  a  big,  husky 
man  while  we  were  a  couple  of  school  kids.  This  seemed 
stupid  reasoning  to  him,  because  we  were  white  and  the 
man  was  colored,  but  since  I  lacked  the  courage  to  back 
him  up  he  decided  not  to  attempt  the  ouster  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  trip  muttering  about  "damn  Niggers  who 
don't  know  how  to  keep  their  place." 


o 


N  FRIDAY  AFTERNOONS  AND  SATURDAYS  I  GOT  A  JOB  IN 
a  grocery  store.  Here  I  discovered  at  first  hand  the 
grocery  clerks'  method  of  dealing  with  Negro  customers. 
The  clerks  refused  to  wait  on  a  Negro  as  long  as  a 
white  customer  was  in  the  store.  If  a  Negro  was  waiting 
his  turn  and  a  white  man  or  woman  came  in,  the  Negro 
had  to  stand  aside  until  the  new  arrival  had  been  served. 
For  some  reason,  I  decided  one  Saturday  morning  to 
take  everyone  in  turn,  regardless  of  color.  The  manager 
saw  what  I  was  doing,  but  he  waited  until  later  to  get 
his  revenge.  That  afternoon  he  picked  out  a  little  colored 
boy  who  often  hung  around  the  store,  gave  him  some 
penny  candy,  and  told  him  to  go  up  to  me  and  call  me 
"daddy."  It  was  a  "joke"  that  caused  me  embarrassment 
for  a  long  time. 

While  visiting  an  aunt  and  uncle  who  lived  in  a  small 
town  near  Atlanta,  I  had  another  view  of  the  traditional 
southern  belief  in  the  stupidity  of  Negroes.  This  family 
employed  a  little  colored  boy  to  do  odd  jobs  around 
the  house  and  yard.  One  morning  my  aunt  shouted  to 
him  from  the  dining  room,  "Watch  the  biscuits  in  the 
Stove."  He  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  kitchen  stove  at 
the  time  warming  his  hands,  so  he  continued  to  sit  there 
facing  the  oven.  My  aunt  came  into  the  kitchen  after  a 
few  minutes  and  began  to  "cuss  him  out"  for  being  so 
stupid  as  to  take  her  command  literally.  She  hadn't 
intended  him  actually  to  sit  down  and  watch  the  biscuits, 
but  to  stop  his  work  now  and  then  and  look  at  them. 
His  protests  that  he  had  finished  his  work  and  was 
just  warming  his  hands  while  he  waited  for  breakfast 
were  of  no  use.  She  called  my  uncle  into  the  kitchen  to 
look  at  "this  dumb  Nigger"  and  how  he  "watched  the 
biscuits." 

On  another  occasion,  several  of  my  cousins  and  I  were 
driving  on  a  lonely  mountain  road  when  we  came  upon 
a  colored  youth  walking  along  by  himself.  The  driver, 
who  was  about  seventeen,  stopped  the  car  and  asked  the 
boy  if  he  wanted  a  ride.  He  jumped  on  the  running 
board  and  we  took  off.  The  driver  increased  the  speed 
when  we  hit  a  straight  stretch  of  road  and  suddenly 
swerved  the  car  to  the  left,  so  that  the  boy  hanging  onto 
the  opposite  side  of  the  car  almost  lost  his  grip.  His 
feet  were  jerked  from  the  running  board  and  he  just 
managed  to  pull  himself  back.  Since  we  were  speeding 
at  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  an  hour,  he  would  have 
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been  killed  or  seriously  injured  if  he  had  fallen  off. 
Everyone  in  the  car  got  a  big  kick  out  of  this,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  worry  about  the  safety  of  the  young  Negro. 
He  was  badly  frightened  and  begged  my  cousin  to  stop 
the  car  and  let  him  off.  His  request  was  refused  but  we 
soon  had  to  check  our  speed  because  of  a  slow  moving 
vehicle  in  front  of  us  and  the  boy  jumped  off,  thankful 
to  escape  uninjured  from  his  white  "benefactors." 

These  incidents  from  my  childhood  and  youth  which 
contributed  to  my  caste  training  are,  I  think,  fairly  typi- 
cal of  what  shapes  personalities  in  many  white  middle 
class  homes  in  the  South.  In  my  home  I  began  early 
to  accept  the  belief  that  being  white  made  me  a  superior 
being.  My  point  of  view  toward  all  Negroes  was  based 
on  the  treatment  of  our  cook  by  my  family,  and  by  the 
attitudes  and  conversation  of  my  family  and  playmates. 

Further,  I  was  brought  up  under  the  teaching  of  an 
"old  style"  Protestant  religion  with  its  strong  belief  in 
"right"  and  "wrong."  Swift  punishment  with  no  ex- 
planation was  often  administered  for  any  deviation  from 
the  accepted  rules  for  a  child's  behavior.  This  built  up 
resentment  within  me  because  often  I  was  unable  to  see 
any  connection  between  what  I  had  done  and  the  punish- 
ment I  received.  Since  my  training  had  taught  me  to 
show  respect  to  white  adults,  I  was  unable  to  express  my 
resentment  toward  the  grown-up  members  of  the  family. 
However,  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  instill  in  me  a 
similar  respect  toward  Negroes.  In  fact,  all  that  I  saw 
and  heard  established  an  attitude  just  the  opposite  of  re- 
spect toward  them.  This  lack  of  respect  and  the  cor- 
responding absence  of  any  fear  of  consequences  caused 
me  to  vent  my  accumulated  resentments  on  the  Negroes 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact.  To  make  this  easier,  the 
stamp  of  approval  was  actually  put  on  aggression  toward 
Negroes.  This  was  not  always  expressed,  but  silence  in 
the  face  of  rudeness  and  even  violence  impressed  me  with 
the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  because  of  such 
behavior.  Thus  in  the  white  southern  child  a  pattern 
of  aggression  toward  Negroes  is  shaped  and  when  he 
becomes  an  adult  this  attitude  is  a  part  of  his  personality. 


k-ELATIVELY   FEW   PERSONS   REARED   UNDER   THE   INFLUENCES 

of  a  conservative  middle  class  white  southern  family,  who 
continue  to  live  in  the  social  setup  of  the  South,  are  able 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  belief  in  their  own  racial  superi- 
ority. Even  if  one  doubts  the  truth  of  these  convictions, 
the  social  pressure  is  usually  too  great  for  even  a  potential 
liberal  to  go  counter  to  the  group  opinion.  Lillian  Smith 
of  Clayton,  Georgia,  and  Judge  J.  W.  Waring  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  are  examples  of  liberal  southerners 
who  have  overstepped  the  caste  restrictions  to  a  certain 
extent.  My  understanding  is  that  both  these  distin- 
guished southerners  are  ostracized  by  many  of  their 
former  friends.  These  two  individuals  happen  to  be 
financially  secure — they  are  not  threatened  by  loss  of  in- 
come because  of  their  break  with  custom  and  tradition. 
But  for  the  average  southern  liberal  the  economic  prob- 
lem assumes  an  importance  which  cannot  be  disregarded. 
He  is  apt  to  force  into  the  back  of  his  mind  any  doubts 
about  things  as  they  are  and  to  accept  the  prevailing 
view.  It  is  much  easier  to  live  anywhere  if  one  goes 
along  with  the  majority.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
South  where  virtually  all  agencies  seem  bent  on  preserv- 
ing the  caste  status  quo. 
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Youth  in  the  West  Zone 


The  backgrounds,  experiences,  and  attitudes  which  warp  so  many  young  Germans, 
imperiling  not  only  their  own  future  but    the    peace    of    Europe    and    the    world. 

ROSE  ALBERT  PORTER 


WHAT  KIND  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ARE  CROWING  UP  IN 
postwar  Germany?  The  answer  is  important — 
not  only  to  Germany,  but  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
Europe,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well.  I  have  had 
a  somewhat  unusual  opportunity  to  study  this  new  gen- 
eration. For  more  than  a  year,  I  have  lived  in  the 
Rhine-Westphalia  industrial  area  directly  adjoining  the 
Ruhrgebiet,  and  my  German  is  fluent.  I  have  talked 
to  young  people  in  all  the  Zones,  in  railroad  stations  and 
restaurants,  at  tennis  courts  and  concert  halls,  in  the 
student  centers.  I  have  given  them  lifts  along  the  Auto- 
bahn. But  I  know  them  best  from  having  lived  and 
played  with  them  in  a  Quaker  neighborhood  center  in 
the  British  Zone  of  West  Germany. 

This  center  is  located  in  the  industrial  city  of  Wupper- 
tal  famous  for  its  Schwebebahn,  an  overhanging  trolley 
which  sways  precariously  over  the  muddy,  dye-stained 
waters  of  the  Wupper  River.  The  city  has  a  popula- 
tion of  some  400,000  with  a  large  number  of  young 
people,  who  are  typical  of  Germany's  urban  youth.  Many 
refugees  from  the  East  come  through  Wuppertal  and 
their  attitude  and  ideas  are  colored  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  an  extra  hurdle  to  overcome. 

Last  summer,  sleeping  on  the  floor  of  the  emergency 
quarters  in  a  ]ugendherbirge  (youth  hostel)  with  a  group 
of  young  people  from  the  center,  I  was  given  some  star- 
tling statistics.  In  a  group  of  twenty-two,  fifteen  had  lost 
their  fathers  in  World  War  II  (dead  or  missing),  most 
of  them  in  Russia.  Another  father  was  blinded,  still  an- 
other permanently  crippled  and  one  boy  of  sixteen  had 
lost  his  entire  family  in  an  air  attack. 

He  had  been  one  of  the  center's  "difficult"  boys.  If 
one  of  his  companions  accidentally  shoved  Hans,  he 
would  go  off  alone  and  cry  bitterly.  It  was  when  he  and 
I  were  taking  a  walk  together,  he  told  me  about  his 
tragedy.  One  day  when  the  siren  sounded,  he  recounted, 
he  was  caught  on  one  of  the  numerous  bridges  that 
cross  the  Wupper.  With  other  people  he  dived  into 
the  shallow  water  and  waited  while  the  earth  shook  with 
percussion  bombs  and  the  city  flamed  for  miles  around. 
Some  people  ran  out  of  their  burning  houses  only  to  be 
caught  in  the  molten  hot  asphalt.  But  Hans  managed 
to  outwait  the  bombardment.  When  it  ended,  he  ran 
through  the  rain  of  debris,  smoke,  and  fumes,  only  to 
find  his  house  demolished  and  his  familv  buried  in  the 


— By  an  American  social  worker  recently  re- 
turned from  a  year  and  a  half  with  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  in  Germany. 


smoldering  hot  ashes,  rubble,  and  broken  cement  blocks. 

Many  young  Germans  have  a  similar  experience  be- 
hind them.  It  is  not  conducive  to  a  stable,  integrated 
attitude  toward  life.  Just  as  the  buildings  in  a  bombed 
out  area  are  shells  that  look  whole  at  a  distance  and  only 
reveal  their  hollow  interiors  on  closer  view,  so  the  young 
people  of  Germany  (at  first  glance  much  like  the  youth 
of  other  lands)  expose  their  sick  souls  only  on  closer 
acquaintance.  However  expressed,  fearful  insecurity  is 
the  chief  characteristic  of  West  German  youth  today.  The 
insecurity  may  show  itself  as  nervous  conceit  and  over- 
confidence,  as  haunting  fear,  cynical  resignation  or  shut- 
in  absorption  in  self. 

The  age  group  strongly  influenced  by  HJ  (Hitler 
]ugend)  and  BDM  (Bund  Dentscher  Maedchen)  is  the 
sickest  of  all.  Many  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  Hitler 
was  wrong — only  that  he  failed;  or  that  his  ideas  were 
sound  but  his  execution  of  them  bad.  This  view  char- 
acterizes many  of  the  university  students  who  were 
soldiers  at  sixteen  or  seventeen.  A  medical  student  in 
Munich,  presenting  this  viewpoint,  said  that  one  third 
of  his  fellow  students  in  that  area  agree  with  him.  He 
held  that  if  Hitler  felt  that  the  Jews  should  get  out  of 
Germany  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  this  opinion  but  that 
he  should  have  let  them  go  quietly  with  their  possessions 
and  that  he  was  only  wrong  in  having  imprisoned  and 
killed  them.  Similarly  with  all  other  anti-Hitler  groups 
• — Communists,  Social  Democrats,  and  so  on.  Where  all 
these  people  should  have  gone  the  young  man  did  not 
profess  to  know. 
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I-OST    OF    THIS     STUDENT    GROUP    HELD    THAT    THEY    WERE 

ready  to  reject  Nazism  completely  in  1945  and  eager 
to  embrace  democratic  ideas  but  they  insisted  we  did  not 
"ring  true." 

Neither  the  British  nor  the  Americans  carried  con- 
viction —  there  was  too  wide  a  gap  between  what  we 
said  and  what  we  did.  In  rejecting  democracy  prac- 
tically all  the  young  Germans  explained  to  me  that  our 
treatment  of  Negroes  made  them  skeptical,  and  insisted 
that  such  discrimination  is  closely  akin  to  Nazism. 

No  one  in  the  United  States  can  realize  how  race  dis- 
crimination bomerangs  in  Europe.  Every  effort  to  ex- 
plain it  away  is  met  with  cynical  disbelief.  German  j 
youth  are  extremely  well  informed  on  how  discrimination 
works  in  the  States.  A  young  veteran  of  twenty-one  in 
one  of  the  English  classes  in  the  center  told  me  that  he 
had  been  driven  to  an  American  prison  camp  by  a  Negro 
soldier.  He  said  the  soldier  treated  him  with  such  un- 
expected kindness  that  he  inquired  the  reason.  The  Ne- 
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gro  answered,  the  German  said,  "Why  not?     You're  a 
prisoner.    I'm  a  slave." 

German  students  as  a  rule  separate  themselves  from 
the  young  people  of  the  working  class.  This  sharp  di- 
vision is  hard  for  an  American  to  understand.  The 
young  wage  earners  resent  the  students.  They  say  that 
money,  not  scholarship,  decides  whether  or  not  one  gets 
an  education.  I  felt  that  this  system,  under  which  a  boy 
or  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  becomes  a  Lehrling  (ap- 
prentice) instead  of  going  on  with  school,  is  a  major 
cause  of  discontent  in  West  Germany  today.  One  eve- 
ning a  pale  little  boy,  who  looked  about  eleven  by  Amer- 
ican standards,  stood  outside  the  Quaker  center  smok- 
ing a  cigarette.  As  I  came  along  he  asked  why  he 
couldn't  come  in  to  the  center  at  night.  I  explained  the 
city  laws  that  require  youngsters  to  be  home  before  dark. 
He  protested,  "But  I  am  seventeen — eighteen  soon." 
Astonished,  I  asked  him  some  questions.  A  mason's  ap- 
prentice, he  received  thirty  marks  a  month  (about  |7). 
Apprentices  serve  from  two  to  five  years  and  receive 
token  sums  almost  below  a  living  wage.  TB  is  quite 
common  among  them  as  are  other 
diseases  caused  by  malnourish- 
ment.  Almost  all  have  skin  sores 
due  to  inadequate  diet  or  dirt. 
With  the  housing  shortage,  such  a 
child  usually  sleeps  with  two  or 
three  other  children,  and  they  may 
be  joined  by  the  grownups  too. 

Many  of  the  West  German 
youth  in  both  the  student  and  ap- 
prentice groups  are  eager  to  emi- 
grate. Those  studying  for  the  pro- 
fessions, particularly  the  medical 
students,  are  convinced  that  there 
is  no  future  for  them  in  Germany. 
This  intense  wish  to  leave  Ger- 
many and  often  to  leave  Europe 
may  be  another  evidence  of  anxiety 

and  insecurity. 
German   youth's   generally   high 

standards  of  honesty  and  obedience 

are  impressive.    Only  yesterday  the 

black  market  thrived,  and  Ameri- 
can and  British  supplies  were  often 

the  main  sources.    The  grim  spur 

(if   hunger   prompted   parents  and 

grownups    to    direct    children    and 

youth  into  these  activities.     Often 

young  people,  girls  as  well  as  boys, 

hung  on  to  freight  cars  and  rode 

into  the  country  looking  for  a  po- 
tato  field    or    an    orchard    to    rob. 

Coal,  wood,  or  anything  else  that 

would  serve  as  fuel,  were  fair  ob- 
jects   for    theft.     In    the    darkest 

period,  older  boys  roved  the  torn, 

unlighted   city   streets   to   rob  and 

steal.     More   than  one   respectable 

citizen  returned  home  stark  naked. 

Suddenly,    with    currency    reform, 

goods    began    to    appear    in    shop 

windows,  ruins  began  to  be  cleaned 

up,  employment  was  available,  and 

with  these  first  signs  of  order,  most 


parents  forbade  all  illicit  activity.  In  general,  the  young 
people  accepted  this  sudden  about-face.  However,  as 
reminders  of  the  "bad  days"  there  is  still  incessant  smok- 
ing and  the  drinking  of  schnapps  and  wines  by  adoles- 
cents. 

There  is  little  time  or  opportunity  for  play.  Where  a 
neighborhood  center  is  a  second  or  third  choice  in  the 
States,  in  Germany  it  is  so  important  that  the  young 
people  cling  to  it  desperately.  When  a  special  time  is 
set  aside  for  certain  groups  to  play  pingpong,  or  chess, 
or  for  folk  dancing,  the" others  hang  about  aimlessly,  hav- 
ing no  other  place  to  go.  At  home,  quarters  are  so 
crowded  there  is  incessant  quarreling  and  friction.  Stand- 
ards of  sex  behavior  have  been  twisted  and  warped. 
From  what  the  young  people  told  me,  Hitler  youth  or- 
ganizations encouraged  an  un-moral  attitude — that  is, 
everything  was  all  right  if  it  was  done  for  the  Fuehrer 
and  "right"  and  "wrong"  changed  constantly  with  Na- 
tional Socialist  policy,  whether  it  had  to  do  with  religion 
or  the  social  mores. 

In   their   own    homes   today,    young    people    are   con- 


I'liotos  by  Olfricd   Schmidt   from   Black   Star 


Students  at  the  Munich  Technical  College  attend  lectures  in  their  work 
clothes.    Between    classes    they    work    at    the    restoration    of   the   college 
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fronted  with  situations  which  have  no  resemblance  to 
normal  standards.  They  say  bitterly  that  the  older  gen- 
eration tries  to  impose  a  "do  as  I  say  but  not  as  I  do" 
principle.  Often  a  refugee  is  taken  into  a  home  that  is 
already  overcrowded.  In  the  fatherless  household  he  be- 
comes the  "Uncle."  Often,  since  the  father  is  missing 
but  not  certified  dead,  a  marriage  is  impossible.  Or  per- 
haps the  Uncle  has  left  a  wife  somewhere  along  the  long 
trek  from  Schleswig-Holstein  to  the  Ruhrgebiet  and 
does  Hot  know  whether  she  is  alive  or  dead.  When  the 


Applicants  for  part  time  work  to  help  defray  col- 
lege  expenses  crowd   a   students'   labor  exchange 

mother  in  such  n  home  attempts  to  curb  a  dau'gh'ter'sf 
behavior,   the   daughter   is   likely   to  point  out  that   the 
mother's  situation  is  not  above  reproach. 

Even  in  so-called  "normal"  homes  the  pressures  are 
often  abnormal.  A  "home"  may  be  a  cubby  hole  in  a 
windowless  bunker,  the  built-up  corner  of  a  bombed 
house,  or  a  room  with  only  three  walls  standing.  Young 
people  may  pass  shop  windows  piled  with  luxurious  foods 
or  expensive  clothes,  but  the  diet  at  home  is  still  red  cab- 
bage and  potatoes  and  the  clothes  are  mostly  made-over. 
The  father,  who  fell  in  Russia,  may  have  left  a  suit 
in  the  closet  when  he  was  called  to  the  front,  and  the 
son  or  daughter  now  inherits  these  garments.  The  final 
costume  probably  will  not  even  faintly  resemble  the 
"Vienna  model"  in  the  shop  window  on.  Koenigsalle  in 
Duesseldorf.  Luxury  shops  and  empty  purses,  whipped 
cream  cakes  in  bakeshops  and  not  a  drop  of  milk  at 
home — these  are  contrasts  that  make  for  distrust  and 
discontent. 

The  war  period  robbed  many  young  people  of  their 
childhcKxl  and  youth,  so  some  of  the  twenty-year-olds 
play  like  six-year-olds.  The  youth  feel  betrayed  by  their 
elders,  if  they  feel  at  all,  but  most  of  them  try  to  steel 
themselves  against  emotion.  To  encase  themselves  in  a 
hard  crust  of  indifference,  to  center  their  frenzied  activity 
on  securing  something  for  themselves — that  seems  to  be 
their  goal,  if  one  can  call  it  a  goal.  They  are  hesitant 


to  help  a  friend  or  a  neighbor.  If  they  stop  for  one 
second  in  their  feverish  activity,  the  war  may  overtake 
them,  bombs  may  fall  again,  and  so  this  intense  ab- 
sorption in  self  becomes  a  kind  of  hypnotic  paralysis. 

Walking  across  a  busy  street  corner  with  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  I  put  my  hand  on  his  arm  as  he  tried  to  dash  in 
front  of  a  car.  He  smiled  oddly  and  said,  "You  Ameri- 
cans thing  a  lot  about  a  single  life,  don't  you?  We  don't. 
I'm  sure  that  I  will  die  in  the  next  few  years  when  a 
bomb  falls  from  the  sky  and  blows  me  up."  Even 
catastrophe  is  not  regarded  as  general  but  as  highly  per- 
sonalized. I  tried  to  break  through  this  fatalism,  but  as 
I  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  peace  and  saw  the  eager 
light  of  hope  come  into  the  boy's  eyes,  the  words  stuck 
in  my  throat. 

Only  for  a  brief  moment  in  the  East  Sector  of  Berlin 
did  I  lose  my  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  youth.  Outside 
the  Russian  House  of  Culture  the  radio  blared  a  tirade 
against  American  millionaires.  Not  being  an  American 
millionaire,  I  ventured  to  go  inside.  The  building  was 
teeming  with  young  Germans,  busily  absorbed,  simply 
but  cleanly  dressed,  somehow  not  at  all  fearful.  I  thought 
they  must  be  there  for  a  dance  or  a  romantic  movie,  but 
no — the  sign  announced  a  lecture  on  what  seemed  to  me 
an  obscure  subject  and  the  admission  was  50  pjennige. 
When  I  described  this  scene  to  a  Munich  law  student 
he  warned  me  that  I  failed  to  see  the  sinister  factors  be- 
hind the,-enthusiasm.  Perhaps  I  did,  but  still  there  is  the 
enthusiasm"1  and  it  is  better  to  face  the  fact  that  it  is 
there.  Obviously,  if  there  are  only  fear  and  uncertainty 
to  set  against  this  eager  hopefulness,  in  the  end  there 
will  be  little  choice.  . 

Another  strong  belief  expressed  to  me  by  young  Ger- 
mans is'' their  conviction  that  the  principle  of  "might 
makes  right"  governs  both  international  and  local  affairs, 
"How  have  the  times  changed  since  Hitler?"  they  asked 
me,  and  I  did  not  know-how  to  reply.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  nothing  positive  exists  in  this  peculiar  isolation 
'f.  y'outh.  Happiness  cannot  thrive  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  bitterness  and  distrust.  Americans  have  brought 
cigarettes  and  chocolates,  sports  and  radio  programs  to 
German  young  people — jazz  seems  to  be  our  most  suc- 
cessful contact. 
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OUTH     PROGRAMS     AND     CONFERENCES     SPONSORED     BY     US 

and  by  the  British  are  many,  and  are  of  value.  Even 
with  all  their  limitations,  they  help  break  through  this 
emotional  isolationism.  But  until  we,  and  by  "we"  I 
think  they  mean  the  older  generation,  can  show  that  we 
intend  to  create  a  world  of  peace  and  hope  in  which 
young  people  can  fulfill  themselves,  the  youth  of  West 
Germany  will  continue  to  live  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  For  that  in  the  end  is  what  it  really  amounts 
to.  One  cannot  say  they  are  groping.  Perhaps  as  indi- 
viduals they  are  seeking  a  solution  of  personal  prob- 
lems, but  collectively  they  have  stopped  groping.  They 
ask  themselves  certain  questions.  They  ask  the  same 
questions  of  us.  "What  does  Korea  mean?"  "Will  that 
war  spread?"  "When  will  the  war  reach  us  here?"  "How 
can  I  as  an  individual  escape  the  catastrophe  this  time?" 
Since  no  answers  are  forthcoming  either  from  them- 
selves or  from  us,  they  hold  their  breath  and  wait,  in- 
sulated by  their  fatalism  against  all  feelings  except 
anxiety  and  fear. 
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THE  SURVEY 


THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


New  Hope  for  the  Migrant? 


? 


ANNE  ROLLER  ISSLER 


OVERNOR  EARL  WARREN'S  COMMIT- 
LTEE  to  Survey  the  Agricultural  La- 
bor Resources  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
appointed  by  him  March  3,  1950,  at  the 
height  of  last  winter's  unemployment 
crisis  in  this  region  of  vast  industrialized 
farms  has  just  reported.  [See  "Belated 
Report  on  the  Okies,"  by  Anne  Roller 
Issler,  The  Survey,  May  1950.J 

Since  for  eight  decades  similar  com- 
mittees appointed  during  similar  crises 
have  reported  similar  problems  on  the 
part  of  California's  migrant  farm  work- 
ers, this  would  not  be  stop-press  news 
save  for  the  fact  that  the  request  for 
the  current  survey  came  from  the  "big 
growers"  themselves.  At  a  Conference 
on  Seasonal  Workers  Problems,  held  in 
Fresno  last  February,  the  Central  Valley 
Empire  Association  adopted  resolutions 
calling  upon  the  governor  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  recommend  such  action 
as  might  be  necessary  "to  provide  these 
workers  with  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing." 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  Earl 
Coke,  director  of  Agricultural  Extension, 
University  of  California,  and  the  execu- 
tive direction  of  Paul  Prasow,  labor  re- 
lations expert  on  leave  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  the  fif- 
teen-member committee  employed  a 
small  research  staff  and  held  public 
hearings  with  written  as  well  as  oral 
testimony. 

The  committee,  its  members  repre- 
senting growers'  organizations,  labor, 
education,  social  work,  state  and  county 
government,  the  churches,  veterans  and 
minority  groups,  made 
thirty-five  formal  recom- 
mendations. All  these 
may  be  summed  up 
under  five  heads — em- 
ployment, relief,  hous- 
ing, education,  physical 
and  mental  health. 

Considering    the    fact 


that  most  of  the  seasonal  workers'  prob- 
lems were  ascribed  to  "their  low  eco- 
nomic status,"  the  average  annual  wage 
being  |1,200,  it  is  noteworthy  that  there 
were  no  recommendations  concerning 
collective  bargaining.  On  the  other  hand, 
year-round  employment  was  stressed  as 
"the  most  important  problem  confront- 
ing agriculture."  Statistics  tor  the  seven 
San  Joaquin  counties  showed  only  25,- 
500  temporary  employes  in  March,  1950, 
as  compared  with  159,000  during  the 
previous  October,  with  35,000  families 
on  relief  in  one  winter  month. 

Diversification  of  crops,  public  works, 
and  industries  to  operate  in  slack  sea- 
sons, were  seen  as  possible  long  range 
aids  to  full  employment,  but  these 
must  wait  upon  the  future.  Hence, 
"throughout  the  public  hearings,  there 
were  presented  numerous  recommenda- 
tions for  and  against  extension  of  un- 
employment insurance  to  California 
agricultural  workers,"  either  on  a  na- 
tional or  a  statewide  basis.  Among 
the  groups  on  record  as  favoring  such 
extension  were  the  welfare  supervisors 
of  Fresno,  Tulare,  and  Kern  coun- 
ties, the  Home  Missions  Council  of 
North  America,  the  Bakersfield  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  the  California  Re- 
search and  Legislative  Committee,  the 
California  Federation  of  Young  Demo- 
crats, the  National  Farm  Labor  Union, 
AFL,  the  San  Joaquin  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers, the  Salvation  Army,  the  Fresno 
Community  Service  Center.  Solidly 
against  the  proposal  of  unemployment 


insurance  for  California  alone  were  the 
major  farm  organizations,  but  not  all 
farmers  were  opposed  to  such  provisions 
on  a  national  basis.  In  the  end,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  not  only  full  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance  but  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  insurance  to  all 
agricultural  workers  in  the  United 
States. 

Meanwhile,  the  committee  held,  the 
laws  governing  relief,  confused  because 
of  residence  provisions,  must  be  im- 
proved. Backed  by  county  supervisors 
as  well  as  social  workers,  the  committee 
recommended  county  responsibility  for 
county  residents,  intercounty  reimburse- 
ments for  needy  workers  away  from 
home,  state  assistance  for  those  who 
have  not  been  in  any  county  long 
enough  to  establish  legal  residence.  The 
problem  not  being  confined  to  Cali- 
fornia, the  governor  was  urged  to  ex- 
plore the  question  of  acquiring  federal 
help  in  assisting  "the  interstate  migrant 
in  need." 


1   HERE    WAS    MUCH     DISCUSSION     OF     THE 

rapid  advance  of  mechanized  farming, 
especially  in  the  cotton  fields,  where 
this  year  it  is  expected  there  will  be 
one  picking  machine  to  every  500  acres. 
A  program  of  retraining  machine-dis- 
placed agricultural  workers  was  favored. 
The  committee  also  recognized  the  com- 
petition offered  the  workers  by  Mexican 
"wetbacks" — illegal  entrants  from  south 
of  the  border — and  asked  the  federal 
government  to  increase  its  border  patrol. 
A  recommendation  of 
almost  revolutionary 
proportions  was  that 
favoring  the  expansion 
of  public  housing.  The 
big  growers,  through 
their  Central  Valley 
Empire  Association, 
testified  that  "profits. 
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income  rates,  and  taxes,  do  not  permit 
the  farmer  to  provide  housing  for  sea- 
sonal workers  that  is  compatible  with  a 
decent  American  standard  of  living." 

The  partial  remedies  suggested  by 
the  committee  were  higher  depreciation 
rates  "for  income  tax  purposes,"  tech- 
nical building  assistance  and  better  hous- 
ing inspection  by  the  state,  and  long 
term  loans  to  workers  who  "wish  to 
establish  roots"  by  building  their  own 
homes. 

The  final  recommendation,  that  local 
public  housing  authorities  utilize  funds 
available  under  the  Public  Housing  Act, 
was  in  part  a  result  of  the  publicity 
given  last  winter  (not  only  in  The 
Survey,  but  in  the  daily  press,  Collier's, 
and  Life)  to  shocking  housing  condi- 
tions in  California's  rural  slums.  The 
new  federal  law  retains  for  transfer  to 
local  public  housing  authorities  the 
twenty-two  model  camps  formerly  man- 
aged by  the  federal  government,  which 
the  state  subsequently  refused  to  buy  at 
a  tenth  of  their  value.  If  the  commit- 
tee's most  important  recommendation  on 
housing  is  carried  out,  these  will  be 
augmented  by  new  camps  and  camp 
sites  under  "state,  county,  and  local 
agencies." 


A 


LMOST  AS   REVOLUTIONARY  WERE   SOME 

of  the  recommendations  concerning  edu- 
cation. Because  of  their  migrancy,  the 
children  of  seasonal  workers  were  de- 
scribed as  "handicapped,"  with  needs 
as  definite  as  those  of  cripples.  The 
state  was  asked  to  provide  specialized 
personnel,  to  help  finance  school  districts 
with  large  enrollment  fluctuations,  to 
expand  the  school  lunch  program,  to 
retain  the  Child  Care  Centers,  to  plug 
up  the  loopholes  in  the  Labor  Code  that 
now  make  it  possible  to  disregard  age 
restrictions,  work  permits,  and  health 
hazards  in  the  employment  of  children. 
On  the  adult  side,  farmers  were  urged 
to  learn  "the  latest  techniques  in  im- 
proved labor  utilization"  and  "better 
labor  relations,"  while  the  children's 
parents  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
adult  education  program  offered  by  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  through 
its  home  advisers. 

Closely  allied  were  the  recommenda- 
tions having  to  do  with  mental  hygiene, 
the  chief  concern  here  being  "the  need 
for  security  within  an  established  com- 
munity." High  school  districts,  as  the 
most  practical  units,  were  asked  to 
organize  recreation  programs.  Church, 
civic,  welfare,  farm,  and  women's 


groups  were  asked  to  interpret  to  the 
community  the  migrant's  need  of  "be- 
longing." It  was  pointed  out  that  "a 
significant  number  of  people  entering 
the  area  as  migrants  have  already  be- 
come permanent  residents,"  that  others 
would  settle  down  if  made  to  feel  wel- 
come, that  rejection  on  the  part  of  the 
community  is  socially  undesirable. 

With  regard  to  physical  health,  it  was 
recommended  that  Governor  Warren 
make  available  to  all  agricultural  work- 
ers a  "planned  and  organized  system  of 
medical  care,"  on  a  statewide  basis. 
On  the  local  level,  the  counties  were 
requested  to  decentralize  their  health 
facilities  through  the  use  of  mobile  clin- 
ics, and  "since  disease  recognizes  no 
geographical  boundaries,"  to  provide 
health  services  to  migrants  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  permanent  residents. 

As  its  final  recommendation,  the  com- 


mittee proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  California  Agricultural  La- 
bor Resources  Board,  to  carry  on  its  un- 
finished work  of  lesearch  and  planning. 
Pointing  to  already  existing  boards  of 
this  type  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
it  suggested  that  California  study  their 
programs  and  adapt  them  to  its  own 
special  needs. 

All  in  all,  a  noteworthy  report  with 
hopeful  implications  for  the  future  - 
provided  it  is  not  mere  filed  and  for- 
gotten. Californians  are  calling  the  com- 
mittee that  fostered  it  the  "big  growers 
committee."  The  industrialized  farm- 
ers have  put  themselves  on  the  spot.  Do 
they  really  mean  to  offer  the  laborers 
in  their  field  factories  "a  decent  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living"?  People  all 
over  the  country,  many  of  them  long 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  dis- 
possessed, are  waiting  to  see. 


Youth  Behind  Reformatory  Walls 


A  STORM  OF  CONTROVERSY  OVER  THF 
treatment  of  New  York  State's 
youthful  offenders  arose  last  month  as 
the  result  of  a  report  "Youth  Within 
Walls,"  by  Bertram  M.  Beck,  released  by 
the  Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York.  Based  on  a  study  conducted 
jointly  by  the  Society's  Bureau  of  Public- 
Affairs  and  its  Youth  Bureau  Commit- 
tee's subcommittee  on  delinquency,  the 
report  contrasts  New  York's  correctional 
facilities  for  youthful  offenders  un- 
favorably with  those  of  California  and 
New  Jersey.  It  points  out  that  while 
New  York  has  made  "several  notable 
advances  in  the  treatment  of  the  older 
adolescent  offender"  in  the  past  ten 
years,  it  has  not  gone  as  far  as  a  num- 
ber of  other  states  in  incorporating  the 
policies  of  the  model  Youth  Correction 
Authority  Act  drafted  by  the  American 
Law  Institute  a  decade  ago.  (See 
"Youth  Justice,"  by  Curtis  Bok,  Survey 
Graphic,  June  1940.) 

Pulling  no  punches,  "Youth  Within 
Walls"  implies  that  much  of  New 
York's  lag  in  the  correctional  field  can 
be  laid  to  the  custodial-mindedness  of 
the  leadership  in  its  Department  of  Cor- 
rection which  relegates  rehabilitation  to 
a  position  secondary  to  security.  De- 
scribing in  some  detail  the  programs 
of  the  Reception  Center  for  Youthful 
Offenders,  and  the  maximum  and  med- 
ium security  reformatories  at  Elmira 
and  West  Coxsackie,  it  admits  they  rank 


"among  the  best  of  the  congregate  se- 
curity type,"  but  suggests  that  their 
influence  as  rehabilitative  forces  is 
hampered  by  a  "peno-correctional  phil- 
osophy which  is  in  transition  between 
a  goal  of  punishment  and  one  of  treat- 
ment." Modern  terms,  such  as  "treat- 
ment," "diagnosis,"  and  "casework." 
borrowed  from  various  professions,  are 
in  use  without  the  knowledge  or  quali- 
fied personnel  they  demand,  it  points 
out,  and  thus  "have  become  cloaks 
rather  than  descriptive  labels."  Well 
intentioned  rehabilitative  projects,  the 
report  maintains,  are  bogged  down  by 
the  bigness  of  the  institutions,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  underscore  security 
measures;  by  low  salaries  and  lack  of 
promotional  opportunities  of  supervi- 
sory and  professional  employes;  and  by 
an  accent  on  custodial  experience  in 
civil  service  requirements. 

To  remedy  these  shortcomings  the 
report  recommends  a  program  for 
gradual  adoption  over  the  coming  years. 
This  has  as  its  first  essential  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Youth  Division  within  the 
State  Department  of  Correction  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  state  correctional 
institutions  concerned  with  male  offend- 
ers from  the  ages  of  16  to  21.  To 
the  present  institutions  it  would  add 
eight  work  camps  similar  to  the  Calif- 
ornia forestry  camps,  a  psychiatric  treat- 
ment center,  and  a  medical  unit  for 
men  with  chronic  disabilities,  and 
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would  refocus  the  programs  of  the  pres- 
ent institutions.  Elmira  would  be  kept 
as  a  security  institution  to  house  the 
"difficult"  boys,  but  its  population 
would  be  reduced  from  the  present 
1300  to  600,  to  make  possible  more 
diversified  treatment,  while  its  present 
educational  emphasis  would  give  way 
to  a  more  intensified  guidance  service, 
and  new  industries  would  be  intro- 
duced to  provide  more  opportunities  for 
production.  Coxsackie  housing  about 
480  boys,  in  contrast  to  its  present  800, 
would  have  a  distinct  educational  focus, 
and  would  be  used  for  youths  needing 
additional  education  in  a  controlled  en- 
vironment. 

The  Reception  Center,  which  would 
have  complete  freedom  for  making 
transfers  based  strictly  on  the  needs  of 
the  youth,  would  have  added  to  its 
staff  more  psychologists  and  social 
workers  who  would  have  chief  respon- 
sibility of  placing  the  findings  of  all 
the  specialists  "within  the  framework 
of  a  total  understanding  of  the  human 
being."  These  would  be  used  as  a 
basis  not  only  for  assignment  and  the 
individualized  guidance  service  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  institutions  but  also 
for  research  on  the  causes  of  crime. 

The  cost  of  these  innovations,  the  re- 
port suggests,  could  be  saved  from  the 
high  construction  costs  that  a  security 
centered  program  inevitably  involves. 

Shortly  after  the  release  of  the  report 
officials  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  and 
Elmira  Reception  Center  publicly  ob- 


jected to  many  of  its  proposals.  Their 
criticisms  centered  on  the  establishment 
of  "impractical"  work  camps  and  the 
"overemphasis"  on  psychiatry  and  psy- 
chology. Maintaining  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction  had  adequate  in- 
stitutions to  care  for  the  people  sen- 
tenced to  them,  Col.  Leroy  Weaver 
superintendent  of  the  reformatory,  as- 
serted that  they  were  organized  on  ex- 
perience and  "not  through  theoretical 
and  fantastic  ideas  promoted  by  inex- 
perienced social  workers  who  have 
failed  through  their  hare-brained,  cod- 
dling ideas." 

On  the  other  hand,  Edward  R.  Cass, 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission of  Correction,  and  director  of 
the  American  Prison  Association,  told 
a  Survey  reporter  that  "while  he  did 
not  see  eye  to  eye  with  its  author" 
the  report  was  valid  in  reconsidering 
basic  correctional  policies.  Said  he:  "The 
fact  that  the  Youth  Commission  is  now 
exercising  its  power  under  the  law' 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  dealing  with  youth,  gives 
support  to  the  sentiment  that  there  is 
need  for  clarification  and  improvement." 

Austin  MacCormick,  director  of  the 
Osborne  Association  also  took  a  salu- 
tary view  of  the  report  for  bringing 
correctional  issues  out  in  the  open.  "The 
people  of  New  York,"  said  he,  "must 
face  the  fact  that  although  we  have 
established  such  notable  institutions  as 
Walkill  Prison  and  the  Elmira  Recen- 
tion  Center  and  have  improved  our  in- 


The  Survey  Award— Deadline  Approaching 


This  month  offers  our  readers  the 
final  opportunity  for  participating 
in  the  choice  of  a  recipient  of  the 
Survey  Award  for  1951,  with  Feb- 
ruary 28,  set  as  the  deadline  for 
mailing  in  nominations.  The 
Award,  for  "imaginative  and  con- 
structive contribution  to  social 
work"  will  be  presented  in  Atlantic 
City  at  a  general  session  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  on  May  14,  by  Ollie  Ran- 
dall, chairman  of  this  year's  Sur- 
vey Award  committee.  The  winner 
will  be  chosen  by  vote  of  a  fifteen- 
member  committee  from  a  list  of 
all  the  nominees  sent  in  by  Survey 
readers  and  friends. 

Each  reader  is  entitled  to  submit 


as  many  nominations  as  he  chooses, 
but  each  nomination  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  descriptive  para- 
graph of  about  100  words  contain- 
ing information  on  the  nominee's 
present  interest  and  occupation  as 
well  as  his  social  work  background, 
and  giving  the  reasons  he  or  she  is 
deemed  eligible  to  be  honored  in 
the  name  of  The  Survey.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  nominees  be  na- 
tionally known,  merely  that  they 
have  contributed  significantly  to 
social  work,  locally,  regionally,  na- 
tionally, or  internationally. 

The  award  has  been  offered  by 
The  Survey  each  year  since  1948 
in  honor  of  one  of  its  founders 
and  first  editor,  Edward  T.  Devine. 


stitutions  for  women,  our  feet  have  been 
in  the  past  while  other  states,  particu- 
larly California  and  New  Jersey  have 
been  going  forward." 

Present   Status 
Of  UNICEF 

ONE  PIECE  OF  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
inherited  by  the  present  Congress 
from  its  predecessor  is  the  responsibility 
for  providing  the  United  States'  1950-51 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency  Fund. 
Set  up  by  the  Third  UN  General  As- 
sembly in  1946  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  and  adolescents  in  countries 
which  were  victims  of  aggression,  the 
Fund  has  recently  extended  its  mass 
feeding  and  immunization  programs  to 
needy  areas  outside  Europe.  In  doing  so 
it  has  obligated  all  of  its  present  re- 
sources, including  the  remainder  of  the 
$75,000,000  contribution  made  by  the 
United  States  three  years  ago.  Since  its 
inception  the  Fund  has  fed  over  6,000,- 
000  children  and  has  conducted  a  num- 
ber of  large  scale  tuberculosis  immuni- 
zation programs,  mostly  in  Europe  and 
the  Near  East. 

Before  the  81st  Congress  breathed  its 
last  at  the  end  of  December  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  had  considered 
proposals  for  UNICEF  support  on 
which  they  failed  to  take  action.  This 
failure  probably  can  be  laid  more  to- 
confusion  than  penny-pinching,  for,  at 
the  time  the  question  of  a  contribution 
was  up  for  consideration,  the  future  of 
UNICEF  was  being  hotly  debated  in 
various  UN  bodies,  with  the  United 
States  taking  an  aggressive  but  unpopu- 
lar stand  for  change.  The  issue  was- 
not  whether  children's  work  should 
continue,  but  how  it  should  proceed. 
The  United  States  and  seven  other  "con- 
tributing nations"  were  proposing  a  re- 
constitution  of  the  agency  into  a  perma 
nent  child  welfare  organization  with 
long  range  concerns,  working  more 
closely  with  the  UN  Secretariat  and  the 
other  specialized  agencies,  such  as  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  the 
Food  and  Agricultural  Organization. 
The  Asiatic  and  Latin  American  na- 
tions, however,  were  calling  for  a  pro- 
longation of  the  status  quo,  with  a' 
greater  extension  of  the  agency's  pro- 
grams to  their  parts  of  the  world  where 
"children  have  been  in  a  state  of 
emergency  for  centuries." 

Arguing    that    the    European    emerg- 
ency for  which  UNICEF  had  been  set 
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up  had  subsided  and  that  no  agency 
could  hope  to  feed  and  protect  all  the 
needy  children  in  the  world,  the  United 
States  has  been  making  efforts  since  last 
spring  to  transform  UNICEF  to  the 
kind  of  organization  which  could  help 
governments  get  at  the  basic  reasons  for 
chronic  need  in  many  of  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world.  It  tried  its 
powers  of  persuasion  first  on  the  Social 
Commission  (see  The  Survey,  July  1950, 
page  336)  and  then  on  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  which  adopted  a 
resolution  in  line  with  the  U.  S.  views 
last  summer.  This  asked  for  more  long 
range  emphasis  in  programing,  a  change 
in  name  to  United  Nations  Internation- 
al Children's  Endowment  Fund,  an  ad- 
visory committee  containing  representa- 
tives from  WHO,  FAO,  and  the  ILO 
to  which  all  projects  would  have  to  be 
submitted  for  approval,  and  inclusion 
of  the  agency's  administrative  expenses 
in  the  regular  UN  budget  so  that  all 
the  nations  would  have  a  part  in  its 
support. 

The  ECOSOC  resolution,  however, 
was  set  aside  by  the  Fifth  Assembly's 
Third  Committee  (Social,  Humanitar- 
ian, Cultural)  where,  in  spite  of  as- 
surances to  the  contrary  by  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  other  members  of 
the  U.S.  delegation,  the  view  that  it 
would  cut  off  UNICEF's  power  to  help 
children  in  the  event  of  catastrophe,  pre- 
vailed. Though  the  resolution  finally 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  directed 
UNICEF  to  make  efforts  to  meet  "the 
long  range  needs  of  children"  in  co- 
operation with  UN's  specialized  agen- 
cies, and  provided  for  a  change  in  board 
membership  to  include  member  nations 
of  the  Social  Commission,  it  left  the 
agency  for  at  least  a  period  of  three 


years  with  essentially  the  same  inde- 
pendence it  has  had  from  the  beginning. 
The  new  board,  which  also  contains  a 
wider  geographical  representation  than 
formerly,  is  meeting  for  the  first  time 
this  month. 

While  the  United  States  abstained 
from  voting  on  the  Assembly  resolution, 
its  spokesmen  at  the  UN  reaffirmed  this 
government's  belief  in  the  need  for  an 
international  child  welfare  program.  At 
present,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
State  Department,  in  recommending  a 
United  States  contribution  under  the 
existing  authorization,  has  pointed  out 


that  while  the  United  States  position 
was  defeated  by  the  UN  Assembly, 
UNICEF  itself,  in  its  planning  and 
programing  for  the  past  year  has  been 
leaning  administratively  in  the  coopera- 
tive, long  range  direction  the  United 
States  has  espoused. 

College  Students 
and  the  Emergency 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  EMERGENCY  ON 
the  present  college  generation  was 
the  chief  subject  of  interest,  anxiety, 
and  discussion  at  the  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  at  Atlantic  City  last  month. 
The  Association  represents  650  liberal 
arts  colleges  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Delegates  to  the  meeting  reported  that 
college  youths  are  enlisting  "in  droves," 
and  estimates  of  the  loss  of  enrollment 
by  the  end  of  the  present  academic 
year  ranged  as  high  as  80  percent  of 
the  male  student  body.  The  conference 
was  sharply  divided  on  the  question  of 
deferments,  some  holding  that  to 
"discriminate"  between  the  "average" 
and  the  "gifted"  would  be  unjust  and 
detrimental  to  morale,  others  arguing 
that  the  future  of  the  country  will  be 
jeopardized  if  potential  leaders  are  not 
given  the  fullest  opportunity  to  develop 
their  talent. 

Meanwhile,  the  Administration  pro- 
gram has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  by  George 
C.  Marshall,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
his  assistant  in  charge  of  manpower 
personnel  problems,  Anna  M.  Rosen- 
berg. In  preparing  their  program,  Gen- 
eral Marshall  and  Mrs.  Rosenberg  had 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  five  leading 
college  and  university  heads. 

Under  this  plan,  all  men  would  be 
subject  to  the  draft  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  each  would  receive  four 
months  of  basic  military  training,  before 
being  assigned  for  duty  or  for  spe- 
cialized training  for  the  remainder  of 
the  two-year  draft  period.  The  plan  calls 
for  expansion  of  the  ROTC  program  of 
college  training  for  young  officers  and 
for  the  deferment  by  the  President  of 
75,000  students  a  year  for  three  years 
to  complete  their  education  and  "keep 
the  educational  pipeline  from  drying 
up." 

The  three-year  limitation  on  de- 
ferment is  based  on  the  belief  that  after 
the  first  class  of  inductees  finish  their 
service  and  resume  their  education,  the 
colleges  will  be  back  on  a  stable  basis. 


But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  400,- 
000  men  a  year  enter  college,  the  de- 
ferment of  75,000  seems  unlikely  to 
solve  the  campus  problem. 

The  discussions  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  also 
revealed  the  anxiety  of  educators  over 
what  many  hold  to  be  the  undue  em- 
phasis of  the  armed  forces  on  "scien- 
tific and  technical"  education,  and  a 
tendency  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  liberal  education.  On  this  point, 
the  Marshall-Rosenberg  program  offers 
some  encouragement  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that  modern  education  should  be 
broader  than  a  curriculum  of  science 
and  technical  skill,  for  the  plan  states: 
"Methods  for  selecting  students  to  be 
deferred,  and  for  deciding  courses  of 
study  that  would  be  important  to  the 
national  interest  should  be  left  entirely 
in  civilian  hands  under  procedures  to 
be  drawn  up  by  the  President." 

Developments  at  the 
New  York  School 

A  HISTORIC  TIE  IN  THE  SOCIAL  WORK 
field  is  in  the  process  of  severance 
as  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
and  the  Community  Service  Society  of 
New  York  complete  the  legal  action 
necessary  to  their  separation,  an- 
nounced late  in  December.  The  School, 
organized  fifty-two  years  ago  by  the 
CSS  as  the  first  school  of  social  work  in 
the  country,  has  been  affiliated  with 
Columbia  University  since  1940,  but  has 
continued  to  operate  as  a  CSS  division. 
Under  the  separation  agreement,  part 
of  the  Society's  general  funds  will  be 
added  to  the  School's  endowment  to 
help  it  on  its  independent  financial  way. 
On  January  16,  the  School,  alma 
mater  of  the  late  Fiorina  Lasker,  an- 
nounced the  receipt  of  two  gifts  totaling 
$41,000  from  the  Fiorina  Lasker  Fund. 
One,  of  $21,000,  will  further  its  recently 
inaugurated  doctoral  program  by  offer- 
ing a  $3,000  doctoral  fellowship  for 
the  next  seven  years.  Another  of  $20,- 
000,  will  endow  an  annual  series  of 
three  lectures  by  outstanding  authori- 
ties on  social  work  and  provide  for  their 
publication.  At  a  tea  with  the  faculty 
when  the  announcement  was  made, 
Loula  Lasker  explained  that  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel J.  Rosensohn,  Albert  Lasker,  and 
herself,  trustees'  of  the  Fund,  had 
chosen  the  school  as  one  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries in  its  distribution  because  of 
the  value  their  sister,  Fiorina,  had  placed 
on  her  training  there  as  preparation 
for  her  social  and  civic  activities. 
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social  welfare  in  terms  of  significant  people 


Two  Successful 

UN  Projects 

s  THE  INTERNATIONAL  REFUGEE  OR- 
ganization  goes  into  its  fourth  and 
final  year,  J.  DONALD  KINGSLEY, 
director  general,  anticipates  the  pleasure 
of  laying  this  largest  of  UN's  specialized 
agencies  to  rest  with  its  resettlement 
job  practically  complete — or,  as  he  says, 
"as  finished  as  it  could  ever  be  with  the 
world  the  kind  of  place  it  is."  For 
while  the  IRO  still  has  some  550,000 
displaced  persons  in  its  registry,  most 
of  them  in  Western  Europe,  it  already 
has  enough  "promissory  notes"  for  re- 
settlement opportunities  to  shrink  their 
numbers  to  what  he 
considers  an  "irreduci- 
ble minimum"  of  300,- 
000  by  October  1951 
when  the  agency  is  slat- 
ed for  liquidation. 

When  that  day  comes, 
the  IRO  will  have  trans- 
ted  some  1,250,000 
sons  to  new  homes 
in  eighty  receiving  coun- 
tries. Those  of  its  charg- 
t-s  who  still  will  be  left 
without  new  homelands, 
according  to  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  will  either  be  per-  UN  photo 
sons  who  do  not  want  J.  Donald 

to    leave    Western    Eu- 
rope  or   who,   because   of   their   age   or 
some  other  reason,  cannot. 

The  genial  IRO  director  is  obviously 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  callous  to 
the  plight  of  300,000  people.  In  a  re- 
cent interview  he  expressed  relief  that 
the  UN  Assembly  had  provided  for  a 
High  Commissioner  on  Refugees  to  be 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  IRO 
left-overs  and  the  thousands  of  other 
refugees  in  a  bitterly  unsettled  world 
who  have  not  been  IRO  charges. 

The  new  High  Commissioner  will 
not  only  provide  legal  protection — 
similar  to  post  World  War  I  Nansen 
passports — to  stateless  persons,  but  see 
to  it  that  IRO  agreements  with  gov- 


ernments of  former  enemy  countries, 
for  the  humane  treatment  of  the  remain- 
ing DP's  are  not  disregarded.  Con- 
vinced that  the  concern  of  voluntary 
agencies  offers  an  added  protection,  Mr. 
Kingsley  and  his  staff  have  been  busy 
making  arrangements  with  international 
service  organizations  for  the  care  of 
special  groups.  The  Lutherans  have  al- 
ready opened  a  home  for  aged  displaced 
persons  in  Bavaria. 

"The  problem  of  refugees  will  re- 
main one  of  the  most  serious  in  the 
world  as  long  as  we  have  cold  and 
warm  wars,"  Mr.  Kingsley  told  a  Sur- 
vey reporter.  But  resettlement  is  ex- 
pensive, he  explained,  and  the  eighteen 
nations  who  have  been  footing  the  IRO 
bill  to  the  tune  of  $155,000,000  a  year 


Kingsley 


Glen  Leet 


took  on  this  responsibility  originally 
mainly  for  those  who  were  displaced 
by  World  War  II.  They  have  since  ex- 
tended IRO  protection  to  some  postwar 
political  refugees  from  Eastern  Europe, 
but  they  are  not  prepared  to  assume 
this  burden  on  a  worldwide  basis,  at 
least  in  such  an  expensive  manner. 

It  was  mainly  to  gain  time  for  making 
arrangements  for  the  difficult  to  re- 
settle that  Mr.  Kingsley  added  his  ef- 
fective voice  to  those  who  plead  for 
an  extension  of  the  IRO  liquidation 
date,  until  recently  scheduled  for  March 
1951.  In  the  year  and  a  half  since  he 
has  been  directing  this  vast  job  of  trans- 
planting humans,  he  has  found  himself 


almost  continuously  occupied  with  in- 
ternational negotiations — at  first  to  per- 
suade countries  to  open  their  doors  at 
all  to  the  displaced  and  latterly  to  in- 
duce them  to  take  in  the  less  welcome 
among  them,  such  as  the  aged  and  the 
handicapped.  Largely  as  a  result  of  his 
own  refusal  to  be  stumped  by  the  "im- 
possible" he  has  witnesed  in  the  last 
six  months  a  reduction  from  50,000  to 
22,000  of  those  once  regarded  as  per- 
manently dependent  and  ineligible  for 
resettlement.  Thus  1,500  physically  han- 
dicapped displaced  persons  are  to  be 
rehabilitated  and  put  into  jobs  in  the 
United  States.  France  has  already  taken 
980  infirm  old  people;  Eire  200  old 
people  and  50  handicapped  children; 
Sweden  300  tuberculous  and  Norway  a 
large  number  of  blind.  Switzerland 
may  soon  take  1,000  DP  tuberculosis 
patients,  cure  them,  and  send  them  on  to 
Canada  for  resettlement. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Kingsley  was  liv- 
ing "a  happy  life  as  a  professor"  at 
Antioch  College  in  Ohio,  with  a  num- 
ber of  serene  academic  years  behind 
him.  The  war  catapulted  him  from  his 
ivory  tower  to  public  life,  first  as  deputy 
executive  director  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  then  as  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion.  He  later  had  a  short 
stint  in  the  White  House  as  program 
coordinator  for  the  President  before  be- 
coming deputy  federal  security  admin- 
istrator, a  position  he  left  to  take  on 
his  present  international  responsibilities. 
Living  in  Geneva,  he  and  Mrs.  Kings- 
ley  have  recently  taken  two  Czech 
children  for  adoption,  who  speak  Ger- 
man and  French  but  no  English.  An 
Italian  maid  and  a  Siamese  cat  com- 
plete their  international  household. 

+         •»•+• 

IN      THE      MIDST      OF      WoRLD      WAR      II, 

GLEN  LEET,  American  social  work- 
er, asked  for  leave  of  absence  from 
his  job  as  administrator  of  public  as- 
sistance for  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
to  take  a  "temporary"  UNRRA  assign- 
ment. Today  after  six  years  in  Greece, 
heading  a  welfare  mission  that  was  first 
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sponsored  by  UNRRA,  then  the  United 
Nations,  he  is  back  at  UN  headquar- 
ters making  a  report  for  the  Technical 
Assistance  Administration.  In  the  in- 
terim, he  became  completely  engrossed 
in  the  task  of  applying  known  social 
work  techniques  and  finding  new  ones 
for  helping  people  of  devastated  and 
underdeveloped  countries  pull  them- 
selves up  by  their  bootstraps. 

"It  took  a  while  to  see  that  the  only 
way  of  aiding  any  needy  country  is  to 
serve  as  a  catalyzer,  bringing  the  assets 
of  the  country  to  bear  on  its  particular 
problems,"  said  Mr.  Leet  in  a  recent 
interview.  "In  Greece,"  he  added,  "the 
two  great  diseases  are  underdevelopment 
and  unemployment.  The  country's  main 
industry,  agriculture,  is  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  roads  and  water  supply. 
Many  people  are  hungry  because  they 
work  only  about  three  months  a  year. 
But  the  chief  resource  of  Greece  is  un- 
used manpower."  In  such  a  situation, 
he  explained,  technical  assistance  is  "not 
the  provision  of  a  tractor,"  but  finding  a 
way  of  encouraging  men  to  build  them- 
selves the  roads  and  to  dig  the  ditches 
they  need  to  expand  their  own  agricul- 
tural opportunities. 

The  exciting  story  of  how  thousands 
of  miles  of  roads  and  ditches  have  al- 
ready been  completed  in  Greece  by  men 
awakened  to  the  possibilities  of  work- 
ing themselves  out  of  their  dilemma, 
will,  we  hope,  soon  be  told  in  these 
pages  by  Mr.  Leet  himself.  This  will 
be  far  from  his  first  writing  experience 
for  The  Survey,  for  from  1937-39,  he 
served  as  its  Washington  correspondent, 
producing  a  number  of  major  articles  as 
well  as  the  Survey  Midmonthly's  regu- 
lar feature,  "Here  in  Washington."  In 
those  days  he  was  also  busy  getting  out 
a  Washington  newsletter  for  social  agen- 
cies, serving  as  Washington  representa- 
tive for  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  and  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  lecturing  in  social 
work  at  three  Washington  universities. 
He  went  to  Rhode  Island  in  September 
1939. 

Mr.  Leet  is  a  graduate  of  Syracuse 
University's  famous  course  in  public 
administration,  who  added  training  in 
social  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Boston  College,  and  the  American  Uni- 
versity to  his  formal  education.  His 
interest  in  social  work  was  stimulated 
by  his  first  job,  in  1931,  working  with 
Frank  Bane,  then  Commissioner  of  Wel- 
fare for  Virginia.  This  was  whetted  by 
later  experience  in  Chicago  with  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  then 
chiefly  involved  in  helping  cities  find 


ways  of  financing  unemployment  relief 
programs,  and  with  the  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association.  It  was  while 
he  was  with  the  APWA  that  he  began 
taking  social  work  courses. 

In  Greece,  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
test  the  universality  of  what  he  learned. 
While  he  found  "flexibility"  to  be  the 
most  important  quality  for  successful 
international  operation,  he  emerged 
from  his  six  years  as  an  international 
administrator  with  a  firm  respect  for  the 
creativeness  of  American  social  work 
education.  But  he  was  also  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  intelligent  dis- 
crimination in  applying  professional 
techniques.  He  learned  to  divide  the 
methods  and  concepts  taught  at  Amer- 
ican schools  of  social  work  into  three 
classifications:  Those  universally  applic- 
able to  human  problems  and  human  re- 
lationships; those  applicable  only  in  the 
unique  economy  and  social  setting  that 
is  America;  those  sprung  from  historical 
accident  and  not  particularly  useful  any- 
where. 

Mr.  Leet  believes  that  one  of  the  main 
contributions  of  the  United  Nations' 
social  welfare  mission  to  Greece  was  to 
help  the  Greek  government  understand 
the  inter-relatedness  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic policies.  And  he  contends:  "Un- 
less you  continuously  examine  economic 
policies  in  terms  of  social  objectives,  you 
get  results  that  aren't  good  for  either." 

A  native  of  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 
this  grave  internationalist  has  the  "grass 
roots"  consciousness  of  a  person  reared 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  New  England 
town  meeting.  His  faith  in  the  com- 
munity, he  says,  was  sustained  by  his 
experiences  in  Greece  where  he  saw  that 
"if  you  gave  the  people  the  chance  to 
get  together  and  decide  what  to  do  they 
came  to  about  the  same  decisions  as  the 
experts." 

+         •»••»• 

1    'EW  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  CROWING  AWARE- 

ness  of  the  place  of  cultural  under- 
standing in  social  work  is  the  presence 
of  KATHERINE  SPENCER,  consult- 
ing anthropologist,  on  the  faculty  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Co- 
lumbia University.  Formerly  with  the 
laboratory  of  social  relations  of  Har- 
vard University,  she  went  to  the  social 
work  school  last  fall  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  as 
part  of  the  Foundation's  conscious  effort 
to  bring  social  scientists  and  social  prac- 
titioners into  closer  relationship.  Her 
responsibility  in  a  year  of  experimental 
work,  according  to  Donald  Young,  the 
Foundation's  director,  will  be  "to  bring 


contributions    from    social    anthropology 
into  the  practice  of  social  work." 

Her  first  job  on  her  present  assign- 
ment, Miss  Spencer  decided,  had  to  be 
to  find  out  what  goes  into  the  teaching 
of  social  work.  Therefore,  she  spent  a 
goodly  amount  of  the  past  quarter  at 
the  school  in  auditing  classes.  Impressed 
by  what  she  has  seen  and  heard,  she 
recently  observed  that  "social  work  has 
gone  much  further  than  most  social 
scientists  realize."  At  the  same  time  that 
social  work  folk  have  been  getting  more 
interested  in  social  science,  her  own  col- 
leagues have  become  interested  in  com- 
bining psychological  and  anthropologi- 
cal approaches  to  the  study  of  person- 
ality, she  says. 

Born  in  Reading,  Massachusetts,  a 
small  town  on  the  outskirts  of  Boston, 
Miss  Spencer  graduated  from  Vassar  in 
1935,  and  did  graduate  work  in  an- 
thropology at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Her  field  work  was  done  among  ihe 
Navajos  in  New  Mexico,  and  with  a 
group  of  farm  families  near  Anchorage 
who  were  moved  to  Alaska  in  1935  from 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  as 
a  resettlement  experiment. 

During  the  war,  Miss  Spencer  worked 
for  a  time  for  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Alaska,  and  then  joined  an  Office  of 
War  Information  jesearch  group,  headed 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Leighton  and  Dr. 
Clyde  Kluckhohn  investigating  Japan- 
ese morale  from  available  information. 
For  a  year  following  the  war,  she  taught 
sociology  at  Wellesley  College,  and 
worked  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Kluckhohn 
on  a  Navajo  project  at  Harvard. 

At  the  New  York  School,  Miss 
Spencer  acts  as  project  adviser  to  stu- 
dents working  on  research  involving 
cultural  study.  One  of  her  aims  for  the 
year  is  to  help  develop  teaching  ma- 
terials and  other  "tools  for  more  syste- 
matic analysis  of  socio-cultural  factors 
involved  in  the  teaching  of  social  work." 
She  has  become  an  enthusiastic  partici- 
pant in  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Cultural  Dynamics  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Schools  of  Social  Work,  a 
group  which  has  for  two  years  been 
sponsoring  meetings  of  social  scientists 
with  faculty  members  from  schools  of 
social  work. 

Though  she  is  the  first  anthropologist 
on  the  New  York  School's  staff,  she 
represents,  in  a  sense,  an  expansion 
rather  than  an  initiation  of  the  school's 
use  of  cultural  materials  in  training 
for  social  work — a  practice  carried  on 
for  a  number  of  years  through  Mary  E. 
Hurlbutt's  pioneering  courses  in  culture 
and  social  work. 
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International  Cooperation 


CONRAD   VAN  HYNING 


UNRRA:  The  History  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration. Prepared  under  the  direction  of 
George  Woodbridge.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press.  3  volumes:  $15 

t"T~1HE       LESSON       OF       HOW       MUCH       THE 

1  nations  of  the  world  need  to  learn 
about  each  other  before  the  United  Na- 
tions can  become  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  the  promotion  of  world  peace 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion of  the  three-volume  history  of 
UNRRA. 

The  story  of  UNRRA  as  told  in  these 
volumes  is  an  account  of  the  first  effort 
of  the  United  Nations  to  work  to- 
gether. Fortunately,  this  effort  was  for 
a  purpose  to  which  all  could  subscribe 
— the  vast  undertaking  of  bringing  prac- 
tical relief  to  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
who  had  suffered  in  the  Second  World 
War  and  who  lacked  sufficient  financial 
resources  to  purchase  the  supplies  neces- 
sary to  prevent  epidemics,  destitution, 
and  famine. 

The  principle  involved  was  simple 
enough:  the  nations  able  to  give  were 
to  contribute  to  a  common  fund  which 
was  to  be  spent  for  those  nations  whose 
resources  were  gone,  whose  people  were 
homeless  and  hungry,  whose  cities  and 
villages  had  been  devastated  by  enemy 
action.  In  this  greatest  of  all  relief 
efforts,  some  nations  were  both  givers 
and  receivers.  But  all  of  the  forty-eight 
members  were  participants;  all  took  part 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  UNRRA 
Council;  all  provided  the  personnel  who 
made  up  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion of  UNRRA,  a  conglomeration  of 
people  who  spoke  in  every  tongue, 
whose  backgrounds  were  as  varied  as 


— By  the  former  deputy  director 
of  welfare  for  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admini- 
stration, now  director  of  the 
National  Travelers  Aid  Association 


the  cultures  of  all  countries  of  the  world, 
and  whose  amalgamation  into  an  effec- 
tive working  force  represented  a  fantas- 
tically difficult  task. 

The  story  of  how  this  first  magnifi- 
cent concept  of  the  United  Nations  was 
carried  out;  the  period  of  preparation 
and  organization;  the  fine,  bold  vision 
of  its  leaders  as  they  undertook  the  most 
tremendous  humanitarian  task  in  his- 
tory; the  hard  period  of  waiting  behind 
the  occupying  armies  as  the  war  came 
closer  and  closer  to  its  end;  the  difficulty 
of  getting  ships  and  transport  to  carry 
supplies  and  equipment  to  devastated 
areas;  the  bitter  disillusion- 
ment that  came  with  the  po- 
litical battles  about  the  dis- 
placed persons  (must  they 
return  to  the  country  of 
their  nationality,  or  did  they 
have  freedom  of  choice  to 
go  home  or  find  a  new 
home);  the  satisfaction  that 
came  with  a  great  accom- 
plishment in  spite  of  almost  insur- 
mountable problems;  then  the  disap- 
pointment of  ending  its  task  long  before 
that  task  was  completed  —  all  this  is  a 
story  of  vital  interest  in  today's  world, 
well  told  by  its  narrators. 

As  the  author  points  out,  there  are 
many  who  feel  that  the  dissolution  of 
UNRRA  was  a  tragic  mistake;  that  in 
this  united  effort  for  humanitarian  pur- 
poses lay  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  learn  to 
work  together,  and  that  its  termination 
at  a  time  when  its  value  as  a  tool  for 
the  welding  of  international  understand- 
ing was  proving  effective,  was  a  severe 
setback. 

After  UNRRA,  relief  programs  were 
continued  by  some  individual  nations, 
with  the  age  -  old  relationship  of  a 
donor  who  expected  gratitude  for  his 
gifts  —  not  as  good  a  foundation  for 
world  understanding  as  the  impersonal 
aid  which  came  from  a  United  Nations 


fund  to  which  all  who  could  might  give, 
each  according  to  his  ability.  After 
UNRRA,  it  is  true,  other  international 
organizations  were  created  to  carry  on 
various  parts  of  its  work:  the  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization  to  deal 
with  the  politically-charged  problem  of 
displaced  persons,  an  organization  whose 
member  nations  represented  not  East 
and  West,  but  only  West;  the  Interna- 
tional Children's  Emergency  Fund  to 
carry  on  UNRRA's  work  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  children;  the  World 
Health  Organization  to  carry  on  the 
health  work;  the  Food  and  Agricultural 
Organization  for  the  devel- 
opment of  machinery  for  the 
allocation  of  foodstuffs  in 
short  supply.  The  member- 
ship of  all  these  successor 
organizations  was  not,  how- 
ever, as  inclusive  as  UN- 
RRA, and  being  new,  they 
had  to  learn  through  long 
and  duplicating  experience 
the  same  lessons  that  UNRRA  had  al- 
ready learned  by  the  time  of  its  termi- 
nation. 

One  can  find,  in  this  history  of 
UNRRA,  the  same  enigma  of  opposite 
concepts  about  the  rights  of  individuals 
and  of  national  governments  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  present  world  crisis,  but 
within  UNRRA  there  were  other  com- 
mon interests,  there  were  joint  accom- 
plishments of  which  all  members  were 
proud,  and  there  were  personal  under- 
standings of  one  person  with  another 
which  made  cooperation  possible  in  spite 
of  national  differences. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  and  his  staff  have 
indulged  in  few  philosophical  comments. 
The  story  they  tell  is  matter  -  of  -  fact, 
mildly  critical,  but  at  the  same  time 
explanatory  of  UNRRA's  failures.  It  i? 
specific  in  terms  of  UNRRA's  accom- 
plishments, figures  and  facts  on  supplies 
delivered,  areas  rehabilitated,  displaced 
persons  repatriated  and  resettled.  It  is 
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descriptive  of  the  program  carried  out 
in  each  "recipient"  country  and  of  the 
help  received  from  "contributing"  coun- 
tries in  dollars,  supplies,  and  equipment. 
They  tell  chronologically  the  story  of 
the  legislative  side;  the  organization  and 
development  of  the  UNRRA  Council 
of  forty-eight  member  nations;  the  work 
of  its  various  committees — advisory, 
technical,  and  administrative;  the  finan- 
cial plan — how  monies  from  contribut- 
ing countries  were  used  and  augmented 
by  "local  currency";  the  machinery 
for  carrying  out  the  principle  that 
UNRRA's  program  was  "helping  people 
to  help  themselves."  There  is  also  a 
breakdown  into  specific  programs — re- 
lief supplies,  rehabilitation  supplies,  in- 
dustrial rehabilitation,  welfare,  health, 
repatriation,  resettlement,  and  the  corol- 
laries to  these  broad  headings. 

The  agreements  negotiated  with 
"military  authorities,"  agreements  with 
"recipient"  countries,  agreements  with 
other  international  agencies,  all  are  in- 
cluded and  well  documented.  The  work 
of  foreign  voluntary  relief  agendas  and 
their  relations  to  UNRRA — work  which 
was  even  more  diverse  than  that  of 
.UNRRA — is  reported  with  equal  faith- 
fulness. 

The  chronicle  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  picture  of  the  principal 
figures  in  UNRRA,  those  who  gave  it 
its  character  and  provided  its  leadership. 
Mr.  Woodbridge  has  dealt  carefully 
with  the  work  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 
UNRRA's  first  director  general,  and 
with  that  of  F.  H.  LaGuardia,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  Mr.  Lehman  served 
through  the  trying  two  years  and  three 
months  from  January,  1944,  to  April, 
1946,  resigning  only  when  the  great 
demands  made  upon  him  had  seriously 
endangered  his  health.  During  this  pe- 
riod UNRRA  was  organized,  staffed, 
and  procurement  gotten  under  way.  Mr. 
Lehman  went  everywhere,  careless  of  his 
personal  health  and  comfort,  steadying 
and  strengthening  this  first  international 
experiment  with  his  faith,  his  sincerity, 
and  his  humility.  During  the  director- 
ship of  the  tempestuous  LaGuardia, 
UNRRA's  supply  program  reached  its 
maximum  as  supplies  and  shipping  be- 
came available.  LaGuardia  was  no  less 
devoted  to  the  UNRRA  idea  than  Leh- 
man and  resigned  only  when  it  became 
clear  that  UNRRA  would  not  be  con- 
tinued. Other  conscientious  and  able 
leaders  followed  during  the  liquidation 
period. 

To  those  who  knew  about  UNRRA 
only  from  newspaper  and  radio,  this  his- 
tory will  provide  an  authentic  picture  of 


an  international  effort  which  was  much 
better  than  its  press.  In  these  volumes 
will  be  found  the  story  of  the  relations 
between  East  and  West  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war  when  Russia  and  the 
United  States  were  allies,  and  the  story 
of  the  immediate  postwar  period  when 
relief  and  rehabilitation  were  more 
pressing  than  differences  of  political 
philosophy. 

To  those  who  worked  on  the  UNRRA 
staff,  a  diverse  group  of  persons  from 
fifty-four  countries  plus  those  who  rep- 
resented their  governments  as  delegates 
to  the  Council  or  committees,  these  three 
volumes  will  represent  an  encyclopedic 
reference  work  in  which  they  may  find 
the  answers  to  many  of  the  questions 
which  puzzled  them  while  they  worked 
for  UNRRA.  The  volumes  are  care- 
fully and  clearly  indexed  and  the  docu- 
mentation is  impressive  and  extensive. 
This  history  presents  philosophically  and 
in  detail,  in  a  perspective  made  possible 
only  by  viewing  the  whole  story,  the 


answers  to  many  of  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  policies  and  decisions. 

Volume  I  tells  the  story  of  the  organ- 
ization of  UNRRA,  of  its  structure,  its 
operating  administration,  the  huge  sup- 
ply program,  including  the  kinds  and 
volume  of  supplies  delivered  to  the 
"receiving"  countries. 

Volume  II  deals  with  operations  in 
the  field,  the  agreements  with  "receiv- 
ing" countries,  distribution  policies,  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  UNRRA  goods  within 
"receiving"  countries,  service  of  volun- 
tary agencies,  description  of  each  of 
the  country  missions  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Far  East,  and  the  displaced  persons 
operations.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
volume,  there  is  an  excellent  summary 
of  what  UNRRA  was  and  what  it  stood 
for. 

Volume  III  is  largely  a  reference  book 
in  which  appear  a  "Who's  Who  in 
UNRRA,"  and  copies  of  UNRRA  docu- 
ments, agreements,  administrative  or- 
ders, and  statistics. 


Other  New  Books 


POLICY   FOR  THE  WEST,   by  Barbara 
Ward.  Norton.  #3.75 

BARBARA  WARD  WRITES  LIKE  A  MILI- 
tant  angel.  As  might  be  expected 
from  an  editor  of  the  Economist,  she 
possesses  a  comprehensive  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  economic  problems 
that  beset  western  civilization.  This 
knowledge  is  illuminated  by  her  sense  of 
history,  of  the  aspiration  of  mankind. 
Her  book  concerns  the  central  problem 
that  now  occupies  all  responsible  minds; 
it  comes  at  a  moment  when  fateful  de- 
cisions are  being  made.  It  offers  a 
cogent  pattern  for  grand  policy,  in  a 
spirit  of  courage  •  and  dedication.  If  in 
the  next  few  weeks  or  months  the  hurri- 
cane of  full  war  does  not  strike  us  again, 
"Policy  for  the  West"  should  be  im- 
mensely influential  in  substituting  a 
sense  of  confidence  and  direction  for  the 
prevailing  confusion  and  discourage- 
ment. 

The  basic  assumption  of  the  argu- 
ment, well  supported  in  the  beginning, 
is  that  the  effort  to  form  a  partnership 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  accommoda- 
tion of  conflicting  ideologies  was  ener- 
getically and  sincerely  tried  after  World 
War  II  and  failed,  not  because  of  mis- 
takes on  the  part  of  the  West — though 
there  were  such  mistakes — but  because 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Communists  to 
settle  any  question  of  importance  ex- 


cept on  terms  that  involved  submis- 
sion to  their  control.  But  to  make  this 
point  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  book. 
It  is  merely  the  setting  of  what  follows. 

The  next  step  was  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment. Miss  Ward  accepts  it,  though 
she  regards  it  as  the  least  important  of 
the  tasks  necessitated  by  the  situation. 
Writing  before  the  Chinese  attack  on  the 
UN  forces  in  Korea,  she  regards  the 
military  requirement  of  containment  on 
the  west  and  south  of  Russia's  periphery 
as  a  strong  mobile  expeditionary  force, 
backed  by  air  and  naval  supremacy. 
But  containment,  of  course,  would  suffer 
a  disastrous  failure  if  western  Europe 
were  not  held,  and  she  would  be  the 
last  to  favor  an  involvement  in  Asia 
which  would  increase  the  risk  of  that 
disaster. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  essentially 
negative  military  program  would  be 
thwarted,  she  believes,  if  it  were  not 
fulfilled  by  an  affirmative  economic  and 
social  program.  It  must  be  carried  out 
without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  the  ad- 
vances which  could  demonstrate  for  as 
long  as  necessary  that  the  West  can  offer 
a  better  way  of  life  than  the  Communist 
bloc.  This  involves  continuing  improve- 
ment in  Europe  from  the  point  at  which 
the  Marshall  Plan  stops,  and  extending 
as  rapidly  as  possible  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world  the  benefits  of  Western 
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technology.  And  it  involves,  above  all, 
substituting  for  the  economic  collapse 
that  the  Communist  leaders  confidently 
expect  in  the  United  States  and  other 
highly  developed  industrial  economies, 
steady  gains  in  producing  the  means  of 
a  good  life. 

What  would  be  the  cost  of  a  military 
establishment  big  enough  to  discourage 
Russian  aggression,  and  a  vigorous  de- 
velopment of  the  regions  affected  by 
Point  Four?  In  view  of  the  great  lead 
already  possessed  by  the  West  in  indus- 
trial capacity,  Miss  Ward  estimates  the 
cost  at  between  18  and  20  percent  of 
the  national  incomes  of  the  more  highly 
industrialized  states.  At  the  beginning, 
that  would  necessitate  regrettable  civilian 
sacrifices,  especially  in  Britain  and  Eu- 
rope, but  she  believes  it  could  be  ab- 
sorbed without  damaging  price  inflat- 
tion  if  policies  known  and  approved  are 
applied,  and  that  within  four  or  five 
years  a  continuance  of  the  recent  rate  of 
advance  in  output  per  man-hour  would 
compensate  for  the  initial  setback  in 
civilian  consumption.  To  reassure  us 
that  the  task  is  not  beyond  our  human 
capacities  for  cooperation  and  under- 
standing— national  and  international — 
she  points  to  the  tremendous  achieve- 
ments, unprecedented  in  history,  already 
represented  by  the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  European  response  to  it.  We  should 
gain  faith  from  what  has  been  accom- 
plished rather  than  lose  it  by  shrinking 
from  the  tangle  of  difficulties  ahead. 

The  book  spells  out  with  remarkable 
completeness  many  of  the  details  in  the 
program  it  recommends.  It  is  not  an 
empty  exhortation  to  attempt  the  im- 
possible, an  unrealistic  formula  which 
disregards  practical  obstacles.  By  con- 
fronting the  crisis  boldly  and  intelli- 
gently, Barbara  Ward  robs  the  future 
of  much  of  its  terror.  At  the  end  there 
is  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  faith  to 
live  out  the  aspirations  of  Western  cul- 
ture by  substituting  purpose  and'  will 
for  the  deadening  reliance  on  automatic 
"forces  of  the  free  market"  which  has 
threatened  to  sterilize  economic  and  po- 
litical thinking  since  the  days  of  the 
Manchester  School.  We  can  direct  our 
culture  for  humane  ends  without  aban- 
doning the  characteristically  Western  be- 
lief in  the  worth  and  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual. If  we  do,  the  possibilities  of 
civilization  are  limitless. 

"The  ideas  and  aspirations  of  Western 
man  are  still  the  most  startling  thing 
that  has  ever  happened  to  the  human 
race.  Stalin's  views  of  man  and  society 
are,  by  comparison,  mortally  static  and 
archaic.  In  fact  the  world  today  pre- 


sents the  astonishing  spectacle  of 
Western  man  sleeping  unaware  on  the 
powder  keg  of  his  own  revolutionary 
philosophy  and  the  Stalinists  leaping  up 
and  down  proclaiming  as  a  new  revolu- 
tion a  view  of  man  and  society  which 
was  old  when  the  pyramids  were  built.' 
Bennington  College  GEORGE  SOULE 

Bennington,   Vermont 

COUNSELING  THE  HANDICAPPED 
IN  THE  REHABILITATION  PRO- 
CESS, by  Kenneth  W.  Hamilton.  Ronald 
Press.  £3.50 

BASED  UPON  THE  DEFINITION  OF  RE- 
habilitation  adopted  by  the  National 
Council  on  Rehabilitation  as  the  "res- 
toration of  the  handicapped  to  the  fullest 
physical,  mental,  social,  vocational,  and 
economic  usefulness  of  which  they  are 
capable,"  this  book  proceeds  to  develop 
the  thesis  that  this  can  be  accomplished 
effectively  only  by  individualized  and 
coordinated  services,  a  fact  which  is 
appreciated  by  experienced  rehabilitation 
workers.  The  author's  special  contri- 
bution is  in  the  clarity  with  which  these 
total  needs  of  the  handicapped  in- 
dividual are  expounded. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  community  or  "grass  roots"  approach 
to  the  problem  as  opposed  to  depend- 
ence upon  national  direction  of  plan- 
ning. This  recognition  that  the  basic 
job  to  be  done  depends  upon  local  plan- 
ning is  sometimes  lost  by  theorists  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation. 

Central  to  the  theme  of  the  book, 
although  only  one  chapter  is  devoted 
to  it,  is  the  exposition  of  the  role  of 
the  rehabilitation  counselor,  especially 
his  skills  and  functions,  which  are 
summed  up  thus:  "Fundamentally  he 
must  be  capable  of  recognizing  the  to- 
tal handicap  which  disability  imposes 
and  individualizing  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  ameliorate  it."  Professor 
Hamilton  recognizes  two  professional 
groups  whose  skills  border  upon  these 
skills — social  casework  and  vocational 
counseling.  It  is  his  opinion  that  re- 
habilitation counseling  is  a  specialized 
application  of  social  casework,  but  not 
such  as  to  give  caseworkers  the  basic 
skills  of  the  vocational  counselor.  It 
should  rather  call  for  a  regular  training 
program  for  the  objective  of  rehabilita- 
tion counselor.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  the  still  developing  field  of  rehabili- 
tation, it  should  be  interesting  to  see  the 
direction  the  field  takes  in  this  regard, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  emphasis  now 
being  given  by  the  medical  profession. 

Those  interested  in  the  difficult  re- 
habilitation client  will  find  excellent 


A  doctor  helps  you 
understand  the  behavior 

of  other  people . . . 
your  children . . .  yourself 

YOU'RE 
HUMAN,  TOO! 

by  ADELE  STREESEMAN.  M.D. 

THIS  authoritative  new  book 
explains  how  we  are  all  funda- 
mentally more  alike  than  we  know 
or  admit.  Dr.  Streeseman  de- 
scribes the  development  of  the 
gambler  in  one  man,  the  neurotic 
or  the  pervert  in  another.  She 
shows  you  how,  once  you  accept 
the  fact  that  the  seeds  of  all  hu- 
man behavior  are  common  to 
everyone,  you  can  deal  with  your 
own  inner  conflicts  and  those  of 
others. 

Angelo  Patri  says  of  YOU'RE 
HUMAN,  TOO!  "This  book 
makes  clear  the  meaning  of  men- 
tal health,  the  service  that  the 
physicians,  psychiatrists,  analysts 
offer  the  fear  ridden,  bedevilled, 
hard-working  everyday  citizen. 
Teachers,  parents,  need  the  help 
this  book  offers." 

At  all  bookstores       •       S3. 00 

COWARD-McCANN,  INC. 

2  West  45th  Street.  New  York  19 

Will  you  RETIRE 

YOUNG  ENOUGH 

to  enjoy  it? 

Do  you  really   want  to  work  all  your  life? 

You  can  lake  life  easy  a  lot  sooner  than  you  think  If  yon 
know  where  it  costs  less  to  live,  and  where  you  can  earn  a 
small  income  from  a  part-time  business  or  job.  you  can 
afford  to  retire  sooner,  even  now  perhaps 

One  of  the  best  features  of  "  Where  to  Retire  on  a  Small 
Income"  is  that  every  town,  city,  or  region  described  war- 
selected  because  it  offers  opportunities  to  gel  part-time  or 
seasonal  jobs  or  to  open  a  part-time  business. 

This  book  tells  you  where  are  the  best  places  in  the  U  S 
to  retire  It  covers  Florida.  California.  New  England,  the 
South,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  etc  It  also  includes  Hawaii, 
the  American  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico 

With  this  book  you  /corn. 

—  where  living  costs,  rents,  and  real  estate  are  less  (even 

where  you  can  buy  a  farm  for  only  $2500), 
— where  you  can  live  inexpensively  on  an  island  far  from 

the  world,  yet  close  to  neighbors, 
— where  you  can  go  fishing  all  year  round  ,  where  you  can  go 

hunting,  boating,  swimming,  and  at  way  shave  a  good  time, 
— where  your  hobby  will  bring  you  an  income, 
— where  you  stand  the  best  chance  of  living  longer 

You'd  spend  monthi.  plus  hundreds  ol  dollars  il  you 
searched  lor  th«  hundreds  ol  fact*  In  this  booh  by  traveling 
around  the  country.  But  all  these  facts  on  little  known 
beauty  spots.  America's  favorite  retirement  areas,  and  many 
unditeovered  town*,  citie*.  and  reflions.  are  your*  for  just  Jl.  . 

Sooner  or  later  —  now  or  in  years  to  come  —  you  will  wani 
to  be  independent.  Order  today,  while  you  think  of  11 
Money  back,  of  course,  if  yo  ,'n-  not  satisfied 

Don't  bother  writing  a  letter  Simply  tear  out  ad.  print 
name  and  address,  and  mail  with  SI  bill  to  Marian  Publi 
cations,  96  First  Ave.,  Greenlawn.  New  York 
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"Indispensable  to  all  concerned 
with  crime,  punishment,  and 
correction," — 

SHELDON   GLUECK 

Handbook  of 

CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTION 
DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

.  .  .  Published  by 

U.S.  BUREAU  OF  PRISONS 
to  meet  the  need  for  improve- 
ment of  jails,  detention  facil- 
ities, reformatories,  and 
prisons. 

"The  most  comprehensive  and  construc- 
tive in  this  field." 

— FRANK   BANK 

"A  monumental  work  in  the  field  of 
penology  and  correction," 

— WALTER  RECKLESS 

A  source  book  and  reference  for  student, 
learner,  correctional  worker  and  adminis- 
trator. Historically  oriented  and  pro- 
fusely illustated. 

Paper  $6.00  Buckram  $7.50 

Order  from 

Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc. 

U.S.  Penitentiary,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


A  nnouncing — 

SOCIAL  WORK 

YEAR   BOOK- 

1951 

Edited  by  Margaret  B.  Hodges 

THIS  NEW  VOLUME  contin- 
ues the  general  plan  of  previous 
issues,  reporting  the  current 
status  of  organized  activities 
in  social  work  and  related 
fields,  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tant changes  and  developments 
of  the  past  two  years — with  a 
special  article  on  implications 
for  social  work  of  the  defense 
emergency — and  it  includes  se- 
lected bibliographies  and  direc- 
tories with  549  national  and 
international  agencies  in  the 
field. 


696  pages 


$5.00 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

1   Park  Ave.         New  York  1 6.  N.  Y. 


NOT      S 
famil 


discussions  of  the  severely  handicapped. 
One  must  also  note  the  repeated  em- 
phasis given  to  employability  and  the 
provisions  of  the  federal-state  program, 
especially  in  view  of  the  opinion  of 
many  that  this  program  needs  expansion 
and  greater  financial  support.  At  times 
one  feels  that  the  role  of  the  voluntary 
agency  in  the  rehabilitation  field  has 
been  minimized. 

This  is  a  book  which  those  interested 
in  the  disabled  cannot  afford  to  miss. 
JAMES  F.  GARRETT 
Chief,  Psycho-Social  and  Vocational 
Services,  New  Yor/^  University-Bellcvue 
Medical  Center 

WATCH  FOR  THE  MORNING,  by 
Thomas  Sugrue.  Harper.  #3.50 

ISRAEL  WITHOUT  TEARS,  by  Ruth 
Gruber.  A.  A.  Wyn.  #3 

SO      LONG      AGO,      PALESTINE     WAS 

miliar  to  few  except  world 
travelers  and  archeologists,  missionaries, 
and  Bible  students,  Zionists  and  anti- 
Zionists.  Not  so  today.  Palestine, 
known  now  to  millions  of  Americans, 
recalls  a  brave  saga:  the  victory  of  the 
Israelis  as  they  battled  drought  and  soil 
erosion,  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and 
the  Arab  League.  In  these  latter  days, 
they  fight  again,  contending  with  a 
threat  of  economic  collapse  hastened  by 
the  flood  of  more  than  a  half  million 
immigrant  Jews  from  Europe,  North 
Africa,  Yemen,  and  Iraq.  New  light 
is  shed  on  this  once  obscure  corner  of 
the  earth  by  two  new  books,  probably 
the  best  amid  a  spate  of  recent  writing 
on  Israel. 

Thomas  Sugrue,  book  critic  and  au- 
thor of  that  remarkable  confessional, 
"Stranger  in  the  Earth,"  relates  the 
struggles  of  the  modern  Maccabees.  In 
"Watch  for  the  Morning"  (the  title  is 
from  the  130th  Psalm:  "My  soul  waiteth 
for  the  Lord  more  than  they  that  watch 
for  the  morning").  Sugrue  tells  the 
story  of  the  underground  resistance 
against  British  soldiers  and  Arab  agents, 
of  the  "unauthorized"  immigration  dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  Mandate,  of  the 
fierce  war  against  the  invading  Arab 
armies,  and  of  the  ultimate  victory 
which  still  seems  to  the  poorly  armed 
Israelis  to  have  been  virtually  a  miracle. 

There  is,  at  times,  almost  a  biblical 
cadence  to  Sugrue's  narrative  of  Jewish 
pioneers,  "...  representing  a  push 
toward  the  future"  and  of  Arab  leaders, 
immersed  in  the  past,  "protecting  the 
feudal  position  they  had  inherited  from 
the  Turks."  As  a  Roman  Catholic, 
Sugrue  wanted  "to  discover  whether  the 
Jewish  state  was  a  historical  accident, 


or,  as  is  always  possible  with  some- 
thing created  by  the  Jews,  an  event  in 
the  spiritual  life  of  humanity."  His 
answer  to  that  query?  Israel  is  "a  candle 
in  the  night  of  time"  and  the  Israelis' 
way  of  life  is  "an  edge  of  light  for  guid- 
ance in  the  oncoming  age  of  darkness." 
"Watch  for  the  Morning"  is  not  "just 
one  more  book  about  Zionism."  It  is 
unique,  first  of  all,  because  Sugrue, 
crippled  by  arthritis,  made  the  entire 
journey  in  a  wheel  chair;  second,  be- 
cause this  deeply  devout  and  sensitive 
Christian  spirit  was  able  to  read  him- 
self so  completely  into  Jewry's  past 
tragedies  and  into  the  life  of  Israel's 
pioneers  today.  Thomas  Sugrue,  by  a 
unique  act  of  empathy,  seems  to  have 
taken  upon  himself  the  sins  committed 
by  all  our  Christian  forebears  who 
helped  create  the  so-called  "Jewish  prob- 
lem." Sugrue  understands  Israel's  centu- 
ries of  tears. 

RUTH  GRUBER  HAS  A  DIFFERENT  EM- 
phasis:  Israel  without  tears.  In  her 
lively  book,  Miss  Gruber  tells  how,  as 
correspondent  for  the  New  Yor^  Herald 
Tribune,  she  saw  "Israel  emerge  so 
healthy,  so  robust,  so  full  of  vinegar 
and  salt." 

Here  is  the  new  Israel,  not  a  melting 
pot,  but  the  "world's  newest  pressure 
cooker."  Here  is  their  language — Ping- 
lish,  i.e.,  the  Palestine  English  of  the 
older  settlers;  the  pigeon  Hebrew  of 
the  newcomers;  sleng,  the  slang  of 
Israeli  GI's.  Here  are  Haifa,  the  Sun- 
rise City;  Tel  Aviv,  bedlam,  boomtown, 
and  babel,  all  rolled  into  one;  Jerusalem, 
Holy  City  of  Peace;  and  Beersheba, 
Israel's  Wild  West  town.  Here  are 
kjbbutznicr(s ,  settlers  on  the  communal 


farms  and  molders  of  what  may  become 
an  agricultural  pattern  for  Asia.  Here 
are  music  lovers  cheering  fellow  Jews 
come  to  Israel  to  conduct  or  play  for  the 
Israeli  Philharmonic:  Jascha  Heifetz, 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Izlar  Solomon,  Serge  Koussevitsky.  Here 
are  touching  chapters  in  abundance:  the 
migration  of  Jewish  orphans  from 
Dachau  and  Auschwitz  to  the  haven  of 
the  Homeland;  the  escape  of  48,000 
dark-skinned  Jews  from  the  "earlier- 
than-Dark-Ages  barbarism"  of  Yemen 
and  their  Magic  Carpet  flight  via  DC-4's 
("on  the  wings  of  the  eagle")  to  the 
Promised  Land;  a  Druse  wedding;  the 
first  faltering  steps  of  the  new  born 
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slate:  and,  most  moving  ot  all,  the  home- 
coming of  Theodore  Herzl,  that  "crack- 
pot Jewish  nationalist"  whose  fantastic 
prediction  that,  a  half  century  hence, 
Palestine  would  be  a  Jewish  state  was 
fulfilled  almost  to  a  day. 

A  helpful,  thirty  -  page  appendix  of 
practical  "advice  to  tourists"  concludes 
the  book;  and  twenty-nine  photographs 
by  Miss  Gruber  illuminate  the  text. 

CARL  HERMANN  Voss 
Chairman,  Executive  Council 
.Imtncan  Christian  Palestine  Committee 

PERSPECTIVES  ON  A  TROUBLED 
DECADE:  Science,  Philosophy  and  Re- 
ligion, 1939-1949,  edited  by  Lyman  Bry- 
son,  Louis  Finkelstein,  and  R.  M.  Mac- 
Iver.  Harper.  #5.50 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  UNLIMITED, 
edited  by  Bruce  Bliven.  Lippincott. 
#3.50 

THE  HUNDRED  OR  MORE  SCHOLARS  AND 
experts  represented  in  these  two  vol- 
umes cover  the  whole  range  of  con- 
temporary Western  civilization  with 
every  major  aspect  of  modern  culture 
considered  in  terms  of  present  status 
and  future  development.  Inevitably, 
many  subjects,  such  as  economics,  poli- 
tics, international  relations,  education, 
and  the  impact  of  science  on  society,  are 
treated  in  both  volumes.  In  these  areas 
the  points  of  congruence  and  incongru- 
ence  are  of  particular  interest.  For  in- 
stance, both  Robert  Nathan  (in  the 
Bliven  volume)  and  Eli  Ginzberg  (in 
the  symposium  conducted  by  the  Con- 
ference on  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Re- 
gion, New  York,  1950)  agree  essen- 
ally  in  the  conviction  that  American 
jnomic  reform  must  move  in  the  di- 
tion  of  basic  modifications  of  current 
pitalistic  theory  and  practice — with 
siness  taking  the  main  initiative  and 
vernment  lending  impetus  to  the  de- 
elopment  of  a  more  stable  and  socially 
sponsible  system  of  free  enterprise. 
Cathan,  however,  commits  himself  fully 
the  principles  of  a  Mixed  Economy, 
ule  Ginzberg  bids  us  return  to  the 
udy  of  Adam  Smith,  with  particular 
iference  to  Smith's  stress  on  the  moral 
asis  of  economics. 

In  each  of  these  volumes  there  are  a 
number  of  far-reaching,  stimulating,  and 
even  brilliant  appraisals  which  are  de- 
serving of  further  consideration  than  is 
possible  in  this  space.  Among  these  I 
should  certainly  single  out  from  the 
Bryson  collection,  Rudolf  Alters'  discus- 
sion of  group  tensions  and  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  limitation  of  scientific  method 
in  the  study  of  social  problems;  Harold 
Laswell  s  warning  about  the  dangers  to 
human  progress  inherent  in  a  state  of 


"perpetual  crisis";  William  Seifriz's  plea 
for  a  new  humanism  based  upon  both 
religious  and  scientific  concepts;  and 
Paul  Weiss'  brilliant  definition  of  rights 
and  liberties.  From  Bliven's  book,  I  cite 
particularly  Edward  Condon's  summary 
of  the  major  scientific  advances  of  the 
past  fifty  years,  and  Howard  McMur- 
ray's  demand  for  the  emergence  of  a 
mature  sense  of  public  responsibility  in 
American  political  parties. 

A  comparison  of  the  topics  included 
in  one  volume  and  omitted  from  the 
other  is  significantly  revealing.  Bliven's 
book  has  chapters  devoted  to  American 
art,  music,  and  popular  amusements, 
but  save  for  a. few  passing  and  second- 
ary references  here  and  there  ignores 
philosophy  and  religion.  A  good  half 
of  the  Bryson-Finkelstein  volume,  on 
the  other  hand,  deals  directly  with  reli- 
gious, ethical,  and  spiritual  concepts  in 
relation  to  the  problems  of  personal  and 
group  living.  The  major  emphasis  in 
the  latter  book  is  on  values,  with  re- 
peated insistence  by  many  scholars  from 
various  divergent  disciplines  upon  the 
prime  importance  of  value  judgments  in 
appraising  the  civilization  of  the  pres- 
ent as  well  as  of  the  future.  In  Bliven's 
book  the  nearest  approach  to  a  con- 
sideration of  this  basic  issue  is  made  by 
Clyde  Kluckhohn  in  his  chapter  on 
"Mid-Century  Manners  and  Morals" 
during  the  course  of  which  he  observes, 
with  a  strange  inversion  of  logic,  that 
though  man  obviously  requires  values 
and  standards  that  go  beyond  the  ma- 
terial and  physical,  there  is  no  need  to 
invoke  religion. 

In  some  respects  the  Bliven  collection 
constitutes  a  more  popular,  practical, 
and  concrete  approach  to  the  virtues  and 
weaknesses  of  contemporary  civilization. 
The  Conference  papers  with  a  more 
limited  and  specialized  appeal  are  for 
the  most  part  more  penetrating,  pro- 
found, and  incisive  in  their  analyses  of 
current  trends  and  future  probabilities. 
They  are,  I  think,  essentially  the  more 
vital  and  significant  because  they  deal  so 
largely  with  the  most  basic  of  all  human 
problems — the  goals  and  values  which 
alone  give  meaning  and  purpose  both 
to  civilization  and  to  the  individual 
lives  which  compose  it. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
general  tone  and  spirit  pervading  both 
of  these  books  as  regards  the  future  of 
Western  civilization  in  the  twentieth 
century  is  essentially  optimistic.  This  is 
both  refreshing  and  significant  at  a 
time  when  the  prevailing  mood  in  so 
many  places  is  one  of  hopelessness  and 
(Continued  on  page  91) 


"Is  it  too  late,  Doctor?" 

Fortunately,  it's  not  too  late 
for  more  and  more  Americans 
who  are  going  to  their  doctors 
in  time  ...  at  the  first  sign  of 
any  one  of  the  seven  danger 
signals  which  may  mean  can- 
cer: ( 1 )  any  sore  that  does  not 
heal  (2)  a  lump  or  thickening, 
in  the  breast  or  elsewhere  (3) 
unusual  bleeding  or  discharge 
(4)  any  change  in  a  wart  or 
mole  (5)  persistent  indiges- 
tion or  difficulty  in  swallowing 
(6)  persistent  hoarseness  or 
cough  (7)  any  change  in  nor- 
mal bowel  habits. 

By  showing  Americans  how  to 
protect  themselves  against 
cancer,  the  American  Cancer 
Society  is  saving  thousands  of 
lives  today  —  hopes  to  save 
countless  more  tomorrow  by 
support  for  research  and  med- 
icine. To  guard  yourself  and 
your  family  against  cancer, 
call  the  nearest  office  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society  or 
write  to  "Cancer"  in  care  ol 
your  local  Post  Office. 
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CASEWORKER.  Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  established  multiple  serv- 
ice family  agency.  One  year  experience  in 
private  family  agency  required.  Expanding 
program.  Professional  supervision.  Limited 
case  load.  Board  of  directors  active  in  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  high  standards  of 
casework  and  personnel  practice.  Recently 
revised  statement  of  personnel  policies  avail- 
able. Salary  beginning  $3,000  to  $3,200,  de- 
pending on  training  and  experience.  Annual 
increments  based  on  evaluation.  Write  Rose- 
mary Antin,  Jewish  Social  Service,  78  State 
St.,  Albany  7.  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION is  expanding-  to  provide  services  in 
special  units  for  military  personnel  and  war 
production  workers  in  the  emergency.  Quali- 
fied caseworkers,  supervisors*  vacancies  as  they 
occur  in  member  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  Qualifications  include  MSW  and  ex- 
perience in  casework  agency  with  some  ad- 
ministrative or  supervisory  responsibility. 
Write  National  Travelers  Aid  Association,  425 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16. 


CASEWORKER,  woman,  for  integrated  family 
and  children's  program  (including  children's 
institution)  on  edge  of  Pocono  Mountain  va- 
cation area.  Salary  $2000  to  $2720,  according 
to  Qualifications.  Write  United  Charities,  107 
Madison  Avenue,  West  Hazleton,  Pa. 


VACANCY  IN  PRIVATE  AGENCY  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  caseworker  with  some  ex- 
perience. Opportunity  for  professional  develop- 
ment. Limited  caseload.  Psychiatric  consul- 
tation. Write  Richmond  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, Allison  Building,  Richmond  19,  Virginia. 


FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES— Opening  on 
the  state  staff  of  a  state  supervised,  county 
administered  public  assistance  program.  Quali- 
fications :  one  year  of  graduate  training  plus 
four  years  in  last  ten  of  employment  in  social 
work,  one  of  which  must  have  been  in  an 
administrative  or  supervisory  capacity.  Salary 
$305-$365.  For  details  write  Division  of 
Public  Assistance,  801  Harrison  St.,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 


CASEWORKER — Opening  in  private  multiple 
service,  child-placing  agency.  Good  super- 
vision. Salary  according  to  training  and  ex- 
perience. Member  C.  W.  L.  Write  Newell 
W.  Ackerson,  Children's  Service  League,  730 
E.  Vine,  Springfield,  111. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY— Small  multiple 
service  agency.  Requirements :  Master's  de- 
gree in  social  work,  supervisory  and  adminis- 
trative experience.  Professionally  qualified 
staff.  Write  Mrs.  O.  L.  Livesay,  322  Buder 
Building,  St.  Louis  1,  Mo. 


SUPERVISOR — Opening  in  public  child  welfare 
agency  in  Ohio.  Member  Child  Welfare 
League.  Starting  salary  $3600  to  $4000,  de- 
pending upon  training  and  experience.  9152 
Survey. 


COME  SOUTH 

YOUNG  LADY 

Challenging  opportunity  for  person  Interested  In 
living  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing  cities  In 
South.  Metropolitan  area  of  140.000.  Balanced 
business,  governmental,  and  industrial  community. 
Professional  personnel  in  local  agencies. 

Position  Open:  SENIOR  CASEWORKER.  Profes- 
sionally trained  and  experienced.  State  salary  de- 
sired. Good  personnel  practices.  Retirement  plans. 
Agency  Pre-Member  Affiliate  FSAA.  Supervision. 
Psychiatric  consultation.  If  interested  write  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  Family  Service  Association,  725 
South  State  Street,  Jackson.  Mississippi. 


NEW  MEXICO  DPW:  Field  Representative 
and  Child  Welfare  Worker  position  openings. 
Write  to  Merit  System  Supervisor,  Box  939, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— Com- 
munity Mental  Hygiene  Center — Atlantic  sea- 
board city.  Intake  and  treatment  interviews, 
inter  agency  contacts.  Masters  degree  and 
three  (3)  years  experience  in  casework  re- 
quired. 9145  Survey. 


ADOPTION  WORKER — graduate  training  and 
experience — tor  private,  state-wide  child  plac- 
ing agency.  Iowa  Children's  Home  Society, 
206  Savings  &  Loan  Building,  Des  Moines  9, 
Iowa. 

CASEWORKERS.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  for  two  caseworkers  in  Family  Service 
Department.  Classifications  Caseworker  I  and 
II  provide  salary  range  $2,700-$4,500.  Place- 
ment on  scale  dependent  on  experience.  Write 
Marcel  Kovarsky,  Jewish  Family  and  Chil- 
dren's Service,  15  Fernando  Street,  Pitts- 
burgh 19,  Pa. 

CASEWORKER  in  family  casework  agency- 
position  available  now.  Graduate  of  accredited 
school  of  social  work.  Experience  desirable  but 
not  necessary.  Medium  size  agency  with  fair 
salary  scale  and  good  personnel  practices. 
Write  John  W.  Reid,  Family  Service  Center, 
440  South  Burdick,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

WANTED — Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau ;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries ;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential, 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 

CASEWORKERS,  particularly  those  experi- 
enced in  adoption  service  and  family  casework 
will  find  real  opportunity  in  recently  reorgan- 
ized multiple  service  program ;  good  super- 
vision, student  training  program,  psychiatric 
consultation.  Reasonable  case  loads  and  good 
personnel  practices.  Salary  in  accord  with 
experience.  Family  and  Children's  Service, 
410  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

CHILD  WELFARE  WORKER  with  profes- 
sional training  for  opening  in  county  depart- 
ment. Beginning  salary  $2,640.  Apply  giv- 
ing qualifications  to  Director,  County  Welfare 
Department,  27  E.  Vermijo,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

WANTED:  Social  Welfare  Representative 
(Male)  for  work  involving  community  or- 
ganization and  prevention  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. College  degree.  Salary  $3384- 
$3924.  Write  City  Civil  Service,  Civic  Cen- 
ter, San  Diego,  California. 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY— Two  profession- 
ally trained  and  experienced  persons  for 
1.  Staff  supervision  and  some  administrative 
duties.  2.  Caseworker  for  adoption  program. 
Salaries  commensurate  with  experience.  Apply 
Director,  Vermont  Catholic  Charities,  311 
North  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR— NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 

Salary  range  $309.58  to  $373.75,  plus  $28.00  month  cost-of-living  bonus.  Administration  mental  health 
program  on  Island  of  Katiai.  a  rural  county  of  30,000  population  (45  mln.  flying  time  from  Honolulu) 
under  Territorial  PSW  Administrator.  Preparing  monthly  clinics  for  traveling  psychiatrist,  community  m.h. 
education,  consultation  to  social  agencies,  opportunity  to  teach  m.h.  university  extension  course.  Work 
integrated  with  active  public  health  program  under  Health  Dept. 

Qualifications:  Graduate,  PStP  major,  4  years  professional  experience 
2  years  in  child  guidance,  I  in  supervision,  or  combination 


Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene 
Department  of  Health 


c/o  University  of  Hawaii 
Hon   ' 


onolulu,  Hawaii 
Dr.  John  G.  Lynn  IV.  Chief 
Community  Mental  Hygiene  program,  including  guidance  clinics  for  both 
adults  and  children  under  territorial  auspices. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


IMMEDIATE    OPENINGS 

EXPERIENCED    CASEWORKER.      Graduate 
of  accredited   School  of  Social  Work. 
DISTRICT   SECRETARY.      Graduate  of  ac- 
credited   School   of   Social   Work.      Experience 
in  Family  Agency. 

Fastest  growing  community  in  Pennsylvania. 
Good  salaries  and  personnel  practices.  Excel- 
lent supervision.  Psychiatric  consultant  on 
agency  staff.  Communicate  by  letter  or  wire: 
Family  Service  of  Delaware  County,  100  W. 
Front  Street,  Media,  Pennsylvania. 


SUPERVISOR.  Opening  in  multiple  service 
agency  with  fully  trained  staff  and  expanding 
program.  Member  FSAA  and  Child  Welfare 
League.  Salary  commensurate  with  training 
and  experience.  Write  Marcel  Kovarsky, 
Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service,  Pitts- 
burgh 19,  Pa. 


TRAINED  CASEWORKER  NEEDED.  Ex- 
perience unnecessary.  Travelers  Aid  Society, 
Union  Station,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CASE- 
WORKER: Vacancy  in  a  progressive  Jewish 
family  agency.  Graduate  of  an  accredited 
school  of  social  work.  Experience  in  a  family 
agency  and  ability  to  speak  Yiddish  or  Ger- 
man preferred.  Salary  $3,300  minimum  to 
$4,500  maximum  with  yearly  increments.  Reg- 
ular salary  allowance  for  each  year  of  experi- 
ence. Write  fully  concerning  qualifications 
to  Jewish  Family  Service.  18  South  Stockton 
Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


CASEWORKER:  For  child  placement  agency. 
Graduate  of  accredited  school — experience  pref- 
erably in  adoption.  Salary  range,  $2950-$3950. 
Jacksonville  or  Miami  office. — Helen  D.  Cole, 
State  Director  of  Casework,  Children's  Home 
Society  of  Florida,  1649  Osceola  St.,  Jackson- 
ville 4,  Florida. 


WANTED— Senior  social  worker,  Iowa  State 
Mental  Hospital.  Starting  salary  $20CI-$275 
per  mo.  according  to  qualifications,  mainte- 
nance included.  Supervision  by  member  A. A. 
P.S.W.  Address  Supt.  State  Hospital,  Clar- 
inda,  Iowa. 

CASEWORKER  with  graduate  training  experi- 
enced in  family  and  children's  work  for  em- 
ployment with  a  family  agency.  Beginning 
salary  $275  per  month.  9157  Survey. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTOR,  large  settlement  In- 
diana. Excellent  facilities.  Summer  camp. 
Close  association  school  of  social  work.  Splen- 
did opportunity  in  challenging  situation.  MSW 
group  work  specialization  essential.  Begin- 
ning salary  $3600  plus  apartment  in  residence. 
Write  qualifications.  9134  Survey. 

HELP  WANTED:  Couple,  30-40  yrs.  of  age, 
no  children,  as  Housemother  and  Group 
Worker  in  children's  Protestant  institution  in 
middle  west.  Woman  to  supervise  group  of 
ten  boys,  6  to  10  years  old,  man  to  supervise 
group  work  with  children  up  to  18  years  old. 
Man  should  have  Master's  in  group  work; 
woman,  college  background.  Suite  furnished 
with  full  maintenance.  Liberal  personnel  prac- 
tices. Give  full  particulars  first  letter.  Box 
9159  Survey. 


RATES 

Classified   Advertising 

Display 5Oe      per      lin« 

Non-display lOc    per    word 

Minimum     Charge     .     S2.OO     per     insertion 
Discounts    .       .       .       1O%    on    six    insertions 

CASH  WITH    ORDER 

The     Survey 


112    East    19    Street 


New    York    3 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SUMMER  POSITION  —  Inter-racial  angle. 
Travel — Camps — College  Workshops — Organi- 
zations— Teaching  by  woman  teacher.  M.  A. 
Degree.  Post  graduate  work  in  leading  Inter- 
cultural  Workshops  of  U.  S.  9155  Survey. 


COMMUNITY  CHEST  EXECUTIVE  position 
desired  by  man  now  director  Community 
Council.  Over  11  years  experience  in  Chest- 
Council  and  welfare  field.  9151  Survey. 


TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER  now  resident 
outside  U.  S.  desires  return  to  New  York  City. 
Experienced  community  center  work,  camping 
and  education.  Anxious  to  establish  with 
social  service  agency  in  children's  or  youth 
eld,  preferably  five  day  work  week.  Avail- 
le interview  New  York  City  after  January 
Interested  organizations  invited  to  write 
lly,  indicating  possibilities  available.  9154 
rvey. 


field, 
able 
1. 

fully 
Surv 

INFO 


INFORMATION     SPECIALIST:       Extensive 

experience  in  public  welfare,  housing,  juve- 
nile delinquency,  probation  and  parole,  plus 
ten  years  as  a  research  editor  for  information 
service  of  leading  encyclopedia.  Capable 
writer.  Able  to  set  up  and  operate  public 
information  dept.  University  of  Wisconsin 
graduate.  Veteran.  9132  Survey. 


CASEWORKER— Desires  work  with  children, 
agency,  institution  or  hospital,  preferably  Man- 
hattan. Recent  graduate,  Zl/2  years  casework 
experience  prior  to  graduation.  9158  Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


ZALAINE  HULL  Agency 

PERSONNEL  CONSULTANTS 

Professional  and  Executive   Positions 

286  Fifth  Avenue  By   Appointment 

New  York  I,  N.  Y.  Bryant   9-6552 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


REPORT  of  the  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference 

on 
Children  and  Youth 

Reprints  of  Special 

Section,  reporting  the 

Conference 

Single  copy 15 

25  copies $3.00 

50  copies $5.00 

100  copies   $9.00 

Quantify  rates  on  request 

Survey  Associates  Inc. 
112  East  1 9  Street 

New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  page  89) 
despair.  One  comes  away  with  a 
strengthened  conviction  that  with  a  re- 
discovery of  basic  spiritual  and  social 
values  and  with  the  application  of  good 
will  and  intelligence  to  the  amazing 
fund  of  knowledge  it  has  thus  far  ac- 
cumulated, mankind  might  still  reach 
undreamed-of  heights  of  creative  fulfill- 
ment even  in  the  present  century. 

HOWARD  W.  HINTZ 

Associate  Professor  and  Co-Chairman  of 
American  Studies,  Brooklyn  College 

SAINTS,  SINNERS  AND  PSYCHIA- 
TRY, by  Camilla  M.  Anderson,  M.D. 
Lippincott.  #2.95 

DR.  ANDERSON  PRESENTS  HER  FORMU- 
lation  of  personality  structure  and 
human  behavior  in  a  clear  readable 
form.  The  presentation  might  be  a 
little  puzzling  for  the  lay  reader  be- 
cause the  writer's  basic  assumptions  pre- 
suppose a  willingness  to  accept  Dr.  An- 
derson's psychiatric  theories.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  material  is  oversimpli- 
fied for  practitioners —  psychiatrists,  psy- 
chologists, or  social  workers. 

The  author's  basic  postulate  is  that 
the  organization  of  personality  is  moti- 
vated principally  by  the  individual's  de- 
sire to  avoid  anxiety-producing  situa- 
tions. This  is  a  generalization  which 
she  feels  has  universal  applicability.  She 
describes  and  illustrates  with  case  ma- 
terial instances  of  physical  illness,  rage, 
withdrawal,  and  so  forth,  which  she 
presents  as  outward  manifestations  of 
basic  anxiety.  This  rather  unilateral 
concept  of  motivation  is  further  elabo- 
rated in  the  description  of  the  develop- 
ment of  personality  and  its  accompany- 
ing symptomatic  behavior.  Throughout 
the  book  the  emphasis  is  on  charting, 
what  Dr.  Anderson  calls  "structuraliz- 
ing"  of  the  personality  in  terms  of  the 
function  served  by  behavior  for  the  par- 
ticular emotional  economy  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

In  describing  the  treatment  of  pa- 
tients with  a  variety  of  life  histories 
presenting  problems  and  symptom  pic- 
tures, Dr.  Anderson  describes  her 
method  of  using  the  psychiatrist-patient 
relationship  as  the  medium  through 
which  the  patient  is  helped  to  under- 
stand the  interdependence  of  his  struc- 
turalized  traits  and  their  accompanying 
functions.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  pa- 
tient insight  into  the  nature  of  his 
anxiety  as  the  first  step  in  eliminating 
it  as  the  lodestone  of  behavior. 

All  of  the  material,  including  the  case 
histories,  is  simply  and  clearly  presented. 
(Continued  on  page  93) 


Classified  Cues 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


SOCIAL      WORK      PUBLICITY      WRITER 

offers  free-lance  service  in  preparing  press, 
magazine,  radio,  pamphlet,  speech  material. 
Rates  supplied  on  request.  Box  No.  9156. 


LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Russian, 
by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversational 
Method.  Save  time,  work,  money.  Send  for 
free  book.  Linguaphone  Institute,  5702  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


FACTS  and  SUPERSTITIONS  about  mental 
illness  in  booklet  published  by  Resurgo  Asso- 
ciates, an  organization  of  former  patients. 
Only  50c  postpaid.  Resurgo  Associates,  1341 
Erie,  Chicago  22. 


SEND   FOR   FREE  CATALOGUE.     Books  on 
Social    Work,    Gerontology,    and    Mental    Hy- 

?ene.     Greely    Square    Book    Store,    Box    IS, 
remont  Station,   New   York  57. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

•hows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
it  58th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston- Salem,  North  Carolina. 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,     Groceries.     Hudion 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


MCKAY  ASSOCIATES 

Consultants    on    Service    to   the 

Blind 

Consultation  service  on  a  fee  basis 
for  Councils  of  Social  Agencies, 
Institutions  for  the  Aged,  and 
Family  Service  Agencies.  Advice 
on  program  planning,  case  con- 
sultation service  and  community 
organization  of  service  to  the 
blind. 

1 12  East  1 9  Street          New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

At  Special  Bates 

Family  Series.  .  .(set  of  7).  .  .50c 

Who's  To  Pay  for  Social  Work- 
Leonard   Mayo    5c 

™E  SURVEY 

112  E.  1 9  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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DIRECTORY    OF    ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc.  (Quakers)  (1917);  20  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  7;  Lewis  M.  Hoskins, 
Executive  Secretary;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Activities:  The  Com- 
mittee represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in- 
clude the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 
? rejects  in  Austria,  China,  France,  Germany, 
ndla,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan ;  refu- 
gee aid  in  the  United  States  and  abroad ; 
race  relations,  including  a  job  opportunities 
program  and  a  visiting  lectureship ;  eco- 
nomic relations,  including  an  industrial  re- 
lations seminar  and  youth  projects  of  in- 
terneships  in  industry  and  cooperatives ; 
international  relations,  including  institutes  of 
international  relations  for  high  school  age 
and  adults  in  communities  on  the  United 
States  and  seminars  for  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can students  in  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Asia ;  self-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas ;  and  youth  projects  for 
young  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne- 
ships,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
above,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— 817  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Services.  C.  Stewart 
Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P.  Wareham, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 
Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  15.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,738 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  (in- 
cluding Home  Service)  ;  the  National  Blood 
Program  ;  International  Activities  ;  Disaster 
Services;  Nursing  Services;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service ;  First  Aid,  Accident  Preven- 
tion, and  Water  Safety  ;  Volunteer  Services ; 
Junior  Red  Cross;  and  College  Activities. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  PSYCHIATRIC 
TREATMENT  OF  OFFENDERS: 
Research-Therapy  Forum.  Dr.  Melitta 
Schmideberg,  Chairman.  20  East  84th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Non-profit.  Free  or  low- 
fee  treatment.  Psychiatric  treatment  of 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders.  Monthly  forum 
meetings.  Workshop  meetings  in  social 
treatment  of  offenders  for  social  workers. 
Information,  call  Jack  Sokol — Wadsworth 
6-2551. 


BIG  BROTHERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
(United  States  and  Canada).  Founded  in  the 
interest  of  prevention  and  correction  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  An  international  asso- 
ciation of  Big  Brother  agencies  using  volun- 
teer laymen  under  supervision  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  in  guiding  boys.  Its 
membership  is  open  to  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Protestant  and  non-sectarian  Big  Brother 
Organizations.  President,  Charles  G.  Ber- 
wind.  Headquarters,  Broad  Street  Station 
Building,  Philadelphia  3.  Pa. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave.. 
New  York  16,  N.  V.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs :  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  ScoutinR — 11,  12  and  13;  Explor- 
ing— 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Amory 
Houghton,  Pres..  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President ;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors:  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Recreation 
Center.  2077  Second  Ave.;  Tut-Lot  Play- 
ground, 422  West  49  Street;  Tot-Lot,  110 
East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago,  Camp 
Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the  Palisade- 
Interstate  Park;  Co- Sponsors:  Lincoln 
Recreation  Center,  240  West  113  Street; 
School  Settlement,  120  Jackson  Street, 
Brooklyn. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Bla- 
lock,  President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  Na- 
tional Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group 
of  progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  fonnation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
OF  AMERICA  INCORPORATED,  155 
East  44th  Street.  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  President: 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson.  Founded  in 
1912  to  help  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
17  prepare,  with  volunteer  adult  leadership, 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  as 
active  citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  ac- 
tivities in  eleven  program  fields  covering  in- 
ternational friendship,  outdoor  life,  home- 
making,  the  arts,  and  finure  vocations. 
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HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Are.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  RCT.  I.  George 
Nace ;  Migrant  Supervisors :  Western,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  18,  Calif.;  Midwestern,  Rev. 
Ellis  Marshburn,  127  North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
tion (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  I.aidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 

121  West  Wacker  Drive.  Chicapro  1,  111. 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President ;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer.  713  Xoith 
Madison  Street,  Rome.  .\\  w  Ynvk.  Organ- 
ized 1880,  Incorporated  19(10.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational. Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Coiiveminn-. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  982 
Cragmont  Avenue,  Berkeley  8,  California; 
$3.5(1  year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in 
Industry,  Education,  S]K>rts,  and  Religion. 
Section  for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOL- 
ISM, INC.,  2  East  1'i.inl  Street,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  organization 
established  in  1944,  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  the  public  in  matters  pertaining  to  al- 
coholism. It  does  not  take  sides  in  the  Wet- 
Dry  controversy.  It  provides  speakers  to 
interested  groups  and  distributes  factual  un- 
biased literature.  It  organizes  citizen's  com- 
mittees in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  sponsors  and  guides  these  local 
committees  in  programs  of  education  and 
action  in  their  communities,  designed  to 
meet  this  great  medical  and  social  problem. 
Through  these  local  affiliates  it  promote! 
and  establishes  facilities  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  alcoholic.  It  promotes  prevention 
of  alcoholism  through  education  and  reha- 
bilitation. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries j 
clinics;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES— Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contempoiary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  ajert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio;  Ewan  Clague,  President.  The  Confer- 
ence is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ple of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishei 
in  permanent  form  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $7.50.  78th  Annual  Meeting,  1951, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


IE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel.  It  maintains  a 
year-round  program  of  public  information 
and  education  about  the  disease. 


NATIONAL     HOUSING    CONFERENCE, 

1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa- 
tion to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Y9rk  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
•atisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Gerard  M.  Ungaro,  President ;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services; 
consultation  by  professional  staff ;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
tor  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  bouse  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  57  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way. New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num.  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  is  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY,  INC.,  National 
Headquarters,  120  West  14th  St.,  New  York 
City.  An  International  organization,  founded 
in  London,  1865,  established  in  the  United 
States  March  10,  1880.  A  religious  and 
social  welfare  organization,  operating  insti- 
tutions, corps  and  agencies  for  all  ages,  to 
meet  a  variety  of  human  needs  in  roost 
major  cities.  Commissioner  Ernest  I.  Pug- 
mire,  National  Commander. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17   W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.    WA    9-6200. 
MARGARET  SANGER,  Director. 
Every  day  9  A.M.  to  4   P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.  5  :30  to  r  P.M. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in 
THE  SURVEY  twelve  times  a 
year. 

Rates  are  40  cents  a  line  (actual) 
per  insertion.  For  information 
contact  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment. 


(Continued  from  page  91) 
However,  the  basic  premise  in  relation 
to  anxiety  on  which  the  whole  presenta- 
tion rests  seems  to  overemphasize  one 
aspect  of  pathology  and  treatment  to  the 
exclusion  of  even  a  simple  consideration 
of  the  patient's  ego  strengths,  instinc- 
tual drives,  and  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
ference setup  in  treatment.  It  is  obvi- 
ous from  the  other  material  that  Dr. 
Anderson  does  not  stress  these  factors 
because  of  her  desire  to  present  her  own 
formulation.  VIRGINIA  BELLSMITH 

New  Yort(  School  of  Social 


THE  WORLD  IN  CRISIS,  by  J.  Salwyn 
Schapiro.    McGraw-Hill.  #5 

PROF.  J.  SALWYN  SCHAPIRO  RETIRED 
two  years  ago  after  a  long  and  in- 
fluential career  of  teaching  modern  Euro- 
pean history  to  many  generations  of 
City  College  students  in  New  York. 
He  has  turned  the  leisure  of  retirement 
to  very  good  use  and  thus  put  a  large 


circle  outside  his  former  students  in 
his  debt.  Last  year  he  published 
"Liberalism  and  the  Challenge  of  Fas- 
cism," a  scholarly  analysis  of  the  social 
forces  in  England  and  France  from  1815 
to  1870.  Now  he  has  followed  this  with 
an  analysis  of  the  political  and  social 
movements  of  the  first  part  of  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

This  new  book,  directed  to  a  broader 
audience  and  especially  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  adult  education,  combines 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  material 
with  a  rare  lucidity  and  warmth  of  pre- 
sentation. The  emphasis  is,  fortunately, 
less  on  a  dry  narrative  of  events  than 
on  an  interpretative  integration  of  the 
various  worldwide  forces  which  in  the 
last  fifty  years  have,  so  unexpectedly  for 
the  generation  of  1900,  changed  so  many 
institutions,  frontiers,  and  attitudes.  The 
fundamental  outlook  of  the  book  is  a 
wide  and  cautious  liberalism,  open  to 
the  new  currents  of  the  age,  without 


nostalgia  for  the  past,  but  conscious  of 
the  continuity  of  the  essential  values  of 
the  liberal  Western  tradition.  The  book 
will  be  found  helpful  by  many  readers 
in  a  "world  in  crisis."  HANS  KOHN 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  Yor{ 

HELPING  BOYS  IN  TROUBLE— The 
Layman  in  Boy  Guidance:  by  Melbourne 
S.  Applegate.  Association  Press.  #1.75 

HELPING  BOYS  IN  TROUBLE"  is  A 
book  for  laymen  interested  in  offer- 
ing personal  service  to  boys  in  difficulty. 
It  is  a  story  of  a  well-informed  and  sensi- 
tive volunteer  worker  who  has  been 
active  as  a  Big  Brother  for  twenty-four 
years.  He  has  evidently  found  much 
satisfaction  in  this  avocation  and  has 
written  his  book  as  a  way  of  sharing 
some  of  the  understanding  he  has  gained 
of  this  special  kind  of  interpersonal  re- 
lationship. 

Although  the  greater  portion  of  the 
book  is  in  the  nature  of  a  guide  and 
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There's  hoth 

PROFIT  and 

PLEASURE 

in 
attending 


MINNESOTA 

SUMMER    SESSION 

SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  SOCIOLOGY  AND 
SOCIAL  WORK 

June  18-July  28  and 
July  30-Sept.  J 

Facts  come  faster  on  Minnesota's  cool,  friendly 
campus  .  .  .  where  studying  is  genuine  fun! 
Here,  just  15  minutes  from  six  sky-blue  lakes, 
you  may  select  from  over  1,500  courses,  com- 
petently taught  by  a  nationally-recognized  staff. 

Splendid  library  and  laboratory  facilities  afford 
excellent  opportunity  for  graduate  work  and 
research  .  .  .  right-at-hand  vacation  pleasures, 
plus  stimulating  plays,  concerts,  lectures  and 
social  events  will  make  this  a  thrilling  summer. 

Write  now  for  Helpful  Complete  Bulletin 
Dean  oj  Summer  Session,  556  Administration  Bld\f- 


IHIVERSITY    OF    /MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS  14,  MINNESOTA 


DO  YOU  HAVE- 

Professional  books,  pamphlets  or 
periodicals  gathering  dust  in  your 
attic,  basement  or  book  cases? 

OUR  NEED  --  "out  of  print" 
books,  pamphlets,  periodicals.  If 
you  have  such  material  and  want 
to  send  as  a  gift,  don't  bother  to 
sort  them  out,  send  express  collect 
in  sturdy  box.  If  you  want  to  sell, 
tell  us  what  you  have  and  the 
price. 

Our  needs  are  extensive  and  varied 
—  professional  periodicals,  books 
and  pamphlets  published  prior  to 
1945;  proceedings  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  prior 
to  1918;  special  studies  and  books 
published  twenty  or  more  years 
ago. 

Alexander  F.  Handel,  Dean 
School  of  Social  Work 
Adelphi  College 
Garden  City,  New  York 


offers  specific  suggestions  for  dealing 
with  many  phases  of  the  helping  rela- 
tionship, the  author  repeatedly  points 
out  that  the  methods  described  have 
proved  effective  for  him  because  he  is 
comfortable  in  using  them  but  that 
the  same  methods  may  not  be  equally 
effective  with  others. 

The  book  should  be  read  by  volun- 
teers engaged  in  Big  Brother  work  or 
other  personal  service  and  by  profes- 
sional workers  interested  in  understand- 
ing the  contribution  which  the  volunteer 
may  make  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
socially  maladjusted  youngsters. 
Executive  Director  HERSCHEL  ALT 

Jewish  Board  oj  Guardians 

ESSAYS  ON  FEDERAL  REORGANIZA- 
TION, by  Herbert  Emmerich.  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  Press.  £2.50 

FIVE  LECTURES  DELIVERED  BY  THE  DI- 
rector  of  the  Public  Administration 
Clearing  House  constitute  a  notable 
addition  to  the  series  of  annual  talks 
before  the  Southern  Regional  Training 
Program  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
stimulated  by  Roscoe  Martin.  Paul 
Appleby's  penetrating  and  fresh  analysis 
of  "Policy  and  Administration"  was  first 
put  forth  in  the  same  forum,  as  well  as 
distinguished  and  thoughtful  papers  by 
other  leaders  in  the  field,  among  them 
John  M.  Gaus  and  Luther  H.  Gulick. 

There  are  few  persons  better  qualified 
than  Mr.  Emmerich  to  comment  au- 
thoritatively on  the  basic  problems  of 
federal  organization  and  recurrent  at- 
tempts to  meet  them.  He  was  associated 
with  the  two  major  efforts  in  this 
generation,  the  Brownlow  Committee  of 
1937  and  the  Hoover  Commission  of 
1948,  but  not  too  closely  to  imperil  his 
objectivity.  He  has  himself  been  a  bu- 
reau chief,  as  commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority,  and 
at  the  center  of  a  great  coordinative  con- 
trol agency,  as  secretary  of  the  War 
Production  Board.  He  has  a  sense  of 
history  and  a  philosophic  bent  of  mind. 
He  can  accordingly  trace  from  the  be- 
ginning, in  the  time  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton,  the  efforts  to  provide  a  strong 
executive.  He  can  drive  home,  in  his 
concluding  discussion,  the  point  that 


Americans  must  come  to  understand: 
that  executive  leadership  and  control 
must  not  be  discredited  merely  because 
dictators  whose  views  of  man  and  the 
state  we  abhor  also  used  these  tools. 
Effective  democracy  requires  them  just 
as  urgently.  In  his  second  lecture,  he 
paints  the  forces  within  the  government 
that  militate  against  giving  the  President 
the  powers  necessary  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibilities with  the  realism  that  comes 
from  years  of  experience:  the  resistances 
of  bureau  chiefs  and  their  ability  to  rally 
their  clientele  to  protest  diminution  of 
their  independence. 

He  explains  the  central  significance 
of  the  report  of  the  Brownlow  Commit- 
tee, which  the  Hoover  Commission  a 
decade  later  could  only  reinforce:  that 
the  President  must  have  managerial  aids 
in  personnel,  budgeting,  and  planning  to 
enable  him  to  exercise  adequate  controls 
over  the  multifarious  activities  of  the 
federal  establishment.  He  shows  how 
both  Brownlow  and  Hoover  were  en- 
trapped by  those  who  expected  re- 
organization to  spell  big  economy,  mean- 
ing basically  a  return  to  a  simpler  and 
less  embracing  government. 

Perhaps  his  single  most  important 
thesis  is  that  reorganization  is  and  must 
be  a  continuing  process  and  that  both 
the  President  and  the  Congress  must  be 
better  armed  to  facilitate  the  constantly 
needed  adjustments  in  structure.  In  a 
final  talk  on  "Unfinished  Business"  he 
suggests  the  directions  that  next  steps 
should  take,  notably  to  strengthen  the 
planning  machinery.  I  know  of  no  more 
lucid  and  simple  exposition  of  the  im- 
portant problems  involved  for  the  reader 
who  is  not  a  specialist  but  who  would 
like  to  understand  these  important  ques- 
tions, what  has  been  done  about  them, 
and  what  should  be  done  about  them. 

CHARLES  S.  ASCHER 
Brooklyn    College 

TOWARD  FREEDOM  FROM  WANT, 
by  D.  Spencer  Hatch.  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.  #2.50 

WHEN  MR.  HATCH  BEGAN  HIS  WORK 
in  India  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  his  cooperative  methods  of  helping 
impoverished  farmers  were  unique.  More 
recently  they  have  become  quite  com- 
mon among  rural  workers  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment fostered  such  practical  educational 
methods  in  its  famous  rural  schools 
and  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  government  is 
carrying  them  forward  today  in  com- 
bination with  other  governments  in 
Latin  American  republics.  Mr.  Hatch 
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THE  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Social  Welfare 

******* 

Graduate    Professional    Program    Leading    to    the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work 

Fall    Semester   Begins   September   20,    1951 

Limited    Number   of   Scholarships   and    Fellowships 

Available  for  Well  Qualified  Students 

******* 

For  Information  and  Catalogue,  write  to 

The  Dean,  School  of  Social  Welfare 
The  Florida  State  University 
Tallahassee,  Florida 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
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himself,  when  he  could  not  return  to 
India  during  the  Second  World  War, 
did  the  same  kind  of  work  in  a  Mexi- 
can Indian  village  and  is  now  training 
Kchers  for  this  same  type  of  program 
the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agri- 
tural  Sciences  in  Turrialba,  Costa 
Rica. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this 
work  is  cooperation  with  simple  country 
people,  winning  their  confidence  by 
•practical  demonstrations  of  the  way  that 
crops,  stock,  bees,  chickens,  weaving, 
and  so  on,  may  be  improved.  Economic 
advances  are  all  directly  connected  with 
the  educational,  social,  and  religious  life 
of  the  underpriviledged  communities. 

A  main  center  is  opened  in  an  im- 
portant market  town  located  on  a  high- 
way, where  demonstrations  are  given  to 
show  how  simple  it  is  to  improve  and 
make  more  remunerative  all  that  the 
•farmer  does. 

The  more  active  and  intelligent  par- 
ticipants in  the  main  center  are  encour- 
-aged  to  set  up  local  centers  in  smaller 
places.  In  India,  hundreds  of  such  small 
•centers  were  established  with  the  vil- 
lagers themselves  managing  their  little 
night  schools,  and  with  demonstrations 
•of  improved  crops  and  animal  life,  aided 


by  visits  from  the  foreign  expert  at  the 
big  center  and  by  small  subsidies  from 
the  local  government. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  re- 
printed in  part  from  the  same  author's 
"Up  From  Poverty  in  Rural  India"  and 
"Further  Upward  in  Rural  India." 

SAMUEL  GUY  INMAN 
Author  and  Lecturer 


PLANNING  THE  OLDER  YEARS, 
edited  by  Wiltna  Donahue  and  Clark 
Tibbitts.  University  of  Michigan  Press. 
#2.50 

THIS  IS  A  COMPANION  VOLUME  TO 
"Living  Through  the  Older  Years," 
published  in  1949.  Like  the  earlier  vol- 
ume, it  is  based  on  the  course  for  older 
people  and  for  professional  workers 
given  annually  at  the  Institute  for  Hu- 
man Adjustment  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  The  two  editors,  Wilma 
Donahue  of  the  Institute  for  Human 
Adjustment,  and  Clark  Tibbits,  the  di- 
rector of  the  National  Conference  on 
Aging,  are  among  the  most  dynamic 
and  efficient  workers  in  the  field  of 
gerontology. 

With  the  rather  rapid  pace  at  which 
research  and  practical  activities  con- 
cerning old  age  are  now  developing  and 


expanding,  it  is  good  to  have  this 
chronicle  and  survey,  which  might  well 
be  made  a  yearly  publication.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  achievements  of  the 
Institute  has  been  the  identification  of 
seven  problems  to  which  older  people 
have  to  adjust.  These  basic  problems 
emerged  from  discussion  with  the  par- 
ticipants themselves.  They  are:  a  need 
for  health  and  comfort,  for  adequate 
living  arrangements,  for  the  continua- 
tion of  creative  activities,  for  com- 
panionship, for  emotional  security,  for 
financial  security,  and  for  a  renewed 
appreciation  of  spiritual  values.  The 
present  book  is  arranged  around  three 
of  these  needs:  living  arrangements, 
recreational  activities,  and  employment. 
A  number  of  outstanding  collabora- 
tors, among  them  Nathan  W.  Shock, 
Ollie  A.  Randall,  and  Robert  S.  Havig- 
hurst,  have  contributed  to  the  task  of 
summarizing  what  has  been  done  and, 
even  more,  of  clarifying  what  has  to  be 
done.  This  volume  expresses  the  happy 
and  constructive  spirit  which  is  alive  in 
Ann  Arbor.  It  is  a  rich  source  of  in- 
formation and  stimulation  for  everybody 
who  is  interested  in  the  old  age  problem. 
MARTIN  GUMPERT,  M.D. 
New  Yor\  City 
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BOSTON  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


A  GRADUATE  PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL,  OFFER- 
ING A  UNIQUE  PREPARA- 
TION FOR  THE  MANY 
CAREERS  IN  THE 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Family  Counseling 
Child  Care 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Public  Assistance 
Community  Organization 
Medical  Social  Work 

Address:  THE  DEAN 

Boston  College  School  of  Social  Work 
126   Newbury  Street,   Boston    16,   Mass. 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Wort 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Community  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51   Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  M«M. 


LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

SECOND  SEMESTER 
February  7  to  June  2 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Dean. 

820  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 

CHICAGO  11,  ILLINOIS 


The  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
offers 

a  two-year  graduate  curriculum  for  development 
of  casework  or  group  work  skills  in  giving  any 
agency  service.  The  integrated  school  program 
focuses  on  students'  current  practice  under 
supervisors  in  over  fifty  agencies.  It  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work. 

an  advanced,  third  year  curriculum  for  develop- 
ment of  casework,  supervisory,  or  administra- 
tive skills.  The  school  program  is  highly 
integrated  with  concurrent  field  practice.  It 
leads  to  an  Advanced  Certificate.  Under  cer- 
tain conditions  it  may  lead  to  the  Master's 
degree  or  be  credited  toward  the  Doctor's 
degree. 

a  doctoral  curriculum  for  leadership  in  social 
work  teaching,  social  administration,  or  social 
research.  It  leads  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Social  Work. 


Address  all  inquiries  regarding  the  1951-1952 
academic  year  to  Margaret  E.  Bishop,  Director 
of  Admissions  and  Placement,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  2410 
Pine  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania. 


The  George  Warren  Brown 
School  of  Social  Work 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

Saint  Louis  5,  Missouri 

A  two-year  professional  graduate  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree 

Master  of  Social  Work 

A  basic  first  year  of  generic  content  leads  to  a 
second  year  of  concentration  in  one  of  eight  spe- 
cial fields:  family  case  work,  child  welfare,  medical 
social  work,  psychiatric  social  work,  social  group 
work,  public  welfare  administration,  social  welfare 
organization,  social  work  research. 

Applications  are  now  being  received  and  con- 
sidered for  admission  In  the  fall  of  1951.  Early 
inquiry  is  advised. 

For    further    information,    write   to   The   Dean. 
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Bell's  Liquid  Transmitter 
and  Tuned  Reed  Receiver, 
March,  1  876. 


s.  Suppose  the  telephone  had  never  been  invented 


Have  you  ever  thought  what  the 
world  and  your  life  would  be  like 
without  the  telephone? 

If  you  wanted  to  talk  to  relatives 
or  friends  —  if  you  wanted  to  order 
from  a  store  —  if  you  needed  to  sum- 
mon a  doctor  or  a  policeman  in  an 
emergency  —  there  would  be  no  way 
you  could  do  it  in  a  hurry.  What  now 


takes  only  a  few  seconds  or  minutes 
would  often  take  hours  and  cost  you 
far  more  than  a  telephone  call. 

Each  year  the  telephone  becomes 
more  useful  to  the  people  and  more 
vital  to  the  prosperity  and  security 
of  the  Nation.  Today's  tremendous 
job  of  production  and  defense  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  it. 


There  are  twice  as  man}'  Bell  tele- 
phones as  there  were  only  ten  years 
ago.  They  are  here  and  ready  be- 
cause the  Bell  System  kept  right  on 
building  and  improving  to  meet  the 
country's  needs. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  tele- 
phone has  it  been  so  valuable  to  so 
man\'  people  as  right  now. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


Survey  Readers  Write 


From  an  Author 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  a  high  regard  for 
the  distinguished  service  Ordway  Tead  has 
rendered  American  education,  and  I  much 
appreciate  his  generous  and  penetrating 
review,  in  your  January  number,  of  my 
book,  "Education  and  Morals."  On  one 
basic  point,  however,  I  think  he  misses  my 
meaning,  and  I  may  not  have  made  my 
own  position  sufficiently  clear. 

Mr.  Tead  infers  that  my  emphasis  on 
the  morality  of  the  objective,  socialized 
procedures  of  experimental  inquiry  would 
tend  to  undercut  the  right  of  the  "tender- 
minded"  to  their  "over-beliefs"  in  the 
field  of  religion.  He  rightly  insists  that  our 
system  of  public  education  must  include 
teachers  with  various  religious  outlooks. 
This  kind  of  positive  pluralism  is  funda- 
mental in  my  own  conception  of  the  demo- 
cratic program  of  education. 

My  emphasis  on  the  primacy  of  experi- 
mental inquiry  was  not  to  dictate  the  con- 
tent of  ultimate  philosophic  and  religious 
orientations.  It  was,  rather,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  democratic 
community  having  a  common  method  by 
which  these,  and  all  other,  beliefs  can  be 
examined,  tested,  and  reconstructed.  I  be- 
lieve that  democratic  education  must  be 
committed  to  the  use  of  this  method  in  all 
areas  where  we  are  concerned  to  distin- 
guish the  true  from  the  false,  or  the  "war- 
ranted" from  the  "unwarranted"  in  the 
realm  of  human  affirmations. 

JOHN   L.  CHII.DS 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

The  Aged  Again 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  line  with  so  much  of 
our  modern  specialized  outlook  we  tackle 
the  question  of  the  aging  and  aged  as  if 
it  were  a  "problem."  1  submit  that  one  of 
the  reasons  we  find  it  convenient  to  call 
the  aging  "a  problem"  is  because  we  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  a  partial  view 
of  everything  that  we  fail  to  see  the  whole. 
If  there  is  a  problem,  it  is  surely  with 
the  middle  aged  who  run  things.  The 
problem  surely  rests  with  each  of  us  and 
so  with  all  of  us  severally  and  collectively 
and  it  is  one  of  values  rather  than  one  of 
age  of  whatever  kind.  While  economic 
values  are  of  paramount  importance  the 
problem  remains.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
human  beings  as  such  are  the  value  stand- 
ard then  a  solution  begins  to  appear  at 
once.  The  various  ages  find  their  levels 
and  ways  of  intercommunication  and  inter- 
connection. Satisfactions  intrinsic  to  such 
a  value  system  begin  to  appear,  to  be  cre- 
ated by  understanding  in  place  of  program 


planning  and  problem  stating — understand- 
ing how  to  live  with  and  use  nature,  not 
for  economic  gain  but  for  human  values; 
understanding  how  to  conserve  values. 

The  social  workers,  the  educators,  the 
clergy,  and  other  professionals  in  human 
relations  are  greater  sinners  than  indus- 
trialists and  business  men  who  have  made 
at  least  a  beginning  at  understanding,  with 
but  little  help  from  those  who  by  rights 
should  have  led  the  way.  It  is  disgusting 
to  see  the  little  games  played  in  "giving 
youth  responsibility,"  in  planning  little 
parties  for  the  aged.  No  one  is  fooled! 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  word  "prob- 
lem" could  be  given  a  Sabbatical  leave  for 
a  year  and  in  its  stead  hire  "Joy"  or  "En- 
joyment of  life?"  If  we  should  do  this  and 
really  begin  to  explore  the  avenues  so  op- 
ened I  guarantee  that  more  profit  would 
eventuate  at  the  end  of  the  year — use 
"profit"  how  you  will.  BKRTA  HAMILTON 
Keti^i  College.  Kcii^i  I'arl^.  N.  Y. 

"Research"  by  Air  Mail 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Please  let  me  use  a  corner 
of  your  correspondence  page  to  protest 
against  the  stream  of  letters  from  students: 

"I  have  to  write  a  term  paper  which  is 
to  include  the  following — the  outstanding 
social  problems  in  your  city;  how  these 
problems  are  being  met;  groups  and  agen- 
cies which  have  community  organization 
as  a  primary  function;  the  extent  to  which 
there  is  conscious,  continual  planning  on  a 
community  basis  to  meet  current  social 
needs."  What  would  you  do  with  it: 

Or  this  one  which  asks  naively,  "What 
are  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  in 
your  city  and  what  are  you  doing  about 
them?"  Or  still  another— "Please  describe 
the  problems  of  unmarried  mothers  in  your 
city";  and  a  fourth  "How  should  a  social 
agency  function  in  a  community?"  Inci- 
dentally, each  includes  a  little  plea  to  the 
effect  that  "I  want  the  data  by  Tuesday." 

In  our  social  planning  office  we  have 
done  our  best  to  encourage  young  people 
to  enter  our  profession,  and  have  held  in 
numerable  conferences  for  groups  of  them 
who  are  sent  to  our  office  for  30  minutes 
(they  have  so  little  time)  to  get  the  total 
picture  of  social  problems. 

We  think  we  have  been  sympathetic  and 
encouraging.  But  the  time  has  come  when 
we  have  to  draw  the  line  at  cooperating 
in  these  air  mail  theses.  1  wish  I  could 
appeal  directly  to  these  eager  students.  I 
would  say  something  like  this: 

Listen,  kids,  how  can  we  honestly  tell 
you  what  we  are  doing  to  meet  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency  in  this  city  of  a 
half  million  people?  First,  let  us  ask  you  a 


question  or  two.  When  you  write  your 
letter,  are  you  sure  of  your  definition  of 
juvenile  delinquency?  Which  problems  do 
you  have  in  mind?  Or  do  you  really  mean 
all  of  the  problems  related  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency? Any  one  of  them  would  be  an 
extensive  term  paper,  to  say  the  least. 

You  and  your  "original  research!"  Do 
medical  students  write  to  a  hospital  and 
ask  what  they  do  about  illness?  Do  law 
students  conduct  original  research  by  ask- 
ing a  judge  what  he  does  about  crime:  Do 
theological  students  write  to  inquire  what 
problems  are  met  in  churches1 

Well,  if  you  get  what  we  mean,  kids, 
please  tell  Professor  Wiseacre  to  think  over 
those  assignments,  will  you,  or  you  think 
them  over  yourself,  because  we  are  awfully 
busy.  MAR/OKIE  MANNING 

Council  of  Social  .Igencics,  Cincinnati 

Vigorous  Dissent 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Having  written  a  good 
many  times  praising  The  Surrey  and  hav- 
ing used  it  for  many  years  in  the  class- 
room, still  I  disapprove  of  certain  positions. 

I  very  much  objected  to  the  smug  retort 
to  Sarah  Oleghorn  (January).  I  terribly 
fear  the  writer  of  that  paragraph  is  not 
conscious  even  of  his  own  lacks. 

Such  cliches  as  "person  of  good  will," 
"freedom  of  expression,"  are  meaningless. 
I  can  only  be  thankful  that  the  writer  did 
not  talk  about  the  "peace-loving  nations." 

Our  own  country  (by  which  I  mean  the 
"powers,"  not  "the  people")  has  been  hell 
bent  on  war  for  at  least  four  years,  has 
provoked  Russia  probably  as  no  sovereign 
country  has  ever  before  been  provoked  and 
taunted;  and  the  fury  of  the  business  in- 
terests and  military  this  summer  when 
Russia  still  declined  to  go  to  war,  with 
their  very  candid  statements  of  terrible  dis- 
appointment, is  the  perfect  proof  that  our 
national  forces  wanted  war. 

I  have  lived  and  traveled  in  Asia.  I  think 
I  can  read  between  the  lines.  All  the  plain 
folks  of  China  and  Korea  (North  and 
South)  or  most  of  them,  are  fighting  for 
their  very  integrity  of  life  and  culture. 

I  have  six  American  Revolution  ancestors 
and  a  grandfather  who  almost  got  killed 
for  his  anti-slavery  activities,  and  I  am  a 
Haptist  whose  ancestors  came  here  years 
ago.  Every  drop  of  my  revolutionary, 
fiercely  democratic  and  rabidly  Christian 
blood  cries  out  in  sympathy  for  the  Ko- 
reans and  Chinese  who  are  fighting  us  as 
symbols  of  the  Western  oppression  they 
have  had  to  endure  so  long.  I  pray  God 
have  mercy  on  our  souls  —  but  how  can 
He?  MRS.  FRANKIE  G.  MERSON 

Kcuka  Park.  N.  Y. 
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Among  Ourselves 

FOI.LOW-UP  ACTIVITIES  in  connection 
with  the  Midcentury  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth  have  been 
exceeding  all  expectations,  according  to  a 
recent  communication  from  Melvin  Glasser, 
erstwhile  executive  director,  and  author  of 
the  article  on  follow-up  plans  in  The  Sur- 
vey's Special  Section  on  the  Conference  in 
[anuary.  Thousands  of  local  and  some  state- 
wide meetings  were  held  before  the  month 
of  January  was  out — 300  in  Iowa  alone, 
l-'very  member  of  the  more  than  seventy 
persons  in  the  Michigan  delegation  to  the 
conference  has  made  at  least  one,  and  some 
as  many  as  eight  follow-up  talks.  On  Janu- 
ary U>,  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  launched  a  contest  as  its  follow-up 
program  with  pri/es  totaling  $25,000  for 
ihe  women's  clubs  with  community  projects 
related  to  youth. 

All  this  activity  has  been  reflected  in  The 
Snri'cv  office  through  a  flood  of  orders  for 
reprints  of  the  special  section.  By  mid- 
February  these  had  reached  40,000  with  no 
signs  of  tapering  off. 

DR.  RUSSELL  M.  WILDER,  longtime 
member  of  Survey  Associates,  who  served 
as  consultant  for  the  Survey  Graphic's  spe- 
cial issue  back  in  March  1942,  has  re- 
cently been  named  director  of  the  newly 
established  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Disease  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  Internationally  known  in 
medical  circles  for  his  research  in  diseases 
of  metabolism  and  vitamin  deficiency,  Dr. 
Wilder  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  es- 
tablishment in  1940  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council's  Food  and  Nutrition 
lioard,  which  under  his  chairmanship  pro- 
moted the  vitamin  enrichment  of  bread 
and  flour.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Mayo 
Foundation,  retiring  at  the  end  of  1950. 

GRACE  BROWNING,  well  known  to  manv 
Surrey  readers  as  director  of  the  Indiana 
University  Division  of  Social  Service,  and 
as  a  contributor  to  this  magazine,  died  last 
month  after  a  brief  illness,  at  the  age  of 
46.  Dr.  Browning  had  received  a  six-month 
teave  of  absence  and  expected  to  sail  for 
Hurope  in  early  February  to  serve  as  a 
United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  ex- 
pert at  the  request  of  the  Italian  govern- 
meni.  An  outstanding  American  authority 
on  training  for  social  service,  Dr.  Brown- 
ing was  to  have  acted  as  consultant  on 
organization  and  training  in  Italian  schools 
"I  social  work. 

J.  DONALD  KINGSLEY,  able  head  of 
the  International  Refugee  Organization 
(see  The  Survey,  February  1951),  can  look 
to  no  respite  from  responsibilities  for  the 
human  salvage  of  war  devastation  when  the 
IRO  closes  next  fall.  Last  month  he  was 
I1  appointed  agent  general  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  for 
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which  S250.()()(l,()()0  already  has  been 
pledged.  Now  on  a  visit  to  Japan  and 
Korea  for  a  preview  of  what  his  new  job 
will  involve,  Mr.  Kingsley  will  return  to 
Geneva  this  month  to  carry  out  his  remain- 
ing IRO  responsibilities.  UNKRA,  the  new 
agency,  is  expected  to  take  over  gradually 
the  Unified  Command's  civilian  relief  work 
in  Korea  and  begin  its  job  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  when  the  military 
situation  warrants. 

CREATIVE  ACTIVITIES  to  fill  their  new 
leisure  are  announced  by  three  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  field  of  social  work  who 
have  recently  "retired."  Shelby  M.  Harri- 
son, for  thirty-five  years  on  the  staff  of 


the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Walter  W. 
Pettit,  formerly  director  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  Eduard  C.  Linde- 
man,  professor  emeritus  of  social  philos- 
ophy in  the  School,  have  organized  So- 
cial Welfare  Consultants,  with  offices  at  30 
Jones  Street,  New  York  14.  The  new  con- 
sultation service  is  prepared  to  undertake 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  welfare 
agencies,  in-service  training,  short  and  long 
term  research,  holding  of  institutes  and 
conferences,  the  recruiting,  training,  and 
utilization  of  volunteers,  and  so  on.  They 
also  offer  their  assistance  on  social  welfare 
programs  to  corporations,  labor  unions, 
fraternal  and  religious  organizations,  foun- 
dations, and  others. 
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Greek  villagers,  carrying  their  queerly  shaped  hoes,  hand-fashioned 
from  scrap  metal,  return  home  from  work  on  a  drainage  project  for 
their  ancient  town.  These  hoes  are  used  for  ditch  digging  in  Greece. 
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They  Did  Not  Wait  For  a  Tractor 

How  Greek  peasants  and  villagers  are  creating  new  prosperity  and 
hope  in  communities  which  have  seen  little  change  since  Homer's  day. 


GLEN  LEFT 


SOME  HALF  MILLION  I'EOPLE  IN  GREECE,  IN  THAT  UNDER- 
developed  country's  poorest  areas,  have  made  an  im- 
portant and  exciting  discovery.  This  discovery  has  already 
doubled  the  standard  of  living  for  many  poverty-stricken 
peasants.  It  has  given  them  a  renewed  confidence  in 
themselves  and  in  their  government.  Moreover,  it  may 
represent  the  key  to  raising  the  standards  of  living  of 
millions  of  the  most  wretched  people  in  hitherto  neglected 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  cost  is  so  small  and  the  economic  benefits  are  so 
great,  so  quick  and  so  lasting,  that  even  the  poorest  coun- 
try can  afford  to  apply  it.  In  fact,  only  in  underdeveloped 
areas  could  the  discovery  produce  the  miracle  that  has 
occurred  in  Greece. 

The  plan  is  not  complicated.  It  is  based  upon  nothing 
but  elementary  common  sense  and  a  democratic  faith  in 
the  capacity  of  common  people  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. 

Neither  machinery,  nor  science,  nor  complicated  govern- 
mental planning  have  played  any  important  role.  Amaz- 
ing as  the  results  have  been  they  are  not  due  to  any 
magic.  They  have  emanated  from  hard  work,  the  same 
kind  of  simple  honest  toil  which  built  the  American 
colonies  and  extended  the  Western  frontier. 

In  eighteen  months,  Greek  peasants  constructed  or  im- 
proved 5,272  kilometers  (3,295  miles)  of  roads;  improved 
by  drainage,  irrigation,  or  flood  control  about  50,000 
acres  of  land;  installed  over  100  water  supply  systems, 
and  completed  34  sewer  systems,  in  addition  to  many  re- 
forestation, fishing  docks,  and  similar  small  scale  projects. 

What  this  means  to  the  everyday  lives  of  the  Greek 
peasants  stands  out  clearly  against  an  understanding  of 
the  bitterly  harsh  conditions  of  their  environment.  Their 
possessions  are  meager.  Their  land  is  poor.  They  have 
only  the  most  primitive  tools,  more  often  than  not  hand- 

— By  a  former  administrator  of  public  assistance 
for  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  who  has  spent  the 
last  six  years  in  Greece  as  head  of  a  welfare  mis- 
sion first  sponsored  by  UNRRA,  then  by  the 
United  Nations. 


made.  Many  villages  have  no  water  except  what  men 
and  women — especially  women — carry  from  considerable 
distances.  In  some,  a  wheel  has  never  been  seen.  To 
many,  the  only  access  is  by  steep  mountain  paths  passable 
by  man  only  on  foot,  donkey,  or  mule. 

Under  such  conditions  of  primitive  subsistence  agri- 
culture, there  is  very  severe  underemployment  and  con- 
cealed unemployment.  Although  the  peasants  work  hard 
when  there  is  work  to  do,  in  many  villages  for  as  long 
as  six  months  in  the  year  there  is  no  work  to  be  done 
on  the  land.  The  return  from  this  short  period  of  em- 
ployment is  generally  meager  where  lack  of  roads  makes 
transportation  and  sale  of  the  produce  impossible. 

Seven  external  wars  in  the  past  fifty  years,  as  well  as 
internal  revolutions  and  civil  disorder  have  aggravated  the 
hardships  of  the  people.  For  many  villages  nothing 
good,  nothing  encouraging,  nothing  hopeful  had  hap- 
pened for  generations  before  this  new  work  began.  Each 
year  as  the  land  got  poorer,  there  were  more  mouths  to 
feed  and  less  to  feed  them  with.  Six  years  of  relief  from 
abroad  seemed  merely  to  postpone  the  inevitable  fate 
that  was  closing  in  on  them.  But  now  at  last  they  are 
finding  a  way  out,  as  the  great  volume  of  recent  improve- 
ments testify. 

These  changes  were  not  produced  by  any  sleight  of 
hand.  Economic  development  requires  heavy  invest- 
ments and  here,  too,  a  big  investment  was  necessary. 
The  major  part  came  from  the  people  who  benefited 
most  from  the  results,  the  peasants  themselves. 

How  could  such  wretchedly  poor  people  make  such  a 
huge  investment?  Through  a  very  simple  idea,  adopted 
by  the  Greek  government  in  a  program  known  as  Com- 
munity Development  Employment — CDE.  The  program 
was  developed  with  technical  assistance  from  the  United 
Nations,  a  significant  service  provided  by  UN  to  mem- 
ber governments.  It  was  put  into  effect  with  financial 
assistance  from  the  United  States  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration — EGA,  the  Marshall  Plan. 

Operations  began  with  a  circular,  drafted  by  a  United 
Nations  adviser  and  mailed  out  by  the  Greek  national 
government  to  all  provincial  governors.  Practically  all 
that  happened,  thereafter,  resulted  from  the  initiative  of 
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local  communities.  So  light  was  the  administrative  bur- 
den on  the  national  government  that  no  new  employes 
had  to  be  taken  on.  Even  now  with  the  program  full 
blown  across  the  nation  no  national  officials  spend  more 
than  part  of  their  time  on  it. 

The  circular  was  brief.  It  said  in  effect:  "Inform  com- 
munities that  if  they  wish  to  select  and  operate  local 
works  of  public  benefit  and  will  pay  all  costs  involved, 
the  national  government  will  make  a  small  daily  payment 
to  each  person  employed."  Pointing  out  that  projects 
must  be  submitted  to  provincial  governors  for  approval, 
the  circular  specified  that  they  should  be  of  a  nature  to 
create  economic  chain  reactions.  In  other  words,  a  small 
investment  would  be  expected  to  bring  about  benefits 
many  times  greater  than  the  cost. 


T, 


HIS     WAS     THE    SPARK    THAT    AWAKENED    THE     MINDS     OF 

common  people  in  over  a  thousand  villages  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  they  had  in  their  own  hands  the  power  to  lift 
themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps. 

In  less  than  two  years  nearly  1,500  villages — previously 
isolated,  poverty-stricken,  apathetic  to  the  point  of  hope- 
lessness— were  caught  up  in  an  enthusiasm  of  self-im- 
provement. Here  was  no  "made  work,"  but  men  work- 
ing with  their  own  brains  and  brawn  to  bring  about  con- 
ditions which  would  contribute  to  their  own  prosperity. 

Take  Demestica,  for  instance — a  tiny  village  of  45  fami- 
lies, nestled  in  vineyards  high  in  the  mountains  of  Achaia 
in  the  Peloponnesos.  The  land  is  fertile  and  the  excel- 
lent grapes  produce  the  wine  "Demestica,"  famous 
throughout  the  country. 

Life  would  have  been  good  for  the  people  of  Demestica 
had  it  not  been  for  its  isolation.  The  nearest  road  was 
eleven  kilometers  away  and  this  could  be  reached  only  by 
difficult  travel  over  a  rugged  mountain  path.  So  in- 
accessible was  the  village  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
the  grapes  to  the  winery  over  45  kilometers  distant.  A 
primitive  wine  press,  imported  on  mules,  did  a  crude 
job  of  pressing  grape  juice  which  was  transferred  to  the 
winery  in  goat  skins  carried  by  mules.  The  cost  of  such 
primitive  transportation  was  so  great  that  the  people  of 


CDE  workers  in  Patras  dig  a  ditch  for  a  sewer  that  will  last  centuries 


Demestica  did  not  get  a  very  high  return  for  their  work. 
For  years  they  dreamed  about  a  road,  so  that  the  winery 
would  send  trucks  to  the  village  and  they  would  realize 
a  better  profit  from  their  grapes;  but  it  seemed  a  faint 
hope. 

One  weekend  the  uncle  of  the  mayor,  a  lawyer  from 
Patras,  visiting  in  Demestica,  told  an  exciting  story. 

He  explained  that  the  Greek  government  had  a  new 
plan,  developed  by  a  man  from  the  United  Nations.  "Un- 
der this  plan,  called  Community  Development  Employ- 
ment," he  said,  "any  village  can  decide  what  it  wants  to 
do,  the  people  in  the  village  who  want  the  work  accom- 
plished can  invest  their  time,  only  their  idle  time,  and 
the  national  government  makes  a  small  daily  payment  to 
each  person  who  works.  The  payment,"  he  explained, 
"is  small,  only  11,000  drachmae  per  work  day  (about  73 
cents),  but  after  all,  the  men  are  really  working  for  them- 
selves and  they  are  only  investing  time  when  they  have 
nothing  to  do.  What  can  they  lose?" 

This  sounded  good  to  the  people  of  Demestica,  because 
after  the  grapes  were  picked  there  were  months  during 
which  there  was  nothing  to  do.  How  better  could  they 
use  their  time  than  in  making  themselves  a  road? 

They  sent  the  mayor  and  a  couple  of  the  older  citizens 
to  Patras  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  provincial  gover- 
nor. After  listening  sympathetically,  the  governor  sent 
the  provincial  engineer  to  Demestica.  The  engineer  went 
over  the  area  carefully  with  the  mayor  and  the  committee, 
decided  that  a  road  would  be  practical,  and  mapped  out 
in  general  where  it  should  run. 

When  the  committee  carried  the  plan  back  to  the 
governor,  he  warned  them  that  the  national  government 
could  not  pay  for  any  tools.  They  replied  they  would 
use  their  own  tools.  He  said  the  national  government 
could  not  pay  for  materials.  They  parried:  "What  ma- 
terials are  needed  except  the  rock  that  already  exists?" 
He  explained  the  national  government  could  not  pay 
for  any  equipment.  They  said  they  would  not  need 
equipment;  they  would  work  with  their  own  hands  and 
picks  and  shovels.  The  governor  said  he  was  sorry  he 
could  not  give  them  an  engineer  to  supervise  the  work. 
They  replied  "never  mind,"  they  would  get  along  some- 
how, without  an  engineer.  The 
governor  then  approved  the  project, 
but  added  that  it  might  take  some 
time  before  national  funds  would 
arrive  to  pay  the  workers.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  people  go  back  to 
their  village  to  wait. 

The  committee  returned  to  the 
village  and  found  it  bursting  with 
enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
patient asked,  "But  why  must  we 
wait?  Why  can't  we  start  now?" 
The  more  cautious  among  them  re- 
plied: "We  need  some  people  to 
show  us  how  to  make  the  road  and 
in  some  places  we  will  have  to  use 
dynamite."  No  one  knew  about 
dynamite,  so  for  a  while  there  was 
silence,  until  someone  suggested: 
"At  the  Glaus  Wine  Company 
they  have  a  man  who  knows  about 
dynamite;  maybe  we  could  get  the 
company  to  lend  him  to  us!" 
Off  the  committee  went  to  the 
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Civil   war  refugees  taken  into  a  CDE  project,  use  handmade   tools   to   build   a    simple   road   requiring  no   materials 


Glaus  Wine  Company  to  see  the  owner.  He  regarded 
their  suggestion  as  a  good  piece  of  business.  If  he 
could  only  get  his  trucks  up  to  the  village  it  would 
eliminate  that  expensive  eleven  kilometers  of  transport 
by  mule.  Then  he  could  pay  the  villagers  a  better  price 
and  still  make  a  better  profit.  He  promised  not  only  that 
lu-  would  lend  his  dynamiter  but  would  donate  the  dyna- 
mite. 

The  winery  owner  kept  his  word.  In  a  few  days  the 
dynamiter  appeared,  and  the  men  in  the  village  started 
to  work.  Each  man  worked  when  he  had  time  to  spare. 
Sometimes  there  were  only  six  working  and  sometimes 
there  were  thirty-five.  After  a  while  even  the  few  usual 
skeptics  caught  the  fever  and  were  working  as  hard  as 
the  rest. 

On  September  14,  1950,  officials  from  the  EGA,  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Greek  government  traveled  over 
the  new  road  to  Demestica.  As  they  neared  the  village 
they  found  the  entire  population  working  furiously  to 
clear  the  last  rough  stretch  so  that  their  station  wagon 
could  get  through.  When  the  officials  arrived  at  Demes- 
tica the  village  was  wild  with  excitement.  The  children 
clamored  to  touch  the  car.  Never  before  had  they  seen 
an  automobile.  Never  before  had  a  foreigner  been  in 
Demestica.  To  record  this  great  event  the  villagers  pro- 
duced a  guest  book  and  beamed  with  delight  as  the 
officials  signed  it. 

As  they  sat  with  the  officials  in  the  home  of  the  mayor 
the  people  explained  how  much  this  road  meant  to  them. 
They  said  they  had  1,000  stremmas  (250  acres)  of  land 
in  cultivation  but  now  that  they  could  get  things  to  mar- 
ket they  soon  would  have  2,000  stremmas  under  cultiva- 
tion. They  showed  walnuts  and  luscious  fruits  which 
they  raised  but  never  could  sell  because  of  the  high 
transport  cost.  The  village  had  no  school,  but  now  with 


the  road  they  thought  they  could  get  a  teacher  and  they 
would  soon  start  work  on  building  a  school  house. 

They  were  full  of  ideas  for  future  community  im- 
provements. When  a  woman  passed  the  doorway  lead- 
ing a  mule  loaded  with  two  kegs  of  drinking  water,  a 
villager  suggested  that  the  very  next  project  must  be  to 
bring  water  from  a  mountain  spring  down  into  their 
village.  Their  minds  were  receptive  as  well  as  creative. 
They  listened  attentively  when  the  EGA  officer  asked 
whether  they  ever  grew  winter  wheat,  which  produces  a 
harder  grain  and  makes  a  better  flour  than  summer 
wheat.  They  had  never  heard  of  it  but  said  they  would 
investigate.  Later  in  the  fall  experimental  plantings  of 
winter  wheat  were  already  in  the  ground. 

The  owner  of  the  winery  was  so  delighted  with  the 
spirit  of  the  village  and  so  pleased  with  the  good  will 
emanating  from  his  donation  of  dynamite  that  he 
promised  to  send  a  bulldozer  to  smooth  the  road,  and  to 
supply  an  agricultural  expert  who  would  help  the  vil- 
lagers grow  better  crops. 

One  of  the  UN  officials  asked  for  facts  on  the  economics 
of  the  undertaking:  "What  did  the  road  cost?"  The  vil- 
lagers replied  that  the  national  government  wage  pay- 
ments amounted  to  13,000,000  drachmae.  This  comes  to 
a  total  of  $787,  or  $79  per  kilometer  of  road.  When  the 
official  exclaimed,  "But  you  can't  build  a  mountain  road 
for  so  little!"  they  explained  that  everybody  had  given 
ten  days  of  work  free.  After  making  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  produce  that  would  be  transported  over  the  road, 
the  group  calculated  that  in  less  than  one  season  the  sav- 
ings in  transportation  costs  would  more  than  cover  the 
total  outlay  on  the  road. 

The  officials  asked  what  would  become  of  the  people 
who  used  to  make  a  living  from  transporting  the  wine 
on  mules.  The  villagers  replied,  "How  do  you  suppose 
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we  are  going  to  have  another  thou- 
sand stremmas  cleared  for  cultiva- 
tion if  the  mules  and  the  drivers 
don't  work  on  it?  With  the  clear- 
ing of  this  land  there  will  be  plenty 
of  work  for  both  men  and  animals 
for  a  long  time  to  come." 

Professional  engineers  were  apt 
to  be  critical  of  CDE  during  its 
early  stages.  They  pointed  out  that 
some  of  the  new  roads  were  not 
properly  provided  with  bridges  and 
culverts  and  would  wash  out  at  the 
first  rainstorm.  That  was  certainly 
true  of  the  Demestica  road.  There 
were  at  least  three  places  where 
gullies  had  simply  been  filled  in 
with  dirt  and  would  obviously 
wash  out  in  the  spring.  From  an 
engineer's  point  of  view  that  was 
bad.  From  the  point  of  view  of 

the  peasants  it  was  better  than  waiting  until  they  could 
afford  an  impossible  $1,000  for  materials,  bridges  and 
culverts. 

The  peasants  knew  that  the  gullies  would  wash  out. 
They  also  knew  that  there  was  little  rain  for  nine  months 
and  that  after  the  rains  did  fall  it  would  take  the  men  of 
the  village  about  three  hours  to  fill  in  the  washouts.  They 
knew  they  had  the  three  hours  and  that  they  did  not 
have  a  thousand  dollars.  They  realized  that  for  about 
two  weeks  in  the  year  the  road  would  be  impassable  for 
motor  vehicles.  But  this  did  not  dampen  their  en- 
thusiasm. After  all,  when  you  have  had  no  road  for 
generations  and  now  you  have  a  road  for  fifty  weeks  in 
the  year,  why  must  you  travel  during  the  two  weeks 
when  there  is  no  road? 

While  Demestica  was  building  its  road,  Bisdouni,  an- 
other tiny  village,  was  carrying  out  a  drainage  plan  so 
simple  it  hardly  seemed  possible  that  it  could  produce  a 
chain  reaction  of  benefits.  The  extension  and  deepening 
of  an  already  existing  ditch  could  only  advance  the  plow- 
ing season  a  few  weeks  by  an  earlier  draining  off  of  the 
rain  drenched  land.  But  these  few  weeks  brought  pros- 
perity, for  now  corn  could  be  grown  where  none  grew 
before. 

A  shepherd  boy  has  described  the  "new  life"  this  little 
ditch  has  brought  to  his  family:  "Never  before  in  my 
time  or  my  father's  could  we  produce  more  than  a 
thousand  ofes  of  corn  from  our  land  and  every  year  we 
consumed  a  thousand  okes,  so  we  never  got  any  better 
off.  Now  with  this  new  land  we  can  produce  two  thou- 
sand o^es  of  corn — we  eat  a  little  better  than  before  and 
we  still  have  enough  left  over  for  sale." 


A, 


so  IT  WENT.  AT  KALAMOS,  NORTHERN  ATTICA,  THE 
villagers  built  a  short  six  and  a  half  kilometer  road  lead- 
ing to  a  little  port  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  found  new 
markets  for  their  citrus  fruit  at  nearby  islands,  as  well 
as  cheaper  fish  and  olive  oil  for  their  own  larders.  They 
also  found  they  had  considerably  increased  the  sale  value 
of  their  own  land.  At  Peli,  villagers  planted  a  half 
million  trees  on  a  hillside,  thus  checking  the  advancing 
soil  erosion.  At  Lavrion,  villagers  completed  an  aban- 
doned dock  foundation  and  thus  opened  up  a  cheap  route 
to  Athens  for  farm  products  from  the  islands. 


Many  planners  of  overseas  aid 
think  primarily  in  terms  of  sup- 
plies—materials, tools,  and  equip- 
ment. CDE  offered  the  villages 
none.  Knowing  this,  the  communi- 
ties relied  upon  their  own  resources 
and  ingenuity.  Tile  pipes  were 
made  on  potters'  wheels.  Peasants 
worked  with  their  own  tools.  In 
Kozani  over  three  thousand  civil 
war  refugees  used  their  first  days' 
pay  to  buy  shovels  beaten  by  black- 
smiths out  of  scrap  metal.  In  Kala- 
mos  a  CDE  worker  was  busy  full 
time  in  the  mountains  cutting  and 
shaping  new  pick  and  shovel 
handles  for  replacements.  In  many 
places  bare  hands  built  stone  walls. 
In  Patras,  an  old  rock  crusher, 
^c^IZe  running  twenty-four  hours  a  clay, 
produced  crushed  rock  for  one  and 

a  half  cents  a  cubic  meter  instead  of  the  sixty  cents  the 
city  had  been  paying.  Here  too,  lacking  sewer  pipe,  the 
town  folks  built  sewer  mains  from  rock  and  cement, 
which  resemble  those  of  ancient  Rome  and  will  last  as 
long. 

Most  plans  to  help  poor  and  illiterate  peasants  are- 
based  on  the  assumption  that  someone  must  go  out  and 
give  them  ideas.  CDE  offered  none.  The  administra- 
tion assumed  that  in  almost  every  village  someone  already 
had  ideas.  That  proved  to  be  the  case. 

These  ideas  were  simple  and  practical.  In  Ko/ani, 
peasants  had  the  notion  that  if  they  tapped  an  old  under- 
ground river  bed  they  could  drain  the  valley  without 
boring  a  tunnel  under  the  mountain — and  they  did.  In 
Corfu,  they  thought  that  if  they  built  an  airport  it  would 
bring  them  a  profitable  tourist  trade.  In  Bisdouni,  they 
had  the  idea  that  if  they  made  some  small  dams  up  in 
the  mountains  the  sheep  wouldn't  have  to  walk  all  their 
fat  off  going  from  the  highland  pastures  to  the  river  to 
drink.  In  a  village  in  Zanthe,  where  tobacco  workers 
have  only  ninety  days  of  work  a  year,  they  knew  that 
if  they  improved  a  road  in  their  spare  time  they  could 
get  the  trucking  charges  on  their  tobacco  reduced.  When 
the  road  was  finished  the  charges  were  cut  down  65 
percent. 

In  a  guerilla-destroyed  village  in  Epirus,  the  peasants 
figured  out  that  the  work  of  carrying  roofing  tile  to  their 
isolated  village  was  just  about  equal  to  the  work  of  build- 
ing a  road.  They  built  the  road  so  the  tile  could  be 
delivered  by  trucks. 

In  Polylofos,  they  decided  that  sick  people  would  not 
have  to  die  from  the  hardships  of  donkey  trips  to  the 
nearest  hospital  if  they  had  a  road;  and  they  built  one. 
In  many  villages  the  peasants  knew  without  being  told 
that  if  they  could  make  ditches  and  maybe  an  aqueduct 
or  two,  a  mountain  spring  could  be  tapped,  and  women 
would  no  longer  have  to  carry  water. 

In  Larrisa,  the  villagers,  with  no  money  for  dynamite, 
decided  to  talk  bus  and  truck  owners  into  contributing 
the  explosive.  In  an  Agrinnion  village  where  they  had 
to  have  an  engineer  to  plan  a  water  supply  project,  an 
old  man  thought  if  he  sent  word  to  his  son,  a  prominent 
Athens  engineer,  saying,  "Son,  your  village  needs  you," 
the  son  would  drop  everything  and  come.  He  did. 
The  villages  did  not  need  ideas,  but  they  were  often 
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in  need  of  technical  aid  in  carrying  them  out.  Since  the 
first  CDE  circular,  villages  have  demanded  and  used  a 
quantity  of  engineering  assistance  that  they  would  never 
before  have  accepted.  At  the  same  time,  engineers  have 
had  to  learn  that  CDE  workers  are  unlike  any  crews  they 
ever  worked  with.  Since  they  don't  attract  loafers  or 
chiselers,  they  don't  have  to  be  watched  or  driven.  The 
men  working  are  passionately  interested  in  the  results 
achieved.  They  know,  as  a  Kalamos  peasant  put  it:  "If 
we  did  not  work  good  we  would  cheat  no  one  but  our- 
selves." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peasants  won't  take  orders  and 
they  won't  work  on  a  project  unless  it  seems  to  them 
both  sensible  and  for  their  own  benefit.  Therefore,  elabo- 
rate administrative  controls  to  ensure  that  projects  are 
not  planned  solely  for  the  benefit  of  politicians  are  un- 
necessary. 


JEOPLE  TAKE  CARE  OF  THEIR  OWN  INVESTMENTS.  ROADS 
the  peasants  make  through  CDE  they  keep  in  repair;  the 
trees  they  plant  they  protect  from  goats.  When  the 
government  used  to  pay  shepherds  well  to  plant  trees, 
the  goats  ate  them  and  that  meant  more  wages  next 
year.  When  the  shepherds  decide  to  plant  trees  them- 
selves with  CDE  help,  an  investment  of  their  own  is  in- 
volved and  they  aren't  going  to  be  turned  into  fools  by  a 
few  wandering  goats. 

CDE,  then,  does  not  offer  ideas,  tools,  material,  equip- 
ment, nor  even  an  "adequate"  wage.  Why  then  has  it 
spread  like  wildfire  to  the  most  remote  villages  and  why- 
has  it  produced  such  great  activity?  The  reasons  are 
mainly  psychological. 

In  the  first  place,  CDE  crystallizes  forces  which  already 
exist  within  the  community.  It  provides  opportunity  for 
natural  community  leaders  to  emerge  and  express  their 
ideas  in  concrete  projects.  The  small  payments  stimulate 
people  who  are  underemployed  to  set  about  doing  some- 
thing they  have  always  felt  needed  to  be  done.  The 
payments,  little  as  they  are,  not  only  supplement  the 
peasants'  meager  annual  income,  but  give  a  kind  of 
status,  a  sense  of  partnership  with  government.  With- 

Ka  wage,  the  man  who  sets  to  .work  building  some- 
ig  for  the  community,  and  incidentally  himself,  would 
discouraged  by  the  jeers  of  his  skeptical  comrades  of 
un.  coffee  house  who  would  say :  "You  are  a  fool  to  work 
all  day  for  nothing  while  I  sit  here  and  prepare  to  enjoy 
the  results  of  your  work."     Such  jeers  are  silenced  by 
the  cash  in  the  worker's  hand. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  voluntary  nature  of  the 
irk.  Anybody  can  work,  but  nobody  has  to  join  in. 
e  smallness  of  the  payment  is  a  protection  against  at- 
cting  people  from  other  productive  work.  Moreover, 
under  CDE  the  man  with  an  idea  does  not  have  to 
secure  unanimous  or  even  majority  agreement  to  get  a 
project  started.  All  he  needs  is  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
few  others  like  himself  and  the  government  stamp  of 
approval  in  the  form  of  a  financial  allocation.  Largely 
because  the  man  with  an  idea  has  been  given  the  psy- 
chological advantage  which  formerly  rested  with  the 
coffee  house  skeptic,  1,500  Greek  villages  have  been  able 
to  harness  their  own  dreams  and  idle  manpower  to  solve 
their  own  problems. 

The  total  financial  investment  of  the  central  govern- 
ment for  the  6,000,000  man-days  of  work  done  in  the 
eighteen  months  prior  to  July  1950  amounted  to  $4,000,- 


000.  The  off-setting  savings  from  reduced  relief  and 
economic  development  costs  were  probably  much  greater. 
Originally,  these  central  government  allocations  were 
made  available  from  EGA  counterpart  funds,  that  is, 
money  resulting  from  the  local  sale  of  EGA  imported 
supplies.  Now,  however,  CDE  allocations  are  a  part  of 
the  central  government  budget.  Increasingly,  local  com- 
munities are  developing  ability  to  finance  improvements 
themselves.  In  time,  no  central  financial  participation 
may  be  needed. 

An  independent  evaluation  of  CDE  has  been  made  by 
the  UN  Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  It  reported 
that:  "In  its  economic  aspects,  the  chief  merits  of  the 
scheme  are  that  it  demands  relatively  limited  financial 
resources,  that  it  requires  little  imported  equipment  or 
materials  and  that  it  yields  very  rapid  returns  .  .  .  the  re- 
turns yielded  by  CDE  investments  .  .  .  appear  to  be 
much  higher  than  one  might  expect,  essentially  because 
in  a  very  underdeveloped  area  the  most  elementary  invest- 
ments have  never  been  exploited  .  .  .  relatively  high  re- 
turns were  usually  obtainable  as  a  result  of  the  very 
limited  investment  which  CDE  work  represented."  The 
report  concluded  that  this  program  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  other  countries  at  a  similar  or  lower  level  of 
economic  development. 

A  number  of  other  countries,  where  underemployment 
and  underdevelopment  hold  great  masses  of  people  to  a 
miserable  subsistence  level,  are  interested  in  CDE  and 
may  soon  experiment  with  this  new  approach  to  improve- 
ment. To  meet  the  anticipated  demand  for  technical 
assistance  in  this  field  the  United  Nations  is  organizing 
information,  training  experts,  and  making  other  plans. 

The  UN  Technical  As- 
sistance Administration  pro- 
vides member  governments 
who  ask  for  it  with  the 
service  of  experts  in  the 
fields  of  economic  develop- 
ment, social  welfare,  and 
public  administration.  All 
three  were  used  in  Greece. 
The  TAA  is  now  prepared 
to  assist  other  governments 
in  applying  the  principles 
of  the  Greek  experience  to 
the  problems  of  their  own 
countries.  This  may  involve 
not  only  the  provision  of 
UN  technical  staff  but  visits 

of  interested  government  officials  to  Greece  for  first  hand 
observation,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  technical  litera- 
ture at  TAA  headquarters. 

In  Greece,  the  UN  contribution  was  in  helping  the 
government  to  understand  the  country's  basic  economic 
problem,  and  to  develop  a  relationship  between  the  cen- 
tral and  local  governments  and  the  people  of  the  village 
which  released  the  people's  latent  talents  and  energies. 
Thus,  an  opportunity  was  created  for  the  ideas  and  the 
leadership  existing  in  each  village  to  grow. 

The  extent  to  which  the  same  principles  can  be  applied 
in  other  countries  still  remains  to  be  seen.  One  thing 
has  been  demonstrated.  To  enter  into  a  partnership 
with  a  people  for  economic  development  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  a  tractor.  The  first  requirement  is  to 
know  and  understand  the  country  and  to  have  faith  in 
the  people  themselves. 
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Service  in  Times  of  Crisis 


The  contributors  to  this  symposium  are  replying  to 
these  questions  from  The  Survey  editors: 

At  the  recent  Midcentury  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth  there  was  almost  unanimous 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  nation  is  entering  a 
long  period  of  crisis  and  tension  to  be  reflected  in  a 
widespread  disruption  of  normal  living,  particularly 
among  young  men.  But  there  was  also  indication  of 
some  resentment  on  the  part  of  young  people  over  the 
prospects  of  bearing  the  chief  burden  of  sacrifice  and 
danger  while  so  many  remain  relatively  untouched. 

Some  suggestions  made  were:  the  drafting  of  women; 
a  system  of  universal  service  which  could  draft  all 
young  people,  healthy  or  disabled,  for  a  two  or  three 
year  period  of  military  or  "related"  service;  the  total 
mobilization  of  the  entire  population  with  job  place- 
ment where  needed. 


There  was  also  some  criticism  of  the  "local  auton- 
omy" under  the  present  selective  service  system,  which 
means  lack  of  uniformity  and  a  much  more  lenient 
attitude  toward  exemptions  in  some  areas  than  in 
others.  There  was  difference  of  opinion  over  the  ef- 
fects on  morale  of  the  proposal  to  exempt  top-notch 
college  students  from  service. 

In  your  opinion,  is  there  any  way  to  equalize  or  at 
least  effect  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  burden  and 
yet  avoid  the  establishment  of  a  totalitarian  system 
of  control  from  which  the  country  might  be  unable  to 
extricate  itself?  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make 
for  boosting  the  morale  of  the  young  people  as  they 
face  the  uncertainties  of  the  day?  Many  seem  to 
feel  that  they  are  "just  being  thrown  to  the  wolves" 
— how  can  they  be  given  the  feeling  that  they  are 
part  of  a  national  effort  and  sacrifice  on  behalf  of 
freedom? 


".  .  .  universal  military  service  will  be  needed  .  .  ." 

SERVING  THE  UNITED  STATES  is  A  GRAVE  DUTY  AND  OFTEN  A 
great  sacrifice.  But  it  is  also  a  privilege,  bringing  high  re- 
ward. With  intelligent  handling,  there  is  more  cause  for 
hope  than  fear. 

Not  believing  in  the  "Hundred  Years'  War"  theory  of 
the  present  international  crisis — not  even  that  invasion  is 
imminent,  I  deem  it  premature  to  accept  mobilization  as 
necessarily  permanent  or  necessarily  universal.  For  some 
years,  universal  military  service  will  be  needed.  Quite  likely 
six  or  eight  years  from  now  the  Russian  danger  will  have 
vanished  as  completely  as  have  the  Fascist  empires. 

Young  men,  as  always,  will  bear  the  chief  thrust  of  mili- 
tary service  in  this  crisis.  They  dislike  it — which  is  natural 
and  right.  Some  think  they  are  discriminated  against  — 
which  is  nonsense.  Most  generations  have  had  to  interrupt 
their  young  life  for  two  or  three  years  to  mount  guard. 
Some  escape  and  grow  fat.  In  civilian  life,  too,  some  people 
get  soft  breaks. 

On  cold,  practical  grounds,  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
drafting  young  women,  save  in  emergency.  The  United 
States  Government  is  not  yet  so  good  at  handling  people 
that  it  can  take  over  control  of  the  lives  of  millions  of  young 
women.  Handling  young  men  is  problem  enough.  Some 
public  officials  know  this — which  is  why  it  won't  happen. 
The  well-understood  women's  volunteer  services,  like  the 
WAVE'S  and  WAC's,  should  be  adequate. 

Since  we  require  the  young  generation  to  pick  up  a  clear 
responsibility,  corresponding  clear  obligations  must  be  recog- 
nized. The  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  with  provision  for  post-dis- 
charge education  and  job  tenures,  is  a  plain  corollary  of 
universal  military  service,  for  women  volunteers  as  well  as 
for  drafted  men. 

Mobilization  of  the  entire  adult  population,  sometimes 
hysterically  urged,  seems  unnecessary,  unjustified,  and 
dangerous.  This  policy  in  Germany  aided  a  swift,  short 
effort,  but  created  a  machine  which  lacked  staying  power, 
and  ran  at  a  diminishing  rate  of  efficiency.  It  was  justified' 
in  Russia  under  invasion  conditions;  we  do  not  have  that 
necessity.  Total  mobilization  loses  great  assets  of  indepen- 
dent thinking,  ideas,  and  analysis,  new  points  of  view  whose 
strength  has  regularly  outlasted,  out-thought,  and  out-fought 


totalitarian  regimes.     And  it  clearly  endangers  our  free  in- 
stitutions. 

Certain  inequities  can  be  avoided.  Veterans  who  have 
already  served  should  not  be  drafted  except  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. Special  consideration  should  be  given  reservists  (other  | 
than  officers)  who  have  already  served,  possibly  by  giving 
them  early  release,  or  delaying  their  recall  to  the  colors 
where  other  manpower  is  reasonably  available.  Physical  dis- 
ability for  combat  service  should  not  exempt  reasonably  ;ible- 
bodied  men  from  noncombat  service. 

Obviously,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  needs  of  army  j 
and   country   alike    in    certain   skills,   for   instance,   doctors.  | 
Stripping   hospitals   and   medical   schools   of  students   mr.ins 
trouble  later. 

Well  done,  national  service  can  make  for  health,  educa- 
tion, and  an  opportunity  for  ability  to  show  itself.  The 
armed  services  can  ask  for  control  of  lives.  The  country 
can  ask  that  the  armed  services  cooperate  in  making  the  re- 
sult productive  for  peace  as  well  as  war. 

ADOLF  A.  BERLE,  IK. 
Professor  of  Law,  Columbia  University 

".    .   .   affirmation  of  democratic  aims   .   .   ." 

MY  RESPONSE  TO  The  Survey's  QUESTIONS  is  CONDITION!  i> 
by:  my  firm  conviction  that  in  our  struggle  against  totali- 
tarianism we  must  remain  vigilantly  determined  not  to  be- 
come totalitarian;  and  my  equally  deep-seated  conviction 
that  our  best  hope  for  final  victory  against  totalitarianism 
lies  in  a  positive  affirmation  of  democratic  aims. 

With  these  two  principles  in  mind,  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  recruitment  for  both  military  and  civilian  service  dur- 
ing this  period  of  crisis  should,  so  far  as  feasible,  remain  in 
the  hands  of  local  authorities.  Adherence  to  this  principle 
will  undoubtedly  cause  certain  inequalities  and  injustices,  but 
this  will  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of  demo- 
cratic habits  and  responsibilities. 

In  order  to  distribute  the  burden  of  national  mobilization 
every  American  community  should  create  a  roster  of  avail- 
able skills.  In  drawing  upon  this  reservoir  of  skills  no  dis 
tinctions  should  be  made  between  those  who  will  be  re- 
quested to  perform  duties  in  relation  to  defense  and  those 
who  will  be  asked  to  help  in  maintaining  and  extending 
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social  services,  recreational  and  health  services,  and  in  attain- 
ing a  high  level  of  agricultural  and  industrial  production. 
If  attention  is  concentrated  upon  purely  military  activities, 
our  civilization  will  suffer  irreparable  losses. 

Programs  for  normalizing  the  careers  of  those  young  peo- 
ple who  will  be  recruited  for  military  service  should  be 
formulated  no\v.  Such  plans  should  include  promises  of  a 
high  degree  of  flexibility  in  educational  opportunities,  elimi- 
nation of  racial  barriers,  family  allowances  for  veterans, 
liberal  loans  for  farms  or  businesses,  public  housing,  and  a 
broadened  system  of  social  security. 

The  only  method  I  can  foresee  for  creating  morale  among 
those  facing  military  training  is  to  assure  them  that  they  will 
also  be  participating  in  building  a  better  and  a  safer  America 
for  themselves  and  for  future  generations.  Morale  cannot 
be  built  upon  a  structure  of  abstractions.  It  arises  only  when 
those  who  are  asked  to  sacrifice  are  assured  that  their  efforts 
will  have  positive  consequences.  This  statement  has  mean- 
ing tor  the  quality  of  military  training.  Those  in  charge 
should  never  forget  that  democracy  is  what  we  are  fighting 
for  and  that  we  become  what  we  do. 

When  democratic  peoples  are  goaded  into  warfare  they 
accept  necessity,  not  because  they  believe  in  war  but  because 
they  cherish  their  democratic  privileges.  Insofar  as  these 
privileges  rest  upon  fundamental  beliefs,  they  should  also  be 
emphasized  in  training.  If  military  authorities  are  wise,  they 
will  in  this  instance  make  far  greater  use  of  civilian  educa- 
tors than  ever  before.  The  terrifying  lesson  of  the  past  three 
decades  of  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  our 
contemporary  world  the  distinction  between  war  and  peace 
has  been,  for  all  practical  purposes,  eliminated. 

EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 

ofessor  Emeritus  of  Social  Philosophy 
School  of  Social   Worl( 

.   stabilize  policies  and  procedures   .   .    ." 

SYNDICATED     UNITED     PRESS     RELEASE     FROM     CHICAGO     IN 

January  started  with  the  statement:  "War  jitters  have  hit 
college  campuses  across  the  nation  and  many  students  are 
adopting  a  'go  to  hell'  attitude  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  world  and  their  own  future,  a  survey  showed  today." 
All  youth  of  draft  age  in  business  and  industry  as  well  as  in 
college  wonder  where  they  are  going,  and  when. 

Were  we  to  become  involved  in  an  all-out  war,  we  would 
need  universal  service  for  every  man  and  woman,  with  selec- 
tive placement  in  the  job  for  which  he  or  she  is  best  fitted 
and  most  needed.  However,  our  immediate  need  is  for  a 
strong  military  force.  Manpower  for  such  a  force  should 
be  equitably  recruited  from  the  young  men  of  the  country. 
Universal  Military  Service  for  all  of  our  youth,  beginning 
at  the  age  of  18,  could  be  the  means  to  that  end.  Those 
most  capable  of  continuing  their  studies  for  the  necessary 
fields  of  science,  medicine,  dentistry,  clergy,  and  other  occu- 
pations essential  to  defense  should  be  deferred  to  serve  in 
the  armed  forces  following  the  completion  of  specialized 
training. 

Morale  would  be  greatly  boosted  if  those  who  make  the 
decisions  about  who  is  wanted,  when  and  for  how  long, 
would  stabilize  policies  and  procedures.  Unknown  and  un- 
determinable draft  status  creates  the  jitters,  among  the  youth, 
their  close  relatives  and  employers. 

It  is  of  even  greater  importance  to  give  our  young  men 
some  indication  of  our  pride  and  recognition  of  their  service 
and  sacrifice  by  our  willingness  to  go  along  with  them  as 
far  as  is  necessary.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  they  will 
feel  other  than  that  they  are  the  "fall  guys"  if  the  rest  of 
us  go  on  with  "business  as  usual." 

WILLIAM  C.  MENNINGER,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Psychiatry,   The  Menninger 
Foundation  School  of  Psychiatry 


".   .   .   prevent  further  inflation   .   .   ." 

THE    BASIC     UNCERTAINTY     OF    YOUNG    PEOPLE    TODAY    COMES 

from  an  inability  to  know  whether  the  sacrifices  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  asked  to  make  are  absolutely  necessary.  They  are 
uncertain  about  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the  national 
emergency.  College  students  are  willing  to  do  anything  in 
their  power  to  help  their  country.  They  receive  their  draft 
orders  passively,  with  a  shrug,  and  do  as  they  are  told,  some- 
times with  bitterness,  usually  with  resignation.  But  they 
have  not  yet  decided  what  their  country  is  demanding  of 
them,  aside  from  helping  to  make  a  bigger  army. 

V/hat  do  we  say  to  a  boy  who  is  about  to  be  drafted  and 
who  asks  why?  He  knows  about  Russia  and  can  understand 
the  need  for  a  larger  army.  He  knows  we  cannot  get  a  large 
array  of  volunteers.  But  then  he  goes  on  to  ask,  "Why 
did  MacArthur  go  past  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  after  he  had 
defeated  the  North  Koreans?  Why  are  we  fighting  the 
Chinese?  What  is  our  ultimate  goal?  Freedom?  Freedom 
for  whom?  Chiang?  Billions  of  Chinese?  Western  Ger- 
many? France?  The  United  States? 

Until  some  of  these  basic  questions  are  answered,  young 
men  and  women  will  be  uncertain  about  the  extent  to  which 
they  wish  to  become  involved  in  a  total  mobilization  pro- 
gram. They  are  just  at  the  point  where,  once  smoke  is 
smelled  in  a  house  on  fire,  nobody  is  quite  certain  whether 
to  throw  all  the  furniture  out  the  window  and  jump  after  it, 
or  take  a  little  time  to  connect  the  hose  to  the  water  tap. 
If  the  fire  is  too  far  advanced,  it  is  essential  for  everyone 
to  sacrifice.  If  it  is  not,  the  sacrifice  is  needless.  The  stu- 
dents simply  do  not  know  how  far  advanced  the  emergency 
is.  Whether  or  not  their  attitude  is  justified,  young  people 
are  not  emotionally  committed  to  an  emergency  viewpoint. 
In  the  long  run,  it  is  impossible  to  equalize  the  burden 
carried  by  young  men  in  war  since  no  one  except  the  young 
men  can  be  asked  to  do  the  most  dangerous  fighting.  How- 
ever, there  are  ways  of  spreading  the  responsibilities  for 
carrying  out  mobilization.  If  we  think  in  terms  of  national 
service,  rather  than  military  service;  plan  mobilization  in 
terms  of  need  rather  than  in  terms  of  putting  everyone  into 
one  scheme;  open  up  many  more  occupations  to  women; 
organize  within  each  community  the  manpower  needs  of 
that  community,  then  call  upon  the  resources  already  avail- 
able there,  we  would  take  some  steps  toward  making  a 
flexible  program.  At  present,  the  first  necessity  in  equalizing 
the  burden  is  to  set  down  a  strong  and  working  economic 
program  which  can  prevent  further  inflation.  The  next  steps 
should  be  taken  one  at  a  time,  the  extent  of  the  mobilization 
depending  upon  actual  manpower  needs  assessed  not  merely 
in  a  military  sense,  but  in  terms  of  what  is  necessary  for  the 
total  development  of  the  country's  strength. 
President,  Sarah  Lawrence  College  HAROLD  TAYLOR 

"...  women  can  and  should  be  used  .  .  ." 

No    ONE    CAN    ESCAPE    THE    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF    HIS    GENERA- 

tion  and  most  of  us  do  not  want  to.  We  do,  however,  want 
to  know  the  issues  involved  in  the  emergency  and  to  feel 
that  all  citizens  are  sharing  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
sacrifices  required.  Since  the  time  of  the  Midcentury  White 
House  Conference  considerable  progress  has  been  made  both 
in  clarifying  the  reasons  for  our  stand  in  Korea  and  in  spread- 
ing the  defense  burden  to  all.  There  exists  less  reason  now 
for  any  group  to  feel  it  is  being  "thrown  to  the  wolves." 

The  controls  on  prices  and  wages  and  the  proposals  for 
increasing  the  income  tax  are  evidence  of  the  clear  intent  of 
the  government  to  spread  the  burden  of  the  defense  effort 
to  every  citizen.  Moreover,  while  the  physical  dangers  are 
at  present  confined  to  a  limited  area,  we  are  constantly  re- 
minded that  if  the  conflict  spreads,  the  dangers  will  be  shared 
by  all.  More  than  in  any  other  emergency,  we  are  all  in 
this  together. 
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There  are  at  least  two  steps  that  we  can  take  to  spread 
the  direct  burden  of  defense.  First,  we  can  accept  the  thesis 
that  the  responsibilities  for  the  defense  of  our  country  rest 
on  all  citizens,  men  and  women  alike.  Even  though  the 
record  of  the  service  of  women  in  World  War  II  is  fresh 
in  our  minds,  we  still  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  the  old 
patterns.  In  view  of  our  limited  reserves  of  manpower,  this 
myopic  point  of  view  is  highly  dangerous.  To  require  service 
from  young  men  and  to  expect  no  comparable  service  from 
young  women  sets  up  all  kinds  of  conflicts  in  the  minds  of 
both  groups.  Women  can  and  should  be  used  in  all  kinds 
of  jobs,  except  those  involving  combat  duty  or  having  un- 
usual physical  requirements. 

Secondly,  we  should  make  much  wider  use  of  persons 
having  physical  handicaps.  Again,  we  must  broaden  the 
base  of  our  thinking.  Persons  with  physical  handicaps  can 
perform  many  useful  services,  not  only  in  industry  but  in 
the  armed  forces.  This  group  now  suffers  from  not  being 
given  the  opportunity  to  serve.  We  must  learn  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  capacities  which  a  person  has,  rather  than  in 
the  negative  terms  of  handicap. 

Having  enlarged  the  pool  from  which  we  draw,  we  should 
give  every  person  the  opportunity  to  use  his  abilities  to  the 
maximum. 

The  rest  is  largely  up  to  the  conscience  of  each  individual. 

DOROTHY  C.  STRATTON 
Executive  director,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  USA 

".   .   .   education  by  national  example  .   .   ." 

THE      REACTIONS      OF      OUR      YOUTH      TO      THE      PROSPECT      OF 

military  service  are  indications  of  the  revolution  in  our 
national  mentality  regarding  the  principles  which  we  are 
defending  and  about  which  there  is  still  much  national 
confusion.  Where  there  is  a  positive  faith  in  something,  the 
questions  of  disruption  of  routine,  postponement  of  pre- 
visioned  careers,  the  measured  distribution  of  participation 
in  an  unpleasant  task,  are  incidental  to  the  great  objective; 
for  if  one  believes  profoundly  enough  in  a  purpose  he  can 
muster  the  courage  to  go  it  alone,  if  necessary.  One  fights 
for  the  right  to  serve  rather  than  escape  from  responsibility. 

Against  the  contrast  of  virtuous  fear,  which  is  the  effect 
of  faith,  and  vicious  fear,  which  is  the  product  of  doubt 
and  distrust,  there  is  a  positive  motivation  in  respect  to 
which  youth  can  set  an  example  even  for  their  elders.  The 
sense  of  mission  that  is  held  by  increasing  numbers  of 
youth  in  social  and  political  problems  and  with  respect  to 
humane  issues,  can  give  all  of  us  a  motivation  to  service. 
This  can  be  found  in  a  fresh  sense  of  social  responsibility, 
in  the  new  and  dynamic  doctrine  of  human  rights,  in  the 
spirit  of  fervent  opposition  to  enforced  human  inequality  and 
exploitation  anywhere,  in  courage  for  personal  democratic 
action,  both  in  old  situations  and  in  situations  newly  defined 
in  modern  society,  in  the  passionate  pursuit  of  peace,  even 
through  the  ultimate  terrors  of  war. 

One  difference  between  totalitarianism  and  democracy  is 
that  of  motivation,  whether  in  peace  or  war.  The  extent  to 
which  conscription  must  be  compelled  by  totalitarian  meth- 
ods is  the  measure  of  our  doubts  about  our  goals. 

If  young  men  are  old  enough  to  fight  to  preserve  the 
institutional  comforts  and  securities  enjoyed  by  greater  age, 
they  are  old  enough  to  vote.  Perhaps  through  this  instru- 
ment of  democracy  they  can  register  their  spiritual  revulsion 
and  help  clear  the  path  to  a  better  world. 

"Universal  service"  in  our  American  democracy  in  time 
of  crisis  is  valid,  but  to  give  it  morality  and  convincing 
purpose,  it  should  also  be  universal  education,  not  merely 
by  hasty  precept  and  the  urgent  manual  of  arms,  but  by 
national  example  in  the  exercise  of  our  fundamental  guiding 
principles.  If  this  cannot  be  done  the  skepticism  of  youth 
can  be  expected. 

We  now  know  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  push 


button  warfare,  and  that  our  faith  cannot  rest  in  the  superi-J 
ority  of  our  weapons.    In  the  end,  it  is  men  who  count  am 
they  count  most  as  they  have  spirit  and  purpose. 
President,  Fisf^  University  CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON- 

".    .    .    facilitate  youth's  emancipation   .    .   .' 

IN   TIMES    SUCH   AS    THESE   ALL   THE    UNCERTAINTIES    THAT    ARE 

a  part  of  the  effort  of  youth  to  loosen  the  bonds  to  his 
family  are  apt  to  burst  the  usual  restraints. 

With  the  best  of  luck  in  his  allotment  of  parents,  home, 
and  neighborhood,  a  youth  is  still  aware  that  he  is  very 
vulnerable.  His  armor  is  thin  because  he  has  not  built  up 
fully  effective  ways  of  meeting  the  world.  His  internal 
strength  is  untried  and  his  world  is  different  from  that 
which  any  of  his  antecedents  had  to  meet  or  conquer. 

If  he  is  less  fortunate  as  to  parents,  home,  and  neighbor- 
hood, he  sometimes  emerges  with  his  defenses  thickened  to 
the  point  of  interfering  with  good  human  relationships.  His 
strength  is  apt  to  have  been  depleted  and  the  unknown 
world  that  lies  ahead  of  him  is  viewed  with  distortion. 

Young  people  tend  to  project  all  the  anxieties  attached  to 
growing  up  in  an  uncertain  world  on  those  who  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  made  the  world  uncertain.  Each  of  us  in 
turn — in  1917,  1930,  and  in  1940 — has  felt  that  the  previous 
generation  has  let  him  down.  Each  in  turn  has  then  be- 
come the  "previous  generation"  for  the  next  one.  Each  of 
us,  having  eventually  become  sophisticated  about  the  world, 
has  cashed  in  on  his  opportunities,  leaving  the  next  genera- 
tion to  fight  battles  that  might  have  been  preventable. 

The  sacrifice  of  youth  is  a  sacrifice  for  democracy.  It  is 
also  a  sacrifice  because  of  the  negligence  of  those  who  have 
been  through  the  turmoil  and  failed  to  do  anything  about  it. 

There  is  the  need  to  so  facilitate  the  emancipation  of  young 
people  that  the  turmoil  of  growing  up  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Persons  who  have  matured  and  whose  organized 
groups  represent  previous  groups  of  youth  should  tackle 
these  problems  and  not  merely  consider  themselves  as  having 
graduated  from  a  tough  situation.  These  same  alumni 
should  be  made  just  as  much  a  party  to  the  effects  of  crises 
as  the  youngsters. 

Total  mobilization  is  one  proffered  solution.  Universal 
military  training  is  another,  but  only  a  partial  one.  If  we 
could  be  certain  that  total  mobilization  would  not  last  too 
long,  we  would  not  have  to  fear  that  it  would  turn  into 
totalitarianism.  However,  we  cannot  risk  closing  our  eyes  to 
the  recurrent  disorganization  of  those  who  are  entering  into 
the  mature  phase  of  their  citizenship. 
Medical  director,  GEORGE  S.  STEVENSON,  M.D. 

National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  Inc. 

".  .  .  regulations  impartially  administered  ..." 

THE     SPIRIT     OF     THE     YOUNG     MEN     ASKED     TO     LEAVE     THEIR 

normal  pursuits  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  will  improve 
as  our  objectives  in  the  struggle  against  Communism  be- 
come clarified.  The  prospect  of  standing  perpetually  on 
guard  is  not  inspiring.  Identification  of  steps  which  will 
lead  to  a  stable  world  society  will,  on  the  other  hand,  make 
the  sacrifices  asked  seem  worthwhile. 

Although  the  reason  for  service  is  more  important  than 
the  regulations  that  govern  it,  reasonable  regulations  im- 
partially administered  also  make  their  contribution  to  morale. 

The  principle  of  selective  service  is  the  natural  way  for  a 
democracy  to  marshal  its  forces  for  a  struggle.  But  it  im- 
plies that  equal  burdens  will  not  be  placed  on  all.  Only 
the  young  man  in  good  health  can  be  expected  to  serve  in 
the  active  fighting  forces.  However,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
all  young  men  in  good  health  should  serve  equally. 

The  duties  of  those  in  uniform  are  varied,  requiring  varied 
capacities  and  training.  Those  destined  for  the  kind  of 
service  for  which  training  can  best  be  given  by  the  armed 
forces,  should  enter  service  shortly  after  reaching  the  age 
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;et  by  law.  Others  with  the  capacity  to  serve  in  grades  re- 
quiring more  maturity  and  background  should  be  allowed 
;o  secure  college  training  before  being  called.  This  is  not 
setting  up  a  favored  class.  It  is  merely  recognizing  that  an 
army  is  not  composed  entirely  of  privates.  In  both  groups 
:here  should  be  few,  if  any,  deferments  for  reason  of  occupa- 
tion or  dependents.  What  deferments  there  are  should  be 
determined  by  human  beings  on  local  boards,  not  by  card- 
sorting  machines  in  Washington. 

The  fight  to  preserve  freedom  for  the  individual  can  be 
lost  at  home  as  well  as  on  the  battlefields.  We  who  are  left 
at  home  should  make  every  sacrifice  that  will  ease  the  hard- 
ships of  those  in  the  armed  forces.  But  it  is  foolish  to  im- 
pose discomforts  which  do  not  contribute  to  that  end. 

It  may  become  necessary  to  place  some  bans  on  non-essen- 
tial jobs  or  to  impose  penalties  on  those  who  avoid  work. 
But  what  end  would  be  served  by  registering  all  workers 
and  assigning  them  to  jobs?  The  bureaucracy  required  would 
be  a  substantial  drain  on  our  manpower.  The  aged  and  the 
handicapped,  as  well  as  the  healthy,  will  seek  jobs.  They 
do  not  need  to  be  herded  into  them. 

Joe  Doaks,  who  finds  himself  in  a  frozen  foxhole  through 
a  chain  of  events  set  off  by  his  local  Selective  Service  board, 
will  not  be  stirred  to  deeds  of  greater  valor  by  news  that  his 
sister  and  his  sweetheart  have  been  attired  in  natty  denim 
uniforms  and  shipped  off  to  strange  parts  to  pick  tomatoes 
or  assemble  proximity  fuses. 

State  clearly  the  conditions  of  selection  for  military  service 
and  administer  the  selection  fairly.  But  maintain  a  free 
society  to  welcome  the  veteran  home. 

Dean  of  Student  Administration  EVERETT  B.  SACKETT 

University  of  Neil'  Hampshire 

".   .   .   rely  more  on  .   .   .   spiritual  strengths  .   .   ." 

WHEN  THE  INSTITUTIONS  THAT  HE  HAS  BUILT  THROUGH 
years  of  toil  are  endangered,  man  falls  back  on  the  principles, 
the  philosophy  and  the  faith  by  which  he  has  been  governed. 
He  tends  to  rely  more  on  his  mental  and  spiritual  strengths. 
This  has  been  the  story  of  Christian  civilization;  a  story  of 
man  rising  to  new  heights  in  face  of  suffering  and  adversity. 

Such  is  the  condition  that  we  face  in  this  age  of  revolu- 
tion. But  amidst  the  darkness  there  are  signs  of  hope,  and 
our  basic  hope  is  a  renewal  of  man's  faith  in  his  own  con- 
victions, in  his  own  strengths,  and  in  his  God.  Out  of  this 
faith  must  spring  a  new  spirit  of  brotherhood,  a  rededication 
to  the  ideals  that  grow  out  of  our  religion  and  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  Already  we  sense  a  new  universalism. 
This  universalism  has  always  been  associated  with  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  It  has  always  been  implicit  in  Christian  teach- 
ing and  philosophy.  The  masses  that  are  rising  up  all  over 
the  world  are  giving  concrete  expression  to  this  universalism, 
thus  giving  us  a  new  sense  of  the  unity  of  mankind,  of  a 
universal  brotherhood,  and  of  the  importance  of  service  in 
the  lives  of  all  people,  shared  by  all  people  in  proportion  to 
their  strengths  and  dedicated  to  the  realization  of  man's 
highest  spiritual  values. 

RT.  REV.  MSGR.  JOHN  O'GRADY 
Secretary,  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities 

".   .   .   share  in  the  defense  machinery   .   .   ." 

YoUNG    MEN    NATURALLY    FEEL    THAT    THEY   ARE    MAKING    THE 

chief  sacrifice  entailed  in  our  present  defense  effort.  Their 
elders  must  be  articulate  about  the  ways  in  which  they  too 
propose  to  make  sacrifices,  and  must  stress  the  positive  rather 
than  the  negative  factors  in  the  picture.  For  example,  in- 
stead of  deploring  the  draft,  they  could,  perhaps,  point  out 
its  cheerful  aspects,  and  suggest  that  it  may  even  have  its 
advantages.  Experience  with  the  veterans  in  college  indi- 
cates that  the  added  maturity  derived  from  service  make 
education  and  life  afterwards  more  valuable. 


We  who  are  non-draftable  have  an  obligation  not  to 
grumble  about  our  share  in  paying  for  defense.  Older  peo- 
ple and  women  in  family  groups  should  make  some  definite 
sacrifice  which  the  boys  could  understand  as  a  contribution 
to  the  national  welfare.  In  addition,  each  person  ought  to 
accept  some  laborious  form  of  service,  in  civil  defense,  in 
welfare,  or  in  some  active  war  effort. 

Attitudes  are  even  more  important.  Young  people  too 
often  have  had  to  take  for  granted  their  elders'  feelings 
about  our  country — our  respect  for  its  traditions  and  ideals. 
Having  grown  up  during  the  depression  and  the  war,  they 
have  been  unable  to  develop  enough  perspective  to  evaluate 
the  real  purposes  and  effects  of  democracy.  Moreover,  many 
of  their  educational  experiences  have  encouraged  them  to 
criticize  the  weaknesses  of  democracy,  while  their  elders 
have  made  a  practice  of  "debunking"  the  "American  dream." 

It  is  high  time  that  we  decide  on  the  values  which  are  im- 
portant to  us,  and  bring  these  into  our  discussions  with 
young  people.  We  do  not  need  to  be  sentimental  about  our 
country  to  let  them  know  that  it  has  great  and  important 
assets  apart  from  the  physical  comfort  and  opportunities 
which  now  seem  to  be  interrupted.  We  can  let  them  realize 
that  our  very  confusion  of  counsel  is  a  part  of  the  workings 
of  democracy — the  fact  that  we  can  criticize  is  itself  a  good 
demonstration  of  how  democracy  works. 

These  are  the  times  when  we  should  examine  and  re- 
affirm our  deepest  ideals,  and  not  be  afraid  to  talk  about 
them.  We  have  been  reluctant  in  our  contacts  with  the 
skeptical  young  to  express  beliefs  which  were  commonly 
given  to  us  as  articles  of  faith.  Words  like  "courage," 
"hope,"  "love,"  "patriotism"  need  to  be  brought  out  of  moth 
balls  and  put  into  use  again.  By  re-examining  all  that  we 
hold  most  dear,  and  by  trying  to  speak  freely  of  the  things 
which  we  believe  in  the  most  deeply,  we  shall  be  able  to 
help  and  reassure  the  young  men  and  women  in  the  present 
crisis.  MILLICENT  CAREY  MC!NTOSH 

Dean,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University 

"...   a  law  of  love  in  human  relations   .   .   ." 

THE  WORDS  THAT  COME  FIRST  TO  MIND  WHEN  IT  IS  SUGGESTED 

that  young  people  may  believe  they  are  "being  thrown  to  the 
wolves"  in  the  present  world  crisis  is — "to  hope  till  hope 
create  from  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates."  It  is 
easy  for  middle  age  to  talk  glibly  of  the  glories  of  freedom, 
the  need  of  sacrifice,  the  absolute  commitment  to  follow  the 
gleam  and  the  inner  voice  of  loyalty  to  the  best  in  ourselves 
and  in  our  tradition.  Words  carry  such  a  different  freight  of 
meaning  at  different  ages  and  out  of  differing  experience 
that  forthright  and  lucid  communication  seems  estopped. 

Neverthless,  the  tradition  of  the  western  world  from  the 
great  period  of  Greece  and  from  the  Hebrew  struggle  for 
monotheism  and  universal  brotherhood  is  made  up  of  out- 
looks and  convictions  which  have  to  be  cherished,  affirmed, 
defended,  and  applied  in  fresh  new  ways  for  today  and  to- 
morrow. That  tradition  can  be  at  least  suggested  by  such 
phrases  as  the  following — the  individual  as  an  end  in  him- 
self, the  brotherhood  of  man  universally  viewed,  the  demo- 
cratic process  as  needed  for  the  responsible  protection  and 
growth  of  all  persons,  the  sacredness  of  justice  and  the  need 
for  mercy,  the  freedom  of  the  person  to  fulfill  himself  in 
creative  reciprocity  with  his  fellows  as  co-creators  of  a  good 
life  in  a  good  society,  the  requirement  of  a  law  of  love  in 
human  relations  as  rationally  guided. 

This  tradition  is  in  jeopardy.  Our  own  struggle  in  its 
behalf  is  not  always  as  intensive  or  as  wisely  guided  as  we 
might  wish.  But  the  ends  in  view  validate  themselves  in 
history;  and  it  is  this  historic  contribution  and  its  future  ful- 
fillment that  we  defend.  Beyond  the  individual,  in  this  time 
of  crisis,  stands  the  whole  ideal  cause  of  man's  rendezvous 
with  destiny.  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Chairman,  New  Yorl^  City,  Board  of  Higher  Education 
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American  efforts  to  substitute  modern  mental  health  principles  for  the  rigid  authoriza- 
tion patterns  of  German  services  to  families  and  children  —  successes  and  failures. 


GUNNAR  DYBWAD 


BARELY  FIVE  YEARS  AFTER  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  NAZI  WAR 
machine  we  have  radically  changed  our  relations  with 
Germany  and  are  undertaking  to  rearm  the  Germans. 

Is  history  repeating  itself? 

It  was  about  the  same  length  of  time  after  World 
War  I,  fought  to  destroy  another  form  of  German  im- 
perialism, that  we  shifted  policy  and  allowed  a  gradual 
rearming  coupled  with  economic  assistance  (mainly  large 
private  loans)  which  unleashed  the  hurricane  of  the 
1930's  and  1940's. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  child  welfare?  Very 
little,  to  those  who  explain  the  German  debacle  of  the 
last  twenty  years  in  terms  of  the  total  collapse  of  Ger- 
man currency  during  the  inflation,  of  the  vast  unemploy- 
ment of  the  1920's,  the  Versailles  Treaty  or  the  lack  of 
Lebensraum.  But  there  are  many  who  disagree  with 
such  a  viewpoint,  who  feel  that  what  happened  in  Ger- 
many must  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  German  peo- 
ple and  their  basic  attitudes  toward  these  events. 

No  one  has  demonstrated  more  ably  than  Dr.  Bertram 
Schaftner  in  his  book,  "Fatherland,"  tbat  the  authoritarian 
values  and  principles  which  governed  German  adults  of 
the  Hitler  era  and  allowed  that  nation  to  be  led  to  the 
lowest  level  of  sadistic  brutality,  perversion  of  justice, 
and  strangulation  of  spirit  were  inculcated  very  early  in 
their  lives  within  the  family  home. 

His  study  showed  how  the  German  family  pattern, 
characterized  by  a  domineering  tyrannical  father,  his 
subservient  wife,  and  the  children's  total  subjugation  to 
the  father,  is  reflected  as  much  in  German  militarism  as 
in  the  German  school  system  and  in  German  public  life 
in  general. 

When  Morris  Krugman  and  a  group  of  associates  made 
an  intensive  study  of  German  prisoners  of  war,  they 
found  that  these  Germans  "are  strongly  nationalistic,  be- 
lieve in  the  virtues  of  war  and  militarism,  believe  that 
Germany  had  nothing  to  do  with  starting  the  war,  that 
other  nations  are  at  fault  for  Germany's  plight,  and  that 
Germany  should  be  left  alone  politically  to  work  out  her 
own  salvation,  but  should  be  helped  in  material  ways  to 
restore  her  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world." 

This  appraisal  was  confirmed  by  almost  identical  state- 
ments of  German  nationalist  and  fascist  elements  which 
I  read  last  year  in  German  newspapers. 

Thus,  when  we  now  set  out  to  rearm  the  Germans 


— By  a  well  known  child  welfare  administrator 
who  has  twice  visited  Germany  as  consultant  on 
child  welfare  to  American  Occupation  authorities. 


under  the  leadership  of  former  Nazi  generals,  in  order 
to  build  up  European  defense,  we  must  realize  that  we 
are  strengthening  the  very  authoritarian  pattern  which 
we  twice  fought  so  bitterly  to  defeat. 

Whether  or  not  Germany  should  be  rearmed  is  a  ques- 
tion of  military  necessity,  to  be  weighed  by  experts  in 
that  field.  But  as  a  surgeon  in  performing  a  serious 
operation  must  guard  against  "shock,"  so  we  should 
realize  that  the  return  of  the  generals  of  Hitler's  army, 
the  return  of  military  drill  and  Kasernenhof  Disziplin 
will  cause  a  critical  set-back  to  our  efforts  toward  a  re- 
orientation  of  Germany,  and  thus  call  for  thoughtful,  de- 
termined action  to  counteract  the  negative  effects  of  the 
military  steps. 

The  confusion  our  recent  decision  is  creating  in  the 
minds  of  already  confused  young  Germans  is  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  sentence  from  a  letter  a  former 
German  prisoner  of  war  sent  in  January  to  one  of  his 
former  American  GI  guards:  "Germany  has  once  tried 
to  keep  communism  away  from  the  European  borders, 
and  has  been  punished  enormously.  Now  she  is  forced 
to  do  so  again,  and  forced  by  the  same  powers  that 
punished  her." 

It  stands  to  reason  that  we  must  expect  to  lose  much 
of  the  ground  we  have  gained  in  Germany  with  our  post- 
war reorientation  program  unless  we  combine  with  our 
military  efforts  an  intensification  of  our  health,  education, 
and  welfare  efforts.  Recent  information,  however,  seems 
to  indicate  that  official  planning  is  now  directed  toward 
decreasing  the  American  staff  we  have  had  in  Germany 
in  these  fields,  including  that  of  child  welfare. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  very  shortsighted  policy  be- 
cause— particularly  in  the  field  of  child  welfare — many 
authoritarian  viewpoints  and  practices  still  prevail. 


w, 


HAT    MAJOR    TASKS    FACE    US    IN    GERMANY    IN    REGARD 

to  children?  On  the  basis  of  two  official  trips  to  Ger- 
many, in  1949  and  in  1950,  as  consultant  in  child  wel- 
fare to  our  occupation  authorities,  I  would  say  first  of 
all,  the  need  to  bring  to  the  Germans  a  better  understand- 
ing of  basic  modern  concepts  of  mental  hygiene  and  per- 
sonality development. 

The  predominantly  biological  orientation  of  German 
welfare  work  has  resulted  in  a  lack  of  appreciation  for 
casework  and  psychological  motivation.  Erbbiologfa 
(biology  of  heredity)  was  not  primarily  a  product  of  the 
Nazis.  Leaders  as  well  as  practitioners  in  youth  wel- 
fare both  before  Hitler's  time  and  today  stress  heredity 
in  the  appraisal  and  treatment  of  children's  problems. 

In  reading  German  case  records  or  talking  with  chil- 
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dren's  workers,  one  invariably  encounters  the  term 
Anlage,  an  inherited  trait  or  quality.  Laziness,  lying, 
stealing,  and  sex  misconduct  all  are  readily  explained  as 
due  to  the  child's  Anlage.  With  such  overemphasis  on 
biological  factors  there  is  a  corresponding  underemphasis 
on  emotional  values  and  interpersonal  relationships. 

Criminality  on  the  part  of  an  uncle  seems  to  the  Ger- 
man social  worker  of  greater  significance  than  the 
quality  of  the  emotional  ties  between  child  and  parents. 
While  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  in  recent  years  per- 
sons with  well  rounded  clinical  training  have  become 
available  to  some  of  the  clinics  and  consultation  centers, 
the  field  of  psychiatry  is  still  largely  represented  by  prac- 
titioners with  a  neurological-moralistic  viewpoint;  others 
have  advanced  little  beyond  a  descriptive  psychiatry  of 
1910  vintage.  The  psychoanalytic  group  largely  dis- 
appeared during  the  Nazi  period,  which  destroyed  all 
opportunity  for  dynamic  research,  experimentation,  or 
exchange  of  scientific  data  with  other  countries. 

Whether  one  may  hope  for  better  understanding  of 
personality  development  on  the  part  of  the  rank-and-file 
German  workers  in  the  child  care  field  remains  doubt- 
ful in  view  of  the  fact  that  social  welfare  in  Germany  has 
not  attained  the  status  of  a  profession.  In  fact,  many 
German  welfare  workers  emphasize  the  "charitable" 
character  of  their  activities  and,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, practitioners  have  told  me  that  they  reject  the  idea 
of  professional  training  because  it  would  tend  to  inter- 
fere with  the  spirit  and  self-sacrifice  which  to  them  pro- 
vide a  sounder  foundation  for  their  work  than  insight 
into  psychological  factors. 

Since  college  and  even  high  school  education  in  Ger- 
many is  limited  to  the  privileged  few,  it  is  impossible  to 
compare  American  and  German  training  for  social  work. 
In  this  country,  professional  social  work  training  has  be- 
come so  advanced  and  so  expensive  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  practitioners  are  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it;. the  great  majority  of  American  rank  and 
file  workers  have  no  such  professional  training,  though 
they  have  a  sound  academic  background.  In  Germany 
the  reverse  is  true.  Candidates  with  only  grade  school 
education  are  still  admitted  to  most  of  die  professional 
training  schools,  although  high  school  graduation  is 
deemed  desirable.  However,  all  practitioners — or,  at  least, 
all  women  practitioners — have  attended  a  two-year  course 
in  a  welfare  school.  The  executive  staff  in  the  larger 
agencies  and  the  teaching  staff  in  the  schools  come  largely 
from  other  fields  such  as  law,  economics,  psychology, 
and  so  on. 


o, 


'F   FUNDAMENTAL  SIGNIFICANCE   IN   THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

social  work  in  Germany  is  a  peculiarly  sharp  division  of 
all  public  welfare  work  into  Aussendienst  (field  service) 
and  Innendienst  (office  service).  Nothing  better  illus- 
trates the  vicelike  grip  of  the  reactionary  civil  service  on 
German  public  life.  Field  service  (visiting  clients,  in- 
vestigations, and  so  on)  is  limited  to  female  workers 
who  have  gone  through  the  two-year  course  of  the  wel- 
fare schools,  but  all  decisions  are  made  by  the  office 
services,  held  by  minor  administrative  officials  who  not 
only  have  no  special  preparation  whatever,  but  are  freely 
shifted  from  one  city  department  to  another  without 
regard  to  the  type  of  services  they  administer.  The 
Innendienst  is  the  keeper  of  the  official  case  records  which 


typically  are  cumbersome  and  depersonalized,  written  by 
petty  office  holders  who  from  sheer  ignorance  cannot 
describe  the  positive  work  performed  by  the  field  service 
staff.  Much  of  the  social  worker's  time  in  the  field  is 
wasted  in  friction  with  this  arrogant,  unqualified,  re- 
actionary, office  bureaucracy,  which  came  unscathed 
through  the  revolution  of  1918  and  the  Weimar  Republic, 
survived  Hitler's  Thousand  Year  Reich,  and  continues  to 
dominate  the  docile  and  obedient  German  citizen. 

There  is  little  specialization  in  the  field  service.  It  is 
largely  constituted  as  Familienfuer-sorge  (family-care  sys- 
tem) resting  on  the  conviction  of  German  welfare  leaders 
that  the  family  entity  would  be  split  by  having  several 
welfare  workers  call  to  take  care  of  specific  problems. 


An   Institute   member   discovers   the   joy 
and  satisfaction  of  "playing  with  paints" 


While  practice  differs  from  one  community  to  another, 
Familienfuer-sorge  generally  includes  public  health  visit- 
ing, particularly  infant  care,  public  assistance,  general 
family  counsel,  and  delinquency  prevention.  In  short,  the 
visitor  is  expected  to  have  a  ready  answer  for  all  of  the 
family's  problems.  That  she  is  not  qualified  for  such  a 
broad  assignment  is  obvious.  A  further  handicap  is  that 
in  some  communities  she  is  required  to  make  as  many 
as  300  investigations  a  month. 

While  the  family  care  system  is  sound  at  the  core,  it 
has  many  flaws.  For  example,  only  one  worker  may  call 
on  a  family  even  though  another  worker  has  a  well 
defined  special  assignment  involving  a  member  of  the 
household.  This  reflects  the  utter  inability  of  German 
governmental  agencies  steeped  in  authoritarianism  to 
work  together,  from  office  to  office,  or  worker  to  worker, 
exchanging  information  and  sharing  responsibility. 

Dr.  Bamberger,  editor  of  the  leading  German  youth 
welfare  magazine,  recently  stated  that  the  family  care 
system  has  become  merely  an  "organizational  and  finan- 
cial problem"  as  contrasted  with  American  family  case- 
workers' emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  client. 

In  the  health  field,  the  family  care  program  is  open  to 
question  from  another  viewpoint:  Even  in  the  large 
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cities,  the  family  care  worker  is  required  to  visit  every 
tamily  with  a  new-born  child  to  give  the  mother  advice 
on  diet,  bathing,  and  other  aspects  of  infant  care.  Such 
individual  visits  are,  of  course,  a  luxury  which  could  be 
replaced  easily  by  mass  education.  However,  the  welfare 
authorities  and  workers  are  convinced  that  women  can- 
not be  trusted  to  take  care  of  their  children  without  a 
certain  amount  of  control  and  supervision,  which  often 
results  in  what  would  appear  to  be  unjustified  intrusion 
into  the  home. 

A  negative  by-product  of  the  family  care  system  is 
the  widespread  exclusion  of  men  from  basic  welfare 
services,  on  the  ground  that  infant  care  is  an  important 
part  of  the  program,  but  that  it  is  not  a  suitable  respon- 
sibility to  .lay  upon  a  male  worker. 

When  last  year  the  women  welfare  workers  of  West 
Germany  organized  their  first  professional  association, 
they  specifically  rejected  a  proposal  to  include  men  wel- 
fare workers.  A  few  months  later,  the  men  established 
a  separate  organization  of  their  own. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  authoritarianism  in- 
terferes with  sound  welfare  practices:  There  are  practi- 
cally no  joint  planning  conferences,  either  in  regard  to 
specific  cases  or  to  general  problems.  The  whole  emphasis 
is  on  the  statutory  responsibility  of  each  agency.  Joint 
planning  would  weaken  these  authoritative  relationships, 
hence  it  is  not  encouraged. 


T, 


HE    SAME    RESISTANCE    TO    JOINT    PLANNING    APPLIES    TO 

relations  between  public  and  private  agencies.  Private 
agency  work  in  the  field  of  child  welfare  is  carried  on 
largely  by  two  religious  organizations;  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Caritas,  and  the  Protestant  Innere  Mission.  Both  have 
heavy  investments  in  institutions,  a  fact  which  has  led 
them  to  cling  to  traditional  practices  and  has  prevented 
the  development  of  flexible,  progressive  programs. 

In  Bavaria,  with  a  population  roughly  the  same  as 
Michigan,  there  are  no  fewer  than  177  "training  homes" 
caring  for  15,000  children  with  behavior  problems,  about 
as  many  "orphanages,"  and  64  "infant  homes"  with  a 
total  bed  capacity  of  3,000.  Even  a  cursory  visit  to  most 
of  these  institutions  reveals  that  many  children  simply 
stay  there  with  no  plan  except  that  some  day  they  will 
be  old  enough  to  go  out  and  learn  a  trade.  The  specific 
child  welfare  problem  here  is  symptomatic  of  the  German 
failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  children  have  rights 
and  that  their  emotional  development  should  not  be 
endangered  by  long  institutionalization  occasioned  only 
by  the  parents'  indifference,  or  a  worker's  lethargy. 

Many  of  the  children  in  these  institutions  have  been 
born  out  of  wedlock.  In  1932,  before  Hitler  took  power, 
the  illegitimacy  rate  for  all  Germany  was  11.6  percent 
of  live  births  and  for  Bavaria  15.4  percent.  Comparing 
this  with  the  corresponding  American  figure  of  2  percent, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  care  of  such  children  is  a  special 
problem  in  Germany.  Here  again,  is  evidence  of  the 
general  lack  of  recognition  of  children's  rights,  in  the 
unwillingness  to  bring  about  a  legal  separation  of  mother 
and  child,  and  instead  to  let  the  child  remain  indefinitely 
in  one  of  the  large  institutions. 

On  the  whole,  the  efforts  of  our  occupation  authorities 
in  Germany  have  not  been  very  successful  in  the  field 


of  child  care.  Among  the  many  difficulties  have  been  the 
limited  understanding  by  our  officials  of  German  life 
patterns,  and  their  meager  knowledge  of  basic  legislation 
and  of  the  structure  and  function  of  public  and  private 
services.  Another  problem  is  their  lack  of  command  of 
the  German  language.  This,  plus  social  work's  special 
terminology,  has  caused  many  misunderstandings.  The 
unavailability  of  competent  German  personnel,  the  in- 
credible army  red  tape,  the  tremendous  postwar  prob- 
lems of  displaced  persons  and  expellees,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  German  children  by  foreign  nationals  have  been 
other  complicating  factors. 


*     URTHER,  WELFARE  REFORM   IS  DEPENDENT  ON  REFORMS   IN 

other  fields,  such  as  the  rigid  school  system,  the  re- 
actionary civil  service  and  the'  authoritarian  hierarchy 
of  the  churches;  and  little,  if  any,  progress  has  been 
made  in  these  areas. 

Significant  also  is  the  comment  of  Dr.  Edward  Litch- 
field,  close  adviser  to  General  Clay,  who,  in  a  review 
of  the  latter's  book,  pointed  out  that  General  Clay  was 
a  brilliant  analyst  of  the  political,  financial,  and  economic 
problems  of  Germany,  but  showed  an  unwillingness 
to  recognize  the  problems  of  "the  German  mind"  due 
to  his  "fundamental  dislike  of  a  people  who  seek  to 
force  their  ways  of  life  upon  a  subject  community."  A 
consequence,  of  course,  was  his  lukewarm  attitude  to- 
ward re-education. 

In  spite  of  all  these  handicaps  and  the  limited  support 
from  American  top  authorities,  the  public  welfare  branch 
of  the  Office  of  Military  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  later  the  High  Commission  for  Germany  has 
contributed  substantially  to  the  welfare  of  German  chil- 
dren. In  the  beginning,  this  was  very  largely  in  terms  of 
material  aid,  both  from  official  and  private  American 
sources.  The  aid  included  not  only  food  and  clothing 
but  also  facilities  for  German  operating  agencies.  In  addi- 
tion, our  public  welfare  staff  helped  German  child  wel- 
fare authorities  get  a  fair  share  of  the  limited  public 
funds,  in  the  face  of  sharp  competition  from  other 
agencies  claiming  higher  priorities.  In  cooperation  with 
our  legal  staff,  much  Nazi-inspired  legislation  was  re- 
pealed and  undesirable  practices  involving  harsh  treat- 
ment or  interference  with  personal  rights  were  discon- 
tinued. 

Since  the  initial  period,  the  emphasis  has  been  less 
on  direct  aid  and  more  on  orientation  and  consultation. 
This  is  best  exemplified  in  the  exchange  program  which 
has  brought  large  numbers  of  German  youth  workers 
to  this  country  for  intensive  observation  trips  while,  in 
turn,  experts  from  the  USA  and  from  European  coun- 
tries have  been  sent  to  Germany  to  survey  child  care 
needs  and  consult  with  both  the  public  and  the  private 
agencies. 

Particularly  welcomed  by  the  Germans  are  our  recent 
efforts  to  make  available  to  them  professional  literature 
denied  them  for  so  many  years,  and  also  the  conferences 
of  public  and  private  agencies  sponsored  by  our  public 
welfare  branches  in  which  the  Germans  were  introduced 
to  a  freedom  of  discussion  utterly  new  to  them.  The 
printed  proceedings  of  the  first  such  conference  which 
brought  child  welfare  leaders  from  all  over  Western 
Germany  to  Frankfurt  in  March  1949  to  confer  with  an 
American  mission  (of  which  the  writer  was  a  member) 
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An  American  psychologist,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  German    baby,    demonstrates    some    child    welfare    principles.     Like 
many    Institute    sessions,    this   one   was    held    in   the   gardens    of  what  had  been  the  sumptuous  stables  of  an  imperial  castle 


will  remain  a  cultural  document  of  great  significance 
because  it  reflects  so  vividly  the  status  of  Germany's 
maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare  after  the  debacle 
of  1945. 

Yet,  it  would  be  folly  not  to  recognize  that  there  has 
been  considerable  resistance  on  the  part  of  German  wel- 
fare personnel  toward  much  of  our  official  planning. 
They  have  been  suspicious  of  the  close  identification  of 
our  public  welfare  staff  with  the  military.  There  was 
(perhaps  paradoxically)  resentment  against  the  impres- 
sion of  arrogance  created  by  the  brusk  military  procedure 
which  characterized  all  our  official  dealings,  and  against 
the  army's  over-zealous  public  relations  people  whose 
fervor  for  taking  pictures  often  gave  our  public  welfare 
work  the  character  of  publicity  stunts. 

Also,  many  Germans  reacted  unfavorably  to  the  osten- 
tatious "high  living"  of  American  officials,  notable  ex- 
ceptions notwithstanding.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  griev- 
ance stemmed  from  our  policy,  designed  to  safeguard 
military  prestige,  of  telling  the  Germans  freely  what  was 
wrong  with  them  and  what  they  should  do  about  it, 
but  of  not  speaking  with  equal  frankness  about  the 
many  gaps  between  American  ideals  and  American 
practice. 


o. 


N    THE    OTHER    HAND,    THE    GERMANS    LOOK    WITH    PAR- 

ticular  favor  on  the  child  welfare  projects  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  the  Unitarian  Service 
Committee.  Both  these  organizations  approach  their 


work  in  Germany  with  simple  humility.  Theirs  is  no 
moralizing  schoolmaster  attitude,  but  neither  can  it  be 
interpreted  as  apology  for  Germany's  criminal  record. 
Particularly  impressive  to  the  Germans  has  been  the 
extent  to  which  these  two  groups  have  gone  beyond 
provision  of  mere  material  aid  and  offered  their  services 
wherever  they  would  best  help  solve  the  problems  of 
German  youth. 

The  Neighborhood  Houses  organized  by  the  Friends 
in  many  communities  have  stirred  a  wholehearted  re- 
sponse from  the  German  people,  and  staff  members  such 
as  our  ambassador  of  good  will,  Alice  Shaefer,  have  be- 
come to  the  Germans  living  symbols  of  Quaker  spirit, 
Quaker  ingenuity,  Quaker  perseverance,  and  Quaker 
friendship.  [See  "Youth  in  the  West  Zone,"  by  Rose 
Albert  Porter,  The  Survey,  February  1951.]  There  is  no 
indoctrination  in  these  Neighborhood  Houses,  rather 
they  offer  confused  and  disillusioned  German  youth  an 
atmosphere  of  human  warmth  which  encourages  free- 
dom of  thought,  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  goodwill  to- 
ward one's  fellow  men. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  projects  so  far  undertaken  in 
Germany  have  been  the  Education  and  Child  Care  In- 
stitutes of  the  Unitarian  Service  Committee.  These  origi- 
nated in  1948  in  a  discussion  between  two  staff  members 
of  the  Committee  and  two  leaders  of  the  Arbeiter- 
Wohlfahrt,  a  non-sectarian  welfare  organization  sup- 
pressed under  Hitler.  Out  of  this  discussion  came  the 
idea  of  a  series  of  summer  institutes  in  1949  to  give 
groups  of  German  child  care  workers  the  opportunity 
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to  meet  for  periods  of  several  weeks  each  with  a  small 
American  staff.  The  Americans,  as  finally  recruited,  in- 
cluded persons  experienced  in  psychiatry,  psychology, 
group  and  casework,  teacher  training,  art  as  a  means  of 
personal  expression,  and  community  education.  The  first 
summer  the  institutes  reached  one  hundred  Germans. 
The  project  was  so  successful  that  it  was  termed  by  Dr. 
Alonzo  Grace,  then  chief  of  the  Education  and  Cultural 
Relations  Division  of  OMGUS  "an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  the  total  program  of  intellectual,  spiritual,  and 
cultural  reconstruction  in  Germany."  Both  the  State  De- 
partment in  Washington  and  the  Arbeiter-Wohljahrt 
urged  a  second  series  in  1950. 

At  the  request  of  the  Germans,  the  first  1950  Institute 
took  place  in  Berlin,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  outstanding  demonstration  of  international 
cooperative  living  and  learning.  The  staff,  consisting  of 
American  consultants  and  carefully  chosen  German  prac- 
titioners and  teachers  in  the  child  care  field,  met  for  a 
week  of  preliminary  discussion  to  outline  Institute  ob- 
jectives and  structure.  Considerable  time  was  spent  in 
getting  acquainted,  with  each  staff  member  reporting 
on  his  or  her  professional  training  and  experience,  present 
work,  and  some  of  the  most  urgent  problems  en- 
countered. 

For  many  of  the  German  staff  members  this  meant  a 
tremendous  outpouring  of  emotion,  of  pressures,  doubts 
and  bewilderment,  but  the  opportunity  for  such  expres- 
sion within  a  small  group  of  sympathetic  friends,  seemed 
a  relief.  By  the  time  the  preparatory  week  was  over,  the 
thinking  and  planning  together  in  daily  staff  meetings 
and  the  staff  fellowship  led  one  of  the  German  col- 
leagues to  say,  "I  feel  as  if  we  had  always  worked  to- 
gether." 


w. 


E   WERE  NOW  READY   TO  MEET  THE  INSTITUTE   PARTICI- 

pants,  some  30  in  number,  who  came  from  city  child  wel- 
fare departments,  from  the  Red  Cross,  from  welfare 
schools,  from  Catholic  Caritas,  Protestant  Innere  Mis- 
sion, and  the  Arbeiter-W ohljahrt.  The  membership  in- 
cluded young  practitioners,  seasoned  administrators, 
teachers,  group  workers,  and  volunteers.  The  setting 
was  favorable.  The  sumptuous  stables  of  a  former  im- 
perial castle  had  been  remodeled  to  provide  large,  airy 
conference  rooms,  with  simple  but  comfortable  bedrooms 
upstairs  for  groups  of  three  and  four.  Located  in  a  beau- 
tiful park  at  the  very  edge  of  the  American  sector  of  Ber- 
lin, we  were  spared  the  constant  reminders  of  destruc- 
tion, confusion,  and  tension  one  encounters  in  most  sec- 
tions of  the  city. 

The  Institute  staff  had  wisely  allowed  ample  time  for 
the  participants  to  "get  their  bearings."  Again  everyone 
gave  a  brief  statement  of  personal  and  professional  back- 
ground and  of  problems  and  questions  basic  to  his  work. 
Succeeding  sessions  compiled  the  questions  raised  by  all 
participants,  and  outlined  an  Institute  program  based 
on  them. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  questions:  How  can  we  find 
ways  to  lead  people  toward  real  tolerance?  How  can  we 
help  allay  the  fear  everyone  harbors,  so  that  they  can  gain 
more  courage  for  living?  What  can  we  do  to  arouse 
in  the  German  people  a  sense  of  citizenship  and  citizen 


responsibility?  How  can  we  help  the  child  who  lives  in 
an  incomplete  family  because  the  mother  is  unmarried, 
divorced,  or  widowed?  How  can  one  best  fight  bureauc- 
racy? How  can  we  arrange  work  experience  for  our 
youth?  How  can  we  solve  the  housing  problem?  How 
can  we  talk  with  young  people  about  their  problems  be- 
fore we  are  able  to  do  anything  about  them?  How  can 
we  combine  with  the  education  of  the  children  education 
of  the  mothers  and  arouse  in  them  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility ?  How  can  we  workers  in  city  welfare  departments 
develop  better  relations  with  the  public?  How  can  one 
help  an  individual  to  gain  insight  into  his  situation  and 
his  attitudes? 

Some  of  the  91  questions  formed  the  starting  place  for 
discussion  meetings  every  morning.  Three  afternoons  a 
week  were  set  aside  for  the  "studio,"  with  the  rest  of  the 
afternoons  devoted  to  small  round  tables  on  such  specific 
topics  as  adoption,  probation,  and  problems  of  infancy. 


T, 


HE     STUDIO     QUICKLY     BECAME     A     FOCAL     POINT     OF     THE 

Institute.  At  first  amazed  that  so  much  precious  time 
should  be  "wasted"  on  childish  activity,  the  participants 
soon  became  absorbed  in  what  was  for  many  their  first 
tangible  creative  effort.  They  marveled  at  the  ease  with 
which  they  could  express  themselves  through  color  and 
form,  finding  release  from  inner  tensions,  so  often  in- 
tensified by  the  day's  discussions. 

Again  and  again  the  Germans  expressed  astonishment 
that  such  an  informal  discussion  method  was  so  produc- 
tive. Few  of  the  workers  had  ever  enjoyed  free  give  and 
take  in  staff  meetings  or  even  in  case  conferences.  They 
were  genuinely  surprised  that  the  American  staff  made 
no  effort  to  direct  or  dominate  the  course  of  discussion, 
and  as  the  days  went  by  even  the  most  reserved  became 
active  participants. 

The  Germans  also  commented  repeatedly  on  the  fact 
that  the  American  staff  not  only  pointed  to  German 
achievements  such  as  the  social  insurance  system,  but 
with  equal  freedom  admitted  that  much  of  what  we 
preach  in  child  welfare  is  not  yet  practiced  widely  even 
in  the  USA. 

Indeed,  none  of  the  American  staff  saw  it  as  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Institute  to  "convert"  the  German  colleagues 
to  our  national  principles  or  methods.  Rather,  the  goal 
was  to  help  the  Germans  develop  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  personality  formation  and  to  use  this  as  the  basis 
for  rethinking  patterns  of  national  life. 

In  assaying  the  German  situation  Dr.  Schaffner  con- 
cludes: "It  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  alive  today 
to  predict  the  outcome  of  Allied  efforts  in  Germany. 
Altering  an  old,  traditional  culture  has  never  really  been 
tried  on  this  scale  before.  The  very  concept  is  challeng- 
ing. It  is  admittedly  difficult;  it  may  not  succeed.  But 
because  it  is  such  a  necessary  step  in  building  the  struc- 
ture of  world  peace,  and  because  the  civilization  that 
Americans  prize  may  not  survive  another  war,  they 
must  go  ahead  with  their  efforts,  believing  in  success. 
The  generations  that  come  after  will  have  to  decide 
whether  they  were  realistic  planners  or  merely  idle 
dreamers." 

One  might  add  that  if  reorientation  in  Germany  is  suc- 
cessful, it  will  be  only  through  the  kind  of  cooperative 
effort  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  work  of  the 
Friends  and  the  Unitarian  Service  Committees. 
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EQUAL  JUSTICE 
-UNDER  LAW 

Challenge  to  the  American  conscience 
by  the  Nobel  Peace  Laureate  for  1950 

RALPH  JOHNSON  BUNCHE 


This  article  is  drawn  from  Dr.  Bunche's  address  at  the 
dinner  given  in  his  honor  in  New  York  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 


United  Nations 


THAT  I  SHOULD  BE  HONORED  HERE  TONIGHT  IS  OF  PURELY 
incidental  significance.  I  am  only  one  of  some  15,- 
000,000  Negroes  in  this  country — one  tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation— Americans  all.  It  is  they  who  are  truly  honored. 

For  they,  and  their  mothers  and  fathers  before  them, 
and  their  ancestors  before  them,  have  had  much  to  bear; 
their  trials  and  tribulations  have  been  great;  their  road 
has  been  hard.  They  have  endlessly  toiled  in  the  fields 
and  the  factories.  They  have  had  great  fortitude  and 
greater  faith.  They  have  never  permitted  themselves  to 
be  dismayed.  Their  eyes,  their  minds,  their  hearts  have 
always  been  fixed  on  the  one  imperative  goal — equality 
and  integration  in  the  American  society,  full  and  un- 
qualified American  citizenship. 

These  15,000,000  American  Negroes,  like  their  fore- 
bears, are  good,  solid  Americans.  There  are  none  better. 
They  have  given  unstintingly  to  their  country,  through 
all  its  history,  their  sweat,  their  tears,  their  blood.  They 
have  never  failed,  never  will,  when  their  country  calls. 


The  Occasion 

IN  this  gathering  to  honor  Ralph  Johnson  Bunche, 
we  give  proof  to  three  fourths  of  the  world's  people 
whose  skins  are  colored  that,  while  there  are  racial 
injustices  in  our  country,  Americans  of  good  will 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  right  these  wrongs  through 
public  persuasion  and  our  traditional  processes  of 
law.  Such  evidence  was  never  more  necessary  than 
today,  when  we  face  a  ruthless  enemy  who  perverts 
every  truth  to  give  credence  to  his  lies. 

Dr.  Bunche's  life  testifies  to  the  truth  that  great 
careers  are  open  to  every  American  irrespective  of 
race,  creed,  or  color  .... 

—ROBERT  P.  PATTERSON 
Former  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War 
and  chairman  of  the  meeting. 


•  If  I  am  proud  tonight,  it  is  because  I  am  this  kind  of 
American — an  American  descended  from  sturdy  stock. 
It  is  of  no  relevance  that  I  am  the  "grandson  of  a  slave," 
as  the  printed  invitation  to  this  dinner  puts  it.  That  my 
maternal  grandmother  was  four  years  of  age  and  in 
Texas  at  the  time  of  the  Emancipation  has  no  special  sig- 
nificance in  view  of  the  social  history  of  our  nation.  That 
she  became  a  woman  of  great  moral  strength  and  a 
staunch  defender  of  the  dignity  and  equality  of  all  men 
had  very  great  significance  for  me,  since  I  came  up  under 
her  strong  influence. 

The  Negro  citizen  believes  in  America  and  in  its 
democratic  ideals.  Could  it  be  that  the  Negro  American 
of  this  day  may  value  democracy  more  highly  than  any 
other  citizen  precisely  because  he,  like  the  valiant  Amer- 
icans of  175  years  ago,  is  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  en- 
joy it? 

I  cannot  help  but  reflect  that  there  are  many  among 
my  group  who  have  never  been  honored  and  may  never 


The  NAACP 

J.  HE  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  has  defended  the  innocent, 
championed  the  right  to  vote  and  equality  in  educa- 
tional opportunities,  fought  restrictive  covenants 
and  other  forms  of  discrimination.  Its  legal  depart- 
ment has  won  twenty-eight  cases  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  which  it  "asked  the 
highest  bench  to  define  applications  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  instances  of  grievous  differences  between 
the  spirit  of  the  law  and  its  use." 

The  Invocation  was  read  by  Bishop  Francis  J. 
McConnell  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Association's  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund.  The  dinner  was  made  the 
occasion  for  launching  its  1951  appeal. 
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RALPH  BUNCHE-American 


jT\T  forty-six,  Ralph  Johnson  Bunche,  Nobel  Peace 
laureate  for  1950,  is  one  of  the  world's  great  diplo- 
mats and  a  leading  authority  on  colonial  peoples. 

His  Los  Angeles  high  school  years  were  dis- 
tinguished by  prowess  as  a  star  athlete  and  as 
valedictorian  of  his  class.  Scholarships  made  possi- 
ble graduation  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  sum-ma  cum  laude  in  political  science. 
After  earning  his  Master's  degree  from  Harvard,  he 
joined  the  faculty  of  Howard  University,  becoming 
assistant  to  the  president  in  1931  and  a  full  profes- 
sor in  1936. 

Mr.  Bunche  took  his  Ph.D.  at  Harvard  in  1934, 
winning  the  Toppan  prize  for  his  thesis.  Later 
graduate  studies  included  work  in  anthropology  and 
colonial  policy  at  Northwestern  University,  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  and  the  University  of 
Capetown,  South  Africa.  He  played  a  leading  role 
assisting  Gunnar  Myrdal's  preparation  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  study,  "An  American  Dilemma," 
and  headed  the  African  section  of  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  during  World  War  II. 

Service  with  the  State  Department  as  associate 
chief  of  the  Division  on  Dependent  Territories  was 
followed  by  successive  official  assignments  with  the 
U.  S.  delegations  to  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence, Dumbarton  Oaks,  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence, and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  Since  April,  1946,  he  has  been  director  of 
the  United  Nation's  Trusteeship  Department. 

When  Count  Folke  Bernadotte  was  made  UN 
Mediator  on  Palestine,  Dr.  Bunche  became  chief  of 
the  Secretariat  for  the  Mission.  When  the  Count 
was  assassinated,  the  Security  Council  ordered 
Ralph  Bunche  to  carry  on.  His  work  made  history. 

Months  of  skilled  mediation  on  the  Island  of 
Rhodes  brought  cease-fire  and  armistice  agreements 
between  Israel,  Egypt,  and  Transjordon.  When 
Lebanese  and  Syrians  refused  to  come  to  Rhodes, 
the  resolute  mediator  arranged  for  meetings  in  no 
man's  land  in  Galilee.  The  entire  world  agreed 
with  the  delegates  of  the  warring  nations  that  the 
end  of  hostilities  came  largely  because  of  Ralph 
Bunche's  refusal  to  accept  defeat.  His  patient  de- 
termination to  reach  difficult  agreements  step  by 
jtep,  his  unwillingness  to  spare  himself,  and  his 
consummate  skill  both  as  negotiator  and  arbitrator 
enabled  the  United  Nations  to  meet  a  major  test 
successfully. 

We  salute  Ralph  J.  Bunche  as  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  our  era. 

— A  tribute  from  the  brochure  of  the  dinner. 


be  honored,  not  through  any  lack  of  ability,  training  or 
character,  but  solely  because  the  undemocratic  barriers  of 
segregation  and  discrimination  have  denied  them  the 
opportunity  to  prove  themselves  and  to  contribute  their 
ability  to  the  commonweal.  This  is  a  loss,  certainly,  to 
the  individuals  and  to  the  Negro  group,  but  it  is  an  even 
greater  loss  to  the  nation. 

This    meeting    tonight    also   has    a    very    special    sig- 
nificance.    It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  As- 


sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  For 
more  than  two  score  years,  with  stout  heart  but  meager 
resources,  this  organization  has  campaigned  indefatigably 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  democratic  ideal  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  American  citizen- 
ship to  the  citizens  of  minority  groups,  particularly  the 
Negro.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  the  NAACP 
has  been  and  is  a  protest  organization — against  undemo- 
cratic practices,  indignities,  and  injustices;  against  the 
status  quo  wherever  the  status  quo  contradicts  democracy. 

In  a  very  true  sense,  therefore,  the  NAACP  is  symbolic 
of  progress  and  growth  toward  maturity  of  the  American 
democratic  creed.  It  is  in  the  best  traditions  of  American 
life.  In  a  world  in  which  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  individual  freedom  are  severely  challenged,  it  is  a 
convincing  testimonial  to  the  genuinely  democratic  frame- 
work of  our  society  that  such  an  organization  should 
flourish — and  should  be  highly  respected,  even  by  many 
who  would  blindly  resist  the  changes  it  demands. 

In  serving  the  cause  of  democracy,  the  NAACP  serves 
well  the  nation.  Thanks  to  this  and  other  organizations 
dedicated  to  that  cause,  to  the  democratic  strength  of  our 
Constitution,  and  to  the  increasingly  substantial  number 
of  men  and  women  of  good  will  amongst  us,  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  the  elimination  of  undemo- 
cratic practices  and  attitudes  in  our  society.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Negro  citizen  is  far  better  integrated 
in  the  civic,  political,  economic,  and  even  the  social  life 
of  the  nation  than  was  the  case  forty-odd  years  ago  when 
the  NAACP  embarked  upon  its  historic  effort. 


T, 


HE  NEGRO  MOVES  STEADILY  FORWARD.  BUT  LET  us  NOT 
deceive  ourselves.  The  start  was  very  late  and  the  in- 
dispensable objective  of  unqualified  integration  and 
equality  for  all  citizens,  without  regard  to  color,  is  still 
far  off. 

We  are  comfortably  assembled  here  tonight,  but  we 
need  not  travel  very  far  to  encounter  difficulty  in  acquir- 
ing accommodation  for  an  audience  diversified  as  is  this 
one.  Indeed,  we  need  not  go  out  of  the  city  at  all  to 
find  evidences  of  discrimination  in  such  vital  areas  as 
housing  and  employment. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  the  Negro  GI  in  far-off 
Korea.  At  this  very  hour,  in  company  with  comrades  of 
varied  races  and  nationalities,  he  is  fighting  courageously 
for  the  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy,  and  he  is 
dying  for  them.  He  is  fighting  for  your  future  and  mine. 
He  is  fighting  under  twin  flags — of  the  United  States, 
whose  Constitution  guarantees  equality  of  treatment  for 
all  its  citizens,  and  of  the  United  Nations,  whose  cardinal 
principle  is  the  equality  of  all  people.  Opposite  him  are 
the  North  Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  forces.  Yet, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  unlike  his  fellow  Negroes  in 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force,  he  finds  himself  in  undemo- 
cratic, segregated,  all-Negro  army  units.  To  him,  this  is 
a  puzzling  manifestation  of  democracy  at  work,  as  it 
must  be  to  his  allies,  the  forces  from  South  Korea,  Thai- 
land, the  Philippines,  Turkey,  Greece,  France,  and  other 
United  Nations  members.  If  it  is  not  puzzling  to  the 
enemies  opposite  him,  it  must  be  noted  by  them  with 
pleasure  as  further  grist  for  their  propaganda  mill. 

Nor  can  this  Negro  GI  in  Korea  help  but  reflect  that 
though  the  enemies  opposite  him  are  Communist,  non- 
Negro  Communists  in  his  own  country  enjoy  political 
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and  economic  rights  and  privileges  which  he  has  never 
enjoyed.  They  can  freely  enter  places — schools,  hospitals, 
clinics,  hotels,  restaurants,  dining  cars,  theaters,  and  cafes 
—firmly  denied  to  him,  even  in  the  capital  of  his  own 
country.  Considering  these  circumstances,  there  could  be 
no  more  striking  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  country  than  the  American  Negro  who  readily  fights 
and  dies  for  it  in  Korea. 


B, 


UT  IN  THIS  MIDCENTURY  YEAR,  THERE  IS  A  PRESSING  QUES- 

tion  which  every  right-thinking  American  should  put  to 
himself:  it  is  a  question  of  the  conscience  of  our  society 
in  the  face  of  such  unique  loyalty  and  devotion. 

We  may  hang  our  heads  in  shame,  and  perhaps  we 
should,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  it  would  help  the  Negro  any 
if  everyone  should  go  about  with  his  conscience  holding 
his  head  down.  Americans  have  always  been  a  heads-up, 
proud,  dynamic,  and  resourceful  people.  When  we  have 
had  problems,  and  they  have  been  legion,  we  have  faced 
them  frankly — we  have  never  been  afraid  of  self-criticism. 
We  have  lifted  our  heads,  our  hands,  and  hearts  and  have 
solved  our  problems.  This  has  been  a  great  source  of 
our  strength. 

We  are  capable  of  doing  the  same  with  the  race  prob- 
lem, once  we  set  our  minds  to  it  and  face  it  honestly  and 
resolutely;  once  we  pull  out  of  the  stupor  induced  by  the 
false  and  defeatist  assumption  that  is  is  a  problem  which 
it  must  take  scores  of  years,  even  centuries,  to  solve. 

Of  course  we  cannot  eradicate  prejudices  overnight.  I 
seek  no  miracles.  But  neither  is  there  anything  sacro- 
sanct about  the  present  rate  of  advance.  The  pace  of ' 
'  progress  can  be  greatly  accelerated  if  many  more  of  our 
organizations  and  institutions — schools,  churches,  labor 
unions,  industries,  and  civic  organizations — put  a  stronger 
shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  Americans  be- 
lieve in  our  democratic  way  of  life  and  are  willing  that 
all  citizens,  of  whatever  color  or  creed,  enjoy  it.  But  on 
the  Negro  problem  our  thinking  has  become  obfuscated 
by  illusions,  myths,  and  shibboleths.  By  and  large  we 
have  been  too  complacent  about  it. 

Many  of  us  seek  to  divorce  ourselves  from  responsi- 
bility for  this  embarrassing  contradiction  in  our  democ- 
racy. We  personally  deplore  race  prejudice  and  practices 
of  discrimination  and  segregation — and  then  dismiss  them 
as  by  no  means  representative  of  the  country. 

But  this  is  false.  The  problem  of  the  Negro  is  not  a 
southern  problem;  it  is  a  national,  an  ail-American  prob- 
lem. In  varying  intensity,  it  covers  the  country.  So 
long  as  such  practices  widely  persist,  so  long  as  they  are 
tolerated  anywhere  in  the  land,  they  represent  America; 
they  represent  you  and  me  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
American  way.  They  affect  the  life  and  the  future  of 
every  American,  irrespective  of  color. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  similar  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices directed  against  other  American  minorities — Indians, 
Spanish-Americans,  Orientals.  And  may  be  said  of 
religious  bigotries — anti-Semitic  and  anti-Catholic. 

The  time  is  past  when  we  may  find  refuge  in  rationali- 
zations. The  very  principles  upon  which  our  country 
was  founded  are  being  dangerously  challenged  in  the 
worldwide  ideological  struggle.  We  are  the  outstanding 
exponent  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  and  the  exaltation 
of  the  rights,  freedom,  and  dignity  of  the  individual.  The 


Lengthening  Shadow  of  the  Man 

.  .  .  The  tact  and  skill  with  which  Dr.  Bunche 
stepped  into  the  role  tragically  vacated  by  Count 
Bernadotte  strengthened  the  United  Nations  and 
buoyed  up  the  hopes  of  free  men  the  world  over. 
That  Dr.  Bunche  is  an  American  is  a  matter  of 
pride  to  his  countrymen.  His  accomplishments,  and 
the  worldwide  recognition  they  have  brought  him, 
renew  our  confidence  in  our  democratic  institutions. 

—HARRY  S.  TRUMAN,  President 
of  the  United  States 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  Americans  of  every 
race,  creed,  and  color  have  joined  in  honoring 
Ralph  Bunche.  .  .  .  We  in  the  United  Nations  look 
upon  him  as  a  great  citizen  of  his  country  and  a 
tower  of  strength  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  for  world  peace. 

— TRYGVE  LIE,  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations 

I  send  my  greeting  to  Ralph  Bunche  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  friends  and  admirers  welcoming  him 
back  after  receiving  the  Nobel  Prize.  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  have  met  him  and  consider  myself 
one  such  friend  and  admirer.  In  these  days  of  grave 
crisis,  we  want  men  of  cool  head  and  clear  vision. 
Ralph  Bunche  is  one  of  them. 

— JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU,  Prime  Minister 

of  India 

.  .  ,  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  will  always  be  honored 
in  the  memory  of  the  people  of  Israel  for  his 
objectivity,  tenacity,  and  his  devotion  to  the  aims  of 
the  United  Nations.  He  helped  to  end  a  savage  con- 
flict in  the  Near  East  and  thus  demonstrated  to  a 
skeptical  world  that  the  United  Nations  can  be  an 
effective  instrument  in  the  attainment  and  preserva- 
ion  of  peace  .... 

He  is  a  distinguished  champion  of  the  cause  of 
equality  and  fought  against  all  manifestations  of 
discrimination  and  bigotry.  In  this  struggle  my 
people  and  the  people  of  Ralph  Bunche  have  long 
been  allies.  I  pray  that  such  men  as  he  may  con- 
tinue to  labor  in  that  cause  until  the  declaration  of 
human  rights  becomes  the  living  faith  of  mankind. 

— CHAIM  WEIZMANN,  President  of  Israel 


freedom-loving  world  looks  to  us  for  leadership  in 
demonstrating  the  virility  of  that  basic  conception — not 
its  profession,  but  its  practice  and  application.  To  the 
realistic,  even  cynical,  world  of  today,  profession  has 
meaning  only  in  deeds.  We  cannot  convert  the  vast 
masses  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  a  democracy  qualified  by 
color.  Even  Europe  is  no  little  baffled  by  that  type  of 
democracy. 

We  must  face  the  facts  honestly.  Those  who  may  have 
found  comfort  in  gradualism  on  the  assumption  that 
time,  seen  as  an  inexorable  solvent,  would  eliminate  the 
problem,  now  find  that  time  has  caught  up  with  us.  To- 
day, our  country  needs  desperately  its  maximum  strength 
— its  maximum  manpower,  unity,  and  moral  leadership. 
But  in  this  very  hour,  our  resources  of  manpower  are 
squandered  in  racial  strife  and  racial  barriers  to  employ- 
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ment;  our  unity  is  disrupted  by  racial  and  religious  ani- 
mosities; and  our  moral  leadership  in  the  world  suffers 
from  the  contradiction  between  the  democratic  ideals  we 
proudly  profess  and  the  domestic  practices  of  which  we 
cannot  boast.  These  contradictions  have  already  cost  us 
prestige,  good  will,  and  more  lives  than  we  have  needed 
to  lose  on  far-off  battlefields.  In  the  future,  for  the  same 
reason,  these  costs  in  lives  of  fine  American  boys — white, 
black,  brown,  yellow,  and  red — could  be  far  greater. 

In  this  critical  period  we  have  two  vital  tasks  to  per- 
form, even  while,  imperatively,  we  prepare  and  man  our 
defenses.  We  must  exert  an  extraordinary  effort  to  put 
our  interracial  house  in  order.  We  must  strive  by  our 
deeds  to  convince  watchful  peoples  everywhere  that  we 
not  only  profess  democracy,  but  that  we  deeply  believe  in 
it  and  live  it,  and  that  it  is  applicable  to  all  peoples, 
whatever  their  color  or  creed,  and  good  for  them. 


T 

1  c 


O   ME,   IT   SEEMS   THESE    ARE    NEITHER   SUPERHUMAN    NOR 

impossible  tasks  for  our  country.  It  does  not  require 
that  people  of  different  colors  or  creeds  must  begin  to 
clasp  each  odier  to  their  bosoms.  It  requires  no  revolu- 
tion, other  than  a  psychological  one.  It  does  require  a 
substantial  change  in  the  attitudes  of  many  of  our  citizens 
and  many  of  our  legislators. 

This  is  nothing  new  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Within  the  past  century  we  have  seen  radical  changes  in 
the  attitudes  of  native  Americans  toward  many  incom- 
ing groups — toward  the  Irish,  the  Scandinavian,  the  Po- 
lish, the  Italians,  the  Germans,  the  Chinese,  the  Latin- 
Americans,  the  English,  and  the  American  Indians.  We 
have  seen  even  Baptists  and  Methodists  begin  to  speak 
to  each  other. 

All  that  the  American  Negro  asks  is  that  he  be  treated 
like  every  other  citizen,  that  he  be  accepted  or  rejected, 
not  collectively,  on  the  basis  of  his  color,  but  individually, 
on  the  basis  of  whatever  merit  he  may  command.  In 
other  words,  he  asks  only  the  most  elemental  and  funda- 
mental prerogative  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy  — 
equality  of  treatment. 

What  true  American  can  there  be,  whether  from  South 


or  North,  who  would  allege  that  this  is  too  much  for 
any  citizen  in  a  democracy  to  demand;  or,  indeed,  that 
there  could  be  a  democratic  society  on  any  other  basis? 

What  kind  of  a  patriot  would  he  be,  whether  from 
North  or  South,  who  would  insist  that  the  nation,  in  its 
greatest  hour  of  need,  must  be  denied  its  full  strength 
solely  to  ensure  that  one  group  of  loyal  citizens  shall  be 
deprived  of  equal  opportunity,  as  individuals  and  on  their 
merits,  to  rise  or  fall  in  its  society? 

I  am  a  native-born  American,  as  were  my  ancestors 
as  far  back  as  I  can  trace  ancestry.  This  is  my  country. 
I  have,  to  be  sure,  suffered  racial  rebuffs  and  indignities 
and  encountered  racial  obstacles  here,  some  of  which  I 
have  surmounted  and  others  not.  But  I  have  also  en- 
joyed many  and  great  benefits.  I  understand  my  country 
and  I  am  devoted  to  it.  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  my 
obligations  and  my  solemn  responsibilities  as  a  citizen. 
I  believe  in  my  country  and  in  its  democratic  way  of 
life.  I  like  the  freedom,  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  principle  of  equality  of  peoples  for 
which  it  stands.  I  know  of  few  Negroes  who  would  not 
share  these  views. 

I  harbor  no  bitterness  and  no  animosity.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  offer  no  apologies  and  bow  to  no  one  in  demand- 
ing for  the  group  of  citizens  with  which  I  happen  to  be 
identified  all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  are  the 
priceless  heritage  of  every  American  citizen. 

More,  I  have  great  faith  ?n  my  fellow  American 
citizens.  I  know  that,  preponderantly,  their  consciences 
are  sensitive,  their  sense  of  fair  play  is  deep  seated,  their 
belief  in  democracy  is  genuine  and  fervent,  and  that,  once 
they  cast  off  complacency  and  apathy,  once  aroused  and 
resolved,  their  ability  to  solve  problems  is  unlimited. 
We  in  America  have  our  historic  mission.  We  are  the 
architects  of  the  greatest  design  for  living  yet  conceived. 
We  are  demonstrating  that  men  of  all  backgrounds  and 
cultures  can  be  solidly  welded  together  in  brotherhood  by 
the  powerful  force  of  a  noble  ideal — individual  liberty. 

To  perfect  our  design  for  living  we  need  only  to 
demonstrate  that  democracy  is  color  blind.  This  we  can 
do  and,  with  the  support  of  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will,  this  we  shall  do. 


Written  by: 

Robert  E.  Sherwood 
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Read  by: 
Raymond  Massey 


J.  HE  whole  concept  of  Freedom  depends  upon  faith 
in  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 

That  faith  is  as  ancient  as  the  Book  of  Genesis 
which  tells  us  that  God  created  man  in  His  image. 

There  were  no  specifications  by  the  Almighty  as  to 
the  race,  creed,  or  color  of  that  image. 

Man  and  woman  were  endowed  with  the  extraordi- 
nary attributes  that  are  common  to  all  humanity — a 
soul,  with  which  to  believe — a  mind,  with  which  to 
reason  and  imagine — a  tongue,  with  which  to  speak. 
These  were  the  attributes  which  distinguished  man 
from  beasts  of  the  jungle;  which  enabled  him  to  sur- 
vive and  to  prosper  and  to  achieve  great  works. 

He  was  also  enabled  to  hate  his  fellow  men,  to  en- 
slave them  and  kill  them,  with  bestial  cruelty. 

The  immortal  soul  in  man  has  always  impelled  him 


to  defend  his  essential  dignity  against  all  forms  of 
tyranny,  including  imperialism  and  feudalism,  fascism 
and  communism.  He  has  seen  Freedom  crushed  to 
earth,  and  he  has  seen  it  rise  again,  because  it  is  Truth. 

The  story  of  man  has  been  a  long  one  and  it  has 
been  marred  by  ugliness  and  it  has  been  exalted  by 
beauty — and  the  story  is  not  ended. 

It  is  well  within  the  power  of  man,  as  a  free  indi- 
vidual, to  strike  the  records  of  hatred  and  of  slavery 
and  murder  from  the  great  chapters  that  are  to  come. 

God  gave  this  power  to  man. 

And  God  has  waited  far  too  long  for  this  power  to 
be  fully  used. 

Man  may  realize  his  true  destiny  only  in  a  free 
world  where  he  may  live  together  with  his  brothers, 
as  God  willed  it,  at  peace. 
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Why  People  Are  Moving  to  Town 


Major  shifts  in  this  country's  population  pattern,  as  revealed  by  the  1950 
Census;  some  of  the  problems  they  raise  for  people  and  for  communities 


RICHARD  L.  NEUBERGER 


AT  A  TIME  OF  UNPRECEDENTED  AGRICULTURAL  PROS- 
perity,  Americans  are  leaving  the  land.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  a  decade  has 
closed  with  farm  population  sharply  down  from  what  it 
was  in  the  census  of  ten  years  earlier. 

Between  1940  and  1950,  the  population  of  the  USA 
rose  sharply,  spurred  by  wartime  marriages  and  a  soaring 
birth  rate.  Yet  the  number  of  families  living  on  farms 
actually  declined  during  this  period.  A  national  popula- 
tion increase  of  14  percent  contrasted  with  a  drop  in  farm 
population  of  nearly  8  percent. 

Many  factors  contribute  to  this.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  mechanization  has  made  it  possible  to  raise  more 
crops  with  fewer  hands.  The  cotton  picker  in  the  South 
and  Southwest  has  replaced  thousands  of  agricultural 
laborers.  Improved  threshing  machinery  has  uprooted 
harvest  helpers  on  the  prairie.  But  these  are  not  the  only 
influences  resulting  in  the  drift  away  from  the  soil. 

Girls  at  Washington  State  College,  an  agricultural 
school  in  a  vast  realm  of  apples  and  wheat,  indicated  re- 
cently that  a  farmer  was  by  no  means  their  first  choice 
as  a  husband.  Co-eds  who  had  spent  all  their  lives  on 
farms  joined  their  city  sisters  in  listing  doctors,  lawyers 
and  scientists  ahead  of  farmers  as  prospective  mates.  The 
loneliness  and  inconvenience  of  farm  life  was  the  reason 
cited  most  frequently  for  preferring  a  spouse  with  an 
urban  occupation. 

The  result  of  this  survey  could  not  be  attributed  to 
the  day  dreams  of  a  few  city-struck  young  women.  It 
was  a  symbol  of  a  national  trend  which  is  drastically 
altering  social,  economic  and  even  geographic  patterns  in 
the  United  States. 

Once  people  have  been  part  of  a  great  mass  effort,  such 
as  any  phase  of  the  recent  war,  they  find  it  difficult  to 
return  to  a  remote  and  lonely  way  of  life.  Alaska  illus- 
trates this  dramatically. 

Since  1940,  the  population  of  Alaska  has  advanced  77 
percent,  the  largest  proportionate  increase  of  any  area 
under  the  American  flag.  And  although  Alaska  is  tra- 
ditionally a  domain  of  homesteaders,  prospectors,  and 
salmon  fishermen,  the  newcomers  have  not  gone  into  the 
solitudes.  They  are  almost  wholly  residents  of  Alaska's 
few  cities.  These  migrants,  predominantly  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  have  created  genuine  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts with  supermarkets  and  housing  projects  on  the 
fringes  of  frontier  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.  Not  even 


— By  an  Oregon  journalist  who  is  also  a  member 
of  his  state  legislature,  and  an  author  welt  known 
to  Survey  readers. 


families  adventurous  enough  to  seek  a  fresh  start  in 
Alaska  have  shown  much  willingness  to  put  city  com- 
forts and  crowds  behind  them. 

At  least  60  percent  of  Alaska's  people  now  live  not  in 
lonely  cabins  but  within  the  glow  of  the  neon  lights  of 
four  communities — Ketchikan,  Juneau,  Anchorage,  and 
Fairbanks.  For  every  person  who  has  migrated  north 
recently  to  homestead  or  prospect,  there  have  been  a 
dozen  who  wanted  to  grease  cars,  give  permanent  waves, 
teach  school,  or  operate  short-order  restaurants.  Even 
in  the  land  of  Jack  London  and  James  Oliver  Curwood, 
people  now  seek  pavement  and  companionship. 


M 


I.  ANY   MISCONCEPTIONS   EXIST  CONCERNING  THE  SURGE  OF 

families  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  recent  years.  Because  the 
pioneers  of  the  covered  wagon  era  sought  land  to  till, 
the  present  trek  has  been  associated  with  the  same  goal. 
The  opposite  is  really  true — this  hegira  is  basically  a  move- 
ment away  from  the  land  to  the  city,  from  the  farms  of 
such  states  as  Missouri,  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  and 
Minnesota  to  the  urban  areas  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  migrants  have  burst  over  the  borders  of  Portland, 
San  Diego,  and  Seattle.  Van  Beuren  Stanbery  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  claims  that  California, 
long  regarded  as  a  place  of  measureless  landscapes,  now 
has  more  cities  above  10,000  population  "than  any  state 
except  Pennsylvania."  He  adds  that  75  percent  of  Cali- 
fornia's residents  live  today  in  metropolitan  districts. 

What's  the  matter  with  rural  life?  Why  has  it  lost 
its  magic  at  a  time  when  farm  debt  never  was  so  low 
or  farm  bank  deposits  so  high? 

I  serve  in  a  state  legislature  which  is  heavily  rural. 
These  men  and  their  wives  from  the  farm  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  increasing  length  of  our  sessions.  To  them, 
Oregon's  capital  of  Salem  (pop.  43,000)  is  a  delight.  They 
glory  in  its  comforts  and  especially  in  its  companionships. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  younger  legislators  from 
the  farms,  men  who  lived  elbow-to-elbow  with  thousands 
of  other  people  during  the  war.  Their  faces  are  fre- 
quently long  and  sad  when  it  is  time  to  buckle  brief- 
cases and  adjourn  sine  die. 

Even  mountain-barricaded  Idaho,  most  rural  and  re- 
mote of  states,  has  shown  this  drive  toward  city  life. 
While  the  only  two  Idaho  communities  large  enough  to 
brim  over  into  suburbs  have  grown  more  than  25  per- 
cent since  1940,  isolated  Teton  and  Lemhi  Counties  have 
declined  sharply  in  population.  Once  having  experienced 
the  gregarious  possibilities  of  Boise  and  Pocatello,  the 
people  have  not  returned  to  the  hills  and  rim  rock. 
Statewide,  published  in  Boise,  offers  a  simple  explana- 
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tion:  "It's  more  comfortable  and  convenient  to  live  in 
the  city  with  its  stores,  entertainment  and  inside  toilets." 

To  document  its  case,  the  newspaper  tells  of  a  prosper- 
ous 40-acre  farm  for  sale  in  the  neighboring  Snake  River 
Valley.  The  soil  was  fertile,  the  water  ample  for  irriga- 
tion, and  the  price  reasonable.  Furthermore,  the  fee  for 
the  water  rights  was  low,  very  important  in  the  inter- 
mountain  West.  Yet  the  owner  had  a  difficult  time  trans- 
ferring the  deed.  Statewide  gives  this  reason: 

"Plenty  of  calls,  but  the  prospective  buyers  didn't  stay 
on  the  'phone  after  one  question  was  answered,  'Does  it 
have  a  well  and  inside  plumbing?'  No,  it  didn't  and 
that  was  that.  A  grizzled  Montana  farmer  finally  bought 
the  place  over  the  objections  of  a  young  daughter  who 
had  spent  a  couple  of  summers  in  a  city  home.  She  sug- 
gested, 'Why  don't  you  look  around  a  little,  Dad?  This 
place  doesn't  have  any  plumbing.' " 


T, 


O    THOSE    WHO    ALWAYS    HAVE    TAKEN    FOR    GRANTED    THE 

convenience  of  an  American  bathroom,  the  incident  may 
seem  far-fetched.  Yet  as  late  as  1947,  and  in  spite  of  a 
period  of  inflationary  prices  for  farm  produce,  only  36 
percent  of  American  farmhouses  had  running  water. 
Even  now,  26  percent  of  our  farms  lack  even  that  basic 
service,  electricity.  In  the  total  absence  of  these  com- 
forts, they  are  not  likely  to  be  too  severely  missed.  But 
during  the  recent  decade  the  war  workers  from  the  farm 
and  even  the  soldiers  learned  what  it  was  to  illuminate  a 
room  at  the  touch  of  a  button.  They  got  away  from 
clammy  privies  and  baths  in  a  galvanized  tub  on  the 
kitchen  floor.  Farm  girls,  working  in  town,  traded  wood 
stoves  for  electric  or  gas  ranges. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  rebuke  received  from  my 
sergeant  when  I  was  complaining  about  the  dingy  frame 
barracks  in  which  we  lived  at  Whitehorse  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yukon  River.  "Lieutenant,"  he  said,  reproachfully, 
"these  quarters  have  indoor  plumbing  and  electric  lights, 
and  my  folks'  farm  down  in  North  Dakota  hasn't  got 
either  one." 

The  last  time  I  received  a  Christmas  card  from  the 
sergeant  he  was  selling  groceries  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Yet 
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The  loneliness  of  life  on  a  farm,  like  this  one  in  t 
for  wanting  to  "get  away";  even  in  frontier  Alasl 


[  do  not  believe  it  was  only  creature  comforts  that  drove 
iim  from  the  land.  Perhaps  the  call  of  youth-to-youth 
something  to  do  with  it,  too. 

Is  there  any  way  to  hold  enough  Americans,  especially 
young  Americans,  on  the  farm,  to  insure  essential  sound, 
scientific  food  production? 

A  $25,000  grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  re- 
cently financed  a  study  to  determine  whether  life  could 
made  more  interesting  and  enjoyable  in  the  remote 
and  isolated  regions  of  Montana,  the  state  where  the  Con- 
incntal  Divide  attains  its  most  rugged  summits. 

When  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  refers  to  "urban"  lo- 
calities, it  means  places  with  more  than  2,500  inhabitants, 
is  "rural  non-farm"  people  are  those  who  operate  phar- 
macies, pump  gasoline,  and  excise  tonsils  in  places  with 
ess  than  this  population.  In  1950,  approximately  22  per- 
cent of  Americans  came  under  the  classification  of  "rural 
non-farm,"  as  contrasted  with  a  dwindling  18  percent  of 
he  population  directly  on  the  soil.  The  quality  and  at- 
mosphere of  these  pinpoint  communities  often  decide 
whether  or  not  families  stay  on  the  farm.  They  provide 
most  of  the  recreation  available  to  farmers. 


(above)   is  the  reason  cited  by  young  people 
ost   newcomers  settle   in   one   of  the   few   cities 


The  Montana  study  examined  Lonepine  on  State 
Highway  28,  near  the  timbered  boundaries  of  the  Cabinet 
National  Forest.  From  this  picturesque  but  inaccessible 
neighborhood,  men  and  women  had  moved  westward  to 
Seattle  to  work  in  the  Boeing  aircraft  plant  and  to  Han- 
ford  on  the  Columbia  River  to  help  manufacture 
uranium-235  for  the  atomic  bomb. 

A  study  group  compared  Lonepine  with  other  Montana 
communities,  and  enabled  Lonepine  folks  to  decide 
whether  their  town  measured  up  in  religious  worship, 
telephone  connections,  boys  and  girls  in  college,  and  so 
on.  Their  town,  they  realized,  lacked  a  library.  The 
women  scrubbed  a  storeroom  in  the  schoolhouse.  The 
Hub  News,  a  mimeographed  weekly,  issued  an  appeal 
for  aid.  More  than  600  volumes  came  in.  Now  there 
are  57  card-holders,  continually  checking  books  out  and 
in.  The  Lonepine  library  was  financed  with  a  modest 
$10  for  shelves  and  $25  for  the  cataloguing. 

Next,  the  town  presented  a  play,  "The  Lonepine  His- 
torical Drama."  Characters  dated  back  to  the  pioneer  era 
when  the  first  homesteads  were  staked  out.  The  action 
progressed  from  the  dividing  up  of  the  Public  Domain  to 
the  braying  of  the  bright  new  diesel  locomotives  on  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroads.  The 
receipts  from  the  play  were  $500  and  people  came  from 
as  far  away  as  Spokane  to  see  the  production.  The  play 
provided  the  excuse  for  innumerable  teas,  picnics  and 
"potluck  suppers."  Lonepine  itself  is  so  small  (not  even 
incorporated)  that  the  talent  had  to  be  drawn  from  near- 
by farms  as  well  as  from  the  settlement  itself. 

Under  the  Rockefeller  grant,  people  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  at  Missoula  helped  show  Lonepine  how 
to  be  a  more  livable  place.  Joseph  Kinsey  Howard,  noted 
author,  told  the  community  about  its  frontier  past,  with 
heroic  stories  little  known  today.  Lonepine  experienced 
a  kindling  of  local  pride  and  self  respect.  Presently 
there  was  a  distinct  slowing  in  the  migration  from  the 
Flathead  Valley  to  the  shipyards  and  the  atomic  plants 
down  on  the  Coast. 

A  writer  from  Seattle,  Richard  Waverly  Poston,  asked 
Lonepine  people  what  they  like  best  about  this  look  at 
their  backwoods  community.  They  told  him  immediately 
that  at  last  they  had  an  understanding  and  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  place  where  they  lived. 

And  Poston  added  hopefully,  in  his  book,  "Small 
Town  Renaissance,"  "Veterans  have  returned  to  Lone- 
pine,  some  with  wives  from  as  far  away  as  Boston  and 
distant  England." 


'ARBY,  A  ONE-STREET  LOGGING  TOWN  IN  MAJESTIC  BITTER 
Root  Valley,  followed  Lonepine's  lead.  The  people  staged 
"Darby  Looks  at  Itself."  No  play  should  be  expected  to 
accomplish  miracles,  but  this  one  evidently  did.  One 
actor,  an  aged  lumberjack,  shouted  these  lines:  "Our 
logging  jobs  are  shot.  You  can't  cut  all  the  timber  from 
the  Bitter  Root  forests  and  still  have  forests." 

Darby's  lumbermen  began  to  think.  Why  ship  out 
all  their  logs  to  make  jobs  for  people  elsewhere?  Why 
not  plane  and  finish  the  lumber  right  in  Darby?  A 
monthly  payroll  of  $5,000  soon  was  in  existence.  Darby 
took  on  life  and  luster.  Farmers  found  it  not  only  more 
of  a  market  for  their  products,  but  also  more  of  a  place 
to  enjoy  themselves.  There  were  many  community  enter- 
prises—for example,  a  group  of  Darby  citizens  and  their 


farm  friends  drove  350  miles  to  Hillings,  to  sit  in  on  the 
special  congressional  hearing  regarding  land  use  in 
Montana. 

The  cash  holdings  of  American  farmers  have  risen  an 
almost  unbelievable  500  percent  in  recent  years,  due  to  in- 
creased production  and  spiraling  food  prices.  Further- 
more, farm  indebtedness  has  been  enormously  reduced. 
Half  the  farms  in  the  state  of  Washington  were  mort- 
gaged in  1930;  now  fewer  than  19  percent  carry  a  sub- 
stantial debt  load. 

Yet  people  are  leaving  the  farm  and  the  girls  at  Wash- 
ington State  College  want  mates  from  the  metropolis. 
Lonepine  and  Darby,  in  Montana,  have  demonstrated 
that  people  are  interested  in  the  cultural  and  social  aspects 
of  life,  as  well  as  in  cash  income. 

The  Grange  in  our  state  of  Oregon,  to  which  my  wife 
and  I  have  belonged  for  many  years,  is  having  a  hard 
time  holding  its  younger  members.  "There  isn't  anything 
for  us,"  they  complain.  When  my  wife  organized  a 
modern  dance  class  at  the  rural  school  where  she  was 
teaching,  the  project  was  nearly  swamped  with  recruits. 
The  more  athletic  mothers  asked  to  join  their  daughters, 
and  one  of  these  women  said  to  my  wife:  "It's  a  way  of 
expressing  ourselves  that  we  never  knew  about  before." 


He  punches  a  time  clock  like  any  other  working  man. 
Occasionally  he  suggests  portal-to-portal  wages.  He  in- 
sists upon  a  well-rounded  life  and  he  would  not  think 
of  going  back  to  the  solitudes  on  an  around-the-clock 
basis. 
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ENSUS    FIGURES    SHOW    THAT    THE    CITY  S    GREATEST    MAG- 

netism  has  been  for  young  people.  Since  1940,  the  farm 
population  under  18  years  of  age  has  decreased  7  per- 
cent and  between  18  and  44  it  has  dropped  13  percent. 
This  diminution  in  the  younger  brackets  compares  with 
a  5  percent  gain  in  the  rural  population  from  44  to  old 
age.  The  contrast  is  important  for  the  future. 

With  people  in  the  child-bearing  ages  migrating  from 
the  farm,  the  decline  in  the  USA's  agricultural  popula- 
tion is  likely  to  be  accelerated  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
rural  families  ordinarily  are  larger  than  urban.  The 
movement  of  young  men  and  women  to  the  metropolis 
saps  the  vitality  of  farm  communities.  Interest  lessens 
in  athletic  teams,  clubs,  and  festivals.  A  vicious  circle  is 
established.  The  very  lack  of  comradeship  which  made 
so  many  young  farm  folks  pack  their  suitcases  is  made 
more  acute  by  their  departure. 

In  1820,  farm  hands  comprised  74  percent  of  the  labor 
force  of  the  nation;  today  they  make  up  a  mere  13  per- 
cent. As  job  opportunities  have  opened  up  in  the  city, 
farm  employment  has  seemed  increasingly  unattractive. 
Full  employment  nationally  does  not  lure  people  to  the 
wheat  fields  or  apple  orchards.  As  farmers  come  to  de- 
pend more  upon  machinery  and  less  upon  human  assist- 
ance, they  let  their  social  relationships  deteriorate.  In 
California,  the  state  of  largest  agricultural  income,  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Governor  Earl  Warren  recently  re- 
ported on  deplorable  housing  and  health  conditions 
among  migratory  pickers.  [See  "New  Hope  for  the 
Migrant?"  by  Anne  Roller  Issler,  The  Survey,  February 
1951.] 

The  trend  to  town  threads  through  all  our  industries. 
The  old-fashioned  logging  camp  in  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, and  Montana  is  nearly  gone.  Not  so  long  ago  the 
men  who  felled  timber  lived  in  the  deep  woods.  Their 
home  was  a  "wanigan,"  dragged  from  grove  to  grove  as 
trees  were  thinned  out.  Now  the  lumberjack  has  for- 
saken this  dreary  existence.  He  lives  in  the  nearest  city 
or  town  with  his  family  and  drives  to  the  forest  each  day. 
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I  EVER  BEFORE  HAS  THE  CITY  BECKONED  SO  INSISTENTLY  AS 

now.  Strong,  able  young  people  are  needed  in  defense 
plants.  At  the  same  time  mechanization  has  increased 
on  the  farm.  In  1920,  the  farms  of  the  nation  were  oper- 
ated with  31,600,000  people,  22,400,000  horses  and  mules 
and  200,000  tractors.  Today,  nearly  half  again  as  much 
produce  is  harvested  by  27,900,000  people,  12,500,000 
horses  and  mules  and  18,000,000  tractors.  A  short  time  ago 
one  farm  worker  was  required  for  each  20  acres  in  crops. 
Improved  equipment  now  has  extended  his  daily  domain 
to  more  than  40  acres.  But  leaders  in  rural  communi- 
ties are  beginning  to  realize  that  a  farm  settlement  must 
offer  something  more  than  a  crossroads  to  buy  a  sack 
of  seed  or  a  spare  part  for  the  tractor. 

In  Harney  County,  on  the  gaunt  Oregon  uplands, 
ranchers  faced  the  problem  of  operating  a  dozen  one-room 
schoolhouses  scattered  through  the  hills  and  mesas.  Har- 
ney County,  as  large  in  area  as  New  Jersey,  claims 
fewer  people  than  three  or  four  Newark  apartment 
houses.  Its  population  is  6,068.  But  how  long  would 
young  people  stay  in  a  place  which  offered  them  poorly 
trained  teachers,  outdoor  washroom  facilities,  no  athletic 
teams,  no  bands  and  orchestras,  no  arts  and  crafts?  Be- 
low a  jagged  bluff,  Harney  County's  school  districts 
joined  in  erecting  a  single  imposing  red-brick  school. 
Then,  because  no  school  bus  routes  could  safely  cover  190 
miles  each  way  a  day,  they  added  dormitories  with  bunks 
and  an  auditorium,  messhalls  and  kitchens,  suites  for 
teachers. 

Now,  the  young  people  of  this  sprawling  ranch  county 
live  at  their  school  from  September  until  June.  They 
go  home  only  for  Christmas.  The  county  furnishes 
blankets  and  bed  linen  and  feeds  them  three  square 
meals  a  day.  A  dozen  ill-equipped  schools  have  given 
way  to  one  school  fully  staffed  with  skilled  teachers  and 
outfitted  with  the  most  modern  educational  aids.  The 
"dormitory  school"  has  become  so  much  a  project  of  the 
whole  county  that  gifts  of  steer  beef,  sacks  of  flour,  and 
wagonloads  of  potatoes  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. 

"We  had  to  do  it,"  said  a  Harney  County  rancher  and 
father.  "Our  young  people  had  to  be  given  a  chance 
for  some  real  contacts  and  associations  during  their  school 
careers,  or  they  would  leave  us  as  soon  as  they  had  the 
chance." 

Today  rural  life  must  be  fuller  and  more  challenging 
to  answer  strong  competition  from  the  cities.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  members  of  a  rural  school  board  answered 
first  with  ridicule  and  then  with  protests  my  wife's  sug- 
gestion that  they  buy  the  musical  equipment  for  classes 
in  ballet  and  modern  dance.  Now  these  same  men  are 
looking  for  teachers  who  can  encourage  this  sort  of 
activity  in  which  the  whole  community  can  participate. 

"I  like  the  city,  I  like  being  with  other  people,"  said  a 
pretty  co-ed  at  Pullman,  Wash.,  who  had  decided  her 
husband  should  not  be  a  farmer.  She  is  symbolic  of  the 
fact  that  rural  life  in  America  must  offer  companionship 
and  cultural  advantages  if  it  is  to  survive. 
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THE  SURVEY 


Liberty  K  Bailey 


Scientist,  explorer,  encyclopedist,  poet,  human- 

ist,at  93  he  is  completing  his  magnum  opus  on 

the  palms  of  the  world 


CAROL   ARONOVICI 


"He  hears,  hears  as  the  prophet  hears 
The  morning  music  of  the  spheres." 

— From  a  poem  by  JOAQUIN  MILLER 
dedicated  to  LHB 

PERCHED  ON  A  HILLSIDE  IN  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK,  IS  THE 
simple  but  spacious  home  of  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 
and  his  daughter  Ethel.  Close  by  is  the  Bailey  Hortorium 
with  well  toward  200,000  specimens  of  plant  life.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  books  and  botanical  specimens,  Professor 
Bailey  has  been  working  for  nearly  two  decades  on  a 
monumental  task  of  research  on  the  palm  trees  of  the 
world.  In  entering  his  ninety-fourth  year  on  March  15, 
he  is  rounding  out  his  career  and  his  magnum  opus  as  a 
discoverer  of  the  organic  ways  of  nature  and  their  appli- 
cation to  man's  well-being. 

Throughout  his  adventures,  outdoors  and  in — as  ex- 
plorer and  innovator,  teacher  and  administrator,  philoso- 
pher and  poet — Professor  Bailey  has  always  found  time 
to  transmute  whatever  he  found  significant  to  the  culti- 
vation of  land  and,  no  less,  the  human  factors  involved, 
into  books,  monographs,  bulletins  and  reports.  Above 
all,  his  series  of  encyclopedias  have  been  models  of  clarity 
and  utility  wherever  advanced  scientific  methods  of  land 
cultivation  are  practised  to  augment  food  supplies  and 
replenish  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Characteristically,  in 
these  same  months  he  has  been  "trying  to  finish  up  some 
books  started  long  ago"  to  add  to  his  earlier  67  volumes. 

It  is  close  to  half  a  century  since  I  first  met  Professor 
Bailey  as  a  student  at  Cornell  University,  and  through- 
out the  years  of  our  friendship  I  have  yet  to  meet  anyone 
who  could  project  his  knowledge  and  vision  into  so  many 
forms  of  endeavor  and  achieve  his  ends  with  such  sturdy 


— By  a  city  planner  and  consultant  in  housing 
who,  born  in  Rumania  and  educated  there  and 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1900.  Three  years  later  he  was  study- 
ing agriculture  under  Professor  Bailey  at  Cornell 
and  spent  his  senior  year  as  his  house  guest. 

Author  of  arresting  books  in  his  fields  of  inter- 
est, he  has  studied  social  conditions  in  more  than 
sixty  American  communities  and  drafted  com- 
prehensive city  plans  for  a  constellation  of  them. 


realism,  such  balanced  serenity.  This  was  true  of  his 
long  tenure  as  professor  of  horticulture  at  Cornell  and 
even  more  of  his  decade  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture there.  True  of  his  pioneering  of  farm  extension 
services,  the  shove  he  gave  to  nature  study,  and  his  signal 
contribution  to  the  conservation  movement  as  chairman 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Country  Life  Commission.  And 
if  in  such  enterprises  he  had  what  gardeners  call  a  "green 
thumb"  with  growing  things,  he  also  inherited  an  "itch- 
ing foot"  from  his  pioneering  ancestors. 


w, 


ITHIN  THE  LONG  SPAN  OF  HIS  LIFE,  PROFESSOR  BAILEY 

has  traveled  ten  times  through  the  interior  of  South  and 
Central  America.  He  has  worked  extensively  in  China, 
Japan,  Korea,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  boxed  the  com- 
pass of  Europe.  His  search  has  been  for  unknown  plants, 
for  discoveries  in  the  behavior  of  vegetation  in  various 
environments  and  forms  of  cultivation. 

On  his  return  from  one  European  trip,  he  told  me  of 
meeting  the  Dutch  botanist,  Hugo  De  Vries,  propounder 
of  the  Mutation  Theory  in  plant  evolution.  De  Vries 
did  not  at  first  catch  Bailey's  name.  When  the  latter 
asked  him  if  he  was  familiar  with  the  literature  of  Amer- 
ican students  of  plant  evolution,  De  Vries  remarked  that 
little  of  value  had  been  done  over  here.  There  was  one 
man,  however,  whose  work  he  admired — and  took  from 
his  shelves  a  book  by  this  exceptional  American.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  book  by  Bailey,  unmistakably  identi- 
fied by  the  frontispiece — a  portrait  of  the  author.  The 
episode  sealed  a  bond  of  friendship  lasting  many  years. 
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Liberty  H.  Bailey  at  50,  when  dean  of 
the   College    of   Agriculture   of   Cornell 

The  last  expedition  which  Professor  Bailey  undertook 
was  to  South  America  in  search  of  rare  and  unknown 
specimens  of  palms.  This  was  in  his  ninetieth  year  and 
on  his  return,  at  a  dinner  tendered  by  Cornell  University 
in  honor  of  his  four  score  years  and  ten,  I  heard  him  say: 
"Some  six  weeks  ago  I  flew  out  of  South  America  on  my 
tenth  trip  to  that  continent.  I  came  down  through  the 
clouds  on  the  shore  of  a  spice-fragrant  island  to  celebrate 
my  birthday.  Not  a  soul  on  the  island  knew  .  .  .  God 
was  my  witness  .  .  .  and  I  loved  it." 

It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  his  first  significant 
research  into  plant  life  dealt  with  the  sedges,  one  of  the 
family  of  grasses  with  more  than  1,000  known  species. 
Next  to  the  grasses,  the  palms  are,  beyond  doubt,  the 
most  valuable  plant  family  which  contributes  to  man's 
well-being.  The  date,  the  coconut,  the  sago  palms  are 
familiar.  Altogether  there  are  more  than  1,500  known 
species.  All  have  some  utility  for  fiber,  oil,  wax,  fuel, 
tanning,  dyeing,  or  building  materials  which  have  been 
gaining  significance  in  both  the  primitive  and  the  civi- 
lized worlds. 

Since  biblical  times,  palms  have  been  the  symbol  of 
victory  (St.  John  12:13),  of  rejoicing  (Lev.  23:40),  and 
of  the  reward  for  martyrdom  (Rev.  7:9).  The  palm  is 
therefore  one  of  the  royal  families  in  the  domain  of  plant 
life  and  worthy  of  the  crowning  effort  of  a  great  worker 
for  man's  welfare.  Whittier  might  well  have  anticipated 
Bailey  when  he  wrote: 

"To  him  the  palm  is  a  gift  divine, 
Wherein   all   uses   of   man   combine — 
House,  and  raiment,  and  food,  and  wine." 

To  this  explorer  in  the  realm  of  natural  science,  travel 
in  search  of  knowledge  has  been  a  romantic  adventure. 
It  took  him  into  new  worlds  of  plants  and  people.  Yet 
only  once  have  I  heard  Professor  Bailey  relate  what 


seemed  a  thrilling  experience  in  another  sense.  This  was 
in  a  remote  district  of  Mexico  on  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific. He  was  accompanied  by  a  government  agent  as- 
signed to  his  protection  as  the  natives  were  known  to  be 
inhospitable.  There  was  no  shelter  and  nothing  to  eat 
aside  from  sea  food.  Overcome  by  fatigue,  Professor 
Bailey  rolled  up  in  an  abandoned  boat  and  went  to  sleep. 

When  he  awoke,  he  found  his  companion  in  a  heated 
argument  with  members  of  the  local  tribe.  The  govern- 
ment agent  explained  that  he  had  been  trying  to  carry 
conviction  that  if  they  killed  the  American,  the  govern- 
ment would  send  troops  to  punish  them. 

Like  Appolonius  of  Tyana,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century,  Professor  Bailey's  travels  were  prompted  not 
only  by  his  scientific  interest  in  solving  the  mysteries  of 
plant  life,  but  by  his  desire  to  know  and  understand 
men  and  their  institutions  and  to  gain  clues  to  their  ca- 
pacity to  build  a  civilization  of  free,  productive,  joyful, 
and  peaceful  people.  His  writings  are  transfused  with 
this  goal. 


L 


LIBERTY  H.  BAILEY  WAS  BORN  IN  SOUTH  HAVEN,  MICHI- 
gan,  of  pioneer  parents  who  cleared  the  wilderness  and 
established  a  farm  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake. 
There  the  boy  watched  the  frontier  develop.  The  chil- 
dren of  Indians  were  his  daily  companions  and  he  spent 
many  a  morning  with  them  trapping  passenger  pigeons. 
The  flocks,  which  sometimes  clouded  the  skies  in  those 
clays,  are  as  extinct  as  the  herds  of  buffalo  on  the  western 
plains.  As  Professor  Bailey  once  expressed  it:  "I  have 
lived  more  than  half  the  life  of  this  republic.  ...  I  saw 
the  frontier  broken  out  and  I  was  a  part  of  the  frontier. 
I  have  seen  the  great  West  develop.  I  remember  when 
the  great  gold  spike  was  driven  that  connected  the  East 
to  the  West— north  of  Great  Salt  Lake." 

The  boy's  systematic  education  began  in  a  country 
school,  and  his  botanical  studies  had  their  inception  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  school  teacher  who,  when  he  asked 
whether  he  might  study  natural  history,  replied,  "We 
will  learn  together."  That  day  she  gave  him  their  first 
assignment.  Once  this  teacher,  whom  he  never  ceased  to 
praise,  challenged  him:  "Liberty  Bailey,  this  is  a  beauti- 
ful world,  but  you  really  don't  see  any  of  it."  He  has 
tried  not  only  to  see  it  but  to  reveal  its  mystery  and 
beauty  ever  since. 

Liberty  Bailey's  father  was  a  Vermonter  of  Puritan 
stock  and  bore  the  same  first  name.  His  grandfather 
was  a  deacon  of  the  Congregational  Church,  a  member 
of  the  Vermont  legislature  and  an  ardent  abolitionist. 
It  was  he  who,  when  his  son  was  born,  wrote,  "Call  him 
Liberty— all  shall  be  free."  Liberty's  mother  was  a  Vir- 
ginian whose  family  migrated  to  Michigan,  and  who  died 
when  the  boy  was  four  years  old. 

The  elder  Liberty  Bailey  had  graduated  from  an 
academy  in  Vermont.  Reading  was  part  of  their  family 
life,  but  his  son  was  not  permitted  to  read  books  that 
were  not  "proper  for  a  young  man."  Novels  were  out 
except  for  one  and  "that  was  'Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and  the 
devil  was  there  with  the  flames  coming  out  of  his 
bowels."  However,  thanks  to  the  books  in  his  father's 
library  and  those  brought  West  by  new  settlers — some 
without  covers,  title  pages,  or  in  fragments — there  was 
fair  opportunity  for  reading. 

At  nineteen,  he  went  to  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
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College  at  Lansing,  studying  in  the  summer  and  earning 
in  the  winter  months  by  teaching  his  favorite  subjects, 
botany  and  agriculture.  At  twenty-four,  he  completed  his 
studies,  but  teaching  jobs  in  these  subjects  were  scarce. 
It  came  about  that  Asa  Gray,  the  celebrated  Harvard 
botanist,  needed  an  assistant,  and  one  of  Bailey's  profes- 
sors recommended  him  for  the  job,  at  $384  a  year.  Under 
the  inspiration  of  Professor  Gray,  Bailey  became  a  full 
fledged  botanist  and  three  years  later  returned  to  the 
West  ns  Professor  of  Horticulture  at  Michigan  State. 

In  1888,  Bailey  was  called  to  the  similar  chair  at  Cor- 
nell University.  Here  it  was  that  his  vast  work  as  a 
teacher,  innovator,  organizer  of  farm  services,  writer  and 
discoverer  had  its  real  start.  He  it  was  who  organized 
at  Cornell  the  first  farm  extension  program  in  the  coun- 
try. He  lectured  to  farmers  and  city  folk  alike,  and 
organized  courses  for  farmers  and  their  sons.  With  help 
from  the  New  York  legislature,  he  literally  extended  the 
campus  of  the  college  to  the  farms  of  the  state.  His  in- 
novations in  agricultural  education  not  only  reached  to 
state  and  nation,  but  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

IN    1903,    HE    WAS    APPOINTED    DEAN    OF    CORNELL    COLLEGE 

of  Agriculture.  In  his  ten  years  of  tenure  he  developed 
a  building  program  and  threw  open  broader  opportuni- 
ties for  agricultural  education  closely  related  to  the  prac- 
tice of  farming.  This  he  backed  by  research,  by  popular 
leaflets,  and  by  missionary  work  that  made  the  college 
the  laboratory  of  every  farmer  willing  to  avail  himself. 

During  these  years  at  Cornell  he  found  time  to  write 
books  ranging  from  practical  agriculture  to  philosophy, 
civics,  nature  study,  and  evolution  and  for  a  considerable 
span  edited  the  magazine  Country  Life  in  America. 

In  the  early  nineteen  hundreds  came  the  conservation 
movement,  spearheaded  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot.  In  projecting  his  Country  Life  Commis- 
sion the  President  appointed  Professor  Bailey  chairman. 
Its  report,  prepared  under  his  direction,  set  a  pattern  at 
once  for  agricultural  advance  and  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  To  Professor  Bailey's  mind  this  work 
was  not  alone  for  the  present.  I  once  heard  him  say, 
"There  are  many  generations  of  folk  to  come  after  us. 
They  have  an  equal  right  to  the  products  of  the  globe." 
Though  essentially  an  apostle  of  cultivated  soil,  yet  he 
often  felt  nostalgia  for  the  forest  he  had  known  in  his 
childhood.  In  this  book,  "The  Holy  Earth,"  he  had 
this  to  say : 

Here  not  long  ago  was  the  forest  primeval.  Here  the  trees 
sprouted,  and  grew  their  centuries  to  return  to  the  earth.  Here 
the  brook  ran  all  day  long  from  the  far  away  places,  here  the 
night  wind  slept.  Here  havened  the  beasts  and  the  fowls  when 
the  storm  pursued  them.  Here  the  leaves  fell  in  the  glory  of 
the  autumn;  here  other  leaves  burst  forth  in  the  miracle  of 
spring.  .  .  .  Here  the  Indian  tracked  his  game.  ...  I  wish  that 
we  might  know  the  forest  intimately  and  sensitively  as  part  of 
our  background.  I  think  it  would  do  much  to  keep  us  close 
to  the  verities  and  essentials. 

The  generation  to  which  Professor  Bailey  belongs  was 
often  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  reconciling  the  scien- 
tific-philosophic principles  of  evolution  with  the  Puritan 
concepts  of  creation.  To  clarify  his  own  outlook  he  needed 
only  to  scan  his  experience  as  a  scientist  and  organize  his 
ideas.  This  he  did  in  a  masterly  work  on  "The  Survival 
of  the  Unlike."  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no 


two  botanical  specimens  are  alike,  though  they  may  stem 
from  the  same  parent  plant;  that  the  process  of  adapta- 
tion to  environment  and  circumstance  gives  rise  to  varia- 
tions; that  "all  the  values  of  tillage,  fertilization  and  prun- 
ing are  man's  contribution  to  the  improvement  which 
the  plant  is  made  to  undergo  in  the  interest  of  man's 
well-being."  "The  chief  demonstrative  reason  for  belief  in 
evolution,"  he  held,  "is  the  fact  that  plants  and  animals 
can  be  and  are  modified  profoundly  by  the  care  of  man." 
His  next  step  was  to  popularize  these  conclusions;  and  to 
my  mind  the  moral  and  spiritual  imperative  of  evolution 
has  never  been  stated  more  succinctly  than  in  his  pamph- 
let, "An  Evolutionist's  View  of  Nature  and  Religion." 

The  evolution  conception,  therefore,  bids  us  come  and  stand 
on  a  high  place.  It  magnifies  individual  effort  .  .  .  stimulates 
the  reason  and  emancipates  the  man.  ...  It  impels  us  to  a  new 
and  great  reverence  for  the  Power  which  unfolds  itself  without 
a  break  or  change  of  purpose,  setting  the  stars  in  their  courses 
and  molding  the  strawberry  into  its  new  environment.  ...  It 
bids  us  put  ourselves  in  line  with  the  movement  of  the  ages 
and  do  our  little  with  sympathy  and  inspiration  toward  for- 
warding the  creation. 

I  often  had  a  fleeting  chance  to  discuss  with  Professor 
Bailey  the  social  movements  of  the  day.  Utopias,  social- 
ism, anarchism  were  being  cited  as  panaceas.  His  faith 
in  man's  need  for  freedom  coupled  with  his  philosophy 
of  evolution  could  never  accept  human  destiny  as  tending 
toward  any  leveling  to  a  common  pattern.  To  him, 
"Democracy  is  an  upward  and  onward  movement,  de- 
riving its  forces  from  the  cooperation  of  individual  souls. 
It  is  the  ladder  of  civilization  whereby  men  express  them- 
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selves   in   their   own   names.     The   ladder   rests   on   the 
ground." 

In  his  later  book,  "What  Is  Democracy?"  he  writes, 
"As  we  provide  mankind  access  to  the  earth,  so  do  we 
cast  the  fashion  of  civilization."  Also  as  follows:  "Educa- 
tion in  a  democracy  should  be  personal  and  sufficiently 
variable  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual.  ...  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  train  citizens  to  excellence  and  cooperation,  not 
to  maintain  a  certain  social  order  and  particularly  not  pri- 
marily to  uphold  a  given  form  of  government."  This,  as 
I  see  it,  is  clear  Jeffersonian  grafted  with  scientific  experi- 
ence and  Vermont  individualism. 


c 


ONVINCED  THAT  FARMERS  OF  THE  FUTURE  MUST  NOT  ONLY 

be  alive  to  the  science  and  skills  of  cultivation,  but  also 
steeped  in  the  love,  the  beauty,  and  the  joy  that  nature 
has  to  offer  to  the  spirit  and  the  imagination,  Professor 
Bailey  devoted  much  time  to  the  development  of  the 
nature  study  movement.  This  had  been  initiated  at  Cor- 
nell some  time  before  he  took  the  helm  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College,  but  under  his  leadership  it  assumed  broader 
and  more  dynamic  activities.  As  a  born  teacher,  he  knew 
that  the  child's  interest  and  cooperation  can  be  gained 
most  advantageously  by  exploring  the  instincts  of  play 
and  curiosity.  The  leaflets  he  wrote  are  models  of  sim- 
plicity in  revealing  the  wonders  of  the  plant  world.  His 
understanding  of  children  and  their  own  world  is  re- 
vealed in  one  of  his  short  poems: 

A  little  child  sat  on  the  sloping  strand 

Gazing  at  the  flow  and  the  free, 
Thrusting  its  feet  into  the  golden  sand, 

Playing  with  the  waves  and  the  sea. 

I  snatched  a  weed  that  was  tossed  on  the  flood 

And  unraveled  its  tangled  skeins; 
And  I  traced  the  course  of  its  fertile  blood 

That  lay  deep  in  its  meshed  veins; 

I  told  how  the  stars  are  garnered  in  space, 
How  the  moon  in  its  course  is  rolled; 

How  the  earth  is  hung  in  its  ceaseless  place 
As  it  whirls  in  its  orbit  old. 

The  child  paused  with  its  busy  hands 

And  gazed  for  a  moment  at  me, 
Then  it  dropped  again  to  its  golden  sand 

And  played  with  the  waves  and  the  sea. 

Though  nature  study  was  intended  for  children,  it 
soon  caught  the  interest  of  adults.  One  of  the  prized  let- 
ters in  Professor  Bailey's  files  came  from  a  Canadian 
farmer  who  wrote,  "I  have  read  your  leaflet,  'The  Soil, 
What  It  Is,'  and  as  I  trudged  up  and  down  the  furrows 
every  stone,  every  lump  of  earth,  every  sandy  knoll,  every 
sod  hollow,  had  for  me  a  new  interest.  The  day  passed, 
the  work  done,  and  I  had  had  a  rich  experience." 

The  movement  for  nature  study  did  not  develop  with- 
out challenge.  Scientists  protested  the  "vulgarization  of 
science,"  teachers  objected  to  carrying  teaching  into  the 
fields  and  away  from  the  classroom,  educators  argued 
that  the  curriculum  was  already  too  overloaded.  How- 
ever, Bailey's  standing  as  a  scientist  and  his  determina- 
tion, combined  with  miracle  revealing  leaflets  written  in 
simple  and  engaging  language  won  the  day.  Take  this 
passage  from  his  first  leaflet,  "The  Nature  Study  Idea": 

In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  a  brook  that  saunters  between 
oozing  banks.   It  falls  over  stones  and   dips   under  fences.   It 


marks  an  open  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  trees  and 
soft  herbs  bend  their  branches  into  the  sunlight.  The  hang-bird 
swings  her  nest  over  it.  Mossy  ledges  are  crumbling  into  it. 
There  are  still  pools  where  the  minnows  play.  The  brook  runs 
away  and  away  into  the  forest.  As  a  boy  I  explored  it,  but 
never  found  its  source.  It  came  from  the  Beyond,  and  its  name 
was  Mystery. 

The  mystery  of  this  brook  was  its  changing  moods.  It  had 
its  own  way  of  recording  the  passing  of  the  weeks  and  months. 
I  remember  never  to  have  seen  it  twice  in  the  same  mood,  nor 
to  have  got  the  same  lesson  from  it  on  two  successive  days;  yet, 
with  all  its  variety,  it  always  left  the  same  feeling  of  mystery 
and  the  same  vague  longing  to  follow  to  its  source  and  to 
know  the  great  world  that  I  was  sure  must  lie  beyond.  I 
felt  that  the  brook  was  greater  and  wiser  than  I.  It  became 
my  teacher. 

The  time  had  come  for  clarifying  and  making  acces- 
sible botanical  knowledge  as  it  applied  to  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  Bailey  realized  the  need  to  give  farmer  and 
scientist  a  common  language  whereby  all  could  under- 
stand meanings,  values,  and  implications.  This  was  a  self- 
assignment  of  huge  proportions,  calling  for  great  erudi- 
tion, a  keen  sense  of  organization  of  facts  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  secure  the  cooperation  and  good  will  of  experts 
all  over  the  world.  His  efforts  were  incorporated  in  three 
works:  "The  Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture"  (4 
volumes);  "The  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture" 
(4  volumes) ;  "The  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture" 
(6  large  volumes).  These  have  been  revised  and  kept  up 
to  date,  culminating  in  "The  Standard  Cyclopedia"  in 
three  volumes  and  a  handbook  in  one  volume  known  as 
"Hortus."  Thus  Professor  Bailey  has  earned  a  place  in 
botany,  agriculture,  and  horticulture  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  pioneer  encyclopedias  published  by  Ephraim 
Chambers  in  England  (1728)  and  Denis  Diderot  in 
France  (1765). 


T, 


HROUGHOUT   LIFE    PROFESSOR    BAILEY    HAS    BEEN    CALLED 

upon  to  lecture  here  and  abroad.  His  talks  always  have  a 
spiritual  lift  that  tends  to  shatter  prejudice  and  shed  light, 
whether  his  audience  was  made  up  of  farmers  in  a  grange 
hall  or  members  of  an  exclusive  Boston  club.  His  bent  has 
been  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  with  such  clear, 
almost  lyrical  command  of  words  that  the  compulsion 
to  listen  is  irresistible.  In  his  classroom  days  there  was 
none  of  the  rigidity  of  the  planned  lecture,  but  an  invita- 
tion to  explore  our  own  minds  as  he  put  before  us  the 
resources  at  his  command. 
A  poem  in  "Wind  and  Weather"  ends  with  these  lines: 

I  point  to  the  skies, 
But  my  foot-stone  lies 

In  commonplace  work  of  the  day; 
For  I  preach  the  worth 
Of  the  native  earth — 

To  love  and  to  wor\  is  to  pray. 

In  his  writings  one  senses  his  satisfaction  in  combining 
the  experience  of  understanding  with  its  fulfillment  in 
expression.  "All  good  work  well  done,"  he  once  said,  "is 
essentially  poetic  to  the  sensitive  mind :  and  when  done  in 
rhythm  of  many  men  acting  in  unison,  the  poetry  has 


voice. 


Religion,  poetry,  and  the  art  of  living  have  this  in  com- 
mon: they  are  animated  by  faith  in  life,  and  relate  it  to 
the  conditions  of  life  and  labor  at  a  particular  time  and 
place.  A  blending  of  these  human  forces  with  the  latent 
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hidden  forces  of  nature  should  burgeon  forth  into  powers 
and  values  which  man  and  society  can  use  to  create  a 
new  civilization — one  which  would  give  work  fresh  sig- 
nificance and  a  new  moral  imperative.  This  Professor 
Bailey  drives  home  in  his  books,  his  poetry,  his  essays. 
That  land  is  basic  to  achievement  in  a  civilized  world, 
he  tells  us  at  every  turn.  Take  such  sentences  as,  "The 
land  is  the  final  security."  "Farming  is  the  only  great 
occupation  that  increases  the  fundamental  resources  by 
using  them."  He  has  put  his  philosophy  in  a  parable: 

WEAPONS  FOR  WAR  AND  PEACE 

Either  side  of  the  clock  in  my  workroom  hangs  a  weapon. 
On  one  side  is  a  fearsome  musket  that  one  of  my  ancestors  is 
said  to  have  captured  in  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution. 
On  the  stock  is  crudely  punctured  the  legend  "Samuel  Mash, 
Mil"  The  bayonet  and  its  leather  sheath  are  still  in  place.  I 
shudder  to  think  what  horrible  traffic  that  blade  may  have 
executed. 

The  other  side  the  clock  hangs  my  father's  hoe.  No  other 
object  is  so  closely  wrought  into  my  memories.  My  father  left  it 
hanging  in  the  shed  before  the  summons  overtook  him  to  leave 
the  farm  forever  and  I  brought  it  home  with  me  that  I  might 
know  it  every  working  day.  This  is  not  merely  a  hoe.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  a  man's  life. 

Wonderful  execution  the  old  hoe  has  wrought.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  how  many  millions  of  young  weeds  have 
succumbed  to  it.  The  big  weeds  were  pulled  by  hand,  but  the 
little  growths  fell  beneath  its  even  steady  march  .  .  . 

Often  I  am  tempted  to  contrast  these  two  old  implements,  the 
gun  and  the  hoe,  and  to  estimate  their  values.  I  reflect  that  the 
gun  does  not  express  a  man's  life,  but  is  a  weapon  to  be  used 
on  occasion,  and  for  this  one  the  occasion  was  indeed  dire  and 
heroic.  Its  conquests  ended,  it  was  hung  away  and  was  brought 
out  only  for  display.  But  the  hoe  was  a  companion  through- 
out a  man's  productive  lifetime.  It  was  never  on  parade.  It  did 
its  work  steadfastly  and  well  and  no  one  paused  to  give  it 
notice. 

All  this  is  very  crude  and  far  away;  but  the  old  hoe  still 
hangs  by  the  clock  as  the  days  are  ticked  off  one  by  one,  and  I 
am  glad  that  it  led  me  through  the  rows  of  corn. 

To  be  sure,  his  life  has  had  its  tragedies,  but  there  is 
a  splendor  about  his  outlook  that  transcends  the  handi- 
caps of  grief.  Under  the  stress  of  arduous  work,  Profes- 
sor Bailey  at  times  may  have  grown  restless  and  im- 
patient with  this  world  and  its  limitations.  He  has  always 
found  solace  in  a  cosmic  outlook  filled  with  lyric  beauty. 
In  his  poem,  "I  Am,"  he  gives  a  glimpse  of  this: 

Oh  carry  me  out  where  the  starlight  burns 
Where  the  world-stuff  billows  and  sweeps, 
I  will  grasp  the  orbs  as  they  pass  in  turn 
And  fling  them  adrift  on  the  deeps; 
For  the  world  and  worlds  may  vanish  as  air, 
And  schemes  of  the  universe  fall, 
I  will  fly  to  some  vast  otherwhere 
And  hold  my  domain  over  all. 

Bailey  is  neither  a  rebel  nor  a  pessimist.  His  thought 
verges  rather  on  a  kind  of  fatalism  due  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  will  never  on  this  earth  fathom  its  over-all 
mystery.  In  the  last  address  that  I  heard  him  give,  in 
which  he  outlined  his  life  and  outlook  he  said:  "The 
measure  of  life  is  in  the  daily  living  of  it  and  the  accepta- 
tion of  it  for  all  it  is  worth.  ..."  To  him,  to  cease  to 
create  is  to  cease  to  live. 

The  exquisite  design  of  a  plant,  the  delicacy  and  di- 
versity of  the  flowers  and  their  colors,  the  fragrance  of 
the  earth,  the  mood  of  the  seasons,  the  changing 


weather — all  that  surrounds  and  penetrates  his  conscious- 
ness assume  human  and  universal  values.  His  thought  is 
pungent  with  the  common  things  of  life.  There  is  no 
preaching,  only  his  revelation  of  the  delicate  balance 
between  the  things  of  the  earth,  his  trust  in  nature,  and 
his  faith  in  man's  destiny. 

Many  of  his  poems  could  be  set  to  music  and  some  day 
they  may  find  their  composer.  I  recall  a  time  when  the 
students  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  needed 
suitable  verses  for  a  college  song.  We  had  difficulty  in 
getting  Professor  Bailey  to  write  them — but  he  did: 

Oh,  the  sunshine  Mes  on  the  beckoning  hills 
And  the  shadows  are  deep  in  the  vales; 

And  I  hear  the  far  call  of  the  murmuring  rills 
As  they  wimple  their  woodland  tales. 

The  great  winds  lead  out  to  the  sky  and  the  sun, — 
To  the  sky  and  the  cloud  and  the  free, 

They  go  to  the  lands  where  the  vast  rivers  run, — 
They  are  calling  and  calling  for  me. 

I  will  sing  the  fair  song  of  the  blossoming  lands 
Where  the  flocks  and  the  green  pastures  are; 

I  will  dream  the  dreams  of  the  shimmering  sands 
As  they  drift  on  the  shore  and  the  bar. 

Oh,  I  come  to  the  fields  that  are  brown  and  gray, 

To  the  winds  and  the  wilds  calling  me, 
To  the  night  and  the  dawn  and  the  burning  day, 
To  the  plains  and  the  hills  and  the  sea. 

We  all  cherished  the  alternate  Sunday  evenings  years 
ago  devoted  to  student  gatherings  in  the  Bailey  home. 
His  household  consisted  of  his  gracious  wife,  the  two 
engaging  daughters,  Sara  and  Ethel,  and  Alice  McClos- 
key,  a  teacher  of  nature  study  and  a  radiant  personality. 
Professor  Bailey  himself  would  read  to  us  from  a  wide 
range  of  poets — Kipling,  Stevenson,  Joaquin  Miller,  Dun- 
bar,  AE  (George  W.  Russell),  Whitman,  Markham, 
Hovey,  Sterling,  Lindsay,  and  a  host  of  others.  His 
informal  talks  were  a  never  to  be  forgotten  experience  in 
tolerance,  insight,  and  vision. 


r  OR    A   TIME    IN    1950    COMPLETION    OF    PROFESSOR 

magnum  opus,  into  which  he  has  put  a  score,  of  years, 
was  threatened.  To  secure  the  necessary  ^specimens  of 
palms,  he  had  circled  the  globe  and  penetrated  its  wil- 
dernesses. The  more  than  five  thousand  specimens  he 
gathered,  classified,  and  named  (when  it  was  not  known 
to  science)  are  preserved  in  the  Bailey  Hortorium,  adjoin- 
ing his  home.  From  time  to  time,  the  results  have  been 
brought  out  in  leaflets  dealing  with  particular  palms — in 
leaflets  printed  in  English  and  in  Latin  so  that  they  may 
be  more  useful  to  scientists  throughout  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  he  clung  to  his  plans  for  a  final  trip  by  air 
across  Africa  in  search  of  unknown  specimens.  While 
making  preparations  to  fly  (soon  after  his  ninetieth 
birthday)  he  met  with  a  severe  accident.  Finally,  he  is 
recovering  and  the  ecstacy  of  work  has  returned. 

Though  still  puzzled  by  the  riddles  of  the  universe,  he 
holds  that  "even  the  prophecies  of  death  are  prophecies  of 
life."  Or  as  he  put  it  inimitably:  "It  is  a  marvelous  planet 
on  which  we  ride.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  live  thereon, 
to  partake  of  the  journey  and  to  experience  its  goodness. 
.  .  .  We  should  try  to  find  the  meaning  rather  than  be 
satisfied  with  the  spectacle.  .  . .  My  life  has  been  a  continu- 
ous fulfillment  of  dreams." 
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The  Aged  and  Society 


JOHN  J.  CORSON 


THE  AGED  ARE  BEING  ACCEPTED  BACK 
into  the  fold.  For  two  decades  they 
have  been  consigned  to  the  isolation 
ward  of  dependency.  There  was  no 
place  for  them,  we  assumed,  in  the 
work-a-day  economy;  they  were  washed 
up.  The  bulk  of  the  aged,  we  thought, 
were  in  need.  Hence  we  concentrated 
on  the  dead-end  solutions  of  pensions, 
insurance,  and  assistance.  Now  the  tide 
has  turned.  It  is  suggested  that  the  aged 
can,  want  to,  and  should  work.  It  is 
proposed  that  instead  of  designing  bene- 
fits for  them  it  is  up  to  us  as  a  people 
to  maintain  jobs  for  them. 

Aged  persons  who  cannot  work  must 
have  income.  There  is  no  denying  that. 
But  they  must  have  more.  Visualize 
the  life  of  a  typical  oldster  widowed  and 
alone.  His  health  is  failing  and  he 
needs  medical  care.  Time  hangs  heavy 
on  his  hands.  He  lives  alone  in  the  old 
house  where  his  children  once  roamed; 
or  he  lives  in  a  bleak  hall  room  in  a 
boarding  house.  His  income  from  bene- 
fits is  small,  but  so  are  his  needs.  He 
must  have  some  money,  but  to  make  of 
his  meager  existence  a  real  life  requires 
the  assurance  of  medical  care,  interest- 
ing activity,  suitable  housing,  and  an 
opportunity  to  belong  again  to  a  family 
or  at  least  to  have  kinship  with  some 
social  group. 

Scores  of  books  have  been  written 
about  the  aged  during  the  past  two 
decades.  Their  themes  have  been  much 
the  same.  The  aged  are  growing  in 
numbers;  there  are  a  declining  number 
of  jobs  available  to  them;  they  have 
little  or  no  savings.  Therefore,  they  must 
receive  benefits,  pensions,  assistance,  or 
insurance  from  their  government. 

Now,  at  last,  a  report  has  come  along 
that  differs  from  the  conventional  pat- 
tern. This  is  "The  Aged  and  Society," 
a  symposium  on  the  problems  of  an  ag- 
ing population,  published  by  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Research  Association, 


December  1950.  Like  the  others,  it 
paints  the  picture  of  a  growing  number 
of  aged  and  the  declining  number  of 
job  opportunities.  It  also  describes  ex- 
isting benefits  and  the  need  for  im- 
proved protection.  There  the  similarity 
with  other  works  on  the  aged  disap- 
pears. For  the  experts  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  volume  contend  there 
can  and  must  be  jobs  for  the  bulk  of 
the  aged  who  can  work,  as  well  as 
cash  benefits  for  those  who  cannot,  and 
a  variety  of  services  for  both. 


UMNER  SLIGHTER  OF  HARVARD  Uni- 
versity and  J.  Douglas  Brown,  dean  at 
Princeton  University,  argue  eloquently 
for  jobs  for  the  aged.  Slichter  adds  sug- 
gestions for  encouraging  employers  to 
hire  old  people  who  can  and  want  to 
work.  Dean  Brown  realistically  points 
out  how  jobs  can  be  simplified  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  older  people  where  they 
never  were  employed  before. 

Certainly  these  suggestions  are 
urgently  needed.  For  along  with  this 
report  we  are  confronted  with  the  devas- 
tating analyses  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  which  reveal  that  while  the 
average  life  span  of  an  American  worker 
is  steadily  increasing,  his  work  life  is 
becoming  shorter.  In  other  words,  each 
of  us  faces  a  lengthening  period  of  six 
to  eight  years  at  the  end  of  our  life 
when  we  will  have  no  employment  to 
occupy  us  and  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door. 

Professor  Wilbert  E.  Moore  sketches 
the  evolutionary  processes  within  our 
modern  urban  industrial  civilization 
which  give  rise  to  the  economic  twilight 
looming  ahead  with  cataclysmic  terror 
for  the  typical  industrial  worker.  The 
conversion  of  an  agricultural  people  into 
a  society  of  wage  earning  city  dwellers 
who  are  utterly  dependent  on  money 
and  what  it  will  buy  has  been  recog- 
nized, but  little  understood.  Professor 


Moore  clarifies  it  as  he  describes  the 
"peculiar  emphasis"  an  industrial 
economy  places  upon  youth  and  the 
even  more  peculiar  loss  in  status  and 
security  suffered  by  the  aged.  In  sharp 
contrast  is  the  importance,  the  social 
status,  and  the  economic  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  aged  in  the  "good  old 
days"  of  an  agricultural  civilization 
which  another  contributor,  Professor  T. 
Lynn  Smith,  describes. 

Despite  the  unrelenting  march  of  the 
twin  forces  of  industrialization  and  ur- 
banization, and  despite  the  substantial 
improvement  in  the  social  security  in- 
stitutions to  provide  benefits  for  the 
aged,  the  conviction  grows  that  ways 
must  be  found  to  keep  the  aged  at  work. 
Why?  Is  it  only  the  past  decade's  high 
level  of  employment  that  has  forced 
into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  notions  the 
once  widely  held  belief  that  the  aged 
should  be  compelled  to  retire  on  pen- 
sions so  that  the 

*  i  n  «t-x  y°ung  may  have 
I  I  ijr  i°bs?  Or  is  the 

T^&l  f]     growing    strength 
**  of    organized    la- 

bor, as  Solomon 
Barkin,  research 
director  of  the 
Textile  Workers 


of  America  sug- 
gests, tending  to 
preserve  jobs  for 
older  workers? 
^  Union  insistence 

on  stronger  seni- 
ority provisions  and  its  increasing  op- 
position to  compulsory  retirement  doubt- 
less enable  many  older  persons  to  hold 
on  to  jobs. 

This  does  not  contradict  the  recent 
emphasis  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers,  t  h  e  United  States  Steel 
Workers,  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
and  other  unions  on  wresting  pensions 
for  their  members  from  employers.  The 
philosophy  of  these  unions  is  clear;  they 
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prefer  jobs  at  wages,  when  this  is  pos- 
sible, but  for  oldsters  for  whom  no  jobs 
are  available  they  insist  on  pensions. 
However,  the  report  mentions  only  in- 
adequately the  vigorous  movement  for 
private  pensions,  and  by  this  oversight 
seems  to  imply  that  it  is  inconsequential. 
On  the  other  hand,  J.  Douglas  Brown 
squarely  challenges  the  doctrine  set 
down  by  the  Steel  Fact  Finding  Board 
in  1949  that  employers  should  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  workers'  pensions  even 
as  they  establish  reserves  to  cover  the 
depreciation  of  their  physical  proper- 
ties. He  argues  that  while  some  private 
corporations  have  met  and  may  con- 
tinue voluntarily  to  assume  the  problem 
of  the  older  worker,  to  thrust  upon  all 
business  the  obligation  to  employ  or 
compensate  older  workers  in  a  competi- 
tive profit  making  economy  is  to  risk 
bankruptcy. 

Realistically,  as  Dr.  Brown  would 
probably  agree,  employer-provided  pen- 
sions are  likely  to  be  available  only  to 
those  workers  belonging  to  strong  unions 
or  employed  by  especially  prosperous 
companies;  and  second,  most  workers 
will  have  to  rely  on  the  basic  social 
security  programs  for  income  when  they 
can  no  longer  work.  Fortunately  for 
them  this  social  security  program,  as 
amended  in  1950,  is  more  nearly  ade- 
quate to  their  minimum  needs.  [See 
"Our  New  Social  Security,"  by  Eveline 
M.  Burns,  The  Survey,  October  1950.] 
F.iKvin  E.  Witte,  himself  one  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  social  security  in  this 
country,  describes  the  limitations  that 
still  characterize  the  federal  old  age  and 
survivors  insurance  system.  But  it  is 
time  to  view  those  limitations  in  per- 
spective, for  today  social  security  plus 
the  retirement  systems  for  railroad 
workers  and  public  employes  provide 
nine  of  every  ten  workers  with  some 
significant  protection. 


0 


N'E  WOULD   EXPECT   TO   FIND  SOME   SUG- 

gestions  as  to  future  provisions  for  the 
aged  in  the  chapter  entitled,  "The  Poli- 
tics of  Age,"  by  Professor  Lloyd  H. 
Fisher  of  the  University  of  California. 
But,  Dr.  Fisher  doubts  that  age  makes 
any  observable  difference  in  an  indi- 
vidual's political  beliefs.  He  carries  his 
readers  through  a  statistical  analysis  to 
prove  that  statistics  will  not  show  what 
the  aged  think  or  vote  as  a  group  on 
any  question.  But  his  testimony  is  not 
convincing  enough  to  outweigh  evidence 
that  the  Townsendites,  the  "Thirty-Dol- 
lars Every  Thursday-ites,"  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Committee  for  Old  Age  Pen- 


sions have  their  roots  in  the  needs  and 
the  hearts  of  the  aged,  even  though  their 
sprouts  were  nurtured  by  politicians. 
Statistically  his  inferences  may  be  un- 
-  assailable.  Realistically,  the  steady 
growth  of  the  proportion  of  the  aged  in 
the  voting  population  poses  a  challeng- 
ing question  as  to  what  provisions  they 
may  demand  in  the  future. 

If  this  report  is  prophetic,  it  is  in  its 
insistence  that  the  well-being  of  our 
older  people  in  the  future  requires  a 
many-sided  approach.  The  assurance 
of  a  minimum  income  sufficient  for  a 
decent  existence  is  an  absolute  essential. 
But  the  opportunity  to  make  a  living  in 
our  society  is  "often  more  important 
than  just  having  one,"  as  Otto  Pollak 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  sagely 
observes.  Moreover,  the  problems  of 
older  people  who  cannot  work  demand 
in  addition  to  a  monthly  check  the 
services  of  the  doctor,  sometimes  the 
psychologist,  often  the  mental  health 
specialist,  frequently  the  community's 
recreation  facilities  and,  whenever  pos- 


sible, association  with  a  family  group. 

The  several  contributors  to  this  sym- 
posium leave  many  questions  about  the 
aged  and  their  future  unanswered. 
Their  contributions,  as  in  any  sym- 
posium, are  of  varying  merit.  But,  as  a 
whole,  the  volume  offers  a  comprehen- 
sive and  refreshingly  different  diagnosis 
and  prescription  for  the  problem  of  the 
aged.  In  the  United  States  the  aged 
present  a  greater  problem  than  in  any 
other  country.  Yet  it  is  incongruous 
that  the  same  forces  of  industrialization 
and  urbanization  which  have  made  this 
country  rich  make  it  impossible  to  as- 
sure old  folks  the  status,  prestige,  and 
sense  of  belonging  they  once  enjoyed. 


Mr.  Corson,  since  last  month  a  mem- 
ber of  a  firm  of  industrial  management 
consultants,  was  recently  on  the  staff  of 
the  WASHINGTON  POST.  He  is  a  former 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance,  Federal  Security 
Agency. 


New  York  Controversies  Over  Assistance  Policies 


THE  REVISED  SOCIAL  SECURITY  AcT, 
wjth  its  new  assistance  category  for 
the  "permanently  disabled"  has  resulted 
in  a  three-way  squabble  in  New,  York 
State  over  state,  local,  and  federal  rights 
among  the  various  levels  of  administra- 
tive authority. 

While  long  time  differences  between 
the  state  and  federal  government  over 
the  question  of  statewide  standards  and 
a  tight  merit  system  for  public  assist- 
ance have  come  to  an  angry  head,  New 
York  City  has  been  kicking  up  a  fuss 
over  the  state's  absorption  of  almost 
the  entire  financial  benefit  from  the  new 
program  instead  of  passing  some  of  the 
relief  along  to  the  hard  pressed  munici- 
pal exchequer. 

From  newspaper  headlines  the  state- 
federal  controversy  would  seem  to  be 
a  personal  battle  between  Oscar  R. 
Ewing,  Federal  Security  Administrator, 
and  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  governor  of  the 
state,  but  actually  its  roots  go  back  to 
discussions  before  the  incumbency  of 
either. 

These  emerged  from  the  federal  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Assistance's  continuous 
efforts  since  1940  to  bring  the  adminis- 
tration of  federally-aided  programs  un- 
der accepted  merit  system  standards, 
with  administrators  as  well  as  lesser 
workers  selected  on  a  civil  service  basis; 
and  from  its  interpretation  of  provisions 


in  the  Social  Security  Act  calling  for 
the  operation  of  state  assistance  plans 
"in  all  political  subdivisions  of  the  state" 
as  a  mandatory  requirement  for  equality 
of  standards. 

Up  until  the  establishment  of  the  new 
category,  the  Bureau  had  proceeded 
through  the  "educational  process"  in- 
stead of  wielding  the  big  stick  of  fund 
withholding  to  bring  the  states  in  line; 
and  had  succeeded  with  every  state  but 
New  York.  The  difficulty  there,  where 
relief  standards  are  concededly  among 
the  highest  in  the  country,  has  been  two- 
fold. The  state  has  a  merit  system  which 
antedates  the  Social  Security  Act  itself, 
but  the  law  allows  for  exemption  of  wel- 
fare commissioners — in  most  localities 
elected  officials — and  their  deputies.  To 
bring  the  elected  officials  under  civil 
service  would  require  state  legislation 
and  the  battering  down  of  much  local 
opposition.  Reluctance  to  buck  a  strong 
tradition  of  local  autonomy  also  has 
been  behind  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare's  evasion  of  federal  pres- 
sure to  set  up  assistance  standards  which 
would  be  compulsory  for  all  localities. 

Only  when  the  new  program  came 
along  did  the  federal  Bureau  get  tough. 
The  New  York  State  plan,  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare  was  in- 
formed, would  not  be  approved  with- 
out provision  for  an  improved  merit 
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system  and  uniform  standards.  In  the 
ensuing  struggle,  Mr.  Dewey  and  Mr. 
Ewing  began  making  extravagant  state- 
ments, and  the  issues  inevitably  became 
muddled.  Certainly,  no  one  in  the 
federal  government  had  ever  demanded 
as  Mr.  Dewey  indicated,  that  statewide 
standards  mean  equal  monetary  grants  in 
all  localities  regardless  of  cost  of  living. 
Nor  was  Mr.  Ewing's  choice  of  the 
word  "cruel"  to  describe  New  York's 
welfare  regulations  a  fortunate  one  to 
apply  to  the  state  which  has  long  led 
the  country  in  quality  of  assistance. 

The  real  bone  of  contention  has  been 
whether  or  not  the  federal  agency  has 
the  authority  to  ask  for  statewide  regu- 
lations or  whether  it  is  trying  to  im- 
pose "arbitrary  conditions"  upon  the 
state.  "Uniform  standards,"  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Assistance  interpreta- 
tion, has  never  meant  identity  of  mone- 
tary grants,  "but  equality  of  treatment." 
In  other  words,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau's point  of  view,  if  assistance  budgets 
in  New  York  City  include  clothing, 
then  so  should  those  in  Rochester,  Utica, 
or  Cherry  Valley.  Similarly,  federal 
officials  contend,  grounds  for  eligibility 
should  be  the  same:  if  a  relief  recipient 
is  not  allowed  to  own  more  than  $100 
worth  of  property  in  one  county,  then  a 
person  in  another  county  with  $1,500  in 
property  should  not  be  receiving  assist- 
ance. State  officials  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain  that  needs  in  various  sections 
of  the  state  are  different  in  terms  of 
commodities  as  well  as  money  and  that 
the  only  way  to  get  cooperation  from 
local  authorities  is  to  allow  them  to 
use  their  own  discretion. 

When  agreement  on  a  plan  allowing 
.for  local  variations  within  statewide 
standards  was  reached  on  December  29 
— the  eve  of  the  deadline  for  plan  ap- 
proval if  New  York  was  to  get  money 
for  October  through  December — each 
side  seemed  to  think  it  had  won  a  point. 
The  civil  service  agreement  was  even 
less  definite,  providing  that  the  federal 
government  would  point  out  the  state's 
merit  deficiencies  and  the  state  would 
proceed  to  correct  them,  "if,"  according 
to  one  state  official's  interpretation,  "the 
state  agrees  they  are  deficiencies." 

Thus  the  state  got  its  first  quarterly 
payment — $2,386,000 — for  the  disability 
program,  but  the  controversy  is  far 
from  settled.  Not  only  is  the  agreement 
subject  to  different  interpretations,  but 
indications  are  at  present  that  the  federal 
government  will  soon  take  a  firm  stand 
on  the  same  issues  in  regard  to  the  other 
three  assistance  categories  for  which  the 
state  receives  federal  aid — old  age  assist- 


ance, aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid 
to  the  blind.  This  means  reopening 
these  long-approved  plans  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  they  comply  with 
federal  law.  As  if  to  stave  this  off,  the 
Republican-dominated  legislature  passed 
a  resolution  on  February  12,  in  a  strict 
party  division,  urging  Congress  to  re- 
strain Mr.  Ewing  from  imposing  "arbi- 
trary requirements"  for  the  granting  of 
federal  aid  to  the  states. 

In  justification  of  its  stand,  spokesmen 
for  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  point 
to  clauses  in  each  of  the  grant-in-aid 
titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act  provid- 
ing that  the  state  plan  "shall  be  in  effect 
in  all  political  subdivisions  of  the  state 
and  if  administered  by  them  be  manda- 
tory on  them."  They  also  refer  to  a  re- 
port issued  last  month  by  Joseph  B. 
O'Connor,  regional  director  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  showing  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  last  June 
30,  $61,217,899  in  federal  funds  went 
to  New  York  State  for  the  three  assist- 
ance categories;  and  they  say  the  federal 
government  has  a  responsibility  to  see 
that  people  for  whose  benefit  these 
funds  are  provided  are  treated  equally 
no  matter  where  they  reside  within  the 
state.  The  new  disability  category  is  ex- 
pected to  add  about  $9,500,000  a  year 
to  the  federal  share  in  the  state's  as- 
sistance burden.  Other  new  federal 
money  vwill  come  to  the  state  through 
federal  assumption  of  part  of  the  cost 
of  hospitalization  of  assistance  recipients. 

These  "windfalls"  have  involved  the 
state  in  another  controversy — this  time 
with  its  localities,  particularly  New  York 
City — but  one  in  which  the  state  would 
seem  to  have  the  upper  hand.  Since 
New  York  State  and  its  localities  have 
for  several  years  had  a  hospitalization 
scheme  for  people  in  the  federally-aided 
programs  and  have  helped  the  disabled 
through  a  generous  general  relief  pro- 
gram— with  the  state  shouldering  80 
percent  of  the  cost — the  federal  money 
will  be  a  boon  to  administrative  finances 
rather  than  to  people  dependent  on  pub- 
lic assistance.  Since  the  state  has  borne 
the  lion's  share  of  the  burden,  it  feels 
justified  in  "pocketing"  the  lion's  share 
of  this  boon,  much  to  the  distress  of 
New  York  City  officials.  The  latter  are 
asking  that  the  state  broaden  its  re- 
imbursment  policy  to  include  other  pro- 
grams, now  locally  supported,  such  as 
the  foster  care  of  children  and  hospital 
care  of  general  relief  recipients. 

Figures  released  by  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Welfare  itself  show 
that  even  with  the  new  federal  windfall 
the  state  will  be  shouldering  the  major 


portion  of  the  city's  public  welfare  bill. 
In  1950-51  out  of  a  total  of  $193,385,921 
spent  by  the  department,  the  state  paid 
$106,779,690,  the  federal  government 
$42,188,350,  the  city  $44,417,881.  Cur- 
rent estimates  for  1951-52  put  the  total 
at  $181,915,557,  with  the  state  paying 
$81,501,382;  the  federal  government 
$55,668,194;  and  the  city  $44,745,981. 

Greater  Coordination 
of  Defense  Services 

LATEST  MOVE  IN  THE  COORDINATION  OF 
effort  to  meet  the  additional  health, 
welfare,  and  recreational  needs  caused  by 
the  nation's  mobilization,  is  represented 
by  the  newly  incorporated  United  Com- 
munity Defense  Services,  a  combination 
of  nine  of  the  thirteen  agencies  already 
banded  together  for  fund  raising  pur- 
poses in  the  United  Defense  Fund,  Inc. 
The  Fund  was  established  last  Novem- 
ber 28  to  raise  money  through  federated 
local  appeals  for  national  agencies  pre- 
paring to  offer  extra  services  to  the 
military  or  civilians.  The  new  organiza- 
tion will  provide  a  channel  for  national 
agencies  which  are  planning  services  to 
communities  congested  by  industrial 
mobilization  to  work  together  on  pro- 
gram and  operations,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  USO,  which  includes  some 
of  the  same  agencies,  provides  for  co- 
ordinated programing  for  services  to  the 
military. 

Its  membership  roster,  still  open,  at 
present  includes:  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America,  National  Catholic 
Community  Services,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood 
Centers,  National  Organization  for  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing,  National  Recreation 
Association,  National  Urban  League, 
YWCA  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
National  Travelers  Aid  Association.  With 
a  budget  already  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Budget  Committee,  an  organiza- 
tion set  up  during  the  war  to  scrutinize 
the  needs  of  all  national  agencies  making 
fund-raising  appeals  through  local  Com- 
munity Chests,  the  UCDS  will  rely  for 
its  financial  support  on  the  United  De- 
fense Fund. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Defense  Fund 
has  asked  local  community  chests  to 
provide  $6,058,101  on  a  quota  basis, 
for  its  agencies'  emergency  needs  for 
1951.  This  action  was  necessary  because 
the  final  incorporation  of  the  Fund  came 
after  most  communities  had  already 
completed  their  community  chest  cam- 
paigns for  1951  expenditures.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  moneys  asked  from  com- 
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munity  chests,  the  Fund  is  seeking  $1,- 
341,228  from  New  York  City  and  other 
non-chest  sources. 

Besides  the  nine  agencies  in  the 
UCDS,  the  United  Defense  Fund  in- 
cludes a  group  concerned  with  services 
to  the  armed  forces:  the  American  So- 
cial Hygiene  Association,  the  National 
Recreation  Association,  the  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board,  National  Catholic  Commu- 
nity Services,  the  National  Travelers 
Aid  Association,  the  YWCA,  and  the 
YMCA's  of  the  USA.  Though  the  last 
five  are  also  USO  agencies,  the  USO 
at  this  writing  is  not  yet  a  Defense 
Fund  member,  but  is  expected  to  join 
in  the  near  future.  In  addition  to  these 
five  agencies  the  USO  includes  the  Sal- 
vation Army  and  Camp  Shows,  Inc. 

If  everything  transpires  as  is  now 
planned,  all  these  agencies,  and  perhaps 
others,  will  find  a  place  in  local  com- 
munity chest  campaigns  next  fall  under 
the  United  Defense  Fund  aegis.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Fund  will  conduct  its  own 
campaign  in  localities  where  there  are 
no  community  chests. 

Child  Labor 
in  Texas 

SOME    DISQUIETING    FACTS    ABOUT    TEXAS 
children  at  work  were  revealed  by  a 
study  of  4,014  young  workers  in  eight 
representative    communities,     recently 
published  by  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee     in     cooperation     with    the 
University   of  Texas. 
All  these  children  and  young  people 
ere  in  grades  four  to  twelve,  and  all 
ere   working  outside  school  hours   in 
Jdition   to   attending   school.    Perhaps 
most  striking  fact  brought  out  by 
survey  was  the  heavy  burden  these 
jngsters  were  attempting  to  carry.  Of 
whole    group,    31    percent    worked 
hours  or  more  each  week,  in  addition 
attending  school;  and  an  additional 
percent    worked    19    to    24    hours, 
jrther,    on    their    longest    work    day 
sually   Saturday)    one   child   in    four 
Drked   more   than    8   hours,   and    862 
lore    than    20    percent)    worked     10 
14  hours. 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  children 
(60  percent)  were  fourteen  to  seven- 
teen years  of  age;  but  34  percent  were 
thirteen  years  old  or  younger;  10  per- 
cent were  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
They  represented  a  fair  ethnic  cross 
section  —  55  percent  of  them  Anglo- 
American,  42  percent  Latin-American, 
and  3  percent  Negro.  There  were  twice 
as  many  boys  as  girls. 

The     largest     occupational     grouping 


(37  percent)  were  sales  clerks  and  de- 
livery boys;  but  among  the  other  jobs 
held  were  stock  boys,  janitors,  ushers, 
truck  drivers,  pin  boys,  baby  sitters, 
maids,  caddies.  The  highest  hourly 
earnings  were  found  among  newspaper 
delivery  boys,  nearly  half  of  whom 
earned  70  cents  or  more  an  hour.  The 
lowest  paid  workers — those  earning  less 
than  20  cents  an  hour — were  employed 
in  grocery  stores,  private  homes,  amuse- 
ment parks,  restaurants,  and  tourist 
homes,  and  as  newsboys. 

Not  only  were  hours  of  work  in  many 
instances  long,  but  they  were  frequently 
so  arranged  as  to  interfere  with  sleep 
and  with  normal  family  life.  For  ex- 
ample, 458  of  these  young  wage  earners 
were  at  work  before  7  A.M.,  103  of 
them  by  4  A.M.  Of  those  who  started 
work  before  7  A.M.,  345  were  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  day,  706  (16  percent)  worked 
until  9  P.M.  or  later,  127  of  them  until 
after  11  to  12  P.M.,  and  34,  after  mid- 
night. Of  these  late  workers,  467  were 
fifteen  years  old  or  younger,  44  of  them 
under  twelve. 

The  report  recommends  amendment 
'of  the  present  child  labor  law  in  Texas, 
which  has  not  been  modified  since  its 
passage  in  1925.  Among  the  suggested 
changes:  that  no  child  under  sixteen  be 
employed  during  school  hours;  that  no 
child  under  fourteen  be  employed  out- 
side school  hours  except  in  jobs  about 
the  home  and  neighborhood;  that  work 
between  7  P.M  and  7  A.M.  be  forbidden 
for  children  under  sixteen,  and  between 
10  P.M.  and  6  A.M.  for  minors  of  sixteen 
and  seventeen. 

The  VD  Problem 
in  the  Emergency 

GROWING  AWARENESS  OF  THE  IMPOR- 
tance  of  venereal  disease  control  as 
essential  to  national  strength  in  the 
present  emergency  marked  the  thirty- 
eighth  meeting  of  the  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia on  January  31.  Several  speakers 
warned  that  the  problem  will  become 
more  serious  as  mobilization  is  stepped 
up,  pointing  out  that,  in  spite  of  this 
certainty,  some  states  and  cities  have  re- 
duced funds  available  to  combat  venereal 
disease,  while  others  have  diverted  per- 
sonnel from  this  program. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a  panel 
of  six  young  servicemen  and  women 
who  discussed  the  effects  of  mobilization 
on  the  lives  of  young  people.  This 
group  underscored  the  importance  of 


home  training  rather  than  community 
efforts  in  safeguarding  the  nation's 
youth,  in  and  out  of  uniform.  "If  they 
wouldn't  get  into  trouble  at  home,  they 
won't  get  into  trouble  in  the  service," 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  panel.  "Being 
a  serviceman  isn't  what  makes  the  dif- 
ference— home  training  is." 

Other  major  subjects  of  the  confer- 
ence were  the  effect  of  the  present 
emergency  on  family  life,  and  the  na- 
tional and  international  problems  in- 
volved in  the  control  of  venereal  disease. 

New  Patterns  in 
Bringing  Up  Children 

CHANGING  WAYS  WITH  CHILDREN 
what  real  gains  have  we  made?" 
was  the  focus  and  the  challenge  of  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Child  Study 
Association  of  America,  held  in  New 
York  City  on  February  19  and  20.  The 
three  major  sessions  dealt  with  "the 
child  at  home,"  "parents  and  children  in 
a  time  of  world  crisis,"  and  "the  com- 
munity and  our  children."  The  empha- 
sis of  all  the  conference  discussions  was 
on  the  "returning  conviction  that  chil- 
dren need  parental  control  and  guid- 
ance," and  from  various  viewpoints — 
sociology,  psychology,  anthropology, 
education,  mental  hygiene — the  speakers 
sought  to  answer  the  questions  posed 
by  the  conference  program:  "What  kind 
of  control?  What  kind  of  guidance? 
How  do  present-day  concepts  of  child 
development  and  child  care  really  differ 
from  those  of  our  grandparents?  What 
new  knowledge  does  science  offer  on 
the  processes  and  dynamics  of  child  de- 
velopment?" 

Several  speakers  brought  out  the  im- 
portance of  lessening  the  gap  between 
the  generations  and  between  socio-eco- 
nomic levels.  "We  can  do  this  best  when 
people  are  most  teachable,"  suggested 
Ethel  J.  Alpenfels  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, adding,  "There  are  two  times 
in  the  lives  of  children  when  they  are 
most  teachable:  When  they  are  inter- 
ested and  their  curiosity  is  aroused; 
and  when  they  are  made  to  feel  that 
they  are  different  from  other  children. 
The  two  moments  when  adults  are  most 
teachable  are:  When  they  want'  some- 
thing better  for  their  own  children;  and 
when  they  are  fearful.  All  societies 
make  use  of  these  teachable  moments. 
Ours  is  no  exception,  and  as  parents 
and  teachers  we  should  know  how  to 
make  the  most  of  these  moments." 

The  second  day  of  the  conference  was 
made  up  of  panels  on  parent  education 
for  professional  workers. 
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social  welfare  in  terms  of  significant  people 


New  Appointment 
at  United  Nations 

AT  PRESENT  THE  ONLY  WOMAN  OF 
director's  status  in  the  UN  Secre- 
tariat is  JULIA  HENDERSON,  Amer- 
ican social  scientist  who  last  month  be- 
came director  of  the  Division  of  Social 
Welfare  (formerly  Division  of  Social  Ac- 
tivities), Department  of  Social  Affairs. 
Succeeding  Dr.  Jan  C.  Van  Heuven  of 
the  Netherlands  who  recently  resigned 
because  of  ill  health,  Miss  Henderson 
heads  the  division  responsible  for  re- 
search and  standards  in  the  social  wel- 
fare field.  This  involves  compilation  of 
information  in  the  social  field  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  recommendations 
for  services  and  professional  qualifica- 
tions, appropriate  for  countries  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  development. 

The  names  of  the  nine  sections  of  the 
division  indicate  its  scope  --  Family, 
Youth,  and  Child  Welfare;  Aid  to  the 
Physically  Handicapped;  Organization, 
Administration,  and  Training  for  Social 
Welfare;  Social  Defense;  Housing  and 
Town  Planning;  Migration;  Social  Con- 
ditions and  Development;  the  Social 
Reference  Center;  and  Cartography.  No 
longer  an  "operating  agency"  since  its 
Social  Advisory  Services  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  recently  created  Technical 
Assistance  Administration,  the  division 
provides  UN's  member  governments,  its 
Social  Commission,  and  other  divisions 
of  the  Secretariat,  with  knowledge  of 
what  can  be  done,  is  being  done,  and 
needs  to  be  done  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  about  particular  social  problems. 
It  also  works  closely  with  Social  Ad- 
visory Services  in  the  selection  of  experts 
for  Technical  Assistance  missions  and 
candidates  for  training  fellowships. 

The  director,  though  new  in  the  Social 
Welfare  Division,  brings  to  her  task  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  its  structure 
and  functions  as  well  as  with  most  of 
the  members  of  its  staff.  These  she 
gained  in  the  course  of  discharging  her 
recent  duties  as  chief  of  the  Policy  Di- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Finance.  Young 
in  years — in  her  mid-thirties  and  with  a 


youthful,  jovial  appearance — she  is  one 
of  the  UN's  oldest  employes  in  point 
of  record,  having  first  joined  the  staff 
back  in  1945  when  the  Secretariat  was 
still  nothing  more  than  a  Preparatory 
Commission.  At  that  time  she  was  on 
loan  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  State,  but  as  soon  as  the  Secretariat 
became  permanently  established  she  be- 
came a  regular  employe  in  its  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Her  gradual  rise  to  a  divi- 
sion directorship  makes  her  one  of  the 
few  top  people  on  the  UN  staff  who 
have  come  up,  if  not  from  the  ranks,  at 
least  from  lower  rungs  of  the  organiza- 
tion's structure. 

Miss  Henderson's  pre-UN  existence 
was  also  marked  by  steady  achievement. 
After  receiving  both  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degrees  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  she  began  doctoral  study  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  but  before 
finishing  was  chosen  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Public  Affairs  for  one  of  its 
internships  in  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Her  assignment  was  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  where  she  worked  in 
the  unemployment  compensation  divi- 
sion of  the  Social  Security  Board  stay- 
ing on  as  adviser  when  her  internship 
was  completed.  Except  for  two  years 
as  a  lecturer  at  Wellesley  College  and 
a  year  of  study  of  labor  migration  under 
a  Littauer  fellowship  from  Harvard,  she 
remained  in  government  service  in  va- 
rious capacities  until  loaned  by  the  State 
Department  for  the  UN  Preparatory 
Commission. 

The  chance  to  join  UN,  Miss  Hender- 
son says,  fulfilled  a  dream  of  her  student 
days  to  combine  a  career  with  inter- 
national service.  Refusing  to  be  down- 
cast by  UN's  political  storms,  she  puts 
her  faith  in  the  steady  work  and  long 
time  objectives  of  its  specialized  com- 
missions and  agencies  to  improve  oppor- 
tunities for  a  better  life  for  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

*••»•''•*• 

f\MONG    THE    MILLIONS    OF    VOLUNTEERS 

in  the  welfare  field  the  busiest  man  of 
the  month  is  perhaps  E.  ROLAND 
HARRIMAN,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  who  heads  an  organiza- 


tion currently  campaigning  for  $85,000,- 
000  in  funds,  for  unlimited  donations  of 
blood  for  civilian  and  military  purposes, 
for  unnamed  numbers  of  recruits  for  its 
first  aid  and  home  nursing  courses.  In 
addition  to  guiding  these  urgent  ac- 
tivities, Mr.  Harriman,  cordial,  quiet- 
spoken  New  York  banker  and  railroad 
executive,  holds  continuing  responsibility 
for  the  rest  of  the  Red  Cross's  amaz- 
ingly diverse  "normal"  program,  car- 
ried out  by  1,650,000  persons  in  3,700 
localities  in  -this  country  and  several 
overseas  stations. 

Like  their  president,  more  than  1,- 
645,000  of  these  workers  are  serving 
in  a  volunteer  capacity.  In  a  recent  in- 
terview with  a  Survey  reporter,  Mr. 
Harriman  contrasted  this  number  with 
the  15,000  persons  on  the  national  and 
local  organizations'  paid  staffs  to  show 
how  deeply  the  Red  Cross  is  rooted  in 
"neighborly  effort."  Nevertheless,  he 
pointed  to  a  "crying  need  for  better 
public  understanding"  of  the  variety  of 
ARC  functions  —  community  welfare 
services,  junior  programs,  water  safety, 
disaster  relief,  home  nursing  and  first 
aid  instruction,  blood  banks,  the  pro- 
vision of  volunteer  aids  for  veterans  hos- 
pitals, services  to  the  armed  forces.  Ex- 
cept for  disaster  relief  and  the  field  serv- 
ices with  the  armed  forces,  all  these  pro- 
grams are  carried  out  by  the  local  chap- 
ters through  their  own  initiative  and 
effort.  While  a  large  proportion  of  the 
chapters  have  at  least  one  paid  staff 
member  to  provide  continuity  of  pro- 
gram, the  driving  force  comes  from  local 
community  interest. 

Nevertheless,  the  Red  Cross  presi- 
dency has  never  been  a  figurehead  posi- 
tion and  there  is  obviously  little  chance 
of  its  becoming  one  under  its  present 
incumbent.  Mr.  Harriman,  who  took 
office  last  December  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  General  George  C.  Marshall,  has 
included  Red  Cross  activity  as  a  major 
part  of  his  schedule  for  nearly  a  decade. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
governors  since  1947  and  previously  had 
been  wartime  volunteer  manager  of  the 
agency's  North  Atlantic  Area.  In  1946, 
as  head  of  a  committee  which  made 
recommendations  for  revising  the  or- 
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ganization's  charter,  he  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  "democratizing"  the  Red 
Cross  structure  through  greater  chapter 
representation  on  the  national  board. 

Proud  of  the  position  the  Red  Cross 
has  developed  as  a  part  of  American 
tradition  and  community  life,  Mr.  Harri- 
man  points  out  that  its  only  new  pro- 
gram to  be  adopted  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  is  the  blood  donor  project  de- 
veloped in  World  War  II  in  response  to 
military  request.  However,  he  gives  this 
priority  over  other  Red  Cross  com- 
munity responsibilities  not  only  because 
of  the  present  emergency  but  also  be- 
cause of  what  a  local  blood  bank  can 
mean  to  the  civilian  population  of  a 
community.  After  World  War  II,  Red 
Cross  chapters  were  busy  building  up 
civilian  blood  banks,  until  the  Korean 
crisis  again  brought  the  military  into 
the  picture.  The  Red  Cross  has  since 
been  asked  by  the  federal  government 
to  coordinate  all  blood  collection  for 
military,  civilian  defense,  and  normal 
community  needs.  In  addition,  the  or- 
ganization has  been  asked  to  give  first 
aid  courses  to  all  Civilian  Defense  volun- 
teers. As  a  result,  Mr.  Harriman  has 
found  that  in  the  few  months  since  he 
has  been  ARC  president  he 
has  spent  the  major  portion 
of  his  time  "on  the  road"  in 
order  to  help  local  chapters 
get  these  emergency  programs 
underway.  Oversubscription 
of  Red  Cross  fund-raising 
goals  in  the  years  immediately 
following  World  War  II  have 
put  the  organization  in  the 
position  of  being  able  to  set 
its  current  campaign  goal  at 
$10,000,000  less  than  its  |95,- 
000,000  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year.  "Only  time  and  events 
will  tell,"  says  its  president, 
"whether  boosted  needs  will 
make  it  necessary  to  supple- 
ment this  annual  roll  call  with 
plementary  emergency 


sup- 
campaign." 


O 


'N  DECEMBER  1,  WHEN  MARY  E. 
SWITZER  was  chosen  to  direct  the 
Federal  Security  Agency's  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  this  program 
was  ending  its  seventh  struggling  year. 
Michael  J.  Shortley,  the  previous  direc- 
tor, now  director  of  FSA's  Region  III, 
had  found  in  the  early  days  that  man- 
power shortages  caused  by  the  war 
helped  states  see  the  importance  of  a 
federally  aided  program  for  training  the 


handicapped,  but  he  had  had  to  cope 
with  a  widespread  tendency  to  think  in 
terms  of  quick  courses  for  the  more 
promising  individuals.  For  people  who 
needed  help  most  there  were  at  hand 
neither  the  techniques  required  for 
training  nor — in  many  places — any  real 
conviction  that  the  severely  handicapped 
could  be  helped  to  economic  and  per- 
sonal independence  through  any  kind 
of  rehabilitative  efforts. 

But  attitudes  gradually  changed  as  in- 
dividual success  stories  impressed  com- 
munities with  the  usefulness  of  adequate 
rehabilitation  programs. 

"Now,"  said  Miss  Switzer  in  a  recent 
interview,  "we  need  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  severely 
handicapped."  For 
that  work  she  feels 
bound  to  face  the 
fact  that  few  spe- 
cialists have  been 
trained  in  the  skills 
required.  Among  the 
1,200  professional 
people  now  carrying 
out  the  program  in 
the  states  are  many 
able  ones,  but  many 


Mary  E.  Switzer 


others  must  be  se- 
lected and  trained. 
As  a  corollary  to  this 
responsibility,  the 
new  director  en- 
visions a  program  of 
research  into  tech- 
niques for  handling 
special  cases. 

To  these  tasks,  in- 
volving an  ability  to 
do  long  range  plan- 
ning as  well  as  to 
handle  a  clutter  of  administrative  details, 
Mary  Switzer  brings  two  and  a  half  dec- 
ades of  experience  in  public  administra- 
tion. Since  the  founding  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  in  1939,  she  has  held 
the  position  of  assistant  to  its  adminis- 
trator with  special  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating its  health  and  medical  in- 
terests. Previously,  she  served  as  as- 
sistant to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  then  in  charge  of  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

During  World  War  II,  she  repre- 
sented FSA  in  the  development  of  the 
procurement  and  assignment  service  for 
physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians,  sani- 


E.  Roland  Harriman 


tary  engineers,  and  nurses.  She  also  acted 
as  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  War 
Research  Service.  Later  she  represented 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator  on 
the  President's  Scientific  Research  Board, 
which  developed  the  series  of  reports, 
"Science  and  Public  Policy,"  issued  in 
1947. 

While  knowledge  and  techniques  of 
physical  therapy  have  advanced  marvel- 
ously  in  the  past  few  years,  Miss  Switzer 
points  out,  there  has  been  less  advance- 
ment in  the  general  application  of 
psychiatric  techniques  in  rehabilitation. 
She  brings  to  her  new  position  a  keen 
interest  in  this  field.  An  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion and  a  trustee  of  the  Men- 
ninger  Foundation,  she  served 
on  the  American  Preparatory 
Commission  for  the  First  Con- 
gress on  Mental  Health  and 
was  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
delegation  to  the  Congress  in 
London  in  1948. 

The  new  director  looks  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation can  help  to  set  up  a 
number  of  pilot  rehabilitation 
centers — perhaps  six  across  the 
country — where  the  kind  of 
over-all  approach  to  individual 
needs  that  is  now  available 
only  at  two  or  three  privately 
sponsored  clinics  can  be  given  the 
handicapped. 

"We  can't  set  up  such  clinics  in  every 
town  and  hamlet,  of  course,  but  I  have 
in  mind  a  few  well  staffed  places  where 
the  more  difficult  cases  could  be  sent, 
where  badly  needed  research  could  be 
carried  out,  where  personnel  could  be 
trained  and  where  standards  for  our 
work  could  be  developed." 

At  the  present  time  only  one  federal- 
state  rehabilitation  center  exists,  at 
Fishersville,  Virginia.  The  establish- 
ment of  others  must  wait  upon  enabling 
legislation  such  as  was  called  for  by 
the  Douglas  bill  that  passed  the  Senate 
last  year.  The  Fishersville  Center  was 
developed  in  cooperation  with  local  or- 
ganizations interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  handicapped.  Cooperation  of  this 
nature,  Miss  Switzer  thinks,  is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  any  such  venture. 

Though  the  present  and  impending 
manpower  shortages  may  once  again 
press  many  quick  training  programs 
upon  the  rehabilitation  service,  its  new 
director  is  convinced  that  the  long  range 
work  is  equally  important  to  the  nation's 
welfare. 
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"Freud  Has  Won  Out" 


HELEN  L.    WITMER 


THAT  WITHIN  A  SHORT  TIME  NINE 
books  about  personality  and  mental 
health  should  appear  on  the  desk  of 
The  Survey's  book  review  editor  seems 
surprising,  to  say  the  least.  When,  in 
addition,  it  is  noted  that  most  of  these 
books  are  technical  treatises  or  collec- 
tions of  technical  papers,  the  merits  of 
which  cannot  be  discussed  in  terms  that 
of  much  interest  to  the  general 


are 

reader,  one  has  to  consider  why  the  pub- 
lishers expected  these  books  to  have 
popular  appeal.  The  answer  would 
seem  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  all  of  us 
are  desperately  eager  to  know  what  is 
involved  in  personality  development  and 
how  health  of  personality  can  be  estab- 
lished. These  books  are  far  from  giving 
final  answers,  but  a  review  of  their  con- 
tents will  give  some  idea  of  what  is  cur- 
rently being  done  toward  answering 
those  questions. 

The  first  three  books  on  the  list  have 
to  do  with  the  treatment  of  emotional 
disturbances;  the  other  six  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  how  those  dis- 
turbances come  about.  In  the  reviewer's 
opinion,  only  one  of  them 
— Erik  Erikson's — is  likely 
to  be  of  long  time  sig- 
nificance. This  book  is  a 
major  contribution  to  the 
much  needed  synthesis  of 
the  social  and  biological 
sciences.  The  others  are 
more  limited,  both  in  range 
and  value,  but  for  the 
short  run  most  of  them  are 
of  interest  in  indicating  the 
considerations  currently 
emphasized  in  psychother- 
apy and  in  the  scientific 
analysis  of  emotional  dis- 
orders. 

The  most  general  com- 
ment that  can  be  made 
about  these  books,  and 
about  work  in  the  field  of 


— By  the  professor  in  charge  of 
research  at  the  School  of  Social 
Welfare,  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles. 

<*• 

personality  in  so  far  as  these  books  are 
representative  of  it,  is  that  the  current 
influence  of  Freud  is  tremendous.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  collection  of  books 
of  this  sort  would  have  contained 
several  that  were  very  critical  of  Freu- 
dian ideas.  Now  the  prevailing  aim  is 
to  modify,  perhaps,  or  to  adapt  or  in- 
corporate or  enlarge  upon,  but  not  to 
oppose. 

Only  two  of  these  books  are  "pure 
Freudian,"  Dr.  Sandor  Lorand's  and  Dr. 
Bevan-Brown's.  The  first,  a  collection 
of  previously  published  papers  dealing 
with  various  clinical  syndromes,  can 
stand  in  our  analysis  as  representative  of 
the  classical  Freudian  theory  from  which 
the  others  diverge  in  various  ways.  The 
second  is  an  application  of  one  small 
part  of  the  theory  to  child-rearing,  its 
thesis  being  that  health  of  personality 
is  dependent  on  the  individual's  having 


CHILD    PSYCHIATRY    IN   THE    COMMUNITY,   by   Harold   A. 
Greenberg,  M.D.,  and  others.   Putnam.    $3.50 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  DREAM  ANALYSIS,  by  Emil  A.  Gutheil. 
Liveright.  $5.95 


VALUES    AND    PERSONALITY— An    Existential    Psychology 
Crisis,  by  Werner  Wolff,  Ph.D.  Grune  &  Stratton.  $4.75 


CLINICAL  STUDIES  IN  PSYCHOANALYSIS,  by  Sandor  Lorand, 
M.D.  International  Universities  Press.  $4 

THE  SOURCES  OF  LOVE  AND  FEAR,  by  M.  Bevan-Brown,  M.B., 
Ch.B.  Vanguard.  $2.50 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MENTAL  HYGIENE,  by  Maurice  J. 
Shore,  and  others.  Social  Sciences  Publishers.  $6 

EMOTIONS  AND  CLINICAL  MEDICINE,  by  Stanley  Cobb,  M.D. 
Norton  $3 

PERSONALITY  AND  PSYCHOTHERAPY— An  Analysis  in  Terms 
of  Learning,  Thinking,  and  Culture,  by  John  Dollard  and  Neal  E. 
Miller.  McGraw-Hill.  $5 


CHILDHOOD  AND  SOCIETY,  by  Erik  H.  Erikson.  Norton.  $4 


had  a  satisfying  breast-feeding  experi- 
ence. The  other  books  range  from  Dr. 
Greenberg's  "primer"  of  child  guidance, 
which  does  not  mention  Freud  by  name, 
to  Dr.  Gutheil's  textbook,  which  out- 
Freuds  Freud  in  its  use  of  dreams.  In 
spite  of  these  differences,  not  one  of 
the  books  has  that  querulous,  argumen- 
tative or  defensive  tone  that  used  to 
characterize  so  many  authors  who  were 
interested  in  the  same  things  Freud  was 
interested  in  but  who  did  not  agree  with 
him.  In  short,  Freud  has  won  out. 

A  second  general  comment  to  be  made 
is  that  the  links  between  Freudian  ideas 
and  other  ideas  pertaining  to  human 
psychology  are  on  the  way  to  being 
made.  One  of  the  books  describes  a 
method  of  psychotherapy  that  empha- 
sizes the  uniqueness  of  each  individual's 
value  system.  Two  pay  considerable  at- 
tention to  physiological  aspects  of  psy- 
chological functioning.  One  strives  to 
link  learning  theory  and  Freudian  con- 
cepts and  principles.  Several  have  much 
to  say  about  sociological  and  cultural 
matters.  All  in  all,  these  books  suggest 
that  psychoanalysis  has  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  stage 
in  which  its  truth  or  false- 
hood is  being  debated  and 
gone  on  to  integration  with 
other  areas  of  knowledge 
as  the  prime  task. 

To  take  the  simplest  of 
the  books  first,  "Child 
Psychiatry  in  the  Com- 
munity" is  an  attempt  to 
set  forth  some  of  the  con- 
cepts and  working  methods 
of  the  child  guidance 
clinics.  It  aims  to  tell 
teachers  and  nurses  what 
child  guidance  is  about,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may 
become  more  successful  in 
overcoming  parents'  re- 
luctance to  use  psychia- 


of 
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trists'  help  with  problems  of  child  rear- 
ing. In  the  course  of  the  explanation, 
the  author  discusses  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis, and  treatment,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous other  pertinent  matters.  Although 
it  makes  many  interesting  points,  it 
seems  dubious  whether  the  book  will 
accomplish  its  purpose.  Too  many 
topics  are  covered  too  hurriedly  to  con- 
vey real  understanding  to  those  who 
are  not  already  pretty  well  informed. 


T 


HE    OTHER    TWO    BOOKS    THAT    ARE    SPE- 

cifically  concerned  with  psychotherapy — 
"The  Handbook  of  Dream  Analysis" 
and  "Values  and  Personality" — are  of  a 
very  different  order. 

The  first,  by  Emil  Gutheil,  follows 
Stekel  and  describes  a  method  of 
therapy  that,  it  is  claimed,  retains  all 
the  advantages  of  orthodox  psycho- 
analysis (the  management  of  transfer- 
ence and  resistance  and  the  use  of  daily 
sessions)  and  yet  cuts  down  the  length 
of  treatment  and  increases  the  likeli- 
hood of  good  results.  Shortening  of 
treatment  is  achieved  by  a  new  focus  in 
dream  interpretation,  a  focus  on  psycho- 
dynamics  rather  than  on  the  meaning  of 
individual  symptoms.  Better  results,  it 
is  said,  follow  from  the  avoidance  of 
the  "psychoanalytical  neurosis,"  which 
may  develop  when  treatment  is  lengthy, 
and  which  is  so  hard  to  cure. 

The  second,  by  Werner  Wolff,  is  an 
exposition  of  "existential  psychology" 
and  its  derivative,  "existential  therapy." 
The  term  "existential"  has  neither  the 
meaning  attached  to  it  by  Titchener  nor 
by  Heidegger  and  Jaspers  and  their 
better-known  disciple,  Sartre.  Since  the 
author  himself  says  a  clear-cut  definition 
is  impossible,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  say- 
ing that  his  interest  is  in  the  unique 
meaning  and  goal  of  the  individual  life. 
His  method  of  therapy  consists  in  un- 
covering the  events  that  affected  the  in- 
dividual's life  decisively  (his  "existen- 
tials"),  those  experiences  through  which 
he  lost  his  sense  of  connection  with  the 
universe  and  his  ability  to  make  de- 
cisions. 

Of  the  four  books  that  enlarge  the 
Freudian  view  of  psychology  by  linking 
it  with  other  factors  or  other  aspects  of 
personality  development,  two  must  be 
passed  by  very  briefly.  One,  Shore's 
"Twentieth  Century  Mental  Hygiene," 
is  a  collection  of  twenty  papers  on  so 
many  aspects  of  this  large  subject  that 
nothing  really  pertinent  to  our  topic  can 
be  said  about  it.  The  other,  Cobb's 
"Emotions  and  Clinical  Medicine,"  is 
very  much  to  our  point.  Its  subject 


matter,  however,  is  so  much  out  of  the 
reviewer's  competence  that  all  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  book  deals  with  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  foundation 
of  the  emotions,  that  core  concern  of 
psychiatry. 

The  last  two  books,  Dollard  and  Mil- 
ler's   "Personality    and    Psychotherapy" 
and  Erik  Erikson's  "Childhood  and  So- 
ciety,"  are   illustrative  of  two  extremes 
in  the  current  attempt  to  integrate  psy- 
choanalysis and  other  disciplines.     The 
one  extreme  is  to  reduce  psychoanalysis 
to  a  specific  statement  of  a  more  general 
law.    The    other    is    to    widen    psycho- 
analysis and  to  demonstrate  its  linkage 
with   and   its    pertinence   to   other   dis- 
ciplines.    The  first  is  the  approach  of 
the  scientific  laboratory;  the  second  that 
of  the  social  philosopher.    Which  effort 
is  to  be  preferred  depends  on  whether 
one  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  de- 
riving of  general  laws  or  with  applica- 
tion to  individual  and  social  problems. 
Dollard  and  Miller's  book  might  al- 
most be  called  psychoanalysis  with  Freud 
left   out.      More   seriously,    it   is   an   at- 
tempt to  explain  Freudian  mechanisms 
and    to    analyze    Freudian    therapeutic 
methods  on  the  basis  of  the  reinforce- 
ment theory  of  learning.     According  to 
this  theory,  all  behavior  that  is  charac- 
teristically   human    is   learned,   and   all 
learning   involves  four  interrelated  fac- 
tors :     motivation,     stimulus,     act    or 
thought,  and  reward.     How  these  fac- 
tors   operate    in    "learning"    a    neurosis 
and  how  neuroses  are  "unlearned"  dur- 
ing the  process  of  psychotherapy  are  the 
main  themes  of  the  book. 

To  this  reviewer,  Dollard  and  Miller's 
argument  seems  almost  naive.  What  is 
needed  for  'a  truer  understanding  of 
human  behavior  than  we  yet  possess  is 
a  theory  that  brings  in  wider  ranges  of 
human  experience  and  feeling  than 
Freud  described  rather  than  a  theory 
that  reduces  even  those  to  a  mechani- 
cal formula. 

,J  OME      INDICATION      OF      THE      LINES      A 

really  helpful  integration  of  knowledge 
from  various  fields  might  take  is  found 
in  Erikson's  profoundly  stimulating  es- 
says. "Childhood  and  Society,"  says  the 
publisher's  blurb,  "is  a  book  on  the  social 
significance  of  childhood;  it  deals  with 
the  relationships  between  childhood 
training  and  cultural  accomplishment, 
and  between  childhood  fear  and  social 
anxiety.  .  .  .  The  author  analyzes  the  in- 
fantile and  the  mature,  the  modern  and 
the  archaic  elements  in  human  motiva- 
tion. He  concludes  that  man's  long 


THE  MAKING 

OF 
PUBLIC  OPINION 

Emory  S.  Bogardus 


This  is  the  never-before-told 
story  of  how  public  opinion  is 
made — what  it  is,  how  it  is 
formed,  how  it  is  manipulated, 
its  role  in  society. 

Dr.  Bogardus  shows  the  various 
stages  in  the  public  opinion 
process.  By  extensive  analysis 
he  shows  the  process  at  work; 
personal  conversation,  newspa- 
pers, motion  pictures,  radio, 
education,  discussion  groups. 

Clearly  exposing  limitations, 
propaganda  distortions  and  cen- 
sorship barriers,  the  book  sharp- 
ens our  thinking  in  distinguish- 
ing between  types  of  opinion, 
publicizing,  advertising,  indoc- 
trinating, dissemination,  teach- 
ing and  educating.  Case  studies 
are  presented,  public  opinion 
polls  and  attitude  scales  are  ex- 
amined. 

THE  MAKING  OF  PUBLIC 
OPINION  points  toward  the 
strengthening  of  democracy 
through  discussion  made  opin- 
At  a  time  when  the  world 


ion. 


needs  a  revitalized  public   mor- 
ale, this  book  has  a  real  purpose. 

$4.00 


at  all  bookstores 


291  Broadway,  New  York  City  7 
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MINNESOTA 

SUMMER    SESSION 

SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  SOCIOLOGY  AND 
SOCIAL  WORK 

June  IB- July  28  and 
July  30-Sept.  1 

Facts  come  faster  on  Minnesota's  coo!,  friendly 
campus  .  .  .  where  studying  is  genuine  fun! 
Here,  just  15  minutes  from  six  sky-blue  lakes, 
you  may  select  from  over  1,500  courses,  com- 
petently taught  by  a  nationally-recognized  staff. 

Splendid  library  and  laboratory  facilities  afford 
excellent  opportunity  for  graduate  work  and 
research  .  .  .  right-at-hand  vacation  pleasures, 
plus  stimulating  plays,  concerts,  lectures  and 
social  events  will  make  this  a  thrilling  summer. 

Write  now  lor  Helpful  Complete  Bulletin 
Dean  oj  Summer  Session,  556  Admin'Mriilion  Bldx. 


INIVERSITY    OF    1OINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS  14,  MINNESOTA 


KNIGHTSHELME  FARM 
Meredith,  New  Hampshire 

•  Eat    home    cooked    New    England 
meals 

•  Sleep   in    large  comfortable   rooms 

•  Roam    fifty    acres    of    woods    and 
fields 

•  Drink  in  the   beauty  of  the  White 
Mountains 

•  Browse    in    the    pine    panelled    li- 
brary 

•  Enjoy    peace    and    quiet    of    ruray 
New  England 

•  Pay  modest  rates 

"A  fireplace  and  Whippoorwill  with  every  room" 

Mrs.  Howard  Knight 

Knightshelme 
Meredith.  New  Hampshire 


REPORT  of  the  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference 

on 
Children  and  Youth 

Reprints  ...  1 5c  each 

Survey  Associates  Inc. 
112  East  19  Street 

New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


childhood  dependence,  while  a  pre- 
requisite of  human  learning,  leaves  a 
residue  of  emotional  immaturity.  If  ar- 
bitrarily intensified  in  childhood,  and 
exploited  in  adult  living,  this  imma- 
turity endangers  man's  proudest  works." 
To  one  who  has  read  the  book  this 
is  an  accurate  description  of  what  it  is 


about.  To  those  who  have  not  read  it 
neither  this  nor  any  other  brief  state- 
ment can  adequately  convey  the  subtlety, 
the  artistry,  or  the  importance  of  the 
argument.  This  reviewer  can  only 
recommend  heartily  that  you  read  it 
for  yourself. 


(Bool{s  continued  to  page  139) 


New  Films  on  Mental  Health 

GEORGE  C.  STONEY 

VV/HILE  HOLLYWOOD  HAS  BEEN  BUSY  DURING  THE  PAST  FIVE  YEARS  MAKING 
"  the  psychiatrist's  couch  as  conventional  a  movie  prop  as  a  western  bar 
or  a  South  Sea  island,  film-makers  in  England  and  Canada  have  produced 
an  outstanding  group  of  short  films  on  the  psychological  motivations  of  ordi- 
nary life.  Since  "The  Quiet  One,"  there  has  been  a  spate  of  similar  produc- 
tions in  this  country.  The  first  two  films  reviewed  below  are  the  leaders 
of  a  series,  "Emotions  of  Everyday  Living,"  being  produced  by  the  Mental 
Health  Film  Board,  a  joint  undertaking  of  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health,  Inc.,  and  the  Federal  Security  Agency's  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health. 


The  Steps  of  Age 

Mrs.  Potter  is  an  old  woman,  one  of 
those  15,000,000  Americans  who  make 
up  the  next-to-last  bar  in  a  census  chart. 
But  for  all  that  she  is  a  woman  with 
beauty,  energy,  ability,  and  a  burning 
desire  to  be  of  use  in  the  world.  As  this 
film  reviews  Mrs.  Potter's  life  since  the 
tragic  day  when  her  husband  was  forced 
to  retire  at  65,  one  comes  to  feel  what 
the  experts  keep  telling  us:  that  this 
America  of  glorified  youth  must  some- 
how find  ways  for  people  past  65  to 
live  as  well  as  simply  keep  alive. 

Film  Documents  have  given  to  this 
film  all  the  cinematic  skill  and  astute 
observation  that  distinguished  their 
earlier  production,  "The  Quiet  One." 
With  the  help  of  the  writer-director, 
Ben  Maddow,  they  have  produced  in 
"The  Steps  of  Age"  an  even  better  film. 

Without  cheating,  Mr.  Maddow  has 
made  of  old  Mrs.  Potter  both  a  true 
character  full  of  the  pathetic,  irritating 
characteristics  that  cause  one  to  whisper 
of  old  people,  "Wouldn't  they  be  better 
off  if  ..."  and  at  the  same  time  a 
person  who  charms  us  into  hoping  she 
will  find  and  live  out  a  happy,  useful 
old  age  somewhere  close  to  us. 

"The  Steps  of  Age"  ends  uncertainly, 
its  makers  only  half  convinced  that  the 


— From  time  to  time,  Mr.  Stoney  will 
review  in  this  department  new  docu- 
mentary films  in  the  welfare  field.  Form- 
erly with  the  Southern  Educational 
Film  Production  Service,  Inc.,  he  is 
now  a  part  time  member  of  The  Survey 
staff,  resident  in  Washington. 


solution  Mrs.  Potter  seems  to  be  finding 
will  be  satisfactory.  Perhaps  this  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  surely  there  is  no  field 
of  human  relations  where  pat  answers 
are  more  deceiving.  Without  once  using 
psychiatric  terms  or  stepping  out  of  the 
conscious  world  of  its  characters,  the 
film  makes  clear  that  providing  eco- 
nomic security  for  the  aged  is  only  a 
beginning. 

No  person  who  sees  this  film  can  fail 
to  reconsider  his  own  relations  with  the 
"old  people"  of  his  life  or  avoid  making 
some  realistic  appraisal  of  the  prepara- 
tions he  is  making  for  the  time  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter's  problems  will  be 
his  own. 

35mm  and  16mm,  sound,  black  and  white; 
running  time,  28  minutes;  produced  by  Film 
Documents,  Inc.,  sponsored  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Mental  Health  and  the  Men- 
tal Health  Film  Board.  Address  inquiries  to 
the  Mental  Health  Film  Board,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York  19.  A  discussion  guide  is  in  prepa- 
ration. 

Angry  Boy 

First  shown  at  the  recent  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth,  "Angry  Boy"  has  already 
created  a  great  deal  of  discussion — and 
disagreement — among  specialists  in  the 
mental  hygiene  field.  It  is  not  yet  re- 
leased for  popular  showing. 

A  fourth  grade  boy  is  caught  by  his 
teacher  stealing  money  from  her  purse. 
The  school  principal  advises  his  mother 
to  take  Tommy  to  a  child  guidance 
clinic.  The  rest  of  the  film  is  devoted 
to  the  therapy  Tommy  and  his  mother 
receive  at  this  clinic,  with  flash-backs  to 
their  life  at  home  with  a  meek,  rather 
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colorless  husband  and  an  overprotective 
grandmother. 

Both  the  psychotherapeutic  and  cine- 
matic treatments  given  Tommy  and  his 
mother  are  involved.  We  are  told  much 
in  dialogue  and  commentary  about  the 
specific  complications  of  these  charac- 
ters, but  see  so  little  of  them  living  in 
their  painfully  proper  middle  class  world 
that  the  film  makers  seem  to  be  show- 
ing only  those  bits  of  their  lives  that 
fit  neatly  into  a  predetermined  case  his- 
tory pattern. 

Save  for  a  couple  of  early  scenes  in 
a  schoolroom,  Tommy,  too,  is  seen  only 
in  the  unnatural  world  of  the  clinic  or 
in  the  neater  portions  of  his  home.  But 
the  boy  acts — and  is  directed — so  ably 
that  one  gets  to  know  him,  to  like  him, 
and  to  hope  desperately  for  his  regenera- 
tion. When  that  comes  it  is  thoroughly 
convincing.  Alexander  Hammid,  the 
director,  deserves  credit  for  making  the 
most  of  his  material.  It  is  too  bad  he 
did  not  have  a  better  script.  However, 
the  lay  audiences  who  see  "Angry  Boy" 
will  learn  much  about  the  techniques  of 
a  child  guidance  clinic  and  a  good  bit, 
too,  about  the  responsibility  of  even  the 
most  conscientious  parents  for  the  de- 
linquency of  their  children. 

35mm  and  15mm,  sound,  black  and  white; 
running  time,  25  minutes;  produced  by  Affiliated 
Films,  Inc.,  sponsored  by  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  and  the  Mental  Health 
Film  Board.  Address  inquiries  to  the  Mental 
Health  Film  Board,  1790  Broadway,  New  York 
19.  A  discussion  guide  is  in  preparation. 

Preface  to  a  Life 

A  young  couple  sit  in  a  hospital  room 
admiring  their  first-born  son.  His 
mother  and  father  each  have  dreams  of 
what  this  child  will  be  like  as  he  grows 
up,  dreams  of  what  they  hope  to  make 
of  him.  The  father  wants  him  manly, 
self-reliant,  sucessful.  The  mother  wants 
him  to  be  her  loving  child,  forever. 

The  film  shows  in  ingeniously  simple 
sequences  the  dire  fate  that  awaits  young 
Michael  Thompson  if  his  parents  have 
their  way  with  him.  Finally,  it  shows 
what  really  happens  when  the  parents 
let  their  boy  grow  up  normally. 

Compared  with  the  characters  in  "The 
Steps  of  Age"  and  "Angry  Boy"  the 
Thompson  family  are  about  as  uncon- 
vincing a  group  of  average  Americans 
as  ever  posed  for  a  life  insurance  ad- 
vertisement. They  live  in  a  House 
Beautiful  neighborhood,  have  all  the 
correct  gadgets,  remain  impeccably 
groomed  and  grow  old  only  at  the 
temples.  It  is  the  young  children  who 
are  real,  and  the  cameraman,  Boris 
Kaufmann,  has  caught  them  off  guard 
often  enough  for  some  convincing  shots. 

This    is    a    simple    story   with   simple 
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problems  and  simple  solutions.  However, 
it  sticks  so  closely  to  the  standardized 
American  dream  (boy  wins  football  let- 
ter, gets  beautiful  girl,  succeeds  in  a 
white-collar  job)  that  most  viewers  do 
not  take  these  conventions  for  anything 
more  than  hooks  on  which  to  hang  their 
own  life  stories.  At  least  this  has  been 
the  report  of  discussion  leaders  who 
have  told  me  how  successfully  they  have 
used  "Preface"  with  audiences  on  New 
York's  East  Side  and  in  small  towns 
in  Georgia. 

16mm  sound,  black  and  white;  running  time, 
29  minutes;  produced  by  Sun  Dial  Films,  Inc.. 
sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  distributed  by  United  World  Films. 
Inc.,  1445  Park  Avenue,  New  York  29.  A  dis- 
cussion guide  and  auxiliary  materials  are  avail- 
able. 


Role  Playing  in  Human  Relations 

The  use  of  "role  playing" — a  kind  of 
semi-spontaneous  play-acting  familiar  to 
most  teachers — has  been  developed  to 
very  serious  adult  purposes  in  late  years 
by  teachers,  discussion  leaders,  and  other 
group  work  practitioners. 

"Role  Playing  in  Human  Relations" 
is  a  simple  training  film  which  shows 
how  .this  technique  is  applied.  Since 
it  was  made  in  Bethel,  Maine,  during 
sessions  of  the  National  Training  Labo- 
ratory's summer  workshop,  one  can  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  methods  are  ex- 
plained accurately  and  shown  to  their 
best  advantage. 

That  the  production  is  frankly  ama- 
teur detracts  not  at  all  from  its  effec- 
tiveness as  a  teaching  device  and  adds 
conviction  to  the  playlets.  The  com- 
mentary is  well  delivered,  easy  to  fol- 
low and  makes  the  complications  of  this 
technique  quite-  simple  to  grasp.  Leaders 
who  want  to  introduce  the  device  to 
the  uninitiated  will  find  this  film  very 
useful  indeed.  Whether  or  not  it  will 
convince  skeptics  of  the  great  value  its 
proponents  find  in  "role  playing"  is 
another  matter. 

Quite  aside  from  its  intent,  "Role  Play- 
ing in  Human  Relations"  is  a  stimulat- 
ing example  for  teachers  who  want  to 
know  how  to  make  a  useful  training 
film  with  their  own  cameras  and  lights. 
Because  the  film  has  been  well  thought 
out,  has  a  simple,  direct  approach,  uses 
printed  titles  for  emphasis,  and  has  a 
well  timed  commentary,  it  matters  little 
that  the  camera  work  could  have  been 
done  by  any  reasonably  experienced 
amateur  with  a  good  tripod  and  a  steady 
arm. 

16mm,  black  and  white,  sound;  running  time, 
25  minutes;  produced  by  Educational  Film 
Productions,  sponsored  by  the  National  Train- 
ing Laboratory  in  Group  Development ;  dis- 
tributed by  the  sponsor,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  A  "training  guide" 
is  available. 


BACK  IN  STOCK! 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Edited  by  Philip  Lawrence 

Harriman,  Ph.D. 
with  80  Eminent  Collaborators 

This  monumental  work  presents  an 
up-to-date  and  complete  survey  of 
all  the  major  issues  and  concepts  >'n 
the  field  of  psychology.  The  900 
pages  contain  almost  100  terms  and 
topics  treated  by  80  eminent  con- 
tributors —  psychologists,  psychia- 
trists, psychoanalyists  and  educators. 

All  major  topics  in  modern  psychol- 
ogy are  dealt  with  in  a  manner  that 
explains  controversial  pioblems,  not 
one-sidedly,  but  from  all  accepted 
points  of  view. 

"An  ably  edited  and  well  presented 
reference  work  .  .  .  it  covers  not  only 
general  psychology  but  dynamic  psy- 
chology, psychopathology,  and  the 
mental  disorders.  The  80  collabor- 
ators are  well  known  in  their  fields." 
— The  Psychiatric  Quarterly 
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JEWISH  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

6630    Oakland    Avenue 

St.   Louis   10,   Mo. 

Social  caseworker  for  psychoanalytically  oriented 
child  welfare  agency  providing  foster  lintm- 
placement,  institutional  care,  adoption  and  un- 
married mother  service,  and  service  to  chil- 
dren in  their  own  homes  related  to  the  above. 
Hitfh  level  professional  stamtanU.  ;md  person- 
nel practices;  casework  service  integrated  with 
clinical  psychology  and  psychiatric  consulta- 
tion. Salary  range  $.i,no(t  to  $4.noo.  Student 
MI  JUT  vi  si  on  experience  available  for  properly 
qualified  person.  Apply :  Abraham  J.  Simon. 
Jewish  Child  Welfare  Association,  6<»3U  Oak- 
land Avenue,  St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 

SUPERVISOR.  Opening  for  qualified  person 
with  casework  experience  in  family  agency. 
Responsible  Ior  casework  program,  supervi- 
sion of  caseworkers.  Starting  salary  $4,000.00 
to  $4,500.00  for  trained  person.  Sound  per- 
sonnel practices.  Apply  Federation  for  Jewish 
Social  Service.  P.O.  Box  855,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

PROFESSIONALLY  TRAINED  MEDICAL 
SOCIAL  WORKER,  Xtw  York  City  agency. 
Salary  $3,000.  Send  credentials  now.  Personal 
interview,  National  Conference.  9164  Survey. 


WANTED — Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries ;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential, 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  in  gradual.-  ac- 
credited school  of  social  work.  Salary  : 
$3,420.00  per  ten-month  school  year,  effective 
September  1,  1951.  Duties  include  classroom 
teaching  and  supervision  of  students  in  the 
field.  Qualifications  :  Graduate  of  member 
school  of  the  AASSW,  experience  in  a  social 
casework  agency,  supervisory  status  desirable. 
Box  9162  Survey. 

CASEWORKER  with  graduate  training,  for 
small  non-sectarian  institution  giving  care  to 
school-age  children.  Salary  range  $2,  700-$.*,  600. 
Ciood  personnel  practices,  member  of  Child 
Welfare  League.  Write  Children's  Home, 
' 


. 
Todd's    Lane,    Wilmington,    Delaware. 
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CASEWORKERS.  Opening  for  two  profession- 
ally trained  caseworkers  in  agency  with  devel- 
oping family  counselling  program.  Salary  de- 
pendent on  experience.  Write  Marcel  Kovar- 
sky,  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service, 
15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh  19.  I*a. 

CASEWORKER,  non-sectarian  family  agency. 
Beginning  salary  $3,500,  yearly  increases. 
Psychiatric  consultation,  caseload  tinder  35. 
< )  I 'port unities  for  growth  as  supervisor.  Pro- 
gressive personnel  practices,  excellent  agency 
library  and  paid  attendance  at  FSAA  Insti- 
tute and  professional  conferences.  Graduate 
social  work  training  required.  Write  John 
Hanks,  Family  Service,  126  X.  Mechanic  St., 
Jackson,  Michigan. 

CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR— Opening  in  mul- 
tiple service  agency  serving  Jewish  community 
of  20,000.  Excellent  opportunity  for  well 
qualified  person.  Salary  based  on  experience 
and  training.  Write  Jewish  Family  &  Chil- 
dren's Service  of  Denver.  3 14  Fourteenth 
Street,  Denver  2,  Colorado. 


ADOPTION  WORKER — graduate  training  and 
experience — for  private,  state- wide  child  plac- 
ing agency.  Iowa  Children's  Home  Society, 
206  Savings  &  Loan  Building,  Des  Moines  9, 
Iowa. 

HOUSEFATHER— MARRIED     OR     SINGLE 

to  supervise  a  group  of  30  senior  boys  in  an 
institution  in  Ohio.  Salary  and  maintenance. 
Box  9153  Survey. 

CASEWORKERS,  particularly  those  experi- 
enced in  adoption  service  and  family  casework 
will  find  real  opportunity  in  recently  reorgan- 
ized multiple  service  program;  good  super- 
vision, student  training  program,  psychiatric 
consultation.  Reasonable  case  loads  and  good 
personnel  practices.  Salary  in  accord  with 
experience.  Family  and  Children's  Service, 
410  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

CASEWORKER  fur  Home  Service  Dept..  San 
Diego  Chapter.  American  Red  Cross.  Re- 
quirements, <nu-  year  graduate  work,  plus 
one  year  experience.  Salary  range  $2sn  m 
$320  monthly,  dependent  on  qualification  8. 
Write  Home  Service  Dept.,  American  Red 
Cross,  Km.  If.,  South  Ramp,  Broadway  Pier, 
San  Diego  1,  California. 


CASEWORKER — Opening  in  private  multiple 
service,  child-placing  agency.  Good  super- 
vision. Salary  according  to  training  and  ex- 
perience. Member  C.  W.  L.  Write  Newell 
W.  Ackerson,  Children's  Service  League,  730 
E.  Vine,  Springfield,  111. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CASE- 
WORKER: Vacancy  in  a  progressive  Jewish 
family  agency.  Graduate  of  an  accredited 
school  of  social  work.  Experience  in  a  family 
agency  and  ability  to  speak  Yiddish  or  Ger- 
man preferred.  Salary  $3,300  minimum  to 
$4,500  maximum  with  yearly  increments.  Reg- 
ular salary  allowance  for  each  year  of  experi- 
ence. Write  fully  concerning  qualifications 
to  Jewish  Family  Service,  18  South  Stockton 
Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


SUPERVISOR — Opening  in  public  child  welfare 
agency  in  Ohio.  Member  Child  Welfare 
League.  Starting  salary  $3600  to  $4000,  de- 
pending upon  training  and  experience.  9152 
Survey. 


CASEWpRK  SUPERVISOR  omibined,  family 
and  children's  agency.  Good  salary  and  work- 
ing conditions.  Excellent  personnel  policies. 
Karlv  opening.  Write  Family  and  Children's 
Service,  313  S.  K.  Second  Street,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 


C  A  SEWO  RKER.  Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  established  multiple  serv- 
ice family  agency.  One  year  experience  in 
private  family  agency  required.  Expanding 
program.  Professional  supervision.  Limited 
case  load.  Board  of  directors  active  in  devel- 
oping and  maintaining  high  standards  of 
casework  and  personnel  practice.  Recently 
revised  statement  of  personnel  policies  avail- 
able. Salary  beginning  $3,000  to  $3,200,  de- 
pending on  training  and  experience.  Annual 
increments  based  on  evaluation.  Write  Rose- 
mary Antin,  Jewish  Social  Service,  78  State 
St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 


MEDICAL    SOCIAL    WORKER— Opening    on 

the  state  staff  <>i  a  state  supervised,  county 
administered  public  assistance  program.  Quail' 
locations :  completion  of  a  full  two-year  cour>e 
in  an  approved  medical  social  curriculum. 
Four  years  of  full-time  paid  employment  in  a 
clinic  or  hospital,  a  public  medical  care  pro- 
gram,  or  in  a  social  agency  giving  services  to 
families,  children  or  handicapped  person.-,  oin 
year  of  which  must  have  consisted  of  employ- 
ment as  a  medical  social  worker  in  a  clinic, 
hospital  or  a  public  medical  care  program. 
Salary  $.U.i-$.^S5.  For  details  write  Division 
of  Public  A-M-iam-r.  SM 1  Harrison  St.,  To- 
peka,  Kansas. 


ASSOCIATE  HEADWORKER  (Male),  Ext- 
ern Settlement.  Married  ;  apartment  furnished. 
MSW,  at  least  rtve  years  experience.  Resi- 
dent position ;  good  salary  with  promising 
future  as  executive;  open  slimmer  or  autumn. 
9168  Survey. 


TRAINED    CASEWORKER    NEEDED.      Ex- 

perience   unnecessary.      Travelers  Aid    Society, 
Union  Station.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


FIELD      REPRESENTATIVES— Opening     on 

the  state  staff  of  a  state  supervised,  county 
administered  public  assistance  program.  Quali- 
fications :  one  year  of  graduate  training  plus 
four  years  in  last  ten  of  employment  in  social 
work,  one  of  which  must  have  been  in  an 
administrative  or  supervisory  capacity.  Salary 
$305-$365.  For  details  write  Division  of 
Public  Assistance,  801  Harrison  St.,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— Com- 
munity  Mental  Hygiene  Center — Atlantic  sea- 
board city.  Intake  and  treatment  interviews, 
inter  agency  contacts.  Masters  degree  and 
three  (3)  years  experience  in  casework  re- 
quired. 9145  Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE   OPENINGS 

IN 
RURAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

Maryland  has  openings  for  ('ounty  Welfare  Di- 
rectors in  (larrett,  St.  Mary's  and  Charle* 
Counties.  Maryland's  Welfare  Department 
oj>eratts  a  Public  Assistance  and  Child  Wel- 
fare Program  and  is  an  agency  of  high  pro- 
fessional standing.  These  positions  offer  all 
ad  van  la  lit':-,  of  Merit  System  Km  ploy  men  t  in- 
cludirg  Security  of  Employment,  automatic 
increases  in  salary,  liberal  paid  vacation,  ob- 
servance of  holidays,  generous  sick  leave  and 
retirement  benefits.  Requests  for  complete  in- 
formation may  be  sent  to  the  State  Employ- 
ment CommisMoiu T'>  Office,  .11  Light  Street. 
Baltimore  2,  Maryland,  or  to  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  120  West  Red\\  <•<  »1 
Mreet,  Baltimore  1.  Mary  land. 


program.  Member  FbAA  and  Child  Welfare 
League.  Salary  commensurate  with  training 
and  experience.  Write  Marcel  Kovarsky, 
Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Service,  Pitts- 
burgh 19,  Pa. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR— NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 

Salary  range  $300.58  to  $373.75,  plus  $25.00  month  cost-of-lmng  bonus.  Administration  mental  health 
program  on  Island  of  Kauai.  a  rural  county  of  30,000  population  (45  min.  flying  time  from  Honolulu) 
under  Territorial  PSW  Administrator.  Preparing  monthly  clinics  for  traveling  psychiatrist,  community  m.h. 
education,  consultation  to  social  agencies,  opportunity  to  teach  m.h.  university  extension  course.  Work 
integrated  with  active  public  health  program  under  Health  Dept. 

Qualifications:  Graduate,  /*SJT'  major,  4  years  professional  experience 
2  years  in  child  guidance.  1  in  supervision,  or  combination 


Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene 

Department  of   Health 


c/o  University  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Dr.  John  G.   Lynn  IV.  Chief 

Community  Mental  Hygiene  program.  Including  guidance  clinics  for  both 
adults  and  children  under  territorial  auspices. 


RATES 

Classified   Advertising 

Display 5Oc      per      line 

Non-display lOr    per    word 

Minimum     Charge     .     $2.  OO     per     insertion 
Discounts    .       .      .       1O%    on    six    insertions 

CASH   WITH    ORDER 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


MARRIED  MALE,  37.  MSW  this  June.  Ex- 
perienced teaching,  recreation,  casework. 
\Vant-;  position  Midwest-community  organiza- 
tion, family  or  adolescent  agency  with  ad- 
ministrative pnssihi lilies.  9161  Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  or  assistant  admin- 
iMrative  poht  desirt-d  liy  protV-;>-ifmal]y  trained 
male  social  worker  with  15  yrar<  fxptTK'nce 
In  private  and  public  agencies.  Public  rela- 
tion*, job  interest  primary  consideration.  East 
or  West  coast  preferred.  References.  Avail- 
able wit  bin  a  in  r  .nth.  Julius  I", c  vine,  880  VV. 
is]  Street.  New  York  33,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  —  PHI)  desires 
writing  assignment.  Willing-  to  inclilde  re- 
search. 91  (>.S  Survev. 


MAN,  37,  administrative  or  supervisory  work 
in  agency.  Several  years  experience  as  t  In  el 
Probation  Officer.  Also  reseaicb  in  psychiatry 
and  Mime  graduate  \vnrk.  'H  (>n  Survey. 


TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER  now  resident 
outside  U.  S.  desires  return  to  New  York  City. 
Experienced  community  center  work,  camping 
and  education.  Anxious  to  establish  with 
social  service  agency  in  children's  or  youth 
field,  preferably  five  day  work  week.  Avail- 
able interview  New  York  City  after  January 
1.  Interested  organizations  invited  to  write 
fully,  indicating  possibilities  available.  9154 
Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN— College  graduate 
available,  resident  position  :  dietician  manager 
--settlement  house,  children's  borne  in  or  near 
-\Yw  York  or  Huston.  91  fo  Snrvr\ . 


COMMUNITY   CHEST   EXECUTIVE  position 
d CM  red      by      man      now      director      Community 
Council.      Over    11    years    experience    in    ('lit si 
<  'uuiicil    and    welfare    field,      yl  51    Survev. 


EXECUTIVE  -  ADMINISTRATIVE  POSI- 
TION DESIRED.  Male  in  30's,  holding  re- 
-I 'on sit >le  administrative  position,  seeks  execu- 
live  opportunity  within  vicinity  of  New  York 
City.  Excellent  background  with  over  10  years 
•ivate  and  governmental  agency  experience 
MI  ( ascwoik  and  medical  fields.  "  Write  Box 
91f.r  Survey. 


MAN,     38,     supervisory     and     administrative    ex- 

•  nee     in     program     direction,     juvenile     de- 

'riitnm.    juvenile   correctional    homes   and    boys' 

homes;  wants  rxecmive  position.  9138  SUM  «"•>-. 


EXPERIENCED    HOUSEFATHER    and   guid- 
ance  man.      Skilled   in  crafts,   sports  and   recre- 
(ioof!     with     problem     and     delinquent 
boys.      Mature   and   sober.      91.M   Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  —  extensive      administrative-person- 

nel i-nblu-      relations      experience.        Associated 

nuuiv     years    with     both    public-private    welfare 

t  /a  nous.        Now     available—  inieres  ted     in 

ii;i   from   agencies   in  or  around    New   York 

*  ity.      <>1M'>    Survey. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


NEW     DIRECTIONS     AGENCY 

Personnel  Consultants 

Zalaine   HULL,  owner 

152    W.    42nd    St.    By    Appointment 

New   York   18,    N.   Y. 

Wisconsin    7-6636 


Letters  &  Life  f«>m  Page  ue 

THE  "WHY"  OF  MAN'S  EXPERI- 
ENCE, by  Hadley  Cantril.  Macmillan. 
#2.75 

PROFESSOR  CANTRIL'S  THEME  IN  THIS 
book  is  that  the  character  and  mean- 
ing of  human  experience  can  be  illumi- 
nated by  the  evidence  from  the  social 
sciences  if  they  will  together  view  be- 
havior as  an  integrated  "process  of  liv- 
ing." And  that  process  is  interpretable, 
says  the  author,  by  recognition  of  the 
truth  (conclusion  or  hypothesis)  "that 
the  outstanding  characteristic  of  man  is 
his  capacity  to  participate  in  the  creation 
of  emergent  value  attributes  which  en- 
rich the  quality  of  his  experience."  "It 
is  because  of  this  characteristic,"  he  adds, 
"that  both  the  individual  and  the  species 
appear  to  follow  an  ever-ascending 
path."  And  he  concludes  that  "only  in 
the  process  of  participation  in  which 
man  experiences  the  consequences  of  his 
own  actions  can  he  apparently  sense  the 
the  togetherness  and  inseparableness  of 
the  specific  with  the  more  general  or 
universal." 

This  sentence  is  contained  in  the  next 
to  last  paragraph  of  the  book,  which 
then  goes  on  to  observe  that  this  may  be 
the  basis  for  experiences  characterized  as 
religious,  "experiences  in  which  we  feel 
we  are  in  tune  with  the  true,  the  beau- 
tiful or  the  universe." 

But  what  these  experiences  may  have 
to  do  with  the  "why"  of  man's  experi- 
ence, is  a  problem  not  broached.  What 
the  nature  of  the  "universal"  may  be; 
why  our  "greatest  satisfactions"  are  a 
sharing  in  the  "ongoing  process  of  liv- 
ing"; where  the  whole  imperative  to 
create  emergent  values  comes  from,  how 
it  sustains  itself,  and  defines  some  quali- 
tative ultimates  of  value — these  issues 
are  barely  mentioned,  despite  the  invit- 
ing title  of  the  book  itself. 

That  there  could  conceivably  be  any 
more  mundane  meaning  or  significance 
to  "love,"  "great  faith,"  or  "great  in- 
spiration," is  not  considered.  And  what, 
if  any,  may  be  the  reasons  for  holding 
a  view  of  the  "reverence  for  life" 
(Schweitzer),  for  man's  desiring  to 
meditate  or  worship,  for  his  occasional 
willingness  to  sacrifice  life  itself  under 
ultimate  provocation — these  are  not 
touched  upon. 

I  have  perhaps  unfairly  approached 
the  end  of  this  book  first.  But  its  con- 
cluding chapters,  like  those  of  a  com- 
parable volume,  "Man  for  Himself,"  bv 
Erich  Fromm,  invite  attention  for  theii 
(Continued  on  page  141 ) 


Classified  Cues 


SOCIAL       WORK       PUBLICITY       WRITER 

offers  free-lance  service  in  preparing  prr-s. 
magazine,  radio,  pamphlet,  speech  material. 
Kates  supplied  on  request.  Box  No.  9156. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSINO 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58th  St..  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greely  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 
Fremont  Station,  New  York  57. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  tke 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston- Salem,  North  Carolina. 


LINGUAPHONE      MAKES 
EASY.       At    home    learn    to 


LANGUAGES 

.  speak    Spanish, 

Portuguese,  Italian,  French.  German,  Russian, 
by  quick,  easy  LinKtiaphone  Conversational 
Method.  Save  time,  work,  money.  Send  for 
free  book.  Lmguaphone  Institute,  5703  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


McKAY    ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19  Street        New  York  3,   N.  Y. 
Consultants  on  Service  to  the  Blind 

Consultation  service  on  a  fee  basis  for 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  Institutions  for 
the  Aged,  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 
Advice  on  program  planning,  case  consult- 
ation service  and  community  organization 
of  service-  to  the  blind. 


FACTS  and  SUPERSTITIONS  about  mental 
illness  in  booklet  published  by  Resurgo  Asso- 
ciates, an  organization  of  former  patients. 
Only  50c  postpaid.  Resurgo  Associates,  1341 
Erie,  Chicago  22. 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,     Groceries.     Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 

PLATE  EMBOSSING 

LIST  MAINTENANCE 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•      •       • 

Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATED 
53   PARK   PLACE— NEW   YORK 

Telephone  —  Barclay   7-»633 
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DIRECTORY     OF     ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publisher!  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY,  INC.,  47 
Beaver  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  V.  Founded 
in  1913  for  the  control  of  cancer.  Has  61 
chartered  divisions  under  which  local  units 
operate.  Raises  funds  annually  to  support 
cancer  research,  education  of  the  public  and 
physicians,  improvement  of  standards  of 
cancer  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Fresh  edu- 
cational materials  include:  films,  "Breast 
Self- Examination"  and  "Crusade" ;  publica- 
tions, "CA"  (professional  journal)  and 
"CANCER  NEWS"  (lay  &  rrof.)  ;  pam- 
phlets, "101  Answers  to  Cancer,"  "The 
5  W's  of  Cancer,"  "ACS— What  It  Is, 
etc." ;  such  material  obtainable  from  the 
Society's  divisions  and  local  units. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegrler,  Jr.,  President ;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc.  (Quakers)  (1917);  20  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  7 ;  Lewis  M.  Hoskins, 
Executive  Secretary;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Activities :  The  Com- 
mittee represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in- 
clude the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 
S  rejects  in  Austria,  China,  France,  Germany, 
ndia,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan ;  refu- 
gee aid  in  the  United  States  and  abroad ; 
race  relations,  including  a  job  opportunities 
program  and  a  visiting  lectureship ;  eco- 
nomic relations,  including  an  industrial  re- 
lations seminar  and  youth  projects  of  in- 
terneships  in  industry  and  cooperatives ; 
international  relations,  including  institutes  of 
international  relations  for  high  school  age 
and  adults  in  communities  on  the  United 
States  and  seminars  for  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can students  in  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Asia ;  self-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas ;  and  youth  projects  for 
young  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne- 
ships,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
above,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— 817  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Services.  C.  Stewart 
Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P.  Wareham, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 

Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,738 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  (in- 
cluding Home  Service)  ;  the  National  Blood 
Program;  International  Activities;  Disaster 
Services ;  Nursing  Services ;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service ;  First  Aid,  Accident  Preven- 
tion, and  Water  Safety;  Volunteer  Services; 
Junior  Red  Cross;  and  College  Activities. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4,  111. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  PSYCHIATRIC 
TREATMENT  OF  OFFENDERS: 
Research-Therapy  Forum.  Dr.  Melitta 
Schmideberg,  Chairman.  20  East  84th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Non-profit.  Free  or  low- 
fee  treatment.  Psychiatric  treatment  of 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders.  Monthly  forum 
meetings.  Workshop  meetings  in  social 
treatment  of  offenders  for  social  workers. 
Information,  call  Jack  Sokol — Wadsworth 
6-2551. 


BIG  BROTHERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
(United  States  and  Canada).  Founded  in  the 
interest  of  prevention  and  correction  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  An  international  asso- 
ciation of  Big  Brother  agencies  using  volun- 
teer laymen  under  supervision  of  profes- 
sional social  .workers  in  guiding  boys.  Its 
membership  is  open  to  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Protestant  and  non-sectarian  Big  Brother 
Organizations.  President,  Charles  G.  Ber- 
wind.  Headquarters,  Broad  Street  Station 
Building,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs :  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11,  12  and  13;  Explor- 
ing— 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Amory 
Houghton,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses.  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President ;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President ;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer ;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors:  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Recreation 
Center,  2077  Second  Ave.;  Tot-Lot  Play- 
ground, 422  West  49  Street;  Tot-Lot,  110 
East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago,  Camp 
Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the  Palisade- 
Interstate  Park;  Co-Sponsors:  Lincoln 
Recreation  Center,  240  West  113  Street; 
School  Settlement,  120  Jackson  Street, 
Brooklyn. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Bla- 
lock,  President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  Na- 
tional Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group 
of  progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
OF  AMERICA  INCORPORATED,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 
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GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  President: 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson.  Founded  in 
1912  to  help  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
17  prepare,  with  volunteer  adult  leadership, 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  as 
active  citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  ac- 
tivities in  eleven  program  fields  covering  in- 
ternational friendship,  outdoor  life,  home- 
making,  the  arts,  and  future  vocations. 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Rev.  I.  George 
Nace;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  18,  Calif.;  Midwestern,  Rev. 
Ellis  Marshburn,  127  North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  III. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
tion (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
121  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer,  713  North 
Madison  Street,  Rome,  New  York.  Organ- 
ized 1880,  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  982 
Cragmont  Avenue,  Berkeley  8,  California; 
$3.50  year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in 
Industry,  Education,  Snorts,  and  Religion, 
Section  for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOL- 
ISM, INC.,  2  East  103rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  organization 
established  in  1944,  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  the  public  in  matters  pertaining  to  al- 
coholism. It  does  not  take  sides  in  the  Wet- 
Dry  controversy.  It  provides  speakers  to 
interested  groups  and  distributes  factual  un- 
biased literature.  It  organizes  citizen's  com- 
mittees in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  sponsors  and  guides  these  local 
committees  in  programs  of  education  and 
action  in  their  communities,  designed  to 
meet  this  great  medical  and  social  problem. 
Through  these  local  affiliates  it  promotes 
and  establishes  facilities  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  alcoholic.  It  promotes  prevention 
of  alcoholism  through  education  and  reha- 
bilitation. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK.  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio;  Ewan  Clague,  President.  The  Confer- 
ence is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ple of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  th 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pubhshei 
in  permanent  form  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  al 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $7.50.  78th  Annual  Meeting,  1951, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries ; 
clinics ;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES — Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris ; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


NATIONAL    HOUSING    CONFERENCE, 

1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  bousing  informa- 
tion to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Gerard  M.  Ungaro,  President;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  a  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE    OSBORNE   ASSOCIATION,    INC.,    114 

East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activitiei: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel.  It  maintains  a 
year-round  program  of  public  information- 
and  education  about  the  disease. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  57  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  a» 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way. New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.    WA    9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9   A.M.  to  4   P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.   5:30  to  8  P.M. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 


(Continued  from  Page  139) 
insistence   on   a   scientific,   "naturalistic" 
view  of  man  and  the  universe,  which 
obviously  colors  the  entire  treatment. 

With  this  caveat,  however,  I  hasten 
to  add  that  this  is  a  valuable  utterance. 
The  chapter  on  a  "science  of  man"  is 
appealing.  The  discussion  of  the 
"characteristics  of  man"  and  their  de- 
i  velopment  is  fresh  and  vigorous.  The 
stress  on  what  Professor  Cantril  calls 
"this  assumptive  form  world  of  ours," 
including  a  large  stock  of  preconcep- 
tions and  presuppositions  which  each  of 
us  carries  about,  is  validly  underscored. 
And  the  other  chapters  on  "the  conse- 
quences of  action,"  "the  nature  of  the 
i  'me,' "  and  "participation  with  others" 
should  bring  added  guidance  to  our 
:  understanding  of  ourselves. 

Especially  are  the  obiter  dicta  on  edu- 
•'  cation  worthy  of  greater  emphasis  and 
.:  elaboration.  "No  occurrence,"  he  re- 
I  minds  us,  "is  an  event  for  us  until  it 


has  some  bearing  on  our  purposes." 

In  short,  one  finds  the  central  thesis 
worthily  argued — namely,  "that  man 
needs  above  all  to  cultivate  the  capacity 
to  cope  with  emerging  situations."  In 
all  earnestness,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
if  Professor  Cantril  had  addressed  his 
writing  specifically  to  college  under- 
graduates and  had  his  manuscript  read 
and  criticized  by  a  few  of  these,  he 
surely  would  have  gained  the  advantage 
of  a  wider  audience  for  his  many  ,wise 
and  helpful  insights.  ORDWAY  TEAD 
President  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  New  Yor/(  City 

DEMOCRACY  IN  POLITICS  AND 
ECONOMICS,  by  Charles  P.  Taft. 
Farrar,  Straus.  $2 

IT     IS     GOOD     TO     HAVE     IN     BOOK     FORM, 
these  three  lectures  delivered  at  Rice 
Institute  by  a  distinguished  citizen  and 
churchman    and    member    of    a    noted 
American  family. 


In  the  first  lecture  Mr.  Taft  presents 
a  much  needed  emphasis  on  the  place 
of  cooperation  as  the  cement  of  society. 
He  dispels  the  notion  that  competition 
is  the  chief  ingredient  of  free  enterprise, 
and  he  shows  that  religious  ideals  hav,. 
played  a  determining  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  western  civilization.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  all  failures,  he  gives 
a  heartening  review  of  the  achievements 
by  which  majorities  and  minorities  have 
worked  together  for  the  common  good. 

Mr.  Taft,  in  the  second  lecture,  puts 
his  finger  on  a  fundamental  weakness 
common  among  idealists  and  church 
people,  namely,  inability  to  arrive  at  a 
sound  philosophy  of  compromise.  As 
he  so  well  states,  "there  are  good  com- 
promises as  well  as  bad."  The  good 
leader  and  the  good  executive  is  the 
man  who  grasps  the  essential  needs  of 
group  organization  and  knows  how  to 
enlist  the  understanding  and  willing 
cooperation  of  subordinates  who  must 
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•execute  orders.  Wholesome  authority, 
like  just  government,  rests  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  involved.  What  is 
the  great  incentive  for  ordinary  people? 
Mr.  Taft's  answer  is  a  sound  one; 
"habitual  and  customary  association  with 
those  you  like  in  carrying  out  a  purpose 
in  which  you  agree."  But  in  such  a 
process  there  is  no  place  for  the  abso- 
lutist or  the  doctrinaire.  Consent  and 
agreement  come  in  the  process  of  give 
and  take  where  many  must  forego  some 
things  if  all  are  to  work  in  harmony. 
Mr.  Taft  applies  this  especially  to  the 
conflicting  interests  in  business  and  eco- 
nomics. 

In  the  final  lecture  Mr.  Taft  takes 
his  education  apart  and  hangs  it  up  for 
a  look.  Formal  education  in  school  and 
•college,  as  well  as  in  church,  family,  and 
community  life.  It  doesn't  bear  scrutiny 
very  well.  It  was  academic  and  un- 
realistic. "The  relevance  of  religious 
thinking  to  the  hard  ethical  problems  of 
society  was  hardly  suggested."  The 
relevance  of  much  else  in  thought  and 
indoctrination  was  also  questionable.  In 
this  analysis  many  of  us  can  see  the 
weakness  of  our  own  education. 

But  Mr.  Taft  is  not  a  defeatist.  We 
can  do  better  and  we  are  doing  better. 
Church  and  school  are  beginning  to  rea- 
lize that  no  ethical  teaching  is  worth 
much  unless  it  is  presented  in  terms  of 
the  aspirations,  conflicts,  and  issues  of 
the  day.  Recent  activities  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  in  the  realm  of  eco- 
nomic life  are  held  up  as  a  good  example 
of  the  sort  of  education  and  action 
which  may  become  a  saving  factor  in 
.the  crisis  of  the  hour. 

JOHN  PAUL  JONES 
The  Union  Church  oj  Bay  Ridge 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

READINGS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  SETTLEMENT  WORK,  edited  by 
Lorene  M.  Pacey.  Association  Press.  #6 

LORENE  M.  PACEY  HAS  DONE  A  REAL 
service  in  bringing  together  in 
chronological  order  some  of  the  most 
vivid  writings  of  the  settlement  leaders 
which  have  bearing  today.  The  articles 
display,  as  nothing  else  could  do,  the 
climate  in  which  the  beginnings  of  settle- 
ment work  were  made,  and  the  force  of 
the  moral  indignation  which  fired  the 
young  workers.  The  book  proves  that 
the  roots  of  the  settlement  movement  lie 
in  social  action  and  that  its  vigor  is  in 
the  impact  on  the  conscience  of  the 
times. 

Each  settlement  worker  used  her  own 
tool  to  attack  conditions.  Jane  Addams 
in  her  espousal  of  the  cause  of  labor, 


criticizes  both  sides,  when  criticism  is 
due.  Florence  Kelley  attacks  the  results 
of  congestion.  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton 
shows  the  need  for  departments  of  pub- 
lic health  and  enforcement  of  sanitary 
codes. 

Lea  Taylor  carries  the  theme  of  social 
and  civic  responsibility  further  in  her 
article  on  the  "Future  of  the  Settle- 
ment," and  gives  not  only  the  back- 
ground for  the  unemployment  studies 
in  the  depression  but  also  the  studies 
of  the  provision  of  health  services  then 
being  made  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Settlements. 

Helen  Hall  takes  social  action  to  the 
group  workers,  and  to  all  social  workers. 
"Social  action  for  change  and  advance 
is  inescapable  unless  we  are  willing  to 
drift  along  eternally  patching  up  the 
consequences  of  social  neglect  and  in- 
dustrial breakdown." 

Paul  Kellogg's  foreword  to  "Case 
Studies  of  Unem- 
ployment" shows 
what  the  unem- 
ployment of  the 
Thirties  was  like, 
and  the  attitudes 
of  the  day  toward 
the  problem  and 
any  measures  to 
share  its  burden: 

"We  insure  every  risk  from  a  plate 
window  to  the  education  of  our  grand- 
children, but  balk  at  the  idea  when  it 
comes  to  any  share  of  the  unwritten 
payroll  of  the  unemployed." 

Group  work  or  "Association"  has  its 
exponents  as  a  major  technique  and 
some  of  the  early  thought  and  experi- 
ment basic  to  that  development  can  be 
found  here. 

Robert  A.  Woods  gives  the  sociologi- 
cal basis  for  the  settlement  movement 
as  the  exponent  of  the  small  community 
from  neighborhood  to  world,  and  the 
challenge  to  all  settlements  "to  be  seized 
and  possessed  of  the  conviction  that  the 
whole  settlement  program  in  all  its 
aspects  must  be  educational." 

As  this  brief  review  indicates,  the 
articles  have  many  themes,  and  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  classification. 
In  general,  they  touch  history,  philoso- 
phy, social  action,  politics,  sociology,  as- 
sociation, recreation,  and  community  or- 
ganization. 

The  one  large  area  which  suffers  by 
neglect  is  the  arts,  and  this  perhaps  is 
due  to  lack  of  material  in  settlement 
literature.  Through  all  the  articles, 
"Settlement  Spirit,"  which  David  Rosen- 
stein  describes  as  the  mark  of  the  settle- 
ment on  the  participants  -  -  worker, 


volunteer,  board  member,  or  neighbor — 
emerges  as  the  common  denominator. 

This  book  is  a  "must"  for  all  stu- 
dents of  social  change  as  well  as  lor 
social  workers.  LILLIE  M.  PECK 

Executive  Secretary 
National  Federation  of  Settlements 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  WORLD— The 
Life  of  General  William  C.  Gorgas,  by 
John  M.  Gibson.  Duke  University  Press. 
$4.50 

HERE  IS  A  HOMEY  FAMILY  TALE  OF 
hopes,  successes,  frustrations,  and 
richly  satisfying  accomplishments  of  one 
of  medicine's  rarities,  a  man  of  science 
in  thought  and  conviction  who  was  an 
administrator  of  large  abilities. 

The  first  era  of  modern  public  health, 
that  of  environmental  sanitation,  made 
effective  by  exercise  of  authority  both 
civil  and  military,  reached  its  zenith  of 
achievement  in  Havana  and  Panama 
under  Gorgas.  This  was  based  not  on 
popular  education,  voluntary  association 
promotion,  or  the  emotional  fund-rais- 
ing of  contemporary  United  States,  but 
on  persistent  and  ingenious  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  facts  disclosed  in  labora- 
tory, hospital,  and  field. 

As  the  natural  history  of  Aristotle, 
the  chemistry  and  bacteriology  of  Pasteur 
will  bear  repetition  in  the  literature  of 
the  future,  so  the  revelations  of  the  con- 
trol of  yellow  fever  and  malaria  by  sani- 
tation will  be  among  the  perennials  for 
doctors,  teachers,  armies,  and  navies  in 
peace  as  in  war. 

The  journalist-author  gives  an  endear- 
ing account  of  the  family  and  home  of 
William  Crawford  Gorgas,  as  boy  and 
army  doctor  and  then  without  delay  he 
plunges  into  the  war  against  the  mos- 
quito to  which  Gorgas  of  whatever  rank 
to  Major  General,  was  relentlessly  de- 
voted. 

There  is  rather  too  much  of  the 
Gorgas  -  Goethals  controversy  (personal, 
professional,  and  political)  in  some 
chapters,  interesting  as  the  facts  are. 

The  last  five  chapters  that  follow  Dr. 
Gorgas  across  oceans  and  continents  and 
disclose  the  catholicity  of  his  concern  for 
his  fellow  man  and  his  painstaking  re- 
sourcefulness, sweep  the  reader  into 
social,  economic,  and  international  situa- 
tions, hardly  further  advanced  to  solu- 
tion than  they  were  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Parenthetically,  to  have  received  Medi- 
cal Corps  commission  on  Gorgas'  recom- 
mendation and  orders  over  his  signature, 
was  the  nearest  to  a  medical  benediction 
this  reviewer  ever  came. 

The  book  is  sound,  authentic,  and  in- 
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eludes  some  records  of  events  and  corres- 
pondence not  formerly  available.  Be- 
fore malaria  has  completely  left  the 
United  States,  there  should  be  millions 
of  grateful  readers  ot  this  biography. 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Public  Health 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
Columbia  University 

WAR  AND  CIVILIZATION— From  a 
Study  of  History,  by  Arnold  J.  Toynbee. 
Oxford  University  Press.  $2.50 

WHEN  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THAT  MONU- 
mental  work,  "A  Study  of  His- 
tory," speaks  on  the  subject  of  war  and 
its  relation  to  the  breakdown  of  civiliza- 
tion, everyone  must  listen.  In  this  little 
book  Albert  V.  Fowler  has  selected  from 
Mr.  Toynbee's  six  volumes  the  salient 
portions  dealing  with  this  subject.  The 
tact  that  they  have  been  lifted  out  of 
their  context  does  not  affect  their  clarity, 
for  enough  of  the  setting  is  preserved 
to  give  vivid  concreteness  to  the  philoso- 
phizing of  the  historian. 

That  war  has  been,  if  not  the  only, 

certainly    the    proximate,    cause    of    the 

downfall   of   every   civilization   that   has 

disappeared  from  the  human  scene — this 

I  is  Toynbee's  over-all  thesis.     The  tragic 


situation  in  which  mankind  has  found 
itself  through  the  ages,  and  still  finds 
itself,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  war  has 
secured  such  "a  stranglehold  upon  its 
addicts  that  they  no  longer  have  the 
power  to  escape  from  its  grip."  Mili- 
tarism has  become  so  thoroughly  insti- 
tutionalized in  the  collective  life  of  man- 
kind that  its  renunciation  requires  more 
than  human  nature  can  perform. 

The  chapters  of  this  book  tell  the 
stories  of  Sparta,  Assyria,  Rome,  of 
Charlemagne  and  western  Christendom. 
The  chapter  on  Sparta,  the  nation-state 
of  antiquity  which  set  aside  every  con- 
sideration of  morality  and  the  arts  of 
peace  in  favor  of  the  development  of 
sheer  military  prowess,  is  especially 
illuminating. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Toynbee  discusses 
two  alternative  courses  put  forward  as 
a  way  out  of  the  tragic  dilemma  in 
which  the  institution  of  war  has  placed 
mankind.  One  is  the  way  proposed  by 
pacifism,  the  other  is  world  government. 
He  rejects  the  former  and  adopts  the 
latter.  The  fallacy  of  the  pacifist  in- 
heres in  the  fact  that,  if  his  principle 
of  action  should  be  accepted,  it  "would 
mean  allowing  the  most  unscrupulous 
governments  of  the  most  benighted 


military  powers  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  world."  To  submit  to 
such  a  prospect  "presupposes  a  passive 
heroism  that  has  been  exhibited  by  saints 
but  never  by  ordinary  mankind." 

The  opportunity  for  creating  a  world 
government  consisting  of  "an  associa- 
tion of  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world  in  sufficient  force  and  cohesion  to 
be  unassailable  by  any  who  reject  their 
pact  of  collective  security"  was  "thrown 
away  after  World  War  I,  and  World 
War  II  was  our  penalty  for  this  flagrant 
fault  of  heart  and  head."  But  he  insists 
that  the  opportunity  has  now  returned. 

Significantly,  Mr.  Toynbee  dates  the 
writing  of  his  preface,  June,  1950.  What 
he  would  say  today,  in  the  light  of  the 
endeavor  of  the  United  Nations  to  make 
its  collective  will  effective  in  the  war 
which  broke  out  in  that  same  June, 
would  be  interesting  indeed.  So  long 
as  nations  desire  certain  things  more 
than  they  desire  peace,  their  most 
solemn  pledges  not  to  fight,  and  their 
pledges  to  provide  armed  resistance 
against  the  nation  that  breaks  the  peace 
are,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  frail  reed  to  lean 
upon.  CHARLES  CLAYTON  MORRISON 

Contributing  editor 
The   Christian   Century 
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Program  of  Advanced  Study 
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Teaching  and  Administration 

July  25,  1951  to  July  23,  1952 


Graduate  Seminars 
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Advanced  Casework  Mrs.  Yonata  Feldman 

Supervisory  Method  in  Social  Casework 

Miss  Cockerill  and  Mrs.  Feldman 

Ego  Psychology  Dr.  Othilda  Krug 

Educational  Methods  in  Teaching  Casework 

Miss  Eleanor  Cockerill 
Casework  Interpretation  and  Writing 

Miss  Viola  Paradise 


For  further  information  write  to 

The  Director  College  Hall  9 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


ADELPHI  COLLEGE 
School  Of  Social  Work 

Two  Year  Graduate  Curriculum 
Leading  to  the  Master's  Degree 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

for 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Applications  for  the  Autumn  Semester  1951 
now  being  accepted. 


ADELPHI   COLLEGE 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  New  York 


Umbersitp  of  Cjncago 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
ACADEMIC     YEAR     1951 

Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving    complete    program    and    requirements    for 
admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

Columbia  University 

FELLOWSHIPS  1951-1952 

RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  FELLOW- 
SHIPS: A  limited  number  of  fellowships  for  men 
and  women  living  outside  the  general  metropolitan 
area  who  have  graduated  from  college  since  1948. 
Provide  tuition  for  two  semesters  and  a  supplemen- 
tary grant  toward  maintenance.  Closing  date  for 
applications  March  1,  1951. 

TUITION  FELLOWSHIPS:  A  limited  number  of 
$600  tuition  fellowships  for  a  two-semester  program 
of  study  for  candidates  with  at  least  two  years'  pro- 
fessional social  work  experience.  Closing  date  for 
applications  March  1,  1951. 

PORTER  R.  LEE  MEMORIAL  FUND:  Loan- 
grant  fellowships  for  experienced  social  workers, 
primarily  for  persons  practising  in  states  where  the 
number  of  professionally  trained  social  workers  is 
limited.  Closing  date  for  applications  April  15,  1951. 

All  applicants  must  be  eligible  for  admission  to 
the  School  as  graduate  students.  Further  infor- 
mation and  application  blanks  will  be  mailed 
upon  request. 
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New  York  28,  N.  Y. 
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ew  way  of  handling  Long  Distance 


Operator  Toll  Dialing  proves  a  big  help  in  these 
busy  days  of  national  preparedness 


Long  Distance  lines  are  really  humming  these 
days.  There  are  many  more  calls  than  a  year  ago. 
More  are  from  the  Nation's  industries  and  Armed 
Forces,  hurrying  the  country's  most  important  job. 

A  big  help  in  keeping  these  calls  moving  is 
Operator  Toll  Dialing  —  a  remarkable  new  tele- 
phone development. 

You  give  the  Long  Distance  operator  the  num- 
ber in  the  usual  way.  She  quickly  presses  several 
keys  and  your  call  goes  straight  through  to  the 
telephone  you  want  in  a  distant  city. 


It  makes  for  faster  service  —  especially  on  calls 
that  formerly  were  relayed  through  other  cities. 

With  so  many  more  calls  on  the  lines,  it's  a 
mighty  good  thing  that  Operator  Toll  Dialing  was 
developed  and  is  now  available  and  in  use  in  so 
many  places.  About  one-third  of  Long  Distance 
calls  are  now  being  handled  in  this  new  way. 

It  is  just  one  of  many  ways  in  which  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  telephone  service  are  now 
proving  of  extra  value  to  the  Nation  in  these  days 
of  preparedness. 


ANOTHER   STEP   FORWARD  . . .  .More  and  more  telephone  users  in  a  growing  number  of  metropolitan  areas  can 
note  dial  Toll  calls  direct  it  nearby  places  the  same  tvay  they  dial  Local  calls . . .  BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Letters  from  Survey  Readers 


A  German  Viewpoint 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Rose  Albert  Porter's 
"Youth  in  the  West  Zone"  [February  Sur- 
vey] seems  to  be  unquestionably  the  paper 
of  a  thoughtful,  sincere,  and  professional 
individual,  who  may  compare  favorably 
with  other  writers'  analyses  for  the  same 
problem.  However,  in  my  opinion  this 
paper  lacks  essentially  validity,  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons. 

Even  though  Miss  Porter  states  that  she 
speaks  fluently  German,  it  can  be  safely 
assumed  that  she  does  so  not  only  with  a 
foreign  accent — her  mind  will  bear  a  "for 
eign  accent"  likewise.  Her  whole  objec- 
tive seems  to  be  based  on  the  wrong  forus: 
she  sees  the  Germans  with  the  eyes  and  the 
mind  of  an  American  who  is  presenting  as 
much  of  a  distorted  picture  as  when  Ger- 
mans write  about  us. 

As  an  example,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
her  correct  while  factual  statement  that  the 
Germans  "are  unwilling  to  believe  that  Hit- 
ler was  wrong — only  that  he  failed."  Her, 
perhaps,  unconscious  resentment  of  such 
feelings,  however,  is  based  on  her  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  German  mind.  I 
may  seem  bold  when  I  state  that  even  a 
substantial  majority  of  German  Jews  (fully 
aware  of  Hitler's  plans  against  them)  was 
in  full  accord  with  Hitler's  political  and 
economic  plans.  In  fact,  it  has  often  been 
stated  by  this  group  that  many  of  them 
would  have  been  his  followers  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  anti-Semitic  program  of 
his  party.  I  know  this  because  I  was  one 
of  the  group. 

It  also  appears  that  Miss  Porter's  rather 
charming  and  frank  but  also  dangerous 
ignorance  toward  the  inquiries  of  her  Ger- 
man wards  is  relevant."  Some  time  ago 
Survey  published  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hirsch, 
"Visit  to  My  Past."  By  comparing  these 
two  papers,  the  reader  may  perceive  in  a 
glimpse  why  Miss  Porter  was,  rightly, 
innocent  in  and  about  her  work  with 
German  youth  and  why,  for  that  matter, 
our  occupation  has  substantially  failed  to 
"re-educate"  the  Germans. 
Los  Angeles,  California  HANS  A.  ILLING 

The  Author's  Comment 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  think  Mr.  Illing  must 
have  been  away  from  his  country  for  many 
years  and  so  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
cataclysmic  changes  which  have  •  taken 
place.  He  states  emphatically  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  German  Jews  (fully 
aware  of  Hitler's  plans  against  them)  was 
in  full  accord  with  Hitler's  political  and 
economic  plans.  "I  know  this  because  I 
was  one  of  the  group."  So  says  Mr.  Illing. 
While  this  statement  has  nothing  to  do 


with  the  subject  matter  of  my  article,  never- 
theless I  would  like  to  comment  on  Mr. 
tiling's  remarks.  I  was  told  by  Germans 
in  the  British  Zone  that  there  was  a  Jewish 
organization  that  did  support  National 
Socialism  until  1933  when  the  pogroms 
started.  I  was  also  told  that  in  a  free 
election  Hitler  never  received  from  the 
German  voting  public  a  majority.  One 
can  only  mull  over  Mr.  Illing's  position  in 
regard  to  the  Third  Reich  and  wonder 
what  in  the  end  motivates  people,  or  should 
I  say  some  people,  to  be  for  or  against 
their  leaders'  political  and  economic  plans. 
Is  it  humanitarianism? 

As  for  my  innocent  approach  to  my 
"wards,"  if  Mr.  Illing  is  using  the  word 
"innocent"  in  contrast  to  "cynical,"  "au- 


thoritarian" or  "hard-boiled,"  he  is  quite 
right.  My  attitude  toward  them  was  inno- 
cent and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this 
is  the  only  successful  approach  to  children 
and  young  people. 

The  Germans  1  met — of  all  ages — refute 
completely  Mr.  Illing's  attitude  that  only 
Germans  can  understand  Germans.  They 
are  eager  to  know  what  the  outside  world 
thinks  of  them  and  with  the  deepest  sin- 
cerity tried  to  interpret  their  individual  atti- 
tudes and  part  in  the  Third  Reich,  the  de- 
feat and  hunger  period  and  the  occupation. 
His  attitude  would  relegate  them  to  eternal 
isolation,  and  for  the  sake  of  any  possible 
future  peace  in  the  world  they  don't  want 
that  and  we  surely  do  not. 
New  Yorl^  City  ROSE  A.  PORTER 


Miss  Cleghorn's  Letter 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Having  read  Sarah  N. 
Cleghorn's  letter  in  your  January  "Survey 
Readers  Write"  on  the  subject  of  our  na- 
tional drift  to  war  via  a  ruthless  drive 
toward  building  up  hatreds,  I  wish  to 
second  Miss  Cleghorn's  lament,  and  to  dif- 
fer with  your  comment. 

You  mildly  sympathize  with  her  pacifism, 
but  allege  that,  as  the  issue  is  one  of 
choice  between  freedom  and  tyranny,  we 
are  obliged  to  choose  the  former. 

But  so  far  as  Asia  and  Africa  particu- 
larly are  concerned,  is  not  the  issue  one  of 
colonialism  and  capitalistic  exploitation 
versus  the  self-development  of  their  econo- 
mies by  the  now  submerged  peoples?  Why 
is  the  issue  one  of  freedom,  when  in  Spain 
and  Greece  with  our  connivance  or  support 
ruthless  dictators  suppress  the  liberal  ele- 
ments of  the  people;  when  for  "Free 
Korea"  we  supported  a  man  who  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  terroristic  militia 
and  allowed  the  much  needed  land  re- 
forms to  lie  as  a  dead  letter?  .  .  . 

Freedom  it  seems  is  an  edifice  that  can 
rise  only  upon  the  foundation  of  earlier 
achievement,  such  as  the  achievement  of 
economic  minima  (banishing  of  the  threat 
of  starvation),  and  the  achievement  of  a 
minimum  of  political  security — banishing 
the  fear  of  conquest  and  political  oblitera- 
tion. 

Is  it  not  true  that  as  we  as  a  nation 
assist  the  world  in  these  basic  directions,  we 
prepare  for  the  building  of  a  gentler,  less 
ruthless  social  order?  On  the  other  hand, 
to  the  extent  that  we  ignore  these  funda- 
mentals, do  we  not  drive  the  submerged 
people  into  the  arms  of  communism?  And, 
if  a  world-war  should  then  result,  the  very 
foundations  on  which  liberty  could  be 
established  would  also  crumble. 
Chicago,  Illinois  OTTO  WANDER 


To  THE  EDITOR:  The  brave  inclusiveness  of 

The  Survey  was  again  evidenced  when  you 

published    Sarah    N.    Cleghorn's    letter    in 

which  the  question  was  asked,  "Can  some 

of   us   be   brave   enough   to   say   how   we 

really  feel  about  war?"     For  one,  I  have 

tried  to  express  my  feelings  in  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

Health  and  Healing! 

How  Christ  wills  it  and  gives  it; 

Yet  we  destroy  it — faster  than  we 

Let   Him  give  it. 

This  morning's  paper  asks  for 

"22,000  hospital  technicians"- — 

These  to  serve  us 

Made    ill     and     broken     by    pagans — and 
Christians — 

On  the  other  side  of  the  firing  line. 

But  we  Christians — and  pagans — 

Or  are  we  only  pagan  Christians? — 

Make  them  to  need  multiplied 

"22,000  hospital  technicians" 

For  men,  women  and  little  children 

Beneath  our  firing  line! 

Health  and  Healing! 

Wholeness  cannot  come  for  ourselves 

Until  we  make  it  come  to  all. 

Christ  did   not  say   for   me  to  cut   hand, 
foot  or  eye  from  others, 

But  from  myself; 

And   then    I    will    not   have   the   heart   to 
do  it  to  another. 

Health  and  Healing 

Is  but  a  flimsy  front  of  fact 

Until    the   demon   brokenness   is   exorcised 
from  my  own  breast 

And  I   in   heart,  will  and   hand  refuse  to 
break  and  sicken  others. 

That    there    may    be   for    everyone   every- 
where always  only 

Health   and   H:aling   in   Christ. 

II.  V.  LOFQUIST 

The  M'ssion  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
North    Carolina 
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Among  Ourselves 

IN  ADDITION  to  pussywillows,  violets, 
and  its  other  delightful  concomitants, 
Spring  brings  round  the  annual  meeting 
of  die  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  the  big  event  of  the  year  to  almost 
everybody  concerned  with  social  work, 
whether  in  a  lay  or  professional  capacity. 
This  year's  meeting,  the  78th,  will  be 
held  May  13  to  18  at  Atlantic  City.  It 
will  be  the  first  in  which  the  new  pro- 
gram plan,  adopted  in  a  structural  over- 
hauling two  years  ago,  is  to  be  put  com- 
pletely in  effect.  In  the  interests  of  sim- 
plification the  number  of  sections  have 
been  reduced  from  twelve  to  diree: 
Services  to  Individuals  and  Families; 
Services  to  Groups;  Services  to  Agencies 
and  Communities.  In  addition,  meetings 
on  three  "special  interests"  will  be  sched- 
uled: Professional  Education,  Public  Rela- 
tions, Social  Research.  Other  subjects  of 
special  interest  which  cut  across  all  service 
areas  will  be  discussed  in  future  years. 

Sixty-two  Associate  Groups  will  also  hold 
meetings  in  connection  with  the  conference. 
Notably  absent  this  year  will  be  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Trade  Unions  in  Social 
Work,  which  was  denied  affiliation  this 
year  by  the  executive  committee. 

The  general  sessions  will  be  presided 
over  by  President  Ewan  Clague,  head  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and 
other  conference  officers.  A  notable  fea- 
ture on  the  evening  of  May  14,  preceding 
the  presidential  address  will  be  the  presen- 
tation of  the  Survey  Award,  for  "imagina- 
tive and  constructive  contribution  to  social 
work"  to  the  Survey  Award  Committee's 
choice,  by  Ollie  Randall,  chairman. 

As  usual  members  of  The  Survey  staff 
will  be  on  hand  all  week  to  greet  the 
public  and  to  report  the  conference. 

OSLO  UNIVERSITY'S  Summer  School 
for  American  Students  announces  the  estab- 
lishment of  four  Ralph  Bunche  Scholarships 
for  the  1951  session.  The  scholarships, 
named  in  honor  of  the  1950  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  recipient,  have  been  made  available 
by  the  Association  of  Electro-Chemical  and 
Electro-Metallurgical  Industries  of  Norway. 
Each  will  have  a  value  of  $350.  For  de- 
tails, apply  to  Oslo  Summer  School  Admis- 
sions Office-,  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield, 
Minnesota. 

Dr.  Bunche's  article  in  the  March  Survey 
has  been  widely  quoted.  It  so  impressed 
one  reader  that  he  ordered  30  extra  copies 
of  the  issue,  as  gifts  to  friends. 

EDWARD  N.  CLOPPER  of  Cincinnati, 
who  wrote  occasional  Survey  articles  in  the 
Twenties,  recently  completed  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  of  writing — a  volume  entitled 
"An  American  Family:  Its  Ups  and  Downs 
Through  Eight  Generations  in  New  Am- 
sterdam, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Ohio,  and  Texas  from  1650  to  1880." 
(Standard  Printing  and  Publishing  Co.  $5). 
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Pieced  together  chiefly  from  family  letters, 
journals,  and  records,  this  is  the  sort  of 
contribution  Archibald  MacLeish  once  de- 
scribed when  he  wrote  in  The  Yale  Re- 
view: 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  history — the 
public  history  of  the  printed  books,  the 
battle  monuments  and  the  steel  engravings; 
and  the  private  history  of  the  letters  tied  in 
bundles  and  the  flowers  from  the  rainy 
graves.  The  attics  of  the  forty-eight  states 
are  filled  with  the  private  history  of  the 
republic,  as  every  good  librarian  knows." 

CARE  recently  announced  a  children's 
book  program,  a  supplement  to  the  existing 


CARE-UNESCO  Book  Fund  which  sends 
scientific  and  technical  works  overseas  (see 
The  Survey,  September  1949).  Under  the 
new  plan,  CARE  will  accept  cash  dona- 
tions to  provide  the  best  American  youth 
literature  for  schools,  libraries,  and  other 
children's  institutions  in  war  ravaged  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia.  Contributions 
in  any  amount  received  by  the  Children's 
Book  Fund,  20  Broad  Street,  New  York 
City,  will  be  applied  toward  two  types  of 
book  shelf: 

They  are  a  series  of  picture  books  for 
young  children,  and  a  series  of  books  for 
older  boys  and  girls  who  are  learning 
English  as  a  second  language. 
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Typical  of  the  "New  South"  and  its  industrial  development  is  this  fac- 
tory near  Brevard,  North  Carolina.  Its  employes  live  in  small  towns 
or  on  farms,  traveling  back  and  forth  over  a  network  of  good  roads 


New  Opportunity — in  a  New  South 

Changes  brought  by  fifteen  years  of  prosperity  to  industry,  unions  and 
communities  in  this  country's  biggest  and  fastest  growing  new  market. 


GEORGE  C.  STONEY 


FOR  THE  ['AST  DECADE  THE  Ol'I'OSIMI  FORCES  OF  INDUSTRY 
and  organized  labor  have  spilled  dollars,  ink,  and  on 
occasion  even  blood  in  a  major  campaign  for  control  of 
the  southern  worker.  At  this  writing  it  would  seem  that 
labor  is  fighting  a  holding  operation,  its  "southern  drive" 
converted  to  a  dogged  defense  of  the  beachhead  it  gained 
during  the  early  Wagner  Act  period  and  the  first  years 
of  the  late  war. 

This  fact — and  only  a  few  labor  people  will  question 
it — is  to  be  regretted,  for  no  one  has  benefited  more 
from  this  competition  for  his  loyalties  than  the  southern 
worker  himself. 

The  direction  and  financing  of  both  the  contesting 
sides  has  been  largely  non-southern,  which  is  again  a  mat- 
ter for  regret.  For  this  continues  the  colonial-paternal 
pal  tern:  the  autocratically  benevolent  plantation  owner 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  working  off  his  indebtedness  to 
a  northern  banker  has  simply  given  place  to  the  manager 
of  a  modern  branch  plant,  equally  tied  and  often  just  as 
autocratic  and  benevolent.  In  his  wake  have  come 
south  more  recently  the  modern  industrial  unions,  striv- 
ing to  maintain  their  influence  on  a  national  standard 
ot  wages  and  working  conditions  in  a  section  of  the  coun- 
try that  knows  little  about  "industrial  democracy"  and 
most  of  whose  leaders  have  shown  a  distinct  distaste  for  it. 

Mean  and  unromantic  though  the  struggle  be,  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  it  has  brought  to  the  South  are  very  real. 

Those  fortunate  Yankees  who  motor  to  Florida  or  the 
Gulf  Coast  each  winter  must  surely  notice  the  difference 
— tlu-  television  aerials  on  hundreds  of  small  farmhouses 
north  and  east  of  Atlanta;  the  rows  of  shiny  bicycles 
outside  rickety  clapboard  schools  for  Negroes  in  Missis- 
sippi; the  remodeled  mill  villages  along  the  Piedmont 
range  from  Danville  south  through  Charlotte  and  Green- 
ville; the  flashy  new  store  fronts  around  court  house 
squares  in  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Ten  years  ago  silk  stockings  blowing  in  the  wind  be- 
side one  of  those  chicken-coop  houses  that  straggle  along 
the  highways  outside  most  southern  towns  marked  the 
home  where  a  daughter  worked  in  the  mill.  Now  one 
looks  for  the  new  electric  refrigerator  and  washing  ma- 
chine on  the  porch.  For  now  it  is  more  than  likely  two 
or  three  members  of  the  family  are  bringing  cash  back 
from  town  each  Friday  afternoon. 


Everywhere  there  are  more  painted  houses  and  better 
dressed  people.  The  traveling  "outsider"  (for  the  South 
is  still  a  section  apart,  and  thinks  of  itself  as  such)  who 
has  no  prewar  memories  to  use  as  a  comparison  may  be 
distressed  on  occasion  by  the  winter  bleakness  of  the 
general  landscape,  the  relative  squalor  of  most  towns  once 
he  passes  through  the  better  residential  sections. 

But  as  he  drives  on  to  that  landscaped  tourist  court 
outside  the  next  town  (with  more  baths  and  inside  toilets 
than  the  whole  community  had  fifteen  years  ago)  he 
should  notice  the  new  brick  consolidated  school,  the 
swank  drive-in  theater,  the  streamlined  mill.  On  Sunday 
the  "mill-hand"  children  pouring  out  of  the  big  new 
brick  Church  of  God  Tabernacle  look  almost  as  straight- 
legged  and  well  dressed  as  the  business  men's  children 
coming  out  of  the  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  on  the 
other  side  of  town. 


IN  SUM,  THE  SOUTH  IN  1951  LOOKS,  ACTS,  AND  FEELS  MORE 
like  the  rest  of  the  United  States  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  century.  Most  people  still  cook  their  beans  and 
collard  greens  with  a  slice  of  salt  pork,  but  now  very 
often  that  side  meat  has  a  good  wide  streak  of  lean  in  it. 

Though  some  mourn  lost  "charm,"  the  South's  new  in- 
dustrial gain  is  considered  good  news  by  most  southerners. 
It  should  be  considered  good  news  by  the  rest  of  the 
country,  too.  For  these  thirteen  states  with  roughly  a 
fifth  of  the  nation's  population  are  producing  a  third  of 
its  children,  a  surplus  labor  force  that — despite  remark- 
able industrialization  of  the  home  region — is  sending  to 
the  North  and  Middle  West  millions  of  new  citizens. 
The  annual  influx  from  the  South  is  surpassed  in  size 
only  by  foreign  immigration  in  a  few  peak  years  before 
or  just  after  World  War  I.  What  these  children  have  to 
eat  and  the  way  they  are  educated  is  obviously  of  na- 
tional importance. 

During  the  1940's,  while  the  country  as  a  whole  boosted 
its  dollar  income  approximately  130  percent,  all  southern 
states  did  much  better  than  that,  with  Mississippi  actually 
making  an  increase  in  per  capita  income  of  something 
like  226  percent. 

The  South's  per  capita  income  in  the  early  1930's  was 
well  below  half  the  national  average.  Today  it  is  almost 
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As  against  cotton  picking,  southern  girls  find  factory  work  easy  and  well  paid 


two  thirds  of  the  national  figure.  While  a  substantial 
part  of  this  increase  has  come  from  higher  farm  prices, 
even  more  has  come  from  higher  industrial  wages.  For 
example,  in  textiles  the  average  minimum  wage  has  been 
boosted  in  fifteen  years  from  23  cents  an  hour  to  about 
87  cents. 

In  every  major  field  of  manufacturing,  the  South's 
share  of  national  earnings  has  gone  up:  in  tobacco  from 
53  to  58  percent,  in  all  textiles  from  36  to  40  percent,  in 
lumber  from  33  to  37  percent,  in  automobiles  and  rub- 
ber products  from  3  to  6  percent,  in  chemicals  from  15 
to  20  percent,  in  paper  from  12  to  15  percent — and  this 
trend  is  continuing. 

Since  the  post-reconstruction  days  of  Henry  Grady, 
southern  leaders  have  preached  that  their  section's  only 
path  up  from  poverty  is  through  industrialization.  While 
an  occasional  politician  might  sound  off  against  Wall 
Street  money  and  people  with  "foreign"  names,  the  best 
silver  in  the  best  homes  would  be  polished  up  to  enter- 
tain the  traveling  Yankee  who  brought  either  with  him, 
if  that  visitor  happened  to  be  looking  for  a  factory  site. 

Measured  volume-wise,  most  southern  industry  has  been 
developed  by  outside  firms  and  outside  capital  and  the 
proportion  of  outside  control  seems  to  be  increasing.  In 
a  brilliant  analysis  entitled  "Why  Industry  Moves  South," 
published  in  1948  by  the  National  Policy  Association's 
Committee  of  the  South,  two  economists,  Glenn  Mc- 
Laughlin  and  Stefan  Robock,  state: 

"The  extent  of  'foreign'  control  of  southern  industry 
is  suggested  by  some  1939  statistics  for  the  seven  states  of 
the  Southeast.  Nationally,  18.5  percent  of  all  manufac- 
turing establishments  were  branch  plants  and  they  pro- 
duced about  56  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  manu- 
factured products.  In  the  southeastern  region,  27.2  per- 
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cent  of  all  establishments  were  branch  plants  which  pro- 
duced almost  70.5  percent  of  the  region's  total  volume  of 
products.  This  dominance  of  branch  plants  also  un- 
doubtedly applies  to  new  facilities  constructed  since  1939 
although  no  exact  measures  are  as  yet  at  hand." 

McLaughlin  and  Robock,  basing  their  generalization;, 
on  eighty-eight  carefully  picked  case  histories,  say  three 
main  things  attract  industry  to  the  South:  southern  mar- 
kets, southern  raw  materials,  southern  labor,  in  that 
order  of  importance. 

These  findings  seem  to  have  surprised  almost  everyone. 
For  two  generations  southern  leaders  had  assumed  that 
"cheap,  cooperative,  native-born  labor"  was  their  section's 
main  attraction,  and  advertised  it  as  such.  When  the 
New  Deal  brought  in  federal  minimum  wage  laws, 
southern  congressmen  led  the  fight  against  them,  saying 
such  laws  would  kill  the  South's  chance  to  get  new  in- 
dustry. State  minimum  wage  laws  are  still  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  Yet  within  a  decade  after  total  wages 
paid  southern  labor  started  up,  the  markets  these  extra 
dollars  create  have  become  the  section's  most  important 
attraction  for  new  industry. 

McLaughlin  and  Robock  found  only  a  handful  of  their 
eighty-eight  new  plants — those  in  textiles,  garment-mak- 
ing and  shoes — were  attracted  south  by  the  relatively  lower 
wage  scales  they  found.  Even  the  textile  and  apparel 
makers  seemed  resigned  to  the  fact  that  whatever  differ- 
ential in  actual  hourly  rates  of  pay  they  might  now  enjoy 
would  soon  be  done  away  with,  leaving  them  only  the 
differential  (one  found  countrywide)  between  rates  of 
pay  in  small  .towns  against  those  paid  in  cities. 

Why,  then,  does  southern  labor  still  stand  as  an  im- 
portant attraction  to  industry  and  is  its  unorganized  status 
such  a  threat  to  unionized  workers  in  the  rest  of  the 
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country  ?  The  most  obvious  reason  is  that  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  hourly  rates  of  pay  and  total  labor 
cost  per  unit  of  output.  In  their  new  southern  plants 
managers  seem  able  to  get  more  production  for  the  dol- 
lars they  put  into  pay  envelopes.  Let's  see  how  this  is 
possible. 

The  South's  high  birthrate  plus  the  swift  mechanization 
of  agriculture  is  sending  literally  millions  of  new  workers 
into  towns.  This  makes  labor  considerably  more  plenti- 
ful than  in  the  older  industrial  sections.  When  a  manager 
opens  a  new  factory  he  can  pick  his  employes  more  care- 
fully, concentrating  on  the  younger  age  groups.  Employes 
who  have  a  background  of  underpaid  farm  work  and 
little  choice  in  industrial  employment  prove  to  be  more 
amenable  to  the  new  work  procedures,  increased  work- 
loads, the  major  shifts  in  what  might  be  called  "factory 
customs"  that  usually  come  when  a  modernized  plant  is 
put  into  operation.  This  leads  to  less  turnover  and  lower 
rates  of  absenteeism. 

It  is  remarkable,  given  the  widespread  popular  belief 
to  the  contrary,  that  not  one  industry  studied  by  the 
writers  of  "Why  Industry  Moves  South"  had  found 
southern  workers  less  efficient  than  others  and  many  re- 
ported them  more  efficient,  more  eager  to  learn,  and — 
of  particular  importance — much  more  willing  to  work 
third  shifts. 

A  textile  engineer  of  my  acquaintance  explained  why 
his  chain  had  decided  to  open  a  new  plant  in  South 
Carolina  rather  than  nearer  the  main  market  area: 

Land  was  cheap,  he  said,  allowing  them  to  use  the 
more  efficient  all-on-one-floor  layout.  The  milder  weather 
made  construction  a  bit  cheaper,  too.  Since  most  of  the 
workers  have  cars,  the  company  was  able  to  set  their  fac- 
tory down  in  the  middle  of  the  country  rather  than  in 
or  near  a  town.  But  the  main  attraction,  he  said,  was 
the  ease  with  which  they  could  get  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  the  midnight  shift. 

Industrial  improvements  in  his  line,  it  would  seem, 
are  moving  so  fast  one  cannot  build  a  new  mill  with- 
out considering  that  it  may  be  out-of-date  in  twelve  to 
fifteen  years.  So  plants  are  planned  for  more  or  less 
continuous  operation.  Being  able  to  get  labor  for  a 
third  shift  whenever  needed  without  paying  a  premium 
would,  in  itself,  make  die  location  of  great  advantage. 

The  beautiful  synthetic  fabric  factory 
this  engineer  helped  to  build  and  land- 
scape sits  in  the  middle  of  a  particu- 
larly woebegone  stretch  of  gullywashed 
cotton  country,  though  around  it  are 
well  fertilized  lawns  and  pastures, 
owned  by  the  company.  The  plant  is 
air  conditioned  throughout.  The  cafe- 
teria, used  jointly  by  workers  and  man- 
agement, could  serve  as  a  movie  set 
for  a  fashionable  cafe.  During  their 
lunch  hour,  employes,  most  of  them 
young  women  from  the  nearby  farms, 
stroll  along  the  hallways  to  see  attrac- 
tively decorated  show  windows  in 
which  the  management  displays  its 
own  products  made  into  dresses  by 
famous  couturiers,  with  signs  telling 
die  girls  where  they  can  buy  the  ma- 
terials and  patterns  at  a  discount. 

At  night  floodlights  add  to  the  fac- 


tory's glamour.  What  tenant  farm  girl,  seeing  this  sight, 
knowing  its  promise  to  her  of  almost  a  dollar  an  hour, 
is  going  to  be  disturbed  by  the  thought  of  night  work? 
She  who  has  often  picked  cotton  all  day  in  the  hot  sun 
to  earn  a  dollar  will  be  slow  to  believe  the  word  of 
organized  textile  workers  in  the  Nordi  when  they  say 
the  pace  at  which  she  must  work  in  the  new  floodlit  mill 
may  endanger  her  own  health  and  put  a  strain  on  older 
workers  for  whom  she  is  unwittingly  setting  the  pace. 

The  willingness  of  such  young  women  to  spend  their 
nights  tending  spindles  in  southern  mills  has  already  had 
a  direct  effect  on  work  standards  in  New  England,  where 
both  managers  and  union  representatives  have  been  forced 
by  southern  competition  to  agree  to  changes  in  laws  that 
once  protected  women  from  night  work  in  factories. 


u 


'NTIL  THE  LATE  1930's,  TEXTILES  DOMINATED  THE  SOUTH- 
ern  industrial  picture  as  completely  as  cotton  and  tobacco 
growing  dominated  its  agriculture.  About  half  the  in- 
dustrial wages  earned  in  the  southern  states  today  comes 
from  work  in  either  textile  or  garment  factories.  Fortu- 
nately, this  system  of  "one  crop  industry"  is  changing. 
In  the  last  decade  the  expansion  of  heavy  industries  pay- 
ing relatively  higher  scales  of  wages  has  outstripped  tex- 
tile expansion. 

Many  of  these  heavy  industries  have  expected  that  the 
new  employes  would  be  unionized;  a  few  have  even  en- 
couraged this.  Strong  and  very  genuine  industrial  trade 
unions  exist  in  the  Soudi  today  in  paper-making,  rubber, 
auto  assembly,  chemicals,  and  aluminum.  They  join  the 
strong  unions  in  southern  steel  and  coal  that  fought  their 
way  to  recognition  in  the  1930's. 

Few  of  these  new  unions  could  have  gained  a  foothold 
without  extensive  financial  aid  from  the  North.  Most 
still  lean  very  heavily  for  direction  upon  their  national 
organizations.  In  general,  the  locals  are  conservative, 
their  members  often  apologetic.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  them  explaining  that  their  own  peculiar  situation 
demands  a  trade  union  but  they  are  seldom  ready  to 
give  personal  assistance  to  workers  in  other  plants  who 
are  fighting  for  a  union  of  their  own.  Away  from  the 
shop  they  are  reluctant  to  be  identified  with  the  union. 
Labor  seldom  maintains  in  these  new  branch  plants  the 


Many  southern  industrial  wage  earners  also  garden  or  farm 
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1951  version  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse  at  a  southern  crossroads 


power  it  holds  in  the  more  central  locations  where  mem- 
hers  have  a  tradition  of  trade  union  activity  and  where 
local  political  and  governmental  controls  are  as  respon- 
sive to  their  pressures  as  to  the  employers'.  Throughout 
their  study  McLaughlin  and  Robock  show  the  attention 
given  by  new  industries  in  picking  their  site  to  the  atti- 
tude of  state  and  local  officials  on  such  matters  and  the 
town's  reputation  for  "maintaining  industrial  peace." 

Ruled  by  state  and  local  governments  who  see  unionism 
as  a  bar  to  the  industrial  expansion  they  desperately  need, 
surrounded  by  the  mass  of  poor  farming  people  who  have 
the  fixed  idea  that  high  union  wages  are  responsible  for 
their  own  low  standard  of  living,  plagued  by  racial  dif- 
ficulties that  bring  the  democratic  policies  of  national 
unions  into  dangerous  (and  easily  exploitable)  conflict 
with  local  customs  and  beliefs,  threatened  constantly  by 
the  influx  of  fresh  workers  from  the  farms  willing  to 
take  jobs  at  almost  any  price — it  is  remarkable  that  these 
trade  unions  have  made  the  progress  in  the  South  that 
they  have.  It  is  even  more  remarkable  that  violence  has 
played  such  a  relatively  minor  part  in  their  formation. 

The  situation  in  textiles  is  quite  different.  Here  in  the 
South's  oldest  and  still  most  important  industry  unions 
have  contracts  in  fewer  than  one  fifth  of  the  mills,  and 
in  many  of  these  their  hold  is  tenuous. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  the  CIO  unions,  in  an- 
nouncing their  jointly  financed  and  directed  "Operation 
Dixie,"  three  years  ago  focused  their  attention  on  textiles 
and  have  expended  most  of  their  effort  since  that  time 
on  this  one  industry.  For  in  the  southern  textile  situa- 
tion lies  a  hard  economic  lesson  for  all  organized  labor. 

As  long  as  forty  years  ago  textile  manufacturers  began 
moving  south  out  of  New  England  to  escape  the  higher 
wages  and  lower  work  loads  being  forced  upon  them 
there.  Last  year  Seabury  Stanton,  president  of  Hatha- 
way Manufacturing  Company  of  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  spokesman  for  a  group  of  New  England 
mill  operators,  told  a  congressional  committee  that  slightly 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  is  now 
located  in  the  South.  Organization  in  the  New  England 
mills  is  almost  complete.  Since  the  unions  had  not  been 
able  to  force  upon  the  southern  mills  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  that  would  give  the  mills  of  New  England 
some  basis  for  fair  competition,  Mr.  Stanton  was  asking 
Congress  to  set  minimum  wages  and  working  conditions 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  the  New  England  group 
to  stay  in  business.  The  wage  differentials  against  which 


northern  mills  have  to  operate,  said  Mr. 
Stanton,  amount  to  20.7  cents  an  hour, 
when  all  "fringe"  benefits  are  figured 
in. 

This  manufacturer  was  not  speaking 
for  the  majority  of  textile  chains  whose 
largest  holdings  are  already  in  the 
South  and  who  are  more  and  more 
limiting  their  expansion  to  this  area. 
In  some  few  instances  manufacturers 
have  moved  machinery  and  facilities  to 
escape  union-imposed  wages  and  work- 
loads— "runaway  shops"  the  union  calls 
them.  The  vast  majority  of  the  shifts 
have  a  more  complex  background,  but 
the  results,  in  so  far  as  the  union  is 
concerned,  are  the  same. 

With  no  strong  union  hold  on  their 
main  production  centers  now,  textile 
chains  can  play  non-union  plants  off  against  union  plants 
and  vice  versa.  Recently,  for  example,  the  Roanoke  Mills 
Company  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina,  announced 
general  wage  increases  in  all  plants  except  the  one  having 
a  union  contract.  After  several  months  of  delay  the  mat- 
ter was  adjusted,  but  the  union  lost  its  contract  the  follow- 
ing year.  Early  in  February  of  this  year,  when  workers 
threatened  to  strike  the  woolen  plant  of  the  Stephens 
chain  at  Rockville,  Connecticut,  a  notice  appeared  on  the 
company's  bulletin  board  saying  the  plant  would  shut 
down  and  move  south  if  work  loads  equal  to  those  in 
their  southern  plants  were  not  accepted. 

Until  the  federal  government  put  a  floor  under  wages 
with  its  NRA  legislation  in  the  early  New  Deal  days,  one 
found  in  southern  textiles  nearly  the  lowest  wages  and 
most  appalling  living  and  working  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  Though  there  were  outstanding  excep- 
tions, the  industry  was  owned  and  run  in  small  units. 
Competition  was  ruthless.  Operations  were  sporadic — 
several  months  of  day-and-night  shift  work  and  then 
equally  long  stretches  of  no  work  at  all — while  families 
used  expensive  credit  at  the  company  commissary  to  get 
side  meat  and  corn  meal. 

The  workers  the  textile  plants  attracted,  again  with  out- 
standing exceptions,  were  people  of  little  education  whose 
childhood  on  tenant  farms  or  in  the  back  coves  of  the 
southern  mountains  had  given  them  no  preparation  to 
fight  in  an  organized  way  for  their  own  betterment.  The 
custom  was  to  shut  them  off  in  mill  villages  where  they 
continued  to  live  in  isolation,  a  bitter,  violent,  pitiful 
group  whose  towheaded  children  were  taught  their  place 
as  "mill-hand  kids"  whenever  they  ventured  across  the 
tracks  in  much  the  brutal  manner  that  they,  in  their 
turn,  taught  Negro  children  the  curse  of  being  a  different 
kind  of  outcast. 

Fifteen  years  of  prosperity  have  made  a  vast  change  in 
this  picture.  In  the  industry  there  has  been  a  wholesale 
consolidation  of  the  small,  locally  owned  units  into  well 
financed  mill  chains,  either  by  outright  purchase  or  cen- 
tralized financing  and  marketing.  Modern  personnel 
policies  brought  improved  mill  houses.  Now  the  newer 
mills  are  not  building  houses  at  all.  Workers  travel  in 
their  own  cars  and  live  on  small  farms  or  in  ordinary 
town  neighborhoods. 

Given  another  twenty  years  of  prosperity,  the  old  .class 
distinctions  between  "mill  hands"  and  other  southern 
wage  earners  may  disappear  altogether.  Today,  how- 
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ever,  these  class  differences  remain  strong  and  show 
themselves  clearly  in  the  textile  worker's  attitude  toward 
himself  and  his  fellows — his  lack  of  self-confidence,  his 
mistrust  of  his  own  leaders  in  dealings  with  such  superior 
beings  as  the  boss,  his  preference  for  leaders  that  come 
to  him  from  outside  the  "mill-hand"  group  and  at  the 
same  time  his  readiness  to  turn  upon  that  leadership 
whenever  he  is  cowed.  The  class  concept  can  be  seen, 
too,  in  the  typical  middle  class  southerner's  sincere  dis- 
belief when  confronted  with  the  idea  that  a  textile 
worker  is  capable  of  having  anything  to  say  about  his 
own  place  in  the  economic  scheme  of  things. 


UNION  ACTIVITY  IN  SOUTHERN   MILLS  HAS  EXISTED 

for  two  generations.  Every  few  years  long-suffered  griev- 
ances would  erupt  into  strikes  that  spread  from  one  mill 
town  to  another,  often  with  no  reference  to  immediate 
causes.  With  little  organization  to  guide  them,  these  pro- 
tests were  more  like  peasant  uprisings  than  purposeful 
strikes  and  were  so  regarded  by  most  communities  where 
the  police,  and  on  occasion  the  state  troopers,  were  dis- 
patched to  deal  with  them. 

After  a  period  of  excitement,  a  show  of  solidarity, 
many  bloody  brawls  and  enough  shooting  to  frighten 
all  but  the  bravest,  the  orgy  would  be  over.  Strikers 
straggled  back  through  the  mill  gate,  where  the  foreman 
waited  to  blacklist  out  of  employment  in  his  or  any 
other  mill  in  the  district  the  ones  he  recognized  as  ring 
leaders.  And  if  the  authorities  did  not  deal  with  what- 
ever "outsider"  might  have  been  a  party  to  the  disturbance 
there  were  generally  enough  disillusioned  textile  workers 
to  do  the  job  themselves,  often  the  same  men — and  wo- 
men— who  a  few  days  before  were  beating  up  their  fel- 
low employes  who  wanted  to  go  back  to  work. 

Such  was  the  great  uprising  of  the  late  1920's,  when  a 
handful  of  Communists  were  blamed  for  the  months  of 
turmoil  around  Gastonia  and  other  towns  in  the  Carolina 
textile  strip.  Such  was  the  uprising  of  1934,  with  its 
living  squadrons.  Calls  would  come  to  a  striking  group 
trom  those  still  working  in  the  next  mill  village:  "Come 


pull  us  out.  We  want  you  to  shut  us  down,  too.  They 
wanted  leadership.  They  wanted  to  hit  back  at  the  boss. 
The  idea  of  gaining  through  unionism  a  chance  to 
achieve  a  measure  of  independence,  to  gain  for  them- 
selves as  ordinary  textile  workers  a.  chance  to  help  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny  and  to  bear  responsibility  for 
their  part  in  it  was  beyond  them. 

The  strikes  of  1937-38  were  more  solidly  based.  The 
CIO  had  begun  the  painfully  slow  process  of  educating 
in  the  fundamentals  of  trade  unionism  what  textile 
workers  it  could  reach  in  this  climate  notably  unhealthy 
for  union  organizers.  A  few  contracts  were  gained. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  it  seemed  a  new  era  had  come  for 
the  textile  worker  and  his  union.  Under  this  govern- 
ment-sponsored arrangement  there  appeared  to  be  a  way 
for  them  to  get  union  recognition  and  collective  bar- 
gaining without  resorting  to  pitched  battles.  For  a  brief 
time  this  was  the  case  and  though  community  opposi- 
tion was  still  great  certain  headway  was  made. 

Then  war-born  prosperity,  new  personnel  policies  of 
the  larger  mills,  and  those  minimum  wage  laws  organized 
labor  itself  had  fought  so  hard  to  get  through  Congress 
began  to  make  textile  organization  even  more  difficult. 
The  "mill  hands"  found  they  were  getting  better  wages 
and  working  conditions — as  their  employers  kept  inform- 
ing them  pointedly — "without  having  to  pay  tribute  to 
any  outside  union  bosses." 

Still,  grievances  did  keep  popping  up  and  locals  were 
formed.  Seemingly  realizing  the  necessity  for  solid  or-, 
ganization  rather  than  emotional  outbursts  the  CIO's 
textile  union  leaders  set  out  on  a  policy  of  organizing 
through  NLRB  elections.  Their  first  few  victories 
brought  demands  for  contracts  giving  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  similar  to  those  won  in  the  northern  mills. 
•  The  industry  massed  to  combat  this  approach  with  the 
same  kind  of  determination. 

While  the  textile  union  was  able  to  win  many  elec- 
tions in  the  mills,  the  full  record  shows  that  this  peace- 
ful means  of  organization  brought  very  few  actual  con- 
tracts into  effect.  For  the  election  results  being  legally 


Many  plants  provide  recreational   facilities,  such  as  this  yarn  mill  pool  for  workers  and  their  families 


sanctioned  depended  ultimately  for  enforcement  not 
upon  strikes  but  upon  the  actions  of  the  courts.  Court 
action  means  delay.  While  the  lawyers  squabbled  and 
fenced  there  was  plenty  of  time  for  the  employer  to  show 
those  workers  taking  an  active  part  in  the  union's  cam- 
paign the  error  of  their  ways. 

Time  after  time,  a  year  or  two  elapsed  between  the  day 
the  union  won  the  right  to  negotiate  and  the  day  NLRB's 
staff  could  give  a  ruling  on  their  protest  that  the  employer 
refused  to  bargain  in  good  faith.  Meanwhile,  the  local 
chapter  would  have  disintegrated,  its  membership  fright- 
ened, or  disillusioned,  or  simply  fed  up.  Some  hearings 
were  stretched  out  over  a  five-year  period,  and  when  they 
eventually  reached  the  U.  S.  District  Court  the  employers 
found  a  remarkably  simple  solution.  They  would  agree 
to  negotiate,  following  another  election,  and  the  whole 
round  would  start  over  again. 


B 


URLINGTON   MlLLS  CORPORATION  RUNS   FORTY-FIVE  MILLS 

in  the  South.  Union  organization  has  been  undertaken 
in  fifteen  of  these.  The  NLRB  has  issued  at  least  nine 
orders  directing  the  company  to  cease  and  desist  from 
unfair  labor  practices,  such  as  interference  with  employes 
in  their  right  to  organize,  discharges  of  employes  for 
union  activity,  and  refusal  to  bargain  in  good  faith.  In  at 
least  two  instances  the  Board  secured  enforcement  decrees 
in  the  federal  courts.  Though  the  union  has  been  certi- 
fied as  bargaining  representative  in  eight  of  Burlington's 
mills  over  the  last  twelve  years,  not  a  single  agreement 
has  ever  been  negotiated. 

This  summary  of  Burlington  Mills'  relations  with  the 
textile  union  appears  in  a  recently  released  report  of  the 
Senate's  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management  Relations. 
The  report  describes  textile  management's  methods  of  de- 
feating the  unions  in  some  detail.  It  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  say  that,  despite  the  still  widely  scattered  owner- 
ship prevalent  in  the  industry,  methods  used  by  various 
managements  are  strikingly  similar.  Warnings  about  clos- 
ing down  the  mill  if  the  union  wins  the  election  are  in- 
cluded in  almost  uniformly  worded  letters  from  the 
manager  to  his  employes;  the  same  "national  religious 
monthlies"  carrying  stories  about  the  foreign  birth  and 
non-Anglo  Saxon  lineage  of  union  leaders  appear  free  of 
charge  in  workers'  mail  boxes;  the  same  pictures  of  CIO 
officials  dining  with  Negroes  are  distributed  on  hand- 
bills; the  same  law  firms  are  used  as  consultants  in  direct- 
ing both  the  management's  campaign  before  the  elections 
and  in  handling  whatever  Labor  Board  cases  might  arise 
after  they  are  over. 

Since  the  southern  textile  employers  did  not  give  the 
Senate  subcommittee  the  benefit  of  testimony,  we  do  not 
have  a  similarly  documented  account  of  union  tactics. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  industry  group  is  match- 
ing labor's  united  southern  drive  with  its  own. 

Industry's  view  is  that  the  South — and  the  southern 
worker — does  not  want  or  need  unionism  and  it  is  going 
to  protect  employes  from  what  it  considers  dues-ex- 
tortion. The  CIO  claims  the  southern  worker  is  being 
exploited  in  the  same  way  that  northern  workers  were 
before  they  won  union  contracts  and  that  they  have  never 
been  given  a  chance  to  make  up  their  own  minds  about 
unions,  freed  from  the  feudal  domination  of  the  boss, 
the  local  police,  and  hostile  public  opinion. 

Whoever  is  right,  the  original  Wagner  Act,  if  its  ad- 
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ministration  had  been  well  enough  manned  and  financed  : 
to  give  speedy  justice,  would  have  afforded  each  side  a 
chance  to  prove  its  point  without  undue  coercion  of  the 
workers  themselves.  Now,  weakened  by  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  and  the  systematic  legal  evasion  adopted  as 
a  common  tactic  by  employers,  NLRB  offers  no  such 
chance  for  peaceful  solution. 

The  unions  are  not  going  to  cut  off  their  southern 
drive.  Money  to  finance  it  will  still  keep  coming  not 
only  from  textile  unions  in  the  North  who  see  that  every 
new  unorganized  factory  in  the  South  threatens  their  own 
standards  but  also  from  other  unions  who  know  that 
if  the  textile  industry  is  able  to  shed  its  union-enforced 
standards  in  this  way,  other  industries  are  likely  to  fol- 
low its  example. 

Tactics  of  organization  may  change,  however.  At 
present  the  textile  drive  is  directed  and  manned  by  a 
group  of  dedicated  young  men.  Matured  in  the  New  Deal 
decade,  they  operate  on  the  principle  that  government  and 
the  courts  will  eventually  respond  to  what  they  consider 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
work.  They  hold  summer  conferences  where  textile 
workers  get  training  in  community  organization,  labor 
history,  and  political  action.  They  hold  institutes  in 
Washington  where  delegates  from  local  unions  hear 
speeches  by  congressmen,  economists,  experts  on  foreign 
affairs. 

The  older  trade  unionists  who  have  come  to  the 
southern  drive  from  coal,  steel,  and  other  unions  who 
fought  their  way  to  recognition  with  the  aid  of  brass 
knuckles,  matching  goon  squad  with  goon  squad,  are 
growing  impatient  with  these  methods.  The  gradualists, 
they  say,  haven't  any  hope  of  getting  legal  justice  in  the 
obviously  hostile  southern  courts  or  fair  dealing  from 
the  obviously  hostile  southern  law  enforcement  officers. 
They  contend  southern  unions  must  make  their  own 
"justice"  the  way  it  has  been  made,  for  example,  in  the 
coal  fields. 
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HE    CIO's    TEXTILE    UNION    HAS    MANY    LEADERS    OV    OUT- 

standing  ability  whose  services  are  sought  often  by  the 
federal  government,  universities,  and  foundations.  Un- 
fortunately this  union  is  at  present  weakened  by  internal 
disputes,  stemming  in  part  from  genuine  differences  of 
opinion  over  tactics  but  largely  the  result  of  frustration 
and  discouragement  as  more  and  more  employers,  tak- 
ing their  cue  from  the  success  of  the  southern  opposition, 
stand  out  against  long  established  union  agreements. 
Thus,  a  national  union  that  was  approaching  mature  re- 
sponsibility in  the  field  of  labor-management  relations  is 
threatened  at  its  foundations. 

Strikes  and  more  strikes  can  be  expected  in  southern 
textiles;  violence  and  more  violence.  The  battle  will  go 
on  between  management  and  labor  for  America's  newest 
labor  market  and  the  South  will  continue  to  improve  its 
economic  status  in  the  meanwhile. 

A  new  generation  of  industrial  workers — better  fed, 
in  better  health,  more  knowledgeable  than  their  parents- 
will  soon  represent  a  majority  of  the  southern  people. 
Business  is  already  beginning  to  flourish  through  their 
energy  and  spending  power.  And  if  some  greater  ele- 
ment of  political  and  economic  democracy  can  be  made 
part  of  the  South's  new  life,  then  the  country  as  a  whole 
will  benefit  from  its  renaissance. 

THE  SURVEY: 


Mrs.  Havia's  Race  Against  Time 

The  stubborn,  heroic  effort  of  a  Finnish  family  to  keep  together  and  to  re-es- 
tablish a  home  could  be  repeated  almost  endlessly  around  the  war-ravaged  world. 


PILTTI  HEISKANEN 


__J  AV1NG    MILKED    HER    COWS,    ANNA    HAVIA,    THE    OWN  Ell 

I  of  a  small  farm  on  the  Karelian  Isthmus,  Finland, 
as  crossing  the  courtyard  of  her  house,  early  in  the 
orning  of  November  30,  1939.  She  saw  a  red  fire  which 

the  whole  southeasterly  horizon.  It  was  accompanied 
'  a  steady,  rolling  sound.  For  a  few  seconds  she  thought' 

was  a  thunderstorm,  then  realized  that  the  weather 
as  freezing  cold.  She  stood  in  the  dark  courtyard  a 
oment  longer,  watching  the  flaming  sky  in  the  direc- 
an  of  the  Soviet  border,  fifteen  miles  away.  Then  she 
ent  quickly  into  the  house  and  woke  her  children.  Her 
oughts  were  with  her  husband  who  was  with  the  Fin- 
sh  Army,  in  the  direction  of  the  fire.  Before  the  short 
had  turned  dark  again,  the  family  was  fleeing  from 
)me,  leaving  practically  all  their  possessions  behind  for 
ic  enemy. 

This  scene  was  repeated  in  about  100,000  Finnish  fami- 
;s.  That  winter  started  for  them  a  period  of  war, 
'acuation,  living  in  other  people's  corners,  armistice, 
jain  war,  return  to  old,  burned-down  homes,  rebuilding, 
*ain  fleeing,  again  living  in  the  homes  of  others,  once 
lore  building  new  homes. 

When  Mrs.  Havia  was  standing  in  her  yard,  witnessing 
ie  beginning  of  the  Soviet  invasion  which  was  to  make 
:r  homeless,  I  was  doing  the  same  from  another  point, 
i  miles  to  the  west.  I  fought  with  the  Finnish  Army 
;rough  the  Winter  War  and  when  it  was  over  I  came  to 

e  United  States. 

In    1948,   I   went   back   to   Finland   and   remained   for 

ore  than  eight  months,  the  first  GI  student  in  that 
mntry.  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  had  become  of  the 

splaced  Finns,  and  in  what  way  the  extensive  govern- 

ent  measures  had  helped  them. 

To   do   this    I    chose   Mrs.   Havia's   old   village   for   a 

ise  study.     About  400  persons  had  lived  there  in  1939. 

traced  them  to  their  new  homes  and  saw  some  60  per- 

nt  of  them,  Mrs.  Havia  and  her  family  among  them, 
i.ere  is  her  story,  as  she  told  it  to  me,  a  story  which 

Klerscores  the  problems  of  health,  housing,  family  rela- 

>nships,    morale,    common    to    the    world's    displaced 

illions. 
:  "I  was  never  so  much  aware  of  time  as  I  am  now," 

ie  said.  "When  somebody  asks  what  day   it   is  I   look 
the  clock  on  the  wall.     Every  hour  that  passes  is  a 

ctory   for   me   and    I   am   looking  for   the   next  one   to 
yone,  too. 


— By  a  new  American,  formerly  a  journalist  in 
Finland,  now  studying  for  his  doctorate  in  social 
science  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in 
New  York  City. 


"It  is  because  of  the  trouble  in  my  lungs.  About  a 
year  ago  I  had  a  hemorrhage  and  I  have  had  four  more 
since.  The  doctor  says  my  lungs  are  pretty  bad.  'You 
should  go  to  the  sanatorium,  Mrs.  Havia,'  he  says,  'so 
that  you  would  live  longer.'  Me  in  a  sanatorium!  With 
whose  money?  Who  would  take  care  of  the  cows?1' 

The  war  years  caused  great  increase  of  sickness  in  Fin- 
land. Between  1943  and  1946,  a  diphtheria  epidemic 
claimed  about  4,000  lives.  But  it  was  tuberculosis 
which  took  the  heaviest  toll  during  the  war  period. 
Since  the  war,  much  preventive  work  has  been  done, 
with  the  help  of  the  United  Nations  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund,  and  virtually  every  child  now 
has  been  inoculated  against  TB. 

"About  two  more  years,  I  figure,  and  I  will  be  ready  to 
die,"  Mrs.  Havia  continued.  "By  that  time,  Pekka  will  be 
eighteen.  Now  he  is  too  young  to  take  care  of  the  house, 
even  with  the  help  of  the  younger  children.  The  doctor 
doesn't  say  whether  I  will  live  two  more  years.  I  can't 
tell  myself.  Sometimes  I  feel  weak  and  don't  want  to  get 
up  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  I  am  better.  I  don't 
have  to  look  at  the  mirror  to  know  that  my  face  is  white 
and  thin.  I  have  no  flesh  any  place.  No,  I  am  not  going 
to  die  of  old  age.  I  am  only  a  little  over  forty  and  I 
come  from  a  long-lived  family.  But  now  I  hope  I  will 
last  just  two  more  years.  And  that  Pekka  won't  get 
my  sickness." 


T, 


HIS     QUESTION     OF     MANPOWER — WHICH     INCLUDES     ALSO 

womanpower — is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  dis- 
placed farmer.  Whether  he  returns  to  the  land  or  tries 
to  start  a  new  life  in  a  city  or  town  turns  on  that  point. 
The  household's  economic  recovery  depends  largely  on 
the  number  of  strong  arms  in  the  family.  Mrs.  Havia's 
family  really  lacked  manpower  for  a  farm.  But  she  was 
attached  to  the  land,  as  she  showed  in  returning  con- 
stantly to  the  thought  that  if  she  and  her  children  to- 
gether can  span  the  next  few  lean  manpower  years, 
they  can  hold  on  to  the  farm.  She  had  been  forced  to 
use  part  of  her  meager  capital  to  buy  the  house  be- 
cause there  was  nobody  to  build  one. 

"I  guess  I  better  go  out  and  see  how  Pekka  is  getting 
along  with  the  plowing,"  Mrs.  Havia  reminded  herself. 
"Isn't  the  wind  cold  for  May  ?  I'll  put  a  jacket  over  my 
shoulders.  It's  a  man's  jacket.  Lots  of  women  in  Fin- 
land wear  a  man's  jacket  now,  or  an  American  army 
jacket.  This  is  my  man's-^a  Russian  prisoner  of  war 
stabbed  him."  As  we  walked  along  Mrs.  Havia  con- 
tinued her  story. 

"Our  fields  run  all  the  way  from  here  to  the  river. 
We  got  some  of  the  steep  river  bank.  We  had  to  buy  it, 
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there  was  nothing  else  at  the  moment,  but  it's  tough  on 
the  boy  and  tough  on  the  horse. 

"He  is  small  for  his  age,  Pekka  is.  That's  the  way 
with  farm  boys  who  start  working  too  early.  But  he 
has  broad  shoulders  and  he  is  strong.  In  two  years  he 
will  be  a  man. 

"I  guess  he  will  need  a  woman  when  I  keel  over. 
Every  farm  needs  a  woman.  And  children,  to  take  over 
later  on.  A  neighbor  down  the  road,  in  that  direction, 
got  scared  when  his  only  son  was  wounded  in  the  war. 
His  old  ivoman  wasn't  young  any  more,  but  they  both 
hoped  against  hope  and  now  they  have  a  new  generation 
coming  up,  a  boy  baby. 

"I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  woman  Pekka  will  get.  I 
hope  she  will  be  strong  and  not  shy  of  working  fifteen 
hours  a  day.  A  wife  is  cheaper  to  keep  in  the  long  run 
than  a  maid.  You  don't  have  to  pay  wages  for  a  wife 
and  you  get  more  work  out  of  her.  And  you  get  kids 
growing  up. 

"The  horse  is  getting  old  but  she  will  last  a  few  more  j 
years.     She  is  a  good  girl.     When  we  left  Karelia  the 
first  time,  I  took  the  four  children  and  put  them  in  the  j 
sleigh.     She   pulled   us   half  the   way   through   Finland.  | 
It  took  her  three  weeks  to  do  it  but  she  did  it.     She  ! 
had  a  colt  following  her  but  when  we  got  past  Viipuri  his 
hoofs  got  all  worn  down  and  he  just  wanted  to  lie  down 
on  the  road  and  not  get  up  any  more.    We  tried  to  keep 
him.    We  tied  work  gloves  under  his  hoofs  but  it  didn't 
help.     I   had   to  sell  him  on   the  way.     He   went  to  a 
good  home. 

"That  was  1939.  My  husband  was  still  living  at  that 
time  but  he  was  at  the  front.  We  were  just  fifteen  miles- 
from  the  Russian  border  and  when  they  attacked  we  hadi 
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THE  SURVEY 


Opposite,  above,  a  barn  where  a  dis- 
placed family  from  Mrs.  Havia's  village 
lives  with  their  horses  and  cows;  fce/ow, 
an  evacuee  housewife  kneads  bread  in 
the  new  house  the  family  is  building. 
Finnish  farmers  raise  and  process  vir- 
tually all  their  food. 


Right,    an    evacuee   in    his    farm    cart 

stops  for  a  roadside  chat;  below,  a  tiny 

i    fauna    (steam    bath)    serves    as    a    tem- 

]    porary  home  for  some  of  Mrs.  Havia's 

i    neighbors. 


to  leave  in  a  hurry.  I  took  the  children,  the  colt,  the 
cows,  and  some  of  my  clothing.  And  the  horse,  of  course. 
I  put  all  my  three  skirts  on.  The  pig  was  shot  right  in 
the  pen.  I've  always  felt  sorry  for  the  chickens.  They 
were  roasted  alive  when  the  house  and  the  barn  were 
burned  down.  Maybe  they  died  of  smoke  right  away. 

"In  1942  we  went  back  home,  but  in  1944  we  had  to 
leave  a  second  time.  My  man  had  been  killed  by  the 
prisoner  and  we  went  alone  again.  There  were  three 
hundred  Russian  prisoners  in  our  village,  helping  with 
the  farming.  I  learned  some  Russian  from  them.  They 
were  good  workers  and  they  didn't  cause  any  trouble 
until  one  stabbed  Heikki.  There  were  just  the  three 
soldiers  guarding  them,  Heikki  and  two  more.  When 
that  happened  I  remembered  how  a  Cossack  had  hit  me 
with  a  whip  in  1918. 

"Things  were  all  right  before  the  war.  Sure,  we  had 
to  work  hard.  We  cleared  ten  acres  of  field  from  a 
thick  forest,  with  just  an  ax  and  hoe.  In  the  end,  we 
didn't  have  to  buy  anything  we  ate  except  coffee  and 
sugar  and  salt. 

"Now  everything  is  different  but  it  was  worse  in  be- 
tween. It  took  us  some  time  before  we  got  this  place. 
Sleeping  between  newspapers  on  floors  of  houses  with 
broken  windows  was  what  made  me  sick.  We  all  got 
fever  but  the  kids  were  stronger.  Sometimes  we  came  to 

^ood  house.  In  one  place  we  were  put  in  the  best 
room.  I  warned  the  kids  not  to  go.  'You'll  scratch  the 
linoleum  floors,'  I  said." 


HE  PROBLEM  OF  LIVING  QUARTERS  FOR  THE  EVACUEES  WAS 

difficult.  Nearly  half  a  million  evacuees  moved  into 
Southern  Finland.  Living  with  strangers,  cooking  on 
i  one  hearth  with  them,  caused  endless  friction. 

Soon  a  land  reform  program  was  started.     To  date, 
lis  has  given  land  to  about  40,000  evacuee  families  and 
to    well    over    75,000    war    widows,    orphans,    and 
terans,  and  to  certain  tenants  and  agricultural  laborers, 
building  program  followed.    Most  of  those  who  settled 
the  country,  did  the  building  themselves.    Cultivating 
eir  new  land  at  the  same  time,  they  often  started  by 
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making  a  barn  for  the  animals.  When  that  was  ready, 
they  moved  to  the  horse  barn,  letting  the  horse  live  in 
the  cow  barn  for  a  while.  Or  they  began  by  building  a 
sauna  (steam-bath),  a  tiny  building  practically  every  rural 
Finnish  home  has.  When  the  sauna  was  ready,  the 
family  lived  in  it  until  they  had  time  to  build  the  house. 

The  land  program  kept  together  a  good  portion  of  the 
population  of  each  evacuated  village,  and  the  old  village 
leaders  continued  to  function  in  the  new  community. 
There  was  never  need  in  Finland  for  displaced  persons 
camps.  Everybody  was  given  a  chance  to  help  himself 
and  in  that  way  to  help  the  country. 

"It  was  our  good  luck  that  Jussi  and  Hanna,  the  second 
and  third  children,  were  sent  to  Sweden  right  after  the 
war,"  Mrs.  Havia  continued.  "That  was  the  toughest 
time  here  in  Finland.  When  they  came  back  after  three 
years  they  didn't  know  one  single  word  of  Finnish — 
they  couldn't  even  say  'mother.'  They  wanted  to  go 
back  the  same  night.  They  cried  for  three  weeks  in 
Swedish.  Pekka  and  I  had  to  watch  them  so  they 
wouldn't  run  away." 

During  and  after  the  war  Sweden  took  care  of  about 
100,000  Finnish  children,  most  of  them  from  evacuated 
families;  Denmark  also  took  several  thousand. 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  the  Finns  and  the 
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Germans,  in  the  fall  of  1944,  the  whole  civilian  population 
was  evacuated  from  Finnish  Lapland,  the  scene  of  the 
military  operations.  Over  50,000  of  these  were  sent  to 
Sweden.  When  the  war  ended,  eight  months  later,  and 
the  population  of  Lapland  returned,  they  found  nearly 
all  the  homes  burned  or  damaged.  However,  there  had 
been  no  civilian  casualties. 

"I  guess  we  are  not  worse  off  than  others.  Every 
family  has  troubles,  too.  I  heard  about  one  family  on 
the  border  which  had  their  land  full  of  mines.  They 
have  dug  up  two  hundred  of  them,  small  children  help- 
ing. All  we  dig  up  is  stones. 

"We  will  be  all  right  if  I  hold  out  until  Pekka  grows 
up.  And  if  peace  lasts.  He  is  a  strong  boy.  I  will 
always  remember  when  we  left  the  second  time,  the  cows' 
feet  got  sore  after  a  few  miles  and  we  almost  had  to 
leave  them  behind  for  the  enemy.  There  is  nothing  as 
bad  as  being  without  cows  when  you  have  to  flee  with 
young  children.  I  asked  Pekka  to  stay  with  the  cows 
and  to  drive  them  slowly  to  the  place  where  I  was  going. 
He  was  eleven  then.  I  took  the  horse  and  put  the 
other  children  in  the  wagon.  All  the  way  I  worried  about 
the  cows.  I  didn't  worry  much  about  Pekka.  I  knew  he 
would  be  all  right. 

"If  I  have  two  more  years  to  live  he  will  be  old  enough 
to  keep  the  farm.  If  I  let  it  go  now,  I  know  the  chil- 
dren will  never  have  a  home  of  their  own.  I  paid  for 
it  with  the  bonds  the  government  gave  me  for  the  two 
houses  we  lost  in  Karelia.  One  was  burned  in  the  Win- 
ter War  and  when  we  returned  in  1942  we  built  a  new 
house  in  the  old  place.  That  was  burned  down  in  1944. 

"I  didn't  put  the  fire  to  the  houses  myself.  I  didn't 
have  the  heart.  The  soldiers  did  it.  I  guess  a  farmer 
never  burns  his  own  house." 

T 

1  HE  FINNISH  GOVERNMENT  PAID  FOR  THE  LOSSES  OF  THE 
evacuees.  The  needed  money  was  raised  by  a  capital 
levy  which  taxed  away  about  10  percent  of  all  property 
in  Finland,  above  a  certain  minimum.  A  short  and  some- 
what simplified  description  of  the  operation  would  be 
like  this: 

Ten  percent  of  the  Finnish  population  lost  all  their 
property,  the  other  90  percent  lost  none.  The  Finnish 
parliament  passed  laws  which  shaved  off  10  percent  of 
the  property  of  the  larger  group,  giving  it  to  the  have- 
nots.  Then  everybody  had  90  percent  of  his  original 
wealth. 

"Sometimes  I  still  wonder  if  it  was  right  to  leave  Pekka 
behind  with  the  cows.  I  guess  it  was.  Losing  a  cow  is 
sometimes  almost  as  tough  as  losing  a  child. 

"Anyway,  he  did  what  I  asked  him  to  do.  When  the 
airplanes  started  bombing  he  ran  after  the  cows  which 
had  gone  wild.  He  was  a  light  boy  at  that  time  and 
he  couldn't  hold  the  two  of  them.  I  don't  think  he 
weighed  much  over  seventy  pounds.  Even  one  could 
pull  him  off  his  feet.  Finally  he  found  them  both  in  a 
forest. 

"With  Pekka  and  me  it  is  a  race  against  time.  He  is 
doing  his  best  to  get  older.  I  am  trying  to  keep  on 
living  a  little  longer.  I  hope  the  two  of  us  will  make  it. 
Then  I  will  be  ready  to  die.  I  think  I  better  sit  down 
on  this  stone  and  rest. 

"He  is  a  smart  boy.  After  he  found  the  cows  he  de- 
cided to  take  them  to  a  railroad  and  try  to  get  them  on  a 


train.  I  hadn't  thought  of  telling  him  about  that.  But 
when  the  bombers  came  over  again  and  he  saw  a  woman 
near  him  at  the  railroad  station  blown  to  pieces,  he 
fainted.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  he  went  right  after  the 
cows  and  found  them  again  in  a  forest. 

"It  is  funny  how  the  cows  in  Finland  got  to  be  air- 
minded,  like  the  rest  of  us,  always  looking  for  a  hiding 
place  whenever  a  plane  passed  over,  always  running  into 
the  bushes,  their  tails  straight  out. 

"We  are  living  better  now  than  last  year.  The  year  be- 
fore was  a  bad  one.  We  even  had  to  buy  bread.  A  hail 
storm  destroyed  almost  everything  we  planted.  When 
the  government  estimator  came  around  I  was  in  the 
church  and  did  not  see  him,  so  I  never  got  money  for 
the  damage.  I  wonder  if  I  should  still  ask  for  it. 

"The  cows  were  a  big  help.  We  did  get  them  back 
finally,  although  Pekka  lost  them  for  a  time.  When  he 
got  to  Lahti  some  officials  got  the  idea  that  such  a  small 
boy  shouldn't  go  into  a  barge  where  the  cows  were. 
'They  would  trample  him,'  they  said,  though  he  had 
brought  them  alone  all  the  way  from  the  Isthmus.  So 
they  put  him  into  another  boat  and  that's  how  he  got 
separated  from  the  cows. 

"When  1  saw  him  without  the  animals  he  was  all  tears. 
I  went  to  get  them  myself  from  the  other  harbor.  Then 
I  waded  into  the  lake  waist  deep  and  cut  some  grass  for 
them  that  nobody  else  wanted. 

"For  a  year  Pekka  couldn't  sleep  any  place  except  in 
my  bed,  because  of  the  terror  of  seeing  the  woman  blown 
to  pieces.  Then  I  knew  he  was  just  a  child,  after  all. 

"I  guess  he  is  still  a  little  ashamed  that  he  didn't  bring 
the  cows  all  the  way.  He  was  sixteen  a  few  days  ago 
and  this  is  the  last  year  I  will  get  the  government  allow- 
ance for  him.  'Buy  yourself  a  suit  for  confirmation  with 
it,'  I  said. 

"If  only  this  river  bank  wasn't  so  steep!  It  is  so  hard 
for  the  boy  to  work  it.  We  had  no  muddy  river  in 
Karelia — just  a  lake,  as  clear  as  can  be.  It  had  almost 
the  shape  of  a  heart.  In  the  summer,  when  we  got  up 
on  Sunday  to  go  to  church,  the  lake  looked  so  pretty.  We 
could  see  the  white  church  on  the  other  side  and  the  sound 
of  the  bell  came  over  the  water.  A  picture  of  the  church 
stood  upside  down  in  the  lake.  When  I  think  of  home 
I  think  of  those  Sunday  mornings  on  the  Isthmus. 

"When  we  left  we  had  to  leave  almost  everything 
We  were  told  to  take  just  what  the  horse  could  pull 
It  is  hard  to  decide  in  a  couple  of  hours  what  you  shouW 
take  after  you  have  worked  all  your  life  to  get  things 
you  wanted  to  have.  Some  got  all  mixed  up.  Our  neigh- 
bor lugged  over  a  hundred  pounds  of  salt  all  the  way 
through  Finland.  The  next  time  I  leave,  I  know  I 
wouldn't  take  salt,'  he  said  afterward.  A  relative  of  mine 
took  a  rooster  and  a  pair  of  clippers.  'What  did  you  take 
him  for?'  I  asked  her.  'If  you  had  taken  a  hen  you 
could  now  get  an  egg  a  day  and  if  you  had  taken  a  lamb 
you  could  cut  the  wool  with  the  clippers.'  She  said  she 
just  didn't  know  and  I  thought  that  I  understood  what 
she  meant.  Sometimes  I  tease  my  children  they  were 
lucky  I  didn't  take  a  bag  of  salt  instead  of  them. 

"I  guess  I  had  better  tell  Pekka  to  finish  for  the  day. 
See,  the  horse  is  steaming. 

"It  looks  like  a  good  time  to  plant  potatoes.  I  hope 
we'll  get  enough  rain  this  summer. 

"I'll  walk  closer,  instead  of  calling  him.  The  doctor 
told  me  not  to  talk  too  loud,  because  of  the  lungs." 
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On  the  Labor-Management  Front 


JOHN  A.  FITCH 


A".'  ATTEMPT  TO  REVEAL  PICTOKIALLY  THE  NATURE  OF  THE 
present  impasse  between  organized  labor  and  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
cartoon  in  the  March  8  issue  of  the  U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report — attributed  to  the  Des  Moines  Register 
Tribune.  A  troubled  looking  gentleman  labeled  "Wil- 
son" and  an  unworried  character  holding  the  reins  and 
a  whip  and  labeled  "Industry"  are  sitting  at  the  front  of 
a  light  one-horse  wagon  marked  "Economic  Mobiliza- 
tion." Behind,  where  there  is  no  seat,  "Farmer"  is 
perched  on  the  side  of  the  wagon  while  "Labor"  having 
rejected  the  edge  of  a  board  for  a  seat,  is  running  off 
with  the  right  hind  wheel  as  he  shouts,  "I  either  help 
drive  or  else.  ..."  The  caption  reads,  "Not  satisfied 
with  a  back  seat." 

This  cartoon,  which  might  well  have  appeared  in  the 
CIO  News  is  used  to  illustrate  an  article  explaining  that 
while  "outwardly"  the  current  argument  concerns  infla- 
tion, "inwardly"  it  is  merely  an  effort  on  the  part  of  ,the 
labor  leaders  to  "regain  the  power  they  lost  in  the  last 
election"  and  to  "force  a  show-down  on  the  issue  of  their 
power  in  advance  of  the  uncertain  outcome  of  next  year's 
election." 

The  justification  offered  for  the  walkout,  the  News  re- 
ports, was  a  wage  control  formula  that  "offered  labor 
nearly  everything  it  had  asked,"  a  formula,  moreover 
that  "in  some  quarters  .  .  .  has  been  interpreted  as  an 
open  invitation  to  wage  increases." 

This  interpretation,  of  the  controversy  which  is  playing 
havoc  with  administration  plans  in  Washington,  is  cited 
here  because  it  represents  a  view  that  is  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  editorial  reaction  in  much  of  the  daily 
press.  This  view  tends  to  center  around  the  idea  that  by 
its  recent  behavior  organized  labor  is  manifesting  an  un- 
willingness to  make  sacrifices  at  a  time  of  national 
emergency  and  that  it  won't  play  ball  unless  it  can  have 
its  own  way. 

What  are  the  facts  upon  which  these  judgments  are 
based?  Some  of  them  are  obscure,  but  a  general  outline 
of  the  background  of  the  controversy  is  possible,  as  well 
as  a  summary  of  some  of  the  more  obvious  developments. 

The    Office    of    Defense 


president  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  charge. 
Under  his  direction  is  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization, 
and  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board.  Michael  V.  DiSalle, 
former  mayor  of  Toledo,  heads  up  the  price  agency,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  is  Cyrus 
S.  Ching,  on  leave  from  his  position  as  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  This  board  as 
created  consisted  of  nine  members — two  public  members 
besides  Mr.  Ching,  three  industry  members  and  three 
labor  members.  Mr.  Wilson  has  as  principal  advisers 
General  Lucius  D.  Clay,  now  chairman  of  the  Conti- 
nental Can  Company,  and  Sidney  Weinberg,  a  New  York 
banker.  Until  the  recent  revolt  a  few  labor  men  occupied 
advisory  positions  at  various  levels  in  the  mobilization 
machinery. 

As  a  result  of  several  orders  and  modifications  of  orders 
either  recommended  by  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
and  approved  by  Mr.  Johnston,  or  issued  by  him  directly, 
the  wage  situation  as  this  is  written  is  as  follows: 

Basic  wages  are  frozen  at  the  level  existing  on  January 
25,  1951.  To  allow  for  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
wages  may  be  raised  in  the  amount  of  10  percent  over  the 
base  rate.  In  reckoning  the  percentage  of  increase,  costs 
of  fringe  benefits  agreed  to  on  or  before  January  25,  1951, 
will  not  be  taken  into  account,  but  those  agreed  to  after 
that  date  will  be.  Similarly  "escalator"  clauses,  providing 
for  periodic  adjustments  to  bring  wages  in  line  with  in- 
creased living  costs  will  not  be  a  factor  in  establishing 
the  wage  ceiling  if  written  into  contracts  on  or  before 
January  25,  but  after  that  date  wage  increases  and  cost 
of  living  adjustments  together  must  not  exceed  10  percent. 
"Hardship"  and  "inequities"  are  to  be  dealt  with  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.  These  rulings  are  subject  to  recon- 
sideration at  the  end  of  June. 

During  the  process  of  arriving  at  these  rulings  there 
was  continual  controversy  and  when  the  principal  de- 
cisions were  reached  on  February  16,  the  three  labor 
members  of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  resigned.  This 
was  done  at  the  instance  of  the  United  Labor  Policy 
Committee  which  was  set  up  last  December  to  coordi- 
nate labor  policy  in  connection  with  mobilization  and 

stabilization  activities.  It 
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consists  of  the  top  brass  in 
the  AFL,  the  CIO,  the 
railroad  unions,  and  other 
large  independents  —  but 
not  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  On  February  28, 
the  Policy  Committee 
called  on  all  labor  repre- 
sentatives serving  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  in  any  of 
the  defense  mobilization 
agencies  to  resign  "im- 
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mediately." 

Contemporaneously  with  these  resignations  the  Com- 
mittee issued  statements  designed  to  explain  its  actions 
to  its  constituency  and  to  the  public.  The  story  thus  set 
forth  is  complicated  and  at  times  difficult  to  follow,  but 
a  piecing  together  of  salient  points  from  many  sources 
reveals  a  picture  somewhat  as  follows: 

The  10  percent  ceiling  appears  to  have  been  a  com- 
promise. The  cost  of  living  as  revealed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Consumers  Price  Index  rose  rapidly 
after  June  1950,  and  was  still  rising  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  To  allow  for  this  and  further  upward  trends,  labor 
wanted  to  place  the  ceiling  at  12  percent.  Industry  mem- 
bers argued  that  the  rise  from  January  1950  to  January 
1951  was  8  percent  and  that  the  ceiling  should  be  fixed 
to  correspond. 

The  Policy  Committee  pointed  out  that  prices  were 
not  under  control,  and  that  until  they  were,  the  margin 
for  wage  increases  should  be  wider.  In  fact,  the  Commit- 
tee charged,  "The  price  stabilization  program  is  a  cynical 
hoax  on  the  American  people.  A  so-called  freeze  on 
prices  was  announced  at  a  moment  when  prices  were 
higher  than  ever  before  in  history.  .  .  .  Economic  Sta- 
bilizer Eric  Johnston  and  Price  Stablizer  Michael  DiSalle 
have  both  announced  that  nothing  they  can  or  will  do 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  will  stop  the  cost  of 
living  from  rising  another  6  percent  by  next  summer." 

Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg,  director  of  research  for  the  CIO, 
told  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  that  labor  would  accept  a  program  that  would 
allow  adjustment  of  wages  to  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living  "on  the  theory  that  if  we  were  really  successful 
with  an  anti-inflation  program  it  would  be  unnecessary 
for  wages  to  move  up  in  relation  to  prices  because  prices 
would  be  stationary."  But  that  is  not  what  is  happen- 
ing. "Wages  are  frozen,"  said  the  Policy  Committee — 
"Nothing  else." 

With  this  conclusion  the  United  States  News  appears 
to  be  in  agreement.  In  the  same  issue  in  which  it  holds 
that  the  effort  of  the  labor  leaders  is  designed  only  to 
recoup  their  political  fortunes,  the  News  refers  to  "The 
U.  S.  price  freeze"  that  "is  so  clearly  thawing,"  and  states 
flatly,  "Price  control  program  is  going  forward  at  a  snail's 
pace.  .  .  .  Actually,  OPS  has  little  hope  of  any  price  sta- 
bility until  midsummer  at  the  earliest." 


ANOTHER  POINT  OF  CONTROVERSY  RELATES  TO  MANPOWER 
policies.  The  Policy  Committee  states  that  Mr.  Wilson 
has  seized  control  in  this  area  "without  ever  discussing 
the  matter  with  his  labor  advisory  committee."  Labor 
thinks  that  manpower  policies  should  be  handled  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  it  distrusts  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization.  "No  American  wage  or  salary  earner," 
the  Policy  Committee  declares,  "may  feel  safe  that  the  big 
business  clique  in  control  of  that  agency  may  not  sud- 
denly seek  to  achieve  a  compulsory  draft  of  the  nation's 
workers." 

On  March  11,  it  was  announced  that  former  Senator 
Frank  P.  Graham  of  North  Carolina  had  been  appointed 
Defense  Manpower  Administrator  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  What  effect  this  may  have  on  the  situation  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

The  attitude  of  suspicion  toward  the  "big  business 
clique  in  control"  indicated  above  may  be  the  most  im- 


portant factor  in  the  whole  controversy.  At  the  same 
time  it  is,  of  all  the  factors,  the  most  involved  and  diffi- 
cult to  untangle.  How  much  of  labor's  irritation  on  this 
subject  has  a  solid  foundation  of  fact,  and  how  much  of 
it  may  be  due  to  difficult  personalities  on  both  sides  is 
anybody's  guess. 

Labor  says  that  all  the  top  policy  men  are  drawn  from 
big  business,  and  this  appears  to  be  true.  They  have 
asked  to  have  a  labor  man  at  Mr.  Wilson's  elbow,  equal 
in  status  with  General  Clay  and  Mr.  Weinberg.  To  date 
this  desire  has  remained  unfulfilled.  Apparently  the  La- 
bor Policy  Committee  asked  Mr.  Wilson  early  in  January 
both  to  name  a  labor  advisory  group  in  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization,  and  a  labor  man  to  a  responsible 
post  in  his  office,  as  well  as  to  admit  labor  representation 
to  all  policy  and  administration  levels.  Apparently,  also, 
he  accepted  the  idea  of  a  labor  advisory  group,  but  gave 
little  attention  to  the  other  requests.  Nevertheless,  in 
February  George  Harrison,  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Clerks  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Johnston  as  his 
"special  assistant." 

In  February  also,  the  United  Labor  Policy  Committee 
sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson,  renewing  their  request  of  the 
previous  month  to  have  a  labor  man  in  the  top  office. 
Mr.  Wilson's  reply,  more  than  a  week  later,  said  that  he 
had  "previously  advised"  the  Labor  Policy  Committee 
that  he  "would  be  glad  to  consider"  this  proposal— a 
statement  that  was  immediately  denied  by  the  Committee. 
A  week  later,  the  Committee  said  that  they  would  give 
careful  consideration  to  Mr.  Wilson's  "belated  invitation," 
but  a  week  after  that,  the  United  Labor  Policy  Com- 
mittee said  in  its  formal  statement  giving  reasons  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  labor  representatives  from  defense  agen- 
cies that  such  representation  and  also  that  "which  is  now 
offered  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  window  dressing." 

On  March  7,  Mr.  Wilson  was  reported  to  have  said  to 
a  reporter,  "I'm  damned  if  I  know  what  they  want." 

The  United  States  News,  in  its  issue  of  March  9  says 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  "As  top  man  of  General  Electric  he  was 
accustomed  to  running  a  great  industrial  empire  in  his 
own  way.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson,  now  64,  makes  his  own  de- 
cisions and  sticks  to  them,  battles  for  them.  He  can  be 
quick  tempered,  and  is  prone  to  speak  his  mind  abruptly 
in  A  loud  and  raspy  voice.  Political  factors — such  as  la- 
bor's situation — do  not  weigh  heavily  with  him.  The 
labor  leaders  find  Mr.  Wilson's  personality  abrasive." 

To  sum  up,  the  labor  men  believe  that  no  serious  effort 
is  being  made  to  control  prices  and  that  a  definite  ceil- 
ing on  wages  is  therefore  arbitrary  and  unjust.  They 
see  big  business  men  running  the  stabilization  agencies 
and  labor  men  relegated  to  subordinate  positions.  How- 
ever fair-minded  these  business  men  may  be,  personally, 
labor's  resentment  is  understandable.  Whether  it  was 
good  judgment  to  withdraw  in  hot  anger  in  February, 
without  making  further  efforts  at  adjustment  is  another 
question. 

•*••*••*• 

A    FURTHER    POINT    OF    DIFFERENCE    WITH    THE    INDUSTRY 

leaders  relates  to  the  question  of  an  agency  to  handle 
labor-management  disputes  during  the  emergency  period. 
Labor  wants  a  board  like  the  War  Labor  Board  of  World 
War  II  to  handle  both  wage  stabilization  and  all  disputes 
not  ironed  out  in  collective  bargaining.  Industry  wants 
two  boards,  with  the  disputes  board  handling  only  "eco- 
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nomic"  controversies.  As  this  is  written,  efforts  to  solve 
this  controversy  had  made  little  headway.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  refusal  of  Economic  Stabilizer  Johnston  to  approve 
a  wage  agreement  in  the  meat  packing  industry  that  went 
beyond  the  10  percent  formula,  had  led  to  a  threat  of  a 
nationwide  strike. 


THAT  PART  OF  THE  WAGE  STABILIZATION  FORMULA  RELAT- 
ing  to  "escalator"  clauses  has  directed  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  agreement  between  the  railroads  and 
the  unions  of  non-operating  employes,  negotiated  at  the 
White  House  on  March  1.  The  agreement  gave  the  em- 
ployes an  increase  of  l2l/2  cents  an  hour  on  the  average 
hourly  wage  of  $1.48,  which  was  within  the  10  percent 
limit  of  the  stabilization  order.  But  the  contract  provides 
also  for  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  every  three  months, 
beginning  with  April.  The  adjustment  on  that  date,  if 
made  in  accordance  with  the  contract,  apparently  will 
bring  the  wage  rise  to  a  point  greater  than  10  percent. 
The  stabilization  order,  it  will  be  remembered,  does  not 
permit  escalator  clauses  negotiated  after  January  25  to 
operate  to  the  extent  of  penetrating  the  wage  ceiling. 
Which  will  give  way — the  Johnston  formula,  or  the  wage 
agreement  arrived  at  in  the  White  House  with  the  as- 
sistance and  approval  of  John  Steelman,  assistant  to  the 
President — is  an  interesting  question. 

The  speed  with  which  the  settlement  was  reached  in 
the  non-operating  case,  after  four  months  of  negotia- 
tions, is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  two-year"  struggle  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  the  railroads  and  the  four 
brotherhoods  representing  the  operating  men,  which 
is  still  before  the  Mediation  Board.  John  Steelman, 
who  successfully  mediated  the  case  involving  the  "non- 
ops"  had,  it  was  supposed,  settled  the  other  dispute  also, 
when  a  tentative  agreement  was  signed  at  the  White 
House  in  December  1950  by  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  chiefs  of  the  four  brotherhoods.  That 
agreement  had  to  be  referred  to  the  general  chairman. 


representing  the  employes  on  each  of  the  railroads,  and 
they,  with  practical  unanimity,  rejected  it. 

With  the  railroads  technically  in  the  hands  of  the 
government — seizure  having  been  effected  last  summer 
because  of  strikes  and  threatened  strikes — and  with  in- 
junctions restraining  strike  action,  the  controversy  con- 
tinues to  be  a  problem  for  the  railroads,  the  brotherhoods, 
and  the  National  Mediation  Board. 


OTHER  RAILROAD  LABOR  DEVELOPMENTS  WITHIN  RECENT 
months  include  the  inauguration  of  a  new  union  to  be 
known  as  the  United  Railway  Workers,  which  will  at- 
tempt to  organize  in  one  body  all  the  operating  men 
now  represented  by  the  brotherhoods.  This  organization, 
reminiscent  of  the  American  Railway  Union  organized 
by  Eugene  V.  Debs  in  the  early  Nineties,  got  off  to  a 
limited  start  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  March. 

Another  move  to  organize  railway  workers  was 
launched  in  January  by  the  CIO  and  was  said  to  be  di- 
rected toward  the  unorganized  among  the  non-operating 
men.  This  is  a  field  long  pre-empted  by  AFL  unions, 
and  came  at  a  time  when  the  effort  toward  unity  in  the 
labor  movement  had  appeared  to  be  stronger  than  at  any 
time  since  the  creation  of  the  CIO  in  1936. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  events  seem  to  be  stirring  an  im- 
pulse in  the  direction  of  cooperation  if  not  unity.  Identi- 
cal aims  on  the  political  field,  and  a  sense  of  common 
danger  arising  from  the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  have  been  leading  AFL  and  CIO  increasingly  to  co- 
operate on  local  and  state  levels.  The  organization  of 
the  United  Labor  Policy  Committee  last  December  has 
established  a  united  front  on  the  national  level.  It  will  be 
a  long  time  before  the  barriers  that  separate  the  two 
federations  can  be  broken  down  to  a  point  where  organic 
unity  may  be  possible,  but  that  nothing  like  the  old 
bitterness  and  conflict  between  them  will  again  arise,  is 
a  reasonable  belief. 


CLOSED  CYCLE 

George  Ebey 


All  things  melancholy  have  a  sound 
implicit  with  remembrance:  rain 
tapping  on  the  window  pane; 
footsteps  on  deserted  ground. 

Voices  of  old  newspapers  heard 

as  whispering  headlines  in  the  gutter: 

yesterday  muted  to  a  mutter  — 

a  sound  both  melancholy  and  absurd. 


The  pressure  of  the  world  betrays 
sunk  bodies  into  sustenance  for  weeds; 
mocks  grief  with  procreation  and  proceeds 
to  smother  sorrow  in  a  wealth  of  days. 

The  memory  turns  to  no  avail 
on  footsteps  and  the  moving  rain: 
these  transitory  things  remain 
as  transient  as  a  fingernail. 


The  seasons  go  from  fall  to  fall. 
The  long  ships  go  from  dock  to  dock. 
The  clock  hands  clasp  upon  the  clock: 
this  is  the  saddest  sound  of  all. 
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On  Behalf  of  Young  Migrants 


What  one  state  is  trying  to  do  to  better  the  lot  of  the  rootless, 
neglected,  unschooled  children  whose  families  "follow  the  crops." 

LOUISA   R.   SHOTWELL 


'W; 


HY     GO     HOME     SO     EARLY,     BETTY?"     ASKED     THE 

teacher  at  the  child  care  center.  "The  trucks 
haven't  begun  to  come  in  from  the  fields.  It  may  be 
hours  before  your  mother  and  father  are  back." 

Betty,  aged  twelve,  expertly  shifted  her  baby  sister  to 
a  one-arm  hold  and  with  her  free  hand  detached  a 
dubious  apple  core  from  the  mouth  of  her  four-year-old 
brother.  Then  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone  she  answered: 
"They  like  for  me  to  have  supper  hot  when  they  get  in." 

Skeptical  of  this  explanation,  the  teacher  persisted: 
"What  will  you  give  them  to  eat?" 

"Same's  we  allus  have,  b'cause  it's  all  I  can  cook,"  re- 
plied Betty  without  rancor.  "Spaghetti  'n'  mashed  pota- 
toes 'n'  jello.  See  ya  tomorrow,  Miss  Edith." 

As  the  days  went  by,  the  teachers  at  the  center  pieced 
together  the  story  of  Betty  and  her  people.  It  was  fairly 
typical  of  the  army  of  migrant  agricultural  families  whose 
lives  of  grinding  poverty,  toil,  and  insecurity  form  one 
of  the  blackest  blots  on  our  national  life  today. 

For  the  first  six  years  of  her  life,  Betty's  home  had 
been  a  two-room  shack  in  a  Kentucky  mining  town.  Dur- 
ing a  prolonged  strike  in  1943  her  father  piled  his  family 
and  such  household  goods  as  they  could  carry  into  the 
family  jalopy  and  took  to  the  road,  finding  work  wher- 
ever extra  hands  were  needed  for  picking  fruit  or  for 
vegetable  harvest.  And  so,  during  her  second  six  years, 
Betty's  home  had  shifted  to  any  spot  where  the  crops 
were  ripe.  This  summer,  home  became  "beans"  in  cen- 
tral New  York  and  one  room  in  a  crowded,  insanitary 
migrant  labor  camp,  where  she  and  her  mother  took 
their  turn  at  meal-times  with  thirty  others  at  one  of  the 
half  dozen  rusty  wood  stoves  in  the  cook  shack. 

But  here  there  was  a  difference.  For  the  first  time  the 
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family  had  landed  in  a  camp  with  a  child  care  center. 
It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true  that  from  six-thirty  in  the 
morning,  when  the  big  trucks  rolled  in  to  transport  the 
mothers  and  fathers  to  the  bean  fields,  until  their  return 
anywhere  between  five  and  nine  at  night,  there  was  a 
pi. ice  where  children  could  be  safe  and  well  fed. 

Not  many  parents  sent  children  over  nine  years  old 
to  the  center,  but  Betty's  father  insisted  that  while  the 
beans  were  "running  good"  they  could  afford  the  twenty- 
five  cents  a  day  to  send  Betty  along  with  the  younger 
ones  and  try  to  get  her  fattened  up  with  some  of  that 
cod  liver  oil. 

Most  of  the  20,000  seasonal  laborers  whom  New  York 
recruits  annually  for  fruit  and  vegetable  harvest  follow 
the  crops  from  Florida  and  Georgia  up  the  eastern  sea- 
board, traveling  in  family  groups.  About  4,000  of  them 
are  children  under  fourteen.  They  hit  New  York  in 
June  or  early  July,  make  occasional  moves  within  the 
state,  often  remain  north  through  October.  They  are 
concentrated  in  five  areas,  from  the  potatoes  and  cauli- 
flower of  Suffolk  County  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island, 
through  the  fruit  counties  of  the  lower  Hudson  River 
Valley,  and  the  fertile  Mohawk  and  Finger  Lake  farms 
to  the  orchards  and  vineyards  south  of  Buffalo. 

The  migrant's  earnings  vary  with  the  weather  and  the 
market.  His  employment  is  irregular.  He  has  no  social 
security,  no  minimum  wage;  nor  has  he  voting  residence, 
community  ties,  a  place  where  he  belongs.  It  was  a 
grower  who  remarked:  "It's  always  the  lowest  income 
group  on  whom  we  depend.  Who  else  wants  to  work 
that  hard  for  that  little  money?" 

For  the  migrants'  children  this  means  catch-as-catch- 
can  schooling,  two  weeks  here  and  three  months  there; 
a  chip-on-the-shoulder  feeling  that  other  people  are  going 
to  reject  them  as  dirty,  ignorant,  irresponsible;  fear  of 
never  having  enough  of  anything;  erratic  home  discipline; 
no  stable  social  relationships. 

One  child  clung  to  the  teacher  as  her  family  called  to 
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her  to  get  into  the  truck  to  move  to  the  next  crop,  wail- 
ing, "Every  time  I  find  a  friend  I  have  to  lose  her!"  A 
boy  boasted  of  four  fathers — each  of  them  filled  the  role 
successively  as  the  mother  and  children  moved  from 
camp  to  camp. 

The  New  York  State  child  labor  regulation  fixes  the 
minimum  working  age  at  sixteen,  though  working  per- 
mits may  be  granted  for  children  who  are  fourteen. 
What  happens  to  the  younger  children  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  family  go  to  the  fields  at  six  in  the  morning 
to  work  till  dark?  Some  are  left  in  camp  to  run  wild. 
Others  are  taken  to  the  fields  and  staked  out  at  the  end 
of  the  row;  or  if  the  government  agent  does  not  come 
around  to  check,  they  may  pick,  too. 
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HE      IDEA      OH      PROVIDING      A       ['LACK      K)l<      CHILDREN       Ol 

migrants  to  be  looked  after  while  elders  work  in  the  fields 
was  introduced  into  New  York  State  in  Cortland  County 
in  1931.  It  was  initiated  by  the  Home  Missions  Council, 
a  church  agency  which  represented  a  number  of  demoni- 
nations  in  providing  service  to  migrant  families. 

Year  by  year,  growers  in  various  parts  of  the  state  be- 
gan to  request  help  from  the  Home  Missions  Council  in 
setting  up  and  managing  child  care  centers.  The  plan 
was  fostered  by  local  citizens  groups  which  worked  with 
growers  to  raise  funds  for  staff  salaries  and  stimulate 
donations  of  crib  sheets,  toys,  sunsuits,  and  food  for  a 
daily  hot  lunch.  But  the  plan  spread  slowly.  By  1942 
there  were  six  of  these  child  care  centers  in  the  state.  As 
a  result  of  federal  funds  made  available  under  the  Lan- 
ham  Act,  the  number  jumped  to  twenty  in  1943. 

When,  in  1946,  federal  funds  were  withdrawn  and  the 
-.late  put  funds  into  the  program,  it  became  illegal  for  a 
religious  agency  to  administer  it,  so  the  state  and  the 
growers'  association  took  it  over  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

In  1949,  eleven  child  care  centers  in  seven  counties 
nave  a  total  of  15,986  days  of  care  to  622  children.  But 
'In-  summer  of  1950  witnessed  a  drop  to  eight  centers  in 


six  counties,  partly  because  of  consolidation  but  chiefly 
because  of  a  cut  in  state  funds. 

At  present,  85  percent  of  the  financing  comes  from  the 
state,  15  percent  from  the  growers  and  from  parents'  fees. 
Every  Monday  the  parent  pays  |1.50  for  each  child  who 
will  be  in  the  center  during  the  week  to  come;  there  are 
no  refunds.  What  the  parent  pays  is  supposed  to  cover 
the  cost  of  food:  mid-morning  fruit  juice,  cod  liver  oil, 
and  graham  crackers;  dinner  of  meat  or  a  substitute, 
vegetable,  bread  and  butter,  milk,  dessert;  afternoon 
snack  of  sandwiches  and  milk.  When  the  trucks  are 
late  bringing  parents  home  there  is  a  supper  of  cereal. 

New  York  State  sets  up  these  units  only  upon  the  re- 
quest of  an  employer  with  assurance  that  there  will  be  at 
least  twenty  children  in  the  center;  or  a  number  of 
growers  may  band  together  and  provide  transportation 
to  a  central  location  for  children  from  several  camps. 

Floreen  and  Maureen,  whining  and  listless  five-month- 
old  twins,  weighed  respectively  five  and  six  pounds  the 
day  their  unmarried  mother  brought  them  to  the  center. 
Fifteen  weeks  later  they  sat  up  and  crowed  and  clapped 
their  hands  and  tipped  the  scales  at  seventeen  and  eigh- 
teen pounds.  The  mother  wanted  to  know:  "What  rule 
do  you-all  use?"  and  marveled  when  the  teacher  showed 
her  the  special  cereal,  the  orange  juice,  the  strained  vege- 
tables, and  explained  the  importance  of  regular  feeding. 

There  was  Evelyn  of  the  furtive  eyes  and  hostile  air, 
who  grabbed  all  twenty-four  pairs  of  scissors  from  the 
craft  shelf  and  fought  with  the  teachers  over  giving  up 
twenty-three  of  them;  it  took  patient  weeks  to  persuade 
her  that  even  if  the  scissors  were  distributed  around  the 
class,  there  would  still  be  a  pair  for  her;  that  sharing 
might  be  a  pleasure. 

Joseph  follows  the  crops  with  his  grandmother.  She 
brought  him  to  the  center  three  summers  ago  with  a 
word  of  caution.  "He  just  cain't  he'p  gettin'  in  trouble." 
At  eight,  very  bright,  a  great  tease,  Joseph  did  introduce 
complications  until  the  teachers  discovered  his  genius  for 
managing  the  younger  children,  keeping  them  enter- 


At  the  child  care  center  in  a  camp  for  migrant  farm  workers  in  New  York,  these  young- 
sters who  otherwise   would   run  wild  have  a   hot  lunch,  supervised  recreation,  and  rest 
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tained,  and  preventing  squabbles.  He  anticipated  their 
mischief  because  there  was  nothing  he  hadn't  already 
thought  of  himself,  and  his  powers  of  invention  for  dra- 
matic play  exceeded  those  of  the  trained  personnel.  Dur- 
ing the  third  summer,  whenever  a  day  came  that  Joseph 
was  absent,  the  teachers  felt  short-handed. 

Nobody  has  counted  the  total  pounds  gained  nor  added 
up  the  skills  acquired,  the  attitudes  changed  from  fear 
and  hostility  to  security  and  a  spirit  of  sharing,  the  lift  to 
worker  morale  when  children  are  in  safe  hands. 

But  parents  know  that  the  difference  is  considerable, 
and  so  do  many  of  the  growers.  In  the  King  Ferry 
Camp,  which  houses  up  to  1,500  migrants,  Roy  Tuttle, 
executive  of  the  Cayuga  Producers  Cooperative,  has  en- 
larged and  re-decorated  the  child  care  center  building. 
Earl  Clarke  points  with  pride  to  the  center  in  his  Pool- 
ville  camp.  And  Howard  Sisson  of  Sherburne  finds  that 
families  who  are  interested  in  their  children  make  the 
best  work  crews. 

For  describing  the  first  few  days  in  a  center,  bedlam  is 
an  understatement.  At  King  Ferry,  100  children  arrived 
on  the  opening  day  last  summer,  mostly  infants  and 
toddlers,  filling  the  place  to  overflowing  and  all  crying 
with  bewilderment  and  fear.  But  warmth  and  under- 
standing, quiet  insistence  on  routine,  and  assurance  of  a 
daily  welcome  soon  relaxed  fears  and  tensions. 

Two  weeks  later,  visitors  found  four  groups  of  happy 
children.  The  room  designated  for  adult  church  and 
recreation  on  evenings  and  Sundays  two-timed  as  a  week- 
day nursery,  windows  painted  a  religious  blue,  billiard 
table  pushed  into  one  corner  and  the  pulpit  into  another, 
and  on  the  floor  orderly  rows  of  clothes  baskets,  each 
containing  a  sleeping  baby. 

In  the  second  room,  toddlers  were  learning  to  feed 
themselves,  brush  their  teeth,  take  regular  naps,  share 
blocks  and  dolls.  Preschoolers  found  it  a  novel  experi- 
ence to  sit  at  a  table  and  eat  a  hot  lunch  with  spoon 
and  fork;  migrant  families  rarely  have  a  place  to  sit 
down  together  for  meals,  few  eat  with  table  implements. 

Trucks  carrying  migrants  on  long  hauls  are  usually 
covered  with  tarpaulin.  Given  hammer  and  nails  and 
an  old  crate,  nine-year-old  Charles  constructed  a  truck 
like  the  one  in  which  he  rode  north  from  Florida,  then 
asked  for  a  rag  to  put  over  the  top  and  sides.  "It's  gotta 
be  hot  and  stuffy  inside,"  he  explained. 

A  group  of  school-age  girls  helped  prepare  the  after- 
noon snack  for  the  toddlers.  Preparation  meant  "shop- 
ping" in  the  pantry,  spreading  sandwiches,  serving  milk 
without  spilling. 
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from  various  campuses,  among  them  Wellesley,  Smith, 
Cornell,  Keuka,  Oberlin,  Swarthmore,  Fisk,  Tuskegee, 
Hampton,  Spelman.  Occasionally  a  foreign  student  on 
exchange  scholarship  rounds  out  her  American  experience 
by  a  summer  as  a  child  care  center  aide,  as  did  Lana 
Oreshkovoz  of  the  University  of  Belgrade,  a  graduate 
student  at  Columbia  University. 

Year  after  year,  the  aides  beg  to  come  back.  Six  girls 
have  served  for  five  consecutive  summers.  Beverly  Sta- 
pleton,  who  began  helping  in  a  center  during  the  war 
when  she  was  fourteen,  is  now  a  graduate  of  Albany 
State  Teacher's  College  and  last  summer  directed  the  cen- 
ter at  Smyrna,  New  York. 


Usually  direction  of  a  center  takes  more  than  student 
experience,  and  supervisors  are  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  such  educators  as  Arraga  McNeill,  high  school  Eng- 
lish teacher  of  Wytheville,  Virginia,  and  Mary  Krewsome, 
Latin  teacher  of  Cortland,  New  York. 

Unlike  Betty  of  the  Kentucky  mining  family,  about 
three  quarters  of  New  York's  migrants  are  southern 
Negroes.  For  the  staff,  this  often  means  not  only  work- 
ing with  children  of  different  racial  groups  but  mingling 
on  a  personal  level  with  associates  of  another  race. 

Leaders  begin  orientation  in  a  special  two-week  course 
at  Cornell  under  the  Department  of  Child  Development 
and  Family  Relationships  and  then  set  up  a  demonstra- 
tion center  where  the  rest  of  the  staff  "learn  by  doing." 

"Scratch  one  migrant  problem  and  you  find  a  dozen," 
declares  Monica  Owen,  national  field  consultant  of  the 
Play  Schools  Association  on  loan  to  the  state  for  the  sum- 
mer of  1950.  "A  migrant  child  care  center  is  a  sociologi- 
cal microcosm,  a  natural  laboratory  for  the  student  in- 
terested in  social  and  economic  problems  and  child  de- 
velopment." 

Child  care  represents  only  one  angle  of  the  problems  of 
the  20,000  transients  New  York  brings  in  each  year  to 
keep  its  farm  economy  going.  The  state  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Farm  and  Food  Processing  Labor 
attempts  to  provide  health  and  welfare  services  for  mi- 
grants; to  raise  the  standards  of  housing  and  sanitation 
in  migrant  camps;  to  educate  the  grower  to  voluntary 
compliance  with  child  labor  regulations.  Since  some 
families  stay  north  as  late  as  November,  communities  are 
urged  to  welcome  migrant  children  into  local  schools, 
making  special  provision  for  them  when  necessary.  A 
spot  check  of  schools  across  the  state  in  October,  1949, 
showed  1,000  migrant  children  in  attendance. 
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always  a  popular  figure  in  the  community.  He  gets  it 
three  ways:  from  the  resident  who  resents  and  fears  the 
presence  of  the  migrants;  from  the  state  official  who  is  try- 
ing to  enforce  sanitation  and  child  labor  laws;  and  from 
the  socially  minded  groups  who  periodically  visit  him  to 
protest  conditions  in  his  camp.  If  he  provides  a  child  care 
center,  he  is  helping  to  answer  all  three  groups. 

New  York  has  not  had  stories  of  malnourished  and 
starving  children  like  those  which  shocked  California 
and  Arizona  a  year  ago,  but  combined  efforts  to  date 
have  only  touched  the  fringes  of  its  migrant  labor  situa- 
tion. Camps  with  child  care  centers  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween— only  enough  for  some  16  percent  of  the  children. 
Housing  in  a  great  many  camps  is  substandard  and 
health  services  inadequate  or  non-existant.  The  parent 
education  program  reaches  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  number  of  migrant  mothers.  There  is  frequent  eva- 
sion of  child  labor  regulations.  Most  deplorable  of  all  is 
the  tendency  among  growers  to  turn  over  their  camps  to 
labor  contractors  or  crew  leaders  and  so  free  themselves, 
at  least  legally,  from  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
their  workers. 

Nevertheless,  this  state  has  made  a  constructive  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  and  its  pattern  of  organization 
for  a  cooperative  attack  by  growers,  communities,  and 
public  bodies  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  other 
thirty-nine  states  whose  farm  economy  depends  on  sea- 
sonal labor. 
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"What  Is  Your  Draft  Status?" 


The  dilemma  which  confronts  young  Americans  today,  who  are  trained 
and   ready   to   work,   eager  to   "get   started" — and   subject   to   the   draft. 


RICHARD  F.  REDDIN 


WANTED:  FOR  RESPONSIBLE  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  TECHNI- 

CAL  POSITIONS  WITH  A  FUTURE,  THOUSANDS  OF  YOUNG  MEN 
WITH  SEVERE  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  DISABILITIES.  HEALTHY, 
WELL-ADJUSTED  MEN  NEED  NOT  APPLY. 

THIS,  WITH  NO  EXAGGERATION,  IS  THE  GIST  OF  ALMOST 
all  want  ads  today.  Many  jobs  are  available,  and 
judging  from  the  urgency  of  the  ads,  desperately  in  need 
of  qualified  men.  But  if  you  are  a  young  man  who  is 
ambitious  and  healthy,  they  do  not  want  you.  You 
simply  cannot  get  a  decent  job.  The  interviewers  are 
not  so  frank  as  the  ad  above,  but  they  ask  one  question 
which,  in  its  variations,  has  become  to  the  job  seeking 
young  man,  almost  the  death  of  hope.  The  words  are 
dilTerent,  usually  not  so  candid.  But  the  actual  question 
remains  the  same:  "What  is  your  draft  status?" 

This  simple  query  ends  most  interviews  and  excludes 
the  average  young  man  from  even  such  a  relatively 
simple  job  as  that  of  filing  clerk  or  typist,  forcing  him 
into  a  dead  end  position  with  quick  employe  turnover 
and  few  training  qualifications.  Often,  a  soda-jerk's 
apron  ends  the  elation  of  his  graduation  procession. 

It  may  be  months,  even  years,  before  he  is  called  into 
the  service.  During  this  time  he  is  unable  to  use  his 
training  to  make  a  start  on  the  career  for  which  he  has 
prepared.  Yet  this  is  a  time  when  full  utilization  of  the 
nation's  manpower  is  an  absolute  necessity.  There  are 
several  hundred  thousand  men  enrolled  in  the  various 
reserves.  In  addition,  there  are  many  thousands  more 
who  have  an  uncertain  draft  status,  who  might  be  called 
next  month,  but  are  just  as  likely  to  wait  a  year  or  more 
before  going  into  uniform.  Many  of  these  men  have 
studied  for  years,  developing  skills,  either  directly  related 
to  the  defense  effort,  or  essential  to  the  economy. 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  the  problem  by  saying  that  there 
is  no  justification  for  giving  jobs  which  require  skill  and 
a  company  training  period  to  men  who  are  likely  to  be 
called  at  any  time.  But  this  misses  the  point.  Often 
it  is  months  before  they  can  be  used  in  the  armed  forces. 
And  what  in  the  meantime?  Can  we  afford  to  exclude 
them  from  jobs  which  so  urgently  require  their  abilities? 
The  contribution  made  by  those  who  are  not  called  so 
quickly  would  more  than  balance  the  inconvenience  of 
losing  some  of  them  after  only  a  short  time. 

During  World  War  II,  little  effort  was  made  to  solve 
this  problem.  Yet  it  was  a  problem  which  persisted, 
though  usually  it  was  recognized  as  such  only  by  the  in- 


-By  a  recent  graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  who 
is  now  a  free-lance  writer  in  New  York. 


dividuals  who  were  hurt  because  of  it.  Throughout  the 
war,  thousands  of  man-hours  were  needlessly  wasted.  In 
the  present  emergency,  every  talent  and  ability  must  be 
used,  either  in  maintaining  the  general  economy,  or  in 
rearming.  It  is  dangerous  for  the  country  not  to  make 
use  of  these  men,  even  though  their  current  civilian  use- 
fulness may  extend  only  over  a  period  of  months.  We 
cannot  afford  to  waste  ability,  even  temporarily. 

This  useless  and  unnecessary  waste  of  manpower  in  a 
time  of  crisis  is  actually  only  a  part  of  the  problem.  After 
a  man  has  spent  years  in  training  himself,  he  becomes 
extremely  demoralized  by  the  frustration  of  being  barred 
from  his  normal  field  of  work  for  reasons  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  preparation  or  capacity.  As  he 
scans  want  ads,  trudges  to  agencies  and  personnel  offices, 
he  hears  again  and  again  the  same  answers  "Yes,  your 
qualifications  are  excellent,  your  background  exactly  what 
we  had  in  mind  for  this  job.  But  we're  sorry,  can't  even 
consider  your  application  at  this  time." 


1    RECENTLY  TALKED  WITH  A   MAN  WHO  HAD  SPENT  THREE  AND 

a  half  years  in  the  merchant  marine  during  the  last  war. 
After  the  war,  he  finished  college,  then  went  to  a  school 
of  architecture.  Recently  he  graduated  and  started  look- 
ing for  a  beginning  job.  Because  he  had  served  in  the 
merchant  marine,  he  is  subject  to  the  draft.  He  told  me 
that  though  he  was  high  in  his  class,  no  architectural 
firm  is  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  hiring  him  since 
they  might  lose  him  in  a  short  time.  Yet  his  career 
already  has  been  penalized  by  his  three  and  a  half  years 
of  war  work.  If  he  cannot  get  a  job  now,  and  gain  some 
actual  experience  before  he  dons  a  uniform  again,  he 
will  have  to  start  all  over  when  he  returns  once  more 
to  civilian  life.  And  how  can  he  make  that  new  start — 
with  no  references  at  all,  proving  that  at  least  he  once 
was  in  an  architect's  firm,  however  brief  the  connection  ? 

This  man  is  typical  of  thousands  who  confront  the 
same  dilemma.  In  an  employment  situation  which  is 
both  short-sighted  and  unpatriotic,  he  has  to  make  an 
unhappy  decision.  One  man's  solution  is  to  try  to  lie  his 
way  into  a  decent  job.  He  can  always  say  that  he  is  draft- 
deferred — and  sometimes  he  can  get  away  with  it.  An- 
other man  puts  on  a  porter's  cap  or  chauffeur's  gloves, 
automatically  pidgeonholing  his  real  contribution  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

This  is  particularly  galling  to  the  older  men  who  would 
have  no  problem  if  they  were  not  members  of  the  Re- 
serve. Yet  they  got  into  the  reserve  programs  either 
through  what  now  seems  to  them  a  misguided  patriotism, 
or  often,  because  they  had  ability  enough  to  qualify  as 
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officers  in  the  last  war.    Now,  as  ex-officers,  they  are  auto- 
matically members  of  the  Reserve. 

I  have  a  friend  who  was  for  three  years  an  officer  on 
an  LST  in  the  Pacific  during  the  last  war.  After  his  dis- 
charge, he  used  his  GI  rights  to  finish  college  and  go  to 
law  school.  He  graduated  in  June  1950,  just  as  the 
Korean  crisis  developed.  In  September,  after  deciding 
that  he  would  not  be  called  back  immediately,  he  tried  to 
place  himself  with  a  law  firm.  The  combination  of  his 
reserve  status  and  the  present  crisis  means  that  he  is 
subject  to  call,  yet  the  time  is  indefinite  He  cannot  get 
a  job  with  a  law  firm  because  they  fear  they  will  lose 
him  just  as  he  starts  to  "earn  his  salt."  He  told  me  that 
he  has  had  dozens  of  interviews.  All  the  lawyers  he 
talked  to  were  interested  until  they  learned  of  his  reserve 
status.  At  the  present  time,  he  is  working  in  the  mail 
room  of  an  export  corporation,  discouraged  about  the 
prospect  of  ever  practicing  law.  If  he  must  put  in  more 
years  in  the  Navy  without  even  a  beginning  at  his  pro- 
fession, he  may,  like  thousands  of  other  men,  decide 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  struggle  and  turn  to  a  quick  pay, 
low  skill  job. 

No  business  can  be  run  with  much  emotion,  even  the 
patriotic  variety.  But  these  men,  who  may  be  called  in 
a  few  months  or  years,  are  not  putting  aside  their  careers 
to  fight  for  themselves  alone.  Among  other  things, 
these  men,  when  they  go  into  uniform,  will  be  defending 
once  more  a  political-economic  scheme  which  allows  pri- 
vate business  to  have  a  choice  about  whom  it  hires.  Per- 
haps "free  enterprise"  owes  them  a  few  concessions. 

Whenever  this  problem  is  put  to  employers,  particu- 
larly as  they  are  sympathetically  saying  "no"  at  the  end 


of  the  interview,  they  acknowledge  the  seriousness  of  the 
issue.  But  as  one  man  told  me,  "After  all,  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  It's  too  bad  for  the 
boys  we  must  refuse.  We  wish  we  could  help  them. 
But  we  can't  run  a  business  that  way.  How  can  we  afford 
to  have  a  rapid  turnover,  afford  to  take  a  chance  that  the 
men  we  train  may  be  called  up  just  when  they  are  be- 
coming useful  to  the  firm?  We  can  only  employ  men 
who  will  be  with  us  long  enough  to  be  worth  some- 
thing." 

There  seems  to  be  logic  here.  But  on  second  thought, 
is  it  not  shortsighted?  A  guarantee  that  the  employer 
would  be  able  to  keep  these  men  for  a  longer  time  would 
make  them  more  valuable.  But  viewed  over  a  perspective 
of  years,  it  is  imperative  that  business,  industry,  and  the 
professions  use  them  now.  Jobs  now  will  help  assure 
their  eventual  return  to  useful  positions.  It  would  be 
stupid  indeed  to  plan  a  future  economy  manned  only  by 
the  unfit.  Yet  that  seems  to  be  the  most  likely  result 
of  present  policy. 

Laws  have  been  passed  to  prevent  job  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  a  man's  race  or  creed,  to  require  that  only 
factors  of  ability  be  considered  in  hiring.  Perhaps  some 
agency  is  also  needed  to  prevent  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  military  status.  Perhaps  the  question,  "What  is 
your  draft  status?"  should  be  outlawed.  Certainly  the 
present  and  potential  future  waste  of  ability  should  be 
checked.  The  disadvantages  of  giving  employment  to 
qualified  men  regardless  of  draft  status  would  be  more 
than  outweighed  by  the  benefits  of  immediately  increased 
manpower  and  the  ending  of  this  kind  of  discrimination 
against  the  healthy  and  well-adjusted.  . 


The  Old  and  The  Young  .  .  .  Ingeborg  Kayko 


What  do  you  say  now,  old  man, 
What  can  you  say  to  us? 
The  rocket  birds  are  in  the  air 
and  the  rivers  overrun  with  more 
than  dead  water  and  black  fish. 


Teach  you  son  surviving, 
tell  your  wife  not  to  cry. 
For  centuries  of  living 
bought  inch  by  inch  off  the  sky 
there  is  no  other  way. 


I  say  there  will  be  bone  from  bone 
and  some  day  in  a  cave  or  cleft, 
printed  on  a  chalky  stone 
men  will  find  your  footprint  left 
not  all  of  you  time's  theft. 


What  is  the  having  of  centuries 

if  my  now  must  fail? 

The  trumpet  crying  Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill 

lies  in  a  coffin  beflagged. 

Shall  I  wait  to  be  killed,  or  kill? 


But  what  of  tomorrow,  old  man, 
what  shall  I  tell  my  son? 
My  father  and  mother  had  a  house, 
we  are  the  locusts  unleafing  trees, 
and  city  rats  on  the  run. 


Killing  or  killed  you  will  be  lost, 

yet  if  one  man  and  woman  live, 

after  caves  and  flint  enough 

they  will  reach  the  street  where  you  leave  off; 

count  yourself  in  the  cost. 
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THE  SURVEY 


A  Water  Policy  for  the  USA 

An  over-all   plan  for  the  handling  of  the  basic  resources  on  which  life 
itself  depends — the  pith  of  an  epoch-making  study  and  report  to  the  nation. 


P.  ALSTON  WARING 


UNTIL  THE  RECENT  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
Water  Resources  Policy  report,  the  United  States 
had  never  had  in  all  its  history  a  statement  of  national 
objectives  in  the  whole  field  of  water  resources.  Because 
of  the  vital  importance  of  water  to  the  whole  economy 
and,  in  fact,  to  the  very  life  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
it  can  be  stated  without  reservation  that  this  step  in  the 
formulation  of  an  over-all  national  policy  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance. 

To  be  sure,  in  looking  back  over  the  past  decades  it  is 
evident  that  there  has  been  a  steady  evolution  in  build- 
ing a  body  of  law  governing  resource  management,  and 
a  considerable  achievement  in  the  beneficial  use  of  our 
water  supply  by  federal,  state,  and  private  enterprise. 
One  has  but  to  see  the  more  spectacular  examples  of 
resource  management  such  as  the  great  Hoover  Dam,  the 
Grand  Coulee,  and  the  magnificent  river  control  systems 
of  the  TVA  and  the  Central  Valley  of  California  Project 
to  understand  this.  But  on  the  whole,  reclamation,  flood 
control,  and  the  conservation  of  renewable  resources  have 
been  undertaken  piecemeal  and  as  need  has  arisen.  There 
has  never  existed  a  uniform  federal  policy  for  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  water  and  land  resources  to 
guide  projects  wherever  undertaken.  The  astoundingly 
good  results  have  more  than  often  suffered  from  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  unnecessary  wastefulness,  and  always  the 
danger — inherent  in  any  fragmentary  approach  to  larger 
problems — of  taking  unwise  and  irremediable  steps. 

It  is  becoming  clear,  however,  that  we  have  arrived  at 
a  point  of  new  departure  in  developing  our  resources  of 
soil  and  water.  Realizing  this,  the  President,  through  his 
Water  Resources  Policy  Commission's  report,  has  offered 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  Congress  recommenda- 
tions to  guide  them  in  the  development  of  a  national 


Two  articles  discuss  an  urgent  issue  of  modern 
American  life — the  wise  handling  of  the  basic 
resources  of  water  and  soil.  The  first  presents 
the  findings  of  a  federal  commission,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Morris  L.  Cooke,  which  recent- 
ly completed  a  two-year  study  and  an  outstand- 
ing report. 

In  the  second  (page  172),  Benton  MacKaye 
reviews  the  long  history  of  increasing'  govern- 
mental responsibility  and  action  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Waring  is  a  farmer  who  is  a  practicing 
conservationist,  author  of  two  books  on  farm  and 
rural  poblems,  "Roots  in  the  Earth,"  and  "Soil 
and  Steel,"  and  a  book  of  Indian  tales,  "The 
Peacock  Country." 


water   resources  policy   and  its  implementation   in   law. 

The  report  is  comprehensive  in  its  analysis  of  all  phases 
of  the  problem,  and  warrants  the  close  study  of  every 
thinking  citizen.  It  is  the  work  of  a  commission  of  seven 
men  and  an  able  staff,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Morris 
L.  Cooke,  outstanding  engineer,  who  headed  the  water 
resources  section  of  the  National  Resources  Board.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  Commission  adopted  at  its 
first  meeting  the  principle  of  arriving  at  decisions  by  tak- 
ing "the  sense  of  the  meeting"  rather  than  by  vote,  a 
method  commonly  used  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is 
declared  that  the  Commission  never  took  a  vote,  talking 
out  everything  in  conference  until  a  meeting  of  minds 
was  achieved.  There  is  no  minority  report.  The  Com- 
mission held  hearings  throughout  the  country,  and  drew 
upon  the  accumulated  facts  and  knowledge  compiled 
over  the  years  by  government  agencies  and  private  groups. 

The  first  of  three  volumes,  "A  Water  Policy  for  the 
American  People,"  was  published  last  December,  and  the 
two  succeeding  volumes,  dealing  with  the  details  of 
several  river  basin  studies  and  the  applicable  law,  have 
now  appeared.  President  Truman  is  expected  soon  to 
request  legislation  which  will  put  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  into  operation.  In  the  meantime,  the 
report  is  under  public  discussion  and  has  attracted  wide 
comment. 


w, 


HY  HAVE  WE  GOT  AROUND  FINALLY  TO  CONSIDERING  AN 

over-all,  coordinated  policy?  What  national  circum- 
stances encouraged  the  President  to  ask  for  this  survey 
and  these  recommendations  at  this  time? 

In  the  past,  of  course,  dramatic  events  have  precipi- 
tated the  nation  into  needed  and  long  overdue  action. 
The  dust  storms  of  the  Thirties  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  under- 
taking of  many  conservation  measures  in  the  last  two 
decades.  Unquestionably,  the  water  shortages  which  have 
plagued  the  huge  population  of  Greater  New  York  in  the 
last  two  years,  and  similar  situations  in  a  dozen  other 
large  cities  have  raised  a  question  in  the  public  mind  as 
to  whether  our  water  supply  might  be  running  out. 

With  the  exhortation  of  public  officials  to  curtail 
domestic  use  of  water,  the  weekly  "dry  days,"  the  experi- 
ments with  artificial  rain-making,  the  public  has  had 
its  attention  fixed  on  the  problem  of  water,  a  matter 
which  it  usually  takes  for  granted.  Several  other  reasons 
lie  behind  such  a  report  at  this  time.  The  Hoover  Com- 
mission, under  instructions  of  Congress,  had  made  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  organization — it  is  a  short 
and  logical  step  to  consideration  of  the  policies  that  should 
control.  Second,  the  army  has  discovered  that  in  case 
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of  a  shooting  war  we  might  encounter  the  greatest  cl 
culty  in  finding  the  large  quantities  of  water  requ  I 
for  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  fuels.    Some  pilot  pK  s 
already    set    up,    have    shown    that   the    manufacture  I 
these  fuels  from  gas,  shale,  and  coal  would  be  a  ml 
problem.    A  third  reason  probably  was  the  fact  that! 
an    increasing   number   of   occasions   the    President 
either  to  veto  bills  or  sign  them  with  a  protest  aga 
narrow  or  ill-conceived  legislation  with  regard  to  w; 
In  one  or  two  of  his  veto  messages  he  indicated  that 
were  working  at  cross  purposes  in  the  matter  of  pc 
just  as  the  Hoover  report  made  it  clear  we  were  w« 
ing  at  cross  purposes  in  the  matter  of  organization. 
As  against  the  short  range,  piecemeal  approach  wl 
has  characterized   policy-making  in  the  past,  the  P 
dent's  Commission  now  offers  a  long  range  and  wi 
conceived  program.    This,  perhaps,  is  its  most  impor 
contribution.     But   a   long  range  development  of   \v 
resources  is  a  vast  undertaking,  affecting  all  aspect 
American   life.     The   broad   assumption  on    which 
report  is  based  is  that  ours  is  an  expanding  economy, 
population  is  growing.    We  have  achieved  and  expec 
continue  to  enjoy  a  rising  standard  of  living.    Yet  me. 
to  maintain  present  standards,  the  report  emphasizes, 
need  to  husband  water  resources.    As  a  people,  we  1 
an  unenviable  though  perhaps  understandable  histor 
wastefulness  and  exploitation  of  resources.     But  we 
show,  on  the  other  hand,  a  substantial  record  of 
bandry.    The  federal  government  itself  has  done  m 
The  Reclamation  Act,  the  creation  of  a  Forestry  Ser 
and  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the  vast  and  succe; 
growth  of  the  Soil  Conservation  District  movemeni 
indicate  important  steps  in  this  field.    The  federal  gov 
ment  will  spend  1.2  billion  dollars  in  1951  in  water 
source  management;  it  has  authorizations  amountin; 
12  billion  dollars  in  the  years  ahead.    "These  expcndit 
will  be  made  for  the  good  of  the  nation  as  a  whole; 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  country  can  be  the  unit 
sidered  in  the  formulation  of  federal  policies." 

But  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing  has  not  hi 
the  deterioration  of  soil  and  water  resources.    Since  w 
is  a  part  of  a  system  of  nature  which  includes  the 
plant,  and  animal  life  as  well  as  human  life,  it  cai 
safeguarded  and  brought  to  full  usefulness  only  if 
farm,  range,  and  forest  lands  of  the  country  are 
served.     Today,   says   the   report,   they   are   endang 
"The  damage  is  severe  and,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
become  irreparable  over   wide  areas."     Moreover, 
shortages  of  water  in  certain  areas  are  limiting  indu; 


Left,  top:  It  took  only  a  few  seasons  for  mis- 
managed water  to  destroy  this  hillside  orchard  and 
the  fertile  soil  which  once  produced  fine  fruit. 

Center:  There  is  no  water  resources  planning  in 
the  community  where  a  flooded  creek  washed  out 
this  new  highway. 

Bottom:  The  board  of  supervisors  of  a  Soil  Con- 
servation District  in  West  Virginia  study  the  drain- 
age map  of  a  four-county  watershed. 

Opposite:  Crop  rotations  in  contour  strips  con- 
serve the  topsoil  and  the  rainfall  on  the  fifteen 
farms  of  a  Virginia  watershed. 


Sid  agricultural  development,  so  that  it  becomes 
:  critical  importance  to  adopt  measures  neces- 
ry  to  halt  further  depletion.  "Our  federal  pro- 
•ams  have  not  brought  the  situation  under  con- 
ol.  In  fact,  there  are  no  current  programs  ade- . 
aate  to  meet  our  urgent  national  need  for 
eservation  of  these  renewable  resources.  All 
rgets  fall  short  of  that  mark." 

What,  then,  is  the  target  at  which  we  must 
m?  The  report  is  clear  and  specific  as  to  this. 
Vater  resources  development  projects  and 
easures  should  not  be  undertaken  by  the  federal 
wcrnment  as  ends  in  themselves,  but  rather  to 
hieve  certain  important  national  objectives  or 
•als.  .  .  .  Where  the  national  objectives  or  goals 
:  not  consistently  and  clearly  specified,  in- 
vidual  projects  are  difficult  to  appraise,  and 
nflicts  among  purposes  and  uses  of  water  be- 
me  inevitable."  The  objectives  are  set  forth 

follows: 


1.  The  safeguarding  of  our  heritage  of  useful  resources,  and 
thus  preventing  the  ultimate  decline  of  productivity  through 
mismanagement,  by  utilizing  all  phases  of  soil  conservation, 
flood  management,  control  of  ground  and  surface  waters,  and 
sound  forestry. 

:.  Providing  through  increasing  production  of  land  and 
water  resources  a  broader  base  for  a  steadily  expanding  na- 
tional economy  by  transforming  water  resources  from  ineffec- 
tive into  beneficial  agents,  watering  arid  land,  supplying 
municipal  and  industrial  needs,  improving  channels  for  water 
transportation,  and  hydroelectric  power. 

Providing  opportunity  for  farms,  urban  homes,  and  com 
mercial  establishments  and  industries  to  make  full  use  of 
electric  power  through  a  marketing  policy  for  federal  power 
limed  at  encouraging  maximum  use  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates. 

.  Coordinating  soil  and  water  undertakings  with  specific 
olans  to  meet  national  security. 

5.  Developing  balanced  regional  economies,  offering  maxi- 
num  opportunity  for  farming  coupled  with  non-agricultural 
•ural  employment. 

i.  Providing  for  expanding  cultural  opportunities  includ- 
ng  all  phases  of  recreational  development  from  wilderness 
ireas  to  wisely  designed,  artificial  multiple-purpose  reservoirs. 

7.  Protecting  the  public  health,  particularly  through  pollu- 
ion  abatement  and  control,  and  all  necessary  provision  for 
m  abundance  of  municipal  water  supply. 

.  can  be  seen  from  these  broad  objectives  that  the  re- 
t  aims  at  far  more  uniform  and  comprehensive  plan- 
g  than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  past.  Our  federal  laws 
not  so  conceived,  and  state  laws  are  equally  ill-adapted 
his  over-all  approach  to  the  problem  of  resource  man- 
ment.  State  and  local  participation  has  been  confused 

therefore  less  effective  than  it  should  be. 
1  order  to  insure  uniform  planning  the  Commission 
submitted  a  series  of  recommendations  on  which  Con- 
's may  base  future  policy  and  implement  it  in  law. 
s  is  the  heart  of  the  report.  Though  there  is  con- 
ed in  it  full  discussion  of  all  phases  of  the  problem, 
as  the  problem  of  surface  and  ground  water,  the 
)lem  of  watershed  management  and  hydroelectric 
'er,  land  reclamation,  and  flood  and  pollution  con- 
.  the  following  series  of  recommendations  concerning 
'-all  planning  stand  out  as  the  basis  for  citizen 
king  and  congressional  action.  To  summarize: 
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Photos  from   Soil  Conservatic 


River  basins  are  the  natural  subdivisions  of  our  water 
resources,  and  watersheds  are  the  natural  units  of  these 
river  basins.  In  carrying  forward  the  constructive  think- 
ing of  the  past  century  and  a  half  the  Commission  is  con- 
vinced that  the  next  step  is  "the  application  of  unified 
responsibility  to  the  planning  of  multiple-purpose  basin- 
wide  development." 

To  this  end,  the  Commission  is  convinced  that: 

First,  Congress  should  provide  that  the  unit  for  plan 
ning  further  water  resources  development  should  be  the 
river  basin  and  that  a  basin  program  should  be  prepared 
in  relation  to  broad  regional  needs  and  assets. 

Second,  a  single  appropriation  should  be  made  for  each 
survey  and  planning  operation.  At  each  step  in  the  plan- 
ning, authorization,  and  appropriation  process  the  basin 
program  should  be  treated  as  a  single  program  for  all 
purposes  rather  than  as  an  aggregate  of  plans  for  sepa- 
rate purposes. 

Third,  Congress  should  direct  all  federal  departments 
and  agencies  responsible  for  development  of  land  and 
water  resources  to  review  promptly  as  coordinated  groups 
all  existing  plans  and  programs  in  cooperation  with  in- 
terested states.  Plans  already  authorized  by  Congress 
should  remain  undisturbed  unless  this  review  results  in 
specific  recommendations  for  change. 

Fourth,  Congress  should  authorize  the  creation  of  or- 
ganizations to  coordinate  and  prepare  multiple-purpose 
plans  for  several  river  basins. 

Finally,  Congress  should  authorize  the  creation  of  a 
board  of  review  to  analyze  all  projects  and  programs 
recommended  by  the  basin  commissions  prior  to  their 
presentation  to  Congress. 

An  idea  of  the  range  of  the  report  may  be  indicated 
by  considering  briefly  some  of  its  major  sections. 

The  Need  for  Basic  Information.  One  is  impressed 
in  this  report  by  the  vast  amount  of  information  relating 
to  renewable  resources  which  has  been  accumulated  over 
the  years  by  all  the  agencies,  public  and  private,  which 
have  been  working  on  the  various  aspects  of  resource 
management  and  use.  The  report  itself  has  come  out  of 
long  accumulated  knowledge  and  experience.  But  the 
President's  Commission  makes  clear  that  there  is  a  con- 


firming  need  for  basic  information,  and  recommends 
that  an  essential  part  of  any  national  program  be  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  new  facts.  For  instance,  it  sets 
up  suggested  ten-year  period  programs  for  securing  ade- 
quate hydrologic  and  sedimentation  information.  It  pro- 
poses that  we  complete  in  twenty  years  adequate  topo- 
graphic and  geological  mapping  of  the  United  States; 
that  land  surveys  be  continued  and  extended;  and — very 
important  indeed — that  social  and  economic  data  be 
accumulated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  river  basin 
planning. 

Surface  and  Ground  Water.  Fresh  water  is  our  pri- 
mary self-renewing  resource.  The  total  quantity  in  con- 
stant circulation  in  the  USA  measured  in  precipitation, 
amounts  to  about  4,300  billion  gallons  daily.  Since  3,000 
billion  gallons  a  day  return  to  the  atmosphere  through 
evaporation  and  transpiration,  we  have  left  1,300  billion 
gallons  a  day  for  ground  water  infiltration  and  surface 
run-off.  Storage  in  the  ground  and  in  surface  reservoirs 
is  essential,  and  each  one  of  us  has  a  responsibility  here. 
How  we  treat  our  fields,  our  woodlots,  our  roadsides, 
our  forests,  will  determine  how  much  of  the  available 
water  supply  gets  into  storage. 

Basic  information  as  to  the  past  and  present  use  and 
future  requirements  of  water  generally,  the  Commission 
finds  "woefully  inadequate"  and  "shockingly  vague." 
Ground  water  use  is  estimated  to  have  increased.  In  fact, 
it  approximately  doubled  between  1935  and  1945.  Present 
use  of  25  billion  represents  only  one  fifth  to  one  eighth 
of  the  country's  total  requirements. 

To  be  sure,  the  Commission  feels  that  the  over-all 
water  situation  reveals  an  adequate  available  supply  for 
the  nation's  needs.  But  at  the  same  time,  "it  is  urgently 
up  to  us  to  learn  quickly  and  reliably  how  much  water 
we  are  using  and  what  our  future  needs  are  likely  to  be. 
In  doing  this  we  must  constantly  consider  the  availability 
and  the  cost  of  both  surface  water  and  ground  water, 
and  the  relation  between  them  in  each  area  and  basin." 
The  cooperation  of  the  states  and  local  communities  is,  of 
course,  paramount  in  order  to  coordinate  the  development 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  nation. 

Watershed  Management.  As  we  have  moved  forward 
in  our  management  of  water  over  the  years  we  have  been 
prone  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  large  and  obvious  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  control  of  floods  or  the  irrigation  of 
arid  areas.  Big  dams  have  been  built,  levees  constructed, 
attention  paid  chiefly  to  the  management  of  big  rivers. 
The  President's  Commission  was  quick  to  observe  the 
danger  in  this  approach,  and  to  insist  on  a  wiser  scheme. 

Some  critics  of  the  report  see  in  it  an  advocacy  of 
government  paternalism  and  the  disregarding  of  local 
control  and  participation  in  water  resource  management. 
This  is  to  overlook  what  the  Commission  said  about  "the 
community  watershed."  The  report  clearly  shows  a  deep 
understanding  both  from  the  technical  standpoint  of 
tackling  the  problem  at  its  source — where  the  raindrop 
falls  on  the  little  upland  watershed — and  from  the  social 
standpoint  of  involving  in  the  conservation  process  the 
people  who  live  on  the  land  and  in  the  communities 
which  make  up  our  nation. 

In  a  way,  this  emphasis  breaks  with  the  mores  and 
established  institutional  practices  of  the  present.  To  scien- 
tists and  to  many  older  societies  this  watershed  approach 


is  not  a  new  idea.  But  in  terms  of  present  planning  in 
this  country  it  is  revolutionary. 

In  the  words  of  the  report,  "Conservationists  have  urged 
that  small  rather  than  large  watersheds  be  considered  in 
watershed  management.  They  believe  that  first,  impor- 
tant work  must  be  done  in  the  headwaters  of  streams 
in  order  to  make  the  construction  of  reservoirs  down- 
stream as  effective  as  possible  in  water  resource  manage- 
ment. Secondly,  they  hold  that  a  small  watershed  can  be 
a  cultural  unit,  as  a  large  one  cannot. 

"Experience  has  shown  that  one  of  the  most  decisive 
factors  in  the  success  or  failure  of  watershed  develop- 
ment work  in  humid  areas  is  the  cooperation  of  the  peo- 
ple living  in  a  watershed.  Normally,  the  active,  informed 
participation  of  the  residents  is  essential  to  successful 
management.  They  own  the  property,  control  the  in- 
stitutions, originate  the  traditions,  create  the  cultural  at- 
mosphere, determine  the  goals,  and  execute  the  practices 
of  management.  They  pay  directly  for  some  or  all  of 
the  improvements  required.  Unless  they  understand  the 
need  for  watershed  development,  and  regard  themselves 
as  a  functioning  part  of  the  watershed,  little  of  lasting 
value  is  likely  to  be  accomplished. 

"The  practical-sized  watershed  is  one  on  which  the 
residents  are  willing  to  spend  time,  money,  and  energy 
because  they  regard  it  as  their  own.  It  is  an  area  which 
they  associate  their  pasts,  and  particularly  their  personal 
futures. 

"The  community  watershed  will  thus  constitute  the 
focus  of  local  participation  in  development  programs.  It 
will  be  an  area  in  which  people  will  gain  a  first-hand 
understanding  of  the  results,  as  well  as  the  costs,  of  a 
development  program." 

The  insistence  on  the  small  or  community  watershed 
as  the  unit  on  which  to  build  basin  development  indi- 
cates clearly  that  plans  for  water  resources  management 
must  not  stop  with  the  main  stem  of  great  rivers.  They 
should  take  into  consideration  soil  and  forest  conserva- 
tion. They  should  insist  that  agricultural  programs  do 
not  conflict  with  the  progress  of  soil  conservation.  They 
should  accomplish  the  coordination  of  all  government 
agencies  working  with  farmers,  such  as  the  Extension 
Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Forestry 
Service,  and  Reclamation. 

Domestic  and  Industrial  Water  Supply.  In  the  light 
of  the  water  shortage  which  the  population  of  New  York 
City  has  experienced  in  recent  years,  the  question  of  a 
continuing  and  ample  supply  for  domestic  and  industrial 
use  is  of  first  importance.  Since  all  cities  and  communi- 
ties depend  on  water  which  has  its  origin  in  rainfall  and 
run-off  on  land  wholly  or  in  part  from  outside  their 
boundaries,  the  multiple-purpose,  river  basin,  watershed 
approach  to  water  management  advocated  in  this  water 
policy  report  is  clearly  appropriate. 

The  Commission's  studies  indicate  that  over-all  supply 
is  certainly  adequate.  The  problem  is  a  matter  of  plan- 
ning on  a  vast  new  scale.  To  be  sure,  per  capita  use  has 
greatly  increased,  largely  because  of  industrial  use,  air 
conditioning,  and  generally  higher  standards  of  living. 
But  of  the  total  run-off,  domestic  use  accounts  for  only 
one  percent.  Nevertheless,  cities  must  practice  fore- 
thought and  plan  for  their  expanding  populations,  which 
mean  increased  water  consumption.  These  plans  must 
take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  the  watershed  where 
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the  water  supply  originates. 

Where  industry  is  concentrated  and  where  there  is  the 
practice  of  tapping  ground  water  supplies,  it  is  vital  that 
there  be  specific  studies  of  resources,  required  recharg- 
ing, and  control  of  drilling.  The  over-use  of  ground 
water  has  already  developed  in  some  parts  of  the  East, 
for  example,  in  certain  sections  of  Ohio,  and  in  the  arid 
West,  notably  in  the  Eloy  and  the  Salt  River  areas  of 
Arizona. 

Connected  with  this  matter  of  domestic  and  industrial 
water  is  the  problem  of  stream  pollution,  which  is  a 
growing  menace  in  our  industrial  society.  We  have  now 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1948,  which  recog- 
nizes the  primary  responsibility  of  the  states,  but  assures 
federal  aid.  The  Commission  recommends  that  this  law 
be  given  every  chance  to  clean  up  streams  and  rivers. 
If  it  does  not  do  so  in  a  reasonable  time  a  new  effort 
must  be  made.  Certainly  a  multi-purpose  river  basin 
policy  for  water  should  help  solve  this  very  serious 
problem. 

Hydroelectric  Power.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
puted areas  in  the  whole  field  of  water  resources  man- 
agement. During  the  last  twenty  years  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  embarked  upon  an  accelerated  program  of  river 
development.  Connected  with  this  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment at  many  dams  of  hydroelectric  power  installa- 
K  producing  large  quantities  of  electric  power, 
e  question  arises  whether  the  federal  government 
has  acquired  a  utility  responsibility,  especially  in  such 
regions  as  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  whole  question  of 
public  versus  private  power  is  likewise  involved,  and  there 
is  much  opposition  by  private  corporations  to  the  entrance 
of  government  into  the  power  field. 

The  development  of  multi-purpose  river  basin  programs 
in  the  future  inevitably  will  involve  the  government  still 
further  in  this  controversy,  and  the  report  points  to  the 
need  for  clearly  defined  congressional  policy.  It  reviews 
and  analyzes  the  situation  at  some  length  and  offers 
recommendations.  It  also  reviews  the  whole  history  of 
federal  power  policy,  and  shows  that  there  has  been  con- 
sistent congressional  action  for  more  than  a  generation. 
The  principles  written  into  the  Federal  Power  Act  of 
1920  (which  set  up  the  Federal  Power  Commission)  and 
the  TVA  Act,  govern  all  other  federal  water  power  en- 
actments. Their  four  major  principles  are  summed  up 
by  the  report  thus: 

1.  Hydroelectric  power  should  be  developed  as  part  of 
the  comprehensive  development  of  rivers  for  all  bene- 
ficial purposes. 

2.  Public  plans  for  the  development  of  water  power  re- 
sources should  be  accorded  a  preference,  this  preference 
going  first  to  federal  projects  and  then  to  those  of  states 
and  municipalities. 

3.  Non-federal  development  of  water  power  should  be 
permitted  under  licenses  for  limited  periods  subject  to 
provisions  protecting  the  public  interest  in  low-cost  elec- 
tricity and  to  possible  recapture  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment  at   reasonable   cost   at   the  end   of   the   licensing 
period. 

4.  The  federal  government  should  continue  to  exercise 
its  responsibility  for  taking  the  leading  part  in  develop- 
ment of  river  basins  in  their  entirety. 

The  report  makes  this  significant  comment: 

"These   principles   are  neither  public   ownership   nor 


private  ownership  principles,  but  are  typical  of  the  mixed 
system  of  public  and  private  operation  which  has  charac- 
terized the  power  industry  of  America  for  more  than  a 
generation.  It  is  the  system  which  has  given  force  to 
regulation  of  private  power  corporations  under  public 
franchises  by  enabling  citizens  of  cities,  counties,  and 
other  governmental  units  to  choose  at  any  time  that 
organization  of  power  supply  which  they  believe  will 
give  them  the  greatest  assurance  of  low-cost  power  for 
residential,  agricultural,  and  developmental  purposes.  In 
a  sense  it  offers  the  possibility  of  actual  or  potential  com- 
petition to  stimulate  what  would  otherwise  be  public 
sanctioned  monopolies  in  an  essential  business  which  is 
of  vital  importance  to  every  community  and  region." 

Here  is  the  essence  of  the  position  of  the  government 
on  hydroelectric  power.  Rivers  are  the  property  of  the 
people;  the  people  have  an  interest  in  their  use  for  low- 
cost  power;  to  sanction  monopoly  use  of  these  public 
properties  is  against  the  public  interest.  To  control  them, 
and  to  work  out  a  mixed  system  of  public  and  private 
operation  is  the  aim  of  policy.  Moreover,  the  supply  of 
low-cost  power  is  one  of  the  important  means  for  achiev- 
ing the  broad  regional  and  national  objectives  of  compre- 
hensive water  resources  programs. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  estimates  that  by  1970 
the  nation  will  require  a  total  installed  central  station 
power  capacity  of  160  million  kilowatts  to  supply  total 
energy  requirements  of  725  billion  kilowatt-hours  a  year. 
This  means  a  very  large  increase  in  the  next  twenty  years, 
and  to  insure  the  country's  ability  to  meet  this  demand 
will  call  for  the  joint  effort  of  both  public  and  private 
power  enterprise.  It  is  no  either-or  question.  Regional 
power  resources  should  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  regardless 
of  ownership.  It  should  be  possible  in  every  region  to 
secure  for  all  the  benefits  of  carefully  integrated  power 
development. 

Conservation  Education.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in 
a  democracy  progress  is  made  only  as  the  people  become 
informed  and  enlightened.  We  can  have  a  wise  policy 
toward  our  resources  and  their  use  only  if  the  people 
understand  the  need.  The  President's  Commission  is 
well  aware  of  this.  The  report  emphasizes  education  as 
the  only  basis  for  wise  legislation.  In  the  chapter  dealing 
with  this  matter,  the  report  makes  clear  that  a  national 
water  resources  policy  should  seek  nothing  short  of  a 
gradual  revolution  in  outlook.  There  are  long  estab- 
lished patterns  of  thought  and  action  in  America.  From 
our  beginning  we  have  been  a  wasteful  people,  prodigal 
of  our  rich  inheritance.  If  we  are  to  build  a  society  with 
rising  standards  of  living  we  must  understand  the  nature 
of  the  renewable  resources  on  which  all  physical  life  de- 
pends. This  is  a  matter  not  only  for  the  schools.  It  is 
a  challenge  to  us  all;  and  the  report  not  only  under- 
scores the  need  for  education,  but  it  is  specific  in  its  recom- 
mendations. As  a  people  we  must  assume  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  proper  use  of  the  resources  on  which  our 
society  is  built,  and  there  must  grow  within  us  a  com- 
mon determination  to  use  them  rightly. 

We  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  set  our  course  for 
the  future  in  this  matter  of  resource  use.  In  a  sense  we 
have  come  to  the  threshold  of  maturity.  "A  Water 
Policy  for  the  American  People"  is  a  chart  of  special 
value.  It  calls  for  wide  public  discussion,  that  Congress 
may  act  soon  and  with  decision. 
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V*  Washington — and  the  Watershed 


BENTON  MACKAYE 


WE  HAVE  SCANNED  WHAT  I  CALLED  THE  FIRST  CHAPTER 
of  the  genesis  of  geotechnics  in  America.  Now  for 
another  and  all  but  contemporary  chapter.  If  Jefferson 
was  the  "Adam"  of  the  first  then  Washington  was  fore- 
runner of  the  second,  for  unwittingly  he  too  was  a 
geotechnist  of  sorts.  The  setting  in  his  case  was  not  a 
folkland  but  an  inland  waterway. 

Before  Washington  was  President  of  the  USA  he  was 
president  of  the  C  &  O — a  company  organized  to  put 
through  a  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  planned  to  con- 
nect the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  with  an  extension  to 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Through  this  project  the  father  of  his 
country  was  sire  to  its  fortunes  in  altogether  new  ways. 

As  noted  in  my  last  installment,  the  United  States  of 
America  started  to  become  "Disunited  States"  right  after 
the  Revolution.  One  physically  disunited  section  had  be- 
come the  home  of  settlers  who  had  followed  the  trail 
which  Daniel  Boone  had  blazed  across  the  Alleghenies 
in  1776.  In  less  than  a  decade  substantial  populations 
occupied  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennes- 
see Rivers.  Their  outlet  to  market  lay  down  the  Missis- 
sippi as  the  Allegheny  Range  made  a  stout  wall  between 
them  and  the  main  body  of  seaboard  citizens.  These 
western  groups  began  to  feel  being  neglected.  Folks  on 
the  Tennessee  actually  started  an  independent  state  and 
called  it  "Franklin."  All  this  looked  bad  to  Jefferson — 
no  less  so  to  Washington,  of  whom  John  Fiske  wrote  in 
his  "Critical  Period  of  American  History,  1783-89": 

From  an  early  age  he  had  indulged  in  prophetic  dreams  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  coming  civilization  in  America,  and  had 
looked  to  the  country  beyond  the  mountains  as  the  field  in 
which  the  next  generation  was  to  find  room  for  expansion. 
...  In  his  early  journeys  in  the  wilderness  he  had  given 
especial  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  water  connection  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  .  .  .  The  subject  was  a  favorite 
one  with  him,  and  he  looked  at  it  from  both  a  commercial 
and  a  political  point  of  view.  .  .  .  The  East  and  West,  he 
said,  must  be  cemented  together  by  interests  in  common; 
otherwise  they  will  break  asunder.  Without  commercial  in- 
tercourse they  will  cease  to  understand  each  other,  and  will 
thus  be  ripe  for  disagreement. 

Disagreements  indeed!   North  versus  South,  East  versus 
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West.  How  to  unite  these  regions?  This  was  Washing- 
ton's inveterate  quest  after  Yorktown.  He  put  it  into 
words — including  his  famous  "legacy"  to  the  American 
people.  His  counsel  as  statesman  was  fortified  by  his 
bent  as  a  civil  engineer  and  his  efforts  as  an  unconscious 
"geotechnist."  For  his  C  &  O  plan  to  unite  the  East  and 
West  by  fresh  water— at  right  angles  to  the  sea  lanes, 
north  and  south  along  the  coast — led  early  to  the  incep- 
tion of  a  code  of  Union  generally,  and  later  to  a  code  of 
man  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  code  of  nature. 

BULL  SESSION  ON  THE  POTOMAC:  1785 

AN    1785,    AS    PRESIDENT    OF    HIS    CANAL    COMPANY,    GEORGE 

Washington  invited  to  his  Mount  Vernon  home  a  few 
key  people  to  talk  things  over — what  we  might  club  a 
"bull  session."  This  included  James  Madison,  later  Presi- 
dent, and  two  state  officials;  one  from  Virginia,  one  from 
Maryland.  They  soon  found  they  had  bitten  off  a  sub- 
ject involving  the  whole  question  of  commerce  between 
the  new  states.  Clearly  this  called  for  further  discussion 
and  wider  representation. 

Hence  a  second  gathering  the  next  year  (1786)  at 
Annapolis.  All  the  new  states  were  invited  to  send  repre- 
sentatives. The  purpose  was  to  discuss  commercial  rela- 
tions, not  only  along  the  Potomac,  but  generally.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  stretched  "commercial  relations"  to  politi- 
cal relations  and  proposed  another  conference.  That  was 
held  in  Philadelphia.  Those  we  now  call  the  "founding 
fathers"  met  and  spent  the  hot  summer  of  1787  in  fram- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  from  that  little  meeting  of  friends 
at  Mount  Vernon  the  "code  of  man"  had  its  inception. 
But  this  is  not  all  that  emanated  from  it.  There  is  an- 
other story  and  a  much  longer  one,  concerning  critical 
portions  of  the  Constitution's  structure.  It  is  the  story  of 
adapting  man's  sovereignty  to  nature's,  of  man's  be- 
grudging cooperation  with  river  flow  to  make  American 
watersheds  more  habitable.  This  story  comprises  the 
second  "chapter"  of  our  genesis  of  geotechnics  in  the 
United  States— on  the  role  of  American  waters. 

Washington's  C  &  O  project  was  our  first  watershed 
enterprise  in  the  first  big  scale  use  of  American  rivers: 
their  use  for  navigation  and  transport.  From  the  dawn 
of  history  the  river  had  been  the  great  highway  for  land- 
locked commerce.  As  such,  on  the  new  continent,  it  paid 
no  heed  to  state  lines  if  men  chose  to  draw  them  in  or 
across  its  natural  lines  of  flow.  That  was  man's  head- 
ache— not  river's.  Washington  recognized  this  when  he 
asked  officials  from  both  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  attend 
his  Mount  Vernon  meeting  in  1785.  The  Potomac  had 
been  made  a  colonial  and  then  a  state  boundary,  thus 
requiring  two  sovereignties  to  deal  with  one  river. 
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The  framers  of  the  United  States  Constitution  cut  this 
knot.  They  placed  all  interstate  commerce,  including 
river  traffic,  within  one  sovereignty  (the  federal)  instead 
of  among  thirteen.  Thus  man's  law  was  changed  to 
conform  to  river's  law  via  the  crucial  "commerce  clause": 

"The  Congress  shall  have  Power  .  .  .  to  regulate  Com- 
merce with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  several  States, 
and  with  the  Indian  Tribes."  (Art.  1,  Sec.  8,  Clause  3). 

HIGH  DECISION  ON  THE  HUDSON:  1824 


B 


UT    IN    TIME    THAT    CLAUSE    WAS    CHALLENGED. 


HERE'S 

what  happened.  Back  in  1798 — when  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  cutting  its  first  teeth — this  commerce  clause, 
along  with  the  whole  Constitution,  was  still  a  trembling 
experiment  on  paper.  That  year  the  sturdy  New  York 
legislature  passed  a  sovereign  act  granting  (for  forty 
years)  to  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  the  inventor,  Robert 
Fulton,  the  right  to  "the  exclusive  navigation  of  all  waters 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  .  .  .  [by]  boats  moved 
by  fire  or  steam."  This  grant  in  due  time  was  assigned  to 
another  Livingston  (John  R.)  who  passed  on  to  Aaron 
Ogden  "the  right  to  navigate  the  waters  between  Eliza- 
bet  htown,  New  Jersey,  and  the  City  of  New  York." 

Meanwhile,  Thomas  Gibbons  was  busily  plying  his 
own  boats,  in  competition  with  Ogden,  in  these  selfsame 
waters  between  the  two  states.  Objecting  to  this  com- 
petition, Ogden  filed  a  bill  in  the  New  York  State  Court 
of  Chancery,  complaining  of  Gibbons  and  asking  for  an 
injunction  to  prevent  his  activities.  Gibbons  filed  an 
answer,  stating  that  his  boats  were  operated  under  a 
license  originating  in  the  U.  S.  government  by  act  of 
Congress  of  February  18,  1793.  But  Ogden  got  his  in- 
junction— and  Gibbons  appealed. 

When  the  case  finally  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of 
.c  United  States,  the  point  at  issue  hung  on  the  defi- 
nition of  the  word — "navigation."    Was  it  "commerce"? 
If  so,  Gibbons  and  the  U.  S.  would  be  sustained  (and  the 
Hudson  River  along  with  them).     If  not,  then  Ogden, 
ew  York,  and  state  rights  would  be  the  winners.   Any 
.ool  dictionary  would  seem  to  be  the  only  document 
;ary  to  decide  this  early  showdown  between  state 
d  federal  authority.    Nonetheless,  the  case,  as  recorded 
9  Wheat,  1,  6  L  ed.  23  (U.  S.  1824),  ran  to  100  pages. 
Here  was  a  definite  call  for  "hands  up" — a  challenge 
jurisprudence   and   economics    (and   to   geotechnics) . 
ould  the  feeble  federal  government  dare  to  call  the 
uff  of  swaggering  New  York?     The  case  was  argued 
an  able  federalist,  Daniel  Webster;  the  Chief  Justice 
s  John  Marshall,  early  champion  of  the  Constitution, 
was  not  hard  to  show  that  navigation  was  commerce; 
erybody  knew  it.     But  these  men  were  wary.     Well 
ust  they  have  known  that  the  whole  fabric  of  union 
as  being  tested   and  that  there  was  dynamite  in  any 
finition.    So  they  were  long  in  defining.    Finally  they 
me  forth  decisively  with  the  obvious. 
Marshall  chimed  in  with  Webster's  claims  as  to  the 
of  the  word  "commerce"  in  the  Constitution. 

Henceforth  (Webster  had  argued)  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  was  to  be  a  unit;  and  the  system  by  which  it 
was  to  exist  and  be  governed  must  necessarily  be  complete, 
entire,  and  uniform.  Its  character  was  to  be  described  in  the 
flag  which  waved  over  it,  E  pluribus  unum. 

The  gist  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  opinion: 

All  America  understands,  and  has  uniformly  understood,  the 


word  "commerce"  to  comprehend  navigation.  .  .  .  The  power 
over  commerce,  including  navigation,  was  one  of  the  pri- 
mary objects  for  which  the  people  of  America  adopted  their 
government.  .  .  .  The  convention  must  have  used  the  word 
in  that  sense,  because  all  have  understood  it  in  that  sense; 
and  the  attempt  to  restrict  it  comes  too  late. 

The  word  used  in  the  Constitution,  then,  comprehends 
.  .  .  navigation  within  its  meaning;  and  a  power  to  regulate 
navigation  is  as  expressly  granted,  as  if  that  term  had  been 
added  to  the  word  "commerce." 

Long  afterward,  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  historian  and 
senator,  commented  in  his  "Life  of  John  Marshall": 

On  March  2,  1824,  Marshall  delivered  that  opinion  (Gibbons 
vs.  Ogden)  which  has  done  more  to  knit  the  American  people 
into  an  indivisible  Nation  than  any  other  one  force  in  our 
history,  excepting  only  war.  .  .  .  (He)  welded  that  people 
into  a  unit  by  the  force  of  their  mutual  interests. 

OU  MAN  RIVER  A,S  UNCLE  SAM 

Q. 

k_)o  GIBBONS  WON.    THE  HUDSON  WON — AND  THE  AMER- 

ican  people.  It  was  a  triumph  for  sane  jurisprudence  and 
practical  economics,  and  it  was  something  more.  It  was 
a  triumph  for  geotechnics. 

The  bottom  winner  of  course — using  the  Mississippi's 
nickname,  was  Ol'  Man  River,  dressed  up  as  Uncle  Sam. 
The  laws  of  men  bowed  to  "the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
ture's God."  A  realm  of  man  (a  state)  yielded  to  a  realm 
of  nature  (a  river).  What  was  once  sought  for  on  the 
Potomac  was  realized  on  the  Hudson.  The  "get  to- 
gether" at  Mount  Vernon  had  contemplated  a  single 
power  over  river  commerce  between  two  states  (Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland).  This  power,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
set  forth  in  principle  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution  and  its 
commerce  clause.  The  power  was  now  achieved  in  fact 
and  law  in  the  case  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court 
over  river  commerce  between  two  other  states  (New 
York  and  New  Jersey).  Americans  deliberately  revised 
their  previous  state  line  system  to  conform  to  the  river's 
bland  incomprehension  of  it;  for  state  sovereignty  they 
accepted  river  sovereignty,  adapting  themselves  and  their 
ideas  to  their  environment. 

But  we  have  had  more  steps  to  take.  Besides  naviga- 
tion, American  rivers  came  to  be  put  to  other  big  scale 
uses — to  irrigate  land,  to  turn  the  wheels  of  industry,  to 
light  whole  cities.  These  uses  demand  storage  works 
whereby  to  hold  the  floods  and  ease  their  waters  gently 
to  the  ditches  and  the  turbines.  So  great  dams  and  reser- 
voirs have  been  built  to  catch  the  flow  of  water.  They 
also  catch  the  flow  of  silt.  This  raised  another  problem. 

That  silt  must  come  from  somewhere  gradually  pene- 
trated the  ivory-plated  cranium  of  homo  "sapiens."  Why 
yes — from  upstream  and  from  the  tributaries.  After  all, 
water  flows  downhill.  But  along  with  it  flows  good  crop- 
producing  soil  to  the  tune  of  several  hundred  acres  a 
day!  I  recall  a  ditty  taught  in  the  little  red  school  house: 

Little  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand 
Make  the  mighty  ocean  and  the  pleasant  land. 

Brought  up  to  date: 

Little  drops  of  water  take  little  grains  of  sand 
To  the  mighty  ocean:   result — unpleasant  land. 

There  is  no  need,  as  we  have  seen,  that  this  be  so; 
most  of  the  "little  grains  of  sand"  (and  loam)  can,  with 
proper  attention,  be  held  at  their  upland  sources.  A 
previous  installment  of  mine  dealt  with  the  U.  S.  Soil 
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Conservation  Service  (SCS)  and  its  demonstration  farms 
which  exhibit  how  this  vast  waste  may  be  curbed  by 
such  means  as  contour  plowing.  Ax  and  hoof  as  well  as 
plow  can  also  be  controlled.  I  told  also  of  Engineer 
Kenneth  W.  Ross  and  his  concept  of  "bigger  and  better 
floods";  meaning  by  that  diversion  of  silt  to  low  lands 
instead  of  sea,  thereby  spreading  fertility  along  a  river's 
course  instead  of  havoc.  Indeed,  we  are  only  beginning 
to  learn  what  can  be  done  in  allaying  this  bleeding  sick- 
ness of  the  land. 

For  a  great  river  is  more  than  a  river,  it's  a  matrix  of 
rivers  like  a  leaf  ending  in  a  stem,  or  a  bowl  with  a 
thousand  sources  draining  to  one  mouth.  Looked  at  this 
way,  a  river  is  part  of  a  whole  which  consists  of  water- 
oozing  land — its  full  name,  river  basin  or  watershed. 

With  water,  as  we  have  seen,  flows  silt  and  sand  and 
soil  of  all  varieties.  Therefore  a  watershed  is  also  a  soil- 
shed.  This  fact  makes  land  use  and  water  use  all  one 
thing.  It  makes  upstream  and  downstream,  tributary  and 
stem — all  one  thing.  It  makes  all  parts  of  the  shed,  be 
they  forest,  range,  or  meadow — all  one  thing.  The  laws 
of  nature  which  govern  all  these  parts  make  up  one 
law — which  is  older  than  any  other  sovereignty.  It  ante- 
dates the  Silurian  age;  it  is  older  than  life  upon  the  land; 
it  is  as  old  as  water  itself;  it  is  watershed  sovereignty. 
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THE  RIO  GRANDE  DECISION:  1899 


LECALL,    IF    YOU    WILL,   WHAT   WAS    BROUGHT    OUT   EARLIER 

in  this  series  about  the  crude  layout  of  state  boundaries, 
and  hence  of  the  states  themselves,  throughout  our  early 
American  folkland.  The  distinction  was  drawn  between 
natural  boundaries  and  imaginary  lines,  between  the  crest- 
line  (or  divide  between  watersheds)  and  a  parallel  of 
latitude.  Sometimes  a  state  line  followed  a  divide,  but 
too  often  it  followed  a  parallel  or  a  meridian,  or  else  ran 
through  the  middle  of  a  river  or  diametrically  across  its 
flow.  Then  two  or  more  man-made  sovereignties  were 
bound  to  overlap  one  nature-made  sovereignty.  By  vest- 
ing over-all  responsibility  in  the  federal  government,  the 
U.  S.  Constitution  sought  to  correct  this  confusion. 

But  the  Hudson  River  case  in  1824  applied  only  to  the 
main  stem  ot  the  stream.  The  navigation  jam  of  Gib- 
bons versus  Ogden  occurred  at  its  mouth.  How  about 
its  sources?  Did  federal  sovereignty  include  its  tribu- 
taries as  well  as  its  stem.  No  case  came  up  to  test  tribu- 
tary river  sovereignty  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

That  was  fought  out  three  fourths  of  a  century  later, 
in  1899 — and  on  the  Rio  Grande.    The  story  begins  with 
an  act  of  Congress  of  September  19,  1890,  which  provided : 
That  the  creation  of  any  obstruction,  not  affirmatively  au- 
thorized by  law,  to  the  navigable  capacity  of  any  waters,  in 
respect  to  which  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction,  is  hereby 
prohibited. 

Without  authorization,  a  Rio  Grande  Dam  and  Irriga- 
tion Company  made  plans  to  dam  an  upper  section  of 
the  river  in  New  Mexico,  and  use  the  water  for  irriga- 
tion. On  May  24,  1897,  the  United  States  moved  in  as 
keeper  of  river  sovereignty.  The  Attorney  General  started 
proceedings  to  prevent  the  company  from  building  the 
dam  and  appropriating  the  water.  After  various  refusals 
to  this  demand  in  the  lower  courts,  the  case  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brewer  delivered  the  opinion: 

It   is  obvious   that  Congress    (by   the    1890  provision   above 

cited)  meant  that  thereafter  no  state  should  interfere  with  the 


navigability  of  a  stream  without  the  condition  of  a  national 
assent.  ...  It  is  not  a  prohibition  of  any  obstruction  to  the 
navigation,  but  any  obstruction  to  the  navigable  capacity; 
and  anything,  wherever  done  or  however  done,  within  the 
limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which  tends 
to  destroy  the  navigable  capacity  of  one  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  is  within  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
hibition. .  .  . 

"Navigability,"  not  navigation! — that  was  now  the 
point.  The  issue  over  navigation  had  been  disposed  of 
on  the  Hudson,  back  in  1824.  Here  on  the  Rio  Grande 
was  settled  the  question  of  navigable  capacity.  Moreover, 
tributaries  were  clearly  and  definitely  brought  into  the 
picture  of  a  flowing  river.  Tributary  sovereignty,  added 
to  main  stem  sovereignty,  enlarged  the  legal  sphere  of 
the  river — and  the  watershed.  Again  Ol'  Man  River  won. 

WATERSHED  LEGISLATION 

WELVE    YEARS    AFTER    THE    RlO    GRANDE    CASE,    CONGRESS 

passed  the  Weeks  Act  (1911).  Agitation  for  it  had 
started  around  1900.  One  purpose  in  mind  was  to  save 
threatened  wilderness  areas  in  the  "crowded  East,"  and 
conserve  a  better  balance  between  primeval  and  urban 
settings  (Social  habitability  is  the  geotechnic  phrase).  This 
idea  was  turned  down  by  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  czar  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  didn't  "believe  in 
buying  scenery."  The  main  object  was  forest  production 
and  the  need  of  a  continuous  timber  supply  (Economic 
habitability) ;  but  lawyers  advised  that  neither  crusty  old 
Speaker  Cannon  nor  the  Constitution  would  allow  gov- 
ernment purchase  on  this  score.  Hence,  those  who  favored 
the  Act  placed  their  reliance  on  navigation  needs,  which 
involved  the  control  of  headwater  tributary  streams; 
in  short,  watershed  protection  (Physical  habitability). 
This  course  panned  out  in  the  pioneer  legislation  of  1911. 
The  Weeks  Act  provided  that  if  studies  showed  that 
forest  cover  influenced  stream  flow  (and  hence  naviga- 
bility) then  Uncle  Sam,  regardless  of  Uncle  Joe,  could 
buy  the  necessary  cover  (with  the  scenery  thrown  in). 

I  had  a  little  hand  in  this  process  myself.  The  next 
year  (1912)  I  was  lent  by  the  Forest  Service  to  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  to  appraise  the  forest  cover  on  the 
watersheds  of  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire. 
This  range  (via  the  Weeks  Law)  became  a  National 
Forest  along  with  others  throughout  the  Appalachians. 
Thereby,  the  National  Forest  System  expanded  from  west 
to  east;  thereby  Congress  recognized  upstream  watershed 
sovereignty. 

I  recall  a  little  fun  on  that  White  Mountains  survey. 
My  boss  was  Raphael  Zon,  America's  greatest  technical 
forester.  Coming  to  inspect,  his  time  limited,  he  asked 
me  for  a  bird's-eye-view.  I  took  him  to  a  point  near 
Mt.  Carrigain.  He  looked,  noted,  and  without  speaking, 
pondered  the  ecological  panorama.  Closing  his  notebook 
with  a  snap,  he  turned  around: 

"Mac,  you've  brought  me  to  just  the  right  strategical 
spot.  I've  got  my  dope.  Now  let's  get  out  of  here.  Can 
I  catch  my  train  tonight?" 

I  snatched  out  my  watch.  "It's  now  twelve-thirty,"  I 
reported.  "We  have  just  five  hours  of  daylight.  It's 
fifteen  miles  to  the  end  of  the  woods.  Come,  we  can  just 
make  it!"  We  legged  it  back  down  the  trail.  Zon  gulped 
and  followed  after,  almost  on  a  run.  "Hi,  not  so  fast, 
Mac!"  "Yes,  but  we  must."  .  .  .  Down  the  ridge  we 
went  and  along  the  stream  below.  "Can  we  make  it, 
Mac?"  "Walk,  don't  talk."  .  .  .  We  legged  it  through  the 
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Notch  together  and  headed  for  Twin  Mountain.  "Can 
we  make  it?"  "Shut  up  and  tvalf(."  .  .  .  Then  5:30,  just 
light  enough  to  grope  our  way.  But  we  were  out  of 
the  woods  and  on  the  big  highway.  Raphael  Zon  was 
panting  but  he'd  been  game — and  he  caught  his  train. 

With  the  Weeks  law  enacted,  the  watershed  was  to 
come  into  its  own.  True,  Congress  considered,  but  did 
not  enact,  a  wider  application  of  watershed  sovereignty. 
But  in  1913  and  after,  Senator  Francis  G.  Newlands  of 
Nevada  held  the  floor  for  his  River  Regulation  bill.  He 
divided  the  USA  into  its  truly  "basic  states"  (my  name, 
not  his),  composed  of  the  river  basins.  For  each  he  set 
up  his  famous  coordination  of  river-concerned  agencies 
dealing  with  forest,  soil,  power,  and  stream  flow. 

During  these  years — the  century's  teens — contention 
waxed  warm  on  the  issue  of  public  versus  private  control 
of  water  power.  Part  of  the  wealth  in  flowing  water  lies 
in  its  latent  energies.  As  Uncle  Sam  now  controlled  the 
water,  he  controlled  its  contents — whether  "little  grains  of 
sand"  or  kilowatts.  So  he  claimed  and  so  Congress  passed 
the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1920.  The  hero  (or 
culprit)  in  this  long  waterpower  fight  was  Senator  George 
W.  Norris  of  Nebraska.  He  kept  at  it,  and  won.  Along 
with  Weeks  and  Newlands,  he  lived  to  introduce,  struggle 
for,  and  see  signed  in  1933  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  the  most  complete  act  to  date  invoking  water- 
shed sovereignty.  As  Pinchot  was  to  the  first  Roosevelt 
and  Norris  to  the  second  Roosevelt,  so  George  H.  Max- 
well was  to  Senator  Newlands,  and  Judson  King  to  Sena- 
tor Norris.  Except  for  these  men,  Maxwell  and  King, 
we  still  might  be  waiting  for  the  vision  of  the  watershed 
to  come  to  earth  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
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HERE    WERE    PEOPLE   WHO    STILL   HELD    "THERE    AIN't    NO 

such  animal!"  and  again  they  went  to  law.  For,  after 
all,  after  the  Weeks  law,  after  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act  and,  now,  after  the  TV  A,  the  courts  had  only  in  part 
recognized  watershed  sovereignty.  The  case  of  Gibbons 
vs.  Ogden  in  1824  had  recognized  public  control  of  the 
main  stream;  the  Rio  Grande  case  in  1899,  of  the  tribu- 
taries— but  only  as  to  "structures."  Big  dams  were  of 
course  allowable,  but  how  about  this  forest  cover  stuff 
(Weeks  law)  ?  .  .  .  How  about  these  iniquitous  public 
waterpower  rights  (Federal  Water  Power  Act)  ?  .  .  . 
About  all  that  rubbish  as  to  watershed  management  in 
general  (TVA)  ?  . 

The  answer  came  on  December  16,  1940,  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  gave  its  decision  in  the  New  River  Case, 
U.  S.  vs.  Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.,  311,  U.  S.  377: 

The  power  of  the  United  States  over  its  waters  .  .  .  arises 
from  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  The 
federal  government  has  domination  over  the  water  power  in- 
herent in  a  flowing  stream.  ...  In  our  view,  it  cannot  properly 
be  said  that  the  constitutional  power  of  the  United  States 
over  its  waters  is  limited  to  control  for  navigation  ....  Flood 
protection,  watershed  development,  recovery  of  the  cost  of 
improvements  through  utilization  of  power,  are  likewise  parts 
of  commerce  control.  .  .  .  That  authority  is  as  broad  as 
the  needs  of  commerce.  (Italics  mine.) 

Management  of  river  flowage  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, not  only  to  float  boats  downstream  and  place  struc- 
tures upstream  but  to  manage  "flood  protection,"  manage 
"the  water  power  inherent  in  a  flowing  stream"  and 
project  "watershed  development" — thus,  in  America,  our 


"supreme  law  of  the  land"  was  made  part  of  the  supreme 
law  of  flowing  water.  Thus  Congress  was  freed  to  make 
the  most  of  it. 

John   W.   Scott,   lawyer   and   former   member   of   the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  commented  on  the  decision 
in  the  George  Washington  Law  Review  for  April  1941 : 
This  pronouncement  of  the  court  will  serve  as  a  constitu- 
tional  beacon   light   in    the  field   of  conservation.     Congress 
has    heretofore    recognized,    and    now    the    Supreme    Court 
places  its  imprimatur  upon  the  fundamental  concept  that  the 
water  resources  of  America — the  totality  of  things  inherent  in 
and  related  to  proper  watershed  development,  long  illusory — 
belong  to,  and  may  be  realized  and  possessed  by  the  people 
of  America. 

One  year  after  this  comprehensive  decision  came  a 
strong  "postscript"  clinching  watershed  sovereignty.  In 
the  Denison  Dam  case,  U.  S.  vs.  Oklahoma,  313  U.  S. 
408  (1941),  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  held: 

We  have  recently  recognized  that  "flood  protection,  water- 
shed development,  recovery  of  the  cost  of  improvements 
through  the  utilization  of  power  are  likewise  parts  of  com- 
merce control."  And  now  we  add:  .  .  . 

Flood  control  extends  to  the  tributaries.  .  .  .  For  just  as  con- 
trol over  the  non-navigable  parts  of  the  river  may  be  essen- 
tial or  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  navigable  portions,  so 
may  the  key  to  flood  control  on  a  navigable  stream  be  found 
in  whole  or  in  part  in  flood  control  on  its  tributaries. 

To  say  that  no  one  of  these  projects  could  be  constitu- 
tionally authorized  because  its  separate  effect  on  floods  in  the 
Mississippi  would  be  too  conjectural  would  be  to  deny  the 
actual  or  potential  aggregate  benefits  of  the  integrated  system 
as  a  whole. 

In  this  opinion  two  definite  rivets  drive  home  what 
earlier  decisions  had  implied:  (1)  "Tributaries"  are  spelled 
out;  (2)  The  "integrated  system"  of  the  "whole"  is  placed 
above  the  "separate  effect"  on  any  part. 

FROM  C  &  O—TO  TVA 

o    MUCH    FOR    MY    STORY    OF    AMERICAN    WATERS    WHICH 

traces  the  evolution  of  river  utilization  in  the  effort  to 
enhance  the  continent's  habitability.  We  have  observed 
this  development,  step  by  step,  and  river  by  river. 

First,  on  the  Potomac  (1785).  Washington's  small  meet- 
ing at  Mount  Vernon  to  consider  his  C  &  O  canal  project 
leads  to  a  session  at  Annapolis,  which  leads  to  a  session  at 
Philadelphia,  which  framed  a  Federal  Constitutional  Con- 
vention which  contained  the  key  commerce  clause. 

On  the  Hudson  (1824):  The  commerce  clause  is  chal- 
lenged; it  wins;  commerce  is  held  to  include  "naviga- 
tion"; federal  river  sovereignty  is  recognized. 

On  the  Rio  Grande  (1899):  Commerce  held  to  embrace 
"navigability";  tributary  sovereignty  recognized. 

On  the  New  River  (1940):  Commerce  includes  "flood 
protection"  and  "watershed  development." 

In  each  test,  stronger  and  stronger  waxes  Ol'  Man 
River  (clothed  as  Uncle  Sam).  At  each  step,  closer  and 
closer  the  evolving  law  of  man  adapts  itself  to  the  eternal 
law  of  nature.  Meanwhile — On  the  Tennessee  River 
(1933),  watershed  sovereignty  had  come  into  its  first  full 
scale  demonstration. 

A  blind  child,  holding  a  stem,  fingers  along  the  veins 
until  he  grasps  the  broad  mat  that  makes  the  whole" leaf. 
Even  so  have  Americans  come  to  envision  the  river — 
first  the  main  stem,  next  the  tributaries,  and  finally  the 
whole  watershed.  From  C  &  O,  with  its  vision  of  the 
part — to  TVA,  with  its  comprehension  of  the  whole. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 
Services  for  British  Children 


ALFRED  H.  HAYNES 


46|_~^REEDOM     FROM     WANT     CANNOT     BE 

JL  forced  upon  a  democracy,  or 
given  to  a  democracy.  It  must  be  won 
by  them."  These  words  of  Sir  William 
Beveridge,  the  author  of  the  British 
social  security  plan,  indicate  the  ap- 
proach of  the  British  people  to  the  social 
revolution  now  taking  place. 

The  ordinary  people,  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  new  services  mainly  are  designed, 
are  fully  conscious  that  they  cannot  have 
something  for  nothing,  and  their  experi- 
ence during  the  past  two  years  has 
proved  to  them  that  social  security  is 
well  worth  the  sacrifices  and  shortages 
required  to  maintain  it. 

For  350  years,  starting  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan Poor  Law,  the  British  people 
have  been  using  their  ingenuity  to  evolve 
differing  forms  of  legislation  to  meet 
social  needs.  Now  that  finally  there  has 
developed  the  concept  of  a  "welfare 
state,"  it  can  be  declared  that  "never  has 
so  much  been  done  for  so  many."  That 
is  not  to  say,  however,  that  legislation 
has  achieved  the  impossible  by  providing 
a  pigeonhole  for  every  need — the  com- 
plex nature  of  life  in  Britain  today,  ac- 
centuated by  an  acute  housing  shortage, 
has  thrown  into  relief  a  number  of  social 
problems  that  never  existed  in  prewar 
years.  It  is  by  the  medium  of  such 
voluntary  services  as  the  National  Old 
People's  Welfare  Committee,  the  British 
Red  Cross,  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and 
so  on,  that  the  people  themselves  are 
doing  so  much  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  the 
statutory  services. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  new 
British  Social  Services  are  not  based  on 
a  central  register,  and  perhaps  the  great- 
est weakness  in  the  new  organization  lies 
in  the  division  of  responsibility  between 
so  many  agencies.  Certain  of  the  social 
services,  including  hospitals,  national  in- 
surance, national  assistance,  war  and  dis- 
ability pensions  are  directly  administered 
by  government  departments  working 


through  a  network  of  regional  and  local 
offices.  But  a  number  of  equally  im- 
portant services  are  administered  by  the 
local  communities  through  their  elected 
representatives. 

The  majority  of  the  services  connected 
with  child  welfare  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  last-named  authorities,  and  it  is  in 
the  field  of  child  care  that  the  first  steps 
are  being  taken  to  integrate  the  efforts 
of  the  different  agencies  more  closely. 
An  increasing  emphasis  is  being  laid 
upon  the  recognition  that  the  new  health 
and  welfare  services  have  a  common  aim 
— the  care  of  the  child  as  an  individual 
— and  it  is  upon  this  cardinal  principle 
that,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  the  social 
services  are  framing  a  unified  policy. 


*  HE  PHRASE  "FROM  THK  CRADLE  TO  THE 
grave,"  coined  to  describe  the  scope  of 
Britain's  new  social  services,  is  accurate 
only  in  part,  for  it  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  care  of  the  child  before  it  is 
born.  Prior  to  July  5,  1948,  the  only 
persons  entitled  to  free  medical  attention 
in  their  homes  were  those  covered  by  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Acts,  and  cer- 
tain classes  of  persons  receiving  Poor 
Law  relief.  Under  the  new  regime, 
every  member  of  the  community,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  expectant  mothers,  is  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  State  Medical 
Service,  which  includes  home,  hospital, 
specialist,  clinical,  pharmaceutical,  oph- 
thalmic, aural,  and  dental  facilities. 

The  domiciliary  medical  service  oper- 
ates through  the  general  medical  prac- 
titioners, 95  percent  of  whom  have  vol- 
unteered their  services,  and  who  see  that 
the  necessary  antenatal  care  is  available 
through  the  registered  midwives,  the  ap- 
proved obstetricians,  or  the  hospital  ma- 
ternity clinics,  as  the  patient  prefers. 

The  mother-to-be  may  also  attend  the 
local  antenatal  clinic,  where,  in  addition 
to  having  routine  check-ups,  she  may 
take  advantage  of  the  educational  and 


social  work  of  the  health  visitors.  Vita- 
min A  and  D  tablets  or  cod-liver  oil 
compound  are  supplied  free  of  charge, 
orange  juice  at  subsidized  prices,  and 
extra  rations  of  milk,  eggs,  and  meat 
through  the  Ministry  of  Food. 

Whether  or  not  the  birth  occurs  in  the 
maternity  unit  of  a  hospital  largely  de- 
pends upon  whether  complications  are 
expected,  and  whether  the  patient's  home 
is  suitable  for  a  confinement.  If  the 
woman  is  to  be  confined  at  home,  she 
can  either  book  a  midwife  to  attend  her 
or  obtain  the  services  of  an  obstetric 
practitioner. 

Of  the  8,000  midwives  employed  by 
the  local  health  authorities,  75  percent 
have  completed  their  training  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  anaesthesia. 

If  the  expectant  mother  has  been  in 
employment  under  the  National  Insur- 
ance Acts,  she  will  receive  a  maternity 
allowance  of   /1. 16  a  week  (about  $5) 
for    thirteen    weeks,    otherwise,    an    at- 
tendance allowance  of  £\  ($2.80)  a  week 
for  four  weeks.     There  is  a  further  ma- 
ternity   grant    of 
/4  (111)  on  the 
birth  of  the  child. 
The  attendance 
allowance    is    de- 
signed    to     give 
some  financial  aid 
toward     domestk 
help     during    the 
lying-in.      Some 
mothers  prefer  to 
make    their    own 
arrangements,  but 

the  vast  majority  in  the  middle  and 
lower  income  groups  take  advantage  of 
the  Home  Help  Schemes.  Over  20,000 
women  are  now  employed  in  these 
schemes  either  full  time  or  part  time. 
The  service  is  designed  to  provide  do- 
mestic help  in  time  of  sickness  or  other 
special  need. 

Thus  social  services  in  Britain  begin 
to  operate  long  before  the  cradle  stage. 
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With  the  advent  of  the  child,  a  number 
of  other  services  become  interested. 
Mother  and  child  are  visited  promptly 
by  the  Health  Visitor,  trained  as  nurse 
and  social  worker.  She  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  health  education  of 
the  community,  including  advice  to 
young  mothers. 

At  the  postnatal  clinic  and  the  Child 
Welfare  Center,  the  health  of  both 
mother  and  child  is  the  concern  of  the 
medical  officer  in  charge.  At  these  cen- 
ters, there  are  facilities  for  free  immuni- 
zation against  diphtheria,  and  free  vac- 
cination against  smallpox.  ^The  local 
health  authorities  also  have  the  legal 
power  to  provide  for  immunization  and 
vaccination  against  other  diseases. 

All  the  arrangements  at  the  clinics  and 
Child  Welfare  Centers  are  closely  linked 
with  the  hospital  and  specialist  services 
and,  by  this  means,  physical  and  psycho- 
logical defects  are  dealt  with  early  in 
life.  The  health  visitors'  advice  is  con- 
stantly sought  on  personal  problems, 
ranging  from  queries  on  the  grant  of 
family  allowances  (which  are  at  the 
rate  of  5  shillings — 70  cents — for  every 
child  after  the  first)  and  the  issues  of 
subsidized  and  free  foods  to  the  more 
complicated  problems  of  family  disputes. 


*  «E      DAY       NURSERIES      AND       NURSERY 

schools  provided  by  the  authorities  are, 
unfortunately,  still  too  few  in  num 
ber  to  meet  the  demands  of  working 
mothers.  The  vast  majority  of  British 
children  do  not  commence  their  school 
life  until  they  are  five  years  of  age.  Like 
many  of  the  other  social  services,  educa- 
tion is  hampered  not  merely  by  lack  of 
trained  staff  and  shortage  of  buildings, 
but  by  the  pressing  need  for  strict  econ- 
omy. It  will  be  many  years  before  full 
effect  can  be  given  to  recent  school  legis- 
lation. In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
teachers  have  to  cope  with  forty  to  fifty 
children  in  overcrowded  classrooms, 
while  in  other  sections,  a  limit  has  to  be 
set  on  the  intake  of  school  age  children. 
Unless  the  parents  prefer  to  pay  the 
fees  of  a  private  school,  every  boy  and 
girl  first  attends  a  public  primary  school. 
The  question  of  further  education  is  de- 
cided at  the  age  of  ten  to  eleven  years. 
On  the  basis  of  aptitude,  ability,  and 
school  record,  the  child  proceeds  to  a 
public  county  grammar  school,  secon- 
dary modern  school,  or  county  technical 
school.  The  county  grammar  school 
provides  an  academic  training  designed 
to  fit  its  pupils  for  professional  careers; 
the  secondary  modern  school,  experi- 
menting with  freer  atmosphere,  lays  its 


emphasis  on  training  in  citizenship.  The 
county  technical  school,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, specializes  in  technical  subjects  and 
its  pupils  are  those  showing  an  aptitude 
for  engineering  or  for  skilled  trades. 
Under  present  circumstances  the  child 
will  remain  at  school  until  at  least  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  For  those  attending 
county  grammar  schools,  further  oppor- 
tunities are  available  at  the  colleges  and 
universities,  admission  to  which  can  be 
secured  either  by  state  scholarship  or  by 
education  authority  grants. 

During  his  school  career,  the  child 
will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
school  medical  service,  with  careful  at- 
tention to  his  physical,  mental,  and  emo- 
tional development.  The  social  services 
that  revolve  around  the  schools  include 
provision  of  school  meals,  free  milk, 
transportation  to  and  from  school,  atten- 
tion to  clothing  and  footwear.  For  the 
handicapped,  including  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, there  are  special  institutions. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  any 
educational  system  must  fail  in  its  final 
objective  of  producing  well-balanced 
adult  lives  if,  on  leaving  school  and  col- 
lege, young  people  are  left  to  fend  for 
themselves.  To  assist  them  in  choosing 
and  beginning  their  careers  school- 
leavers  have  the  help  of  the  vocational 
guidance  officer,  to  whom  a  complete 
school  record  is  available. 

A  brief  article  like  this  cannot  begin 
to  touch  on  every  aspect  of  child-life  in 
Britain  today  but  it  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  reference  to  the  com- 
prehensive services  now  provided  by  the 
local  authorities  for  children  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  normal  home  lives. 
That  such  children  are  entitled  to  all  the 
opportunities — educational  and  vocation- 
al— available  to  their  more  fortunate  fel- 
lows, has  now  been  recognized  as  their 
absolute  legal  right. 

Included  among  such  children  are 
those  who  are  without  parents  or  guar- 
dians; abandoned  children;  children 
whose  parents  or  guardians  are  suffering 
from  mental  or  physical  disabilities,  and 
either  temporarily  or  permanently  can- 
not provide  a  proper  upbringing.  In 
such  cases,  the  local  authorities  receive 
the  children  into  their  care  for  so  long 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Most  of 
these  children  are  accommodated  in  re- 
ception units,  residential  nurseries, 
grouped  and  scattered  children's  homes, 
and  so  on,  but  there  is  increasing  stress 
on  the  desirability  of  adoption  or  of 
boarding  homes. 

There  are  weaknesses  in  the  new  serv- 
ices— for  instance,  the  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  homeless  families — and  a  vast 


number  of  unsolved  problems.  These 
are  times  of  trial  and  error,  and  mistakes 
are  inevitable.  Over  all  looms  the  ax 
of  national  economy. 

It  must  be  realized  that  these  notes 
cover  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish social  services  for  children.  Nothing 
has  been  said,  for  example,  about  the 
voluntary  societies,  the  juvenile  courts, 
the  war  orphans,  and  so  on.  The  writer 
is  aware,  too,  of  the  fear  in  many  quar- 
ters that  the  state,  through  its  social 
services,  is  destroying  personal  initiative 
and  family  responsibility.  But  it  must 
be  born  in  mind  that  Britain  is  a  de- 
mocracy, and  that  the  object  in  framing 
the  new  social  order  is  directed,  not 
toward  the  provision  of  artificial  substi- 
tutes, but  to  see  that,  within  the  national 
family  circle,  the  privileges  of  its  citizens 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  each  owes  one  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  Haynes  is  the  secretary  of  the 

Dover  Group  of  Social  Workers 

in  Dover,  England. 


APWA  Withdraws  from 
Welfare  Assembly 

EARLY  IN  FEBRUARY,  THE  BOARD  OF  THE 
American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion voted  to  withdraw  from  the  Na- 
tional Social  Welfare  Assembly.  The 
parting  was  the  result  of  a  long  brewing 
dissatisfaction  among  many  APWA 
members  over  what  they  considered  the 
minor  role  accorded  public  welfare  in 
Assembly  deliberations  and  activities.  It 
also  had  roots  in  a  questioning  on  the 
part  of  some  public  welfare  people  of 
whether  an  organization  charged  with 
finding  ways  of  improving  the  discharge 
of  legally  established  responsibilities 
could  let  another  organization  speak  for 
it  when  such  concerns  were  vitally  in- 
volved. Doubts  which  had  in  the  first 
place  nearly  defeated  APWA  affiliation 
when  it  came  to  a  board  vote  in  1947 
were  strengthened  last  fall  when  but  one 
public  welfare  official  was  named  to  the 
Committee  on  National  Emergency 
Services,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  As- 
sembly and  the  Community  Chests  and 
Councils  of  America,  to  consider  all  the 
welfare  aspects  of  mobilization  and  civil 
defense. 

Assembly  spokesmen,  however,  say 
that  the  Committee  was  set  up  essen- 
tially as  a  national  committee  of  lay 
people  whose  interests  were  expected  to 
encompass  all  of  social  welfare.  APWA, 
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on  the  otner  hand,  points  out  that 
among  the  lay  citizens  on  the  Commit- 
tee were  none  whose  primary  interest 
or  experience  was  in  public  welfare. 

The  break  came  after  the  APWA,  in 
its  negotiations  with  the  Federal  Ci- 
vilian Defense  Administration  on  the 
part  public  welfare  departments  could 
be  expected  to  take  in  emergencies,  ran 
into  conflicting  recommendations  from 
the  Committee  on  National  Emergency 
Services,  whose  secretary,  Robert  E. 
Bondy,  is  also  executive  director  of  the 
Assembly. 

Indications  now  are  that  in  practice 
the  differences  in  the  two  points  of  view 
over  emergency  welfare  organization, 
which  had  to  do  with  the  role  of  the 
public  welfare  department,  might  not  be 
insurmountable.  However,  differences 
in  viewpoint  over  the  part  public  wel- 
fare has  or  can  play  in  Assembly  ac- 
tivities remain. 

Actually,  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly,  which  was  established  in  1945 
to  provide  a  means  through  which  na- 
tional and  local,  public  and  private 
social  work  could  develop  deeper  under- 
standing and  coordinate  their  efforts,  is 
not  authorized  and  does  not  claim  to 
speak  for  social  work,  or  even  for  its 
members.  Frequently,  however,  it  sets 
up  a  committee  to  consider  questions  of 
welfare  policy  and  publishes  a  report 
with  a  list  of  endorsing  organizations, 
such  as  its  "Service  to  Migrants." 

As  with  the  Committee  on  National 
Emergency  Services,  set  up  as  the  result 
of  a  conference  called  by  the  Assembly, 
several  committees  have  been  established 
jointly  with  other  organizations,  par- 
ticularly the  Community  Chests  and 
Councils  of  America.  They  act  as  in- 
dependent bodies  and  speak  only  for 
themselves,  but  when  their  staff  dupli- 
cates that  of  the  Assembly,  the  distinc 
tion  is  not  always  apparent,  according  to 
APWA  representatives.  This  has  been 
regarded  as  putting  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  APWA's  acceptance  of  Assembly 
affiliations. 

The  real  bone  of  contention,  from  the 
APWA  point  of  view,  is  representation, 
for  APWA  spokesmen  feel  that  govern- 
ment, which  carries  at  least  three  fourths 
of  the  social  service  responsibilities  in 
this  country  is  but  poorly  represented 
in  Assembly  policy-making  bodies  and 
membership.  A  protest  to  this  effect 
three  years  ago,  resulted  in  the  public 
welfare  representation  in  the  Assembly 
executive  committee  being  stepped  up 
from  one  to  three  out  of  36  in  1949 
and  4  in  1951.  However,  in  the  same 
period  public  welfare's  proportionate 


representation  among  the  members  at 
large  decreased.  In  1951,  as  in  1949, 
there  were  12  persons  in  public  welfare 
positions  among  the  members  at  large, 
but  the  group  as  a  whole  had  been  in- 
creased from  70  to  88. 

Those  who  believe  that  public  welfare 
has  been  slighted  also  point  to  the  fact 
that  state  and  local  welfare  departments, 
responsible  for  so  many  welfare  services 
today,  are  nowhere  represented  in  the 
Assembly  as  such.  Assembly  spokes- 
men, however,  say  that  except  for  its 
members  at  large  the  organization  has 
been  set  up  as  a  council  of  national  or- 
ganizations and  has  no  state  and  local 
agency  affiliation.  Government  currently 
participates  in  the  Assembly  through  the 
affiliation  of  a  number  of  federal  agen- 
cies, in  addition  to  the  members  at  large 
from  federal,  state,  and  local  public  de- 
partments. 

In  withdrawing  from  membership  on 
February  3,  the  APWA  board  adopted  a 
resolution  concluding  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  "the  Association  con- 
tinue its  policy  of  cooperation  and  con- 
sultation with  the  National  Social  Wel- 
fare Assembly  when  there  are  specific 
questions  of  public-voluntary  relations 
in  the  field  of  welfare  which  require 
joint  discussion." 

Social  Work 
Year  Book  1951 

THE  ONE  INDISPENSABLE  REFERENCE 
book  in  all  social  work  offices  is  the 
"Social  Work  Year  Book,"  published  bi- 
ennially from  1930-1949  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  and  this  year  for  the 
first  time  by  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers.  (Price  $5.)  The  1951 
edition,  under  the  editorship  of  Mar- 
garet B.  Hodges,  lives  up  to  the  quality 
of  its  predecessors  as  a  social  work  en- 
cyclopedia par  excellence,  providing,  as 
it  does,  a  wealth  of  information  on  73 
topics  concerned  with  social  work  and 
related  fields.  Though  a  superficial 
comparison  with  the  1949  edition,  with 
its  77  topics,  might  indicate  that  the 
1951  volume  is  less  "exhaustive,"  closer 
scrutiny  shows  that  some  reorganization 
in  presentation  accounts  for  most  of  the 
missing  topics.  For  example,  "Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance"  and  "Un- 
employment Insurance,"  are  brought  to- 
gether under  "The  Social  Insurances," 
an  exceedingly  informative  exposition  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  amended  last  fall. 

A    few    former    subjects    have     un- 
accountably been  lost  altogether — "Con- 


sumer Protection"  to  name  one  —  but 
something  obviously  had  to  give  to  make 
way  for  new  subjects  demanded  by  the 
current  trend  as,  for  example,  "Social 
Work  and  the  National  Emergency," 
which  describes  social  work's  involve- 
ments and  plans  as  of  last  November  in 
regard  to  the  nation's  civilian  defense 
and  mobilization  program.  Incidentally, 
in  this  particular  instance,  events  are 
moving  so  fast  that  the  article  is  already 
somewhat  outdated.  "Family  Life  Edu- 
cation" and  "Youthful  Offenders"  are 
other  new  topics  that  reflect  current  con- 
centrations of  interest. 

"International  Social  Work"  is  one  of 
various  articles  which  illustrates  why 
this  important  encyclopedia  must  be  re- 
newed at  frequent  intervals.  It  shows 
how  the  passage  of  even  a  short  period 
of  time  can  reverse  a  trend  or  change 
the  entire  emphasis  of  a  phase  of  social 
effort — in  this  instance  from  relief  and 
reconstruction  to  technical  assistance  and 
long  range  planning.  But  whether  or 
not  the  American  Association  of  Social 
Workers  will  continue  to  publish  the 
Social  Work  Year  Book  at  the  tradi- 
tional two-year  intervals  depends  on  the 
sales  of  the  present  volume.  Though 
granted  a  $15,000  starting  fund  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  when  the  pub- 
lication passed  into  its  hands,  the  AASW 
has  not  the  resources  to  meet  a  recurrent 
deficit  if  the  $51,000  project  does  not 
pay  for  itself — as  it  never  has  in  the 
past.  However  if  biennial  publication 
becomes  impossible  the  AASW  will  as- 
sure continuance  of  the  project  in  some 
other  manner — either  by  publishing  the 
"Year  Book"  at  longer  intervals  or  by 
making  arrangements  for  some  other 
organization  to  carry  on. 

Salaries  and 
Social  Workers 

WITH  A  10  PERCENT  BOOST  SUGCtSTED 
as  a  minimum,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers  is  currently 
urging  widespread  increases  in  social 
work  pay  to  bridge  "the  steadily  widen- 
ing gap  between  social  work  salaries 
and  the  rising  cost  of  living."  The 
policy  is  based  on  a  statement  adopted 
by  the  national  board  of  the  professional 
organization  at  its  February  meeting.  In 
this  the  board  asserted  that  if  the  quality 
of  social  services  is  to  be  maintained  and 
new  demands  incidental  to  mobilization 
are  to  be  met,  "it  is  imperative  that  the 
unfavorable  relations  of  salaries  in  social 
work  to  salaries  in  other  occupations  be 
altered  as  soon  as  possible." 
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The  board  referred  to  findings  of  the 
recent  study  of  salaries  in  social  work 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  These 
showed  that  as  of  last  spring  over  half 
the  social  workers  in  the  country  were 
making  less  than  $2,960  per  year.  In 
the  period  since  May  1950,  according  to 
the  ASSW  board,  no  appreciable  rise  in 
the  level  of  social  workers'  incomes  has 
occurred  although  living  costs  have  risen 
more  than  7  percent. 

Jocial  Agencies 
id  Community  Chests 

N    ATTEMPT    TO    FACE    FACTS,    IN    THIS 

instance  the  tensions  growing  out 
the  complex  relationships  in  the 

lodern  organization  of  social  services, 
has  resulted  in  a  pamphlet,  "Toward 
Improved  Chest-Council  Agency  Rela- 
tions," just  released  by  the  Association 
Press,  price  75  cents.  Prepared  by  Ray 
Johns,  general  secretary  of  the  Boston 
YMCA,  it  is  a  report  of  a  committee 
set  up  jointly  by  the  Community  Chests 
and  Councils  of  America,  Inc.,  and  the 
National  Social  Welfare  Assembly,  to 
review  "the  causes  and  manifestations  of 
igreement"  among  community  chests 

d  councils  of  social  agencies,  their 
mber  agencies,  and  the  national  or- 
izations  with  which  these  local  agen- 

s  are  affiliated." 

Tracing  the  development  of  present 
social  work  organization  to  give  a  clear 
picture  of  how  the  three-way  relation- 
ship came  to  exist  and  the  points  where 
conflict  arises,  it  finds  four  main  trouble 
spots:  conflicting  organizational  de- 
mands; inadequate  financing;  lack  of  cri- 
teria for  establishing  priorities  in  pro- 
graming; an  incomplete  concept  of  pub- 
lic relations. 

Among  the  organizational  weaknesses 
producing  tensions  the  report  cites:  in- 
adequate clarification  of  the  division  of 
authority  between  agency  and  chest- 
council  boards;  lack  of  chest-council  un- 
derstanding of  the  relationship  between 
agencies  and  their  national  organization; 
lack  of  agency  understanding  of  chest- 
council  policies  and  procedures;  failure 
of  some  national  agencies  to  reckon  with 
local  needs;  unclear  policies  in  regard  to 
channels  of  communication  between 
chest-councils  and  national  organizations. 

Stressing  the  point  that  a  chest-agency 
relationship  is  a  "partnership  of  equals," 
the  report  suggests  that  tensions  arising 
from  the  necessary  chest-council  review 
of  an  agency's  budget  cannot  be  met  by 
"dictatorial  methods"  nor  by  a  too  strin- 
gent restriction  of  agency  freedom 


SAM  A.  LEWISOHN 

1884 — 1951 
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HEN  Sam  A.  Lewisohn  died 
suddenly  during  a  California  vaca- 
tion last  month,  New  York  State  and 
City  lost  a  distinguished  citizen,  and 
The  Surrey  a  friend  of  many  years 
standing.  A  leading  industrialist  and 
financier,  Mr.  Lewisohn  carried  on 
his  father's  tradition  of  philanthropic 
giving  and  support  of.  the  arts.  He 
also  made  lasting  contribution  to  the 
welfare  and  industrial  fields. 
It  was  Mr.  Lewisohn  who  in 


1930  as  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee presented  a  report  to  the  then 
Governor  Franklin  Roosevelt  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
prison  policy,  defined  by  the  Lewi- 
sohn Commission  as  "the  replace- 
ment of  mass  treatment  and  routine 
organization  by  a  system  of  con- 
stant personal  study,  individual 
treatment  and  training  of  every 
prisoner."  For  sixteen  years,  Mr. 
Lewisohn  was  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Prison  Association. 

An  early  advocate  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  he  was  named  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1934  to  aid 
the  Committee  on  Economic  Se- 
curity in  developing  a  federal  pro- 
gram of  social  insurance. 

In  his  own  far  flung  business  in- 
terests, and  in  the  American  Man- 
agement Association,  which  he 
headed  for  many  years,  Mr.  Lewi- 
sohn worked  for  better  industrial  re- 
lations. His  book,  "Human  Leader- 
ship in  Industry:  The  Challenge  of 
Tomorrow,"  published  in  1945,  he 
called  "a  challenge,  a  warning,  and 
a  guide  to  executive  leaders  to  assume 
the  full  responsibility  which  is  theirs 
for  improved  human  relations  in  in- 
dustry." 


through  a  strict  "line  by  line"  procedure. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  urges  agencies 
to  operate  within  their  agreed-upon 
budgets,  refrain  from  making  future 
commitments  without  consultation,  and 
"weigh  the  effects  in  the  community  of 
their  involvement  in  issues  in  which 
there  are  sharp  differences  of  opinion." 

The  report  mentions  four  main  prob- 
lems related  to  financial  difficulties:  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  many  agencies  to 
provide  for  adequate  salaries  and  wages, 
needed  maintenance  and  repairs,  higher 
operating  costs,  increased  demands  for 
services,  and  sufficient  reserves  for  re- 
placements; unsatisfactory  budget  re- 
view processes;  pressure  from  some  agen- 
cies for  supplemental  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns; and  the  "confused  situation  of 
financing  national  services."  Among 
several  suggestions  for  increasing  funds, 
the  report  advises:  greater  participation 
by  agency  board  and  staff  in  chest  cam- 
paigns; increased  agency  self-support 
through  membership  and  fees;  and  "re- 
view by  chests  of  their  policies  toward 
givers  so  that  the  chest  will  give  leader- 
ship for  adequate  financing  of  a  sound 
community  social  welfare  program 
rather  than  primarily  providing  'pro- 
tection' for  givers." 

Among  difficulties  in  achieving  a 
"balance  of  community  services"  the  re- 


port lists:  lack  of  criteria  for  measuring 
different  types  of  need;  "frozen  com- 
munity patterns"  which  resist  adjust- 
ment; programs  and  standards  imposed 
on  local  agencies  either  by  national  or- 
ganizations or  by  chests  and  councils; 
tendencies  to  discourage  or  resist  ex- 
perimentation and  change;  "inordinately 
long"  tolerance  of  substandard  practices 
and  services.  To  break  these  knots  the 
report  suggests  that  local  and  national 
organizations  and  planning  bodies  join 
in  developing  criteria  for  judging  need 
and  service  performance.  It  also  urges 
chests  and  councils  to  interpret  and  de- 
velop support  for  unmet  needs  and  to 
encourage  imagination  and  initiative  on 
the  part  of  member  agencies  without 
letting  them  "run  riot." 

The  report  points  to  a  number  of 
stumbling  blocks  to  developing  good 
public  understanding:  a  kind  of  re- 
ciprocal mistrust  between  chests  and 
member  agencies  in  some  communities; 
practical  difficulties  in  preserving  the 
identity  of  individual  agencies  in  telling 
the  story  of  the  total  community  pro- 
gram; conflicts  between  local  chests  and 
national  organizations  in  interpreting 
agency  programs.  It  notes  that  sound 
public  relations  must  begin  with  good 
"internal"  human  relations  and  effective 
services. 
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•-social  welfare  in  terms  of  significant  people 


Prison  Cells  and 

Academic  Halls 

WHEN  AUSTIN  H.  MAcCORMICK, 
director  of  the  Osborne  Associa- 
tion, joins  the  permanent  faculty  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  next 
summer  he  will  be  at  least  one  educator 
at  whom  nobody  can  fling  the  accusa- 
tion "ivory  tower  theorist."  For  this 
prospective  professor  of  corrections  in 
the  new  School  of  Criminology  can 
draw  for  his  lectures  on  more  than 
thirty  years  of  first  hand  experience  with 
prison  conditions  and  problems  —  as 
surveyor,  administrator, 
consultant,  and  even  in- 
mate. 

Few  educators  could 
or  would  boast  of  a 
prison  incarceration  as 
a  qualifying  experience, 
but  Mr.  MacCormick 
lists  two.  Both  were 
voluntary  efforts  to  find 
out  what  prison  life  is 
really  like  by  living  in- 
cognito as  an  inmate. 

Mr.  MacCormick's 
first  acquaintance  with 
prison  cells  occurred  a 
month  after  he  gradu- 
ated from  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. He  had  no  thought  then  of  eventu- 
ally becoming  a  penologist,  let  alone  one 
whose  work  would  bring  him  two  of  the 
highest  awards  the  United  States  govern- 
ment bestows  on  civilians.  By  getting 
himself  admitted  to  the  state  prison  he 
was  merely  trying  to  help  a  Bowdoin 
friend,  the  present  Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
obtain  material  for  a  graduate  sociologi- 
cal study.  He  himself  was  looking  for- 
ward to  an  academic  career  on  the 
faculty  of  a  small  liberal  arts  college, 
with  English  as  his  specialty. 

One  man  changed  his  direction.  This 
was  the  late  Thomas  Mott  Osborne, 
warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison — innovator 
of  many  penological  reforms,  in  whose 
memory  the  organization  Mr.  MacCor- 
mick now  heads  was  later  established. 


Austin  H.  MacCormick 


Student  MacCormick  had  read  and 
been  impressed  by  Mr.  Osborne's  works, 
and  by  his  voluntary  sentence  at  Au- 
burn Prison  as  Tom  Brown.  After  his 
own  prison  experiment  he  learned  that 
the  great  penologist  was  in  turn  im- 
pressed by  what  he  had  done.  By  then 
a  graduate  student  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity in  New  York,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  begin  a  close  association  with 
Mr.  Osborne  that  continued  till  the  lat- 
ter's  death  in  1926. 

His  second  "prison  term"  came  in 
1917  when  he  and  the  famous  warden 
served  voluntary  sentences  together  at 
Portsmouth  Naval  Prison  as  investiga- 
tors for  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus 
Daniels.  A  few  months 
later  Mr.  Osborne  be- 
came commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  prison  with 
Ensign  MacCormick  as 
his  chief  assistant. 

After  the  war,  Mr. 
MacCormick  returned 
to  his  alma  mater  where 
he  remained  the  next 
seven  years  as  alumni 
secretary,  managing  also 
to  find  time  to  carry 
out  a  number  of  prison 
surveys.  In  1927,  he 
broke  away  from  the 
campus  to  undertake  a 
nationwide  prison  sur- 
vey for  the  National  Society  for  Penal 
Information,  predecessor  of  the  Osborne 
Association.  But  two  years  later  he  was 
again  tinkering  around  with  college 
administration — this  time  fund  raising 
for  the  newly  formed  Bennington  Col- 
lege— when  he  was  asked  to  serve  under 
Sanford  Bates  as  assistant  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Under  the 
Bates-MacCormick  team  the  mediocre 
federal  prison  and  parole  system  under- 
went a  vigorous  reorganization  which 
resulted  in  its  present  progressive  poli- 
cies and  high  standards.  During  part 
of  this  period  Mr.  MacCormick  served 
as  acting  superintendent  at  the  Federal 
Reformatory  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  then 
suffering  from  administrative  maladies, 
which  he  speedily  cured. 


Drastic  reorganization  was  again  in 
order  on  Mr.  MacCormick's  next  job, 
begun  in  1934,  this  time  as  commis- 
sioner of  correction  for  New  York  City. 
There,  with  the  late  Mayor  Fiorello 
LaGuardia's  blessing,  he  undertook  a 
'dramatic  clean-up  of  unspeakable  con- 
ditions at  the  Welfare  Island  peniten- 
tiary. This  was  but  the  beginning  of 
the  many  reforms  he  instituted  in  a 
scandal-ridden  department  and,  when  he 
left  the  city  system  six  years  later  for 
the  Osborne  Association,  the  New  Yor/( 
World-Telegram  called  him  "one  of  the 
great  prison  executives  of  the  United 
States." 

With  the  Osborne  Association  Mr. 
MacCormick  has  continued  to  spear- 
head reform  by  investigating  conditions 
and  recommending  improvements  in 
jails,  prisons,  and  children's  correctional 
institutions  around  the  country. 

Among  his  most  recent  achievements 
have  been  surveys  of  the  prison  sys- 
tems in  Texas,  Alabama,  and  North 
Carolina,  all  of  which  have  resulted  in 
definite  action  toward  improvement  of 
very  bad  conditions.  During  World 
War  II,  he  served  as  expert  consultant 
on  correctional  problems  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  bore  a  large  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  organizing  the  re- 
habilitation system  which  restored  42,- 
000  army  prisoners  to  service.  Later  he 
served  as  vice-chairman  of  the  War  De- 
partment's clemency  board,  which  re- 
viewed 35,000  sentences  in  a  year  and  a 
half,  reducing  85  percent  of  them.  It 
was  for  these  services  that  he  received 
the  War  Department's  Exceptional  Ci- 
vilian Service  Award  in  1945,  and  the 
Presidential  Medal  for  Merit  in  1947. 

Mr.  MacCormick  plans  to  continue  as 
executive  director  of  the  Osborne  As- 
sociation "at  least  for  a  while,"  but  after 
going  to  California  will  delegate  much 
of  the  operative  responsibility  to  an 
executive  secretary,  as  yet  to  be  appointed. 
He  also  intends  to  keep  in  touch  with 
two  other  major  "extracurricular  in- 
terests"— work  against  alcoholism  and 
for  mental  hygiene.  He  is  one  of  the 
eight  "non-alcoholic"  trustees  of  Alco- 
holics Anonymous,  a  former  president 
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of  the  National  Committee  on  Alco- 
holism, and  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  for  Mental  Health. 

With  a  characteristic  frankness,  he 
says  he  is  looking  forward  to  the  Cali- 
fornia move  not  only  because  he  is 
"cra/.y  about  Berkeley"  but  also  because 
he  feels  a  deep  responsibility  to  interest 
young  people,  "the  future  administra- 
tors," in  the  principles  of  humane  and 
effective  correctional  programs  and  prac- 
tices. 

4-         •*•         4- 

"I 

IT  IS  A  D1HHCULT  AND  YET  RARE  OPPOR- 

tunity  to  follow  one  of  the  genuinely 
distinguished  figures  in  social  welfare." 

Thus  ROBERT  M.  MACRAE,  new  di- 
rector of  the  Welfare  Council  of  Metro- 
politan Chicago,  recently  expressed  his 
mixed  sentiments  at  stepping  into  the 
shoes  of  WILFRED  S.  REYNOLDS, 
the  Council's  director  for  twenty-nine 
years,  who  retired  last  January. 

Mr.  MacRae,  whose  own  record  in- 
dicates that  he  himself  is  no  slouch  at 
community  organization  is,  in  fact,  fol- 
lowing one  of  the  real  pioneers  in  this 
field.  The  much-beloved  Wilfred  Reyn- 
olds has  for  more  than  forty  years  bent 
vigor  and  imagination  to  the  task  of 
spreading  and  coordinating  the  innumer- 
able public  and  voluntary  efforts  to  im- 
prove conditions  and  services  for  the  wel- 
fare of  people  in  the  teeming  midwest 
metropolis. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Council, 
Mr.  Reynolds  served  as  its  president  for 
four  years  before  becoming  executive  di- 
rector, and  led  in  its  development  from 
a  social  planning  organization  of  25 
health  and  welfare  agencies  to  one  with 
250  agencies  in  its  membership.  Never 
losing  sight  of  human  beings  in  pre- 
occupation with  agencies,  he  has  always 
maintained  that  "the  goal  of  welfare 
effort  is  to  maintain  a  level  of  living  for 
all  people  in  the  community  that  insures 
their  total  requirements."  Thus,  it  was 
no  digression  when  he  took  a  four-year 
leave  from  the  Council  in  the  heart  of 
the  great  depression  to  head  the  Illinois 
Emergency  Relief  Commission,  direct- 
ing a  program  that  provided  assistance 
to  about  240,000  destitute  families.  And 
it  was  also  logical  that  he  later  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Cook  County  Bureau  of  Public  Welfare 
to  replace  the  old  county  agent  system 
with  a  program  of  sound  social  services. 

The  son  of  Quaker  farmers,  Mr. 
Reynolds  began  his  adult  career  as  a 
teacher  but  turned  to  social  work  after 
experience  on  the  staff  of  a  school  for 
delinquent  boys.  His  interest  in  co- 


ordinating social  services  dates  as  lar 
back  as  1912  when  he  was  superinten- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Children's  Home 
and  Aid  Society  and  he  and  other  Chi- 
cago welfare  leaders  used  to  get  to- 
gether monthly  to  discuss  their  com- 
mon problems.  Now  at  70,  with  an  un- 
disputed wealth  of  social  work  know- 
how  developed  through  the  necessity  of 
doing  and  the  constant  awareness  that 
"aid  to  distressed  people  must  preserve 
the  personality  strengths  of  each  per- 
son," he  is  firmly  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  formal  training  for  social 
workers.  "But,"  he  adds  when  discuss- 
ing the  subject,  "the  use  of  the  processes 
learned  must  be  enriched  by  unseen  but 
sensed  spiritual  attributes"  if  perma- 
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nent  improvement  is  to  be   achieved. 

So  far,  Mr.  Reynolds  has  announced 
no  definite  agenda  of  retirement  activi- 
ties other  than  "a  change  of  scene"  and 
a  determination  to  keep  his  "mental  and 
physical  machinery  in  motion  lest  it 
atrophy."  For  the  moment  he  is  tak- 
ing a  breather  and  reveling  in  the  en- 
joyment of  having  "no  serious  deadlines 
to  meet." 

In  the  meantime,  his  successor  at  the 
Council  is  also  experiencing  a  change  of 
scene,  if  one  fraught  with  the  more 
urgent  necessity  of  learning  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  the  great  sprawl- 
ing community  that  is  Chicago.  Michi- 
gan bred  and  Michigan  trained,  Mr. 
MacRae  comes  from  twenty-two  years 
of  experience  in  community  organization 
in  Detroit.  His  past  attention  about 
equally  divided  between  community 
planning  and  federated  fund  raising  cul- 
minated in  the  dual  job  of  managing  di- 
rector of  the  community  chest  and 
executive  vice-president  of  the  council  of 
social  agencies  of  that  metropolitan  area. 
He,  too,  had  once  looked  to  a  different 
career,  but  was  still  an  undergraduate 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  when  he 


decided  nc  was  unsuitea  to  the  ministry, 
though  he  still  felt  "a  call  to  service."  A 
friendship  with  William  J.  Norton,  then 
executive  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Com- 
munity Fund,  jelled  an  interest  in  social 
work  and  resulted  in  graduate  study  at 
the  University,  a  certificate  in  social 
work,  and  a  first  job  at  the  Fund. 

Mr.  MacRae  says  he  has  witnessed 
four  significant  tendencies  in  community 
organization  during  the  past  dozen 
years.  These  are:  a  growing  participa- 
tion of  organized  labor  in  voluntary  so- 
cial work,  both  in  the  fund  raising  and 
program  building  aspects;  an  extension 
of  the  community  chest  idea  to  the  state 
level  in  a  number  of  states  (Michigan 
being  one);  a  resurgence  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  federated  giv- 
ing; and  an  introduc- 
tion of  national  budget- 
ing machinery.  That 
he  has  not  only  wit- 
nessed, but  also  been  in- 
fluential in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  trends  is 
indicated  by  the  num- 
ber of  national,  state, 
and  local  planning  com- 
mittees on  which  he 
has  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant, to  name  only 
a  few:  the  advisory 
committee  on  labor  par- 
.  MacRae  ticipation  of  the  Com- 

munity Chests  and 
Councils  of  America,  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Fund  of  Michigan;  the  National 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Community 
Chests  and  Councils  and  the  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly. 

In  respect  to  Chicago,  the  new  Wel- 
fare Council  director  identifies  three  ma- 
jor problems:  the  need  of  more  ade- 
quate financing  of  voluntary  social  work; 
a  shortage  in  child  care  facilities;  diffi- 
cult relationships  between  the  parent  city 
and  suburban  communities.  A  strong 
believer  in  "the  concept  of  federation  as 
a  partnership  between  contributors  and 
member  agencies,"  he  feels  that  in  any 
expansion  of  federation  the  partnership 
principle  must  be  preserved. 

Mr.  MacRae  regards  the  council 
method  as  of  first  importance,  for 
"while  slow"  it  offers  "one  of  the  finest 
expressions  of  democracy  at  work." 
When  agency  representatives  and 
citizens  at  large  come  together  to  work 
out  what  they  can  do  for  the  people  of 
their  town,  he  says,  "they  keep  alive 
and  vigorous  the  spirit  of  voluntarism 
which  has  done  so  much  to  make  this 
country  strong." 
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LETTERS  and  LIFE 


"They  Speak  to  the  Conscience" 


GEORGE  BRITT 


MEN  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  A  Story  of 
American  Progressives,  by  Daniel  Aaron. 
Oxford  University  Press.  $4 

A  SOCIALIST'S  FAITH,  by  Norman 
Thomas.  Norton.  $4 

'  I  "HE  ASSORTED  CHARACTERS  PRESENTED 

1  in  the  two  volumes  here  fittingly 
read  together,  the  one  book  emphasizing 
and  illuminating  the  other,  were  patriots 
who  "hoped  and  expected  to  achieve 
what  we  should  call  their  Utopian  goal 
by  appealing  to  the  good  sense  and  jus- 
tice of  their  fellow  Americans." 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Nothing 
wrong,  except  the  hopeless  lack  of  that 
spirit  of  excess  and  violence  by  which 
demagogues  win  power.  "It  is  our 
business,  especially  in  America,"  writes 
Norman  Thomas,  "to  develop  and  im- 
prove our  imperfect  democracy;  not  to 
seek  salvation  through  crisis."  By  this 
and  other  statements,  he  would  be  set 
down  in  the  same  class  with,  say,  Henry 
Demarest  Lloyd,  "probably  the  finest 
product  of  the  middle-class  conscience  in 
our  history,"  demonstrating  "how  a 
middle  position — gradualist,  pragmatic, 
tolerant — can  be  vital  and  deeply  radical 
at  the  same  time."  These  books,  then, 
are  not  success  stories;  they  cry  to  us 
rather  as  voices  in  the  wilderness. 

The  story  begins  with  an  America  still 
dazzled  by  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  an  inexhaustible  continent  to 
be  enjoyed.  Pretty  soon,  amid  the  elo- 
quence of  self-satisfaction  could  be 
heard  notes  of  dismay  as  greed  and  sor- 
did materialism  took  over.  The  first 
effective  challenge  came  from  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  He  is  shown  here  as 
a  protean  and  paradoxical  figure;  never- 
theless, the  progressives  stem  directly 
from  his  doctrine  that  whatever  form 
society  might  take,  the  proper  concern 
of  government  is  the  care  and  culture 
of  man. 

Then  came  Theodore  Parker,  the 
disciple  of  Emerson,  unorthodox  preach- 


er and  omniscient  commentator.  He 
was  a  scourge  against  slavery  and  the 
compromises  of  Daniel  Webster,  but  he 
also  denounced  right  in  Boston  "the 
Ahabs  and  Herods  of  State  Street."  "In- 
dustrial democracy"  was  his  concept, 
grubbers  after  "the  almighty  dollar"  his 
special  target.  He  pushed  his  attack 
even  into  the  fashionable  churches,  "in 
general,  as  much  commercial  as  the 
shops."  The  church  of  his  day,  he  said 
brashly,  "is  the  hospital  of  fools,  the  re- 
sort of  rooks  and  owls.  The  one  thing 
it  does  well  is  the  baptizing  of  babies." 
And  to  democracy  he  presented  the  great 
slogan:  "Direct  government  over  all  the 
people,  for  all  the  people,  by  all  the 
people." 

r  ROM  PARKER  THE  STORY  CARRIES  ON 
through  Henry  George,  Edward  Bel- 
lamy, Lloyd,  William  Dean  Howells, 
and  Thorstein  Veblen.  Then  the  course 
is  explicitly  altered  to  deal  with  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  Brooks  Adams — 
"pseudo-progressives,"  the  author  calls 
them — with  a  brief  wind-up  on  New 
Dealers  and  Fair  Dealers.  Neither  this 
author  nor  Mr.  Thomas,  in  my  opinion, 
gives  due  credit  to  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, according  to  the  net  magnitude  of 
his  progressive  accomplishments,  al- 
though conceding  merit  to  him. 

Mr.    Aaron     is    a    professor     (Smith, 


Bennington)  and  did  his  research  for 
"Men  of  Good  Hope"  on  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship — surely  a  plus  for  the  Foun- 
dation. The  present  grouping  with  Mr. 
Thomas  was  done  without  consultation 
and  doubtless  each  author  could  question 
the  association — especially  on  the  test  of 
Mr.  Aaron's  findings  that  all  his  heroes 
particularly  shunned  ensnarement  by  in- 
stitutions and  mostly  by  political  parties. 
Any  such  grouping  must  be  somewhat 
arbitrary,  even  that  in  "Men  of  Good 
Hope"  itself. 

Virtually,  all  these  names  were  used, 
at  one  time  or  another,  to  frighten  the 
children.  Parker  was  called  "the  no-  • 
torious  Christian  infidel."  George  was 
despised  by  Karl  Marx,  hated  by  the  an- 
archists, as  well  as  fought  by  the  stand- 
patters. They  were  all  disturbers  of 
that  peace  which  lies  in  smug  minds, 
which  made  them  in  Mr.  Aaron's  phrase 
''a  complacent  nation's  most  precious 
possession."  By  the  same  token,  Mr. 
Thomas  recalls  that  only  last  summer  a 
commencement  address  he  was  to  de- 
liver was  canceled  by  local  agitation  fol- 
lowing the  current  pattern  that  there 
was  no  practical  difference  between  a 
Socialist  and  a  Communist. 

Lloyd,  the  New  Yorker  resettled  in 
Chicago,  takes  shape  here  as  one  of  the 
most  magnetic  as  well  as  eloquent  in  a 
group  of  semi-forgotten  men.  He  had 
dash  and  charm,  poise  and  courage,  to- 
gether with  the  gift  of  phrase.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company,  he  noted,  "has 
done  everything  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  except  to  refine  it."  Of  the 
casket-makers  monopoly,  "their  action 
to  keep  up  prices  and  to  keep  down  the 
numbers  of  coffins  was  secret,  lest  mor- 
tality should  be  discouraged."  .  While 
still  hopeful  of  the  Populist  Party,  he 
remarked  in  a  Washington's  Birthday 
address,  "A  country  in  which  the  people 
have  at  the  election  only  the  right  to  be 
crucified  between  two  thieves — who  are 
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not   crucified- — is    not    the    Republic    of 
Washington." 

Yet  Lloyd  could  not  agree  to  making 
"a  class  movement  of  an  agitation  to 
abolish  class."  At  one  point  he  was 
about  to  join  the  Socialists  and  sought 
to  enlist  them  for  municipal  ownership 
of  local  transit  in  Chicago.  Here,  he 
thought,  democracy  might  "strike  a  hard 
blow  against  monopoly,  remedy  the 
working  conditions  of  the  employes,  im- 
prove and  cheapen  the  transit  service, 
remove  corrupt  officials,  and  encourage 
the  movement  for  public  ownership  of 
other  utilities."  He  was  rebuffed  be- 
cause the  agitation  would  save  the  vvork- 
ingmen  only  a  few  cents,  he  was  "think- 
ing like  a  professional  reformer  instead 
of  like  a  wage  earner." 

All  these  early  progressives  come  to 
life  and  make  a  present  appeal  by  their 
own  words  and  actions.  They  can  be 
heard  over  the  long  decades,  because,  as 
the  author  claimed  for  them  in  Emer- 
son's phrase,  "They  speak  to  the  con- 
science, and  have  that  superiority  over 
the  crowd  of  their  contemporaries,  which 
belongs  to  men  of  good  hope." 


T, 


HE   CAREER   OF    NoRMAN    THOMAS,   THE 

justification  in  fact  of  the  faith  here 
confessed,  is  noted  in  a  rather  full  single 
page  of  type  on  the  back  of  the  book 
jacket.  Within  is  presented  this  faith 
in  as  abstract  and  impersonal  terms, 
seemingly,  as  a  firm  intention  could  en- 
force. Many — Mr.  Thomas's  opponents 
no  doubt,  but  more  important,  his  friends 
and  admirers — will  regret  this.  At  the 
end,  however,  to  300  pages  gone  before, 
he  adds  a  dozen  pages  of  "A  Personal 
Footnote,"  so  warm  and  appealing  and 
revealing  as  to  make  every  reader  grieve 
the  personal  loss  that  it  was  no  longer. 

The  book  is  a  re-examination  of  the 
Thomas  kind  of  socialism,  "in  terms  of 
what  may  be  if  we  try,"  what  it  has 
shaped  into  after  three  and  a  half  dec- 
ades of  not  being  afraid,  of  sticking  out 
the  neck  and  carrying  the  banner.  Here 
is  a  detailed  reappraisal  of  a  social  and 
political  philosophy — socialism  impressed 
with  humanism,  holding  all  Marxism  at 
arm's  length  and  combatting  Soviet 
Marxism.  Norman  Thomas  has  not 
concluded  in  despair.  His  position  is 
that  "I  have  offered  challenge  rather 
than  certitude.  I  have  been  skeptical  of 
infallible  dogmas." 

"As  I  look  back  in  history  .  .  ."  he 
says,  "it  seemed  to  me  that  always  the 
great  choices  were  relative,  that  never 
were  men  in  social  action  able  to  seek 
the  absolute  good  by  means  completely 


appropriate  to  it.  ...  Neverthless,  in 
social  action  I  think  it  right  to  pursue 
that  course  than  which  on  any  clear 
evaluation  of  possibilities  any  alternative 
would  be  worse." 

From  a  lifetime  of  such  forthright  po- 
sitions taken  on  such  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  issues,  who  could  expect  entire 
consistency?  I  cannot  see,  myself,  how 
he  can  be  so  tender  with  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh. He  speaks  without  qualification 
against  communism  and  in  restrained 
criticism  of  the  political  activities  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  such  fields  as 
divorce,  birth  control,  and  education.  He 
tells  of  his  abandonment  of  absolute 
pacifism,  of  his  attitude  toward  and  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  of  his  support  of  the 
United  Nations  action  in  the  Korean 
crisis.  In  all  his  words  there  burns  the 
steady  inspiration  from  his  superiority 
over  the  crowd  "as  one  speaking  to  the 
conscience."  Since  this  volume  bears 
every  evidence  of  being  Mr.  Thomas'  in- 
tended final  statement  of  his  faith,  its 
importance  is  obvious. 

The  author  of  "Men  of  Good  Hope" 
proclaims  his  purpose  as  "an  attempt  to 
rehabilitate  the  progressive  tradition." 
This  tradition  he  sees  as  a  movement  to 
advance  the  greater  good  of  men  and 
women  "not  through  a  temporary  dic- 
tatorship of  the  working  class,  •  not  by 
autocratic  fiat,  but  by  abolishing  special 
privileges  and  by  restoring  in  greater 
measure  the  equality  of  opportunity." 
As  these  personal  examples  are  held  be- 
fore our  eyes,  they  should  vigorously  ap- 
peal not  only  to  the  development  of  lead- 
ers but  to  the  enlistment  of  followers. 


— The     reviewer     was     formerly 
Managing  Editor  oj  The  Survey. 


HOLLYWOOD,  The  Dream  Factory,  by 
Hortense  Powdermaker.  Little,  Brown 
#3.50. 

THE  GREAT  AUDIENCE,  by  Gilbert 
Seldes.  Viking  Press.  #3.75 

[ORTENSE  POWDERMAKER  WENT  TO 
LHollywood  in  1946  under  a  grant 
from  the  Viking  Fund.  A  professional 
anthropologist,  she  used  many  of  the 
techniques  in  her  research  which  she 
earlier  had  employed  as  the  first  white 
women  to  live  alone  for  a  year  among 
natives  of  New  Ireland  of  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
and  as  a  student  of  culture  in  the  Deep 
South  of  our  own  country.  Both  these 
earlier  projects  resulted  in  books.  So 
did  her  year  among  the  natives  of  the 
movie  capital. 

Gilbert  Seldes  has  been  a  commentator 


ire  Today's  World 
and  Tomorrow?* 

CHILDREN  OF  EUROPE 

By  Dorothy  Macardle 

With  illustrations  by  Kalman 

Landau,  one  of  the  children. 

This  is  the  grim  story  of  children 
— not  expendable  adults,  but  chil- 
dren scourged 
by  war;  of  mil- 
lions who  sur- 
vive and  whose 
sufferings  are 
not  over,  who 
were  torn  from 
their  parents, 
exhausted  by 
famine  and 
herded  into  con- 
centration 
camps — or  HIM r- 
d  e  r  e  d  .  Says 
Vera  Brittain : 
"It  is  really  an 
admirable  book 
— for  all  those 
who  have  any  interest  in  children, 
which  really  means  everyone."  $3 

THESE  OUR  CHILDREN 

By  Arthur  T.  Collis  and 
Vera  E.  Poole 

Says  The  Sunday  Chronicle:  "One 
of  the  most  important,  informative 
and  moving  human  documents  to 
be  published  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  ...  It  should  be  read  by  every 
civilized  person."  A  study  of  the 
home  life  and  social  environment 
of  children  in  an  industrial  slum 
district  of  our  day.  >'- 

THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  CHILD 

By  Edward  Fuller  .  .  .  Fore- 
word by  the  Countess  Mount- 
batten  of  Burma.  Introduction 
by  Capt.  L.  II.  Green. 

Particularly  timely  ...  a  record 
of  the  development  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Save  the  Children 
Fund,  founded  in  1919  by  Eglan- 
tyne  Jebb  at  a  time  when  the  back- 
wash of  the  first  World  War  was 
endangering  future  generations 
through  their  children.  $2 

Coming  in  May — 

CONSIDER  THE  CHILDREN: 

HOW  THEY  GROW 

By  Elizabeth  M.  Manwell  and 
Sophia  L.  Fahs.  Completely  re- 
vised. Honorable  Mention 
Award.  Parent's  Magazine 
(first  edition). 

Here  is  a  penetrating,  down-to- 
earth  psychological  study  of  the 
child  and  his  needs.  Said  Child 
Study  of  the  first  edition:  "Indis- 
pensable for  everyone  interested  in 
very  young  children,  and  even 
those  a  little  older."  $3 
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and  critic  of  the  motion  pictures  and 
other  of  the  "lively  arts"  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  With  motion 
pictures  facing  declining  revenues  and 
with  radio  and  television  battling  each 
other  for  public  favor,  it  was  not  unex- 
pected that  Mr.  Seldes  should  write  a 
book  synthesizing  his  years  of  observa- 
tion. Starting  from  widely  varying 
backgrounds,  these  two  arrive  at  many 
common  conclusions.  The  diversity  in 
what  they  brought  to  their  research  and 
the  community  of  their  findings  make 
the  conclusions  even  more  impressive. 
Both  agree  that  much  should  be  im- 
proved to  adapt  motion  pictures  to  their 
maximum  use  as  a  democratic  medium 
for  mass  communications.  Yet  both  see 
some  hope  for  the  future.  All  is  not 
lost  but  it  may  be  unless  changes  are 
made.  Each  suggests  his  own  program. 

Dr.  Powdermaker  was  impressed  by 
the  complaints  of  approximately  300  in- 
dividuals, ranging  through  front  office 
executives,  writers,  directors,  producers, 
stars,  and  bit  players,  whom  she  inter- 
viewed. Practically  all  of  them  be- 
moaned their  frustrations.  She  con- 
cluded, "Hollywood  is  an  industry,  but 
daydreams  are  its  product  and  these  can- 
not be  successfully  produced  as  if  they 
were  cans  of  beans." 

Dr.  Powdermaker  viewed  the  motion 
picture  code  in  the  same  light  as  the 
taboo  of  the  Pacific  island  culture.  She 
amplifies  this  viewpoint  with  consider- 
able illustrative  material  and  documenta- 
tion. All  the  way  through  her  book — 
and  this  also  is  true  of  Mr.  Seldes'  book 
— Dr.  Powdermaker  has  referred  to  spe- 
cific motion  pictures  to  establish  her  sup- 
porting evidence. 

Mr.  Seldes  surveys  not  only  the  motion 
pictures  but  also  radio  and  television.  He 
argues,  in  his  conclusion,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  mass  communication  media 
to  strengthen  the  democratic  man  but  he 
frankly  admits  that  most  of  the  road 
toward  that  goal  remains  to  be  traveled. 
HILLIER  KRIEGHBAUM 
Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 
New  Yor/(  University 

BUT  YOU  DON'T  UNDERSTAND,  by 
Frances  Bruce  Strain.  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts.  #3 

ANY  ADULT  READING  "BUT  You  DON'T 
Understand"  will  find  himself  say- 
i  ing,  "Isn't  this  true!"     And  after  read- 
ing the  book  you  will  undoubtedly  say 
that  you  have  had  your  eyes  opened  as 
to  how  young  people  meet  crises,  even 
if  you  do  not  always  agree  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  crisis  is  the  one  you  would 
have  considered  most  desirable. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 


Of  the  twelve  young  adolescent 
characters  introduced  dramatically  in  this 
book,  this  reviewer  doubts  that  any  adult 
(except  the  author)  would  have  thought 
of  the  solutions  of  the  problems  in  the 
same  terms  that  the  young  people  did. 
But  what  is  particularly  interesting  is 
that,  as  the  author  says,  "In  these  twelve 
little  stories,  each  unfolding  plot  belongs 
to  its  individual  actor.  Each  one  does 
what  he  individually  had  to  do  to  meet 
his  situation.  It  is  not  what  anyone 
else,  you,  or  I  would  have  done.  It  is 
not,  possibly,  what  ethically,  he  should 
have  done.  It  is  what  he  did  do." 

Coming  from  someone  who  knows 
young  people  as  well  as  Mrs.  Strain 
does,  these  stories  cannot  but  impress 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
helping  adolescents  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  their  needs  and  desires. 

Mrs.  Strain's  suggested  interpretations 
of  the  stories,  which  form  the  second 
part  of  this  dramatic  series  of  teen-age 
predicaments,  are  restrained  and  infor- 
mative and  suggest  to  parents  and  youth 
workers  goals  toward  which  they  can 
strive  to  prevent  some  of  the  predica- 
ments ever  having  to  be  solved. 

If  ycu  are  looking  for  a  formula  for 
"solving  differences  among  all  the  vary- 
ing personalities  which  are  brought  to- 
gether in  family  life"  this  book  is  not 
for  you.  The  author  well  realizes  that 
there  is  not  a  single  solution  but  many, 
and  her  interpretations  will  suggest  ways 
of  recognizing  these  vital  needs  and  tak- 
ing constructive  action. 

i  MARGARET  DE  WESTFELT 

Director,  Program   Development 
Division,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  USA 

THE  HOME  EDUCATION  OF  A  BOY, 
by  William  B.  Barrett.  Updegraff  Press. 


ILLIAM    B.    BARRETT    DETERMINED 
thirty  years  ago  to  add  to  his  son 
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John's  "life  equipment"  certain  skills 
and  kinds  of  knowledge  not  taught  in 
school.  When  John  was  a  mere  toddler, 
he  taught  him  the  elements  of  construc- 
tion with  blocks:  how  to  make  walls 
neat  and  square,  how  to  support  a  roof. 
When  his  boy  was  three  and  a  half,  he 
introduced  him  gradually  to  tools, 
showed  him  over  the  years  how  to  co- 
ordinate head  and  hands  in  analyzing 
and  solving,  problems. 

At  ten,  John  was  introduced  to  the 
profit  (and  loss)  system  when  his  father 
set  him  up  in  a  small  scale  printing 
business.  At  this  same  period  John  s 
father  took  him  on  field  trips  to  fac- 
tories to  "expose"  him  to  the  problems 
of  production  and  management. 
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When  the  boy  entered  college,  his 
father  deposited  to  John's  account  a  sum 
sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses,  then  told 
him  he  would  receive  no  more.  "Not 
once  in  four  years  did  I  have  to  send 
him  an  extra  dollar,"  the  author  states; 
but  one  wonders  why  self-reliant  John 
was  not  encouraged  to  earn  part  of  hi.s 
own  way. 

Son  John  is  now  thirty-three,  married, 
with  an  infant  John  of  his  own.  He  has 
a  satisfying  job  on  "the  fringe  of  engi- 
neering," plans  his  office  work  carefully, 
pay  his  debts  promptly,  sails  a  boat  for 
relaxation,  and  appreciates  good  music. 
John  appears  to  be,  in  short,  a  quite 
average  young  college-educated  Amer- 
ican of  his  period.  This  is  hardly  to  his 
discredit,  or  to  his  father's.  Yet  consider- 
ing the  parental  attention  John  has  had, 
the  reader  involuntarily  expects  him  to 
have  achieved  by  now  .a  somewhat 
loftier  eminence.  One  wonders,  dis- 
turbingly, whether  he  might  not  have 
done  just  as  well  without  all  the  home 
tutoring. 

This  reviewer  is  also  conscious  of  cer- 
tain major  blind  spots  in  Mr.  Barrett's 
program;  apparently  scant  attention  was 
paid  to  moral  and  spiritual  training,  and 
to  indoctrination  in  civic  responsibility. 
Many  readers  may  dispute  the  author's 
choice  of  goals,  and  squirm  at  the 
rather  smothering  concentration  he  oc- 
casionally brought  to  his  task. 

Yet  his  book  remains  a  stimulating 
volume  for  those  of  us,  all  too  numer- 
ous, who  hand  over  our  children  to  the 
schools  and  say,  "Here,  you  do  it." 

JOHN  T.  BKAUDOUIN 
Pleasant  villc.  \' .  Y. 

YOU'RE     HUMAN,     TOO!     by    Adele 
Streeseman,    M.D.,   Coward-McCann.   #3 

DISCI.'.XMON  01-  PSYCHOANALYSIS  HAS 
increased  markedly  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  more  and  more  people  seem 
to  be  availing  themselves  of  this  help. 
There  is  still,  however,  misunderstand- 
ing of  both  the  philosophy  and  the 
process  of  psychoanalysis,  and  criticism 
of  the  time  and  money  the  treatment 
costs.  Now  comes  another  interpreta- 
tion of  disease  and  its  application  to 
therapy — psychosomatic  medicine.  Dr. 
Streeseman,  who  has  had  experience  as 
an  analyst  and  also  in  industrial  medi- 
cine and  in  penology,  is  now  principally 
engaged  in  the  study  and  practice  of  this 
recently  organized  division  of  medicine, 
a  division  long  practiced  by  the  old 
fashioned  "family  doctor."  Not  only  has 
psychosomatic  medicine  shown  us  clearly 
that  physical  and  emotional  troubles  are 
closely  interwoven,  but  it  also  points 


to  the  necessity  for  a  deeper  psychologi- 
cal understanding  than  either  internal 
medicine  or  even  psychiatry  have  fre- 
quently shown. 

Another  field  which  Dr.  Streeseman 
discusses  with  convincing  clarity  is  the  j 
connection  between  psychological  medi- 
cine and  the  effort  to  change  character. 
Many  character  abnormalities  which 
hitherto  have  been  regarded  as  "sin"  she 
deals  with  as  the  effects  of  neuroses  often 
owing  their  origin  to  conditions  and  ex- 
periences in  early  childhood.  More  than  j 
many  analysts  she  regards  this  psycho- 
logical treatment  as  a  prelude  to  charac- 
ter changes.  "Understanding  his  inner  > 
drives,  forgiving  himself  for  past  mis- 
deeds in  the  light  of  that  understand- 
ing, as  God  forgives  us  when  we  are 
truly  sorry,  and  then  changing  the  be- 
havior is  every  man's  way  out  of  a 
neurosis." 

Dr.  Streeseman  s  deep,  sincere  re- 
ligious belief  helps  her  in  understanding 
character  defects  and  in  her  healing  pro- 
cedures. In  her  last  chapter  she  dis^  i 
cusses  what  we  mean  by  "normal"  and 
what  the  word  should  stand  for.  There 
again,  departure  from  what  is  con- 
sidered normal  in  behavior  and  in 
achievement  may  easily  be  caused  by 
childhood  experiences  and  not  by  in- 
herent personality  weakness.  The  ana- 
lyst must  learn  how  the  character  un- 
der study  has  been  formed  before  an 
effort  is  made  to  change  it.  And  she 
gives  a  heartlifting  definition  of  the  aim 
of  the  therapist:  "Being  yourself,  know- 
ing no  fear,  giving  your  inner  powers 
full  expression,  having  free  will  and 
free  choice,  achieving  an  inner  fearless- 
ness and  freedom  from  anxiety — these 
are  the  objectives  of  psychoanalysis. 
These  are  its  definitions  of  normal." 

But  some  psychological  therapists  are 
coming  to  see  that  the  present  inter- 
national situation  may  make  it  impos- 
sible to  eradicate  neuroses.  "How  can 
the  heart  of  man  be  free  and  normal  in 
this  crazy-quilt  world  of  ours  with  its 
frequent  wars,  its  greed,  and  its  basic 
insecurity?"  We  ask  for  a  change,  she 
says,  in  this  environment,  "every  day 
as  we  pray,  'Thy  Kingdom  come  .  .  . 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.'  " 

Another  writer  in  a  related  field,  Ash- 
ley Montague,  states  on  the  basis  of 
careful  research,  that  love  and  coopera- 
tion are  "normal"  to  human  beings,  not 
aggression  and  pugnacity,  as  we  are  so 
often  told.  Children  should  be  encour- 
aged in  their  earliest  days  to  act  on  these 
normal  qualities,  instead  of  the  fighting 
traits,  if  they  are  to  grow  up  free  from 
(Continued  on  page  187) 
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DIRECTORY     OF     ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adulu.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY,  INC.,  47 
Beaver  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  Founded 
in  1913  for  the  control  of  cancer.  Has  61 
chartered  divisions  under  which  local  units 
operate.  Raises  funds  annually  to  support 
cancer  research,  education  of  the  public  and 
physicians,  improvement  of  standards  of 
cancer  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Fresh  edu- 
cational materials  include:  films,  "Breast 
Self- Examination"  and  "Crusade" ;  publica- 
tions, "CA"  (professional  journal)  and 
"CANCER  NEWS"  (lay  &  prof.)  ;  pam- 
phlets, "101  Answers  to  Cancer,"  "The 
5  W's  of  Cancer,"  "ACS— What  It  Is, 
etc." ;  such  material  obtainable  from  the 
Society's  divisions  and  local  units. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc.  (Quakers)  (1917);  20  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  7;  Lewis  M.  Hoskins, 
Executive  Secretary;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Activities:  The  Com- 
mittee represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in- 
ehide  the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 

O'ects  in  Austria,  China,  France,  Germany, 
ia,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan ;  refu- 
gee aid  in  the  United  States  and  abroad ; 
race  relations,  including  a  job  opportunities 
program  and  a  visiting  lectureship ;  eco- 
nomic relations,  including  an  industrial  re- 
lations seminar  and  youth  projects  of  in- 
terneships  in  industry  and  cooperatives ; 
international  relations,  including  institutes  of 
international  relations  for  high  school  age 
and  adults  in  communities  on  the  United 
States  and  seminars  for  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can students  in  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Asia ;  self-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas;  and  youth  projects  for 
young  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne- 
ships,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
above,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— 817  14tb 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Services.  C.  Stewart 
Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P.  Wareham, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 
Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,738 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  (in- 
chiding  Home  Service)  ;  the  National  Blood 
Program ;  International  Activities  ;  Disaster 
Services ;  Nursing  Services ;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service ;  First  Aid,  Accident  Preven- 
tion, and  Water  Safety ;  Volunteer  Services  ; 
Junior  Red  Cross;  and  College  Activities. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  rtiations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4,  111. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  PSYCHIATRIC 
TREATMENT  OF  OFFENDERS: 
Research-Therapy  Forum.  Dr.  Melitta 
Schmideberg,  Chairman.  20  East  84th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Non-profit.  Free  or  low- 
fee  treatment.  Psychiatric  treatment  of 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders.  Monthly  forum 
meetings.  Workshop  meetings  in  social 
treatment  of  offenders  for  social  workers. 
Information,  call  Jack  Sokol — Wadsworth 
6-2551. 


BIG  BROTHERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
(United  States  and  Canada).  Founded  in  the 
interest  of  prevention  and  correction  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  An  international  asso- 
ciation of  Big  Brother  agencies  using  volun- 
teer laymen  under  supervision  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  in  guiding  boys.  Its 
membership  is  open  to  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Protestant  and  non-sectarian  Big  Brother 
Organizations.  President,  Charles  G.  Ber- 
wind.  Headquarters,  Broad  Street  Station 
Building,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave.. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs :  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11,  12  and  13;  Explor- 
ing— 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Amory 
Houghton,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'«,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President ;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors:  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Recreation 
Center,  2077  Second  Ave.;  Tot-Lot  Play- 
ground, 422  West  49  Street;  Tot-Lot,  110 
East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago,  Camp 
Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the  Palisade- 
Interstate  Park;  Co-Sponsors:  Lincoln 
Recreation  Center,  240  West  113  Street; 
School  Settlement,  120  Jackson  Street, 
Brooklyn. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Bla- 
lock,  President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  Na- 
tional Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group 
of  progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habitl 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
— 24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  vanpus  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


COMMUNITY     CHESTS    AND     COUNCILS 
OF     AMERICA     INCORPORATED,     155 

East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  Bait 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  President: 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson.  Founded  in 
1912  to  help  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
17  prepare,  with  volunteer  adult  leadership, 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  ai 
active  citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  ac- 
tivities in  eleven  program  fields  covering  in- 
ternational friendship,  outdoor  life,  home- 
making,  the  arts,  and  future  vocations. 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Rev.  I.  George 
Nace ;  Migrant  Supervisors :  Western,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  18,  Calif.;  Midwestern,  ReT. 
Ellis  Marshburn,  127  North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
tion (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
k>cal  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
121  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Organized 
1880.  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  $3.50 
year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in  Indus- 
try, Education,  Sports,  and  Religion.  Sec- 
tion for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOL- 
ISM, INC.,  2  East  163rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  organization 
established  in  1944,  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  the  public  in  matters  pertaining  to  al- 
coholism. It  does  not  take  sides  in  the  Wet- 
Dry  controversy.  It  provides  speakers  to 
interested  groups  and  distributes  factual  un- 
biased literature.  It  organizes  citizen's  com- 
mittees in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  sponsors  and  guides  these  local 
committees  in  programs  of  education  and 
action  in  their  communities,  designed  to 
meet  this  great  medical  and  social  probleai. 
Through  these  local  affiliates  it  promote! 
and  establishes  facilities  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  alcoholic.  It  promotes  prevention 
of  alcoholism  through  education  and  reha- 
bilitation. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio;  Ewan  Clague,  President  The  Confer- 
ence is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ple of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  th« 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishei 
in  permanent  form  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  al 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $7.50.  78th  Annual  Meeting,  1951, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


NATIONAL      HEALTH      AND      WELFARE 
RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  18 

East  40th  Street,  New  York  16.  Organ- 
ized 1945  to  provide  a  nonprofit  retirement 
program  for  health  and  welfare  agencies  to 
supplement  Social  Security.  More  than 
2300  organizations  and  agencies  covering 
25,000  workers,  use  the  facilities  of  this 
Retirement  Association.  The  Plan  provides 
transferability  between  member  organiza- 
tions. Write  for  information. 
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ITIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engcl,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries ; 
clinics;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES — Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris ; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi. 
gration  aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 


1TIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


I  TIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
latisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


NATIONAL    HOUSING    CONFERENCE, 

1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa- 
tion to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Gerard  M.  Ungaro,  President ;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff ;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID 
ANCE  ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  a  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE    OSBORNE    ASSOCIATION,    INC.,    114 

East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num.  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel.  It  maintains  a 
year-round  program  of  public  information 
and  education  about  the  disease. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  57  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  aa 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.    WA    9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9   A.M.  to  4   P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.   5:30  to  8  P.M. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA.  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 


etters  &  Life 

from  page  185 

iety  and  with   the  inner  fearlessness 
which  Dr.   Streeseman   writes.     No 
ider  neuroses  (emotional  ills)  afflict 
in   such   number   when   we   are   so 
stantly  encouraging  the  acquired,  not 
.erent,   tendencies   of   aggression   and 
ishness.    The  remedy  is  to  substitute 
peration    for    competition,    love    for 
ELEANOR  HOPE  JOHNSON 
Delate  Professor  Emeritus, 
1  'tford  Seminary  Foundation 

E  HALF  THE  PEOPLE— Doctors  and 
ie  Crisis  of  World  Health,  by  Charles 
lorrow  Wilson.  William  Sloan  Asso- 
^ates.  #4 

HIS     VOLUME     INDICATES     THAT     HALF 

•  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  sick 
i:ny  given  time,  and  leads  the  reader 
Reflect  upon  the  definition  of  health, 
llness,  and  of  incapacity. 


AUL 


The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  vivid  description  of  the  great 
health  problems  of  tropical  and  non- 
industrialized  countries.  The  valiant 
efforts  of  native  doctors  in  Africa  are 
described  and  some  comparisons  are 
suggested  with  the  tasks  of  the  rural 
doctor  in  America's  Ozark  region.  In 
both  cases,  the  medical  task  seems  over- 
whelming and  almost  hopeless,  without 
the  assistance  of  resources  from  the  great 
urban  medical  centers. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  health  is 
regarded  as  a  natural  condition  for  man, 
and  medical  science  has  advanced 
rapidly  in  practice  and  understanding. 
Yet,  here,  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  this  is  no  place  or  time  for  com- 
placency as  shown  by  data  relating  to 
conservation  of  vision  and  of  hearing, 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  status  of  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  mental  health, 
occupational  health,  and  accidents. 

In   the   USA   are   found   medical   re- 


search and  educational  institutions 
second  to  none  in  the  world;  but  they 
are  operating  at  prohibitive  financial 
risks  or  even  deficits,  and  require  finan- 
cial sustenance  "if  the  show  is  to  go  on," 
especially  in  the  imaginative,  privately 
supported  universities. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  an  internationalist  of 
vision  who  has  traveled  widely.  In  spite 
of  questions  of  medical  and  public  health 
facts  or  interpretation  in  the  text,  the 
basic  message  is  generally  sound.  A 
chapter  on  public  health  and  medical 
service  organization  in  Soviet  Russia  is 
provocative,  raising  perhaps  the  chal- 
lenge of  whether  health  services  can  be 
organized  on  a  vast  scale  in  an  agricul- 
tural nation  without  regimentation  and 
sacrifices  of  individual  freedom. 

This  study  of  health  and  of  the  fight 

of  workers  in  medicine  and  in  public 

health  to  improve  the  status  of  mankind 

is  worthy  of  reading  and  of  thoughtful 

(Continued  on  page  190) 
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POSITIONS    OPEN   IN   ALASKA 

ALASKA  DEPARTMENT   OF 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Supervisory  and  casework  positions 
open  for  professionally  qualified  social 
workers.  Starting  Salaries  range  from 
$4,320  to  $5,520. 

Alaska  Merit  System  provides  for  trans- 
fer of  comparable  Civil  Service  Status. 

Consultation  with  Representative  of  the 
Department  available  at  Booth  D-5,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  May 
12-18. 

For  application  blanks  and  information 
write  via  airmail,  stating  qualifica- 
tions, to 

ALASKA   DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Box  2781  Juneau,  Alaska 


CASEWORKERS.  Opening  for  two  profession- 
ally trained  caseworkers  in  agency  with  de- 
veloping family  counseling  program.  Range 
$3,000-$4,500  now  pending  approval;  entrance 
salary  dependent  on  experience.  Write  Marcel 
Kovarsky.  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ice, 15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

GROUP  WORK  EXECUTIVE  with  training 
and  experience  to  direct  merger  of  well  estab- 
lished Settlement  and  Nursery  into  new  Com- 
munity Center.  Money  at  hand  for  immediate 
building  program.  Estimated  budget  $20,000 
and. up.  Staff  to  be  assembled.  Salary  range 
$4500  to  $5500.  Write  qualifications  to  Per- 
sonnel Committee,  819  Transportation  Bldg., 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 

CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR 

Supervisor  wanted  in  children's  agency  with 
adoption  and  child  placement  services.  This 
is  a  challenge  to  a  trained  caseworker  inter- 
ested in  reorganizing  and  developing-  new 
services  on  state-wide  basis.  Expanding  pro- 
grame.  Starting  salary  $3000  per  annum. 
Address:  Children's  Home  Society  of  W.  Va., 
P.  O.  Box  2942,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


CASEWORK  POSITIONS  -Full  and  part 
time.  Personnel  Policy  sent  upon  requt-st. 
Interviews  arranged  at  Atlantic  City  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  or  as  de- 
sired. Write,  Personnel  Department,  Travel- 
ers Aid  Society  of  Chicago,  R  443,  201  West 
Harrison,  Chicago  7,  Illinois. 


WANTED:  Executive  Director  for  well  estab- 
lished private  agency  offering  rehabilitation 
services  to  physically  handicapped  adults 
through  case  work,  group  work,  sheltered 
workshop  and  homework  programs.  Well 
qualified  staff.  Qualities  of  leadership  and 
demonstrated  administrative  ability  essential. 
Detroit  League  for  the  Handicapped,  535 
West  Jefferson,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION is  expanding  to  provide  services  in 
special  units  for  military  personnel  and  war 
production  workers  in  the  emergency.  Quali- 
fied caseworkers,  supervisors,  and  Unit  direc- 
tors needed.  Also  recruiting  applicants  for 
executive  and  case  supervisors'  vacancies  as 
they  occur  in  member  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  Qualifications  include  MSW  and  ex- 
perience in  casework  agency  with  some  admin- 
istrative or  supervisory  responsibility.  Write 
National  Travelers  Aid  Association,  425 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  16. 


CASEWORKER  -A  new  and  stimulating  posi- 
tion in  the  Flint  Y\VCA  for  casework  and 
counseling  service  to  girls  and  women,  spon- 
sored by  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Oppor- 
tunity for  cooperative  planning  with  group  and 
casework  agencies.  Training  and  experience 
necessary;  salary  range  $3,000-$4,000,  de- 
pending on  qualifications.  For  further  infor- 
mation write  to  Miss  Marie  Walters,  YWCA, 
201  E.  First  Street,  Flint,  Michigan. 


CASEWORKER — professionally  trained  and  ex- 
perienced for  agency  with  broad  program  of 
family  casework.  Supervision,  psychiatric 
consultation,  good  personnel  practices.  Salary 
scale  starts  at  $3000.  9173  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  small  family 
agency,  two  caseworkers,  serving  industrial 
community  of  100,000,  at  gateway  to  fine 
recreational  area.  Good  personnel  policies. 
Graduate  of  accredited  school  of  social  work 
plus  acceptable  experience.  Salary  dependent 
on  qualifications.  Family  Service  Society, 
300  Moore  Memorial  Bldg.,  Duluth  2,  Minn. 


WANTED:  Child  Welfare  Worker  for  opening 
as  Senior  Caseworker  in  County  Branch.  Must 
have  two  years  graduate  study  in  School  of 
Social  Work  and  have  some  paid  experience 
in  an  accredited  child  caring  agency  ;  or  one 
year  paid  employment  in  Social  Casework 
Agency  and  one  year  professional  training. 
Salary  $2,500-$3,000.  Must  own  and  drive  a 
car.  Reply  to — -Maryland  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  2133  Maryland  Avenue,  Baltimore 
18,  Maryland. 


DIRECTOR  of  Home  Life  in  Episcopal  Church 
institutions  for  boy  offenders.  Professional 
status  in  social  work  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  institutional  child  care  required.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience,  from  $4200. 
St.  Francis  Boys'  Homes,  Salina,  Kansas. 


CASEWORKERS  in  foster  home  department 
in  multiple  function  children's  agency.  Pro- 
fessional training  required.  Good  personnel 
practices.  Salary  rannc  comparable  with  good 
agency  practice.  Anna  K.  Buell,  Casework 
Supervisor,  Children's  Center,  1400  Whitney 
Avenue,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


SETTLEMENT  PROGRAM  SUPERVISOR- 
ASSISTANT  CAMP  DIRECTOR:  (Female) 
Graduate  of  accredited  school  of  social  work, 
or  equivalent  with  group  work  major.  Three 
years  or  more  experience  in  group  work 
agency  desirable.  Good  personnel  practices. 
Small  newly  decorated  apartment,  utilities  in- 
cluded, in  addition  to  salary.  Write  E.  L. 
Newman,  Executive  Secretary,  Associated 
Charities,  230  Park  Place,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


CASEWORKERS.  Graduate  accredited  school. 
For  child-placing  division  and  for  family  di- 
vision. Qualified  supervisors.  Psychiatric  con- 
sultation program.  Pleasant  working  condi- 
tions. Salary  range  $2976-$3708  plus  $20  a 
month  cobt-of-living.  Apply  to  General  Di- 
rector, Catholic  Social  Service,  1825  Mission 
Street,  San  Francisco  3,  California. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CASE- 
WORKER: Vacancy  in  a  progressive  Jewish 
family  agency.  Graduate  of  an  accredited 
school  of  social  work.  Experience  in  a  family 
agency  and  ability  to  speak  Yiddish  or  Ger- 
man preferred.  Salary  $3,300  minimum  to 
$4,500  maximum  with  yearly  increments.  Reg- 
ular salary  allowance  for  each  year  of  experi- 
ence. Write  fully  concerning  qualifications 
to  Jewish  Family  Service,  18  South  Stockton 
Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR  combined  fan 
and  children's  agency.  Good  salary  and  wq 
ing  conditions.  Excellent  personnel  polic 
Early  opening.  Write  Family  and  Childrei 
Service,  313  S.  E.  Second  Street,  Evansvi* 
Indiana. 


WANTED  by  Children's  Home  Society 
Florida,  in  Miami  office — Case  SupemV 
graduate  of  accredited  school,  experienced 
adoption.  Salary  range  $4,000-$5,000,  accc- 
ing  to  experience  offered.  Also  cnsewor 
Jacksonville  office.  Salary  range  S2,950-$3,9 
Write  to  Helen  D.  Cole,  1649  Osceola  Strt 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

CASEWORKERS,  particularly  those  exp 
enced  in  adoption  service  and  family  casew 
will  find  real  opportunity  in  recently  reorg 
ized  multiple  service  program ;  good  su) 
vision,  student  training  program,  psychia 
consultation.  Reasonable  case  loads  and  g 
personnel  practices.  Salary  in  accord 
experience.  Family  and  Children's  Serr 
410  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


CASEWORKER,  non-sectarian  family  age 
Beginning  salary  $3,500,  yearly  incre 
Psychiatric  consultation,,  caseload  under 
Opportunities  for  growth  as  supervisor, 
gressive  personnel  practices,  excellent  a 
library  and  paid  attendance  al  FSAA 
tute  and  professional  conferences.  Graii 
social  work  training  required.  Write 
Hanks,  Family  Service,  126  N.  Mechanic 
Jackson,  Michigan. 


1 


QUALIFIED     SOCIAL    WORKER    mtere 
in    opportunity     to    develop    a    unique    he 
•agency     into    a     well     rounded     inedn  .. 
Service     program.        Industrial     coinni  unity 
135,000.      Salary   commensurate   with   respj 
bility   and    in    line   with   prevailing    ; 
rates.      For  further  details  write   Hospital 
ITonu-     Service,     208     Central     Building, 
Wayne,    Indi.nia. 


ADOPTION  WORKER— graduate  training 
experience — lor  private,  state- wide  child  ] 
ing  agency.  Iowa  Children's  Home  Soci 
206  Savings  &  Loan  Building,  Ues  Moine 
Iowa. 


JEWISH  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATI 
6630    Oakland    Avenue 
St.   Louis   10,   Mo. 

Social  caseworker  for  psychoanalytically  oriei 
child  welfare  agency  providing  footer  h- 
placement,  institutional  care,  adoption  and 
married  mother  service,  and  service  to  ( 
dren  in  their  own  homes  related  to  the  ab< 
High  level  professional  standards,  and  per 
nel  practices ;  casework  service  integrated  \ 
clinical  psychology  and  psychiatri< 
tio.i.  Salary  range  $3,000  to  $4,000.  Stuc 
supervision  experience  available  I 
qualified  person.  Apply:  Abraham  J.  Sir 
Jewish  Child  Welfare  Association,  6630  C 
land  Avenue,  St.  Louis  1 0,  Mo. 


CASEWORKER.  Opening1  for  professior 
trained  caseworker  in  established  multiple  ft 
ice  family  agency.  One  year  experience 
private  family  agency  required.  Expam 
program.  Professional  supervision.  Lim 
case  load.  Board  of  directors  active  in  d< 
oping  and  maintaining  high  standards 
casework  and  personnel  practice.  Rece 
revised  statement  of  personnel  policies  a 
able.  Salary  beginning  $3,000  to  $3,200, 
pending  on  training  and  experience.  An 
increments  based  on  evaluation.  Write 
mary  Antin,  Jewish  Social  Service,  78 
St.,  Albany  7.  N.  Y. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR— NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 

Salary  range  $309.58  to  $373.75.  phis  $25.00  month  cost-of-llvinjt  bonus.  Administration  mental  healtl 
program  on  Island  of  Kauai.  a  rural  county  of  30.000  population  i4;»  mln  flying  time  from  Honolulu 
muter  Territorial  PSW  Administrator.  Preparing  monthly  clinics  for  traveling  psychiatrist,  community  ni.b 
education,  consultation  to  social  agencies,  opportunity  to  teach  m.h.  university  extension  course.  Wort 
integrated  with  active  public  health  program  under  Health  Dept. 

Qualifications:  Graduate,  PSfF  major,  4  years  professional  experience 
2  years  in  child  guidance,  1  in  supervision,  or  combination 


Bureau  of  Mjiital  Hygiene 
Department  of   Health 


c/o  University  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu.  Hawaii 


Dr.  John  G.  Lynn  IV.  Chief 

Community  Mental  Hygiene  program.  Including  guidance  clinics  for  both 
adults  and  children  under  territorial  auspices. 
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THE  SUR\I| 


WORKERS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ANTED — Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi 
rations  with  the  Medical  Bureau ;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
-ountries ;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential, 
I  Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 

!'  Building,   Chicago. 
YCHIATRIC     SOCIAL     WORKER— Com- 
•nunity  Menial  Hygiene  Center — Atlantic  sea- 
ward   city.    Intake   and   treatment   interviews, 
nter    agency    contacts.    Masters    degree    and 
:  three    (3)    years    experience    in    casework    re- 
:   quired.  9145  Survey. 


1SISTANT     PROFESSOR    in    graduate    ac- 
id     school      of      social      work.      Salary: 
^^HO.OO  per  ten-month   school  year,  effective 
mber    1,    1951.    Duties    include    classroom 
mg    and    supervision    of    students    in    the 
Hd.     Qualifications:      Graduate     of     member 
I   of   the  AASSVV,  experience   in   a   social 
<->rk  agency,  supervisoiy  status  desirable. 
162    Survey. 


iDICAL    SOCIAL    WORKER— Opening    on 

he   state    staff    of    a    state    supervised,    county 
istered  public  assistance  program.  Quali- 
ty:  completion  of  a  full  two-year  course 
n    an     approved     medical     social     curriculum. 
Four  years  of  full-time  paid  employment  in  a 
:linic   or   hospital,    a   public   medical  care   pro- 
;ram.  or  in  a  social  agency  giving  services  to 
amilies,  children  or  handicapped  persons,  one 
i  which  must  have  consisted  of  employ- 
nem   as   a    medical   social    worker   in   a    clinic, 
t!    or    a    public    medical    care    program, 
ialary  $325-$385.      For  details   write   Division 
jf    Public    Assistance.    801    Harrison    St..    To- 
ieka,   Kansas. 


LD    WELFARE    WORKER— Private    mul- 

»le    function    child-placing    agency.      Reason - 

"ail-    and    good    personnel    practices. 

-ocial  work  training  required.  Salary 

0-$39GO,   depending  on   training   and 

Member     CWL.       Write     X.     \\'. 

•kerson.    Cliil'lren's    Service    League,    7.10    K. 

n,     St.,    Springfield,    111. 


E  WORKER:  Immediate  opening  for  pro- 
fiionally  trained  case  worker  with  or  with- 
'iice  iii  small  non-sectarian  Family 
eticy.  Developing  case  work  program.  Sal- 
'  dependent  on  qualifications.  Agency  within 
ly  reach  of  Poconos,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
irk  City.  Write  Camille  Killian,  Family 
rvice,  130  South  Fourth  Street,  Easton.  Pa. 


OPPORTUNITIES    AVAILABLE 

;'-ychiatric   social  worker  to  direct  newly 

-lied     clinic      affiliated      with      university 

il    school;    Midwest,    (b)    Medical    social 

:     fairly    large    hospital :    winter    resort 

South,    (c)    Casework  supervisor;  faniily 

experience  preferred;   Southern   Michi- 

d)     Medical    social    worker   to   supervise 

•iu  lit.    large    general   hospital:    university 

Southwest.      S4-1      Burneice     Larson, 

il   Bureau,  Palmolive   Building,  Chicago. 

'TIVE  SECRETARY— Excellent  salary, 
ersorinel  practices,  Catholic  boys  case- 
;gency.  Catholic  male  with  professional 

round.  Apply  Catholic  Big  Brothers, 
\1(,  West  3rd  Street,  Los  Angeles  13, 

•  ilia. 


^SEWORKER,  summer,  for  merged  family 
i.ildren's  agency.  Good  salary  according 
.ining  and  experience.  Excellent  superyi- 
nid  personnel  practices.  Write  Family 
Children's  Service,  313  Southeast  Second 
,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


RATES 

Classified   Advertising 

Display 5Oc      per      line 

Non-dlaplay lOc    per    word 

Minimum     Charge     .     *2.OO     per     inurllon 

The     Survey 
112    East    If    Street  New    York    3 


AUDIO-VISUAL  POSITION  WANTED;  col 
lege,  church,  labor.  Background :  social  work, 
teaching,  journalism,  a-v  sales.  This  ad  ran 
December.  Two  letters  forwarded  by  Survey 
lost  in  mails.  Will  interested  parties  or  others 
write  again?  9135  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  (MALE),  thoroughly  trained  and 
experienced  executive  in  the  field  of  child  care 
and  recreational  agency  work,  also  summer 
camp.  Widely  traveled.  Speak  several  lan- 
guages. Am  a  veteran.  Desire  position  with 
well  established,  progressive  organization.  9170 
Survey. 


TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER— MSS  group 
work  plus  training  psychiatric  casework.  Paid 
experience  both  fields.  Especially  interested 
working  in  children's  agency  with  high  pro- 
fessional standards  where  combined  back- 
mound  desirable.  9172  Survey. 


WOMAN,  25,  two  years  graduate  group  work 
training,  two  years  settlement  experience ; 
wants  program  position,  available  early  Sep- 
tember. 9169  Survey. 


SOCIAL  WORK  EXECUTIVE— 15  years  ex- 
perience. Emphasis  on  public  relations,  budg- 
eting, planning.  B.S.  Sociology.  9174  Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  HOUSEFATHER  and  guid- 
ance man.  Skilled  in  crafts,  sports  and  .recre- 
ation. Good  with  problem  and  delinquent 
boys.  Mature  and  sober.  9123  Survey. 


TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER  now  resident 
outside  U.  S.  desires  return  to  New  York  City. 
Experienced  community  center  work,  camping 
and  education.  Anxious  to  establish  with 
social  service  agency  in  children's  or  youth 
field,  preferably  five  day  work  week.  Avail- 
able interview  New  York  City  after  January 
1.  Interested  organizations  invited  to  write 
fully,  indicating  possibilities  available.  9154 
Survey. 


CAMP  DIRECTOR— HEAD  COUNSELOR— 
Desires  position  in  Boys'  Camp  for  the.  com- 
ing summer.  Fifteen  years  experience  in  the 
camping  field.  9178  Survey. 


EXPERIENCED,  SKILLED  CASEWORKER 
(older),  Chief  PSVV  in  Southern  clinic,  would 
be  free  of  executive  and  supervisory  reading 
and  do  just  therapeutic  work.  At  home  in 
pure  psychotherapy.  Cosmopolitan.  Gets 
along  with  staff  folk.  Must  consider  salary 
but  may  take  unusual  location.  9171  Survey. 


DIRECTOR  or  superintendent — man  now  em- 
ployed as  director  of  successful  boys'  home 
seeks  fresh  and  challenging  opportunity.  Out- 
standing record  as  administrator  fund-raiser 
and  in  public  relations.  Especially  interested 
in  agency  needing  new  vitality.  9175  Survey. 


:  MAN,  38,  supervisory  and  administrative  ex- 
perience in  program  direction,  juvenile  de- 
tention, juvenile  correctional  homes  and  boys' 
homes;  wants  executive  position.  9138  Survey. 


NEW     DIRECTIONS     AGENCY 

Personnel  Consultants 

Zalaine  HULL,  owner 

152    W.    42nd    St.    By    Appointment 

New   York    18,    N.   Y. 

Wisconsin   7-6636 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


Classified  Cues 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 

•hows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58th  St..  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies. 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greely  Square  Book  Store,  Box  IS, 
Trcmont  Station,  New  York  57. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston- Salem,  North  Carolina. 


FACTS  and  SUPERSTITIONS  about  mental 
illness  in  booklet  published  by  Resurgo  Asso- 
ciates, an  organization  of  former  patients. 
Only  50c  postpaid.  Resurgo  Associates,  1341 
Erie,  Chicago  22. 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,     Groceries.     Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets.  New  York. 


McKAY    ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19  Street       New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Consultants  an  Service  to  the  Blind 

Consultation  service  on  a  fee  basis  for 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  Institutions  for 
the  Aged,  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 
Advice  on  program  planning,  case  consult- 
ation service  and  community  organization 
of  service  to  the  blind. 


LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Russian, 
by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversational 
Method.  Save  time,  work,  money.  Send  for 
free  book.  Linguaphone  Institute,  5703  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


REPORT  of  the  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference 


on 


Children  and  Youth 

Reprints  of  Specjal 

Section,  reporting  the 

Conference 


Single   copy 
25  copies   . 
50  copies  . 

100  copies   . 


.15 

$3.00 

.$5.00 

$9.00 


Quantity  totes  on  request 

Survey  Associates  Inc. 
112  East  1 9  Street 

New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
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(Continued  on  page  187) 
consideration.  The  author  points  out 
that  "free  peoples  cannot  survive  in  a 
sick  world,  that  human  misery  nourishes 
totalitarianism,  and  that  the  vicious 
circle  o£  malnutrition,  disease,  and  death 
can  be  broken  only  by  food,"  produced 
in  ways  and  places  hitherto  united. 

IRA  V.  HISCOCK 

Chairman,  Department  of  Public  Health 
Yale  University 

ESSAYS  IN  TEACHING,  edited  by  Har- 
old Taylor.  Harper.  $3 

MOST  COLLEGE  TEACHERS  HAVE  HEARD 
of  Sarah  Lawrence  as  a  progressive 
experimental  school  for  rich  girls,  and 
have  dismissed  it  from  their  minds  as 
either  a  country  club  or  a  nursery  for 
spoiled  children.  No  one,  however,  who 
reads  this  book  can  ever  again  believe 
these  stereotypes,  for  the  twelve  mem- 
bers of  the  Sarah  Lawrence  faculty  con- 
tributing accounts  of  their  theories  and 
practices  are  thorough  scholars  not  only 
in  their  respective  fields  and  in  others 
related  to  them,  but  they  are  also  citizens 
of  our  complex  world  and  wise,  sympa- 
thetic human  beings. 

It  is  the  students  who  are  the  principal 
concern  of  the  faculty  here.  The  girls' 
questions  provide  the  starting  point  for 
whatever  subject  they  enter  upon,  their 
interests  are  the  focus  around  which  is 
built  the  knowledge  they  acquire.  If 
that  focus  is  music,  says  Norman  dello 
Joio,  it  is  used  to  help  the  students  "to 
become  sensitve,  informed,  and  discrim- 
inating members  of  American  and  world 
society."  If  it  is  history,  it  is  used  to  il- 
luminate what  Charles  Trinkhaus  calls 
"the  main  problem  of  higher  education 
today:  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  in- 
dividual's experience  and  the  objective 
needs  of  society." 

All  these  teachers  believe,  as  does 
Madeleine  Grant,  quoting  Agassiz,  in 
"the  individual's  right  to  choose  the 
courses  which  develop  his  natural  in- 
clinations." No  one  course  is  regarded 
as  essential  for  every  student,  no  special 
or  general  examinations  are  set  and  no 
grades  are  given;  no  "departments"  com- 
pete for  numbers  of  students  or  for  pop- 
ularity. On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
faculty  works  cooperatively,  frequently 
developing  joint  projects. 

Because  of  this  cooperative  study  of 
each  others'  subjects  and  each  others' 
students,  each  teacher  is  obliged  to 
broaden  his  interests  to  an  extent  rarely 
known  on  other  campuses.  How  this  is 
done  without  superficiality  is  impressive- 
ly shown  in  Helen  Lynd's  splendid  dis- 


cussion of  "Experience  in  Philosophy" 
and  in  B.  J.  Loewenberg's  stimulating 
remarks  on  "American  history  in  col- 
lege education."  Indeed,  every  paper  in 
this  book  proves  the  competence  of  its 
contributors. 

Their  methods  demand  frequent  indi- 
vidual conferences  with  students,  and  al- 
ways very  careful  planning  of  each 
project  to  assure  its  honest  and  thorough 
completion.  Sometimes,  as  is  evident  in 
Lois  Murphy's  essay,  "Education  and  the 
Family,"  and  the  discussion  of  "Art  and 
Education"  by  Kurt  Roesch,  the  com- 
munities of  Bronxville  and  of  Greater 
New  York  are  used  as  fields  for  re- 
search. There  is  no  narrowness  even  in 
the  "private  worlds"  of  poetry  and  lit- 
erature as  defined  by  Stephen  Spender 
and  Horace  Gregory,  or  in  the  contro- 
versial field  of  psychology,  so  sanely  de- 
scribed by  Rudolf  Arnheim. 

President  Taylor  in  a  brief  preface  and 
conclusion  and  Esther  Raushenbush  in 
her  introductory  statement  on  "The 
Teacher  and  the  Student"  declare  their 
faith  in  terms  that  cannot  fail  to  impress 
even  the  most  skeptical  critic  of  Sarah 
Lawrence.  Of  course,  the  success  of  the 
methods  described  depends  on  the  excel- 
lence of  the  faculty  assembled  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor  and  his  predecessor,  Con- 
tance  Warren;  that  excellence  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  reader  of  this  book. 
Vassar  College  WINIFRED  SMITH 

CULTURE  IN  CRISIS:  A  Study  of  the 
Hopi  Indian,  by  Laura  Thompson. 
Harper.  #4 

SUPPOSE  MOST  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF 
the  United  States  were  blotted  out  by 
a  series  of  atomic  bomb  attacks.  What 
groups  if  they  survive  could  best  adapt 
their  way  of  life  to  the  new  conditions? 
I  should  include  in  such  a  list  the  al- 
most four  thousand  Hopi  Indians  of 
Arizona.  My  selection  is  due  in  part  to 
their  isolated  and  forbidding  locale. 
Thirteen  adobe-studded  pueblos  (vil- 
lages) are  perched  on  three  wind-swept 
mesas,  towering  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation. 
My  belief  is  also  grounded  in  the  fact 
that  these  peaceful  people  have  survived 
despite  centuries  of  struggle  with  their 
arid  environment,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  hostile  Indians  and  Spanish 
and  American  whites.  Withal,  they 
have  succeeded  in  preserving  many  fea- 
tures of  their  complex  pre-Columbian 
way  of  life. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  the 
United  States  Indian  Bureau  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  included  Hopi- 
land  in  their  joint  research  into  Indian 


personnel,  education,  and  administrate  j 
studying  intensively  the  impact  of  t 
Bureau's  program  on  a  few  Indian  coi 
munities. 

"Culture  in  Crisis"  is  the  latest 
several  noteworthy  books  growing  o 
of  these  studies.  Its  author,  Dr.  Lau 
Thompson,  was  coordinator  of  this  i 
search,  and  co-author  with  Dr.  Ali 
Joseph  of  the  first  publication,  "T 
Hopi  Way." 

The  importance  and  timeliness  of  t: 
new  book  is  described  in  a  foreword  ! 
the  former  Cot 
missioner  of  Indi. 
Affairs,  John  G 
Her.  Its  publicatii 
comes  at  the  begi 
ning  of  the  foi 
point  program  ai 
during  a  peril 

which  some  believe  is  a  crisis  in  Indi, 
administration. 

It  does  much  more  than  expand  o 
knowledge  of  the  Hopis.  It  demonstrai 
what  is  now  generally  recognized 
social  scientists — but  not  always  by  a 
ministrators — that  officials  dealing  wi 
a  different  culture  should  understai 
and  utilize  the  native  system  of  vain 
and  attitudes,  and  their  traditional  p; 
terns  of  organization  and  leadership.  E 
Thompson  also  proves  the  importan 
of  understanding  the  personality  nee 
of  individuals  in  their  environmeni 
setting— social,  cultural,  geographic,  ai 
historic. 

Yet,  the  complications  inherent 
even  the  smallest  ethnic  group  are  a 
parent.  I  should  like  to  know  me 
fully  what  integrated  research  would  i 
veal  concerning  some  current  probler 
of  adjustment  which  Hopis  face.  He 
will  increased  federal  appropriations  u 
der  the  Navajo-Hopi  rehabilitation  pi 
gram  affect  the  lives  of  these  thrifi 
industrious  people?  Will  the  Hopi  v 
lages  evolve  a  tribal  government  gear 
to  meet  problems  affecting  them  all? 
This  is  a  stimulating  book,  but  I  wi 
to  pose  one  concluding  query  applicat 
to  all  studies  of  cultures  by  ali 
scholars.  How  much  of  the  personal! 
of  an  author  with  a  different  cultui 
heritage  is  reflected  in  his  "facts"  ai 
"conclusions?"  The  social  sciences,  i 
eluding  psychology,  cannot  fully  det< 
mine  what  role  cultural  differences  pi 
in  interpretations  of  other  peoples, 
bad  that  I  am  not  a  Hopi.  Some  d; 
however,  I  hope  to  secure  the  impn 
sions  of  some  of  my  Hopi  friends. 

THEODORE  H.  HA 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE   NEW   YORK   SCHOOL   OF    SOCIAL   WORK 

Columbia  University 


2  East  Ninety-First  Street 


New  York  28,  N.  Y. 


1951   SUMMER  INSTITUTE  CALENDAR 


Series  I — June  18  -  June  29 

1.  Current  Trends  in  Interrelating  of  Group  Work  and  Casework  Services.  .Miss  Kaiser 

2.  Program  Planning  in  Group  Work  Agency  Administration Miss    Williamson 

3.  Community  Organization  Method  in  the  Field  of  Inter-Group  Relations.  .Mr.  Cohen 

4.  Current  Trends  in  Community  Organization Mr.  Rosenberg 

5.  The  Public  Relations  of  Social  Work Mrs.  Bright 

Series  If — (For  Graduates  of  Schools  of  Social  Work) — July  9  -  July  20 

6.  Educational  Methods  in  Professional  Teaching Miss  Hamilton 

7.  Supervision  in  Casework 

Section  A    Miss  Hutchinson 

Section  B    Mrs.  Austin 

8.  Advanced  Casework  with  Adults Mrs.  McElroy 

9.  Advanced  Casework  with  Adolescents Miss  Young 

10.  Advanced  Casework  with  111  and  Handicapped  Persons Miss  White 

11.  Advanced  Psychiatry  for  Social  Workers Dr.  Green 

Series  III — July  23  -  August  3 

12.  The  Normal  Development  of  the  Child Dr.  Werner 

13.  Casework  with  the  Unmarried  Mother  and  Adoption  Practices Miss  Hutchinson 

14.  Current  Policies  and  Problems  in  Child  Welfare  Programs Miss  Meier 

15.  Supervision    Miss  Galloway 

APPLICATIONS  FORMS  AND  BULLETIN  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 


THE  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Social  Welfare 

******* 

Graduate    Professional    Program    Leading    to    the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work 

******* 

Fall   Semester   Begins   September   20,    1951 

Limited    Number    of   Scholarships   and    Fellowships 

Available  for  Well  Qualified  Students 

******* 

For  Information  and  Catalogue,  write  to 

The  Dean,  School  of  Social  Welfare 
The  Florida  State  University 
Tallahassee,  Florida 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Richmond  Professional  Institute 

of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary 

*  *    * 

Graduate  Professional   Education  Leading  to  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work 

*  *     * 

Fall  Semester  Begins  September  21,  1951 

Applications  now  being  received.    Catalogue  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

*  *     * 

For  further  information,  write  to 

The  Director,  901  West  Franklin  Street 

Richmond  20,  Virginia 


BRYN    MAWR    COLLEGE 

Bryn  Mawr,   Pennsylvania 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY 
Graduate  Programs  with  concentration  on 

CASE  WORK  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 
SOCIAL  ADMINISTRATION        SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Courses  open  to  qualified  graduates  of  colleges  of  recogn- 
ized standing  who  have  had  preliminary  work  in  the  Social 
Sciences. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Division  of  Social  Welfare  Administration 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 

Applications  for  the  Autumn  semester 
1 95 1 ,  now  being  accepted. 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
314  Lincoln  Hall  Urbana,  Illinois 


APRIL    i95i 
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SMITH  COLLEGE 
SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Graduate  Professional  School 
Programs  Leading  to  the  Degree 

Master  of  Social  Science 
Academic  Year  Opens  June  20,  1951 


Program  of  Advanced  Study 

To  Prepare  for  Supervision, 

Teaching  and  Administration 

July  25,  1951  to  July  23,  1952 


Graduate  Seminars 
July  9-19,  1951 

Advanced  Casework  Mrs.  Yonata  Feldman 

Supervisory  Method  in  Social  Casework 

Miss  Cockerill  and  Mrs.  Feldman 

Ego  Psychology  Dr.  Othilda  Krug 

Educational  Methods  in  Teaching  Casework 

Miss  Eleanor  Cockerill 
Casework  Interpretation  and  Writing 

Miss  Viola  Paradise 


For  further  information  write  to 

The  Director  College  Hall  9 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 


ADELPHI  COLLEGE 
School  Of  Social  Work 

Two  Year  Graduate  Curriculum 
Leading  to  the  Master's  Degree 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 

for 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Applications  for  the  Autumn  Semester  1951 
now  being  accepted. 

School  Of  Social  Work 

ADELPHI   COLLEGE 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  New  York 


Untoersttp  of  Chicago 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
ACADEMIC     YEAR     1951 

Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving    complete    program    and    requirements    for 
admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  d«gr«»  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Wort 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51   Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  Ma**. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Case  Work,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Medical  Social 
Work,  Croup  Work. 

Summer  term  for  experienced  social  workers 
begins  May  28,  1951. 

Fall  semester  begins  September  12,  1951. 

For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to  the 
School. 


264  Bay  State  Road 


Boston  IS,  Massachusetts 
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Associate  and  Special  Croup  Meetings 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY,  INC. 

Meeting:  May  17,  2:00-5:30  P.M. 
Jefferson  Auditorium 

Subject:  "Problems  and  Prospects  in  Cancer  Control" 

Speaker:  Dr.  Charles  S.  Cameron 
Consultation,  literature,  exhibit  at  booth 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

May  17,  1-3:30  P.M.  Luncheon,  Hotel  Madison 
"Community  Services  for  the  Blind" 

May  17,  4-5:30  P.M.  Meeting,  Hotel  Madison 

"The  Psychological  Roots  of  Attitudes  Toward  the  Blind" 
"How  Can  Social  Casework  be  Effective  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Better  Attitudes  Toward  the  Blind?" 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION 

Headquarters,  Ambassador  Hotel 

Booth    D4    at    Auditorium    and    Consultation    Service    on 

Budget    Standards;    Home    Economics    and    Nutrition 

Services  and  Personnel 
Joint  session  with  associate  groups — 

Tuesday,  May  15,  2-5:30  P.M. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS 

Headquarters:  Hotel  Ambassador 

Luncheon  'Meeting:  Tuesday,  Ambassador  Venetian  Room 

No  speaker — informal — for  present  and  former  Red  Cross 

workers 
Booth — arrange  to  meet  Red  Coss  representatives  here. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,   INC. 

Headquarters:  Hotel  Traymore 

May    15—9:15-10:45;    I  1:15-12:45— Joint  Associate  Group 

Meetings 

7:00  P.M. — Annual  Dinner  Meeting 
May    17—9:15-12:45;  2:00-4:00;  4:I5-5;30 
'TAe  Dynamics  in  Adoption" 
9:15-10:45;   11:15-12:45 

Institutional    Care    for    Children:    "How    We 

Changed  with  the  Times" 
9:15-10:45  A.M. 

"Creative  Evaluation  of  Day  Care  Programs 
4:00-5:30  P.M. 

"Long-Time   Temporary   Placements   of   Chil- 
dren" 

Publications,  case  record  exhibit  and  consultation  service, 
Booths  C-5  and  D-22  in  Auditorium 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

(Canadian  and  U.  S.  Committees) 

Meetings:  May    17 — morning — Report  on  5th  International 
Conference  in  Paris — afternoon — Plans  for  1952  Con- 
ference in  India 

Booth:  European  Tour  Summei    .951,  Publications,  Member- 
ship. 


NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 

Thursday,  May  17.  Dinner  Meeting.  Hotel  Brighton 
Subject:  Youth  Look  at  Employment  Problems 
Chairman:  Dr.  Eduard  C.  Lindeman 

Panel  Discussion  by  four  young  workers  out  of  high  school 
and  four  high  school  seniors. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS  AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTERS 

Headquarters,  Hotel  Brighton 

Board  and  Committee  Meetings,  May  9th  &  I Oth. 
Conference,  May  I  Oth  through  noon,  May  13th. 
Consultation  at  Booth,  May  14th  to  May  18th. 


NATIONAL  SOCIAL  WELFARE  ASSEMBLY 
NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  AGING 

Open  Dinner  Meeting:  Thursday,  May  17 
Hotel  Traymore 
Consultation  at  booth. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN  AND 
ADULTS.  INC. 

Consultation,  literature,  and  exhibit  at  booth 
Joint  sessions  with  National  Committee  on  Sheltered 
Workshops  and  the  Homebound.  Tuesday,  May  15, 
9:15-10:45:  Role  of  Public  and  Private  Agencies  in 
Rehabilitation.  Thursday,  May  17,  9:15-10:45:  Operation 
of  Sheltered  Workshop. 

Joint  session  with  the  American  Association  of  Medical 
Social  Workers.  Tuesday,  May  15,  9:15-10:45:  Group 
Counselling. 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY 

Headquarters,  Hotel  Madison 
Delegate  Conference,  May  12-17 
Public  Meetings:  May  IS,  Hotel  Madison,  Solarium 
9:15  A.M.  "Casework  in  Everyday  Language" 
2:00  P.M.  "Can  we  help  the  Alcoholic — on  analysis  of 

Salvation  Army  Methods" 
May  17,  HotelMadison,  Solarium 
2:00  P.M.  "Group  Work  in  Action — a  demonstration" 
7:00  P.M.   Public  Dinner  Meeting,  Hotel  Madison  Dining 
Room.    Speaker:  Dr.  John  Sutherland  Bonnell, 
Minister    Fifth    Avenue    Presbyterian    Church, 
New  York  City 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Presentation  of  THE  SURVEY  AWARD,  May  14. 

Monday  Evening  Session  8:30  P.M. 
Exhibit  at  Booth  5 


78th  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey  — May  13-18,   1951 
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HELPING  TO  KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG 

America's  destiny  rides  on  her  ability  to  produce.  Day  and  night, 
the  telephone  helps  our  factories  get  out  the  goods  and  the  guns.  In 
many  other  ways  it  helps  to  safeguard  the  country  and  its  people. 


Civilian  Defense.  The  telephone 
is  an  essential  link  in  national,  state 
and  local  defense.  One  of  the  Bell 
System's  most  important  current 
undertakings  is  the  installation  of 
telephone  facilities  for  a  Radar  Net- 
\\ork  rimming  the  country. 

Meeting  Military  Needs.  Thou- 
sands of  miles  of  private  line  net- 
works have  already  been  provided 
for  military  needs.  Long  Distance 
as  well  as  local  telephone  facilities 


are  also  being  built  and  installed 
in  record  time  for  military  bases 
and  training  camps  all  over  the 
country. 

Arms  and  Radar  Leader.  The 
Nation's  largest  producer  of  gun  di- 
rectors, radar  equipment,  radio  and 
telephones  for  military  use  during 
the  last  war  was  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  manufacturing  and 
supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System. 
Western  Electric  and  Bell  Labora- 


tories completed  over  1 200  military 
projects.  They  are  again  working 
on  special  defense  assignments. 

Value  of  Growth.  Times  of  na- 
tional emergency  emphasize  the 
value  of  a  nationwide  telephone 
system  big  enough  and  good  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  people,  its 
armed  forces,  and  its  industries. 

Whatever  the  job,  you  can  de- 
pend on  the  telephone  and  on  tele- 
phone people  to  help  get  it  done. 

BELL  TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


DIRECTORY     OF     ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adulti.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY.  INC.,  47 
Beaver  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  Founded 
in  1913  for  the  control  of  cancer.  Has  61 
chartered  divisions  under  which  local  units 
operate.  Raises  funds  annually  to  support 
cancer  research,  education  of  the  public  and 
physicians,  improvement  of  standards  of 
cancer  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Fresh  edu- 
cational materials  include:  films,  "Breast 
Self-Examination"  and  "Crusade"  ;  publica- 
tions, "CA"  (professional  journal)  and 
"CANCER  NEWS"  (lay  &  prof.);  pam- 
phlets, "101  Answers  to  Cancer,"  "The 
5  W's  of  Cancer,"  "ACS—  What  It  Is, 
etc."  ;  such  material  obtainable  from  the 
Society  s  divisions  and  local  units. 


AMERICAN      FOUNDATION      FOR      THE 
i  .  BLIND,   INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
,   York.      A    national   organization   conducting 
research   and   field   service.      Library.      Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.      William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,   President;   M.   Robert   Barnett, 
Executive   Director. 

AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc.  (Quakers)  (1917)  ;  20  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  7;  Lewis  M.  Hoskins, 
Executive  Secretary;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Activities:  The  Com- 
mittee represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  ^and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in- 
crude  the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 
projects  in  Austria,  China,  France,  Germany, 
India,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan;  refu- 
gee aid  in  the  United  States  and  abroad; 
race  relations,  including  a  job  opportunities 
program  and  a  visiting  lectureship;  eco- 
nomic relations,  including  an  industrial  re- 
lations seminar  and  youth  projects  of  in- 
terneships  in  industry  and  cooperatives ; 
international  relations,  including  institutes  of 
international  relations  for  high  school  age 
and  adults  in  communities  on  the  United 
States  and  seminars  for  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can students  in  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Asia ;  self-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas;  and  youth  projects  for 
young  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne- 
ships,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
•bove,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 

AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— 817  Hth 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Services.  C.  Stewart 
Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P.  Warehmm, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 

Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  V».,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,738 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  (in- 
cluding Home  Service)  ;  the  National  Blood 
Program ;  International  Activities  ;  Disaster 
Services ;  Nursing  Services ;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service;  First  Aid,  Accident  Preven- 
tion, and  Water  Safety;  Volunteer  Services; 
Junior  Red  Cross;  and  College  Activities. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  rtiations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4,  111. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  PSYCHIATRIC 
TREATMENT  OF  OFFENDERS: 
Research-Therapy  Forum.  Dr.  Melitta 
Schmideberg,  Chairman.  20  East  84th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Non-profit.  Free  or  low- 
fee  treatment.  Psychiatric  treatment  of 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders.  Monthly  forum 
meetings.  Workshop  meetings  in  social 
treatment  of  offenders  for  social  workers. 
Information,  call  Jack  Sokol — Wadsworth 
6-2551. 


BIG  BROTHERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
(United  States  and  Canada).  Founded  in  the 
interest  of  prevention  and  correction  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  An  international  asso- 
ciation of  Big  Brother  agencies  using  volun- 
teer laymen  under  supervision  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  in  guiding  boys.  Its 
membership  is  open  to  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Protestant  and  non-sectarian  Big  Brother 
Organizations.  President,  Charles  G.  Ber- 
wind.  Headquarters,  Broad  Street  Station 
Building,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave.. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs :  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11,  12  and  13;  Explor- 
ing— 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Amory 
Houghton,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President ;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors:  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Recreation 
Center,  2077  Second  Ave.;  Tot-Lot  Play- 
ground, 422  West  49  Street;  Tot-Lot,  110 
East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago,  Camp 
Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the  Palisade- 
Interstate  Park;  Co-Sponsors:  Lincoln 
Recreation  Center,  240  West  113  Street; 
School  Settlement,  120  Jackson  Street, 
Brooklyn. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Bla- 
lock,  President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  Na- 
tional Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group 
of  progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
OF  AMERICA  INCORPORATED,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  President: 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson.  Founded  in 
1912  to  help  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
17  prepare,  with  volunteer  adult  leadership, 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  ai 
active  citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world.  Girl  Scouts,  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  ac- 
tivities in  eleven  program  fields  covering  in- 
ternational friendship,  outdoor  life,  home- 
making,  the  arts,  and  future  vocations. 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Rev.  I.  George 
Nace;  Migrant  Supervisors:  Western,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  18,  Calif.;  Midwestern,  Rev. 
Ellis  Marshbum,  127  North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
tion (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler.  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  i,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
121  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  I1L 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President ;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Organized 
1880.  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  $3.50 
year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in  Indus- 
try, Education,  Sports,  and  Religion.  Sec- 
tion for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOL- 
ISM, INC.,  2  East  103rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  organization 
established  in  1944,  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  the  public  in  matters  pertaining  to  al- 
coholism. It  does  not  take  sides  in  the  Wet- 
Dry  controversy.  It  provides  speakers  to 
interested  groups  and  distributes  factual  un- 
biased literature.  It  organizes  citizen's  com- 
mittees in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  sponsors  and  guides  these  local 
committees  in  programs  of  education  and 
action  in  their  communities,  designed  to 
meet  this  great  medical  and  social  problem. 
Through  these  local  affiliates  it  promoter 
and  establishes  facilities  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  alcoholic.  It  promotes  prevention 
of  alcoholism  through  education  and  reha- 
bilitation. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio;  Ewan  Clague,  President.  The  Confer- 
ence is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ple of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  al 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $7.50.  78th  Annual  Meeting,  1951. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  10 
East  40th  Street,  New  York  16.  Organ- 
ized 1945  to  provide  a  nonprofit  retirement 
program  for  health  and  welfare  agencies  to 
supplement  Social  Security.  More  than 
2300  organizations  and  agencies  covering 
25,000  workers,  use  the  facilities  of  this 
Retirement  Association.  The  Plan  provides 
transferahility  between  member  organiza- 
tions. Write  for  information. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries ; 
clinics ;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES — Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris ; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
•atisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sporti 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities  ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


NATIONAL    HOUSING    CONFERENCE, 

102-S  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa- 
tion to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
Tear,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Gerard  M.  Ungaro,  President ;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff ;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C,  i«  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  othen 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAleJonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel.  It  maintains  a 
year-round  program  of  public  information 
and  education  about  the  disease. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  58  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing1 full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St..    N.    Y.    City.    WA    9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9   A.M.  to  4   P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.   5:30  to  8  P.M. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Boote 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 
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Letters  from  Survey  Readers 


APWA  and  the  Assembly 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  read  with  considerable 
concern  in  the  April  1951  issue  of  The 
Survey  that  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  has  withdrawn  from  member- 
ship in  the  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly. I  can't  presume  from  this  distance 
to  know  all  of  the  factors  that  entered 
into  this  decision  but  I  can  sincerely  hope 
that  it  is  not  symptomatic  of  a  policy  of 
sharp  impatience  at  all  levels,  national, 
state,  and  local,  with  the  minor  role  ac- 
corded public  welfare  in  the  deliberations 
and  activities  of  planning  organizations. 

I  know  that  impatience  with  many  so- 
called  planning  bodies  exists  because  it  has 
been  expressed  on  more  than  one  occasion 
at  the  regional  conference  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  Community 
Chests  and  Councils,  and  other  groups.  By 
a  curious  coincidence,  part  of  the  basis 
for  this  impatience  is  illustrated  in  an- 
other section  of  the  April  1951  issue  of 
The  Survey,  where  significant  tendencies  in 
community  organization  during  the  past 
dozen  years  are  presented  by  a  represent- 
ative of  the  community  organization  field, 
as,  "extension  of  the  community  chest  idea 
to  the  state  level,  resurgence  of  the  prin- 


ciple of  federated  giving,  an  introduction 
of  national  budgeting  machinery."  These 
are,  of  course,  important  trends  but  to  iden- 
tify them  as  being  more  or  less  sole  and 
unique  trends  is  to  ignore  or  even  deny  the 
more  profound  impact  on  our  communities 
of  social  security,  public  assistance,  and 
public  child  welfare  services. 

If  planning  is  being  devoted,  through  the 
sort  of  structure  it  operates  in  or  through 
one-sided  pressures,  to  the  concerns  largely 
of  the  voluntary  field,  public  welfare 
officials  have  a  just  basis  for  serious  com- 
plaint. 

I  can  only  plead  that  negotiations  be 
started  soon  for  reaffiliation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association  with  the 
National  Social  Welfare  Assembly,  with  the 
plea  that  in  the  future  our  public  welfare 
associates  be  given  the  real  opportunity  to 
examine  how  community  organization  for 
health,  welfare,  and  recreation,  publicly  or 
privately  financed,  can  be  improved  and  ex- 
tended and  how  the  machinery  we  have  for 
community  organization,  research,  and  plan- 
ning can  and  should  be  altered  to  fit  bet- 
ter the  needs  of  the  times. 

RUDOLPH  T.  DANSTEDT 
Executive  Director,  Social  Planning  Council 
of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County 


The  Aging  Again 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  a  Survey  Associate  who 
for  years  has  enjoyed  and  admired  your 
courageous  ahead-of-the-times  social  analysis, 
reporting,  and  synthesis,  I  am  a  bit  dis- 
appointed for  the  first  time — in  the  lead 
article  in  the  Common  Welfare  section  in 
the  March  Survey. 

I  find  the  article  "The  Aged  and  So- 
ciety" by  John  J.  Corson  unrealistic.  Mr. 
Corson  apparently  did  not  sense  the  re- 
cent rapid  developments  in  philosophy,  pro- 
grams, planning,  and  research  on  the  aged 
until  he  came  across  one  symposium,  "The 
Aged  and  Society."  Every  point  he  makes 
has  been  emphasized  by  a  score  of  au- 
thors during  the  last  four  years. 

Several  facets  of  the  problems  of  the 
aging  other  than  those  Mr.  Corson  men- 
tions have  been  recognized  as  fruitful  fields 
for  research,  education,  and  practical  appli- 
cation. Among  the  important  trends  he 
overlooks  are  the  following: 

Fitting  the  older  worker  to  a  productive 
job  requires  much  more  than  simplification. 
At  least  four  important  research  projects 
are  dealing  with  this  relationship. 

One  of  the  social  evolutionary  processes, 
the  practical  applications  of  which  are  be- 
ing investigated,  is  the  effect  of  the  shorter 
work  day  and  year  with  the  enlarged 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  retirement. 


The  necessity  for  "keeping  the  aged  at 
work"  may  be  viewed  differently  if  prepa- 
ration for  retirement  becomes  more  ade- 
quate and  other  life-giving  stimulants  are 
developed  beyond  paid  labor. 

Seniority  is  not  universally  recognized  as 
a  desideratum  by  all  unions  for  very  sound 
social  reasons. 

A  very  significant  trend,  I  think  is  the 
recognition  that  the  responsibility  for  a 
good  life  for  later  years  is  shared  by  the 
individual  himself  with  various  groups  in 
his  community. 

And  so  I  might  go  on,  but  I  trust  that 
I  have  written  enough  to  suggest  that  I 
shall  look  forward  to  some  further  recog- 
nition of  the  thinking  of  such  leaders  in 
the  field  as  Senator  Thomas  Desmond  of 
New  York,  Ollie  Randall,  who  have  already 
written  for  The  Survey,  Clark  Tibbetts,  and 
others.  ALICE  M.  LOOMIS 

Community  Consultant  on  Services  for  the 
Aged,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
To  THE  EDITOR:  My  article,  "The  Aged 
and  Society,"  was,  as  Miss  Loomis  has 
pointed  out,  limited  by  the  content  of  the 
symposium  I  had  been  asked  to  review. 
But  had  it  not  been,  I  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  depict  any  substantial  evidence 
that  our  society  has  recognized  its  responsi- 
bility for  meeting  the  social  needs  of  re- 
tired citizens.  Certainly  there  are  encourag- 


ing developments  in  the  field  of  placement, 
recreation,  education,  and  housing  for  the 
aged.  But  only  wishful  thinking  would 
translate  these  beginnings  in  a  few  cities 
and  towns  into  "a  widespread  development 
of  a  philosophy  of  social  responsibility." 

Miss  Loomis  and  I  can  agree  to  a  greater 
degree  that  the  employment  of  older  people 
is  receiving  increasing  attention.  And  this 
assuredly  is  good,  for  work  provides  not 
only  economic  security  but  fills  in  sub- 
stantial part  the  older  persons'  need  for 
"belonging."  For  those  who  can't  work  I 
heartily  agree  more  is  needed  than  a  cash 
income;  unfortunately  that  additional  social 
provision  is  available  to  few  of  the  retired 
aged  in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
1951. 

Management  Consultant  JOHN  J.  CORSON 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Voice  of  Youth 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  just  finished  reading 
your  symposium  "Service  in  Time  of  Crisis" 
[March  Survey].  It  was  excellent  as  far  as 
it  went.  I  especially  like  the  question  on 
boosting  the  morale  of  people  like  myself 
faced  with  the  grim  prospects  that  confront 
us  today.  Personally,  I  have  no  gripes  or 
axes  to  grind.  I  will  have  to  accept  what 
comes  as  it  comes  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
Just  because  I  am  going  to  be  cannon 
fodder  for  a  very  pointless  "police  action" 
does  not  make  me  want  to  see  everybody, 
especially  women,  drafted  for  anything. 

It  amazes  me  that  my  fellow  junior 
citizens  put  up  so  passively  with  all  the 
messing  around  that  the  middle-aged  mud- 
dleheads  subject  them  to  in  the  mobiliza- 
tion program.  We  can't  get  jobs  if  we  are 
of  questionable  draft  status,  some  of  us 
can't  volunteer,  many  can't  graduate  until 
after  the  war,  and  we  aren't  enthusiastic 
over  making  heroes  of  ourselves  after  hear- 
ing brothers  and  veteran  friends  tell  about 
modern  methods  of  combat. 

I  have  a  friend  who  graduated  from 
Columbia  last  June.  He  had  a  good  job 
and  got  married  in  September.  He  got 
his  notice  from  his  draft  board  that  he  had 
till  January.  His  in-laws  gave  his  bride  and 
him  a  wedding  gift  of  a  trip  to  Europe. 
They  left,  planning  to  come  back  for  his 
induction.  His  Board  got  excited  and 
threatened  to  send  MP's  after  him.  He 
returned  and  now  they  don't  want  him  so 
urgently  —  he  is  still  (April)  waiting 
around. 

This  country  was  born  in  revolution  but 
the  peoples  of  Asia  don't  seem  to  have  a 
Declaration  of  Independence  or  Franklins 
and  Paines  on  their  side.  But  God  bless 
free  enterprise,  we  can  do  no  wrong. 
Chicago,  III.  ROBERT  C.  ELLIOT 
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Among  Ourselves 

BELATEDLY,  The  Survey  extends  birth- 
day greetings  and  good  wishes  to  a  friend 
and  helper  of  many  years  standing — the 
Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature— 
which  on  March  25  issued  Vol.  51,  No.  1. 
The  Guide,  which  today  is  the  most  widely 
used  of  all  library  indexes,  began  as  a  four- 
page  supplement  to  the  "Cumulative  Book 
Index."  published  by  H.  W.  Wilson  in 
Minneapolis.  The  initial  supplement  in- 
dexed seven  periodicals  of  which  only  two 
(Atlantic  Monthly  and  Harper's)  survive 
Mihiv.  The  permanent  file  of  the  Guide 
now  is  made  up  of  sixteen  volumes  of  more 
than  1,000  pages 'each,  and  a  seventeenth 
is  in  preparation.  Since  1909,  The  Survey 
has  been  included  in  the  Guide,  which  now 
i  a  total  of  117  magazines.  The 
Guide  is  only  one  of  the  periodic  indexes, 
lists,  and  catalogues  evolved  over  the  years 
by  the  ingenuity  of  that  amazing  mid- 
westerner,  Harvey  W.  Wilson,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  make  the  resources  of 
libraries  readily  available  to  students,  re- 
si-;n\li  workers,  and  general  readers. 

TWO  SURVEY  CONTRIBUTORS  h  a  v  e 

their  names  on  new  and  rather  unusual 
publications.  Samuel  Guy  Inman  is  the 
author  of  a  58-page  pamphlet,  "A  New 
Day  in  Guatemala,"  published  by  the 
Worldover  Press,  Wilton,  Connecticut, 
which  brings  together  many  facts  not 
available  to  American  newspaper  readers. 
The  Pandanus  Press,  Miami,  Florida,  has 
published  as  one  of  its  series  of  "chap- 
books,"  a  slender  and  beautifully  printed 
collection  of  verse  by  Ingeborg  Kayko  un- 
der the  title,  "Strangler  Fig  and  Captive 
Tree."  The  Survey  has  carried  a  number 
of  Mrs.  Kayko's  poems,  the  most  recent 
"The  Old  and  the  Young,"  last  month. 

THE  DETAILED  STORY  of    t  h  e    1950 

Education  and  Child  Care  Institute,  Berlin, 
Germany,  is  vividly  told  in  an  unusual 
joint  report  by  the  Unitarian  Service  Com- 
mittee ( 9  Park  Street,  Boston  8 )  in  co- 
operation with  the  Arbeiter-Wohlfart,  the 
agencies  which  sponsored  the  project.  Sur- 
vey readers  who  were  impressed  by  the 
report  of  one  of  the  American  participants, 
Gunnar  Dybwad,  in  the  March  issue,  will 
be  interested  in  this  fuller  account  of  a  crea- 
tive effort  to  bring  to  a  group  of  German 
social  workers  modern  principles  and 
methods  of  child  care. 

THE  LONG  SLOW  PROCESS  of  unwind 
ing  the  red  tape  delaying  the  opportunity 
for  thousands  of  displaced  persons  to  begin 
new  lives,  reported  at  intervals  over  the 
past  five  years  by  The  Survey,  has  come  up 
against  another  snarl,  caused  mainly  by  the 
United  States  Internal  Security  Act — 
known  popularly  as  the  McCarran  Act. 
Temporary  suspensions  of  visas  already 
issued  and  long  negotiations  between  the 
Displaced  Persons  Commission  and  the  De- 
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partment  of  State  over  screening  regula- 
tions, have  so  slowed  down  the  processing 
of  persons  planning  to  resettle  in  the 
United  States,  that  40,000  of  them  may 
lose  this  opportunity  unless  the  approach- 
ing deadline— June  30,  1951— to  the  U.  S. 
Displaced  Persons  Act  is  extended.  The 
delays  which  have  hampered  the  whole 
IRO  program  may  make  it  necessary  to 
extend  that  organization's  life. 

A  PROFIT  AND  A  LOSS  have  been 
chalked  up  in  the  last  two  months  by  the 
forces  which  tor  three  years  have  been, 
struggling  to  end  the  racial  discriminatory 
policies  in  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 


Company's  city-aided  housing  project,  Stuy- 
vesant  Town  in  New  York.  [See  "Negro 
Families  in  Stuyvesant  Town,"  by  Algernon 
Black,  The  Survey,  November  1950.]  Good 
news  came  in  February  when  the  Brown- 
Isaacs  bill  making  race  discrimination 
illegal  in  the  project  passed  the  City  Coun- 
cil. But  in  mid-March  the  thirty-one 
tenants  who  had  belonged  to  the  Town 
and  Village  Committee  to  End  Discrimina- 
tion and  who  did  not  receive  new  leases 
last  September,  lost  their  court  battle  to 
stay  eviction.  Their  attorney  has  an- 
nounced that  the  decision  of  the  Municipal 
Court  will  be  appealed  to  the  Appellate 
Term  of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
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Fitzpatrick  in  5*.  Louii  Post-Dispatch 


A  RESURRECTION  STILL  TO  COME 


Shock  Treatment 

for  the  American  Mind 


Is  there  moral  healing  in  the  outraged  reaction  to  recent  dis- 
closures of  political  corruption?  Do  enough  of  us  care  enough? 

GEORGE   BRITT 


THIS  YEAR  1951  BEGAN  WITH  A  WAR  SCARE,  HELD  OVER 
from  the  November  defeats  in  Korea.  The  first 
quarter  of  the  year  ended  with  the  profound  moral  shock 
of  uncovered  rottenness  in  high  and  trusted  places. 

We  got  quickly  over  the  war  scare.  Congress,  which 
had  been  ready  to  vote  anything  for  military  authoriza- 
tions and  taxes  in  January,  decided  joyously  by  the  end 
of  March  that  it  could  turn  again  to  politics  as  usual. 

The  moral  shock  is  still  upon  us.  But  how  quickly  are 
\ve  going  to  absorb  it,  and  in  what  way?  These  are  im- 
portant questions.  The  United  States  finds  itself  today, 
with  continuing  surprise,  not  only  the  richest  nation  and 
the  paramount  war-making  potential  but  actually  a  great 
leader  in  the  world.  As  such,  it  has  followers,  and  must 
have  them.  The  moral  shock  is  not  ours  alone.  It  has 
a  bearing,  too,  on  the  confidence  which  others  desperately 
need  to  have  in  us. 

Looking  back  over  January,  February,  and  March,  if 
we  attempt  to  select  the  major  news  stories,  the  ones  most 
arresting  and  the  hardest  impact,  certainly  we  cannot 
overlook  the  following — 

The  Kefauver  disclosures  of  corruption,  especially  in 
city  governments;  the  grisly  parade  of  the  witnesses,  Joe 
Adonis,  Sheriff  "King"  Clancy  of  Jefferson  Parish,  Frank 
Costello,  Ambassador  O'Dwyer,  Virginia  Hill,  "Greasy 
Thumb"  Guzik,  and  so  on. 

The  Fulbright  inquiry,  RFC  largess  to  Lustron,  the 
$10,000  pastel  mink  coat  of  Mrs.  Young,  various  Florida 
hotel  items,  lush  jobs,  open-handed  investments. 

The  fixing  and  throwing  of  super-spotlighted  basket- 


— By  a  former  newspaper  reporter  and  editorial 
writer,  now  teaching  at  Columbia  University. 
During  the  war,  Mr.  Britt  was  in  charge  of  OWl 
outposts  in  the  Middle  East,  and  later  he  was  for 
several  years  managing  editor  of  The  Survey. 


ball   games   by   bribery   of   outstanding   college   athletes. 

Various  brazen  advance  moves  of  censorship  and  sup- 
pression, with  consolidation  of  Senator  McCarthy's  in- 
fluence. 

The  long-continued  indifference  of  Congress  to  the 
famine  in  India,  the  refusal  since  February  12  to  release 
the  needed  and  available  grain  regardless  of  bitter  human 
and  political  possibilities. 

The  upswing  of  inflation,  steadily  continuing,  and  the 
timidity  of  any  official  to  put  down  his  foot  hard  enough 
to  check  it. 

Such  happenings  are  embarrassing  and  ominous  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  sure,  not  everything  that  has 
happened  was  bad.  But  does  this  sort  of  thing  make 
a  significant  picture?  Can  this  be  a  mirror  we  are  look- 
ing at,  and  is  this  our  own  face?  We  have  traveled,  it 
seems,  a  long  way  from 

"Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  Pride  .  .  . 
Land  of  the  noble  free.  ..." 

Our  current  bright  boys  are  philosophers  of  despair, 
Koestler  and  Sartre.  The  really  perceptive  paintings  of 
our  time  perhaps  are  Dali's  slick  portrayals  of  the  land- 
scape of  hell.  At  any  rate,  many  of  us  have  discovered 
in  conversation  that  such  words  as  honor,  duty,  dignity 
are  thrown  back  at  us  like  counterfeit  currency.  And 
now  confronting  us,  by  no  means  explained  away,  are 
the  grinning  death's  head  disclosures  of  Kefauver,  Ful- 
bright, and  the  others. 

The  shock,  however,  especially  as  made  vivid  by  all 
the  shifty  characters  appearing  on  television,  produced  a 
scandalized  outrage  that  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate. 
Everybody  was  talking  about  it,  disturbed  and  often 
angry.  We  had  not  only  Senator  Tobey's  well-applauded 
tears,  and  professional  breast-beatings  from  pulpit  and 
broadcasting  studio.  The  average  citizen  was  upset. 

"That  O'Dwyer,"  said  a  New  York  taxi  driver  to  me 
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in  unsolicited  comment.  "I  hate  to  tell  you  how  he  had 
me  fooled.  I  voted  for  him  twice.  I'd  certainly  never  do 
it  again  in  a  thousand  years." 

But  the  important  matter  is,  how  upset  is  the  citizen, 
and  will  the  shock  produce  any  results?  How  deeply 
has  this  iron  of  humiliation  entered  into  our  soul? 

A  hopeful  point  is  the  fact  that,  although  most  of  the 
big  cities  are  ruled  by  Democratic  machines,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  on  the  Kefauver  Committee  went  steadily 
ahead  with  their  spade  work  in  those  same  cities.  Shortly 
before  the  election  in  Chicago  the  committee  held  up  con- 
spicuously to  view  the  strange  wealth  of  Police  Captain 
"Tubbo"  Gilbert,  Democratic  nominee  for  sheriff.  The 


Loring  in  The  Providence  Evening  Bulletin 

And  We  Haven't  Got  to  the  Bottom  of  It  Yet 

captain  had  appeared  safe  for  election  but  now  he  was 
licked,  and  also  an  innocent  casualty,  Senator  Lucas,  was 
dragged  down  by  association  on  the  same  ticket. 

You  might  also  cite,  a  minor  encouragement,  that  after 
the  graft-smeared  policemen  in  Brooklyn  began  retiring 
in  swarms  onto  the  public  pension  system,  the  City 
Council  plugged  that  scandalous  loophole.  They  required 
a  delay  in  the  vesting  of  pension  rights  to  allow  time  for 
inquiry.  But  here  optimism  pauses.  The  bill  proposing 
the  change  was  introduced  in  October.  All  the  organized 
police  influence  was  thrown  into  opposition,  and  the 
frightened  councilmen,  dodging  and  delaying  by  every 
excuse,  only  passed  the  bill  in  March,  five  months  later. 
This  is  scarcely  a  case  of  virtue  on  the  warpath. 

Other  reactions  are  less  encouraging.  Mr.  O'Dwyer  has 
now  gone  back  to  represent  his  country  in  Mexico,  even 
more  of  an  Ambassador  Extraordinary  than  before.  Mr. 
Costello,  screened  by  ready  legal  talent,  went  off  to  cure 
his  laryngeal  bronchitis  on  the  pleasant  sands  of  Holly- 
wood, Florida.  The  students  of  Long  Island  University 
held  a  mass  meeting  in  behalf  of  their  soldout  basketball 
players,  with  a  banner  telling  them  by  name,  "We  Still 
Love  You,"  and  at  City  College  both  faculty  and  student 
signatures  were  mingled  on  a  petition  for  readmission  of 
the  Blacksox  to  work  for  their  academic  degrees. 

We  can  only  grope  amid  ethical  confusion.  However, 
attempting  to  generalize  about  the  public  mind,  it  seems 


fairly  safe  to  say  that  the  exiled  Charley  "Lucky"  Luciano 
is  rather  poorly  regarded  because  of  his  alleged  connec- 
tions with  dope  and  prostitution.  There  we  draw  the 
line.  But  Costello  is  a  good  fellow,  a  big-shot  gambler, 
ex-bootlegger,  behind-the-scenes  political  power,  but  a  suc- 
cessful man  and  ready  contributor  to  local  charities.  He 
enjoys  a  considerable  degree  of  admiration. 

Is  this  the  best  we  can  do  as  to  moral  frontier?  Has 
the  American  public  no  sharper  code  on  which  it  will 
stand  and  fight?  Are  there  no  hard  and  fast  sanctions 
of  ordinary  conduct  which  really  place  principle  above 
personality?  The  answer  is  "Yes,"  and  examples  can  be 
cited.  The  clearest  to  observe  are  the  codes  of  limited 
groups,  only  loosely  applicable  on  a  broader  spread. 

Labor  unions,  for  example,  have  established  the  absolute 
moral  axiom  that  no  member  should  scab.  This  is 
earnestly  enforced,  and  obedience  is  general. 

Gangsters  have  a  strict  rule  of  morality  that  no  one 
may  "squeal"  or  "sing."  Enforcement  has  been  success- 
ful, and  there  is  no  careless  disobedience. 

Gamblers  have  the  professional  belief  that  no  one 
should  welch  on  his  bet.  Violations  are  negligible. 

It  is  not  frivolous  to  observe  also  that  waiters,  taxi 
drivers,  and  others  who  accept  tips  have  embarked  on  a 
revision  of  the  general  code.  Using  the  sanction  of  the 
dirty  look,  they  would  make  it  an  item  of  public  morality 
that  10  percent  is  not  enough,  and  they  have  progressed 
far  toward  this  goal. 


IF  WE  TURN  FROM  SPECIAL  GROUPS  TO  THE  PUBLIC  MIND  IN 

the  large,  to  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  public  de- 
cisions are  made,  rules  seem  less  austere.  Recent  dis- 
closures and  official  obtuseness,  however,  certainly  pro- 
vided a  shock.  That,  of  itself,  showed  that  the  American 
people  have  principles.  They  don't  go  along  with  Willie 
Moretti,  the  New  Jersey  gambler,  that  "Jeez,  everything 
is  a  racket  today."  However,  we  are  not  dogmatic  about 
the  Ten  Commandments.  It  would  be  old-fashioned  in- 
deed to  say  that  the  general  public  believes  in  any  one  of 
the  Commandments  as  strongly  as  Frank  Erickson,  now 
in  jail  for  his  faith,  believes  "Thou  shall  not  sing."  If 
one  were  a  candidate  for  Congress — or  even  county 
treasurer — which  would  be  the  harder  to  face,  a  charge 
of  stealing  or  of  scabbing? 

Trying  to  put  one's  finger  on  public  attitudes  leads  to 
surprising  intangibles.  Our  moral  climate  changes  from 
place  to  place  and  from  group  to  group,  as  the  weather 
between  Miami  and  Medicine  Hat.  Externals  powerfully 
affect  it,  things  as  simple  as  East  or  West,  city  or  country. 
Yet  we  get  together  on  certain  points,  with  enormous 
unanimity.  Children  agreed  last  year  on  Hopalong 
Cassidy,  to  the  tune  of  some  $70,000,000  worth  of  merchan- 
dise sold  in  his  name,  and  we  must  hope  their  moral  fiber 
was  correspondingly  built  up.  Can  any  one  mention 
another  moral  tonic  of  which  so  much  was  taken?  We 
get  together  on  Joe  Di  Maggio  as  a  hero  and  Joe  Louis  as 
a  great  and  good  man,  and  these  beliefs  far  transcend 
city  or  racial  lines.  We  get  together  about  the  admirable 
wholesomeness  of  Jimmy  Stewart,  about  the  desirability 
of  the  Bosom  Friend,  about  the  iniquity  of  body  odor. 
and  certainly  about  that  most  prized  aspect  of  the  Ameri- 
can Way  of  Life  which  finds  expression  in  chromium 
trim,  household  gadgets,  personal  glamor  and  style,  keep- 
ing up  with  the  neighbors  and  easy  payments. 
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We  find  substantial  agreement,  that  is,  on  many  points 
of  attraction,  propriety,  and  emulation,  as  defined  for  us 
by  the  well-known  mass  media  of  communication. 

This  mention  of  mass  media  is  most  certainly  not  an 
.  attempt  to  blame  them  for  the  political  corruption,  im- 
becility, feebleness,  and  irresponsibility  of  our  current 
headache.  That  would  be  buck-passing  at  its  most  un- 
convincing. But  since,  in  fact,  the  mass  media  channel  in 
upon  us  so  many  of  the  ideas  that  beat  on  our  collective 
mind,  it  would  be  negligent  to  ignore  them. 


T 
i  - 


ARE    THE    MOVING     PICTURES.       TllE    FIGURES    FROM    THE 

latest  "Film  Daily  Yearbook"  go  only  through  the  year 
1949.  Gross  box  office  receipts  for  that  year  were  $  1,350,- 
000,000  and  estimated  weekly  attendance  at  film  theaters 
70,000,000.  Business  had  begun  to  slide  off  because  of 
television  and  other  adverse  factors.  For  the  three  pre- 
ceding years  the  weekly  attendance  was  put  at  90,000,- 
000  and  gross  box  office  receipts  were  more  than  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  each  year.  Although  business  was 
terrible,  relatively,  in  1950,  final  tabulations  were  expected 
to  show  average  attendance  of  nearly  65,000,000  and  re- 
ceipts, of  course,  well  above  a  billion  dollars.  The  most 
popular  picture  of  the  year  was  the  juicy  confection, 
"Samson  and  Delilah,"  which  alone  collected  $11,000,- 
000  at  the  box  office. 

Or  take  television.  This  newcomer  has  taken  in  a  good 
part  of  the  audience  which  the  movies  lost,  and  put  the 
popularity  of  radio  in  the  shade  besides.  The  informed 
estimate  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  is  that 
the  number  of  television  sets  in  the  United  States  in- 
creased last  year,  the  twelve  months  ending  January  1, 
1951,  from  3,950,000  to  10,549,500.  The  cost  of  these  sets 
bought  during  1950  was  more  than  two  billion  dollars — 
over  half  of  them  on  credit. 

Greater  than  any  of  these  is  advertising,  which  by 
definition  is  committed  to  making  an  impression  on  the 
American  mind.  Advertising  in  1950  had  its  greatest 
year.  According  to  the  trade  weekly,  Printers'  ln\,  total 
expenditure  on  advertising  in  the  United  States  in  1950 
added  up  to  more  than  five  and  a  half  billion  dollars — 
more  than  9  percent  greater  than  any  year  before.  The 
radio  collected  $658,000,000  of  this,  and  television  $161,- 
600,000. 

Sweeping  up  around  the  edges,  one  finds  an  estimate  in 
1949  that  about  50,000,000  comic  books  and  magazines 
were  sold  on  the  newsstands  every  month.  Television 
doubtless  has  cast  its  magic  spell  over  part  of  this  audience, 
too,  and  later  figures  may  show  a  cut,  but  in  any  event 
television  as  competition  would  need  to  do  the  same  thing 
only  with  more  zip  and  bang.  The  message  is  not 
changed.  The  juke  boxes  also  must  be  counted  in  any 
roundup  of  mass  media,  their  rhythms  being  added  onto 
the  total  cost.  Furthermore,  the  picture  would  be  far  from 
complete  without  the  entertainment  features  of  the  news- 
paper and  magazine  industry,  from  pin-up  girls  to  Super- 
man, meeting  as  far  as  possible  the  airborne  competition. 

All  this  mass  media  appeal  last  year  drew  into  itself 
close  to  ten  billion  dollars.  When  we  hear  favorable  re- 
ports on  how  the  Marshall  Plan  has  been  putting  Europe 
on  its  feet,  we  can  note  that  this  spending  for  mass  com- 
munication among  ourselves  last  year  was  almost  three 
times  the  appropriation  for  EGA.  Our  efforts  to  tell 
America's  story  to  the  world  through  the  State  Depart- 


ment's program  of  International  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  has  cost  this  current  year  $111,767,850. 
That  is  $50,000,000  less  than  the  expenditure  on  television 
advertising  alone  last  year,  and  about  one  tenth  of  what 
we  spent  going  to  the  movies. 

Look  at  the  programs,  the  slogans,  campaigns,  appeals, 
and  ideas  that  are  flooded  out  over  those  wonderful  chan- 
nels for  reaching  public  attention.  There's  no  doubt  about 
it,  the  American  people  today  would  rather  be  entertained 
than  bothered  about  hard  questions  of  conduct  or  stimu- 
lated to  exacting  performance.  Who  wouldn't?  But  we, 
almost  alone  in  the  world,  have  the  option. 

According   to   box   office   realists,   30   percent   of   the 


Daniel  Bishop  in  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
"Quit  Squawkin'!  I  Got  a  Permit,  Ain't  I?" 

American  movie  audience  is  only  17  years  old  or  younger, 
35  percent  is  between  18  and  30.  Film  entertainment  ap- 
peals to  the  juvenile  mind,  with  the  Production  Code 
standing  guard  against  moral  contamination  and  to  pre- 
vent anyone  raising  doubts  about  Santa  Glaus.  The  enter- 
tainment offered  is  largely  an  escape  from  reality  into 
Never  Never  Land.  Advertising  appeal,  for  that  matter, 
is  also  mainly  to  juvenility  and  moonshine;  it  untiringly 
reiterates  that  you  too  can  be  beautiful,  that  you  can  look 
younger  than  you  are,  that  everything  is  easy,  that  you 
can  buy  what  it  takes  to  make  you  happy,  that  you  ought 
to  be  personally  modernized  and  reconditioned,  that  we 
are  a  very,  very  wonderful  people. 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  if  only  this  great  propa- 
ganda machine  were  lined  up  for  an  affirmative  campaign 
of  good  citizenship — with  endorsement  by  very  pretty 
girls  from  Hollywood — what  a  wonderful  thing  it  would 
be.  On  the  other  hand,  such  preachments  could  prove 
boresome  beyond  the  worst  commercials,  provoking  re- 
vulsions too  dreadful  to  contemplate.  Actually  there  has 
been  within  recent  memory  one  great  nationwide  propa- 
ganda campaign  for  moral  reform,  and  the  result  was  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  sincer- 
ity of  many  of  the  prohibitionists,  but  after  the  net  con- 
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sequences,  the  next  moral  propagandist  should  hesitate. 

But  we  do  have  this  unrivaled  pipeline  into  the  public 
mind,  now  used  largely  for  sales  talk  and  trivial  entertain- 
ment, and  we  have  also  had  our  shocking  revelations  of 
moral  corruption  and  irresponsibility.  Considering  what 
we  have  seen  so  recently  on  television  alone,  a  stranger 
might  suppose  we  should  be  too  concerned  to  find  our 
main  interest  for  the  evening  in  Bob  Hope  at  eight  o'clock. 
The  stranger  might  well  suppose  that  with  the  world  in 
crisis,  one  of  our  largest  magazines  would  find  something 
different  to  advertise  as  a  sign  of  its  "intense  reader-in- 
terest"-— attracting  91  percent  of  its  13,000,000  readers — 
than  its  article  on  "How  to  Teach  a  Horse  to  Skate." 

In  fact,  the  point  of  the  present  discussion  is  to  say  that 
there  is  a  definite  connection  between  the  colossal  mass- 
advertising-and-escape-from-reality  mechanism  of  the 
United  States  and  the  recent  scandals  which  have  so 
shocked  us  and  puzzled  mankind.  But  the  connection  is 
not  cause  and  effect.  Both,  rather,  can  be  viewed  most 
reasonably  as  separate  fruits  of  the  same  thing,  which  is 
our  relatively  easy  living.  We  have,  as  the  analysts  call 
it,  an  economy  of  abundance,  in  the  midst  of  world 
scarcity.  The  bounty  of  nature  has  been  matched  by 
modern  technical  exploitation,  and  within  our  borders 
there  is  enough  to  go  around. 


T, 


HE   STERN   MORALIST   AND   SERIOUS   THINKER   CANNOT   BUT 

find  this  abundance  a  very  unfavorable  climate  to  work  in. 

When  Captain  John  Smith  needed  manpower  in  his 
remote  and  desolate  Virginia,  it  was  not  difficult  to  estab- 
lish the  moral  principle  even  among  his  gentlemen  ad- 
venturers that  "if  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he 
eat."  On  their  barren  pioneer  coast  without  central  heat- 
ing or  air-conditioning,  the  early  New  Englanders  were 
able  to  glorify  thrift,  plain  living,  and  high  thinking.  But 
in  the  United  States  today  such  notions  are  pretty  much 
a  barbarity  and  certainly  a  heresy.  The  horse  thief  used  to 
be  hanged  by  the  ranchers  who  lived  by  the  saddle,  but 
why  resent  a  bank  robber  who  is  harming  only  the  in- 
surance company?  Our  moral  outrage  can  become  very 
dim  unless  the  hoodlums  and  political  sellouts  by  co- 
incidence happen  to  operate  personally  on  us. 

People  doubtless  feel  outraged  still  at  the  lack  of  decent 
housing,  at  the  cynical  favors  that  those  in  power  confer 
on  their  relatives  and  friends,  at  the  insecurity  of  mankind. 
But  they  seem  able  to  get  hold  of  a  second-hand  jalopy,  at 
least,  an  electric  washing  machine  for  a  few  dollars  down 
payment,  and  to  locate  a  program  or  a  film  that  will  put 
their  troubles  right  out  of  their  heads.  The  figures  on  ad- 
vertising alone  are  the  conclusive  evidence  of  abundance, 
• — nothing  to  prevent  our  getting  something  new.  Instant 
escape  is  available  into  a  dreamland  for  juvenile  minds. 
After  the  business  headaches  of  the  day  we  still  seem  able 
to  fix  a  parking  ticket  with  the  cop  and  spend  a  quiet 
evening  with  technicolor  or  the  wrestlers.  Why  bother  our 
heads  about  political  shenanigans  and  about  shady  busi- 
ness that  the  corporation  directors  ought  to  stop? 

We  did  bother  intensely,  of  course,  when  television 
brought  that  sinister  collection  of  Kefauver  characters 
right  into  our  homes.  It  was  a  shock,  and  it  jolted.  A 
great  many  of  us  discovered  to  our  surprise  that  we  did 
care.  But  do  we  care  enough?  Do  enough  of  us  care 
enough? 

President  Truman  was  not  speaking  exclusively  in  mili- 


tary terms  last  winter  when  he  said,  "The  future  ot 
civilization  depends  on  what  we  do — on  what  we  do  now 
and  in  the  months  ahead." 

That  statement  applied  not  only  to  soldiers  and  muni- 
tions for  Korea.  It  means  also  the  level  of  ideas  and  at- 
titudes which  we  bring  to  our  leadership.  It  means  the 
appeal  we  make  to  those  we  need  as  colleagues  and  fol- 
lowers, not  only  the  Voice  of  America  appeal,  but  the 
Behavior  of  America  demonstration. 

If  one  were  not  an  American  at  all,  with  our  own  self- 
forgiveness  and  confident  understanding,  but  were  by 
chance  an  anxious  onlooker  without  vestige  of  abundance 
along  the  Trieste-Stettin  line,  or  at  Poona  or  Pohang,  what 
would  be  the  impression  of  these  disclosures  which 
shocked  us  at  home?  Is  this  sort  of  American  Way  of 
Life  austere  enough  and  elevated  enough  to  catch  the  rest 
of  the  world's  imagination  ?  Our  answer  to  such  questions 
will  have  to  consist  of  more  than  words,  and  we  can 
hardly  get  away  with  blaming  it  all  on  the  hucksters. 

Great  issues  depend,  obviously,  on  what  we  do,  and 
advice  has  been  passed  out  very  freely  of  late  as  to  what 
form  this  doing  should  take.  There  is  no  reason  to  scorn 
such  advice  or  to  be  cynical  about  it  just  because  it  speaks 
in  moral  terms.  This  advice  in  general  represents  no 
invention  or  novelty  of  thought,  but  that  makes  it  no  less 
valid.  Why  repeat  it  here?  Our  stuffed  shirts  know, 
and  also  those  who  ostentatiously  wear  hair  shirts.  We 
know.  If  we  felt  a  really  vital  itch  about  it,  we  could  act. 
Where  is  the  mass  movement? 

While  the  shock  is  still  on  us,  we  can  at  least  do  some 
realistic  and  timely  stock-taking.  I  think  perhaps  the 
heart  of  what  we  might  find  would  be  that  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world  today  is  quite  vulnerable, 
very  likely  temporary  and  subject  to  change  from  both 
within  and  without.  This  bounty  of  nature  which  we 
have  been  enjoying,  which  is  a  principal  reason  for  our 
eminence,  is  not  inexhaustible.  The  indifference  we  feel 
so  often  toward  the  rest  of  mankind  is  not  returned  by 
them;  they  regard  us  with  hungry  eyes.  The  Never 
Never  Land  of  personal  trivialties  in  which  we  can  spend 
so  much  of  our  time  is  not  substantial  enough  to  bul- 
wark us  against  irresponsibility  in  the  face  of  bitter  facts. 


w, 


E  HAVE  HAD  ONE  OF  THE  SEVERE  MORAL  SHOCKS  OF  OUR 

generation — and  the  nature  of  it  affects  both  our  internal 
and  our  international  well-being.  We  may  usefully  re- 
member that  in  the  application  of  shock  treatment  for  un- 
healthy mental  cases,  a  repetition  of  shock  is  the  indicated 
method.  If  our  recent  shock  produces  no  lasting  effect  on 
our  complacence,  it  should  be  understood  in  advance  that 
others  will  follow.  Time  ahead  has  an  ample  supply  of 
shocks  stored  up,  and  our  name  is  already  attached  to 
many  of  them,  in  case  we  ask  for  delivery.  There  can  be 
worse  shocks  of  the  gangster-politician  variety.  There  can 
be  others  of  the  dumb-headed-frivolity  sort.  There  can  be 
shocks  charged  up  by  the  inequality  of  our  abundance, 
and  from  the  squandering  of  abundance.  There  can  be 
shocks  from  the  world's  demand  for  leadership,  if  we 
should  prove  unready  to  give  it.  And  the  mitigating  of 
these  shocks  is  a  personal  matter.  No  citizen  individually 
can  be  indifferent  with  impunity. 

The  shocks  are  in  store  for  us.  That  cannot  be  denied. 
The  patient  would  be  well  advised  to  consider  it  a  method 
of  kill  or  cure. 
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Income  During  Disability 


Four  state  programs  to  safeguard  workers  with  cash  payments 
during     illness     leave     many     large    unanswered    questions. 

EVELINE  M.  BURNS 


blS  OF  INCOME  DUE  TO  DISABILITY  IS  TODAY  THE  MAJOR 
risk  still  uncovered  by  this  country's  social  security 
system.  Like  many  other  nations,  we  have  developed 
programs  for  the  assurance  of  income  on  a  piecemeal 
basis,  risk  by  risk.  With  the  amendment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  1950,  comprehensive  protection  against  the 
old  age  and  death  of  the  breadwinner  is  well  on  the  way 
to  being  a  fait  accompli.  Loss  of  income  due  to  unemploy- 
ment is  also  recognized  though  less  adequately.  But  ill- 
health,  an  outstanding  cause  of  poverty  and  insecurity, 
has  occupied  only  a  minor  place  in  our  social  security 
legislation.  This  is  the  more  curious  because  the  first 
American  social  insurance — workmen's  compensation — 
dealt  with  loss  of  income  due  to  work-connected  accident 
or  illness. 

The  distinction  between  work-connected  disability  and 
general  disability  is  important.  Today  all  states,  through 
their  workmen's  compensation  laws,  provide  income  for 
varying  periods  of  time  and  in  differing  amounts,  to 
workers  whose  injuries  or  disease  are  traceable  to  their 
employment. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  disabilities  which  are  not  work- 
connected.  Here,  railroad  employes  alone  are  protected 
against  loss  of  income  due  either  to  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary disability  however  caused,  while  in  only  four  states 

•e  workers  in  certain  employments  legally  assured  pay- 

ts  for  a  limited  period  in  the  event  of  disability, 
n  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  upsurge  of  interest 
disability  legislation.  Proposals  to  enact  a  permanent 
rogram  administratively  integrated  with  federal  Old 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  formed  part  of  H.R.  6000, 
the  bill  which  finally  emerged  as  the  Social  Security 
Amendment  Act  of  1950.  In  modified  form  they  actually 
secured  the  approval  of  the  House,  but  were  eliminated 
by  the  Senate.  Temporary  disability  insurance  has  been 
a  lively  legislative  issue  in  many  states  since  Rhode  Island 
passed  the  first  law  in  1942,  followed  by  California  in 
1946,  New  Jersey  in  1948,  and  New  York  in  1949.  A 
fifth  state  (Washington)  passed  an  act  which  was  re- 
jected by  referendum. 

One  interesting  fact  emerges  from  a  study  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  existing  laws  and  the  various  bills: 
there  is  relatively  little  disagreement  about  the  necessity 
for  such  legislation  but  bitter  controversy  regarding  the 
type  of  law  that  should  be  passed.  In  some  states  or- 
ganized labor  has  opposed  what  at  first  sight  would 
seem  to  be  an  added  protection,  and  in  some  cases  civic 


— By  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work  who  is  the  author  of 
"The  American  Social  Security  System." 


groups,  such  as  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York, 
have  taken  the  position  that  they  would  prefer  no  law 
at  all  to  the  one  proposed  (and  subsequently  passed). 
What,  then,  are  the  issues? 

In  brief,  the  central  questions  are,  first,  whether  tempo- 
rary disability  measures  should  be  based  on  the  principle 
of  workmen's  compensation  or  on  the  more  modern 
social  insurance  principle  exemplified  ;n  the  federal  OASI 
program  or  the  state  unemployment  insurance  laws;  and, 
second,  whether  private  insurance  companies  should  play 
a  major  role  in  a  public  program. 

The  Rhode  Island  and  the  railroad  workers'  programs 
were  based  on  the  social  insurance  model.  The  Rhode 
Island  law  requires  workers  to  pay  wage  taxes  and  the 
Railroad  Workers'  measure  levies  payroll  taxes  on  em- 
ployers. Both  are  collected  by  the  government  and  placed 
in  a  Trust  Fund.  The  legislation  also  states  exactly  what 
eligibility  and  benefit  provisions  are  to  prevail.  A  public 
authority  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  workers  who  meet 
the  earnings  requirements  receive  benefits  when  due.  The 
worker's  claim  is  against  the  state,  not  his  own  employer 
or  a  private  insurance  company.  His  rights  do  not  in 
any  way  depend  on  whether  or  not  his  individual  em- 
ployer has  paid  the  necessary  taxes  (if  employer  taxes 
are  involved).  If  the  revenue  yielded  by  the  taxes  is  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  promised  payments,  the  law  itself 
must  be  amended  to  bring  the  two  into  balance;  if  the 
original  tax  rate  proves  to  be  excessive  in  relation  to  the 
benefits  promised,  it  is  again  for  the  voters  to  decide 
whether  to  lower  taxes  or  liberalize  benefits.  Private 
insurance  companies  are  in  no  way  involved. 


HEN  CALIFORNIA  CAME  TO  PASS  ITS  LAW,  THE  INSURANCE 
companies  had  begun  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  this 
type  of  legislation.  The  California  law  required  workers 
to  pay  taxes  to  finance  the  benefits  but  provided  that  if 
an  employer  desired  to  set  up  a  private  plan,  this  could 
be  substituted  for  state  coverage.  These  private  plans 
could  be  financed  through  insurance  with  a  private  com- 
pany or  the  employer  could  self-insure.  However,  to  be 
permitted  to  contract  out  of  the  state  plan,  the  employer 
had  to  satisfy  the  state  that  his  plan  offered  benefits  at 
least  equal  to  those  set  out  in  the  law  in  all  respects  and 
better  in  at  least  one  respect,  at  no  greater  cost  to  the 
worker  than  the  one  percent  tax  under  the  state  plan. 
In  addition,  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  workers 
was  required,  and  while  the  private  plan  had  to  be  made 
available  to  all  employes  in  the  establishment,  any  indi- 
vidual worker  was  to  be  free  to  choose  between  the  volun- 
tary and  the  state  plan.  Finally,  the  state  could  dis- 
approve of  a  private  plan  if  it  appeared  to  result  in  a  sub- 
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stantial    selection    of    risks    adverse    to    the    state    fund. 

At  first  sight  this  arrangement  seemed  to  give  workers 
the  best  of  both  worlds.  They  were  guaranteed  the  mini- 
mum benefits  of  the  state  plan  but  if  their  employers 
were  willing,  they  might  hope  to  secure  more.  It  is  true 
that  administratively  this  scheme  was  more  expensive 
and  cumbersome  than  Rhode  Island's.  The  division  of 
c-overed  workers  into  two  groups  means  higher  costs  and 
while  these  are  technically  assessed  against  the  private 
plans  they  represent  a  deduction  from  what  could  other- 
wise be  paid  as  benefits.  Special  arrangements  also  had 
to  be  made  to  cover  the  rights  of  workers  who  shift  from 
private  to  state  coverage. 

These  technicalities  are  often  confusing  to  workers 
who  may  not  always  know  under  what  arrangement 
they  are  protected  (in  1948,  28  percent  of  the  first  claims 
denied  under  the  state  plan  were  from  claimants  who 
mistakenly  filed  against  the  state  instead  of  against  a 
private  plan).  More  serious,  however,  is  the  direct  in- 
terest in  the  nature  of  the  law  which  this  contracting  out 
system  gives  to  the  insurance  companies.  Because  the 
plans  they  finance  have  to  offer  benefits  better  than  those 
of  the  state,  they  are  naturally  opposed  to  liberalization  of 
the  latter — this  cuts  into  their  own  profits  or  at  best 
makes  the  job  of  selling  private  plans  harder.  This  is  the 
more  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  initially  all  the 
disability  laws  (except  Rhode  Island's)  have  proved  to  be 
too  conservatively  financed,  so  that  the  possibility  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  liberalization  has  been  great. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  unions  were  more  alert  to  the  issues 
at  stake  and  that  state's  law  reflects  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  opposing  groups  with  the  balance  of  gain 
going  to  the  insurance  companies.  Under  this  law  workers 
and  employers  contribute  to  the  costs  of  benefits  in  the 
proportions  of  three  to  one.  In  effect,  two  separate  sys- 
tems were  set  up,  each  with  its  own  conditions  of  eligi- 
bility, benefit  rate,  and  duration.  One  system  is  for 
workers  whose  disabilities  began  when  they  were  in 
covered  employment  or  within  14  days  thereafter,  the 
second  for  other  workers. 


IN    THE    SYSTEM    FOR    CURRENTLY    EMPLOYED    WORKERS,    PRI- 

vate  plans  may  be  substituted  for  coverage  under  the  state 
plan.  Here  too,  however,  certain  conditions  have  to  be 
satisfied.  The  private  plan  must  provide  benefits  at  least 
as  good  as  those  under  the  state  plan  at  no  greater  cost 
to  the  worker,  and  must  cover  all  workers  of  the  em- 
ployer except  that  a  class  or  classes  may  be  excluded  if 
the  state  holds  that  the  exclusion  will  not  result  in  an 
adverse  selection  of  risks  for  the  state  fund.  If  the  private 
plan  requires  workers  to  contribute,  a  majority  must 
agree  to  it  before  it  goes  into  effect.  Certain  schemes  in 
existence  when  the  law  was  enacted  also  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  state  coverage  during  their  currency,  whether 
or  not  they  meet  the  requirements  for  approval. 

It  will  be  noted  that  as  compared  with  California,  New 
Jersey  affords  fewer  safeguards  for  approval  of  private 
plans.  In  addition,  it  includes  experience-rating  for  em- 
ployers. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  can  be  justified  in 
disability  insurance.  In  workmen's  compensation  one  can 
make  a  case  for  adjusting  employers'  rates  to  the  amount 
of  disability  due  to  occupational  disease  or  accident  be- 
cause to  some  extent  this  is  within  the  employer's  control. 
But  what  has  the  employer  to  do  with  general  disability 
incidence?  If  experience-rating  is  indicated  at  all  in  such 


a  program,  the  benefit  of  reduced  tax  rates  for  favorable 
benefit  experience  surely  should  go  to  the  workers.  Ex- 
perience-rating in  disability  insurance  can  only  serve  to 
give  employers  a  direct  interest  in  challenging  workers' 
claims  for  benefits,  in  selective  hiring  practices,  and  in 
opposing  liberalizations  of  the  law. 


T, 


HE  MOST  BIZAHRE  OF  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  LAWS  IS  THAT 

enacted  in  New  York  in  1949.  Bitterly  opposed  by  the 
CIO  and  many  civic  organizations,  it  was  enacted  with 
no  public  hearings.  It  represents  the  greatest  triumph 
the  insurance  companies  have  yet  gained.  This  law  levies 
a  tax  of  one  half  of  one  percent  of  wages  on  workers, 
additional  costs  of  the  program  being  borne  by  the  em- 
ployer. Obviously,  unless  the  cost  of  providing  the  legally 
specified  benefits  (including  administration)  at  least 
equals  one  percent  of  wages,  the  worker  is  carrying  the 
lion's  share  of  the  costs.  But  the  New  York  law  is  the 
least  liberal  of  any  now  in  force  and  all  evidence  sug- 
gests that  the  benefits  can  be  financed  for  less  than  one 
percent  of  wages.  It  is  the  more  shocking,  therefore,  to 
find  that  the  worker,  unless  he  is  a  member  of  a  strong 
union,  has  no  voice  in  determining  the  type  of  plan  or 
the  financial  arrangements  made  to  safeguard  his  rights. 

For,  unlike  the  other  laws,  which  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  the  state  unless  the  employer  contracts 
out,  the  New  York  law  merely  requires  the  employer  to 
arrange  for  benefit  payments  by  purchasing  a  policy 
from  an  insurance  company  or  from  the  state  insurance 
fund,  or  to  self-insure.  In  addition,  employers  may  set 
up  private  plans.  Only  in  the  case  of  plans  not  existing 
at  the  time  the  act  was  passed  or  existing  plans  not  aris- 
ing out  of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  does  the 
state  lay  down  any  conditions  for  approval.  Even  here 
the  safeguards  are  meager. 

The  law  states  only  that  the  benefits  are  to  be  at  least 
as  favorable  as  those  under  the  state  plan.  Not  only  is 
there  no  requirement,  as  in  California,  that  the  private 
plan  must  provide  superior  benefits  but  the  administrator 
has  ruled  that  a  private  plan  can  be  approved  even  if  it 
does  not  give  the  full  cash  disability  benefits  specified  in 
the  law,  so  long  as  it  provides  other  benefits  such  as  medi- 
cal or  hospital  insurance  of  an  equivalent  actuarial  value. 
There  appears  to  be  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  this  rul- 
ing. ,  In  any  case,  it  means  that  since  New  York,  unlike 
California  and  New  Jersey,  gives  workers  no  choice  of 
plan,  (unless  they  can  negotiate  a  scheme  by  collective 
bargaining)  employes  can  be  compelled  to  pay  taxes, 
not  as  implied  in  the  law  for  cash  disability  payments, 
but  for  other  health  services.  This  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  compulsory  health  insurance  through  the  back 
door — and  however  desirable  such  insurance  may  be,  this 
is  not  the  way  to  secure  it.  Moreover,  the  New  Yorkers 
who  thought  they  were  passing  a  law  to  guarantee  covered 
workers  at  least  13  weeks  of  specified  cash  benefits,  now 
have  no  assurance  that  even  to  this  extent  the  problem  of 
loss  of  income  due  to  disability  is  solved. 

The  New  York  law  also  fails  to  provide  other  safe- 
guards found  in  New  Jersey  and  California.  In  New 
York,  an  employer  may  set  up  a  plan  to  cover  only  some 
groups  of  his  employes,  and  there  is  no  general  proviso 
to  protect  the  state  fund  from  being  left  with  the  worst 
risks.  Hence,  since  risk  rates  are  in  general  higher  for 
women,  for  non-whites,  and  for  older  workers,  and  since 
the  law  requires  all  workers  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  tax, 
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an  employer  could  cover  all  but  these  groups  at  rates 
favorable  to  himself,  and  insure  the  remainder  with  the 
state  fund  where  all  employers  insuring  with  the  state 
will  have  to  share  the  cost  of  his  selectivity. 


A, 


LT    PRESENT,    WHEREVER    DISABILITY    INSURANCE    IS    UNDER 

consideration  in  a  state  legislature,  private  insurance  com- 
panies exert  great  pressure  for  adoption  of  the  New 
York  type  of  law.  It  will  be  unfortunate  if  they  succeed, 
for  this  scheme  has  little  to  commend  it,  and  much  that 
is  highly  undesirable. 

First,  it  is  unnecessarily  complicated.  A  law  which 
affects  the  lives  of  millions  of  workers  should  be  rela- 
tively simple  and  easy  to  understand,  as  is  true  of  the 
Rhode  Island  and  railroad  legislation.  Under  these  laws 
all  workers  are  treated  alike;  all  can  discover  from  the 
law  exactly  what  they  are  entitled  to  and  under  what  con- 
ditions. In  the  three  other  laws,  a  worker's  rights  de- 
pend on  the  kind  of  financial  arrangements  his  employer 
has  selected  and  whether  or  not  he  has  set  up  a  private 
plan.  Further,  the  necessity  of  providing  continuing 
protection  to  workers  who  move  from  private  to  state 
plan  employers  and  who  may  become  unemployed  after 
leaving  the  private  plan  employer  has  greatly  compli- 
cated both  the  law  and  its  administration. 

It  is  also  undesirable  in  a  public  program  for  the 
worker  to  have  to  make  his  claim  against  a  private  profit- 
making  agency  or  his  own  employer,  rather  than  a  neu- 
tral public  administrative  agency.  The  history  of  work- 
men's compensation,  with  its  long  drawn  out,  expensive 
procedures  in  case  of  disputed  claims,  does  not  augur 
well  for  workers  under  the  New  York  type  of  disability 
insurance. 

It  is  said  in  support  of  the  private  plans  that  they  make 
possible  to  offer  greater  benefits  to  workers.  But  only 
California  is  this  result  certain;  elsewhere,  and  notably 
New  York,  this  gain  is  far  from  assured.  In  New 
sey,  at  the  close  of  1949,  31  percent  of  the  private  plans 
ering  30  percent  of  the  workers  under  such  plans  paid 
same  benefits  as  the  state,  while  only  13  of  the  234 
isting  plans"  paid  even  as  much  as  this.  If  it  is  de- 
id  to  enable  some  workers  to  obtain  benefits  above 
;e  the  people  of  the  state  felt  they  could  guarantee 
all  covered  workers,  this  could  be  done  by  permitting 
insurance  companies  to  write  supplementary  policies,  a 
familiar  practice  in  old  age  insurance.  For  many  workers 
the  old  age  protection  assured  through  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  augmented  by  voluntary  employer  action  or  through 
collectively  negotiated  pension  plans.  But  this  is  frankly 
additional  to  the  basic  protection  assured  by  the  law  to  all. 
The  great  problem  presented  by  the  New  York  type  of 
is  an  inevitable  lack  of  public  accountability.  When 
.e  public  forces  workers  to  pay  taxes  for  a  specific  pur- 
it  assumes  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  this  pur- 
;e  is  achieved.  Under  the  New  York  law  it  will  be 
tremely  difficult  for  the  public  to  find  out  what  is  being 
done  in  its  name  with  the  worker's  money.  Moreover  it 
will  be  impossible  to  know  accurately  the  average  cost  of 
providing  the  minimum  protection  supposedly  assured  by 
law.  Nothing  can  be  learned  from  the  rates  charged  by 
insurance  companies  to  individual  employers,  even  if 
these  data  were  available,  because  each  employer's  rate 
will  be  affected  by  the  specific  provisions  of  the  plan 
selected  by  him  and  by  the  type  and  composition  of  his 
work  force.  Nor  will  the  experience  of  the  state  fund 


be  a  reliable  guide  since  this  is  likely  to  be  left  with  the 
worst  risks. 

All  the  evidence  suggests  that  to  finance  a  socially 
guaranteed  cash  benefit  program  by  requiring  individual 
employers  to  insure  and  permitting  them  to  do  so  with 
private  companies  is  a  more  costly  method  of  financing 
any  given  level  of  benefits  than  to  raise  the  money  by 
taxes  collected  by  public  authority.  Given  an  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system,  the  machinery  for  collecting  taxes 
from  workers  and  employers  is  already  at  hand.  To  bur- 
den the  program  with  the  costs  of  dealing  with  each 
employer  and  writing  insurance  on  an  individual  firm 
basis  is  surely  unnecessary.  Such  a  procedure  also  sacri- 
fices the  advantages  of  a  statewide  pooling  of  risks. 

Further,  the  opening  of  this  publicly  created  business  to 
private  insurance  inevitably  means  that  the  worker  gets 
back  in  benefits  a  smaller  proportion  of  his  dollar  pre- 
mium, for  the  private  company  must  charge  a  rate  suf- 
ficient to  cover  profits,  administrative  costs,  and  the  costs 
of  acquiring  business.  These  are  relatively  high.  One 
study  has  shown  that  the  over-all  administrative  expenses 
for  all  forms  of  health  and  accident  insurance  amounted 
to  37  percent  of  the  premium  dollar  exclusive  of  licenses, 
fees,  and  taxes,  and  even  for  group  insurance  the  figure 
was  20  percent.  In  Rhode  Island  in  1949,  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  pooled  state  fund  were  5.33  percent, 
in  the  railroad  program,  4  percent. 

For  the  private  insurance  companies,  the  New  York 
type  of  disability  insurance  is  undoubtedly  a  godsend— 
if  it  is  correct  to  use  the  word  to  describe  an  outcome 
for  which  a  group  has  worked  so  skillfully.  They  no 
longer  have  to  convince  potential  clients  of  the  desirability 
of  this  type  of  insurance,  for  the  law  has  imposed  a  finan- 
cial obligation  upon  employers  against  which  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  insure.  All  covered  employers  are  there- 
fore now  "insurance-minded."  The  job  of  selling  has 
been  further  eased  because  a  substantial  part  of  the  neces- 
sary premium  is  compulsorily  supplied  by  the  worker. 
The  task  of  the  private  companies  now  is  only  to  per- 
suade employers  to  insure  with  them,  rather  than  with 
the  state  fund  or  to  self-insure.  In  this  competition  with 
the  state  fund  they  are  placed  at  a  further  advantage  be- 
cause they  can  concentrate  on  the  favorable  risks  (even 
within  one  firm)  there  being  no  provision  in  the  law  to 
the  contrary,  and  because  they  can  offer  pol;cies  "tailored 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  employer"  even  to 
the  extent  of  assuring  lower  cash  benefits  than  those  set 
out  in  the  law.  All  that  is  left  is  free  competition  be- 
tween the  insurance  companies  for  this  new  business 
which  the  law  has  so  conveniently  provided. 


B 


^,  UT  FOR  THE  WORKER  THE  OUTCOME  IS  FAR  LESS  CLEAR.  CER- 

tainly  he  will  get  some  measure  of  cash  protection  against 
loss  of  earnings  during  temporary  disability.  But  pre- 
cisely how  much  will  depend  largely  upon  his  employer 
and  the  ingenuity  of  insurance  companies.  Workers  in 
highly  organized  industries  may,  through  collective  bar- 
gaining, secure  benefits  superior  to  those  prescribed  by 
law,  or  secure  them  for  lower  payment.  But  the  ma- 
jority are  not  organized  and  many  are  in  small  firms 
where  the  opportunity  for  employe  pressure  is  limited. 
And  whether  or  not  the  worker  is  getting  his  protection 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  himself— that  is,  whether  he 
is  getting  his  money's  worth  for  the  taxes  he  is  compelled 
to  pay— neither  he,  nor  anyone  else,  will  ever  know. 
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The  Youth  Authority  Way 


A  statewide  integrated  program  which  substitutes  training  and  treatment 
for  "punishment"  in  dealing  with  young  delinquents — and  how  it  works. 

ANNE   ROLLER  ISSLER 


A  FEW  YEARS  AGO  A  CALIFORNIA  JUDGE  WAS  HEARING  A 
criminal  case.  Before  him  stood  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen, guilty  by  his  own  confession  of  armed  robbery. 

"I  was  forced  into  it,  Your  Honor."  Frank  twisted 
his  hands  as  though  they  felt  the  pinch  of  steel  cuffs. 
"Jake  and  Slim  threatened  to  report  me  to  my  parole 
officer  unless  I  went  along  on  that  hold-up  job." 

Felony  case — a  runaway  from  the  Preston  School — 
hiding  behind  excuses.  A  youth  like  many  another  al- 
ready in  San  Quentin  Prison.  "Go  on." 

"Jake  had  a  stolen  car,  and  Slim  had  a  gun.  I  bought 
a  revolver  from  a  guy  I  knew — paid  ten  dollars  down. 
We  robbed  two  liquor  stores.  Took  several  pints  of 
whiskey  and  looted  the  cash  drawers.  Then  I  paid  the 
five  dollars  balance  on  my  revolver." 

For  this  type  of  serious  crime  the  judge  had  in  years 
past  sent  boys  like  Frank  to  prison  on  a  mandatory 
sentence  of  from  five  years  to  life.  Today  he  had  a  choice 
between  San  Quentin  and  the  Youth  Authority.  If  he 
chose  the  latter,  the  boy's  past  history,  the  assets  and  lia- 
bilities of  his  character,  would  be  studied  before  he  was 
placed  in  whichever  juvenile  institution  seemed  best 
suited  to  his  age  and  character.  The  judge  suspected  that 
behind  Frank's  facade  of  toughness  he  was  immature. 
He  had  shown  himself  to  be  easily  led.  At  San  Quentin 
he  might  become  understudy  to  hardened  criminals.  It 
had  much  better  be  the  Authority.  So  Frank  was  com- 
mitted to  this  first  public  agency  of  its  kind,  created  by 
the  California  legislature  ten  years  ago  to  carry  the  re- 
sponsibility for  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
juvenile  delinquency. 

At  the  YA  clinic,  temporarily  located  at  the  Preston 
School  of  Industry,  Frank  was  interviewed  by  Burton 
M.  Castner,  clinical  psychologist,  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Diagnosis  and  Classification,  who  later  told  me  the 
story.  Physical  and  psychometric  tests  showed  the  boy 
to  be  of  superior  strength  and  at  least  average  mental 
ability.  But  his  history  paralleled  the  histories  of  many 
criminals  in  the  early  stages  of  their  careers.  Beginning 
when  he  was  thirteen,  he  had  come  in  conflict  with  the 
law  for  truancy,  vagrancy,  petty  theft,  curfew  violation, 
robbery.  He  had  run  away  from  the  Juvenile  Detention 
Home,  the  County  Forestry  Camp,  the  Preston  School  of 
Industry.  On  the  surface,  he  appeared  a  dubious  prospect. 

As  the  interviews  continued,  however,  some  positive 


— By  a  California  writer  with  a  long  background 
of  experience  in  social  work.  Mrs.  Issler  is  a 
member  of  the  field  staff  of  The  Survey. 


factors  appeared.  "This  unstable,  impulsive  youth,"  said 
Castner,  "though  confused  in  his  thinking  and  attitudes, 
gave  less  and  less  suggestion  of  antisocial  trends  in  his 
thought  patterns.  His  interests  were  those  of  a  normal 
boy.  He  liked  sports,  liked  to  'go  places  and  see  things,' 
liked  the  better  movies  and  books.  In  his  boyish  verse 
I  found  a  clue  to  his  trouble.  Though  it  had  no  literary 
worth,  it  showed  his  feeling  of  insecurity,  his  need  lor 
normal  affection,  and  his  desire  for  social  conformity." 


•*•       ROBING    INTO    HIS    CHILDHOOD,    THE    PSYCHOLOGIST    FOUND 

that  Frank's  first  delinquencies  had  followed  close  upon 
his  mother's  divorce.  "My  Mom,"  the  boy  said,  "seemed 
to  get  tired  of  being  married  to  my  Dad."  Working  as 
a  cook  in  a  "beer  joint,"  with  who  knows  what  emo- 
tional handicaps  left  over  from  her  own  youth,  she  had 
begun  going  out  with  other  men,  finally  divorcing  the 
father  of  her  four  sons  to  marry  the  man  who  became 
their  stepfather.  "Mom  didn't  really  care  for  us,"  was 
Frank's  conclusion.  "Maybe  that's  why  I  got  married 
after  I  ran  away  from  Preston.  Clara  has  been  both  a 
wife  and  a  mother  to  me." 

"This  young  wife  was  the  most  surprising  factor  in  the 
case."  said  Castner.  "Though  only  sixteen,  she  had 
shown  more  maturity  and  judgment  than  her  husband 
and  had  faced  a  difficult  situation  with  insight  and  reso- 
lution. On  the  night  of  the  robbery,  she  had  marched 
Frank  to  the  police  station.  Now  she  announced  her 
determination  to  stand  by  him  even  if  he  went  to  prison. 

"With  Clara  as  my  chief  ally,  I  felt  that  Frank's  out- 
look for  rehabilitation  was  excellent.  He  would  even 
have  been  a  fair  risk  for  immediate  parole,  but  in  view 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  charge,  a  poor  previous  institu- 
tional record,  and  his  earlier  escape,  I  felt  he  should  earn 
his  release  by  his  own  efforts." 

Consequently  the  three-man  board  of  the  YA,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  to  carry  the  responsibility  for 
initial  study,  periodic  review,  and  final  disposition  of 
every  case,  transferred  Frank  from  the  Division  of  Diag- 
nosis and  Classification  to  the  Division  of  Training  and 
Treatment.  He  was  returned  to  Preston,  where  he  made- 
such  progress  that  after  a  few  months  he  was  sent  to  a 
forestry  camp  in  the  High  Sierras.  Here  he  helped  make- 
trails  and  firebreaks  for  the  State  Division  of  Forestry, 
took  part  in  sports  and  nature  study,  and  received  in- 
dividualized counseling  from  the  camp  director. 

When  deemed  ready  for  parole,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  third  and  last  Division  of  the  YA,  that  of  Field 
Services.  "At  this  point,"  said  Castner,  "he  showed  many 
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signs  of  increased  maturity  and  an  improved  sense  of 
social  responsibility.  Returning  to  his  wife,  he  estab- 
"ished  a  home,  began  holding  a  steady  job,  reported  regu- 
larly to  his  parole  officer,  and  maintained  wholesome 
associations.  He  served  as  a  paratrooper  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  World  War  II  and  was  honorably  discharged 
ai  about  the  time  of  his  twenty-first  birthday." 

Now  the  Board  reviewed  both  his  parole  and  army 
records  and  found  nothing  to  criticize.  By  his  own 
efforts  under  guidance,  Frank  had  reached  the  stature  of 
young  manhood.  Accordingly,  he  was  discharged  as 
being  no  longer  in  need  of  supervision.  The  court  was 
asked  to  reopen  his  case,  and  the  one  felony  charge  of 
which  he  had  been  convicted  was  wiped  off  the  books. 
He  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  this  trust. 

T 

1  HE  STATE  YOUTH  AUTHORITY  ACT,  BASED  ON  A  MODEL 
adopted  by  the  American  Law  Institute,  expressly  pro- 
poses "to  protect  society  more  effectively  by  substituting 
for  retributive  punishment  methods  of  training  and  treat- 
ment." Such  substitution  has  long  been  advocated  by 
penologists.  That  California  became  the  first  state  to 
write  it  into  law  was  not  accidental.  At  the  time  the 
American  Law  Institute  drew  up  its  model  act,  Los 
Angeles  County  already  had  a  forestry  camp  for  delin- 
quent boys — thanks  to  Karl  Holton,  Chief  Probation  Of- 
ficer of  its  Juvenile  Court,  who  later,  as  director  of  the 
YA,  set  up  similar  camps  for  state  wards.  Berkeley  al- 
ready had  a  Coordinating  Council,  drawing  together  for 
community  action  people  interested  in  preventing  delin- 
quency. Moreover,  Berkeley  had  August  Vollmer.  The 
police  chief  who  studied  sociology  and  psychiatry  and 
hired  college  trained  policemen,  had  become  professor  of 
iminology  at  the  University  of  California,  and  president 
the  Prison  Association,  a  group  of  citizens  trying  to 
advance  the  standards  of  correctional  institutions.  In  the 
fall  of  1940,  the  Prison  Association  helped  get  together 
a  much  larger  group  of  citizens,  including  judges,  district 
attorneys,  police  officers,  legislators,  social  workers,  edu- 
cators, and  clubwomen.  A  committee  authorized  by  this 
meeting  studied  the  model  act,  and  drafted  in  outline 
the  bill  passed  by  the  California  legislature  and  signed 
Governor  Culbert  L.  Olson  in  1941.  It  became  part 
the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code. 
In  1943,  the  law  was  declared  constitutional  by  the  Cali- 
rnia  Supreme  Court.  The  legislature  that  year  added 
function  of  prevention,  authorizing  the  YA  to  en- 
age  in  research  and  to  offer  consultative  services  to  local 
immunities.  With  the  backing  of  the  present  governor, 
arl  Warren,  and  with  encouragement  from  public  and 
ess,  the  legislature  has  continued  to  support  the  or- 
lization,  allocating  to  date  $12,000,000  for  construction 
arposes.  A  large  portion  of  the  first  $7,000,000  was  set 
aside  for  the  two  Reception  Centers,  one  to  be  built  near 
Sacramento,  the  other  at  Norwalk  in  Southern  California, 
for  which  bids  have  just  been  opened.  To  these  centers, 
when  completed  in  1952,  will  be  sent  all  young  people 
committed  to  the  YA  by  the  courts,  for  preliminary 
examination  and  study  by  physician,  dentist,  psychiatrist, 
psychologist,  social  worker,  teacher.  They  will  remain 
here  four  weeks  or  longer  before  placement  in  the  selected 
place  of  treatment. 

For  girls  there  are  two  schools:  Los  Guilucos,  and 
Ventura,  the  latter  for  the  older  wards  and  for  those 


who  have  developed  more  serious  behavior  problems. 

The  boys  are  assigned  to  one  of  nine  institutions,  de- 
pending on  age,  background  and  type  of  delinquency. 
Lancaster  Vocational  Institution,  run  by  the  Department 
of  Corrections,  is  used  by  YA  for  the  oldest  and  most  diffi- 
cult youths.  The  next  most  serious  cases  go  to  Preston. 
Paso  Robles,  built  under  the  present  regime,  receives 
chiefly  the  fifteen-  and  sixteen-year-old  hopefuls.  The  boys 
who  go  to  Nelles  School  are  younger  and  less  sophisti- 
cated than  the  Preston  group.  The  youngest  boys,  most 
of  them  "first-timers"  go  to  the  Fricot  Ranch  School.  The 
four  Forestry  Camps,  unique  to  the  California  program, 
are  used  chiefly  for  boys  who,  like  Frank,  have  made  real 
progress  in  one  of  the  schools. 

A  temporary  diagnostic  clinic  already  operates  at 
Preston,  but  all  girls  and  the  youngest  boys  are  studied 
in  their  own  schools.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the  centers 
under  the  supervision  of  a  full  time  psychiatrist,  even 
though,  in  the  words  of  Vandyce  Hamren,  assistant  to 
the  YA  director,  "Psychiatrists  qualified  for  the  job  are 
harder  to  find  than  uranium." 

Individualized  treatment  based  on  diagnosis  has  been 
better  accepted  by  the  public  than  the  negation  of  punish- 
ment. "Sure,  look  the  kids  over.  The  more  the  merrier. 
But  don't  you  think  what  they  need  then  is  discipline? 
I  was  brought  up  by  means  of  a  strap — and  look  at  me!" 
One  wants  to  reply,  "Yes,  look  at  you."  When  an  epi- 
demic of  runaways  greeted  the  recent  opening  of  the  new 
Juvenile  Guidance  Center  (under  county  auspices)  in 
San  Francisco,  a  public  official  recommended  return  to 
the  whipping  post.  To  help  quiet  the  pro-and-con  clamor 
that  arose,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  ran  a  series  of 
front  page  articles  explaining  the  new  center.  Old 
thought  patterns  are  hard  to  change,  especially  when  they 
mask  old  hurts. 


c 


RITICS  OF  WHAT  THE  YA  CALLS  "THE  NEW  PHILOSOPHY 

forget  that  the  actual  correction  of  faulty  personality  is  a 
stiff  sentence.  Life  itself  has  sufficiently  beaten  these 
young  people.  As  Mr.  Hamren  said,  "Further  punish- 
ment would  only  increase  their  resentment."  Here,  if 
ever,  is  a  clear  case  for  non-violence. 

The  delinquents  do  not  run  wild  in  the  YA  schools, 
but  discipline  is  considered  a  positive,  not  a  negative  fac- 
tor. "A  desirable  attitude  toward  obedience,  tolerance, 
personal  responsibility"  are  the  goals  stressed  by  the  Dis- 
cipline Manual.  Strictly  prohibited  are  corporal  punish- 
ment, "guard  line,"  loss  of  food  or  sleep,  anything  cruel 
or  humiliating.  In  their  stead,  a  teacher  or  supervisor 
quietly  talks  things  over  with  the  recalcitrant  ward.  If 
the  misbehavior  continues,  counseling  is  supplemented  by 
written  reprimand,  the  temporary  loss  of  some  privilege, 
an  extra  duty,  being  sent  to  one's  room,  and  at  the 
worst,  isolation  in  the  hospital  restriction  unit.  Workers 
are  expected  to  show  emotional  stability,  to  recognize 
the  causes  of  particular  behavior  patterns,  to  accept  the 
YA's  non-punitive  policy. 

This  is  the  ideal.  In  practice  there  is  still  conflict  be- 
tween personnel  with  the  new  philosophy  and  workers 
trained  in  the  repressive  tradition.  In  a  letter  to  Gover- 
nor Warren  submitted  with  his  recent  progress  report, 
Karl  Holton,  chairman  of  the  YA  Board  and  director 
of  its  professional  staff,  stated  as  his  central  objective  for 
the  immediate  future  "the  development  of  in-service  train- 
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A  brush  crew  from  a  camp  in  the  Sierras  moves  to  a  new  location 

ing  which  will  insure  against  encroachment  of  old  cus- 
todial practices  in  the  new  facilities,  and  the  further 
elimination  of  them  in  the  older  schools."  In-training  has 
taken  several  forms.  To  recruit  new  personnel,  two  state 
colleges  cooperate  with  teacher-intern  projects,  students 
spending  part  of  their  time  in  the  classroom,  part  in  a 
YA  facility.  Under  civil  service,  graduates  from  the 
universities  W'th  a  degree  in  social  science,  may  qualify 
for  positions  as  YA  trainees  in  various  supervisory,  parole, 
and  administrative  jobs.  Present  staff  members  are  en- 
couraged to  attend  outside  workshops  as  well  as  college 
extension  classes  on  their  own  campuses.  At  the  Los 
Guilucos  School  late  in  1950,  a  pilot  personnel  develop- 
ment program  was  undertaken  during  a  twenty-week 
period,  with  funds  from  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  and 
staff  from  the  University  of  California.  The  program 
included  a  lecture-seminar  series,  group  discussions,  and 
personal  interviews.  Thirty-one  employes  took  the  course, 
from  which  a  master  in-training  plan  for  all  facilities  is 
to  be  developed. 

I  was  told  at  Sacramento  that  Los  Guilucos,  the  facility 
for  the  less  sophisticated  girls,  represents  at  this  time  the 
nearest  approach  to  what  the  new  philosophy  aims  to 
accomplish.  For  this  reason,  and  because  it  was  for  me 
the  most  accessible,  I  chose  this  school  for  detailed  study, 
spending  two  days  there  in  mid-March.  The  superinten- 
dent, Julia  E.  Combs,  formerly  a  school  principal,  is  an 
attractive  woman  with  an  easy,  open  manner  and  ready 
smile.  She  met  me  at  the  highway,  her  car  running 
over  with  girls.  At  the  end  of  the  private  road,  dozens  of 
other  girls  lounged  on  the  lawn,  enjoying  the  freedom  of 
a  noon  rest  before  returning  to  classroom,  farm  work 
or  household  duty. 


The  buildings  of  this  unusual  school,  a  few 
miles  out  of  Santa  Rosa,  reveal  much  of  its 
history.  In  1837,  Rancho  Los  Guilucos  was 
granted  by  Governor  Alvarado  to  John  Wil- 
son, who  subsequently  sold  most  of  his  do- 
main to  William  Hood,  the  state  at  present 
owning  315  acres  of  it.  In  Hood's  honor 
was  named  the  jagged  mountain  that  over- 
shadows the  dignified  colonial  "White 
House"  he  built  in  1858,  now  the  administra- 
tion building.  Near  a  mountain  stream  is 
the  picturesque  ruin  of  his  old  stone  winery. 
To  right  and  left  of  the  White  House  are 
two  red  brick  dormitories,  named  by  the  girls 
Casa  Primera  and  Casa  Mariana,  which  date 
from  1926,  when  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
maintained  here  a  Home  for  the  Aged.  To 
the  rear  are  some  small  wooden  structures 
added  by  the  YA,  chiefly  classrooms.  Foun- 
dations are  being  laid  for  additional  build- 
ings, which  will  make  possible  an  increase  in 
population  from  120  to  200. 

In  the  kitchen  that  afternoon  several  girls 
of  Mexican  parentage  were  making  tortillas. 
The  YA  has  a  food  administrator  who  sets 
up  basic  means  to  insure  hearty,  well-bal- 
anced meals,  but  at  times  Julia  Combs  gives 
some  group  in  her  cosmopolitan  family  a 
chance  to  express  native  likes  and  skills.  A 
few  evenings  before  my  arrival  there  had 
been  a  Chinese  dinner,  as  good,  I  hopq  as  the 
tortillas  and  frijoles  served  me. 

The  dining  room  is  filled  twice  for  every  meal.  Staff 
and  students  share  the  same  food  and  the  same  privileges. 
The  girls,  who  look  like  any  other  curly-top  bobby-soxers 
in  cotton  frocks  and  bright  sweaters,  come  in  quietly,  sing 
grace  together,  chat  while  eating.  Miss  Combs  had  mes- 
sages for  several  at  the  close  of  dinner,  and  I  noticed 
that  invariably  her  arm  went  around  the  girl's  waist,  in 
understanding  of  her  need  of  affection  as  well  as  food. 

Of  course,  the  staff  keeps  an  informal  lookout  for  the 
occasional  attempts  to  escape.  A  few  months  ago  two 
girls  got  away.  "I  told  the  avid  reporter,  'They've  gone 
home,'  "  Miss  Combs  said,  and  so  they  had,  being  brought 
back  next  morning.  There  is  but  one  highway  to  watch 
and  the  state  police  are  cooperative.  But  the  YA  has 
found  from  experience  in  the  older  schools  that  when 
children  are  busy  and  happy  they  seldom  want  to  run 
away.  And  here,  where  there  are  no  bars,  walls  or 
guards,  no  girl  is  ever  out  of  mind,  seldom  out  of  sight. 
She  is  virtually  always  under  supervision  by  someone. 

In  the  course  of  my  first  afternoon  I  visited  a  Red 
Cross  home  nursing  class,  saw  the  work  in  ceramics, 
heard  Easter  choir  practice.  After  dinner  the  school 
principal,  Bernardine  Quinlan,  took  me  to  the  evening 
classes  in  sewing  and  folk  dancing.  Her  present  staff 
consists  of  six  full  time  certificated  public  school  teachers, 
and  four  night  school  teachers.  Academic  and  vocational 
courses  closely  parallel  those  of  the  public  school  curricu- 
lum, but  classes  seldom  exceed  fifteen  in  number  and  the 
teaching  is  highly  individualized. 

The  non-academic  courses  offer  opportunities  for  con- 
tacts with  the  outside  community  which  is  coming  to 
accept  the  school  on  a  give  and  take  basis.  The  county 
health  department,  county  hospital,  and  private  physicians 
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on  contract,  give  their  help  to  the  school  nurse  and  health 
teacher.  On  Sundays,  while  two  part  time  chaplains  aid 
the  volunteer  Sunday  School  teachers,  the  girls'  Catholic 
and  Protestant  choirs  sing  in  nearby  churches.  Their 
glee  club  sings  before  lodges  and  clubs — while  lodge,  club, 
and  church  women  offer  themselves  as  "big  sisters."  The 
girls  invite  Girls'  Leagues,  Scouts  and  Campfire  girls  to 
picnics  in  their  beautiful  grove;  and  the  Hood  Mountain 
Revelers,  join  in  regional  folk  dance  festivals. 

As  I  watched  the  Hood  Mountain  Revelers  gaily  swing- 
ing partners,  it  was  difficult  to  remember  the  tragedies 
behind  their  commitments.  Gracie,  the  youngest,  with  her 
pipestem  legs  and  pixie  face,  had  been  so  cruelly  beaten 
by  her  father  over  a  long  period  of  time  that  she  had 
lashed  out  at  everybody  and  arrived  at  the  school  in  hand- 
cuffs. Loraine,  the  eldest,  who  had  waited  on  me  at  table, 
was  alcoholic.  Black-haired  Sandra,  homesick  for  her 
psychotic  mother,  had  been  running  wild  with  sailors. 
And  golden-haired,  aggressive  Lucy  Ann  was  so  un- 
stable that  a  state  mental  hospital  had  written  of  her, 
"Unless  she  can  find  some  security  and  emotional  sta- 
bility, she  will  get  into  more  and  more  difficulty." 

The  trouble  with  Lucy  Ann,  as  I  learned  next  day  in 
an  interview  with  Mydelle  Kleist,  the  school's  full  time 
psychologist,  was  her  relationship  to  her  mother.  The 
summary  of  her  case  made  by  the  Diagnosis  and  Classi- 
fication Division  of  the  YA  reads :  "This  is  a  twelve-year- 
old  white  girl  with  many  neurotic  indicators.  She  was 
an  illegitimate  child,  deserted  by  her  mother  at  an  early 
age.  The  basic  underlying  motivational  behavior  is  that 
of  insecurity.  She  has  had  numerous  placements,  none 
of  them  successful.  She  is  still  searching  for  a  mother 
figure  and  is  apt  to  cling  to  anyone  who  satisfies  this 
drive  in  any  way.  The  conflict  is  deep-seated  and  of  such 
long  standing  that  prognosis  for  therapy  is  poor." 

Never  fully  accepted,  wholly  abandoned  at  eight,  Lucy 
Ann  was  an  institution  child.  When  her  mother  suddenly 
stopped  visiting,  she  took  to  roaming  the  fields  looking 
for  her.  Or  she  would  be  found  at  the  telephone:  "Are 
you  my  mother?"  Or  the  superintendent  of  the  Home 
would  be  given  letters  without  address  to 
post. 

As  her  despair  increased,  her  aggressive- 
ness increased  also.  She  kicked  and  slapped 
other  children.  She  set  fires,  stole,  ran 
away,  sometimes  slept  in  empty  theaters. 
She  was  expelled  from  school,  dismissed  by 
institutions,  given  up  by  foster  parents.  It 
became  so  difficult  to  place  her  that  an  ap- 
peal was  made  by  radio,  resulting  in  an  un- 
usually promising  home  with  plans  for 
adoption.  But  before  long  the  foster  mother 
telephoned  the  probation  officer,  "Come  get 
her  at  once;  she's  incorrigible." 

Then  came  the  six  months'  observation 
at  the  state  hospital,  where  her  diagnosis 
read:  "Primary  behavior  disorder;  conduct 
disturbance."  The  subsequent  commitment 
to  Los  Guilucos  was  a  last  resort.  Her  re- 
sponse to  the  training  program  was  slow, 
and  despite  frequent  conferences  with  the 
psychologist,  Miss  Kleist,  and  the  psychia- 
trist, Dr.  David  Fong  (who  comes  to  Los 
Guilucos  twice  a  week  from  the  Langley- 
Porter  Clinic  in  San  Francisco),  the  staff 


found  it  difficult  to  accept  her  behavior  objectively.  She 
resented  correction,  lied,  argued,  swore,  flew  into  rages. 
She  was  tense,  anxious,  moody. 

After  some  months  there  was  a  slight  improvement. 
Liking  the  outdoors,  she  showed  an  interest  in  farm  ac- 
tivities. She  won  a  Red  Cross  life-saving  badge  at  swim- 
ming. She  was  proud  of  her  membership  in  the  Hood 
Mountain  Revelers.  And  she  responded  more  readily 
to  friendly  gestures  on  the  part  of  the  staff.  In  particu- 
lar, she  liked  Miss  Kleist,  who  had  undertaken  psycho- 
therapy with  her.  But  she  could  express  this  liking  only 
in  negative  ways. 

"She  would  make  faces  at  me,"  Miss  Kleist  said,  "but 
at  the  same  time  be  jealous  of  any  other  girl  she  saw  in 
my  office.  I  found  that  she  had  difficulty  in  verbalizing 
her  problems,  and  decided  she  might  be  able  to  express 
them  better  in  play  therapy.  So  we  took  to  ping  pong. 
She  would  play  a  very  hostile  game,  slamming  the  ball 
with  unnecessary  vigor,  and  once  when  it  hit  me,  she 
laughed  with  delight.  Finally  when  she  realized  I  wasn't 
going  to  reject  her,  she  began  toying  with  the  idea  of  re- 
jecting me.  'Maybe  I  won't  come  any  more.'  'All  right, 
but  I'll  be  here,'  I  said.  In  the  end  she  seemed  con- 
vinced of  my  friendship." 

This  case  has  been  cited  in  detail  because  it  is  typical. 
The  YA  gets  the  children  who  have  failed  to  adjust 
locally,  the  gravely  delinquent  or  disturbed.  In  their 
case  records  the  term  "rejection"  appears  with  monoto- 
nous frequency.  Look  up  the  most  difficult  older  youth, 
the  "psychopathic  delinquents"  at  Ventura  or  Preston. 
In  all  probability  you  will  find  in  their  histories  the 
familiar  rejection  pattern.  The  YA  is  open-minded  on 
the  subject  of  society  eventually  learning  to  re-educate  the 
psychopath.  Meanwhile  warmth  and  friendliness  are  not 
considered  harmful. 

Lucy  Ann's  story  has  reached  a  crisis.  Recently  there 
came  to  her  a  letter  from  an  Ohio  city.  "This  is  your 
mother,  or  so<alled  mother.  I  haven't  been  fair  to  you, 
but  you  have  been  in  my  mind  these  years.  I  have  a 
home  to  bring  you  to  now,  a  wonderful  husband,  and 
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you  have  two  sisters  and  a  brother.  Please  don't  forget 
but  forgive  me."  The  child's  first  reaction  was  shock. 
Then  came  tears,  finally  a  smile.  One  thing  puzzled  her. 
"Why  does  she  say,  'Forgive  me?" 

In  a  second  letter  this  mother,  with  rare  insight,  traced 
her  daughter's  rejection  pattern  back  to  her  own.  "I  can 
well  understand  why  you  ran  away  from  so  many  places, 
because  I  was  raised  the  same  way.  My  mother  left  me 
in  an  institution  and  never  came  to  see  me  in  seventeen 
years."  The  scars  left  by  this  woman's  youth  are  deep.  If 
she  has  retained  sufficient  stability  to  offer  real  affection, 
she  and  her  daughter  may  be  reunited.  If  not,  as  the 
child's  former  probation  officer  wrote,  "Matters  may  be- 
come worse  for  Lucy  Ann." 

The  crucial  investigation  will  be  made  by  the  parole 
section  of  the  YA's  Division  of  Field  Services.  Upon  the 
men  and  women,  territorially  assigned,  who  shuttle  back 
and  forth  between  the  training  facilities  and  the  chil- 
dren's communities,  rests  the  responsibility  for  place- 
ment after  case  review  by  the  Authority's  board.  The 
parole  officers  try  to  make  the  children's  usually  unfit 
homes  fit  to  receive  them,  for,  as  in  the  case  of  Lucy  Ann, 
the  pull  in  that  direction  is  strong.  Often  a  foster  home 
is  necessary;  and  many  contacts  must  be  made  to  insure 
acceptance  by  understanding  teachers,  well-staffed  guid- 
ance centers,  efficient  recreation  departments,  tolerant 
churches,  interested  employers. 

Communities  where  such  aids  are  lacking  are  usually 
found  to  be  "hot  spots"  of  delinquency.  The  parole 
officers,  whose  job  is  casework,  report  such  spots  to  the 
field  representatives  of  the  prevention  section  of  Field 
Services  Division.  This  frequently  leads  to  a  formal  re- 
quest (by  county  judge,  county  supervisors,  and  city 
councils  of  the  area)  for  a  local  survey,  of  which  there 
have  been  39  to  date,  most  of  them  covering  one  county. 
One  of  the  nine  field  men  assembles  a  staff  on  which 
are  represented  not  only  the  YA  but  a  number  of  state 
departments  and  many  local  agencies.  This  team  finds 
the  gaps  where  youth  needs  are  not  being  met,  and  makes 
recommendations  for  improvement.  Among  the  40  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  most  recent  survey  team  were 
such  far-reaching  ones  as  the  establishment  of  a  school 
guidance  clinic  and  teen-age  centers. 

These  centers,  where  boy  meets  girl  for  talk  and  fun, 
are  youth-administered,  with  adult  advisers.  In  California, 
often  patterned  on  the  USO,  they  mushroomed  during 
the  war,  sometimes  without  sound  planning.  Upon  re- 
quest by  the  YA,  the  Governor's  War  Council  (now  the 
Governor's  Youth  Committee,  under  direction  of  Robert 
McKibben,  All  Nations  Foundation,  Los  Angeles),  caused 
a  survey  to  be  made  which  led,  among  other  things,  to 
the  setting  up  of  a  State  Department  of  Recreation.  The 
YA  continues,  on  informal  request,  to  help  develop  teen- 
age centers.  It  publishes  Teen  News,  and  co-sponsors  the 
conferences  of  the  Youth  Council. 

In  the  adult  field,  it  co-sponsors  (along  with  34  other 
state  departments  and  statewide  agencies)  two  summer 
workshops,  and  has  held  to  date  120  small  regional  con- 
ferences, bringing  together  people  from  large  cities  and 
remote  rural  counties  to  talk  about  youth  welfare.  Simi- 
lar in  result  but  different  in  organization  are  the  70  com- 
munity councils  (coordinating  people,  not  agencies) 
added  by  the  YA  prevention  section  to  the  215  already 
existing  in  California. 

Several  of  the  field  men  are  consultants  along  some 
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special  line.  The  consultant  on  juvenile  halls  has  helped 
19  counties  with  actual  building  plans  and  given  adminis- 
trative advice  to  33  others.  He  meets  regularly  with  an 
association  of  juvenile  hall  superintendents.  The  con- 
sultant on  juvenile  control,  himself  a  police  officer,  co- 
operates with  police  departments  in  setting  up  juvenile 
bureaus  for  better  handling  of  first  delinquencies.  The 
probation  consultant,  who  meets  regularly  with  a  group 
of  probation  officers  at  the  administrative  level,  has  fur- 
thered the  establishment  of  40  new  probation  offices  in 
the  state.  The  consultant  on  county  forestry  camps, 
which  are  state-subsidized,  has  helped  start  several  of 
the  13  now  operating.  A  recreation  consultant  is  no 
longer  needed,  the  State  Department  of  Recreation  having 
undertaken  consultative  service. 

The  field  staff  is  besieged  with  requests  for  these  and 
other  aids.  And  that,  says  Karl  Holton,  is  as  it  should 
be.  "It  is  in  the  local  communities  that  delinquency  prob- 
lems arise,"  he  says,  "and  there  that  they  must  be  solved." 
The  ideal  situation,  as  he  sees  it,  would  be  for  the  YA 
to  do  such  a  good  job  of  prevention  that  its  training 
facilities  would  no  longer  be  needed. 

But  such  a  millenium  is  not  in  sight.  The  Board  has 
some  4,225  state  wards  on  parole,  2,300  in  the  schools 
and  camps.  The  present  building  program,  made  neces- 
sary by  California's  rapidly  growing  population,  not  by 
a  crime  wavej  will  raise  the  maximum  number  of  beds 
in  the  training  facilities  to  3,550,  relieving  the  pressure 
on  juvenile  halls  and  jails.  The  intent  of  the  law  was 
to  make  it  mandatory  upon  juvenile,  inferioi,  and  su- 
perior courts  to  commit  all  seriously  delinquent  youth 
needing  custodial  care,  to  the  YA.  Whether  housing  will 
ever  catch  up  sufficiently  to  make  this  possible,  is  un- 
certain. But  if  the  uncertainty  gives  added  spur  to  pre- 
vention, it  may  be  salutary. 

"H 

L/ON'T  OVERSELL  us."  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  sTAtF 
with  whom  I  talked,  cautioned  me  in  some  such  words. 
"We're  still  pioneering,  still  trying  to  interpret  the  new 
philosophy.  We  haven't  finished  revamping  the  older 
schools,  nor  finished  building  the  new  ones,  which  must 
be  kept  small  for  individualized  treatment.  We  need 
staff  and  more  staff— well-trained,  stable  people.  Above 
all,  we  can't  push  our  program  faster  than  public  opinion 
will  let  us." 

But  the  ground  has  been  broken,  the  worst  ten  years 
are  over.  Neither  California,  nor  the  other  four  states 
(Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Massachusetts,  Texas)  which,  in 
modified  form,  have  adopted  the  Youth  Authority  way, 
nor  the  states  still  to  adapt  it  to  their  needs,  will  go 
back  to  the  past.  For  when  in  September  1950,  President 
Truman  approved  the  federal  Youth  Corrections  Act,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  itself  closed  the  door. 

On  Los  Guilucos  Creek,  a  short  distance  below  the 
old  winery,  stands  an  ancient  rectangular  building,  once 
William  Hood's  distillery,  later  Sonoma  County's  first 
jail.  Built  of  stone  blocks  three  feet  thick,  with  a  single 
barred  window,  the  jail  is  a  dank,  dark  reminder  of  the 
days  of  retributive  punishment.  The  historic  building  is 
out  of  bounds  for  the  girls  at  the  school — but  it  doesn't 
interest  them,  anyway.  The  weather,  when  I  was  there, 
was  exceptionally  warm  for  March,  and  they  were 
wheedling  their  recreation  director  to  let  them  scrub 
out  the  swimming  pool. 
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Public  Policy  and  Social  Adjustment 


A  three-year  research  project  shows  what  we  do  and  do  not 
know  about  social  maladjustment  as  a  community  problem 

MARION  ROBINSON 


IF  A  CURIOUS  CITY  FATHER  OR  AN  INTERESTED  CITIZEN  OF 
one  of  our  American  communities  were  to  set  out  one 
day  to  discover  precisely  to  what  extent  the  people  of 
his  hometown  were  in  trouble  with  the  law,  limping 
through  life  handicapped  by  serious  personality  or  family 
problems,  or  were  otherwise  out  of  kilter  with  society,  he 
would  not  have  far  to  go  to  learn  that  such  a  picture  is 
simply  not  available. 

He  would  find,  it  is  true,  that  the  courts,  the  prisons, 
the  mental  hospitals,  mental  hygiene  clinics,  and  case- 
work agencies  keep  records  of  their  own  particular  ac- 
tivities. But  because  these  different  agencies  keep  dif- 
ferent records  for  different  purposes,  he  would  find  him- 
scll  trying  to  "add  up  apples  and  oranges"  to  get  his 
composite  picture. 

If  he  had  read  in  our  current  literature  how  the  "social 
infection"  generated  by  delinquency,  mental  and  emo- 
tional illness,  and  family  breakdown  is  as  much  of  a 
threat  to  him  and  his  fellow-citizens  as  the  presence  of 
disease,  he  might  find  himself  wondering.  He  might 
well  ask  himself  why  it  is  that  he  can  find  out  from  his 
local  health  department  to  what  precise  extent  he  is 
threatened  by  disease,  but  that  nowhere  can  he  learn 
to  what  extent  he  and  his  family  are  threatened  by  this 
social  infection  he  has  heard  about. 

After  his  own  voyage  of  discovery  among  his  com- 
munity agencies,  he  would  understand  why,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  St.  Paul  project,  which  sought  to  analyze  com- 
munitywide  data  of  this  kind,  completely  new  machinery 
had  to  be  devised. 

The  St.  Paul  project  was  part  of  a  three-year  research 
dertaking  by  Community  Research  Associates,  Inc., 
ich  was  financed  by  The  Grant  Foundation.  Its  pur- 
;e  was  to  prepare  a  definite  treatise  on  what  we  know 
.d  do  not  know  about  planning  and  organizing  our 
munity  services  so  that  they  can  more  effectively  pre- 
t,  and  afford  communitywide  protection  against  the 
sequences  of  dependency,  ill-health,  maladjustment, 
:d  lack  of  recreational  opportunities.  This  somewhat 
staggering  undertaking  involved  considerable  work  in 
addition  to  the  statistical  study  done  in  St.  Paul.  Ma- 
terials and  experience  of  community  surveys  carried  out 
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previously  by  this  group  of  associates  were  analyzed.  A 
systematic  screening  and  study  of  the  literature  from 
these  four  fields  6f  community  service  was  made.  Ex- 
tensive consultation  was  held  with  specialists  from  each 
of  the  fields. 

Where  the  St.  Paul  study  came  in  was  to  provide  facts 
about  the  size,  shape,  and  interrelatedness  of  the  human 
problems  with  which  agencies  of  these  four  service  fields 
are  working,  in  a  typical  urban  community.  The  study 
was  carried  out  jointly  with  the  St.  Paul  Social  Plan- 
ning and  Research  Council,  whose  interest  was,  of  course, 
to  produce  findings  which  might  help  in  planning  and 
improving  their  own  program  in  St.  Paul.  That  is  an- 
other story — St.  Paul's  own  story.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned with  in  this  article  is  the  illumination  of  current 
issues  in  one  field  of  community  service,  bringing  to  bear 
upon  it  the  pertinent  facts  and  ideas  from  all  the  research 
sources,  including  some  of  the  statistical  findings  from 
the  St.  Paul  studv. 


IN     THESE     FINDINGS     OUR     INQUIRING     CITY     FATHER     WOULD 

have  found  some  of  the  answers  he  sought.  He  would  also 
have  found  material  for  long  and  ponderous  thought. 
During  the  month  of  November  1948,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  108  public  and  private  St.  Paul  agencies  in  the 
four  fields  of  service,  data  were  obtained  on  each  family 
served  by  each  of  the  agencies.  For  each  of  the  41,000 
families — 40  percent  of  the  families  of  the  community—- 
which had  been  served  by  the  108  agencies  during  that 
month,  a  schedule  showed  which  agencies  had  given 
service  and  what  the  specific  problem  had  been. 

Final  tabulations  showed  that  6,600  families  were  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance,  16,000  had  health  problems 
demanding  service  from  community-supported  health 
agencies,  19,000  were  being  served  by  the  recreation  agen- 
cies, and  11,000  had  one  or  more  members  of  the  family 
involved  with  the  courts,  the  mental  health  agencies  or 
institutions  or  the  casework  agencies.  Cross-tabulations 
provided  reliable  figures  on  the  numbers  of  families  be- 
ing served  simultaneously  by  agencies  in  the  same  and 
different  fields  of  service.  For  instance,  it  could  be  deter- 
mined that  over  50  percent  of  the  dependent  families  also 
had  problems  of  ill-health,  as  did  about  40  percent  of 
the  families  having  family  or  personal  problems  of  malad- 
justment. In  fact,  it  turned  out  that  a  group  of  6,600 
families  had  such  a  pyramiding  of  serious  problems  that 
they  were  claiming  over  half  the  service  of  the  assistance, 
adjustment  and  health  agencies. 

There  is  no  ready-made  definition  of  what  exactly  con- 
stitutes evidence  of  failure  to  manage  one's  relations  with 
society  with  reasonable  success.  At  one  time  or  another 
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almost  everybody  has  personal  or  family  trouble  which 
does  not  have  such  serious  consequences  as  to  demand 
community  attention.  For  those  who  do  require  atten- 
tion, sometimes  a  diagnosis  is  not,  or  cannot,  be  made. 
In  planning  this  project,  therefore,  the  consultants  agreed 
to  accept  two  principal  types  of  evidence  of  the  social 
maladjustment  about  which  the  community  is,  and  has 
good  reason  to  be,  concerned.  The  first  of  these  was 
officially  recorded  antisocial  behavior,  that  is,  the  people 
about  whose  unsocial  activity  the  courts  have  made  some 
official  judgments  in  society's  behalf.  The  second  was 
evidence  of  impairments  to  social  capacity — mental  de- 
ficiency, mental  or  emotional  disorder,  failure  in  primary 
obligations  towards  home,  work,  and  school — as  diagnosed 
by  a  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  or  social  caseworker. 

This  meant  that  the  families  known  to  correctional, 
mental  health,  and  casework  agencies  and  institutions 
were  scrutinized  together  to  obtain  a  composite  picture 
of  the  maladjustment  problem  insofar  as  they  knew  it. 
During  the  month  of  the  study,  these  agencies  reported 
these  evidences  of  maladjustment  in  about  10  percent  of 
the  community's  families.  In  6  percent  of  these  there 
were  symptoms  of  behavior  disorder — that  is,  crime,  de- 
linquency, mental  defectiveness,  mental  or  emotional  ill- 
ness, and  so  on.  In  another  4  percent,  while  there  was 
no  evidence  of  personal  inadequacy,  the  situation  itself 
was  so  disorganized  that  the  people  involved  apparently 
could  not  adjust  to  it  without  help. 

What  the  counterpart  of  this  bird's-eye-view  from  St. 
Paul  would  be  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  one  can  only 
surmise.  Even  the  most  persistent  congressional  commit- 
tee could  not  draw  together  such  a  picture,  for  the  data 
do  not  exist.  But  the  humblest  citizen  knows  that  in 
our  country  the  maladjustment  problem,  as  it  was  de- 
fined for  this  project,  involves  a  very  large  number  of  our 
people.  Though  the  separate  facts  are  fairly  well  known, 
it  may  be  well  to  put  some  of  them  together  briefly  so 
as  to  keep  before  us  the  magnitude  of  the  service  responsi- 
bilities that  confront  our  communities  in  this  area. 
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'VER  A  MILLION  AND  A   HALF  SENTENCES  ARE  SERVED  EACH 

year  in  our  prisons,  penitentiaries,  jails,  institutions  for 
juvenile  detention,  and  juvenile  training  schools.  Over 
600,000  mentally  ill  and  140,000  mentally  defective  people 
annually  require  care  in  our  mental  institutions.  There  is 
one  divorce  for  every  four  marriages.  Forty-one  out  of 
every  1,000  live  births  are  babies  born  out  of  wedlock. 
At  a  very  conservative  estimate,  250,000  children  are  be- 
ing cared  for  in  foster  homes  or  institutions  because  their 
own  families  are  dissolved,  or  are  unwilling,  unable,  or 
unfit  to  care  for  them. 

Last  available  figures  show  that'  we  have  about  500  pub- 
lic and  private  hospitals  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill  and 
mentally  defective,  700  community  mental  health  clinics, 
2,200  agencies  and  institutions  for  the  care  of  children,  and 
over  200  family  casework  agencies,  plus  a  much  larger 
number  of  agencies  which  give  casework  service  under 
specialized  circumstances,  such  as  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Travelers  Aid  Societies.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  extent  of  the  maladjustment  problem  keeps  all  of 
these  services  constantly  working  up  to,  and  in  many 
cases  beyond  capacity. 

It  can  be  seen  that  though  our  inquiring  city  father  will 
find  that  his  community  and  country  do  a  great  deal 


about  the  evidences  of  this  problem,  he  will  also  learn 
that  there  is  not  much  accurate  knowledge  about  the  ex- 
tent, form,  and  shape  of  the  problem  itself.  If  his 
curiosity  is  whetted  by  what  he  has  discovered,  he  will  go 
on  to  find  out  that  what  his  community  and  his  nation  do 
rests  uneasily  on  a  confusing  tangle  of  notions  about  what 
ought  to  be  done. 
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HE     ORGANIZED    COMMUNITY,    EVEN     IN    MOST     PRIMITIVE 

societies,  has  always  undertaken  to  protect  itself  against 
the  behavior  of  persons  who  were  unwilling  or  unable 
to  adjust  to  accepted  laws  and  customs.  There  has  been 
profound  and  progressive  change  over  the  centuries  in 
public  policy  toward  this  function  of  society,  reflecting 
change  in  the  composite  attitude  of  people  toward  the 
problems  of  their  day.  Our  modern  ideas  of  what  we 
need  to  be  "protected  against"  are  much  more  compre- 
hensive than  were  those  of  our  forefathers.  At  the 
same  time,  a  helter-skelter  of  ancient  and  modern  ideas 
becloud  our  public  policy  toward  this  traditional  func- 
tion of  society. 

Our  ideas  about  what  constitutes  unsatisfactory  or  un- 
successful behavior  depend,  in  considerable  degree,  on 
the  social  judgment  of  the  day.  But  this  in  itself  con- 
founds our  confusions  of  public  policy,  for  the  social 
judgments  of  yesterday  are  always  clinging  persistently 
to  those  of  today.  Colonial  America  not  only  demanded 
protection  against  witchcraft,  but  also  against  failure  of 
its  citizens  to  observe  the  Sabbath.  Some  of  the  present 
generation  can  still  remember  the  latter's  descendant 
"blue  laws." 

Fortunately,  although  social  judgment  has  played  its 
part  in  determining  our  public  policy  through  the  centu- 
ries, humanity  has  been  consistently  interested,  to  some 
degree,  in  the  cause  of  what  we  call  maladjustment,  and 
the  manner  of  mending  the  error  of  man's  ways.  In 
the  middle  ages  this  was  a  simple  matter,  for  a  man  was 
believed  to  be  a  completely  free  moral  agent,  directly  re- 
sponsible for  all  his  acts  of  knavery,  vagabondage,  and 
evil-doing,  and  thus  society  had  a  right  to  revenge  itself 
upon  him.  Indeed,  the  idea  that  punishment  is  the  just 
desert  of  the  deviate  and  a  good  object  lesson  for  the 
potential  "wrongdoer"  still  persists  in  our  society. 

A  refinement  of  this  somewhat  crude  concept  was  in- 
troduced by  the  political  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  heralding  more  modern  ideas  of  "treating"  the 
person  so  as  to  improve  his  adjustment  to  society.  They 
clung  to  the  idea  of  punishment  but  felt  it  was  less  a 
matter  of  social  revenge  than  a  deterrent  to  further  mis- 
demeanors. This  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  fixing  penal- 
ties according  to  a  kind  of  pain-pleasure  formula — that 
the  pain  of  the  penalty  must  be  greater  than  the  pleasure 
of  committing  an  antisocial  act. 

The  powerful  impact  of  the  humanitarian  movement, 
a  century  later,  introduced  yet  a  new  element  into  this 
evolving  public  policy.  Rooted  in  our  Judeo-Christian 
philosophy,  in  the  belief  that  the  individual  personality 
has  intrinsic  value,  the  concepts  at  the  heart  of  this  move- 
ment led  to  great  reforms  against  the  indecencies  and 
brutalities  of  the  gaols,  gibbets,  and  mental  institutions 
of  the  day.  The  community's  casework  system,  the  core 
of  the  social  work  movement  in  this  country,  was  born 
of  this  humanitarian  impulse  to  help  man  improve  his 
lot.  Obviously,  the  humanitarian  ideal  is  still,  and  hope- 
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fully  always  will  be,  a  strong  factor  in  determining  our 
public  policy.  But  admittedly  this  powerful  urge  to  be 
personally  helpful  does  not  contain  within  itself  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  achieve  the  goals  it  sets  up.  For 
this,  we  look  to  a  new  element  which  has  intruded  into 
our  thought  with  increasing  force  during  the  past  half 
century — scientific  inquiry  into  the  causation  and  treat- 
ment of  undesirable  behavior. 

Modem  criminology  and  psychiatry  began  with  study 
of  what  people  did,  but  very  soon  moved  into  a  preoccupa- 
tion with  why  people  did  what  they  did.  We  now  know 
that  the  causes  of  man's  failure  to  make  successful  social 
adjustments  are  infinitely  complex,  and  that  they  lie  in  a 
dynamic  relationship  between  the  inner  person  and  the 
outward  circumstances  under  which  he  lives.  We  know 
a  good  deal  about  the  basic  factors  which  impair  that 
relationship.  Along  with  the  growth  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, we  have  seen  the  development  of  professional  skill 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  people  who  manifest 
symptoms  of  severe  disturbance  due  to  these  impairments. 

Thus  our  curious  city  father  will  find  that  in  practice, 
what  his  town  does  or  does  not  do  about  social  malad- 
justment is  a  composite  of  all  these  factors.  He  will 
observe,  not  only  among  his  fellow  citizens,  but  also 
among  the  community's  agencies  and  institutions,  dif- 
ferences and  confusions  about  what  is  or  is  not  desirable 
and  undesirable  conduct,  what  causes  it,  whether  and 
how  it  should  be  punished,  accepted,  treated. 

The  hope  that  this  conflict  and  confusion  can  be  un- 
tangled and  that  a  coherent  policy  of  public  action  may 
emerge  arises  from  two  current  trends.  The  first  is 
clearly  in  view,  having  been  accepted  by  leaders  in  these 
matters.  The  discerning  person  may  also  see  the  second, 
but  its  acceptance  is  yet  to  come. 


1_JACH  NEW  STEP   IN  THE  THEORY  EVOLVING   ABOUT  HUMAN 

behavior  has  shown  more  clearly  that  the  roots  of  anti- 
social behavior,  mental  and  emotional  illness,  and  family 
disorganization  lie  in  the  same  dynamic  soil.  The  services 
that  have  grown  up  in  piecemeal  fashion  to  cope  with 
these  problems,  however,  were  practically  organized  to 
deal  with  crime,  delinquency,  child  neglect,  illegitimacy, 
mental  disorder,  and  a  host  of  other  particular  symptoms 
of  social  unadjustment  as  if  they  were  separate  and  more 
or  less  unrelated  entities.  A  page  from  medical  history 
would  show  a  similar  idea  about  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumption before  the  discovery  of  the  tubercule  bacillus, 
when  each  type  of  disorder  produced  by  this  germ  was 
regarded  as  a  separate  disease. 

Today  the  tacit  acceptance  of  the  broad  generic  quality 
of  these  various  evidences  of  social  maladjustment,  as  our 
correctional,  mental  health,  and  casework  agencies  push 
toward  a  treatment  purpose,  is  revealed  in  the  identity  of 
their  consequent  requirements  for  professional  personnel. 
Not  only  does  each  now  see  that  its  fundamental  task  is 
to  diagnose  and  treat  various  kinds  of  behavior  disorder, 
but  each  has  concluded  that  this  requires  some  combina- 
tions of  the  psychiatrist-psychologist-caseworker  team.  The 
national  bodies  which  set  standards  for  the  wide  variety 
of  services  in  this  field — mental  hygiene  clinics,  mental 
disease  hospitals,  training  schools  for  the  mentally  defec- 
tive, adult  correctional  institutions  and  probation  services, 
juvenile  court  and  probation  services,  family  and  chil- 
,  dren's  casework  agencies — all  recognize  that  some  com- 


bination of  these  professions  is  essential  to  their  service, 
although  the  proportions  of  each  ingredient  differ  in 
each  prescription. 

For  example,  according  to  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
standards  for  a  mental  disease  hospital  call  for  one  psy- 
chiatrist to  every  150  patients,  one  caseworker  for  every 
100  annual  admissions,  and  psychologists  as  needed.  For 
a  mental  hygiene  clinic,  according  to  the  same  organiza- 
tions, there  should  be  one  psychiatrist  for  every  20  full 
time  treatment  cases,  one  psychologist  for  each  one  or  two 
full  time  psychiatrists,  and  two  or  three  caseworkers  foi 
each  full  time  psychiatrist. 

The  standard  for  an  adult  correctional  institution  hav- 
ing 1,000  to  1,200  men,  says  the  American  Prison  As- 
sociation, calls  for  one  psychiatrist  and  psychologists  and 
caseworkers  as  needed. 

The  Family  Service  Association  of  America  reports  that 
a  family  casework  agency  which  meets  standards  should 
have  one  qualified  caseworker  for  every  25  to  30  active 
cases,  and  one  supervisor  for  every  five  or  six  case- 
workers. It  is  also  becoming  the  practice  in  family  case- 
work agencies  to  have  available  both  psychiatric  and  psy- 
chological testing  service,  although  no  authoritative 
standards  as  to  amount  have  yet  appeared. 
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LERE  THEN  ARE  THREE  SYSTEMS  OF  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 
which  arose  to  meet  what  once  seemed  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent community  problems,  but  which  now  seem  to  have 
arrived  by  their  separate  paths  at  a  common  realization 
that  their  tasks  require  a  combination  of  the  same  under- 
lying professional  skills.  If  our  city  father  has  come 
this  far  with  us,  he  may  feel  that  this  is  yeast  which 
could  be  the  brewing  of  a  greater  measure  of  unity  and 
coherence  in  getting  at  the  over-all  problem  of  maladjust- 
ment in  his  community. 

The  importance  to  public  policy  of  seeing  as  a  whole 
a  problem  with  which  a  variety  of  agencies  are  dealing, 
which  is  the  second  emerging  trend  in  this  field,  was  illus- 
trated many  times  over  by  the  St.  Paul  data.  One  ex- 
ample is  what  it  showed  about  the  number  of  mentally 
defective  persons  and  the  communitywide  implications 
of  this  disability  for  agencies  dealing  with  different  facets 
of  maladjustment. 

Altogether  the  agencies  identified  9,794  individuals  who 
showed  one  or  more  evidences  of  the  behavior  disorders 
described  earlier.  Our  city  father  could  not  have  known, 
however,  and  very  few  professional  people  would  have 
guessed  that  nearly  one  quarter — 2,367  to  be  exact — of 
these  would  turn  out  to  be  mental  defectives.  National 
estimates  are  that  between  one  and  two  percent  of  the 
ordinary  community's  population  are  mentally  abnormal. 
Very  few  would  have  guessed  either,  it  is  probably  safe 
to  say,  that,  as  these  figures  indicate,  perhaps  half  of  all 
the  mentally  subnormal  people  in  St.  Paul  would  be 
requiring  help  or  protective  supervision  from  the  com- 
munity's agencies  at  any  particular  given  point  of  time. 

Everyone  realizes  that  the  mentally  impaired  are  almost 
by  definition  more  maladjustment-prone,  than  those  with 
normal  faculties.  But  in  most  communities  very  little  is 
known  about  the  degree  to  which  this  group  is  swelling 
the  "evidences"  of  maladjustment  that  must  be  attended 
to  by  the  courts  and  correctional  agencies,  the  casework 
agencies,  the  relief  and  community-supported  health 
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agencies.  For  example,  a  twenty-year  record  of  a  small 
group  of  families  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  known  to 
have  mentally  defective  members,  compiled  as  part  of 
this  research,  showed  that  adults  from  two  thirds  of  them 
had  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  juveniles  from  the  same 
proportion  convicted  of  delinquency.  The  rate  of  com- 
mitment for  child  neglect  from  these  families  was  13 
times  as  high  as  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  In  St. 
Paul  one  third  of  the  families  of  these  mentally  sub- 
normal persons  were  on  relief,  and  40  percent  were  being 
provided  medical,  nursing  or  other  services  by  the  health 
agencies  of  the  community. 

More  than  ten  years  ago,  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  in  a  Democracy  recommended  that  com- 
munities make  systematic  plans  to  identify  this  mentally 
subnormal  group;  keep  careful  track  of  the  different 
kinds  of  trouble  which  they  get  into;  insure  a  greater 
measure  of  continuity  and  coordination  among  the  dif- 
ferent agencies  which  must  deal  with  the  different  out- 
croppings  of  their  adjustment  disabilities.  By  systemati- 
cally identifying  these  individuals  and  analyzing  the 
communitywide  significance  of  facts  about  them,  the  St. 
Paul  project  took  the  first  step.  Still  to  come,  however, 
is  experimentation  with  practical  procedures  for  coordi- 
nating the  different  services  to  prevent  this  group  of  mal- 
adjustment-prone individuals  from  getting  into  as  much 
expensive  community  trouble  as  they  now  do. 

Another  illustration  of  the  importance  of  "seeing  the 
problem  whole"  can  be  drawn  from  St.  Paul  data  which 
concerned  what  might  be  called  a  "service -indicated  and 
service-provided"  ratio. 
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'UT     OF     MALADJUSTMENT    FAMILIES     ABOUT    WHICH     THE 

study  had  full  data,  29  percent  showed  no  evidence  of 
behavior  disorder.  Rather,  it  appeared  that  their  prob- 
lems were  due  primarily  to  an  inability  to  cope  without 
help  with  some  particular  situation  that  confronted  them. 
The  great  proportion,  the  remaining  71  percent,  reported 
an  average  of  one  and  a  half  persons  per  family  show- 
ing evidences  of  serious  personality  difficulty.  There  were 
2,376  mentally  deficient  persons  mentioned  above,  1,822 
who  had  been  diagnosed  as  mentally  ill  (1,208  of  them 
classified  as  psychotics),  3,493  who  were  reported  by  case- 
workers as  failing  in  major  responsibilities  toward  home, 
school  or  work,  and  3,447  who  had  official  records  of  anti- 
social behavior.  Well  over  3  third  of  these  families  were 
dependent  on  the  community  for  support  or  had  serious 
health  problems  or  both.  The  same  person,  of  course, 
often  was  reported  by  several  agencies  who  tagged  him 
with  the  classification  appropriate  to  their  particular  diag- 
nostic bent.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  presume  that  the 
second  and  larger  group,  in  all  of  whom  evidences  of 
complicated  mental,  emotional,  and  personality  disorders 
were  combined  with  situational  or  environmental  difficul- 
ties, would  require  the  maximum  of  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment skill  of  variant  psychiatric-psychological-casework 
teams.  Equally  it  seemed  reasonable  to  presume  that 
the  first  and  smaller  group,  whose  situational  diffi- 
culties were  uncomplicated  by  personality  deviations  and 
disorders,  would  require  a  simpler  kind  of  casework  as- 
sistance which  is  primarily  directed  to  a  better  manage- 
ment of  the  environmental  obstacles. 

Actually,  however,  the   service   available   in   the  com- 
munity was  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  indicated  need.    Using 


the  national  standards  referred  to  above  as  indicative  of 
the  requirement  for  diagnosis  and  treatment,  it  was  found 
that  only  13  percent  of  the  service  provided  to  these  fami- 
lies was  by  agencies  equipped  to  diagnose  and  treat  a  com- 
posite of  personality  and  environmental  problems. 
Seventy-three  percent  was  by  agencies  equipped  to  treat 
only  environmental  situations  and  13.5  percent  by  agen- 
cies equipped  to  give  custodial  care  only. 

A  close-up  of  the  casework  alone  dramatizes  the  pic- 
ture further.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  casework  service  was 
being  given  by  agencies  having  the  staff  standards  and 
caseloads  that  permit  painstaking  care  and  treatment  of 
any  serious  compounding  of  personality  and  environ- 
mental difficulties.  The  other  85  percent  was  being  given 
by  agencies  who  could  provide  no  more  than  situational 
help.  Only  50  or  60  of  the  211  caseworkers  then  em- 
ployed by  St.  Paul  agencies  were  working  under  the  cir- 
cumstances necessary  for  providing  the  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  required  to  deal  with  complicated  be- 
havior disorders. 

The  actual  proportions  of  this  "service-indicated  and 
service-provided"  ratio  would  undoubtedly  differ  from 
community  to  community.  However,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  many  communities  are  now  making  a  very  sub- 
stantial investment  in  service  to  meet  the  lesser  of  the  two 
needs  represented  in  their  total  problem. 

Underlying  this  imbalance,  the  paucity  of  personnel 
now  recognized  as  indispensable  to  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, of  and  by  itself  demands  a  communitywide  look 
at  the  total  problem  of  maladjustment.  Above  the  battle 
of  frantic  competition  among  the  three  systems  for  avail- 
able competent  practitioners  remain  a  group  of  cold  facts: 
There  were,  at  last  report,  4,000  qualified  psychiatrists, 
1,000  clinical  psychologists,  and  15,000  caseworkers  who 
had  completed  the  two  years  course  in  professional  schools 
of  social  work.  Training  facilities  for  these  specialties 
are  limited.  The  minimum  required  period  of  study 
after  high  school  ranges  from  eleven  years  for  the  psy- 
chiatrist to  six  years  for  the  caseworker  to  five  years  for 
the  clinical  psychologists.  Not  in  any  foreseeable  future 
will  there  be  a  great  enough  reservoir  of  these  trained 
practitioners  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  ideal  goals. 
One  of  the  first  items  on  any  agenda  for  community  plan- 
ning must  be  how  to  make  the  best  and  most  economical 
use  of  the  precious  personnel  now  available. 


WE    HAVE    SAID,    THE    SECOND    CURRENT    TREND    IN    OUR 

social  adjustment  services — the  effort  to  see  the  problem 
whole,  in  communitywide  terms — is  as  yet  barely  dis- 
cernible. It  is  at  once  a  concomitant  and  a  result  of  the 
first:  the  growing  realization  that  the  basic  task  of  the 
three  adjustment  systems  is  a  common  one  requiring 
similar  professional  skills.  The  St.  Paul  project,  in  giv- 
ing some  semblance  of  size  and  shape  to  the  problem  in 
one  community,  has  illuminated  these  trends  more  clearly. 
Many  citizens,  like  our  city  father,  and  many  prac- 
titioners are  deeply  concerned  about  this  complex  field 
of  community  service.  It  remains  for  them,  and  for  all 
of  us,  to  decide  that  we  cannot  much  longer  depend  on 
the  candlelight  of  our  traditional  piecemeal  approach  to 
social  adjustment.  We  must  throw  the  switch  to  illumi- 
nate the  whole  problem  in  many  more  communities,  and 
to  allow  a  new  public  policy  of  unity  and  coherence  finally 
to  come  to  birth. 
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VL  From  Continent  to  Globe 
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YOU,   KEEP   YOUR  EYE  ON  THE  BALL!" 

Such  was  the  poignant  advice  administered  to  me 
with  tongue  and  boot  by  an  exuberant  football  coach  in 
the  gay  and  rugged  Nineties.  Via  head  and  hind  I  have 
always  remembered  it.  It  applies  to  many  things,  in- 
deed to  all  things  leading  to  a  goal.  It  applies  not  only 
to  making  the  most  of  a  new  continent,  from  aboriginal 
beginnings  to  an  American  folkland;  it  applies  to  the  goal 
of  a  habitable  globe. 

Poignantly  if  less  ruggedly  I  bequeath  that  challenge 
to  every  geotechnist;  to  every  citizen  with  active  con- 
cern for  the  future.  The  time  has  come  to  look  for- 
ward and  in  this  our  thought  must  shift  from  matters 
continental  to  those  global. 

Is  there  one  secret,  more  profound  than  any  other,  for 
leading  us  toward  this  final  goal  of  earthly  habitability  ? 
If  so,  what  is  it?  Who  has  it?  Let  us  ask  the  greatest 
of  all  experts  in  the  matter,  namely  Dame  Nature,  who, 
during  the  ages  since  the  Silurian,  has  been  steadily 
making  the  earth  more  habitable.  From  all  indications, 
her  answer  is  to  follow  heaven's  first  law  —  order. 
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WAYS  TO  GLOBAL  ORDER 


HITHER    THE    WAYS? 

We  can  perhaps  get  our  bearings  by  noting  first  those 
leading  toward  disorder.    Two  ways — both  highly  lighted 
-lead  straight  as  turnpikes  toward  the  blackout  of  order 
earth  and  good-will  among  men.     They  are  today's 
two  terrestrial  menaces: 

A.  Starvation:    human    stomachs    multiply    while    crop    acres 
decline. 

B.  Decimation:  men  have  found  the  means  to  destroy  them- 
selves wholesale. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  other  ways — one  highly  lighted, 
other  dimly  so — lead  by  various  routes,  and  round 
aut,   toward   the   bright  hope  of  earth   order.     They 
ake  out  two  definite  lines  of  approach  in  attacking  these 
enaces : 

(a)  Frontal:  essentially  political  efforts  toward  some  form  of 
global  sovereignty  and  peace. 

(b)  Flan/^:  economic  and  cultural  efforts  toward  global  sol- 
vency and  social  unity  springing  from  interests  common 
to  all. 

Menace  A  is  both  cause  and  effect  of  menace  B,  and  vice- 


— Here  a  pioneer  American  forester  stretches 
our  imaginations  in  projecting  his  theme  from 
our  native  soil  and  waters  to  the  planet  as  a 
whole.  His  concluding  article  will  bear  the  title 
"Toward  Global  Law." 


versa.  The  frontal  approach  hits  especially  at  menace  B; 
the  flank  approach  directly  at  menace  A,  indirectly  at  B. 
Lest  this  "algebra"  grate  on  the  reader,  let  me  draw  on 
historical  analogy.  Take  the  situation  in  our  incipient 
"United  States"  immediately  following  the  Revolutionary 
War.  There  were  two  main  menaces  (which  were  al- 
ready partly  fact  in  the  1780's) :  economic  depression 
caused  by  upset  foreign  trade;  and  internal  dissension 
among  the  new  States.  Then  as  now  there  were  two 
approaches  to  these  menaces — frontal  and  flank.  Both 
were  tried  by  various  leaders  of  that  day. 
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FLANK  APPROACHES 


HUS  WASHINGTON  FIRST  MADE  A  FRONTAL  APPEAL  TO  THE 
thirteen  Confederated  States  to  form  themselves  into  a 
full  fledged  national  government;  issuing  his  famous 
"Legacy  to  the  American  people"  (1783).  Now  Washing- 
ton had  the  greatest  prestige  of  any  American  then  living; 
yet  his  political  attack  dragged. 

Whether  conscious  or  not  of  its  full  import  at  the  start, 
he  tried  a  second  and  economic  approach — as  brought  out 
in  my  last  installment — ("Washington  and  the  Water- 
shed," The  Survey,  March).  He  had  quietly  set  to  work 
on  a  pioneer  transportation  project,  the  C  &  O  Canal 
reaching  through  to  western  settlements  in  the  hinterland 
beyond  the  Alleghenies.  In  this  connection,  his  efforts 
at  Mt.  Vernon  to  compose  conflicting  sovereignties  in 
the  Potomac  between  representatives  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  bore  fruit  two  years  later  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia.  As  we  have  seen,  only  less 
significant  than  the  enduring  framework  for  political 
union  set  up  there  under  his  chairmanship,  was  its  crucial 
interstate  commerce  clause — establishing  federal  sover- 
eignty over  rivers  as  a  means  for  trade  and  communica- 
tion in  knitting  the  new  Republic  together. 

Returning  to  twentieth  century  history  I  take  my  cue 
from  Washington's  experience  with  frontal  strategy.  I 
am  not  writing  on  world  government.  I  am  concerned 
with  geotechnics,  with  a  series  of  activities  aimed  at  star- 
vation and  decimation.  The  activities  consist  of  flank 
attacks  on  these  threats  both  to  global  order  and  human 
well-being. 

Such  efforts  are  central  to  the  role  of  geotechnists  in  to- 
day's world.  They  concern  everybody  everywhere.  At 
least  three  international  institutions  are  now  engaged  in 
prosecuting  them.  These  are — in  the  economic  field, 
FAO  (Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations);  in  the  cultural  field,  UNESCO  (United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization) ; 
in  the  ecological  field,  the  PACC  (Pan-American  Conser- 
vation Congress). 

Statesmen  and  mass  movement  make  first  page  head- 
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lines  in  their  frontal  efforts  to  achieve  some  manner  of 
political,  de  jure  union  for  the  world  of  the  future.  Spe- 
cialized agencies  like  these  make  the  back  pages  in  their 
auxiliary  efforts  to  weave  a  fabric  of  de  facto  union.  Let 
me  cite  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr, 
founder  and  former  director  general  of  the  FAO  ("Can 
Mankind  Make  Good?"  in  the  FOOD  number  of  The 
Survey,  March,  1948): 

"While  the  Assembly  of  the  United.  Nations  is  holding 
governments  together  at  the  top  level;  the  specialized 
agencies  can  begin  to  build  a  new  world  from  the  bot- 
tom upward." 

Sir  John  went  on  to  say  that  FAO  food  plans  work 
at  a  level  where  "political  and  ideological  differences 
are  not  so  acute,"  and  that  "concrete  collaboration  of 
this  sort  lays  foundations"  for  world  government. 

There  are  several  ways,  or  routes,  for  this  bottom- 
upward  strategy.  They  traverse  ground  covered  in  the 
previous  installments  of  this  series  from  the  angle  of 
geotechnics,  ground  where  "political  and  ideological  dif- 
ferences" are  least  acute  and  where,  therefore,  humankind 
should  find  agreement  most  readily  on  what  we  have  in 
common.  Let  me  visualize  these  routes  as  running 
roughly  parallel  along  a  slope,  those  closest  to  nature 
at  the  bottom,  those  most  affected  by  man  along  the  top. 
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TERRESTRIAL  CONSCIOUSNESS 


E    START    AT    THE    BOTTOM    LEVEL    WITH    A    QUOTATION 

from  William  Vogt  in  his  "Road  to  Survival,"    (Wm. 
Sloane  Associates,  1948) : 

All  of  them  (the  people  of  the  globe)  have  one  thing  in 
common.  The  lot  of  each,  from  Australian  sea  captain  to 
biochemist,  is  completely  dependent  on  his  or  her  global  en- 
vironment. .  .  .  One  common  denominator  controls  their  lives: 
the  ratio  between  human  population  and  the  supply  of  natural 
resources. 

"Global  environment" — this  "one  thing  in  common" — 
the  sense  of  it,  what  I  call  "terrestrial  consciousness" — 
that,  I  submit,  is  the  starting  point  of  the  way  of  ways  to 
global  order. 

Environment  is  what's  outside  us;  consciousness,  what's 
inside.  To  get  a  sense  of  an  environment  means  some- 
how to  get  inside  us  what's  outside.  This  is  easy  when 
the  enviornment  consists  of  say,  an  apple;  once  in  the 
mouth  we  get  a  sense  of  it.  But  where  the  environment 
is  a  global  one  the  feat  is  less  readily  accomplished — more 
akin,  perhaps,  to  Jonah  swallowing  the  whale. 

But,  fear  not,  just  as  the  apple  may  be  eaten  a  bite  at 
a  time,  so  the  globe  may  be  sensed  one  sense  at  a  time. 
It's  the  fashion  these  days,  for  instance,  to  bite  off  the 
globe  in  the  political  sense,  or  in  the  military  sense — and 
so  on.  What  is  now  suggested  is  to  try  it  out  in  terms 
of  nature's  works  alone,  untrammeled  by  politics,  eco- 
nomics or  any  other  man-made  antics;  in  terms,  that  is, 
of  ecology.  Vogt,  too,  had  this  in  mind: 

Columbus,  more  than  the  atomic  scientists,  made  ours  one 
geographic  world.  Woodrow  Wilson  saw  that  we  all  live  in 
one  world  in  a  political  sense,  and  Wendell  Willkie  popu- 
larized the  concept  for  the  man  in  the  street.  However,  few 
of  our  leaders  have  begun  to  understand  that  we  live  in  the 
world  in  an  ecological — an  environmental — sense.  Dust 
storms  in  Australia  have  an  inescapable  effect  on  the  American 
people;  they  set  mutton  prices  soaring. 

Ecology  then  is  short  for  the  study  of  nature  as  a  civili- 


zation in  itself — that  of  the  wilderness  communities 
I  have  introduced  to  you.  These  go  half  way  back  to 
the  beginnings  of  life  on  earth — which  started  as  a  bio- 
logical colony  along  the  shore  of  land  otherwise  devoid  of 
plants  or  animals.  From  such  shores  hundreds  of  plant 
and  animal  communities  have  sprung.  Each  has  evolved 
its  own  balance  of  life — a  balance  as  delicate  and  com- 
plex as  350  million  years  might  be  expected  to  develop. 
Then  man,  with  ax  or  plow  or  the  hooves  of  his  herds 
crashes  into  these  age-old  complexities  and  wonders  why 
floods  and  dust  bowls  follow! 

Crashing  in  on  natural  civilizations  might  be  called  an 
ecological  crime.  But  it  is  one  going  on  all  over  the 
world.  That  is  why  Vogt  calls  on  us  all  to  wake  up  and 
get  an  "ecological  sense"  of  our  global  environment. 

There  are  two  distinct  appeals  involved.  Vogt  has 
referred  to  one — mutton  prices.  Besides  this  economic 
urge  there  is  an  equally  definite  cultural  appeal.  The 
two  are  distinguished  ifi  one  of  my  local  newspapers,  the 
Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel,  in  an  editorial  stressing  the 
need  of  wilderness  areas. 

"OUR  COMMON  BOND" 

One  of  the  first  basic  observations  on  life  in  general,  noted 
at  least  by  boys,  is  the  fact  that  two  kinds  only  of  men  exist 
at  whom  no  dog  ever  barks,  but  at  whom  he  always  wags  his 
tail:  (1)  his  master;  and  (2)  the  butcher  man.  The  dog 
wags  his  tail  at  his  master  for  sheer  affection;  he  likes  the 
butcher  for  that  extra  bone  handed  out  to  him. 

Similarly,  there  are  two  compelling  causes  for  man's  liking 
the  wilderness:  (1)  his  affection  for  his  first  ancestral  home; 
and  (2)  his  survival  interest  in  the  source  of  ham  and  eggs. 

Why,  then,  wilderness  areas?  Why  save  the  primeval  en- 
vironment? In  the  world  at  large  and  right  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts? (1)  For  the  reason  the  dog  loves  his  master — for 
what  the  primeval  environment  is — a  common  spiritual  and 
mental  bond,  an  endless  interest  to  all  men;  and  (2)  for  the 
reason  the  dog  likes  the  butcher — for  what  the  primeval  en- 
vironment has,  for  what  the  wilderness  (if  not  "barked  at," 
and  lacerated,  and  eroded)  is  willing  to  hand  out  to  us — a 
decent  physical  living,  a  "bone"  for  each  and  all  of  us, 
wherever  we  may  be,  and  without  the  need  of  shoving  and 
warring  in  order  to  get  our  share. 

Here  are  twin  appeals  to  soul  and  body.  The  pursuit 
of  terrestrial  consciousness,  step  by  step,  by  a  world  peo- 
ple, constitutes  what  I  should  call  the  bottom  road  among 
the  various  flank  routes  leading  toward  global  unity  and 
order.  It  is  this  ground  route  which  unfolds  the  nearest 
demonstration  yet,  not  of  peace  on  earth,  but  of  a  scheme 
wrought  by  ages  since  the  Silurian,  combining  perfect 
control  of  life's  eternal  cycle  with  measured  progress  from 
lower  to  higher  realms. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  ground  route,  we  may  visua- 
lize the  top  route,  or  political  level.  This  deals  only  with 
the  institutions  of  men,  seeking  order  by  man-made  con- 
trol of  human  action.  The  ground  route  we  may  call 
simon-pure  natural;  the  top  route  simon-pure  artificial  in 
its  best  sense.  Between  them  run  others  combining 
in  varying  degree  the  works  of  nature  and  of  man. 

We  geotechnists  must  keep  to  the  lower  levels.  I  have 
just  set  up  a  guidepost  to  ecological  common  sense,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  bottom  level.  Let  us  see  how  we  can  make 
a  start  to  blaze  its  path. 

William  Vogt  himself  suggests  a  lead: 

One  of  the  most  promising  educational  devices,  which  up 
to   the  present  has  scarcely  been   experimented   with,   is   the 
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national  and  state  park.  These  should  be  used — and  where 
they  do  not  exist  they  should  be  created — both  to  foster  an 
appreciation  of  nature  and  to  enlarge  the  understanding  of 
natural  processes. 

Here  in  all  their  fascinating  complexity  and  interest  can 
be  seen  the  great  plant  climaxes,  associations,  competitions; 
the  movements  of  the  hydrologic  cycle,  the  building  of  the 
soil  by  which  we  live,  the  environment  and  interactions  of 
wildlife. 

"To  enlarge  the  understanding  of  natural  processes." 
These  seven  words  mark  out  the  bottom  road  to  con- 
sciousness of  a  global  order.  Read  nature  in  the  open, 
first-hand  and  not  third-hand  or  thirtieth.  Learn  your 
ecology  from  the  ground  up  for  it  is  nature's  expert  way, 
developed  through  the  eons,  of  making  the  earth  more 
habitable.  Geotechnics,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  man's 
ecology.  So  we  must  have  our  laboratories,  alias  wilder- 
ness areas  and  national  parks;  but  we  seek  global — not 
just  local — order,  so  we  need  such  laboratories  the  world 
around. 

Nor  do  we  lack  movements  in  this  direction.  One 
such  is  being  led  by  the  Pan-American  Union — an  effort, 
launched  a  decade  ago,  which  has  taken  form  in  a  Wild- 
life Treaty,  already  signed  by  two  thirds  of  the  Pan- 
American  countries,  including  the  USA  and  Argentina. 
The  treaty  offers  a  basic  pattern  for  parks  and  preserves 
throughout  the  two  American  continents  to  conserve 
flora  and  fauna  in  their  natural  habitats — along  with 
geological  formations  and  primitive  conditions  generally. 
A  similar  plan  was  projected  even  earlier  in  Africa.  Ad- 
vancing these  ideas  is  a  body  with  an  interminable  name: 
"The  American  Committee  for  International  Wild  Life 
Protection."  This  committee  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
American  and  African  movements 

.  .  .  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussions  which  will  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  a  World  Convention  to  further  Nature 
Protection  through  international  cooperation.  .  .  .  Steps  to 
accomplish  these  results  should  be  carried  out  within  the 
frame-work  of  the  United  Nations. 

So  we  have  people  on  at  least  three  continents  who  have 
developed  enough  terrestrial  consciousness  to  sense  the 
notion  of  a  global  wilderness;  not  the  kind  to  be  wrought 
by  atom  bombs  but  to  be  conserved  around  the  globe, 
parts  of  our  original  home  of  homes,  for  what  it  is  and 
for  what  /'/  has. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  are  a 
number  of  agencies  representing  flank  or  auxiliary  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  global  order.  Take  that 
quaint  nickname  UNESCO  (short  for  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization).  A 
project  for  global  wildernesses  to  spread  self-conscious- 
ness among  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  would  surely  pass 
all  three  tests — educational,  scientific,  cultural.  UNESCO, 
therefore,  is  at  least  one  logical  agency  to  explore  and 
open  up  this  ground  route  toward  terrestrial  conscious- 
ness and  order. 
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EMULATION  OF  NATURE 


LAVING  TRAVERSED  A  PATH  ON  THE  SIMON-PURE  NATURAL 
level,  let  us  follow  a  higher  contour  with  a  mixture  of 
natural  and  man-made  elements.  First,  we  must  have  a 
look  at  how  this  came  about. 

Homo,  like  canis  and  felis,  is  a  predator  (and,  also,  of 
course,  a  plant  eater).     Like  wolves  and  panthers,  pre- 


sumably, he  first  hunted  for  his  food;  and  when  he  lost 
his  hairy  hide  he  hunted  also  for  clothing  to  keep  him 
warm.  For  shelter,  a  cave  or  tree  would  do  pro  tern. 
Gradually  he  got  enough  skill  to  make  himself  a  roof. 

Then,  slowly  or  suddenly,  he  did  what  no  other  brute 
had  ever  done  before.  He  discovered  the  secret  of  chain 
reaction.  He  started  a  fire.  Or  lightning  did  it  for  him 
and  burned  up  his  primeval  bailiwick.  But  in  time  he 
learned  to  stop  as  well  as  start  a  blaze,  and  use  it  mean- 
while. Then  and  there  a  new  economy  was  born. 

This  widened.  Homo  became  farmer  as  well  as  hunter 
and  found  or  made  an  opening  in  the  forest.  He  learned 
the  secret  of  seeds  and  became  a  semi-vegetarian.  He 
tamed  animals,  milked,  sheared,  and  slaughtered  them. 
He  had  two  worlds  to  live  in — a  rural  world  within  the 
primeval. 

Again  his  economy  widened.  He  devised  a  wheel  to 
do  his  chores  by  placing  it  under  a  waterfall.  With 
wheels  to  help  him  grind  and  saw,  Homo  became  miller 
as  well  as  farmer  and  hunter.  Mills  started  towns. 
Hence,  three  worlds  to  live  and  work  in:  an  urban  world 
.  .  .  within  the  rural  .  .  .  within  the  primeval. 

Of  these,  the  primeval  is  the  product  of  all  creation, 
and  though  often  reduced  today  to  scattered  patches,  con- 
tinues ever  potent  if  left  undisturbed.  Cities  may  come 
and  cities  may  go  but  such  a  wilderness  goes  on  forever. 
Its  ecological  civilization,  its  balanced  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal economy,  maintain  areas  in  perpetual  habitability. 

Can  man,  as  geotechnist,  do  for  the  two  worlds  largely 
devised  b\>  himself  (the  rural  and  the  urban )  what  nature 
has  achieved  in  the  uninvaded  primeval?  Unless  he  can, 
he  must  ultimately  fail  in  preserving  the  earth  as  a  habit- 
able globe.  In  other  words,  we  must  match  nature's 
ecology  with  geotechnics,  or  perish. 

Is  there  some  rule  of  thumb  for  this  vast  consumma- 
tion? Verily,  the  first  and  simplest  rule  on  earth:  Give 
back  to  earth  that  which  we  ta\e  from  her.  Return  the 
goods  we  have  borrowed;  in  short,  pay  our  ecological 
bills.  Pay  them  in  dirt,  not  dollars.  It's  the  only  cur- 
rency the  good  earth  accepts.  Too  long  we  have  lived 
on  dollar  ecology.  We've  lived  long  because  our  prin- 
cipal in  terms  of  natural  resources  has  been  huge.  Today, 
the  end  is  in  sight  unless  we  mend  our  ways.  Not  always 
can  we  dig  food  from  rural  field  and  spew  it  down  urban 
sewer.  Not  without  concerted  replacements  can  we  ex- 
tract cellulose  from  rural  woodland  and  grind  it  into 
urban  newspapers.  The  ecological  budget  must  be  bal- 
anced or  nought  will  remain  to  pay  the  undertaker. 

Let  me  consult  another  seer — Fairfield  Osborn.  ("Our 
Plundered  Planet,"  Little-Brown,  Boston.  1948.)  "The 
order  of  nature,"  he  writes,  "can  be  expressed  by  the 
symbol  of  a  circle"  of  which  wild  animal  life  was  formerly 
an  "inherent  part."  What  has  happened  to  that  portion 
we  have  domesticated?  To  quote: 

They  (the  domestic  animals)  end  up  in  the  consuming  cen- 
ters, their  residues  in  disposal  plants  or  carried  to  the  ocean. 
The  broader  implications  are  that  this  holds  true  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  earth's  products  today,  both  animal  life 
and  plant  life,  including  vast  quantities  of  forest  products. 
There  is  one  steady  movement  of  organic  material  to  towns 
and  great  cities  and  industrial  centers,  there  to  be  consumed 
or  disposed  of  as  waste  but  never  to  go  back  to  the  land  of 
origin.  We  are  hacking  at  the  circle  expressive  of  the  organic 
unity  and  productive  processes  of  nature.  The  question  is: 
Will  we  one  day  actually  break  that  circle? 
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Call  it  breaking  the  circle,  or  going  broke,  or  squander- 
ing our  ecological  fortune,  the  only  way  to  prevent  vast 
depression  and  disaster  is  to  balance  outgo  with  income. 
Economics  without  ecology  is  a  science  in  the  air.  In  the 
two  man-created  realms — rural  and  urban — that  balance 
is  required  for  psychological  reasons.  The  rural  landscape 
demands  protection  from  the  urban  slum.  But  also  for 
low-down  physical  reasons,  the  rural  well-springs  (crop- 
land, pasture,  woodland)  demand  protection  from  urban 
leakage.  Landscape  is  part  of  qualitative  nature,  or  the 
thing  she  is  to  us;  its  treatment  is  a  regional  and  local 
problem.  Well-springs  (or  physical  life  sources)  are  part 
of  quantitative  nature,  or  the  things  she  has  for  us. 
Their  treatment  is  a  continental  and  world  problem.  Of 
those  parts  of  the  world,  subject  to  the  spread  of  ur- 
banization, Osborn  writes: 

The  enormous  and  almost  blind  demands  of  the  markets  in 
great  cities,  sucking  vast  quantities  and  varieties  of  products 
from  faraway  land  areas,  may  well  be  largely  responsible  for 
a  process  of  land  exhaustion  that  cannot  continue  indefinitely. 

So  much  for  the  second  route  toward  global  order, 
the  "emulation  of  nature."  Having  studied  nature's 
geotechnics  as  applied  to  her  special  primeval  economy, 
our  aim  is  now  to  do  as  well  by  our  own  special  econo- 
mies. Of  these,  the  rural  comes  first.  On  it  the  urban 
depends.  Everybody  knows  that  every  city  draws  its 
sustenance  from  land  (field,  forest,  or  mine).  Let  us 
consider  the  renewable  resources.  Though  renewable, 
are  they  renewed? 

We  take  material  from  the  field.  Part  of  this  (the 
protein)  we  use  to  maintain  our  human  bodies;  part 
(the  carbohydrates)  we  use  to  pump  our  bodies  with 
energy;  part  (the  excrement)  we  sink  in  the  ocean  or 
dump  into  our  rivers,  there  to  poison  the  fish;  part  (the 
garbage)  we  largely  dump  in  back  lots,  there  to  raise  a 
stench  and  collect  vermin.  None  of  these  materials,  ex- 
cept here  and  there,  do  we  put  back  in  field  and  "circle." 

We  take  material  from  the  forest.  Part  of  this  goes 
into  lumber,  or  paper,  or  other  usable  form,  and  is  actu- 
ally used.  Part  goes  into  slabs  and  part  into  sawdust 
piles.  We  are  learning  to  salvage  these  waste  portions, 
yet  we  are  drawing  from  the  (U.  S.)  forest  "bank"  about 
three  times  more  than  its  income  of  growth. 

No  scheme  to  feed  or  improve  the  world  can  be 
financed  on  any  but  an  ecological  bank  account;  without 
this,  gold  is  as  worthless  as  paper;  the  only  sound  money 
is  earth  money.  Osborn's  circle  of  life  (the  ecological 
cycle)  can  be  held  together  only  by  returning  to  it  the 
solid  substance  taken  from  it. 
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THE  CYCLE  OF  WATERS 


\  EXT  WE  CAN  FOLLOW  THE  hydrologtC  Cycle ,  MAINTAINED 

by  fluid  substance,  the  endless  flow  of  tLO  from  cloud 
to  rain  to  stream  to  ocean  to  cloud.  Water  and  life  are 
so  closely  related  that  this  cycle  of  waters  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  total  circle  which  binds  our  common  lot 
on  the  heritable  globe. 

The  watershed  is  the  local  theater  of  action,  the  river 
basin  is  a  little  water  world  unto  itself.  We  have  already 
scanned  the  watershed  history  of  America,  dating  from 
1789  when  Americans  began,  under  their  new  Con- 
stitution, to  adapt  human  laws  to  the  code  of  nature 
governing  that  portion  of  the  cycle  of  waters  flowing 


from  summit  to  sea.  We  have  seen  how  this  new  Con- 
stitution bowed  to  the  cycle,  and  how  on  every  legal  test, 
from  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden  to  the  New  River  case,  Ol'  Man 
River,  dressed  up  as  Uncle  Sam,  came  out  consistent  vic- 
tor. The  cockeyed  geographic  patterns  of  the  various 
colonies  did  not  fit  the  natural  pattern  of  the  water- 
sheds; hence  the  state  governments  were  excluded  from 
jurisdiction  and  the  U.  S.  government  took  charge. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States,  the  legal  problem  of  man 
vs.  watershed  has  been  basically  solved — as  dramatized  in 
the  valley  authority  set  up  for  the  Tennessee  River.  The 
TVA  basin  covers  portions  of  seven  states  but  with  re- 
spect to  the  cycle  of  waters  in  this  theater,  one  govern- 
ment controls,  not  seven.  The  TVA  pattern  is  being  con- 
sidered for  the  Columbia  and  Missouri  Basins. 

What  of  similar  watersheds  on  other  continents? 
Progress  has  been  made  under  the  French  on  the  Niger. 
What  of  the  Ganges,  the  Yangtze,  the  Danube?  Let  us 
look  at  the  last. 

The  Danube  River  watershed  is  larger  than  the  Ten- 
nessee and  like  it  overlaps  portions  of  seven  "states," 
Bulgaria,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Austria,  Switzerland.  These  nations  are  theoreti- 
cally 100  percent  sovereign,  but  are  often  yanked  about 
by  real  sovereignties  wholly  outside  the  basin. 

But  let's  keep  to  the  physical  situation,  for  here  is  a 
geotechnic  problem,  like  that  of  the  Tennessee.  But 
here  man's  law  (or  absence  thereof)  is  still  defying  na- 
ture's law  throughout  the  watershed.  For  the  obvious 
good  of  its  inhabitants  it  is  patent  that  the  flow  of  Ol' 
Man  Danube  should  be  managed  as  a  single  fluvial  unit. 
"Fat  chance,"  you  say.  .  .  .  Supposing  so,  as  would-be 
statesmen  we  must  indulge  in  pessimism.  .  .  .  But  as  geo- 
technists  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  figuring 
out  the  physical  problem.  No,  we  cannot  get  all  the  data 
needed,  but  enough  at  least  to  make  a  thumb-nail  sketch. 
I've  done  so  myself,  for  the  sheer  fun  of  it,  from  data 
in  a  small  atlas  (plus  a  little  hydrology  that  I  happen  to 
know).  It  beats  crossword  puzzles  all  hollow.  .  .  .  And 
if  more  people  spent  more  time  on  real  puzzles,  and 
less  time  on  blank  ones,  something  real  might  come  of  it. 
Page  the  Father  of  our  country  at  his  Mount  Vernon 
estate. 

I'm  not  sure  which  group  of  UN  initials  spells  out  the 
logical  special  agency  to  address  itself  to  this  problem.  It 
would  be  one  way  to  help  the  people  of  the  world  to  feed 
themselves.  Perhaps  it  would  be  another  job  for  FAO, 
or  for  a  "Point  Four"  project,  or  some  other  "bold  new 
program."  A  start  might  be  made  by  setting  up  a  UN 
"Water  Resources  Policy  Commission"  based  on  the  U.  S. 
President's  recent  commission  of  -this  name,  headed  by 
Morris  L.  Cooke.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  a  flank  attack 
toward  global  order,  the  self-same  approach  taken  by 
Washington  in  seeking  national  order. 

Perhaps  what  is  needed  on  the  Danube  and  on  several 
other  great  split-up  watersheds  on  this  habitable  globe 
is  the  precedent  of  some  "supreme  law"  decisions — a  Gib- 
bons vs.  Ogden,  a  Rio  Grande  case,  a  New  River  case. 
We  have  canvassed  these  decisions  through  which,  under 
its  new  constitution,  the  United  States  adjusted  man's  law 
to  river's  in  all  American  watersheds.  Similar  legislation 
and  decisions  by  a  United  Nations  with  similar  authority 
would  bring  new  life  and  resourcefulness  to  the  world's 
great  watersheds. 

(Next  installment:  "Toward  Global  Law") 
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THE  SURVEY 


Only  two  mobile  X-ray  units  to  cover  the  nation  are  possessed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Indian  Health— Victim  of  Neglect 


HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


N 


OWHERE    IN    THE    AMERICAN    SCENE    IS    THE    GAP    BETWEEN 

medical  knowledge  and  application  so  great  as  on  our 
Indian  reservations.  Any  pride  this  country  may  feel  about 
its  steadily  improving  health  records  must  be  streaked  with 
shame  at  these  dark  spots  of  shockingly  high  incidence  of 
sickness  and  death. 

The  Indians'  death  rate  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  is 
eight  times  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Their  tubercu- 
losis death  rate  is  five  times  larger,  their  infant  mortality  rate 
four  times  as  great.  And  today,  when  pneumonia  has  been 
almost  defeated  as  a  major  killer,  it  cuts  short  the  lives  of 
three  times  as  many  Indians  as  other  Americans  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  their  population. 

The  statistics  in  some  areas  are  almost  incredible.  Among 
the  Navajos  tuberculosis  kills  at  almost  ten  times  the  na- 
tional rate.  In  Montana,  the  chances  of  Indians  dying  of 
tuberculosis  are  nine  times  greater  than  for  non-Indians. 
But  the  most  appalling  figures  are  from  Alaska.  There  the 
Indians  suffer  one  of  the  highest  TB  death  rates  in  the  world, 
fourteen  times  above  that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

All  these  figures  arise  from  one  cause— neglect.  They  are 
the  direct  and  tragic  result  of  political  parsimony  and  gen- 
eral indifference. 

Medical  science  has  the  answers,  but  the  U.  S.  Congress 
withholds  the  dollars  to  curb  diseases  originally  given  the 
Indians  by  the  white  men.  Indians  are  denied  public  health 
services  taken  for  granted  by  all  other  Americans. 

Health  authorities  estimate  that  appropriations  must  be 
increased  by  $12.50  for  each  of  the  400,000  Indians  in  this 
country  if  immediate  needs  are  to  be  met.  Yet  the  pending 
budget  for  1951-52  provides  a  per  capita  increase  of  only 
52.67. 

This  stinginess  means  that  hospitals  will  remain  under- 
staffed, that  obsolete,  outworn  equipment  cannot  be  replaced, 


that  housing  facilities  for  medical  personnel  will  be  lacking 
or  in  hopeless  disrepair,  that  public  protective  measures  can 
hardly  be  begun,  that  low  salaries  and  poor  living  conditions 
will  keep  medical  and  nursing  vacancies  from  being  filled. 

Typical  of  unmet,  deferred  needs  is  a  new  tuberculosis  hos- 
pital for  Navajos  and  Hopis.  Two  years  ago  I  served  with 
two  other  physicians  as  consultants  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs.  We  reported  that  a  hospital  with  a  minimal 
capacity  of  700  beds  was  an  immediate  essential.  The  hospital 
is  still  a  hope  not  even  included  in  the  new  budget.  Mean- 
while people  die;  and  the  rest  spread  their  infections. 

The  one  way  to  improve  this  deplorable  situation  is  for 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  to  take  enough  interest  to 
spur  the  necessary  action.  Already  there  are  a  few  signs  of 
awakening  to  this  long  disregarded  responsibility.  Only  last 
month  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Utah  made 
contractual  arrangements  with  the  Navajo  reservation  to 
serve  as  medical  advisers.  And  in  March,  the  Association  on 
American  Indian  Affairs,  Inc.,  announced  the  appointment  of 
a  national  medical  committee  to  work  for  immediate  im- 
provement of  conditions  affecting  Indian  health. 

Perhaps  the  most  stimulating  move,  however,  is  the  exhibit 
of  thirty  paintings  currently  traveling  the  country,  from 
which  the  accompanying  illustrations  are  samples.  Painted  by 
four  well-known  artists,  Eduard  Chavez,  Fletcher  Martin,  Ed- 
ward Millman,  and  Frede  Vidar,  on  thirteen  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  they  were  com- 
missioned by  the  Abbott  Laboratories  of  North  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, to  help  the  Association  in  its  efforts  to  focus  public 
attention  on  Indian  health  needs. 


— Dr.  Emerson,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Public  Health, 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University, 
is  honorary  president  of  the  Association  on  American  Indian 
Affairs,  and  a  member  of  New  Yor{  City  Board  of  Health. 
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Right:  A  Papago  medicine  man  (Arizona) 
breathes  purifying  smoke  over  his  patient, 
and  brushes  away  evil  spirits  with  eagle 
feathers 

Far  right:  Out-patients  from  an  Alaskan 
coastal  village  board  the  M/V  Health,  a 
converted  army  barge,  staffed  by  a  physi- 
cian, Dr.  Hazel  I.  Blair  (in  doorway), 
nurse,  technician,  clerk,  dentist  and  assist- 
ant, and  crew.  From  June  to  December, 
it  provides  virtually  the  only  medical  serv- 
ice available  during  the  year  from  the 
Aleutians  north  to  the  Norton  Sound  area 

Below,  left:  This  one-room  cabin,  with 
"squaw  cooler"  attached,  houses  eight 
children  and  three  adults.  It  is  typical  of 
the  average  overcrowded  and  insanitary 
Sioux  homes  on  the  Cheyenne  River 
reservation,  South  Dakota 

Center:  The  one  field  nurse  on  the  Red 
Lake  Indian  reservation,  Minnesota,  tells 
a  young  Chippewa  that  once  too  often  he 
had  forced  his  tuberculous  wife  to  leave 
the  sanatorium  and  come  home  "to  take 
care  of  the  baby."  Now  there  is  no  hope 
of  the  wife's  recovery 

Right:  A  basket-maker  plies  her  ancient 
trade 


Fredc  Vidar 


(Above  and  right)    Eduard  Chavez 


Fletcher  Martin 


t 


Frede    Yidar 


On  the  Labor^Management  Front 


JOHN  A.  FITCH 


THE  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  RECENTLY  ISSUED 
a  report  on  salaries  of  social  workers  in  the  United 
States,  as  of  May,  1950.  According  to  this  study  case- 
workers and  group  workers  throughout  the  United  States 
were  receiving  annual  salaries  averaging  $2,730.  This  in 
itself  is  not  very  informing,  as  all  ages  and  all  degrees  of 
training  and  responsibility,  as  well  as  all  geographical 
areas  were  lumped  together.  It  is  interesting,  however, 
to  compare  this  with  the  average  income  of  factory 
workers,  since  that  is  based  on  a  similarly  comprehensive 
evaluation.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  workers  in 
manufacturing  in  May  1950,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  were  $57.54.  If  a  factory  employe  had 
52  weeks  of  work  he  would  earn,  at  this  rate,  $2,992  in 
a  year — about  9l/2  percent  more  than  the  caseworker. 
He  would  come  out  just  about  even  with  the  case- 
worker by  working  47  weeks.  Since  May  1950,  the  wages 
of  factory  workers  have  risen  considerably. 

The  study  revealed  the  fact  that  the  average  salary  of 
social  work  executives  was  $3,700.  Of  these,  7,500  covered 
in  the  study  were  men,  with  the  average  salary  $4,430; 
the  8,200  women  executives  received  an  average  of  $3,180. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONFER- 
ence  of  Social  Work  has  refused  to  recognize  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Trade  Unions  in  Social  Work  as  an  Associ- 
ate Group  this  year.  This  committee,  representing  the 
Social  Service  Employes  Union,  a  division  of  the  United 
Office  and  Professional  Workers,  and  the  United  Public 
Workers,  has  had  time  allotted  to  it  for  afternoon  pro- 
grams at  meetings  of  the  National  Conference  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more.  For  several  years,  the  leadership  of  these 
unions  had  been  the  object  of  increasing  criticism  in  the 
CIO,  of  which  they  were  affiliates.  Last  year,  on  charges 
of  failure  to  carry  on  adequate  campaigns  of  organization, 
disregard  of  CIO  policy,  and  engaging  in  left-wing  poli- 
tics to  the  detriment  of  trade  union  activities,  these  two 
unions,  together  with  nine  others  faced  with  similar 
charges,  were  expelled  from  the  CIO. 

The  action  of  the  Conference  on  this  matter  is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  last  November: 

Whereas,  the  two  unions  (United  Office  and  Professional 
Workers  and  the  United  Public  Workers)  are  no  longer 
affiliated  with  the  CIO,  and 

Whereas,  the  expulsion  of  these  two  unions  by  the  CIO 
changes  the  position  of  the  Joint  Committee  as  an  applicant 
for  Associate  Group  status,  and 

Whereas,  consideration  by  the  National  Conference  of  the 
Joint  Committee  as  an  independent  national  organization 
poses  several  questions  as  to  the  future  role  and  contribution 


of  the  Joint  Committee,  growing  out  of  the  charges  made 
by  the  CIO,  and 

Whereas,  the  Executive  Committee  does  not  have  suf- 
ficient evidence  at  this  time  that  the  continued  affiliation  of 
the  Joint  Committee  is  calculated  to  enhance  the  professional 
standing  and  interest  of  the  Conference,  and 

Whereas,  consideration  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  any 
new  data  and/or  application  cannot  be  completed  in  suf- 
ficient time  to  qualify  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  1951 
meeting,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  application  for  Associate  Group  and 
booth  status  for  the  1951  annual  meeting  be  disapproved. 

The  Community  and  Social  Agency  Employes,  a  new 
union  in  the  social  work  field,  chartered  last  year  by  the 
CIO,  will  appear  on  the  program  at  Atlantic  City  as  a 
"Special  Group."  This  organization,  with  its  largest 
membership  in  New  York,  but  with  members  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  cities,  includes  former  members  of  the 
SSEU,  who  had  withdrawn  from  that  body,  others  left  as 
orphans  by  the  expulsion,  and  still  others  who  have  re- 
sponded to  an  organizing  campaign. 

The  purging  of  Communist  dominated  unions  from 
the  CIO  did  not  involve  a  drive  against  individuals.  The 
possibility  of  extending  it  so  as  to  dislodge  Communists 
and  fellow  travelers  from  their  union  membership  seems 
to  be  implied  in  a  recent  statement  attributed  to  Allen  S. 
Haywood,  a  vice-president  of  the  CIO  and  director  of 
organization  for  that  body.  The  New  Yorf^  Times 
quoted  him  as  saying  that  "cleaning  out  of  Communists" 
is  organized  labor's  first  order  of  business,  and  "as  for 
the  traitors  in  our  midst,  we  will  give  them  a  fair  trial, 
but  damn  their  souls  if  we  find  them  guilty."  This  atti- 
tude, of  course,  has  serious  implications.  It  is  one  thing 
to  refuse  membership  in  a  federation  to  organizations  that 
are  Communist-led,  and  quite  another  thing  to  drive  in- 
dividuals out  of  the  unions  and  out  of  their  jobs  because 
they  hold  unpopular  beliefs.  And  it  is  a  little  disturbing 
to  hear  of  "trials"  to  determine,  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  persons  designated  in  advance  as  "traitors." 


THE    STEEL    INDUSTRY    HAS    BEEN    MAKING    NEWS    RECENTLY 

in  various  ways  other  than  by  operating  to  capacity. 
Steel  Labor,  organ  of  the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America-CIO,  reports  that  a  safety  campaign  launched  by 
the  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  and  its  em- 
ployes has  achieved  striking  results.  The  company  offered 
to  turn  over  to  hospitals  and  other  social  agencies  what- 
ever money  could  be  saved  by  a  reduction  in  on-the-job 
accidents.  The  union  agreed  to  cooperate,  with  the  result 
that,  during  1950  the  accident  rate  was  cut  down  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  company  "saved  $69,050  in  reduced  in- 
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surance  and  compensation  premiums,"  which  amount  was 
turned  over  "to  charitable  organizations  selected  by  the 
corporation  and  local  union  leaders."  These  included 
local  hospitals,  the  Red  Cross,  anti-tuberculosis  and  cancer 
funds,  children's  agencies,  Salvation  Army,  Boy  and  Girl 
Scouts,  and  other  organizations. 

Steel  Labor  quotes  Admiral  Ben  Moreel,  president  of 

the  steel  company  as  saying,  "Jones  and  Laughlin  does  not 

w.i at  to  make  money  out  of  safety,  nor  do  we  want  to 

lit  from  the  safety  campaign  except  insofar  as  safety 

contributes  to  the  health  and  contentment  of  our  em- 

1  ployes  and  their  families." 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  has 
announced  that  one  of  its  plants  has  surpassed  the  "all- 
time  safety  record  of  the  entire  American  steel  industry." 
This  was  the  Elwood  Works  of  the  National  Tube  Com- 
pany at  Elwood  City,  Pennsylvania,  which  ran  for  318 
clays  and  piled  up  5,609,891  man-hours  of  work  without 
a  single  lost-time  accident.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
this  is  the  plant  that  the  company  decided  to  dismantle 
and  move  to  Gary  in  1946.  Its  later  "reprieve"  apparently 
had  a  stimulating  effect  on  its  3,300  employes. 


ANOTHER  BIT  OF  NEWS  FROM  STEEL  COMPANY  HEADQUAR- 
ters  is  not  without  interest.  Bradford  B.  Smith,  economist 
of  United  States  Steel  delivered  an  address  some  weeks 
ago  at  the  16th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  First  Federal  Sav- 
i  and  Loan  Association  of  New  Haven,  on  "Certain 
Unique  Aspects  of  the  American  Economic  System." 
After  offering  psychological  explanations  for  man's  be- 
havior, paying  tribute  to  laissez  jaire,  defining  govern- 
ment as  "the  mechanism  by  which  people  without  penalty 
to  themselves  inflict  man-made  injury  on  each  other,"  ex- 
plaining the  income  tax  as  the  "camel's  nose"  of  chaos 
and  destruction  of  private  property,  and  the  progressive 
income  tax  as  "confiscation  to  punish  people  for  being 
progressive  and  productive,"  Mr.  Smith  recommended  as 
a  bit  of  home  work  William  Graham  Sumner's  "What 
Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other." 

"I  guess  it  is  out  of  print,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "but  if  you 
can  ever  lay  your  hands  on  a  copy,  take  the  time  to  read 
it.  You  will  be  richly  repaid.  It  reveals  the  attitudes 
of  a  man  who  was  perhaps  as  profound  a  thinker  on 
these  subjects  as  our  country  has  given  us." 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Smith's  guess  that  the  book  is  out  of 
print,  but  it  still  is  to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  libraries 


and  in  private  collections.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  present 
some  excerpts,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  find  it  diffi- 
cult, at  the  moment,  to  "lay  their  hands"  on  it.  Inci- 
dentally, the  book  was  published  in  1883,  not  in  1890,  as 
Mr.  Smith  thought,  so  it  was  sixty-eight  years  ago — three 
years  before  the  formal  organization  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  eighteen  years  before  the  launching  of 
the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  and  almost  a  generation  be- 
fore the  horseless  carriage  and  the  flying  machine  be- 
came practical  realities — that  Professor  Sumner  wrote 
down  these  views  on  trade  unions  and  employers. 

"Trades-Unions,"  wrote  Professor  Sumner,  "are,  in 
fact,  in  this  country,  an  exotic  and  imported  institution. 
.  .  .  The  American  workman  really  has  such  personal 
independence,  and  such  an  independent  and  strong  posi- 
tion in  the  labor  market,  that  he  does  not  need  the 
union.  ...  If  it  were  not  for  the  notion  brought  from 
England  that  trades-unions  are,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
beneficial  to  the  workmen  ...  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
American  workmen  would  find  that  the  unions  were  of 
any  use.  .  .  . 

"I  have  read  many  diatribes  within  the  last  ten  years 
against  employers,  and  a  great  many  declamations  against 
the  wrongs  of  employes.  I  have  never  seen  a  defense  of 
the  employer.  ...  I  will  try  to  say  what  I  think  is  true. 
There  are  bad,  harsh,  cross  employers;  there  are  slovenly, 
negligent  workmen;  there  are  just  as  many,  proportion- 
ately, of  one  of  these  classes  as  of  the  other.  The  em- 
ployers of  the  United  States — as  a  class,  proper  exceptions 
being  understood — have  no  advantage  over  their  work- 
men. They  could  not  oppress  them  if  they  wanted  to  do 
so.  The  advantage,  taking  good  and  bad  times  together, 
is.  with  the  workmen.  The  employers  wish  the  welfare 
of  the  workmen  in  all  respects,  and  would  give  redress 
for  any  grievance  which  was  brought  to  their  attention. 
.  .  .  The  whole  class  of  those-who-have  are  quick  in  their 
sympathy  for  any  form  of  distress  or  suffering.  They  are 
too  quick.  Their  sympathies  need  regulating,  not  stimu- 
lating. They  are  more  likely  to  give  away  capital  reck- 
lessly than  to  withhold  it  stingily  when  any  alleged  case 
of  misfortune  is  before  them.  They  rejoice  to  see  any 
man  succeed  in  improving  his  position.  They  will  aid 
him  with  counsel  and  information  if  he  desires  it,  and 
any  man  who  needs  and  deserves  help  because  he  is 
trying  to  help  himself  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  sympathy, 
encouragement  and  assistance  from  those  who  are  better 
off." 
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Kate 

Dementias  Precox:  Catatonic 
Type:  Catalepsy 

Go  then,  Doctor,  be 
All-deciding  Fate, 
Though  but  for  an  hour 
And  to  none  but  Kate. 

Mould  this  living  wax, 
Now  that  it  is  plastic; 
Turn  it  into  something 
Simple  or  fantastic; 

More  than  bone  and  thew — 
Body  as  you  see  it — 
Will  sustain  that  form, 
Will  decide  to  be  it. 

Now  you  made  her  droop — 
Niobe  in  stone — 
Note  how  became  it; 
Made  that  grief  her  own. 

Now  transformed,  arrested 
In  a  whirling  dance: 
Note  it  in  her  breathing; 
Note  it  in  her  glance. 

Now  a  drunken  girl 
Stumbling  toward  the  gutter; 
Note:  each  mode  of  being 
How  itself,  how  utter. 

Now — what  will  to  sainthood 
Could  be  more  emphatic? — 
Arms  and  face  upturned; 
Flesh  and  soul  ecstatic. 

Which  is  Kate?  Fate  also, 
Like  yourself,  in  doubt, 
Shapes  man  and  reshapes  him, 
Trying  to  find  out. 


George  T. 


Aphasia 

As  though  they  were  the  leaves 
In  the  October  of  his  life, 
They  are  gone, 
The  colorful  words. 
There  is  only  the  network 
Of  stout  trunk  and  limbs 
Now  veining  his  mind. 

And  now  and  then  dry  leaves, 

Fallen  leaves,  wind-awakened, 

Rise  high  in  the  air, 

Swirl  high  in  the  air, 

In  blind  search  for  the  boughs 

From  which  they  fell. 


On  the  Psychopathic  Wards 

ISRAEL  NEWMAN,  M.D. 

Assistant  Physician,  Augusta  State  Hospital, 
Augusta,  Maine 


To  Leon 

Dementia  Precox 

So  silently  you  sit  day  in  day  out 

On  that  same  quiet  ward,  in  that  same  chair, 

In  that  same  listless  posture,  hair  half  combed, 

Head  slightly  bowed,  brown  eyes  and  pale  white  face 

Twilit  with  life — a  little  blue  flame  that  tips 

A  new-lit  candle  sheltered  by  a  hand. 

To  you,  in  your  tall  tower  of  ivory, 

Our  movements  and  our  talk,  our  very  acts 

Of  tending  to  your  needs — as  to  a  child's — 

Are  blurred  and  far  away;  are  unknown  voices 

Half  heard  across  a  river  in  the  night. 

It  is  not  that  your  twilit  mind — a  dusk 

That  slowly  deepens — holds  in  its  white  calm 

An  epic  of  great  visions:  for  I  know 

How  frail,  how  trivial  and  how  broken  up 

Are  all  that  mingle  and  make  up  your  thoughts: 

It  is  the  meaning  that  these  have  for  you; 

It  is  the  white  completeness  that  they  bring — 

That  calm  that  is  itself  an  ecstacy. 

Who  questions  what  the  fuel  when  the  flame 

Is  all  that  matters?  But  this  too,  alas, 

Will  dim  as  it  has  dimmed  these  silent  years; 

Unless  a  miracle  awakens  you; 

And  we  have  seen  such  miracles  occur. 
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In  Circles 


Ragged  Individualism 

Jementia  Precox:  Hebephrenic  Form 

agged  individualism 

f  bullet-headed  Michael, 

rone  to  tear  his  garments, 

acing  forth  and  back 

'n  the  overcrowded  ward — 

iobo  hitting  the  ties 

if  the  interminable  railroad  track 

hat  is  the  varnished  floor; 

he  white  walls  his  horizons. 

agged  individualism 

&& 

if  every  event 

i  his  mind,  where  each  thought  is 
being  apart, 
nrelated  to  the  rest. 

agged  individualism 
'f  a  wardful  of  men 
ogether  for  many  moons, 
.s  oblivious  of  each  other 
,s  if  they  were,  not  facts, 
ut  events  in  Michael's  brain. 


The  Chief 

Senile  Psychosis:  Paranoid  Form 

He  needs  four  blankets  for  he's  old, 
And  frail,  and  lean,  and  always  cold. 
Shirt,  slippers,  bath  robe,  grin  and  he 
Make  just  one  hundred  pounds  and  three: 
But  now,  approaching  eighty-eight, 
His  limbs  can  hardly  bear  this  weight. 
But,  O,  his  heart  is  big  and  bold, 
As  warm  as  his  lean  feet  are  cold. 
His  hand-grip,  vise-like  to  the  end, 
Implies:  tremendously  your  friend. 
And  he  is  sure  to  see  the  point 
And  chuckle  with  every  creaking  joint. 
And  he  is  proud,  but  not  too  proud, 
Though  ranking  high  above  the  crowd, 
He  being,  as  he  intimates, 
"The  chief  of  these  United  States." 


Dementia  Precox 

Einstein? 

Dora  Donnovan  also 

Discovered  that  no  straight  line 

But  ends  at  its  beginning; 

For  space  is  curved 

In  an  alcove  with  grated  windows 

Behind  a  street  of  white  beds 

Neatly  paved  by  a  mouse-colored  runner. 

Having  stepped  out  of  time, 
She  has  been  walking  in  a  straight  line — 
Toward  what  moon,  star  or  nebula? — 
Since  one  can  remember. 

And  the  shuffling  of  her  slippers 

On  the  amber-varnished  floor 

Is  inaudible  as  the  steps 

Of  one  walking  on  space; 

Is  inaudible  as  the  lips 

That  keep  whispering — what? 

And  to  whom? 


The  Chopper  of  Wood 


I  wonder  why  he  does  not  tell 

How  oak — ,  or  spruce — ,  or  birch-logs  smell, 

Or  any  wood  new-sawn  and  split 

And  cool  wind  blowing  over  it — 

What  he  is  so  nostalgic  for 

But  will  not  work  at  any  more — 

Nor  mention,  what  he  holds  as  fresh 

In  memory,  the  wood's  bare  flesh; 

Nor  tell  how  arms  and  shoulders  feel 

The  axe's  swing,  its  arc  of  steel; 


Or  how  they  sense  that  they  have  split 
The  worthy  log  with  one  square  hit; 
Or  how  no  miser  ever  could 
Pile  gold  as  neatly  as  he — wood: 
No,  Jim,  a  Tower  of  Pisa,  bent 
By  toil  and  age  and  all  but  spent, 
Speaks  not  of  what  he  misses  so 
But  pleads  with  them  to  let  him  go 
To  chop  his  wood  and  earn  his  keep, 
His  crust  of  bread,  his  place  to  sleep. 
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Dedicated  to 

Children's  Welfare 

"IF     I     WERE     TO     WRITE     AN     AUTOBIOG- 

Iraphy,  the  title  would  be  'It  has 
been  Interesting.' " 

Thus  CHENEY  C.  JONES,  retiring 
superintendent  of  the  New  England 
Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  recently 
responded  to  a  reporter's  request  to  take 
a  backward  glance  at  his  forty  years' 
experience  in  social  work.  Reminiscing 
about  the  contribution  to  the  field  made 
by  many  of  his  old  friends  and  associ- 
ates— Carl  Carstens,  Wilfred  Reynolds, 
Julia  Lathrop,  Frank  Bruno,  Harry  Hop- 
kins, to  name  a  few — he  failed  to  men- 
tion his  own  considerable  part  in  the 
development  of  child  welfare  theory  and 
practice  in  the  twenty-eight  years  he  has 
headed  the  model  New  England  child 
caring  agency  and  in  preceding  years 
with  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the 
Cleveland  Humane  Society,  and  the 
Children's  Protective  Society  of  Minne- 
apolis. That  it  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized by  others  can  be  glimpsed  from 
some  of  the  "extracurricular"  positions 
he  has  held — president  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  director  of 
the  Ella  Lyman  Cabot  Foundation, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  member  of 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Children's  Bureau. 

Such  a  long  association  with  children, 
says  Cheney  Jones,  has  been  not  only 
interesting  but  satisfying,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  opportunity 
to  watch  "unfortunate  and  needy  chil- 
dren grow  into  the  finest  type  of  citi- 
zens." In  his  own  home  he  has  numer- 
ous photographs  of  former  institution  or 
agency  charges,  now  adult,  many  of 
them  married  and  with  children  of 
their  own.  Asked  about  his  theories,  he 
refers  to  his  private  "watchword"  which 
he  freely  admits  he  "stole"  from  the 
comedian  Joe  E.  Brown  because  it  ex- 
presses so  well  the  secret  of  understand- 


ing a  child's  problems:  "Children  must 
belong;  otherwise  they  perish."  This,  he 
maintains,  says  as  much  in  a  sentence 
as  volumes  of  technical  works  on  de- 
pendency and  rejection. 

Mr.  Jones'  social  work  career  has  not 
been  confined  to  child  welfare,  for  dur- 
ing World  War  I  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  USO  of  that  day,  the  War.  Depart- 
ment Commission  on  Training  Camp 
Activities,  usually  known  as  the  Fosdick 
Commission;  and  afterward  he  became  a 
division  director  of  civilian  relief  for  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  under  W. 
Frank  Persons.  However,  social  work 
in  any  form  was  not  part  of  his  intention 
when  as  a  young  graduate  of  Doane 
College,  Nebraska,  he  traveled  East  to 
take  up  professional  study  at  Yale.  The 
profession  was  law — he  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  bar — and  it  was  his 
legal  studies  that  indirectly  led  to  his 
discovery  of  the  field  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  adult  life.  Advised  by  a  pro- 
fessor to  read  "outside  the  law"  he 
stumbled  across  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot's 
writings  on  medical  social  work — the 
beginning  of  an  interest  which  was  later 
to  influence  him  to  turn  down  a  prof- 
fered position  as  dean 
of  a  new  law  school 
in  Kansas  in  favor  of 
a  job  as  special  agent 
with  the  Massachusetts 
SPCC. 

He  had  already  had 
some  firsthand  experi- 
ence in  work  with 
youngsters  at  the  United 
Workers'  Boys  Club  of 
New  Haven,  where  he 
had  taken  a  job  as  su- 
perintendent to  help  pay 
his  way  at  Yale. 

When  he  steps  aside 
as  head  of  the  eighty- 
six-year-old  Home  for  Little  Wanderers 
next  August  to  make  way  for  the  new 
superintendent,  Richardson  L.  Rice,  Mr. 
Jones  will  remain  attached  to  the  agency 
as  special  consultant,  immediately  con- 
cerned with  public  relations.  He  has 
long  accepted  as  a  major  responsibility 
telling  others  not  only  about  his  own 


agency  but  about  the  philosophy  and  •: 
concepts  behind  the  whole  field  of  child 
welfare.  This  he  has  dicharged  through 
speeches  and  personal  contacts  as  well 
as  by  his  editorship  and  philosophic 
writings  in  "Little  Wanderer's  Advo- 
cate," a  quarterly  published  by  the 
Home.  His  interpretations  always  have 
been  brief  and  to  the  point,  never  suc- 
cumbing to  the  "wordy  indulgence" 
which  he  regards  as  a  hazard  to  social 
work.  Though  the  problem  and  the  task 
must  be  defined,  he  pointed  out  recently 
in  this  little  quarterly,  the  "acid  test  of 
social  work"  lies  not  in  impressive  docu- 
ments, but  in  "better  living  conditions 
and  better  lives  which  have  definitely  re- 
sulted from  the  social  worker's  efforts." 


Dr.  Katherinc  Bain 


J_|AST     MONTH     THE     U.      S.     CHILDREN'S 

Bureau  announced  the  appointment  of 
two  associate  chiefs,  DR.  KATHERIXE 
BAIN  and  MELVIN  A.  GLASSER.  Dr. 
Bain  will  be  in  charge  of  program  de- 
velopment in  research,  in  grants  to  the 
states  for  child  health  and  welfare,  and 
in  other  work  in  maternal  and  child 
health.  Formerly  head  of  the  Division 
of  Research  in  Child 
Development  she  has 
been  with  the  Bureau 
since  1940,  coming  from 
thirteen  years  of  prac- 
tice in  pediatrics  in  St. 
Louis. 

Mr.  Glasser  will  be 
responsible  for  state  and 
community  relations 
and  work  with  state 
and  national  groups  in 
the  development  of 
community  programs 
for  children  and  youth. 
As  executive  director  of 
Midcentury  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  during  its  preparatory  and  later 
stages  he  has  worked  closely  with 
Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  bureau  chief  and 
secretary  of  the  Conference  for  more 
than  a  year.  He  was  formerly  assistant 
director  of  civilian  relief  for  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


Doctors  in  Washington 


IOW  MUCH  CONGRESSIONAL  INFLUENCE 
can  a  professional  group  buy  with 
an  advertising  campaign  costing  more 
than  f 2,000,000  a  year? 

It  is  an  oversimplification  to  seek  the 
entire  answer  in  the  present  contest  in 
Washington  between  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  proponents  of 
bills  that  would  spend  more  federal 
money  on  health.  Nevertheless,  many 
business  and  professional  groups — and 
many  advertising  agencies — are  keeping 
box  scores  on  legislation  passed  at  this 
session  with  just  this  question  in  mind, 
isentially,  the  1951  contest  is  a  re- 
y  of  1950's.  Bills  almost  identical  to 
;e  offered  a  year  ago  have  been  in- 
uced  to  meet  emergency  needs  in 
the  fields  of  medical,  dental,  and  nurs- 
ing education;  for  the  provision  of  more 
local  health  services,  especially  in  defense 
areas;  for  rehabilitation  of  men  rejected 
by  the  armed  services  as  physically  or 
mentally  defective;  for  care  of  depen- 
dents of  servicemen  and  Coast  Guard 
employes  in  military  hospitals  and 
clinics;  and  finally,  for  federal  aid  to 
voluntary  health  insurance  systems  in  the 
form  of  state  subsidies  or  by  way  of 
tax  exemption. 

The  American  Medical  Association  is 
against  almost  all  these  measures.  Dr. 
Joseph  S.  Lawrence,  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  AMA,  ex- 
plained its  stand  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Medical  So- 
ciety by  saying:  "There  is  no  real  short- 
age of  medical  care  in  this  country."  The 
increased  demand  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital services  heard  across  the  land,  he 
said,  "is  the  result  of  inflation  that  has 
given  people  more  money  to  spend  for 
these  things." 

However,  Dr.  C.  Victor  Simpson, 
chairman  of  the  local  society's  Medical 
Advisory  Committee  to  Selective  Service, 
who  followed  Dr.  Lawrence  on  the  plat- 
form, said  something  quite  different: 
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"There  is  no  manpower  more  short  or 
more  critical  than  medical  manpower." 
Evidently  congressional  committees 
are  not  the  only  bodies  that  must  weigh 
conflicting  statements  on  this  point. 


1    HE    AMA'S    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    SIMPLE 

negative  has  made  its  point  of  view  an 
easy  one  for  Whitaker  and  Baxter,  its 
advertising  agency,  to  reduce  to  catch 
phrases  suitable  for  billboards  and  radio 
spot  announcements.  Its  inclination  to 
fight  federal  concern  with 
health  in  almost  any  form 
as  "socialized  medicine" 
has  given  the  Association's 
Washington  office  the  as- 
sistance of  such  veteran 
anti-spending  lobbyists  as 
those  maintained  by  busi- 
ness, real  estate,  and  espe 
cially  the  insurance  in- 
terests. On  the  other  hand,  AMA's  in- 
sistence that  it  speaks  for  all  American 
doctors  is  being  challenged  on  the  Hill 
as  individual  physicians,  most  particu- 
larly the  deans  of  medical  schools,  appear 
before  committees  to  express  their  own, 
and  often  contrary,  viewpoints. 

During  the  last  session  a  bill  that 
would  have  given  financial  aid  to  medi- 
cal education  was  passed  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  only  to  be  tied  up  by  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  An  AMA  news  release  at 
the  time  cited  this  as  a  major  victory. 
Currently,  a  similar  bill  (S  337),  despite 
bipartisan  committee  approval,  is  meet- 
ing even  more  determined  opposition  as 
the  economy  bloc  joins  AMA  in  classi- 
fying aid  to  medical  education  as  "non- 
defense  spending."  Companion  bills  in 
the  House  (HR  1781  and  2707)  have 
not  at  this  writing  received  committee 
approval. 

If  passed,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
these  measures  designed  to  aid  sorely 


pressed  medical  schools  and  students, 
will  also  bring  a  degree  of  federal  di- 
rection, as  the  AMA  asserts,  though 
nothing  in  the  bills  would  suggest  this. 
Many  deans  faced  with  the  constant 
necessity  of  "begging"  to  keep  their 
schools  going  seem  willing  to  take  this 
chance. 

The  AMA  has  offered  as  a  counter- 
measure  a  scheme  for  aiding  medical 
schools  through  private  fund  raising. 
An  original  contribution  of  $500,000 
has  come  from  the  Association's  own 
treasury  and  every  physi- 
cian has  been  asked  to  con- 
tribute |100,  or  what  he 
can  spare.  Many  deans — 
and  many  doctors — are 
skeptical  that  this  volun- 
tary venture  can  begin  to 
meet  the  needs. 

There  is  little  to  sug- 
gest that  the  team  of  AMA- 
Whitaker  and  Baxter  will  chalk  up  a 
lower  box  score  during  this  session  than 
they  did  last  fall  when  no  major  health 
legislation  was  passed.  Using  the  same 
committee-blocking  tactics  that  succeeded 
before,  they  may  well  kill  once  again  the 
aid  to  medical  education  bills,  or  whittle 
them  down  to  federal  subsidies  for  build- 
ings. If  this  happens,  the  heated  dispute 
between  the  medical  deans  and  the 
AMA  now  being  kept  more  or  less  in 
the  family  will  probably  break  into  the 
open,  bringing  about  the  first  major  split 
in  the  medical  lobby  since  the  words 
"socialized  medicine"  scared  various  fac- 
tions into  a  united  front. 

IVl  EANWHILE  REPRESENTATIVE  FRANCES 
Bolton  (R.  Ohio),  long  time  champion 
of  the  American  nurse,  is  sponsoring 
HR  910,  a  bill  asking  federal  aid  for 
nurses'  training.  This  bill  carries  the 
endorsement  of  the  American  Nurses' 
Association.  The  organized  nurses  have 
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also  succeeded  in  getting  amendments 
to  S  337  to  include  many  provisions  of 
the  Bolton  bill.  If  AMA's  opposition 
to  this  general  bill  is  too  strong  they 
plan  to  push  for  their  own  special  meas- 
ure, about  which  the  doctors  have  kept 
a  discrete  silence,  so  far. 

To  aid  the  "many  counties  that  will 
be  faced  with  added  health  burdens 
arising  from  defense  needs,"  the  Senate 
has  passed  by  the  narrowest  of  margins 
S  445,  a  measure  to  extend  federal  aid 
to  local  health  units,  identical  to  one 
given  unanimous  Senate  approval  last 
year,  but  then  tied  up  in  the  House 
Committee  in  response  to  AMA  objec- 
tions. This  year's  decrease  in  Senate 
support  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  grow- 
ing opposition  in  Congress  to  any  spend- 
ing bill  not  for  shot  and  shell. 

At  present  the  AMA  is  calling  for  a 
series  of  amendments  that  would  give 
control  of  such  programs  to  local  physi- 
cians or  state  medical  societies. 


1     HE    FATE   OF   THOSE   HEALTH   MEASURES 

which  are  an  integral  part  of  military 
legislation  is  quite  uncertain,  much  de- 
pending upon  the  kind  of  last  minute 
treatment  given  each  one  on  the  floor 
when  a  vote  is  called  and  members  have 
their  attention  focused  on  the  main  pro- 
visions. Section  23  of  the  Senate's  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  bill  (SI)  would 
delegate  to  a  civilian  agency  the  job  of 
rehabilitating  men  rejected  by  the  armed 
services  for  physical  or  mental  defects. 
Speaking  against  the  measure,  Dr. 
George  F.  Lull,  AMA  secretary  and 
general  manager,  told  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Committee: 

"Here,  in  the  guise  of  a  national  de- 
fense measure,  is  a  new  medical  pro- 
posal that  surpasses,  in  the  extent  to 


which  it  nationalizes  medicine,  even  the 
compulsory  health  insurance  bills  ..." 
Public  health  officials  have  their  own 
reservations  about  this  measure,  too.  A 
good  program  of  medical  care  for  school 
age  children,  they  point  out,  would  have 
corrected  many  of  these  defects  before 
the  men  reached  draft  age.  Such  a  pro- 
gram— which  still  does  not  exist — would 
use  medical  manpower  far  more  wisely, 
they  say,  than  any  quickie  rehabilita- 
tion course  designed  to  make  men  fit 
to  fight  in  six  months  or  a  year. 


The  big  controversy  over  compulsory 
health  insurance  goes  on,  although  no 
specific  bill  will  be  introduced  until  a 
report  is  made  by  the  special  research 
unit  commissioned  by  Congress  to  study 
the  coverage  of  voluntary  plans  and 
their  deficiencies.  Dr.  Dean  A.  Clark, 
who  heads  the  study  group,  is  medical 
director  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  past  director  of  the  Health 
Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York, 
so  his  findings  should  carry  more  than 
partisan  conviction.  Last  year  the  AMA 
gave  the  Administration  such  a  trounc- 
ing that  many  of  his  supporters  were 
surprised  when  the  President  once  more 
made  a  strong  plea  for  some  kind  of 
prepaid  insurance  scheme  in  his  keynote 
message  to  the  new  Congress.  His 
chances  of  getting  what  he  asks  for  in 
this  session  seem  no  better  than  a  year 
ago.  However,  there  is  one  interesting 
new  development: 

Liberal  Republicans,  led  by  Represen- 
tative James  C.  Auchincloss  (R.,  N.J.), 
are  offering  as  a  substitute  for  National 
Health  Insurance  a  measure  (HR  146) 


that  would  extend  federal  aid  to  state- 
sponsored,  nonprofit  insurance  plans.  Of 
this  AMA  disapproves,  saying  it  would 
lead  to  federal  control  and  discrimina- 
tion against  commercial  medical  insur- 
ance. The  physicians'  organization  pre- 
fers HR  14,  sponsored  by  Democratic 
Congressman  J.  Caleb  Boggs  of  Dela- 
ware, which  would  make  premium  and 
dues  payments  to  voluntary  health  in- 
surance plans  and  companies  deductible 
from  the  income  tax. 

As  the  legislative  hoppers  fill  with 
substitute  measures,  each  tackling  the 
problem  of  getting  adequate  medical 
care  to  the  people  in  some  piecemeal 
fashion,  many  observers  on  Capitol  Hill 
are  concluding  that  the  trend  toward 
some  kind  of  health  insurance  is  in- 
evitable. Thanks  to  Whitaker  and  Bax- 
ter there  is  a  general  public  awareness 
that  the  federal  government  could  do 
something  about  the  health  of  the  na- 
tion. Eventually  Organized  Medicine 
may  discover  it  has  rendered  a  public 
service  it  never  intended  paying  for 
with  its  $2,000,000  publicity  fund. 


Divergent  Groups  Endorse  Housing 


MORE  THAN  FOUR  HUNDRED  REPRE- 
sentatives  of  business,  industry, 
labor,  religion,  social  work,  housing,  and 
the  general  public,  met  in  St.  Louis  late 
in  March  to  discuss  the  nation's  housing 
problem.  The  meeting  was  called  by 
Mayor  Joseph  M.  Darst,  of  St.  Louis, 
and  a  group  of  local  civic  leaders.  Its 
chairman  was  Gale  F.  Johnston,  presi- 
dent of  the  Mercantile-Commerce  Bank 
of  that  city  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

Never  before  in  the  long  fight  for 
decent  housing  has  such  a  cross-section 
of  interests  come  together.  Philip  Klutz- 
nick,  president  of  the  American  Com- 
munity Builders  of  Chicago,  former 
commissioner  of  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority,  served  as  modera- 
tor. Spokesmen  for  the  AFL  and  the 
CIO  pleaded  for  more  public  low  rent 
housing,  while  representatives  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
attacked  this  method  of  providing  homes 
for  the  income  group  private  industry 
fails  to  serve.  In  two  days  of  work- 
groups everyone  had  a  chance  to  air  his 
views.  Delegates  were  then  invited  to 
think  through  a  program  and  recom- 
mend an  agreed-upon  course  of  action 
to  the  nation. 


Skeptics  scoffed  and  predicted  that 
agreement  could  never  be  reached  by 
such  a  group.  Nevertheless,  the  housing 
program  presented  by  a  Resolutions 
Committee,  was  adopted  unanimously. 
It  contained  the  following  nine  points: 

1.  Endorsement  of  proposed  Defense 
Housing  Act  of  1951. 

2.  Endorsement  of  objectives   of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949 — "a  decent  home 
in  a  wholesome  environment  for  every 
American  family." 

3.  Recognition  of  defense  housing  as 
an   integral  part  of  national  defense,  to 
be    supplied    where    private    enterprise 
cannot    provide   it,   through   a    program 
of  public   defense  housing,  with   homes 
of  a  permanent  character  wherever  pos- 
sible, geared  to  sound  city  planning,  and 
the  provision  of  community  facilities  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  job. 

4.  Recommendation    for    continuing 
slum  clearance  and  redevelopment  pro- 
grams, as  vital   for   defense  or  mainte- 
nance of  peace. 

5.  Recommendation  that  both  private 
and  public  construction  to  meet  normal 
civilian  needs  be  continued  and  include 
special    consideration    for    families    with 
children,  under  sound  standards  of  con- 
struction and  livability. 

6.  Recommendation  of  a  unified  lead- 
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ership  for  the  nation's  housing  program 
in  order  to  coordinate  the  allocation  of 
material  and  financial  aids. 

7.  Recognition  of  contributions  made 
by  both  private  and  public  housing,  and 
condemnation   of  efforts  to  destroy   the 
public  low  rent  housing  program  by  a 
few  special  groups   through   the   distor- 
tion of  facts. 

8.  Endorsement  of  further  federal  aid 
for    research    to    improve    technological 
operations,  and  of  various  efforts  to  ob- 
tain modern  building  codes. 

9.  An  appeal  for  all  interests  in  hous- 
ing   and    urban    redevelopment    -  -    the 
building  industry,  finance,  business,  gov- 
ernment, labor  —  to  work  together  to 
find   solutions  and   areas   of   agreement, 
and  for  sponsorship  of  such  efforts  by 
local  non-partisan,  non-political  citizens' 
organizations. 

After  the  conference,  the  Home  Build- 
ers of  Greater  St.  Louis,  the  local  asso- 
ciation of  private  builders,  voted  unani- 
mously to  endorse  the  objectives  of  the 
conference. 

The  consensus  at  the  conference 
seemed  to  be  that  St.  Louis,  through 
.  courageous  leadership,  had  proved  a 
point — that  groups  of  seemingly  diver- 
gent opinions  can,  by  getting  together, 
reach  mutual  understanding  in  regard  to 
housing. 

A  New  Plan 
For  The  Joads 

THE  COMPLEXITIES  OF  THIS  COUNTRY'S 
migrant  labor  problem  were  never 
more  clearly  and  comprehensively  set 
forth  than  in  the  185-page  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Migratory 
Labor,  made  public  last  month.  It  is  a 
dreary  picture  of  rootless  people  work- 
ing for  substandard  and  precarious 
wages  under  atrocious  conditions  —  un- 
sanitary, overcrowded  housing,  neglected 
health,  community  rejection,  a  contract 
labor  system  which  all  too  often  amounts 
to  peonage,  and  with  no  opportunity  to 
school  their  children  nor  to  improve 
their  lot. 

The  million  migrant  farm  workers, 
the  committee  found,  are  about  half 
native  Americans  and  half  aliens,  400,- 
000  of  the  latter  illegal  Mexican  "wet- 
backs." (Incidentally,  a  New  Yor^  Times 
writer  recently  reported  that  the  largest 
employer  of  wetbacks  in  California  is 
the  brother  of  our  present  Ambassador 
to  Mexico.)  The  President's  Committee 
found  that  these  illegal  farm  workers 


ALL  ABOARD  FOR  ATLANTIC  CITY! 

Social  workers  and  volunteer  and  professional  persons  from  every  related  field 
will  converge  on  Atlantic  City  from  May  13-18  for  the  seventy-eighth  annual  meet- 
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technical  problems  of  social  work  process  and  research  to  widely  inclusive  aspects  of 
social  action.  Problems  of  urgency  and  current  interest  will  receive  considerable 
attention,  particularly  the  social  worker's  responsibility  toward  civil  defense,  the 
impact  of  mobilizaton  on  family  life  and  the  health  and  welfare  services,  and 
methods  of  following  up  the  recommendations  of  the  Midcentury  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 

The  Conference  will  open  with  a  general  session  in  the  Convention  Hall  on 
Sunday  evening.  This  year  the  new  streamlined  programing  will  present  the  rest  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Conference  proper  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  with 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  reserved  for  the  62  associate  groups.  Another  innovation 
is  the  banding  together  of  31  of  these  groups  to  present  a  joint  program  covering 
a  number  of  specific  subjects  concerned  with  civil  defense,  impact  of  mobilization, 
responsibility  for  rehabilitation,  fee  charging,  responsibility  for  family  Ife  educaton, 
principles  of  child  care,  and  other  pertinent  problems  that  cut  across  the  various 
fields  of  social  work. 

At  this  writing,  the  speakers  for  the  general  sessions  have  not  been  announced 
with  the  xception  of  Ewan  Clague,  who  will  make  the  presidential  address  on  Mon- 
day evening.  At  the  same  session  Ollie  Randall,  chairman  of  the  Survey  Award 
Committee  will  present  the  award  to  this  year's  selection. 

All  these  activities  and  deliberations  will  be  reported  on  by  Kathryn  Close  and 
George  C  Stoney  in  a  special  section  of  the  June  Survey. 


"have  depressed  the  wage  rates  and  liv- 
ing and  working  standards.  They  have 
displaced  domestic  workers,  thus  adding 
to  the  pool  of  domestic  migrants.  They 
have  aggravated  the  problems  of  public 
health,  sanitation,  and  disease.  They 
have  brought  in  contagion.  They  have 
raised  the  death  rates." 

The  President's  Committee  makes 
specific  recommendations.  These  are 
based  on  two  major  premises:  "1.  Agri- 
culture, like  industry,  is  capable  of  pro- 
viding decent  jobs.  2.  The  recurrent 
shortage  of  manpower  for  seasonal  agri- 
cultural work  is  essentially  a  problem  of 
low  wages,  deplorable  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions,  and  failure  to  use  with 
any  degree  of  efficiency  the  domestic 
supply  of  farm  labor."  The  major  rec- 
ommendation is  for  "a  coordinated  pub- 
lic program"  under  a  federal  Committee 
on  Migratory  Labor,  with  similar  com- 
mittees on  the  state  level.  The  report 
spells  out  specific  steps  which  should  be 
taken  by  the  federal  government,  the 
states  and  communities  to  improve  the 
working  and  living  conditions  of  mi- 
grants; to  extend  to  them  such  safe- 
guards as  minimum  wage,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  orderly  recruitment;  to 
make  available  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices, and  to  strengthen  the  regulation  of 
alien  labor,  including  those  illegally 
crossing  the  border  from  Mexico.  The 
report  points  the  way  to  a  solution  of 
a  harassing  national  problem  —  if  it  is 
read,  discussed,  and  implemented. 


The  Urban  League's 
First  Forty  Years 

OBSERVING  THE  BEGINNING  OF  ITS 
fifth  decade  of  interracial  work,  the 
National  Urban  League  has  published  a 
handsome  yearbook  which  is  a  stirring 
record  of  progress  in  its  difficult  field. 
From  a  modest  beginning  in  1911,  the 
League  has  developed  a  broad  and  many 
sided  program  which  includes  research, 
community  projects,  industrial  relations, 
vocational  guidance,  and  field  services. 
Its  goal  remains  the  promotion  of  equal 
economic  opportunity  "through  opening 
job  opportunities  at  all  levels;  placement 
of  personnel  in  the  highest  rated  job  for 
which  each  can  qualify,  and  vocational 
guidance  for  better  performance."  With 
this,  the  League  gives  active  support  to 
efforts  for  better  housing,  recreation, 
and  health  education. 

Some  figures  from  the  yearbook  in- 
dicate the  growth  of  the  League.  Thus 
the  number  of  employes  of  the  League 
movement  has  risen  from  two  in  1910 
to  395  in  1950;  the  number  of  affiliates 
from  9  in  1915  to  58  last  year;  the  total 
budget  (national  headquarters  plus  affi- 
liates) from  $8,500  forty  years  ago  to 
$1,416,072  last  year. 

Brief  reports  from  local  affiliates,  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  show  some- 
thing of  the  range  of  the  League's  work 
and  influence.  They  reveal,  too,  the  re- 
sourcefulness with  which  the  Urban 
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League  in  many  communities  rose  to 
new  demands  thrown  upon  it  by  major 
shifts  in  population  during  the  war. 
Many  communities  now  report,  as  does 
Wisconsin's  leading  industrial  city: 
"Since  1941,  Negroes  in  Milwaukee  have 
achieved  their  greatest  gains  in  the  work 
force.  For  the  first  time,  many  are  work- 
ing at  levels  of  their  highest  skills,  up- 
graded in  many  plants  which  have  never 
employed  them  before." 

Last  month  the  National  Urban 
League  and  the  Urban  League  of  Greater 
New  York  launched  a  drive  to  raise 
$600,000—a  goal  $200,000  above  last 
year's — to  continue  and  expand  the  na- 
tional and  the  local  New  York  programs. 
As  this  country  is  increasingly  aware, 
there  is  urgent  need  to  intensify  every 
effort  toward  improved  intergroup  rela- 
tions and  toward  genuine  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

The  forty-year  record  of  the  Urban 
League  is  eloquent  proof  that  much  can 
be  accomplished  by  determined  men 
and  women  "working  together  in  a 
friendly  way  upon  common  tasks." 

New  Rash  of  Public 
Welfare  Investigations 

AN  EPIDEMIC  OF  LEGISLATIVE  INVESTI- 
gation,  the  occupational  disease  of 
public  welfare  departments,  has  hit  at 
least  seven  states  so  far  this  year,  in  some 
with  dire  results.  Indiana,  for  instance, 
has  abandoned  what  seemed  to  be  a 
firmly  established  principle  of  keeping 
assistance  rolls  confidential,  with  a  law 
requiring  names  and  amounts  to  be  open 
to  public  inspection;  while  in  Tennes- 
see a  legislative  committee  has  asked 
amendment  of  "any  laws  restricting  the 
publication  of  relief  rolls  in  order  that 
same  can  be  made  available  to  eligible 
persons  seeking  information  thereof."  In 
Georgia,  the  legislature  has  come  up 
with  a  new  and  strange  sort  of  rationing, 
restricting  aid  to  dependent  children  to 
only  one  illegitimate  child  per  family. 
Other  states  where  the  familiar  cry  of 
"chiseler"  has  been  raised  again  to  harry 
assistance  recipients  and  public  welfare 
personnel  are  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Nebraska. 

Apparently  stimulated  by  horror  at 
high  relief  costs  some  of  these  investiga- 
tions seem  to  combine  a  sincere  effort  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  public  welfare 
administration  with  a  political  oppor- 
tunism that  belittles  the  assistance  re- 
cipient as  something  less  than  the  dust — 
the  balance  of  ingredients  varying  with 
the  locale. 


In  Tennessee,  where  yearly  public  as- 
sistance costs  for  the  period  1937  to  1949 
rose  from  under  $4,000,000  to  more  than 
$37,000,000,  a  joint  legislative  investi- 
gating committee  recently  submitted  a 
report  which  spends  a  majority  of  its  23 
pages  denying  the  concept  of  assistance 
as  a  "matter  of  right,"  and  blaming  this 
increase  on  the  philosophy  "forced  on 
many  states"  by  the  Social  Security  De- 
partment (sic)  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
of  which  "the  Welfare  Department  of 
Tennessee,  as  well  as  other  states,  is  a 
branch."  It  also  deplores  the  "coinci- 
dence" that  many  of  the  state's  public 
welfare  executives  "were  trained  in  the 
School  of  Social  Work  Administration 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  Pro- 
fessor Harry  Hopkins  many  years  ago 
set  the  trend  of  its  educational  policies 
based  upon  the  theory  of  'spend  and 
spend'  which  is  carefully  indoctrinated 
in  the  minds  of  his  students." 

In  spite  of  such  boners,  the  Tennessee 
report  concludes  with  twenty-five  recom- 
mendations, many  of  which  are  sound 
enough  to  receive  formal  approval  from 
the  Nashville  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  including 
one  to  raise  the  maximum  OAA  and 
ADC  grants.  In  a  commentary  on  the 
legislative  report  the  AASW  expressed 
"delight"  at  the  majority  of  the  recom- 
mendations but  frowned  on  the  commit- 
tee's proposal  to  release  the  names  of 
assistance  recipients.  It  also  disapproved 
a  committee  recommendation  "to  make 
a  flat  cut  of  $500,000  in  public  welfare 
appropriations,  pointing  out  that  the 
boost  in  grant  maximums  might  cancel 
out  savings  due  to  other  recommenda- 
tions. Among  the  proposals  receiving 
high  approval  from  the  AASW  were 
those  to  make  parents  or  children  with 
financial  resources  legally  responsible  for 
each  others'  support,  to  tighten  the  state 
nonsupport  laws  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum nonsupport  payment  required  of 
fathers  of  illegitimate  children;  to  re- 
quest the  governor  to  appoint  county 
welfare  advisory  boards,  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  rehabilitation,  to  review  the 
economic  status  of  assistance  recipients 
every  ninety  days,  to  prohibit  Welfare 
Department  employes'  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  politics,  and  to  strengthen 
the  Department's  in-service  training. 

While  stamping  with  its  approval  the 
majority  of  the  commitee's  suggestions, 
the  AASW  commentary  specifically  states 
that  the  chapter  "does  not  endorse  the 
method  by  which  the  committee  con- 
ducted its  inquiry  nor  .  .  .  agree  that  the 
findings  as  reported  in  the  newspapers 
.  .  .  and  as  summarized  in  pages  1  to  16 


of  the  committee's  report  to  the  legis- 
lature are  in  all  instances  based  on  au- 
thenticated, factual  data." 

The  charges  in  Tennessee  have  been 
mild  compared  with  those  in  states,  such 
as  Georgia  and  Indiana,  where  "Com- 
munist" has  been  thrown  around  as  a 
convenient  weapon  in  attacks  on  the 
welfare  program.  In  Georgia,  the  direc- 
tor of  child  welfare  has  been  summoned 
to  answer  charges  of  being  subversive 
mainly  because  of  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  books  taken  from  the  office  library 
for  the  child  welfare  division.  In  Indi- 
ana, attempts  to  use  the  "Red"  label 
were  vague  and  took  a  place  secondary 
to  attacks  on  social  work  procedures. 
While  one  representative  charged  social 
workers  with  using  "a  lot  of  fancy  pants 
names  to  convince  people  they  are  not 
really  on  relief,"  a  newspaper  editorial 
berated  them  for  separating  "the  real 
giver  of  charity  from  the  receiver  of 
charity"  and  so  eliminating  "the  human 
qualities  of  sympathy  and  gratitude  that 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  charitable  im- 
pulse." Blared  one  headline:  "Foreign 
Welfare  Aides  Dish  Out  Indiana's  Taxes 
With  Easy  Money  Air,"  but  the  "for- 
eigners" turned  out  to  be  "people  Irom 
other  states  imported  for  key  positions 
in  the  state  and  local  welfare  depart- 
ments." 

Taxpayers  and  other  people,  if  there 
are  any,  have  a  right  to  expect  examina- 
tion of  any  public  department  in  the 
interest  of  honesty  and  efficiency.  But 
they  also  have  a  right  to  expect  integrity 
in  the  examination  itself  and  a  frank 
statement  of  purpose.  One  thoughtful 
social  worker,  Ben  Lyndon  of  Wayne 
University,  now  on  leave  to  study  inves- 
tigative processes,  puts  it  this  way. 

"Since  our  total  welfare  program  has 
grown  up  in  a  haphazard  and  uneven 
manner,  reflecting  wide  differences  of 
attitude  toward  common  human  need, 
Departments  of  Welfare  have  tended  to 
reflect  this  process.  The  result  has  been, 
in  some  situations,  an  unevenness  of  op- 
eration in  terms  of  structure,  kinds  of 
services,  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
have  been  offered.  In  many  instances, 
changes  have  been  necessary  to  protect 
both  the  taxpayer  and  the  recipient.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  an  investiga- 
tion which  attacks  social  philosophy,  the 
integrity  of  workers  and  clients,  exposes 
exaggerated  fraud  and  chiseling,  is  dra- 
matically misrepresented  in  newspaper 
headlines,  and  accompanied  by  political 
threats  and  pressures  is  a  sound,  rea- 
sonable, common  sense,  and  humane 
method  by  which  to  achieve  constructive 
modification  of  a  welfare  program." 
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The  Unconquerable  Human  Spirit 


HERE    IS   A   HISTORY,"    SAID   SHAKES- 

pcare,  "in  all  men's  lives."  Hu- 
man history  is  made  meaningful  by  the 
unity  emerging  from  diversity.  Here, 
surely,  is  as  much  diversity  as  any  seven 
books  could  represent.  Here,  at  least,  is 
a  striking  reminder  of  the  infinite  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  human  aspiration 
and  achievement.  But  the  unifying 
principle  is  easily  discerned.  It  is  the 
unquenchable  fire,  the  incredible  resili- 
ence, and  the  absolute  indestructibility 
of  the  human  spirit. 

The  most  substantial  and  probably  the 
most  important  of  these  volumes  is  R.  F. 
Harrod's  excellent  study  of  the  charac- 
ter and  work  of  the  greatest  economic 
theorist  of  our  generation.  In  his  lucid 
explanation  of  Keynes'  major  economic 
concepts,  Harrod  makes  abundantly 
clear  the  extent  to  which  Keynes 
struggled  against  stubborn  and  powerful 
conservative  opposition  in  gaining  recog- 
nition and  acceptance  of  such  unortho- 
dox theories  as  vast  government  expendi- 
ture for  public  works,  the  necessity  of 
distinguishing  between  "savings"  and 
funds  utilized  for  investment,  the  rela- 
tionship of  national  income  and  re- 
sources to  federal  budgets,  and  the  safe 
limits  of  taxation. 

Valuable  and  comprehensible  to  the 
lay  reader  as  the  elucidation  of  Keynes' 
economic  theories  are,  the  chief  interest 
and  power  of  this  book  to  me  lies  in 
the  full  length  portrait  it  draws  of 
Keynes  the  man.  We  see  him  vividly 
in  the  formative  years  of  childhood,  as 
a  student,  and  later  as  a  fellow  at 
Oxford,  as  a  lover  and  patron  of  the 
arts  moving  freely  and  easily  among 
his  distinguished  friends  in  the  "Blooms- 
bury  Circle,"  and  above  all,  as  an  in- 
defatigable public  servant  and  crusader 
for  social  and  political  ideals. 

As  an  economic  and  political  theorist, 
Harrod  regards  Keynes  as  the  most  bril- 
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liant  man  of  his  time  and  compares  him 
favorably  with  Adam  Smith  and  Ric- 
cardo.  But  beyond  the  power  of  his 
intellect,  the  author  feels  that  Keynes' 
true  genius  lay  in  his  "goodness,"  which 
burned  within  him  as  a  flame  "exceed 
ing  that  granted  to  most  mortals." 
Along  this  line,  the  biographer  con- 
tinues: "A  soul  thus  endowed  is  in- 
domitable, even  to  death,  in  the  face  of 
its  supreme  enemy.  .  .  .  For  Keynes  the 
supreme  enemy  was  the  use  of  power 
for  unworthy  or  irrelevant  or  trivial  mo- 
tives, to  frustrate  an  opportunity  for  im- 
proving the  lot  of  man."  The  evidence 
would  seem  to  bear  out  this  conclusion. 


/~\  N'OTHER  MAN   IN  WHOM  THE  FLAME  OF 

goodness  burned  with  a  pure,  white  light 
was  Rufus  Jones,  whose  name  for  more 
than  half  a  century  has  been  synonymous 
with  the  best  in  American  Quakerism 


and,  even  more  particularly,  with  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
founding.  By  birth  and  upbringing,  he 
seemed  destined  from  the  beginning  to 
play  the  role  he  did  as  teacher,  philoso- 
pher, and  interpreter  of  the  distinctive 
and  essential  elements  of  traditional 
Quakerism.  Important  as  his  contribu- 
tions were  as  a  teacher  of  many  genera- 
tions of  Haverford  students,  and  as  a 
profound  and  in  some  respects  an  origi- 
nal thinker  in  the  area  of  traditional  and 
contemporary  mysticism,  his  greatest 
contributions,  as  Hinshaw  clearly  sets 
forth,  were  in  other  directions. 

More  than  any  other  single  figure,  he 
restored  to  the  Society  of  Friends  a 
measure  of  its  original  seventeenth 
century  vision  and  inculcated  a  spirit  of 
unity  among  Friends  throughout  the 
world  based  upon  the  related  concepts 
of  "the  inner  light"  and  of  humanitarian 
service.  Through  his  innumerable  con- 
tacts and  friendships  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  through  his  lec- 
tures and  books,  he  was  as  much  as  any 
American  of  our  time  a  power  for 
spiritual  idealism  translated  into  practi- 
cal social  concerns  and  services.  Mr. 
Hinshaw's  book  is  on  the  whole  a  thor- 
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ough,  sensitive, 
readable,  and  ac- 
curate portrait.  As 
one  who  had  the 
privilege  of  know- 
ing Rufus  Jones 
personally,  I  feel 
that  this  biog- 
raphy has  effec- 
tively caught  the 
real  flavor  of  the 
man  in  all  his 
breadth  and  purity  of  spirit. 

This  same  deep  sense  of  urgency,  this 
same  overpowering  conviction  of  a  call 
from  God  to  fulfill  an  appointed  destiny 
fired  the  spirit  of  Florence  Nightingale. 
From  the  time  when  she  first  saw  the 
vision  at  the  age  of  sixteen  until  her 
death  she  carried  on  a  continuous 
struggle  against  a  succession  of  gigantic 
obstacles.  First,  it  was  her  wealthy  and 
socially  prominent  family  which  bitterly 
opposed  her  becoming  a  nurse.  Then, 
during  and  after  her  service  with  the 
British  Army  in  the  Crimea  it  was  the 
stupidity  and  ineptitude  of  both  military 
and  civil  officialdom  which  thwarted  her 
at  every  turn.  In  the  later  stages  of 
her  life  in  England  it  was  a  combination 
of  severe  ill-health  and  continued  politi- 
cal red  tape  and  indifference  which 
forced  her  to  fight  tooth  and  nail  for 
every  inch  of  the  ground  she  gained  in 
improving  sanitation  and  hospital  con- 
ditions both  in  the  armed  services  and 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  England.  Mrs. 
Woodham-Smith,  on  the  basis  of  much 
newly  uncovered  material,  has  here  pro- 
duced a  richly  documented  yet  excitingly 
inspiring  study. 


*N  A  SOMEWHAT  NARROWER  BUT  EQUALLY 

untrodden  path,  Louis  Braille  turned 
darkness  'into  light  and  death  into  life. 
Blinded  in  early  childhood  through  a 
tragic  accident  in  his  father's  saddler 
shop,  he  also  heard  the  divine  command 
at  an  incredibly  tender  age.  Already  dis- 
tinguished in  his  early  twenties  as  an 
organist  and  'cellist,  the  one  supreme 
goal  toward  which  he  strove  incessantly 
was  the  development  of  the  means  by 
which  the  blind  become  self-respecting, 
normal,  useful  members  of  society.  His 
story,  now  told  fully  for  the  first  time 
and  based  upon  material  exhumed  from 
various  European  libraries,  follows  the 
same  tragic  yet  glorious  pattern  of  in- 
domitable will  and  unswerving  purpose 
ultimately  winning  out  over  callousness, 
arrogance,  and  incompetence  in  high 
places.  Mr.  Kugelmass  has  here  written 
a  brief  but  fascinating  biography. 
The  "pioneer  doctor,"  Lewis  J.  Moor- 


man, had  other  kinds  of  obstacles  to 
overcome — those  of  the  wilderness  and 
the  frontier.  In  this  somewhat  rambling 
autobiography  which  is  replete  with  first 
hand  personal  anecdotes  he  recounts  his 
experiences,  first  as  a  country  and  small 
town  general  practitioner  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,'  and  the  Territory  of  Okla- 
homa, and  later  as  a  prominent  tubercu- 
losis specialist  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
In  this  field,  where  he  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  State  University 
medical  school  and  hospital  and  active 
in  the  development  of  public  health 
services,  Dr.  Moorman's  own  life  his- 
tory is  significantly  identified  with  the 
major  advances  of  the  last  thirty  years 
in  the  prevention,  control,  and  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis.  It  is  a  lively,  in- 
formative, and  historically  significant 
story. 


•f»-S  A  REVELATION  OF  INFINITE  CAPACITY 

of  the  human  spirit  to  survive  adversity, 
to  rebound  time  after  time  in  the  face 
of  crushing  blows,  the  story  of  Ethel 
Waters  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
astonishing  of  all.  Born  and  raised  un- 
der the  most  sordidly  tragic  of  slum  con- 
ditions, contending  with  depravity, 
drunkenness,  and  cruelty  in  her  own 
family  from  her  earliest  childhood,  she 
saw  life  among  both  Negroes  and  whites 
lived  at  its  most  squalid  and  degraded 
levels.  Yet,  miraculously,  she  herself 
avoided  degradation.  Endowed  with  a 
beautiful  and  unusual  voice  as  well  as 
with  natural  dramatic  talent,  through 
sheer  will-power,  courage,  and  strength 
of  character,  she  has  risen  to  the  top  of 
her  profession  as  an  actress.  From  her 
own  point  of  view,  the  secret  of  it  all 
is  God.  As  a  young  girl,  at  a  revival 
meeting  she  was  overcome  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence  of  God.  She 
was  convinced  then,  and  has  been  in- 
creasingly certain  through  the  years  that 
God  is  her  intimate  guide  and  protector. 


Rufus  Jones  with  his  devout,  disciplined  J 
Quaker    background    also    caught    tnis 
feeling  at  an  early  age,  and  retained  it  I 
throughout  his  life.    Could  the  contrast  | 
be  any  sharper?     How  infinite,  indeed, 
are  the  varieties  of  religious  experience. 
In  her  lusty,  earthy  idiom,  and  with 
disarming  candor,  Miss  Waters  tells  her  • 
wonderfully  colorful  and  gripping  story. 


1    HE    DARKER    SIDE    OF    THE    HUMAN    PIC- 

ture  is  represented  by  Uncle  Joe  Cannon 
of  Illinois.  For  a  longer  time  than  was 
good  for  the  nation  or  for  himself  het 
ruled  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
an  iron  hand.  On  occasion  his  tyranny 
extended  over  into  the  Senate,  the  White : 
House,  and  the  Republican  Party.  The 
older  he  grew  and  the  firmer  his  hold 
became,  the  more  intolerant  his  re- 
action to  all  opposition.  He  was  the 
original,  self-styled  stand-patter,  and  he 
stood  pat  to  the  end  of  his  days  - 
against  labor,  against  tariff  reform, 
against  monopoly  control,  against  every 
liberal  concept  of  his  time.  He  was 
overthrown  at  long  last  largely  through 
the  valiant  efforts  of  Robert  M.  LaFol- 
lette.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it 
was  the  common  people,  the  rank  and 
file  of  both  parties,  who  toppled  Cannon 
from  his  throne.  It  was  still  another  vic- 
tory for  the  human  spirit,  activated  on 
a  mass  basis.  The  author,  who  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  propounds 
the  thesis,  probably  valid,  that  it  was 
not  the  liberals  but  the  reactionaries  like 
Cannon,  who,  by  their  defiance  of  the 
public  interest,  forced  the  movement 
toward  the  welfare  state  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  now  find  ourselves. 

In  the  main,  this  group  of  biogra- 
phies strikes  a  high  level  of  literary  and 
scholarly  competence.  They  provide  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  distinction  which 
biographical  writing  has  achieved  in  the 
twentieth  century. 


Other  New  Books 


SEVEN   DECISIONS   THAT   SHAPED 
HISTORY,  by  Stunner  Welles.  Harper. 


THIS  NEW  VOLUME  FROM  THE  HAND 
of  a  former  Undersecretary  of  State 
makes  even  clearer  than  before  the  great 
loss  to  government  service  of  a  man  of 
his  abilities.  The  present  brief  sketches 
point  up  his  knowledge  of  history, 
languages,  diplomacy,  and  world  prob- 
lems, and  especially  of  Latin  America, 


and  at  the  same  time  illumine  his  per- 
sonality and  give  important  sidelights  on 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  rela- 
tion to  foreign  policy.  Most  important 
of  all,  the  volume  shows  how  a  number 
of  decisions  at  crucial  moments,  no  mat- 
ter how  unconnected  they  appear,  all 
played  a  related  part  in  determining  the 
history  of  the  world  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come. 

The  first  great  problem  involved  the 
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decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  appeal 
to  the  world  on  Armistice  Day  1937  for 
agreement  on  essential  principles  of  in- 
ternational conduct  and  the  best  means 
of  insuring  their  observance,  on  the  best 
of  securing  a  real  reduction  in 
armaments  and  of  insuring  all  peoples 
equal  treatment  in  economic  relations. 
Given  acceptance  of  his  proposal,  the 
President  then  would  have  invited  other 
nations  not  yet  involved  in  wars  to  join 
with  the  United  States  in  working  out 
an  Executive  Committee  to  carry  for- 
ward the  plans.  The  President  was  per- 
suaded to  abandon  the  idea  and  so  "the 
last  frail  chance"  to  spare  humanity 
World  War  II  was  gone.  In  this  chap- 
ter, the  note  of  discordant  relations  be- 
tween Mr.  Hull  and  Mr.  Welles  begins, 
and  runs  like  a  note  of  doom  through 
the  whole  volume. 

The  second  of  the  seven  sketches  gives 
carefully  weighed  evidence  that  any 
other  policy  than  the  one  we  followed 
in  relation  to  Vichy  would  have  en- 
dangered Anglo-American  control  of  the 
Atlantic  before  as  well  as  after  Pearl 
Harbor  and  would  have  postponed  the 
ultimate  victory  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

The  third  chapter  somewhat  less 
cogently  reasons  that  a  total  trade  em- 
bargo, imposed  by  the  Nine  Powers  and 
backed,  if  necessary,  by  force  could 
have  compelled  the  Japanese  army  to 
abandon  its  plans  for  aggression,  but 
that  between  1939  and  1941,  the  im- 
position of  an  oil  and  scrap  embargo 
!n  a  crippled  Britain  and  a  not  yet  fully 
armed  United  States  would  have  incited 
an  already  berserk  Japan  to  move  faster 
and  attack  Malaya  and  the  Netherlands 
I'-.isi  Indies  quickly. 

One  of  the  important  chapters  is  con- 
cerned with  Mr.  Welles'  attempt  to  get 
all  the  American  republics  to  agree  on 
a  joint  breach  of  relations  with  the  Axis 
and  on  measures  necessary  to  prevent 
any  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
from  becoming  a  base  for  subversive  ac- 
tivities against  American  countries  al- 
ready at  war.  Here  arose  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  basic  difficulties  between  Mr. 

i  Hull  and  Mr.  Welles — a  matter  on  which 
Mr.  Welles  does  not  mince  words.  How- 
ever history  judges  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  story,  the  present  volume 

.  indicates  how  slow  has  been  our  prog- 
ress in  human  relations  when  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  his  able  Undersecretary 
can  get  into  such  an  impasse  in  per- 

•  sonal  relations. 

Another  decision  involved  that  of  post- 

1  ponement  of  political  and  territorial  de- 
cisions until  the  end  of  the  war.  The 

t  President's  decision  to  create  a  postwar 


world  organization  founded  on  justice 
and  international  law  rather  than  to 
form  an  alliance  of  great  military 
powers  to  carve  up  the  world  into 
spheres  of  influence  was  momentous,  as 
Mr.  Welles  shows,  and  the  beginning 
of  a  practical  dream  of  a  world  at  peace. 
The  last  chapter  on  "Policy  for  To- 
day" but  reaffirms  one's  belief  that  some- 
how means  must  be  found  for  Mr. 
Welles  once  more  to  serve  his  country. 
JANE  PERRY  CLARK  CAREY 
Assistant  Professor  of  Government 
Barnard  College 

THE   NINETEEN. FIFTIES   COME 
FIRST,  by  Edwin  G.  Nourse.  Holt.  #2 

DR.  NOURSE FORMER  CHAIRMAN  OF 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
to  the  President — here  writes  on  infla- 
tion, but  his  great  concern  is  not  the 
measure  of  inflation  now  with  us  but 
rather  the  attitudes  and  practices  by  in- 
dividuals and  groups  that  have  kept  the 
economy  on  an  inflationary  course.  That 
is  to  say,  he  does  not  undertake  to  dis- 
cuss specific  means  to  combat  inflation, 
since,  as  he  points  out,  the  necessary 
policies  have  been  indicated  by  other 
competent  persons. 

Instead  he  discusses  why  it  is  that 
we  do  not  part  company  with  inflation, 
although  almost  everyone  decries  its 
dangers  and,  by  now,  the  least  economic- 
minded  among  us  can  comprehend  the 
damage  it  has  done  in  shearing  away  a 
large  part  of  the  value  of  savings  that 
individuals  had  put  by  for  later  years. 

Dr.  Nourse  examines  two  sets  of  fac- 
tors to  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
thoughful  citizen  might  well  put  his 
mind.  One  is  the  great  fear  of  eco- 
nomic depression  that  has  haunted  us 
since  the  1930's.  Its  positive  counter- 
part is  our  determination  to  maintain 
full  employment — a  goal  set  down  as  a 
national  responsibility  in  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  which  created,  among 
other  things,  the  President's  Economic 
Council  whose  initial  chairman  was  Dr. 
Nourse. 

The  other  chief  factor  that  Nourse 
looks  at  is  our  individualism,  which  is 
in  some  respects  a  facet  of  our  concern 
for  freedom.  A  distrust  of  centralized 
power  is  a  significant  element  of  our 
thinking  in  this  vein. 

In  the  name  of  individual  freedom 
and  full  employment,  we  are,  Dr. 
Nourse  points  out,  indulging,  practices 
that  menace  both.  Despite  our  avowed 
dislike  of  centralized  power,  the  major 
organized  groups  —  farmers,  workers, 
businessmen  —  have  increasingly  used 
the  government  as  an  instrumentality  in 
attaining  their  ends.  They  are  relying 


on  political  means  to  deal  with  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  decisions  obtained 
through  government  then  require  that 
the  government  be  given  related  powers 
of  enforcement.  This  is  all  done  under 
the  banner  of  individual  freedom.  While 
utilizing  group  strength  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  individual,  are  we  in  fact 
seeing  individualism  run  riot?  Impor- 
tant in  the  protection  sought  for  the 
individual  is  economic  security;  but  in 
our  flight  from  anything  that  looks 
like  deflation,  we  are  pursuing  inflation. 

These  things  we  are  doing  are  not 
essentially  a  result  of  the  tumult  of  war 
and  its  aftermath.  Dr.  Nourse  usefully 
— although  very  briefly — sketches  the 
formal  development  of  the  three  major 
economic  groupings,  indicating  the 
origin  of  some  of  our  present  thinking. 

What  needs  recognition  by  more  per- 
sons is  that  an  inflationary  bias  is  a 
component  of  full  employment.  We  need 
to  learn  how  to  live  with  and  not  simply 
how  to  enjoy  or  exploit  the  freedom 
that  the  economic  security  of  full  em- 
ployment gives  us.  Dr.  Nourse  has  com- 
plete faith  that  we  can  achieve  continu- 
ing well-being,  "policies  for  permanently 
improving  the  condition  of  working  peo- 
ple." He  himself  has,  in  other  writings, 
indicated  the  feasibility  of  a  greatly  en- 
larged national  income.  But,  as  the  title 
of  his  present  book  implies,  what  we 
do  in  the  short  run — today  and  in  the 
next  few  years — will  be  significant  in 
what  is  open  to  us  in  the  long  run. 

SYLVIA  STONE 

Assistant  Research   Director 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 

THE  MAKING  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION, 
by  Emory  S.  Bogardus.  Association 
Press.  #4 

CHURCH  LOBBYING  IN  THE  NA- 
TION'S CAPITAL,  by  Luke  Eugene 
Ebersole.  Macmillan.  £2.75 

PRESSURES  ON  CONGRESS:  A  Study 
of  the  Repeal  of  Chinese  Exclusion,  by 
Fred  W.  Riggs.  King's  Crown  Press. 
£3.75 

PROBABLY  MORE  STUDENTS  HAVE  EX- 
plored  the  field  of  public  opinion 
formation  during  the  past  decade  than  in 
all  the  preceding  years.  The  psycho- 
logical warfare  contests  of  World  War 
II  were  quickly  followed  by  the  cold, 
war  battles  for  men's  minds.  Both  are 
fertile  grounds  for  inquiry. 

A  recent  addition  to  this  literature  is 
the  "Making  of  Public  Opinion,"  by 
Emory  S.  Bogardus,  a  member  of  the 
social  psychology  faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California.  The  book 
is  designed  as  a  guide  for  groups  seek- 
(Continued  on  page  236) 
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the  official  conference  proceedings 


An  attractively  designed  book  in  a  durable  cloth  binding  containing  the  complete  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  Plenary  sessions,  the  35  work  groups,  the  panel  meetings  and  related 
major  addresses  and  technical  papers.  As  the  official  Conference  document,  it  will  be  an  inval- 
uable source  book  which  should  be  placed  in  schools  and  colleges  as  well  as  in  public  and  pro- 
fessional libraries  and  health  and  welfare  agencies.  This  volume  will  be  a  prized  possession  for 
each  delegate  to  the  Conference  and  for  the  offices  and  libraries  of  each  participating  organiza- 
tion. 400  pages,  $4.00  per  copy.  Also  available  in  paper  binding,  $2.00  per  copy. 

clothbound  (HPI-51-76)     paperbound  (HPI-51-76A) 

fact  finding  report:  a  digest  (new  and  revised) 

A  corrected  a"nd  revised  condensation  of  the  full  Fact  Finding  Report  prepared  for  the  Confer- 
ence by  its  Fact  Finding  staff  with  the  cooperation  of  some  200  specially  qualified  individuals, 
institutions  and  research  groups.  More  than  150  changes  and  corrections  have  been  made  and  24 
new  pages  have  been  added  to  the  original  version  distributed  to  delegates  at  the  Conference. 
Part  I  describes  the  process  of  growth  in  "The  Making  of  a  Healthy  Personality" ;  Part  II  consists 
of  "Implications  for  the  Conduct  of  Social  Institutions."  It  is  essential  background  material  for 
lay  and  professional  workers  who  deal  with  children  and  young  people.  Two  colors,  200  pages, 
6"x9",  paper  bound.  1-9  copies,  $1.00  each.  10-24  copies,  90c  each.  25-99  copies,  80c  each.  100 
or  more  copies,  75c  each.  (HPI-51-73) 

a  chart  book  (new  and  revised) 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  75  charts  which  present  basic  data  on  the  Nation's  children  and  young 
people,  their  families,  their  home  situations,  health,  social  services,  employment,  education,  and 
their  situation  as  young  citizens  of  the  world.  It  contains  29  major  corrections  which  have  been 
made  in  the  original  version  distributed  to  delegates  at  the  Conference.  Accompanying  each  chart 
is  a  brief  statement  summarizing  and  supplementing  the  material  on  the  chart.  It  was  prepared 
for  the  Conference  from  detailed  statistics  supplied  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  government  and 
by  qualified  non-governmental  sources.  It  is  extremely  helpful  in  making  use  of  the  other  Con- 
ference materials  and  as  an  up-to-date  reference  in  preparing  speeches  and  reports.  Three  colors, 
160  pages,  7^"xlO",  paper  bound.  1-9  copies,  $1.00  each.  10-24  copies,  90c  each.  25-99  copies, 
80c  each.  100  or  more  copies,  75c  each.  (HPI-51-74) 

the  conference  platform 

This  contains  the  Recommendations  adopted  in  the  final  Plenary  session  and  the  Conference  Pledge 
to  Children.  Organizations  and  groups  whose  work  concerns  child  life  .will  want  this  pamphlet 
in  quantity  for  distribution  to  their  members  and  to  individuals  whose  cooperation  they  seek  in 
carrying  forward  their  programs,  interpreting  the  work  of  the  Conference,  and  stimulating  fol- 
low-up activities.  Two  colors,  24  pages,  5%"x8^"-  1-24  copies,  15c  each.  25-49  copies,  12^c 
each.  50-999  copies,  lOc  each.  1,000  or  more  copies,  7^c  each.  (HPI-51-72) 


the  pledge  to  children— a  scroll 

The  17  points  of  the  Conference  Pledge  to  the  Nation's  children  are  presented  on 
type  paper,  handsomely  decorated.  This  scroll  is  suitable  for  display  in  schools, 
buildings,  exhibits  and  window  arrangements,  and  will  serve  as  a  platform  aid 
discussion  leaders.  Three  colors,  16"x25".  1-9  copies,   50c  each.    10-24  copies, 
copies,  35c  each.  50  or  more  copies,  25c  each. 

Printed  on  lighter  weight  paper,  12"xl8^4".  1-9  copies,  lOc  each,  10-24  copies, 
more  copies,  5c  each. 
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NORTON  BOOKS  ON 
PSYCHIATRY 


A  monumental  new  study 
of  the  human  personality  by 

KAREN  HORNEY,  M.D. 

Neurosis  And 
Human  Growth 

In  her  newest  and  most  important 
book,  Dr.  Horney  sets  forth  her 
deeply  considered  theory  of  the 
causes  and  development  of  a  neu- 
rosis. Throughout  the  work,  she 
stresses  the  forces  that  can  re- 
verse this  process  and  lead  the 
individual  toward  true  self-reali- 
zation. 

"In  the  wilderness  of  psychologi- 
cal guidance  books  .  .  .  (her)  voice 
is  clear  and  helpful  ...  an  im- 
portant and  constructive  docu- 
ment."— Martin  Gumpert,  N.  Y. 
Times.  $4.50 

How  childhood  anxieties  relate 
to  social  upheavals 

Childhood  and  Society 

by  ERIK  H.  ERIKSON 

This  book  combines  the  insights 
of  clinical  psychoanalysis  with  a 
new  approach  to  cultural  anthro- 
pology. "A  major  contribution  to 
the  much-needed  synthesis  of  the 
social  and  biological  sciences.  .  .  . 
Profoundly  stimulating."  -  The 
Survey.  $4.75 

A  new,  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  a  basic  book 

Psychotherapy 

by  PAUL  SCHILDER,  M.D. 

Edited  by  Lauretta  Bender.  M.D. 

This  new  edition  of  the  late  Paul 
Schilder's  work  makes  available 
one  of  the  best  presentations  ever 
written  on  psychotherapeutic 
techniques  and  procedures  which 
has  come  to  be  widely  accepted  in 
the  profession.  The  new  edition 
contains  selected  additions  from 
his  later  writings,  and  is  anno- 
tated, with  a  bibliography  by  Dr. 
Bender.  $5.00 

at  all  bookstores 

W.  W.  NORTON  &  COMPANY 

101  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 


Letters  &  Life 

from  page  233 

ing  to  find  a  way  through  the  rapidly 
growing  propaganda  jungle  and  to  iden- 
tify the  all-too-frequent  damming  of 
the  streams  of  mass  communication 
which  bring  most  of  us  practically  all 
of  what  we  know  of  the  world  beyond 
our  vision. 

Professor  Bogardus  repeats  the  usual 
pattern  of  the  social  scientists,  notably 
Leonard  W.  Doob  (who,  incidentally, 
is  referred  to  as  Lawrence  Doob  all  the 
way  through  the  book).  One  exception 
to  this,  however,  is  the  special  emphasis 
put  on  the  value  of  the  discussion  group 
in  forming  public  opinion.  As  a  po- 
tential, this  medium  is  significant;  in 
practice,  it  is  defintely  limited  in  effec- 
tiveness. 

The  author's  proposal  for  "legislation 
against  unsound  propaganda"  strikes  this 
reviewer  as  another  version  of  "there 
ought  to  be  a  law"  thinking.  To  raise 
just  one  problem,  who  would  decide 
what  was  "unsound"?  His  program  for 
training  youth  "to  recognize  all  the 
gross  propaganda  techniques"  sounds 
impressive  on  paper  but  some  prelimi- 
nary classroom  experiments  along  this 
line  have  not  proved  too  successful.  He 
seems  overly  impressed  by  the  bogey  of 
advertisers'  pressure  on  newspapers,  a 
pressure  which  exists  just  often  enough 
to  justify  mention  but  not  often  enough 
to  warrant  the  space  allotted  it  so  fre- 
quently by  many  non-journalists. 

The  book,  however,  does  round  up 
current  work  in  the  field.  This  reviewer 
especially  liked  the  section  of  four  case 
histories  in  public  opinion — -woman  suf- 
frage, prohibition,  the  Japanese  Amer- 
icans during  World  War  II,  and  the 
1948  presidential  election  campaign. 

The  other  two  books  illustrate  the  ex- 
panding research  in  a  somewhat  allied 
field — lobbying  by  special  interests  in 
Washington.  One  concentrates  on  a 
minute  segment  of  the  lobby  while  the 
other  recites  the  story  of  the  passage  of 
a  single  law. 

Professor  Ebersole  has  studied  the  nar- 
row field  of  pressure  on  government  by 
religious  groups.  He  first  identifies  them 
and  then  analyzes  their  methods.  His 
over-all  conclusions  are  summarized  in 
these  sentences  taken  from  different 
pages  of  his  final  chapter: 

"There  is  at  present  no  Protestant 
politico-ecclesiastical  machine  comparable 
in  power  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in 
its  day.  .  .  .  The  evidence  accumulated 
in  this  study  is  too  limited  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusion  as  to  whether  Catholic 


lobbies  constitute  a  politico-ecclesiastical 
machine  organized  to  bring  pressure  by 
influencing  votes.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  strength  of  Catholic  lobbying 
efforts  centering  in  Washington  derives 
from  long,  continuous,  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  legislation  and  law- 
makers; from  the  loyalty  of  some  Catho- 
lic government  officials;  and  from  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  administration  of  the 
law." 

The  third  book  is  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese  ex- 
clusion act  during  World  War  II.  As 
a  case  history,  it  attempts  to  pinpoint 
how  Congress  operates  under  various 
pressures  to  enact  a  law.  The  author 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  files 
of  Representative  Walter  Judd  and  others 
interested  in  the  legislation,  and  the  story 
is  very  fully  documented. 

HILLIER  KRIEGHBAUM 
Associate  Professor  of  Journalism 
New  Yorl(   University. 

A  CLASSIFIED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 
GERONTOLOGY  AND  GERIAT- 
RICS,  by  Nathan  W.  Shock.  Stanford 
University  Press.  #15 

TRENDS  IN  GERONTOLOGY,  by  Na- 
than W.  Shock.  Stanford  University 
Press.  #2.50 

THE  SOCIAL  AND  BIOLOGICAL 
CHALLENGE  OF  OUR  AGING  POP- 
ULATION: Proceedings  of  the  Eastern 
States  Health  Education  Conference, 
March  31 -April  1,  1949.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity  Press.  #2.75 

THE  BODY  OF  GERIATRIC  AND  GERONTO- 
logical  literature  is  steadily  growing, 
and  the  majority  of  such  publications 
show  a  desire  for  better  analysis  and 
orientation  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
field.  Dr.  Nathan  W.  Shock,  chief  of  the 
section  on  gerontology  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  has  taken  on  him- 
self to  edit  a  classified  bibliography  of 
gerontology  and  geriatrics  which  includes 
over  18,000  references  in  fourteen  lan- 
guages. He  must  have  invested  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  in  this  under- 
taking, for  which  he  has  earned  the 
deep  appreciation  of  everybody  who  is 
active  in  gerontological  research.  A 
volume  like  this  was  just  what  was  need- 
ed to  integrate  the  widely  different  areas 
which  are  today  involved  in  the  prob- 
lems of  aging.  This  book  will  be  an  in- 
dispensable source  of  information  for 
every  agency  and  every  individual  ac- 
tively engaged  in  old  age  research.  The 
references  have  been  classified  in  small 
subgroups  of  less  than  150  items.  The 
book  is  most  carefully  indexed. 

At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Shock  has  pub- 
lished a  companion  book,  "Trends  in 
Gerontology,"  in  which  he  surveys  the 
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iroblems  of  an  aging  population  which 
i\x-  t'ace  today,  and  outlines  a  ground 
ilan  for  their  solution.  This  book,  again, 

8  s  a  most  useful  guide  to  the  variety  of 
projects   and   institutions   which   are  at 

1  «-ork    in    this    country    and    abroad    to 
gather    the    necessary    medical    and    so- 
uilogical  knowledge. 
A  report  on  the  Eastern  States  Health 
Education   Conference,   1949,   sponsored 
i\  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine, 
has   heen    published    under   the   title   of 
''The  Social  and  Biological  Challenge  of 
lyng  Population."  Authorities  from 
all    relevant    fields — public    health,    care 
f  the  chronically  ill,  population  control 
nd  analysis,  clinical  medicine,  biology, 
Tutrition,  and  genetics — have  combined 
o  discuss  the  problem  posed  by  the  large 
nd  growing  old  age  group  of  our  popu- 
ation.   Is  is  significant  that  the  contribu- 
ors   were   encouraged   to   raise   in   their 
>resentations   questions   for   which   they 
jid    not    have   answers.     As    always   in 
.ymposia   of   this   kind,    short  cuts   and 
rather    superficial    surveys   are    unavoid- 
able.   However,  as  a  whole  we  receive  a 
stimulating   introduction  into  the  many 
aspects  of  the  problems  of  old  age,  and 
here    are    such    outstanding    papers    as 
Dr.  David  Seegal's  "On  Longevity  and 
:he  Control  of  Chronic  Diseases,"  and 
)r.    Kdward    B.    Allen's    "Psychological 
?actors   That   Have   a   Bearing  on   the 
Aging  Process,"   which  contain  a  great 
nany  new  and  constructive  ideas. 

MARTIN  GUMPERT,  M.D. 
\cif   Yorl(  City 

FROM  WEALTH  TO  WELFARE,  by 
Harry  K.  Girvetz.  Stanford  University 
Press.  #5 

TO  CALL  A  BOOK  TIMLLY  IS  NOT 
merely  to  infer  that  it  is  seasonable, 
that  it  has  arrived  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment. At  least,  when  I  call  "From 
Wealth  to  Welfare"  a  timely  book  I 
mean  to  imply  that  it  meets  a  real  need 
of  the  present.  Its  appearance,  in  other 
words,  constitutes  a  fortunate  event. 

The  main  intention  of  this  work  is  to 
bring  clarity  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "liberalism."  Professor  Girvetz  pro- 
poses at  the  outset  a  discrimination  be- 
tween two  varieties  of  liberalism,  namely, 
that  liberalism  which  may  be  called 
"classical"  and  that  which  is  contempor- 
ary. Classical  liberalism,  which  came  in- 
to prominence  in  the  nineteenth  century 
(although  nourished  in  many  preceding 
periods),  was  founded  upon  the  concept 
of  freedom,  and  what  the  newly  en- 
franchised middle  classes  wanted  was 
freedom  from  the  state, 

Contemporary  liberalism,  on  the  other 


hand,  proceeds  from  the  conception  ot 
security.  It  assumes  that  freedom  with- 
out security  has  become  a  kind  of  de- 
lusion. If,  however,  the  need  for  security 
is  a  prerequisite  for  stability  in  the  mod- 
ern world,  from  whence  is  security  to 
be  derived?  Contemporary  liberalism,  in 
sharp  contrast  with  classical  liberalism, 
places  emphasis  upon  the  positive  state, 
the  very  entity  feared  most  by  the  earlier 
liberals,  and  assumes  that  the  guarantees 
of  security  can  come  only  from  govern- 
ments dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  their 
citizens. 

Professor  Girvetz,  happily,  does  not 
fall  into  the  error  so  common  with 
those  who  strive  to  make  sharp  historical 
contrasts  of  neglecting  the  "law"  of 
continuity.  Contemporary  liberalism, 
with  its  emphasis  upon  security  and 
planning,  is  in  one  sense  an  extension  of 
classical  liberalism,  and  the  sense  in 
which  this  is  so  precipitates  a  subtle 
and  formidable  problem.  Can  the  posi- 
tive state  which  is  espoused  by  modern 
liberals  conduct  its  welfare  programs 
without  endangering  the  basic  liberties 
of  citizens?  It  is  this  very  question 
which  troubles  so  many  temperamental 
contemporary  liberals  who  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  make  the  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  liberalism. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  off  the  edge  of 
enjoyment  which  may  come  to  prospec- 
tive readers  of  "From  Wealth  to  Wel- 
fare" by  defining  or  describing  Profes- 
sor Girvetz's  resolution  of  this  dilemma, 
but  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  it  is 
the  most  satisfying  display  of  sound  rea- 
soning I  have  thus  far  encountered  in 
this  context.  The  modern  liberal  need 
not  betray  his  traditional  allegiance  to 
the  idea  of  freedom  in  order  to  move 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  a  genuine 
welfare  society.  This  is  Professor  Gir- 
vetz's thesis  and  it  is  one  which  enlists 
my  wholehearted  concurrence.  And,  I 
might  add,  that  his  language  and  his 
logic,  both  of  which  reveal  the  marks 
of  a  genuine  scholar,  represent  no  bar- 
rier to  clear  comprehension  and  de- 
lightful reading. 

EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 
Former  Professor  of  Social  Philosophy, 
New  Yorf(  School  of  Social  Wor\ 

VERSUS:  REFLECTIONS  OF  A  SO- 
CIOLOGIST, by  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild. 
Philosophical  Library.  $53.75 

THIS  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  PROFESSOR  FAIR- 
child's  essays  is  presented  by  his 
former  students,  colleagues  and  friends 
to  do  him  honor  on  his  retirement  from 
the  Graduate  School  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Actually  it  is  Professor  Fair- 
child  who  is  doing  himself  honor,  for 
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of  any  organization .... 

you'll  want  this  practical,  lively 
handbook  that  tells  how  to 
have  more  effective  meetings, 
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group  dynamics,  these  tested 
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Will  you  RETIRE 

YOUNG  ENOUGH 

to  enjoy  it? 

Do  you  really  want  to  work  all  your  life? 

You  can  take  life  easy  a  lot  sooner  than  yon  think  If  you 
know  where  it  costs  less  to  live,  and  where  you  can  earn  a 
small  income  from  a  part-time  business  or  job,  you  can 
afford  to  retire  sooner,  even  now  perhaps 

One  of  the  best  features  of  "Where  to  Retire  on  a  Small 
Income"  is  that  every  town.  city,  or  region  described  was 
selected  because  it  offers  opportunities  to  get  part-time  Or 
seasonal  jobs  or  to  open  a  part-time  business. 
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With  this  book  you  learn, 
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where  you  can  buy  a  farm  for  only  $2500), 
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the  world,  yet  close  to  neighbors, 
—  where  you  can  go  fishing  all  year  round,  where  you  can  go 

hunting,  boating,  swimming,  and  always  have  a  good  time. 
— where  your  hobby  will  bring  you  an  income, 
— where  you  stand  the  best  chance  of  living  longer 
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the  essays  themselves,  written  between 
1915  and  1937  and  here  reprinted  with- 
out change  except  for  some  titles,  have 
extraordinary  freshness,  trenchancy,  and 
interest  in  a  world  of  which  at  least 
their  original  readers  could  hardly  have 
dreamed. 

The  change  in  titles  was  made  to  point 
up  a  motif  the  pieces  have  in  common, 
though  it  was  not  evident  to  the  author 
until,  looking  back,  he  could  see  the 
course  of  a  pattern  of  thought  of  which 
he  had  not  been  consciously  aware  at 
the  time.  "Versus"  does  not  indicate 
antipathy  toward  the  world  or  his  fel- 
low men;  certainly  few  men  in  a  genera- 
tion are  blessed  with  as  wide  and  active 
interests  and  sympathies  as  Henry  Pratt 
Fairchild.  It  indicates,  rather,  "the 
essential  tragedy  of  choice"  that  dogs 
mankind,  not  necessarily  choice  between 
good  and  evil  but,  more  often,  between 
two  goods  that  are  mutually  exclusive 
or  two  evils,  of  which  one  must  pick 
one  and  may  hope  to  pick  the  lesser. 
Thus  the  essays  here  brought  together 
deal  with  profits  vs.  prosperity,  popula 
tion  vs.  peace,  liberty  vs.  security,  popu- 
larity vs.  pedagogy,  statistics  vs.  common 
sense,  labor  vs.  leisure,  hunger  vs.  love, 
and  so  on. 

In  the  decades  during  which  these 
pages  were  written,  the  United  States 
underwent  one  war,  two  peaks  of  pros- 
perity, and  its  most  catastrophic  depres- 
sion. It  is  fun  as  well  as  thought-pro- 
voking to  look  back  at  this  zigzag 
course  with  the  benefit  of  Professor  Fair- 
child's  stimulating  and  informal  com- 
ments on  the  times  and  on  humanity. 
The  soundness  of  his  insight  into  his 
fellow  men  and  their  "institutions"  is 
evidenced  more  remarkably  by  the  light 
these  essays  cast  forward  on  the  even 
more  sweeping  course  of  events  in  the 
world  and  the  United  States  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  MARY  Ross 

Wilton,  Conn. 

THE  IMPACT  OF  SCIENCE  ON  SO- 
CIETY,  by  Bertrand  Russell.  Columbia 
University  Press.  $2 

SCIENCE  AND  COMMON  SENSE,  by 
James  B.  Conant.  Yale  University  Press. 
$4 

OF  SOCIETIES  AND  MEN,  by  Caryl  P. 
Haskins,  with  an  Introduction  by  Van- 
nevar  Bush.  Norton.  $4.50 
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ERTRAND       RuSSELL's       LECTURES      ADD 

nothing  to  what  he  has  said  before, 
but  they  furnish  a  brief  and  refreshing 
summary  of  what  science  has  done  to 
our  ways  of  thinking,  to  our  technical 
and  economic  relations,  and  to  shape  the 
choices  today  confronting  us.  These 
choices  are  either  a  bold  expansion — and 
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use — of  the  resources  for  human  freedom  ! 
and  welfare  which  science  has  made  pos- 
sible or  orderly  submission  to  some  au- 
thoritarian system,  the  two  leading  aspir- 
ants —  communism  and  Catholicism  — 
being  equally  repugnant  to  Russell. 

President  Conant  attempts  to  relate 
science  to  common  sense  in  the  hope  of 
making  it  more  intelligible  and  mean- 
ingful to  the  layman.  That  is  a  laud- 
able effort  which  we  should  by  all 
means  encourage;  but  it  is  in  effect  a 
propaganda  to  convert  the  heathen  to  a 
strange  and  foreign  ideology,  to  use  an 
outlandish  expression.  For  the  common 
sense  of  any  period  or  culture  is  the  ac- 
cepted body  of  beliefs  and  understand- 
ings and  rules  by  which  people  ex- 
plain their  world,  adjust  their  difficul- 
ties, solve  their  problems,  and  manage 
their  practical  affairs,  including  their 
warfares.  This  common  sense  has  al- 
ways faced  science  as 
strange  and  hostile.  Yet 
it  is  urgent  to  get  every- 
body to  reconcile  his 
common  sense  with  sci- 
ence, if  some  of  us  are  not  to  use  science 
to  destroy  our  world. 

To  further  the  assimilation  of  science, 
Dr.  Conant  and  his  associates  at  Harvard 
University  have  contributed  a  promising 
merger  of  science  teaching  with  the 
general  education  program.  This  book 
presents  a  number  of  epochal  scientific 
discoveries  in  the  background  of  pre- 
vailing assumptions,  customs,  and  ways 
of  thinking.  Dr.  Conant  first  makes 
the  reader  appreciate  the  problems  in- 
volved as  common  sense,  rather  than  re- 
mote, abstract  speculations  like  those  that 
learned  monks  discussed  in  their  clois- 
ters. Then  he  analyzes  the  problems 
and  the  course  of  the  solution  as  in  line 
with  the  common  sense  procedures  of 
people  everywhere.  The  investigators 
used  common  sense  reasoning,  they  mac 
tentative  guesses  and  suppositions  which 
they  tried  out  under  practical  working 
conditions;  they  proved  some  of  their 
assumptions  worthless;  but  others 
worked.  All  this  is  common  sense. 

However,  for  many  centuries  com- 
mon sense  was  chiefly  dogma  promul- 
gated by  authority;  and  this  only 
scholars  or  dignitaries  could  discuss  or 
argue  about,  while  ordinary  workers  and 
artisans  accepted  without  question.  Yet 
the  day's  work  yields  a  common  sense  of 
its  own — the  outcome  of  people's  experi- 
ence with  the  ways  in  which  materials 
behave.  The  common  sense  of  prevail- 
ing doctrine,  cultivated  in  more  sophis- 
ticated forms  by  the  upper  classes,  some- 
times combined  with  the  common  sense 
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of  workers  in  the  experimental  method 
of  trial  and  error.  So  science  had  its 
beginnings;  it  uses  mathematics  and 
rigorous  thinking,  but  also  the  work- 
shop— called  laboratory  for  short.  Of 
course,  science  has  reached  far  beyond 
that  complacent  ignorance  which  in  the 
past  called  itself  common  sense;  and  has 
become  something  more  complex  and 
tie  than  any  civilization  ever  had. 
Dr.  Haskins  discusses  various  types  of 
iociations  and  aggregations  among  hu- 
man beings,  other  animals  and  insects, 
the  relationship  among  the  members  and 
the  meaning  of  parasitism,  slavery  and 
other  "social"  phenomena.  His  chief  in- 
terest is  in  the  advantage  for  future  hu- 
man development  of  various  political 
and  social  patterns.  The  chapters  on 
totalitarianism  and  democracy  are  in- 
teresting. The  book  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a  systematic  analysis  but  is  frankly 
speculative  and  based  on  analogies.  It 
is  very  informative  and  stimulating. 

BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 
Educator  and  writer 

STATEMENT    ON    RACE,     by    Ashley 
Montagu.  Schuman.  $2 

THIS  MIGHT  BE  CALLED  A  BOOK  ON 
race  to  end  race,  for  we  are  asked 
to  drop  the  term  altogether  and  speak 
only  of  ethnic  groups.  Why?  Because 
"it  is  easier  to  re-educate  people  by  a 
new  conception  with  a  new  term."  And 
who  says  so?  The  experts — twelve  scien- 
tists from  eight  different  nations,  who 
met  in  Paris  in  December  1949,  under 
the  auspices  of  UNESCO,  to  draft  a 
statement  on  race  which  was  then 
checked  by  other  scientists  in  different 
countries. 

After  agreeing  on  twenty-one  para- 
graphs related  to  various  phases  of  the 
subject,  this  UNESCO  statesmen!  was 
sent  to  all  member  nations,  asking  that 
it  be  given  the  widest  publicity  and  used 
in  classrooms  throughout  the  world. 

This  book,  written  by  the  man  who 
drafted  and  edited  that  UNESCO  state- 
ment, is  "an  extended  discussion  in 
plain  language  of  that  statement,  which 
was  necessarily  very  compact,  in  sum- 
mary form,  and  assumed  considerable 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  non-spe- 
cialist reader." 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  simplifying 
conclusive  principles  for  the  average 
reader,  perhaps  the  most  important  con- 
tribution of  the  statement  to  modern 
thinking  is  the  buttressing  of  the  ethic 
of  universal  brotherhood  through  the 
scientific  principle  supported  by  the 
latest  biological  studies,  "that  man  is 
born  with  drives  toward  cooperation, 


To  inform  the  responsible  citizen 
of  his  role  in  a  defense  economy 

Defense  Without 
Inflation 


By  ALBERT  G.  HART 

Professor   of  Economics, 
Columbia  University 


with    A    PROGRAM    FOR    ACTION    BY   THE    COMMITTEE 
ON    ECONOMIC    STABILIZATION 


Here  is  an  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  concerned  with  national  issues 
to  sit  down  with  some  of  America's 
ablest  experts  and  learn  from  them 
how  we  may  mobilize  for  defense 
without  a  ruinous  inflation. 
Albert  G.  Hart  tells  how  the  defense 
program  is  likely  to  affect  taxes, 
prices,  wages  and  salaries,  interest 
rates,  property  values,  savings,  etc. 
— gives  you  the  background  to  un- 
derstand the  pressing  questions  of 
public  policy  and  personal  welfare 
now  facing  America. 
A  panel  of  four  top-ranking  experts 


counsel  with  Hart  and  add  a  chapter 
of  their  own.  They  assess  the  meas- 
ures necessary  for  stabilization— 
what  they  will  be  and  how  they  will 
work — their  long-range  as  well  as 
their  immediate  effect.  They  offer 
their  considered  opinion  that  it  is 
possible  for  our  country  to  arm  with- 
out a  serious  reduction  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  IF  we  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  now.  Theirs  is  a  rigorous 
yet  hopeful  prescription  for  bringing 
America's  vast  economic  power  fully 
into  play  both  for  defense  and  a  high 
living  standard.  $2.00 


At  your  bookstore  or  from 
THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FUND         •         330  West  42nd  Street.  New  York  18 
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Illustrated,  624  pages,  fully  indexed. 
Price  $5  postpaid. 
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services  affecting  the  well-being  of  children.  Abigail  A.  Eliot,  Coordinator. 
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ISLAND  PRESS 

COOPERATIVE, 

INC. 

470  West  24th   St.,  N.Y.C.   11 

TOWN  MEETING  FOR  AMERICA, 

by   Wm.  Brass  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Our  U.  S.  constitution  gives  us 
power  to  rebuild  our  world  relation- 
ships, to  take  the  lead  in  planning 
for  a  real  world  government.  Use 
this  power,  and  we  may  avert  a 
World  Civil  War. 
Paper-bound  $2.00  Cloth-bound  $3.00 

THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM:    its  sig- 

nificance,  Strength  and  Solu- 
tion, by  Leroy  J.  Mont- 
gomery 

A  searching  analysis  by  a  Negro 
minister,  with  the  one  solution — a 
spiritual  one — clearly  pointed  out. 

$.50 

MARGARET  DREIER  ROBINS:  Her 

Life,  Letters  and  Work,  by 
Mary  E.  Dreier. 

The   moving,   first  biography   of   a 
beloved  leader  of  the  woman's  trade 
union  movement.  Jacket  comments  by 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Harold  Ickes,  and    < 
William  Green.  $4.00 


DON'T  MISS 


A  TWENTY-PAGE  SYM- 
POSIUM REVIEW  of  the 
important  new  book  by  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  Glueck  — 
Unraveling  Juvenile  Delinquency 
consisting  of  appraisals  by 
outstanding  authorities  in 
the  various  fields  affected  by 
the  book 

MORRIS  PLOSCOWE 
PAUL  W.  TAPPAN 
MARION  E.  KENWORTHY 
C.  WESLEY  DUPERTUIS 
ROBERT  M.  LINDNER 
JUSTINE  WISE  POLIER 
HENRY  WYMAN  HOLMES 
EDWIN  BIDWELL  WILSON 

and  an  extended  foreword  by 
JUSTICE  FELIX  FRANK- 
FURTER of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

REPRINTS  40  cents 

HARVARD  LAW  REVIEW 

Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


and    unless    those    drives    are    satisfied, 
men  and  nations  alike  fall  ill." 

The  channeling  of  these  ideas  to  the 
general  public  should  result  in  the  re- 
writing of  many  college  texts  in  biology, 
psychology,  and  sociology.  Most  such 
texts  still  confine  the  list  of  our  innate 
drives  to  the  hunger  for  air,  food,  water, 
elimination,  sleep,  and  sex.  Today,  the 
average  man  is  told  by  the  scientists  of 
the  world  that  he  has  an  innate  drive 
for  cooperation  and  love.  This  should 
make  the  job  of  the  religionist  much 
easier.  College  bull  sessions  won't  need 
to  spend  so  much  time  in  arguing 
about  religion  vs.  science.  They  agree 
that  "my  neighbor  is  myself."  Let  us 
hope  the  bull  sessions  will  set  the  atten- 
tion of  today's  youth  on  how  to  release 
this  innate  urge  for  cooperation,  so  that 
our  institutions  based  on  competition 
will  be  revolutionized  into  units  of  social 
interaction  based  on  love.  Time  is  of 
the  essence.  We  are  very  sick  today. 

RACHEL  DAvis-DuBois 
Director,  Workshop  /or  Cultural  Democ 
racy,  New  Yor^  City 

HOW  TO  RAISE  FUNDS  BY  MAIL,  by 
Margaret  M.  Fellows  and  Stella  A. 
Koenig.  McGraw-Hill.  $4 

YOUR  REVIEWER  CONSIDERS  THIS  NEW 
book  a  welcome  "must"  for  the  shelf 
of  every  professional  and  volunteer  fund- 
raiser who  uses  any  direct  mail  promo- 
tion. Board  members  and  trustees, 
often  asked  to  vote  on  policy  concerning 
fund-raising,  should  also  have  this  book 
for  background  knowledge  because  it 
shows  the  great  detail  of  plans,  mechan- 
ics, and  clerical  labor  involved  in  a  di- 
rect mail  program. 

As  the  first  book  exclusively  on  the 
subject  of  raising  funds  by  mail  for  non- 
profit organizations,  it  is  notable.  The 
fact  that  each  of  the  two  authors  has  had 
over  twenty-five  years  of  personal  experi- 
ence raising  funds  through  the  mail  for 
two  well-known  New  York  social  agen- 
cies makes  it  doubly  so.  They  have  put 
more  than  theory  or  just  reporting  the 
practical  experience  of  others  into  this 
work.  They  have  discussed  the  items 
most  important  to  them  for  achieving 
results.  Successes  as  well  as  failures  out- 
lined in  simple  language  should  convey 
to  any  reader  the  plus  methods  of  ap- 
proach as  well  as  the  pitfalls  to  be 
avoided. 

In  the  increasingly  competitive  market 
of  fund-raising  (there  are  half  a  million 
organizations  in  the  United  States  rais- 
ing money  for  themselves  or  others), 
and  in  the  face  of  rapidly  rising  costs  of 
labor,  printing,  and  supplies,  "How  to 
Raise  Funds  By  Mail"  seems  a  distinct 


contribution  to  the  fields  of  welfare  and 
education.  Coverage  is  indicated  by 
some  of  the  subjects  of  the  eighteen 
chapters:  examples  and  discussion  of 
good  and  bad  letters,  production,  types 
of  return  envelopes  to  send;  detailed  in- 
formation on  building  and  maintaining 
mailing  lists;  useful  facts  about  getting 
the  most  out  of  your  post  office;  testing 
results;  choosing  the  prospects;  experi- 
enced tips  on  how  to  save  money. 

Every  fund-raiser  who  uses  the  mails 
successfully  knows  that  money,  time, 
and  goodwill  can  be  wasted  through  lack 
of  knowledge.  This  book,  carefully  fol- 
lowed, should  eliminate  many  mistakes 
and  subsequent  losses.  The  format  is 
attractive  and  many  illustrations  are  in- 
cluded. MADELINE  DANE  Ross 
Community  Relations 
Cfrild  Study  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

WARRIOR  WITHOUT  WEAPONS,  by 
Dr.  Marcel  Junod.  Macmillan.  $4 

DR.  MARCEL  JUNOD  HAS  WRITTEN  A 
moving,  personal  account  of  a  dec- 
ade of  service  as  a  delegate  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  humanitarian  missions  which  took 
him  from  the  battle  zone  of  Abyssinia  in 
1935  to  service  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  followed  closely  by  World  War 
II  activities  in  Germany,  Greece,  the  oc- 
cupied countries  of  Europe,  and  finally 
the  Far  East  including  Manchuria — and 
Hiroshima. 

Keyed  to  a  surging  background  of 
historic  events  and  people,  the  book  de- 
scribes International  Red  Cross  Commit- 
tee programs  of  aid  to  prisoners  of  war 
and  medical  and  relief  missions.  The 
ideal  of  every  International  Red  Cross 
Committee  operation  is  respect  for  the 
human  being,  victor  or  vanquished,  with 
the  Red  Cross  as  a  symbol  of  victory 
gained  by  man  himself  as  he  alleviates 
the  sufferings  of  enemies  and  of  friends. 
Dr.  Junod  feels  that  in  accepting  Red 
Cross  responsibility  he  is  not  exempt 
from  the  risk  of  battle  but  appears  be- 
tween the  two  'adversaries  as  a  defender 
of  humanity's  rights. 

Though  the  goals  of  the  International 
Committee  are  as  broad  as  man's  deepest 
will  for  good,  their  activities  have  been 
limited  by  the  willingness  of  nations  to 
permit  them  to  function.  Because  the 
Geneva  Conventions  when  written  did 
not  envisage  mass  terrorization  of  whole 
civilian  populations,  the  International 
Committee  was  helpless  to  stop  this. 
The  dreadful  plight  of  Russian  prisoners 
of  war  in  German  slave  camps  and  of 
civilian  victims  bestially  treated  in  con- 
centration camps  were  known  to  the 
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International  Committee.  Despite  their 
efforts  they  were  helpless  to  correct  these 
conditions — in  the  first  instance,  because 
the  Soviet  Union  was  not  a  signatory  to 
the  International  Convention  governing 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
in  the  second  because  there  was  no 
governing  international  agreement  on  the 
treatment  of  civilian  war  victims. 

The  section  on  Spain  is  noteworthy 
for  its  insight  into  the  human  drama 
connected  with  prisoner  of  war  work 
(including  the  release  of  the  novelist, 
Arthur  Koestler),  the  maneuvering  that 
preceded  the  exchanges,  the  harassment 
from  both  sides  for  names,  and  the  be- 
sieging by  relatives  from  both  sides.  Five 
million  messages  for  prisoners  of  war 
were  transmitted  in  Spain  alone.  During 
World  War  II,  Geneva  became  the  great 
notice-board  of  stricken  Europe  as  mil- 
lions of  people  sought  their  relatives 
through  the  International  Committee. 

In  the  Far  East  there  were  dramatic 
experiences  connected  with  the  difficult 
problems  of  securing  Japanese  consent  to 
the  inspection  of  prisoner  of  war  camps 
in  Manchuria.  This  mission  was  cli- 
maxed by  Dr.  Junod's  visit  to  Hiro- 
shima as  a  member  of  the  first  com- 
mission of  inquiry.  His  report  on  the 
devastation  and  the  task  confronting  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  is  grim  indeed. 
From  his  extensive  experiences  Dr. 
Junod  sees  the  horrors  of  war,  the 
famines,  the  bombings,  arrests,  and  de- 
spair— ravages  affecting  all  mankind.  By 
implication  this  book  is  as  much  an 
indictment  of  peoples  and  nations  that 
ort  to  warfare,  as  it  is  a  tribute  to 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
MELVIN  A.  GLASSER 
Associate  Director 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS  IN  ACTION, 
by  Eugene  P.  Chase.  McGraw-Hill.  #4.50 

TIME,"  SOMEONE  HAS  SAID,  "iS  A 
gentleman."  In  all  the  criticism, 
disapproval,  and  discouragement  which 
has  been  expressed  about  the  United  Na- 
tions there  has  seldom  been  a  recognition 
of  the  short  span  of  time,  no  matter  how 
one  measures  it,  that  the  international 
organization  has  been  in  operation.  This 
book  by  Professor  Eugene  P.  Chase,  of 
Lafayette  College,  shows  that  five  years 
— the  life  of  the  United  Nations — have 
been  barely  enough  for  it  to  get  started 
and  yet  have  been  long  enough  to  indi- 
cate a  trend,  and  to  produce  certain  ac- 
complishments. These  may  not  be  com- 
pletely satisfactory,  or  sensational,  but, 
as  Professor  Chase  says,  "organizations 
improve  as  they  function.  .  .  .  Every 


job  well  done  counts  in  the  tally  toward 
better  jobs  better  done  in  the  future." 
This  book  is  no  appeal  for  blind  al- 
legiance. It  is,  rather,  an  excellent  refer- 
ence book  on  the  formation  of  the  UN 
and  its  activities  up  to  December,  1949; 
the  Korean  crisis  is  briefly  mentioned  in 
the  Preface.  Considerable  attention  is 
given  to  the  drafting  of  the  Charter  at 
San  Francisco  in  1945,  although,  even 
now,  not  all  can  be  told  of  what  went 
on  in  committee  rooms,  or  at  delegates' 
receptions. 

The  historical   summary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assemblies  of  1947,  1948,  and  1949, 
both   as   to  procedural   and   substantive 
problems,  with  a  detailed  examination  of 
the    problem    of 
Palestine,  is  highly 
useful;    one    gains 
perspective  on  some 
of  the  moments  of 
high  tension  which 
threatened  to  "dis- 
turb    the     peace" 

from  day  to  day,  but  which  have  been 
relaxed  through  the  UN's  "good  offices." 
A  third  section  reviews  briefly  the  re- 
maining organs  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Specialized  Agencies,  giving 
mainly  the  membership  and  functions  of 
each,  but  no  itemized  record  of  their 
accomplishments. 

The  reader  is  indebted  to  Professor 
Chase  for  a  valuable  and  comprehensive 
research  job,  clearly  presented,  without 
beating  of  drums  or  slinging  of  slogans. 
The  book  gives  much  material  for  the 
speaker  and  the  serious  student,  but  it 
will  not  convince  the  isolationist  or  the 
apathetic — nor  is  it  intended  to.  The 
main  value  is  the  recording  of  the  facts 
of  five  years  of  development  of  the  in- 
ternational organization  and  its  em- 
phasis on  the  idea  that  the  United  Na- 
tions is  a  political  arena,  where  political 
battles  are  fought  with  political  weapons 
— and  that,  if  all  were  peace  and  con- 
cord, the  United  Nations  would  have  a 
far  less  important  role  to  play. 

JULIE  D'ESTOURNELLES 
Executive  Director 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation 

AMERICAN  VANGUARD,  edited  by 
Charles  I.  Glicksburg.  Cambridge  Pub- 
lishing Company.  #3.50 

WITH  STORIES  BY  THIRTY-ONE  ICONO- 
clastic  writers,  this  collection  tells 
what  the  younger  generation  is  think- 
ing and  feeling  about  our  age  of  crisis 
and  catastrophe.  Though  the  stories 
run  the  gamut  of  experience — childhood, 
adolescence,  love,  sex,  anti-Semitism, 
war,  death — the  predominant  mood  is 
frustration  and  suffering.  The  preoccu- 


Philosophical  Library  Books 

EINSTEIN:  Out  of  My  Later  Years 

Here  is  Einstein  the  philosopher,  scientist,  ana 
man  ...  an  independent  and  uncompromising 
thinker  unencumbered  by  traditional  prejudices, 
inhibitions  and  limitations  in  the  world  of  today. 

$4.75 

DICTIONARY  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

by  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild 

Provides  a  precise  working  terminology,  helping 
to  avoid  both  academic  and  popular  misunder- 
standings. $6.00 

EUROPEAN  IDEOLOGIES 

Edited  by  Feliks  Gross 

A  survey  of  the  social,  economic  and  political 
ideas  of  Europe  by  24  distinguished  American 
and  European  experts.  $12.00 

20TH  CENTURY 

ECONOMIC  THOUGHT 

Edited  by  Glenn  E.  Hoover 

In  this  provocative  book,  20  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  of  our  time  are  analyzed  by 
eminent  economists.  $12.00 

20TH  CENTURY  SOCIOLOGY 

Edited  by  Gurvitch  &  Moore 

Major  developments  in  modern  sociological  sci- 
ence presented  by  a  group  of  outstanding  soci- 
ologists. "  $6.00 

Expedite  Shipment  by  Prepayment 
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CHRISTIANS 
AND  JEWS 

A  Psychoanalytic  Study 
by  RUDOLPH  M.  LOEWENSTEIN 

This  is  certainly  the  most  con- 
cise, comprehensive,  dispas- 
sionate, yet  deeply  humane 
interpretation  of  the  attitudes 
of  Christians  and  Jews  toward 
each  other  —  their  historical 
development,  their  function  in 
the  life  of  the  individual.  The 
solution,  like  the  problem,  is 
complex  and  has  not  been 
oversimplified.  It  is  rooted  in 
the  author's  new  and  thought- 
provoking  explanation:  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  form  a  cultural 
pair,  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other. 

S3.25 

At  Your  Bookstore 
or  order  directly  from 

International  Universities  Press,  Inc. 

227  West  13  St.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ROAD  AHEAD 

A  PRIMER  OF  CAPITALISM  AND  SOCIALISM 
By   Dr.   Harry  W.    Laidler 

has  bi-en  included  In  the  DEBATE  HANDBOOKS  as 
one  of  the  reference  books  to  be  used  In  the  high 
school  debate  this  year  on  the  subject  of  the  WEL- 
FARE STATE. 

If   this   book   were  made   required   reading   for  every 

boy  and  girl  in  tie  IT.  S.  it  would  make  the  building 

of  the  GOOD  SOCIETY  of  the  future  infinitely  easier. 

Cloth   Bound  $1.00        Paper  Covered  50c 
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Our  other  publications  are: 
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Cloth   Bound   $1.50       Paper  Covered    $1.00 
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Cloth  Bound  75o  Paper  Covered  35c 

JV2H,4V,°nK?   OR  THE  COMING  "AGE  OF 
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DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROCESS 
IN  FAMILY  COUNSELING 

Evolving  Concepts  through  Practice 

Edited  by  M.  Robert  Gomberg 
and   Frances  T.   Levinson 

Caseworkers,  supervisors,  psychiatrists, 
others  contribute  to  this  presentation  of 
current  philosophy  and  practice  in  Jew- 
ish Family  Service  of  New  York.  Major 
divisions  of  the  book:  diagnosis  and 
process,  family  counseling  illustrated, 
counseling  and  psychiatry,  supervision 
and  staff  training,  research,  illustration 
of  family  life  education.  $3.75 
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OF  AMERICA 
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pation  with  the  traumatic  and  tragic 
aspects  of  life,  though  distressing,  is 
poignantly  real. 

In  quality  the  book  is  very  uneven, 
but  with  genuine  skill  some  of  these 
young  writers  develop  the  pervasive 
sense  of  evil  until  it  becomes  alive,  in- 
volving both  writer  and  reader  in  a 
common  feeling  of  guilt.  At  least  five  of 
the  stories  deserve  special  comment. 

"The  Stars  are  Black,"  by  Norman  A. 
Wasserman,  is  a  graphic  tale  of  war  and 
the  cruel  irony  of  a  death  that  is  the 
negation  of  love.  "A  Day  of  Rest,"  by 
Vladimar  Babikoff,  is  a  symbolic  story 
of  a  man  whose  life  is  reduced  to  the 
absurd  level  of  killing  cockroaches.  "The 
Onlooker,"  by  Bernice  Kavinoky  Isaac- 
son, is  a  restrained  story  of  a  crippled 
woman  who  gives  herself  in  selfless  sacri- 
fice until  in  a  moment  of  crisis  she  finds 
herself  just  that— selfless,  without  iden- 
tity, "a  ghost."  "The  Day  Papa  Died," 
by  Samuel  Neiman,  is  a  moving  story  of 
family  crisis,  describing  the  eerie  rela- 
tionship of  the  living  to  the  immutable, 
the  dead.  In  "The  Other  People,"  by 
Warren  Adler,  a  man  tries  desperately 
to  divest  himself  of  blame  for  all  the 
sordidness  of  life,  finding  the  faceless 
"other  people"  responsible  for  his  crimes 
and  for  the  world's  ugliness. 

Dr.  Charles  I.  Glicksberg,  the  editor 
of  this  volume,  contends  that  the  writer 
in  our  society  has  little  chance  to  sur- 
vive, much  less  achieve  recognition,  if  he 
insists  on  presenting  his  own  point  of 
view  rather  than  what  is  commercially 
"popular"  and  profitable.  He  suggests 
subsidization  by  colleges  and  universi- 
ties as  a  feasible  way  of  assuring  honest 
artists  a  chance  to  do  their  work.  The 
New  School  for  Social  Research  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  set  such  an 
encouraging  example  in  this  field. 

ELIZABETH  LANCASTER  ASHLEY 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

PHILANTHROPIC  GIVING,  by  F.  Emer- 
son Andrews.  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

#3 

HERE  IS  THE  FIRST  COMPREHENSIVE 
survey  of  public  and  private  philan- 
thropy in  the  United  States  covering  the 
past  two  decades,  from  World  War  I 
down  to  the  present.  Broad  changes  in 
this  period — the  increased  area  of  gov- 
ernment responsibility,  new  patterns  in 
the  churches  and  private  social  agencies, 
the  emergence  of  the  idea  of  federated 
giving,  the  development  of  broader  con- 
cepts of  philanthropy — all  these  are  ush- 
ering in  a  new  era  of  giving,  Mr.  An- 
drews believes.  How  these  factors  have 
unfolded  and  are  affecting  the  future 


outlets  for  private  philanthropy,  he 
shows  in  a  many-faceted  report.  Mr. 
Andrews'  style  of  presentation  is  so  sim- 
ple and  so  interspersed  with  interesting 
historical  flash-backs  that  the  book  is 
thoroughly  readable  for  the  layman  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  And  that  is  its 
second  unique  aspect.  It  is  the  first 
comprehensive  textbook  on  giving  ever 
written  for  the  philanthropic  private  in- 
dividual. 

Presumably  this  is  the  solid  citizen, 
man  or  woman,  who  is  a  board  or  com- 
mittee member  in  the  community  wel- 
fare agency  or  chest,  likely  to  be  chosen 
for  leadership  in  local  welfare  cam- 
paigns, and  a  substantial  donor.  Chapters 
on  "Avoiding  Charity  Rackets,"  Taxa- 
tion Factors,"  and  "The  Voluntary  Wel- 
fare Agencies"  are  clearly  designed  for 
his  protection.  If  he  is  thinking  of  setting 
up  a  sizable  fund  to  do  good  over  a 
period  of  time,  chapters  on  "Education 
and  the  Arts,"  and  "Financing  Re- 
search" will  bring  him  up  to  date  on  the 
fields  that  are  already  fairly  well  covered 
by  philanthropy  and  those  that  still  lie 
fallow.  Government  and  private  funds 
alike  have  favored  applied  research  and 
have  concentrated  on  the  non-contro- 
versial natural  sciences,  Mr.  Andrews 
finds.  Pure  research  has  lagged  in  this 
country,  and  the  social  sciences  have 
been  neglected.  While  the  author  for 
the  most  part  preserves  great  detachment 
in  the  presentation  of  material,  he  taps 
repeatedly  the  need  for  more  social  re- 
search. "Foundations  are  the  'venture 
capital'  of  philanthropy,"  he  declares. 
"They  are  the  only  important  agencies 
in  America  free  from  the  political  con- 
trols of  legislative  appropriations  and 
pressure  groups,  and  free  from  the  lay 
controls  of  needing  to  temper  programs 
to  the  judgments  and  the  prejudices  of 
current  contributors." 

In  a  comprehensive  discussion  of 
"Foundations  and  Community  Trusts," 
covering  the  general  foundation,  family 
fund,  and  fund  within  a  community 
trust,  one  gathers  that  Mr.  Andrews 
favors  the  type  of  general  and  family 
foundation  in  which  the  trustees  have 
discretion  as  to  spending  principal,  or 
are  directed  to  expend  both  income  and 
principal  within  a  given  period. 

As  a  professional  in  the  fund  raising 
field,  I  find  the  chapter  on  "Fund  Rais- 
ing" good  in  its  discussion  of  federated 
giving  and  community  chests  but  inade- 
quate on  professional  fund  raising. 
There  is  far  more  to  professional  fund 
raising  than  the  slick  routine  of  cam- 
paign literature,  committee  organization, 
and  report  luncheons  outlined  by  Mr. 
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Andrews.  A  fund  raising  firm  is  hired 
only  when  the  client  cannot  raise  the 
money  himself,  and  it  has  to  put  into  the 
campaign  the  elements  of  strength  which 
ho  lacks — knowledge  of  community  re- 
sources, strategy  in 
handling  people  and 
situations,  a  high  order 
of  public  relations. 
These,  with  unremitting 
hard  work,  are  the  fac- 
tors that  really  make 
the  campaign  routine 

ilr.    Nor  is  the  pro- 

nal     fund     raising 
agency    a    "collection- 
rirm."     Please,  Mr.  Andrews!     The  pro- 
fessional never  collects  the  money — it  is 
the  volunteer. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  a  thorough  man  and, 
except  for  a  mild  divagation  such  as  this, 
never  makes  a  broad  statement  that  is 
not  well  backed  by  facts.  An  awesome 
amount  of  research  has  gone  into  the 
statistical  tables.  For  this  reason  "Phil- 
anthropic Giving"  is  recommended  read- 
ing not  only  for  the  layman  but  for  ex- 
ecutives of  philanthropic  agencies  and 
institutions,  and  for  professionals  in  the 
fund  raising  and  public  relations  fields. 
\t-iv  Yor/^  City  HELEN  DENMAN 

THE     POOR     MAN'S     PRAYER,     by 
George  Boyle.   Harper.  $2.50 

CREDIT     FOR     THE     MILLIONS,     by 
Richard  Y.  Giles.  Harper.  #2.50 

THESE       TWO       BOOKS       GIVE       A       GOOD 
account  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  credit  union  movement  in 
North  America.     They  are  quite  unlike 
in  content  and  style. 

"The  Poor  Man's  Prayer"  is  a  story 
of  the  work  of  Alphonse  Desjardins. 
Written  in  somewhat  popular  fashion,  it 
is  inspiring  in  that  it  shows  how  much 

|  good  a  man  of  humble  origin  and  only 
average  qualifications  can  do  if  he  puts 
his  heart  and  mind  to  it.  So  many  of 
1 1  that  we  are  either  inadequately 
prepared  or  inadequately  endowed  for 
any  good  task  that  we  sit  back  and 
attempt  nothing.  But  Alphonse  Desjar- 
dins, like  Socrates,  felt  an  inner  com- 
pulsion. He  brought  to  Quebec  the 
ideas  of  Schulze-Delitzsch  and  Raiffei- 
SLMI  who  had  worked  in  Germany  to  pro- 
\  ulc  credit  facilities  for  the  common 
people.  After  many  trials  and  errors 

\'  he  succeeded  in  bringing  into  existence 

I  the  credit  union,  or  what  is  known  to- 
day in  Canada  as  the  caisse  populaire. 
Finally  after  much  effort,  in  which  even 
his  good  wife  at  times  lost  faith,  Desjar- 

i  dins'  work  received  the  approval  of  the 


Catholic   Church   and   from   then  on   it 
progressed  rapidly. 

"Credit  for  the  Millions,"  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  story  of  the  origin  and   de- 
velopment of  credit  unions  in  the  United 
States.     Recognition    is 
given  to  Desjardins  for 
helping  start  the  move- 
ment   in    the    United 
States;  also  to  the  Rus- 
sell    Sage     Foundation 
and   to  Edward   A. 
Filene,  the  Boston  mer- 
chant whose  money  sup- 
ported the  establishment 
of  credit  unions  in  the 
United  States  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

One  who  believes,  as  the  reviewer 
does,  in  encouraging  thrift  and  financial 
independence  cannot  oppose  the  forma- 
tion of  credit  unions.  They  have  a  place 
in  our  economy  and  in  all  efforts  to  de- 
velop mutual  aid  through  group  or- 
ganization. On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
folly  to  argue  that  they  are  now  in  a 
position  to  take  over  the  field  of  con- 
sumer credit.  This  is  clearly  shown 
even  in  Quebec  where,  in  spite  of  the 
work  of  Alphonse  Desjardins  and  his 
followers,  the  small  loan  lenders  have 
found  a  fruitful  field  for  their  work. 

It  seems  to  the  reviewer,  too,  that 
Mr.  Giles  has  spoken  too  slightingly  of 
the  efforts  of  small  loan  companies 
operating  under  the  Uniform  Small 
Loan  Act  to  drive  out  the  high  rate 
lenders.  For  example,  he  says,  "... 
there  is  something  unfair  about  taking 
the  loan  companies  seriously  when  they 
claim  to  be  enemies  of  the  loan  sharks. 
This  is  at  least  half  trade  puffery,  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  soap  and  toothpaste  ads 
that  promise  health,  wealth,  and  happy 
marriage."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  it  is  not  the  credit  unions  that  have 
driven  out  loan  sharks,  but  the  com- 
panies operating  under  the  Uniform 
Small  Loan  Act  in  various  states  who 
have  insisted  on  enforcement  of  the  Act 
and  the  penalizing  of  those  who  will- 
fully disobey  it. 

The  first  great  gain  in  providing  credit 
for  the  small  borrowers,  it  seems  to 
the  reviewer,  was  in  recognizing  that 
there  was  a  legitimate  need  for  con- 
sumer loans,  something  which  commer- 
cial banks  seemingly  had  not  under- 
stood nor  made  any  effort  to  supply. 
Ignorance  on  this  point  is  what  brought 
in  the  loan  sharks,  just  as  the  boot- 
leggers filled  the  vacuum  created  by  the 
National  Prohibition  Act.  There  is  still 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  this 
field.  Certainly  it  is  necessary  still  to 
have  close  supervision  of  all  agencies  en- 
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gaged  in  supplying  loans  in  one  form  or 
another.  Competition  helps  keep  the 
business  practices  clean  and  above  hoard, 
but  competition  alone  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  eliminate  unfair  practices  and 
the  exploitation  of  the  poor  and  ignorant. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  field  of  con- 
sumer finance  during  the  present 
century.  Even  the  banks  have  now  seen 
the  light,  and  the  leading  men  in  the 
various  lending  groups  are  regularly  to 
be  found  working  for  the  elimination  of 
bad  practices  and  the  development  of 
higher  business  standards  in  dealing 
with  their  customers. 

Louis  N.  ROBINSON 
Economist  and  Sociologist,  Retired 

A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LABOR,  by  Frank 
Tannenbaum.  Knopf.  $2.75 

T  IS  TO  BE  HOPED  THAT  THE  WIDE  READ- 

ing  this  book  deserves  will  not  be  pre- 
vented by  its  title.  Actually,  this  is  a 
study  of  the  place  of  the  labor  union  in 
American  life  as  a  social  no  less  than  an 
economic  force,  as  an  institutional  ex- 
pression designed  to  extend  the  influence 
in  operating  affairs  of  democratic  pur- 
poses and  processes.  Perhaps  its  most 
striking  quality  is  the  maturity  and 
sanity  of  its  approach;  the  author  never 
"views  with  alarm."  Behind  his  state- 
ments is  a  lifetime  of  observation,  ex- 
perience, and  reflection  which  make  the 
presentation  at  once  detached  yet  im- 
bued with  a  rational  social  passion. 

This  study  reveals  the  role  of  the  labor 
union  as  a  truly  conserving  and  moral 
force.  It  comprises,  the  author  says,  "a 
revulsion  against  social  atomization  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  divorce  of  owner 
and  worker  from  their  historical  func- 
tion as  moral  agents  in  industry  on  the 
other."  The  note  of  moral  responsibility 
in  the  conduct  of  our  productive  life  is 
maintained  throughout;  it  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  maturity  of  approach,  be- 
cause clearly  the  time  is  past  when  mat- 
ters of  union  functioning  can  be  dis- 
sociated from  their  moral  aspect. 

Further,  Professor  Tannenbaum 
shrewdly  says,  "If  the  corporation  is  to 
survive,  it  will  have  to  be  endowed  with 
a  moral  role  in  the  world,  not  merely 
an  economic  one."  To  which  everyone 
who  has  lived  close  to  industrial  be- 
havior in  the  last  quarter  century  will 
add  a  fervent  "Amen." 

Implicit  in  such  a  position  would  seem 
to  be  his  contention  that  "the  union 
must  acquire  expanding  rights  of  owner- 
ship in  the  industry.  And  such  a  step 
is  an  inevitable  by-product  of  the  de- 
mand for  lifelong  security  .  .  .  increasing 
answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 
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ownership  is  a  logical  next  step." 

As   an   accompanying   requirement  of  I 
such  a  next  step  the  writer  emphasizes  I 
"a  reorganization  of  the  educational  sys- 1 
tern  to  make  possible  the  intellectual  and 
creative   identity   of   the   men   at   work  I 
with  the  industry  in  which  they  work."  I 
This   review  has   stressed   the   conclu- 1 
sions  of  this  book  because  of  their  im- 
portance.    But  they  derive  from  an  in- 
formed and  informing  group  of  earlier  | 
chapters  which  explain  with  a  fine  sim-l 
plicity  why  the  union  occupies  a  perrna- 1 
nent  place  in  America's  social  democratic 
economy.     Without   pretension   or   pon- 1 
derous  documentation  this  book  philoso- 1 
phizes  in  the  best  sense  about  the  place  I 
of  the  organized  worker  in  contributing 
to  and  helping  control  the  work  of  the 
world.      Such    mellow    wisdom    is    en- 
countered   all    too    rarely    in    volumes 
which  develop  this  urgent  theme. 

ORDWAY  TEAD 

Chairman,  Board  of  Higher  Education 
New  Yor{   City 

THE  PLANNING  FUNCTION  IN  UR- 
BAN   GOVERNMENT,   by   Robert   A.  ! 
Walker.    University    of    Chicago    Press,  j 

$4.75 

IN  THE  FIRST  EDITION  OF  THIS  BOOK,  | 
nine  years  ago,  Mr.  Walker  reported  i 
his  visits  to  thirty-seven  cities  on  a 
graduate  fellowship  and  his  observations 
of  the  limited  effectiveness  of  their  plan- 
ning commissions.  In  the  intervening 
decade,  the  author  has  taken  a  MJ; 
nificant  part  in  planning  processes  and 
has  directed  programs  in  civic  education. 
He  has  made  fresh  contact  with  plan- 
ning activities  in  leading  cities;  and, 
more  important,  he  now  speaks  with 
authority  in  his  own  right  as  an  analyst 
of  the  planning  process.  He  has  not 
rewritten  the  first  edition  of  his  book, 
but  has  added  chapters  on  developments 
during  and  after  the  war  and  a  re- 
appraisal of  the  planning  function. 

His  thesis  is  that  planning  is  one  of 
the  tools  of  'the  executive  in  formulat- 
ing his  policies  and  programs  for  con- 
sideration by  the  law-makers  and  for 
carrying  out  their  mandates. 

This  thesis  needs  constant  reiteratic 
because  good  citizens  interested  in 
ter  city  planning  still  mouth  the  ior- 
mulas  of  "independence"  of  the  lay 
planning  commission  as  essential  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  a  long  range  plan 
against  the  shortsightedness  of  the  politi- 
cal officeholders.  Independence  of  what? 
Apparently  of  the  men  who  make  the 
decisions.  As  able  and  thoughtful  friends 
(Continued  on  page  246) 
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County  Civil  Service  Commission,  501  N. 
Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


CASE  WORKER:  Immediate  opening  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  case  worker  with  or  with- 
out experience  in  small  non-sectarian  family 
agency.  Developing  case  work  program.  Su- 
pervision. Salary  dependent  on  qualifications. 
Agency  within  easy  reach  of  Poconos,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  City.  Write  Camille 
Killian,  Family  Service,  130  South  Fourth, 
F.aston,  Pa. 


CASEWORKERS  Masters  Degree,  two  years' 
experience  in  Family  Agency.  Knowledge  of 
Yiddish  or  German  desiiable.  Good  Personnel 
Practices,  good  supervision  and  psychiatric 
consultation  available.  Salary  commensurate 
with  training  and  experience.  You  will  enjoy 
working  and  residing  in  this  city.  Write  to 
Jewish  Family  and  Child  Service,  408  Marion 
Street,  Seattle,  Washington. 


SUPERVISOR  of  Older  Boys  and  Girls  Unit 
(6-13  yrs.)  at  Vince  A.  Day  Center,  resident 
treatment  home  for  the  emotionally  disturbed. 
Salary  range  $310-$390.  Write:  Personnel 
Officer,  Room  500  Court  House,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


CASEWORKER,  Man,  for  small,  progressive 
family  and  children's  agency  on  edge  of  Po- 
conos. Salary  dependent  on  experience.  United 
Charities,  107  Madison  Ave.,  W.  Hazleton, 
Pa. 


CASE  WORKER  —  Supervisor  for  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  disposition  of  young  offenders 
in  reception  center  of  men's  reformatory. 


POSITIONS   OPEN   IN   ALASKA 

ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Supervisory  and  casework  positions 
open  for  professionally  qualified  social 
workers.  Starting  Salaries  range  from 
$4,320  to  $5,520. 

Alaska  Merit  System  provides  for  trans- 
fer of  comparable  Civil  Service  Status. 

Consultation  with  Representative  of  the 
Department  available  at  Booth  D-5,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  May 
12-18. 

For  application  blanks  and  information 
write  via  airmail,  stating  qualifica- 
tions, to 

ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Box  2781  Juneau,  Alaska 


CASEWORKERS  in  foster  home  department 
in  multiple  function  children's  agency.  Pro- 
fessional training  required.  Good  personnel 
practices.  Salary  range  comparable  with  good 


Starting  salary  about  $4,000.  Youth  Conserva-  practices.     Salary  range  comparable  with  good 
tion  Commission,   St.  Paul   I,  Minnesota.  agency,  practice       Anna    K.    Buell     Casework 
Supervisor,    Children  s    Center,    1400    Whitney 


CASEWORKER.  Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  established  multiple  serv- 
ice family  agency.  One  year  experience  in 
private  family  agency  required.  Expanding 
program.  Professional  supervision.  Limited 
case  load.  Board  of  directors  active  in  devel- 
oping and  maintaining:  high  standards  of 
casework  and  personnel  practice.  Recently 
revised  statement  of  personnel  policies  avail- 
able. Salary  beginning  $3,000  to  $3,200,  de- 
pending on  training  and  experience.  Annual 
increments  based  on  evaluation.  Write  Rose- 
mary Antin,  Jewish  Social  Service,  78  State 
St.,  Albany  7,  N.  Y. 

CASEWORKERS.  Graduate  accredited  school. 
For  child-placing  division  and  for  family  di- 
vision. Qualified  supervisors.  Psychiatric  con- 
sultation program.  Pleasant  working  condi- 
tions. Salary  range  $2976-53708  plus  $20  a 
month  cost-of-living.  Apply  to  General  Di- 
rector. Catholic  Social  Service,  1825  Mission 
Street,  San  Francisco  3,  California. 


CASEWORKER:  Opening  immediately  for  man 
or  woman.  Graduate  of  School  of  Social  Work, 
preferably  with  experience.  Beginning  worker 
acceptable.  Private  Children's  Agency  with 
foster  home  and  adoption  program.  Good  su- 
pervision and  personnel  practices.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  experience.  Salary  range 
$3000-$3600.  Write  Lutheran  Children's  Friend 
Society,  8138  Harwood  Avenue,  Milwaukee  13, 
Wisconsin, 


, 
Avenue,   New    Haven,   Conn. 


CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR 
Supervisor  wanted  in  children's  agency  with 
adoption  and  child  placement  services.  This 
is  a  challenge  to  a  trained  caseworker  inter- 
ested in  reorganizing  and  developing  new 
services  on  state-wide  basis.  Expanding  pro- 
grame.  Starting  salary  $3000  per  annum. 
Address  :  Children's  Home  Society  of  W.  Va., 
P.  O.  Box  2942,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKER— Private  mul- 
tiple function  child-placing  agency.  Reason- 
able caseloads  and  good  personnel  practices. 
Graduate  social  work  training  required.  Salary 
range  $2800-$3900,  depending  on  training  and 
experience.  Member  CWL.  Write  N.  W. 
Ackerson,  Children's  Service  League,  730  E. 
Vine  St.,  Springfield,  111. 


GROUP  WORK  EXECUTIVE  with  training 
and  experience  to  direct  merger  of  well  estab- 
lished Settlement  and  Nursery  into  new  Com- 
munity Center.  Money  at  hand  for  immediate 
building  program.  Estimated  budget  $20,000 
and  up.  Staff  to  be  assembled.  Salary  range 
$4500  to  $5500.  Write  qualifications  to  Per- 
sonnel Committee,  819  Transportation  Bldg., 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio. 


ADOPTION  WORKER— graduate  training  and        CASEWORKER,    summer,    for    merged    family 
experience — for  private,   state-wide   child   plac-  and  children's   agency.   Good  salary  according 

ing  «gency.      Iowa    Children's    Home    Society,  to  training  and  experience.   Excellent  supervi- 

sion and  personnel  practices.  Write  Family 
and  Children's  Service,  313  Southeast  Second 
Street,  Evansvitle,  Indiana. 


-ng  agency.  Iowa  Children's  Home  Society, 
206  Savings  &  Loan  Building,  Des  Moines  9, 
Iowa. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR— NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 

Salary  ranje  J309.58  tu  $373.75,  plus  JK.OO  aionth  cost-of-lMlw  bonus.  Administration  mental  health 
program  on  Inland  of  Kauat,  a  rural  county  of  30,000  population  (46  mln.  flyini  time  from  Honolulu) 
under  Territorial  PSW  Administrator.  Preparing  monthly  clinics  for  traveling  psychiatrist,  community  m  h. 
education,  consultation  to  social  annclM,  opportunity  to  teach  m-h.  ualrersity  eitenston  course.  Work 
Integrated  with  active  public  health  procram  under  Health  Dept. 

Qualifications:  Graduate,  P^tf  major,  4  j*art  professional  Ktpirifnc* 
2  years  in  child  guidance.  I  in  supervision,  or  combination 


Bureau  ol  Montal  Hygiene 
Department  of  Health 


c  'o   University  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Dr.  John  Q.  Lynn  IV,  Chief 

Community  Mental  Hygiene  program.  Including  guidance  ellnle 
adulti  and  onlldnn  under  territorial  aiuploM. 


CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR  combined  family 
and  children's  agency.  Good  salary  and  work- 
ing conditions.  Excellent  personnel  policies. 
Early  opening.  Write  Family  and  Children  s 
Service,  313  S.  E.  Second  Street,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 

CASEWORKERS.  Opening  for  two  profession- 
ally trained  caseworkers  in  agency  with  de- 
veloping family  counseling  program.  Range 
$3,000-$4,500  now  pending  approval;  entrance 
salary  dependent  on  experience.  Write  Marcel 
Kovarsky,  Jewish  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ice, 15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CASE- 
WORKER: Vacancy  in  a  progressive  Jewish 
family  agency.  Graduate  of  an  accredited 
school  of  social  work.  Experience  in  a  family 
agency  and  ability  to  speak  Yiddish  or  Ger- 
man preferred.  Salary  $3,300  minimum  to 
$4,500  maximum  with  yearly  increments.  Reg- 
ular salary  allowance  for  each  year  of  experi- 
ence. Write  fully  concerning  qualifications 
to  Jewish  Family  Service,  18  South  Stockton 
Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  graduate  of 
an  approved  school  of  social  work,  for  gen- 
eral hospital  with  expandnig  program.  Experi- 
ence desired  but  not  essential.  Salary  range 
comparable  with  good  agency  practice.  Write 
Director,  Social  Service,  Bridgeport  Hospital, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

WANTED— Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential, 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmohve 
Building,  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION  is  expanding  to  provide  services  in 
special  units  for  military  personnel  and  war 
production  workers  in  the  emergency.  Quali- 
fied caseworkers,  supervisors,  and  Unit  direc- 
tors needed.  Also  recruiting  applicants  for 
executive  and  case  supervisors'  vacancies  as 
they  occur  in  member  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  Qualifications  include  MSW  and  ex- 
perience in  casework  agency  with  some  admin- 
istrative or  supervisory  responsibility.  Write 
National  Travelers  Aid  Association,  425 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  16. 

CASE  WORKER:  graduate  accredited  school 
of  social  work  wanted  for  teen  age  boys  in 
redirectional  institution.  Regular  psychiatric 
and  psychological  services;  case  assignments 
reasonable  and  challenging;  salary  commensu- 
rate with  experience  and  prevailing  profes- 
sional standards.  Write  Joan  Staudt,  Starr 
Commonwealth  for  Boys,  Albion,  Michigan. 

DIRECTOR  for  non-denominational  home  under 
Episcopal  auspices  providing  maternity  care 
for  unmarried  mothers  in  large  Eastern  city. 
Should  be  mature  person,  not  over 'middle-age, 
capable  of  providing  case  work  service  also. 
Challenging  opportunity.  Maintenance  and  sat- 
isfactory salary.  Write  full  details.  9181 
Survey. 


WOMAN  CASEWORKER.  University  obstet- 
rical clinic.  Child,  family  or  medical  training 
acceptable.  Write  Director  Social  Service, 
Magee  Hospital,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE 

(a)  Administrative  Assistant  preferably  profes- 
sionally trained  in  social  work  and  publicity ; 
Supervisor  and  two  Case  Workers;  Master's 
Degrees  required ;  recognized  private  social 
agency ;  Chicago  area,  (b)  Psychiatric  social 
worker  mental  hygiene  clinic  sponsored  by 
County-State  departments;  college  town  80,- 
000 ;  South,  (c)  Psychiatric  social  worker 
United  States  dependency;  $6,000  to  $7,200. 
S5-1  Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palm- 
olive  Building,  Chicago. 


EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  in  medical  agency 
with  family  service  program.  A  very  important 
part  of  its  operation  is  a  rehabilitation  program 
that  includes  a  sheltered  workshop  for  tuber- 
culous and  cardiac  patients.  Must  be  graduate 
of  school  of  social  work.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  man  with  some  experience  and  potentials 
for  administrative  responsibilities.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  experience.  9184  Survey. 
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of  planning  as  Tugwell  and  Mumford 
have  come  forth  with  proposals  to  ele- 
vate the  planner  to  a  role  superior  to, 
and  free  of  control  by,  elected  officials, 
forgetting  that  for  better  or  worse  in  our 
kind  of  government,  elected  officials 
have  the  last  word  on  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  and  on  the  control  of 
the  individual  through  the  police  power. 
Walker's  conclusion,  buttressed  by  the 
evidence  in  thirty-seven  cities,  is  that 
planners  must  "reorient  their  efforts  in 
the  direction  of  serving  as  the  confiden- 
tial adviser  and  assistant  of  incumbent 
officials,  letting  such  parts  of  their  recom- 
mendations as  may  appeal  to  these  of- 
ficials become  part  of  the  latter's  own 
policy  and  program."  Planning  boards 
must  desist  from  "undue  emphasis  upon 
marshaling  public  opinion  for  particu- 
lar proposals  rather  than  working  closely 
with  elected  and  appointed  officials." 
They  must  overcome  "lack  of  clear-cut 
responsibility  to  the  chief  executive." 
The  man  who  says  this  speaks  not  only 
as  a  specialist  in  administration,  but  as 
one  deeply  concerned  with  good  citizen- 
ship; but  he  can  see  the  proper  role  for 
citizen,  official,  and  planner.  If  you  still 
resist  his  conclusions,  read  the  evidence 
that  he  has  arrayed. 

CHARLES  S.  ASCHER 
Brooklyn    College 

EASY  DOES  IT,  by  Hugh  Reilly.  Kenedy 
&  Sons.  £3 

IN  THE  PREFACE  TO  THIS  BOOK  THE  LATE 
Dr.  W.  D.  Silkworth  summarizes  it 
very  aptly:  "This  is  not  a  scientific 
treatise  on  alcoholism  but  rather  the 
vivid  story  of  the  death  struggle  of  the 
alcoholic  doomed  to  destruction,  but  in 
the  end  finding  the  possibility  of  recon- 
struction through  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  religion.  The  author  very 
properly  integrates  the  moral  psychology 
of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  as  an  essential 
element  of  his  philosophy  and  teaching." 
This  is  the  story  of  Mac  who  conies 
to  the  Padre  in  the  depths  of  the  despair 
of  alcoholism.  A  man  of  better  than 
average  educational  background  and  in- 
tellect, Mac  has  even  attempted  to  write 
down  the  story  of  his  progressive  de- 
cline into  alcoholism.  The  warmth  and 
understanding  of  the  Padre  gradually 
bring  him  to  a  willingness*  to  seek  help 
from  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  Most  of 
the  story  deals  with  the  regeneration  of 
Mac  into  a  mature  and  useful  citizen 
who  develops  the  personality  change 


usually  noticeable  in  those  who  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  plan. 

The  book  is  really  an  informal  treatise 
on  the  unfolding  of  the  A  A  program 
and  its  effect  on  one  man's  life.  Any 
person  reading  it  will  find  it  interesting, 
not  only  as  the  story  of  the  restoration 
of  a  life,  but  also  as  a  portrayal  of  the 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  process.  The  sur- 
render of  the  alcoholic,  his  acceptance  by 
an  understanding  fellowship,  his  learn- 
ing to  know  himself,  and  finally  his 
acceptance  of  a  faith  in  himself  and  in 
a  Higher  Power,  are  all  clearly  brought 
out.  Perhaps  for  an  alcoholic  not  yet 
recovered,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  rather 
tall  order,  but  to  the  objective  reader 
the  book  tells  a  gripping  story. 
Associate  Director  YVELIN  GARDNER 
National  Committee  on  Alcoholism 

STEELTOWN— An  Industrial  Case  His- 
tory of  the  Conflict  Between  Progress 
and  Security,  by  Charles  R.  Walker. 
Harper.  #4.50 

FIVE  YEARS  AGO  A  STEEL  TOWN  OF 
14,000  people  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  two  thirds  of  the  local  wage 
earners  employed  in  the  fifty-year-old 
mill,  received  the  devastating  news  that 
the  plant  was  to  be  closed  and  opera- 
tions removed  to  Gary,  Indiana. 

It  is  of  this  decision  and  its  effect 
upon  workers  and  citizens,  that  Charles 
R.  Walker,  director  of  research  in  the 
Yale  Institute  of  Human  Relations, 
writes.  Briefly,  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, after  extended  analysis,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  steel  pipe  could  no 
longer  be  manufactured  in  Elwood  City 
and  sold  at  a  profit.  On  August  1,  1946, 
the  president  of  the  subsidiary  an- 
nounced that  within  two  or  three  years 
the  Elwood  plant  would  be  closed  down. 
Accompanying  this  announcement  was 
the  promise  that  all  the  displaced  em- 
ployes would  be  offered  employment  at 
other  company  locations.  "To  anyone 


familiar  with  the  history  of  plant  clos- 
ings," the  author  comments,  "these  two 
features — ample  advance  warning  and 


offer  of  full  employment — are  rare  andt 
in  their  combination  perhaps  unique." 

Yet  the  announcement  came  as  a 
threat  of  disaster  to  the  workers,  to  local 
businessmen,  and  to  the  townspeople 
generally,  to  the  whole  web  of  family 
and  neighborhood  relationships. 

What    the    businessmen    tried    to    do 
about  it  cannot  be  discussed  in  brief  re- 
view.    The  major  activity  was  that  of 
the  workers.  At  a  largely  attended  union 
meeting  they   decided   that  proof  must] 
be   advanced   that   the    plant   could    be 
operated  economically.     The  union  of-  J 
fered  to  look  for  and  cooperate  in  econo- 
mies.   The  men  stepped  up  production.  1 
They  showed  that  in  some  departments  J 
the  same  production  could  be  reached  1 
with  a  smaller  crew. 

The     president    of    the    local    union 
gathered  up  some  proxies  and  went  to 
the  stockholders  meeting  in  1947,  where 
he    asked    on    both    humanitarian    and  I 
economic  grounds  that  the  order  be  re- 
scinded.  Out  of  that  came  a  conference 
with  the  president  of  the  corporation, 
and    later    a    visit   to   Elwood   City    by 
President  Fairless,  who  was  conducted 
through  the  plant  by  local  union  officials.  I 
Everyone  was  pleased  when  Mr.  Fairless  ] 
said  that  the  decision  was  not  final,  and  1 
Elwood  City  received  what  it  considered  I 
a  "reprieve."    Following  this  meeting  a  I 
changed  market  situation  made  it  profit- 
able to  continue  operations  at  the  plant, 
and  it  is  still  running.    How  long  it  will  I 
continue  no  one  knows.  Meanwhile,  the  I 
manner  in  which  this  crisis  was  met  will 
stand  as  a  monument  to  foresight,  good 
will,  and  toleration  by  union  and  man- 
agement as  tools  for  solving  the  most 
difficult  of  problems.         JOHN  A.  FITCH  I 
Extension  Lecturer,  School  of  Industrial  I 
and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell 

THE  COMPOUNDING  AND  HYPHEN. 
ATION  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS,  by 
Alice  Morton  Ball.  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 
*4 

WRITTEN  BY  ALICE  MoRTON  BALL, 
formerly  editor  of  publications  for 
the  United  States  Department  of  State, 
this  book  will  be  a  valuable  guide  to  I 
writers,  editors,  printers,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, typists,  and  others,  as  to  when 
and  how  to  join  together  two  or  more 
English  words. 

The  author  outlines  rules  and  ex-  | 
amples  which  emphasize  the  fact  that 
compounding  is  fundamentally  a  matter 
of  grammar  essential  to  correct  sentence 
structure,  clarity  of  meaning,  and  good 
composition. 

The  rules  on  hyphenation  show  clear- 
ly that  the  hyphen  is  merely  a  visual  aid 
to  understanding.  C.  E. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


Classified  Cues 


HEAD  WORKER:  Married  man,  with  graduate 
degree  and  five  to  fifteen  years  of  settlement 
experience.  Location,  Boston,  in  large  cosmo- 
politan community,  with  growing  interracial 
responsibilities.  Work  well  established  over 
many  years,  with  opportunities  for  leadership 
in  inter-agency  undertakings,  local  and  na- 
tional. Good  salary;  apartment  furnished; 
agreeable  living  conditions  for  family  with 
children.  Residential  settlement ;  program 
centralized;  in-town  summer  activities;  other 
agency  camps  utilized.  Working  relationships 
with  several  colleges ;  also  with  other  organi- 
zations and  with  city  departments.  Oppor- 
tunity for  long-term  creative  settlement  ef- 
fort. Position  open  next  autumn  or  winter. 
9182  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


:pLLEGE  INSTRUCTOR,  40,  seeks  admin- 
istrative position.  Practical  business  experi- 
ence, also  casework,  race  relations,  housing, 
publicity,  personnel  psychology,  public  health, 
guidance.  Have  interviewed,  counseled  30,000- 
MA  Education.  Teach  community  agencies, 
psychology  of  juvenile  delinquency,  family  re- 
lations. 9176  Survey. 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  20  years  experience 
in  Institution  Administration,  is  available 
for  position  in  House  for  Dependent  Children. 
9180  Survey. 


SXPERIENCED  HOUSEFATHER  »nd  guid- 
ance man.  Skilled  in  crafts,  sports  and  recre- 
ation. Good  with  problem  and  delinquent 
boy«.  Mature  and  sober.  9123  Surrey. 


'.XECUTIVE  —  extensive  administrative-per- 
sonnel-public relations  experience.  Over  20 
years  experience  as  executive  in  private  and 
public  agencies — case  workf  group  work,  com- 
munity organization  and  institutional.  Inter- 
ested in  executive  opportunities  in  Southern 
or  Southwest  states.  9179  Survey. 


)IRECTOR  or  superintendent — man  now  em- 
ployed as  director  of  successful  boys'  home 
seeks  fre»h  and  challenging  opportunity.  Out- 
itanding  record  as  administrator  fund-raiser 
and  in  public  relations.  Especially  interested 
in  agency  needing  new  yitality.  9175  Survey. 

•RAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER  now  resident 
outside  U.  S.  desirea  return  to  New  York  City. 
Experienced  community  center  work,  camping 
and  education.  Anxious  to  establish  with 
social  service  agency  in  children's  or  youth 
field,  preferably  five  day  work  week.  Avail- 
able interview  New  York  City  after  January 
Interested  organizations  invited  to  write 
fully,  Indicating  possibilities  available.  91S4 
Survey. 


:XPERIENCED,  SKILLED  CASEWORKER 
(older).  Chief  PSW  in  Southern  clinic,  would 
le  free  of  executive  and  supervisory  reading 
and  do  just  therapeutic  work.  At  home  in 
pure  psychotherapy.  Cosmopolitan.  Gets 
along  with  staff  folk.  Must  consider  salary 
but  may  take  unusual  location.  9171  Survey. 


:XECUTIVE,  man  experienced  in  Chest- 
Council,  Health  and  Rehabilitation  fields, 
seeking  progressive  position  of  responsibility. 
Available  soon.  9151  Survey. 


IXECUTIVE  (MALE)  thoroughly  trained  and 
experienced  in  the  field  of  child  care,  recre- 
ation and  summer  camping.  Widely  traveled. 
Speaks  several  languages.  A  veteran.  De- 
sires position  with  well  established,  progres- 
sive organization.  9170  Survey. 


IAN,  supervisory  and  administrative  experi- 
enced in  group  work — community  organization. 
M.S.W.  Desires  community  organization  po- 
sition. 9183  Survey. 


KEYSTONE  Personnel  Associates 

1   East  42  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Beatrice   Roulston — Mu.   2-7575 
Opportunities     in     Schools,     Hospitals, 
Community    Organizations    and    Social 
Welfare  Agencies. 


NEW     DIRECTIONS     AGENCY 

Personnel  Consultants 

Zalaine  HULL,  owner 

152   W.  42nd   St.    By   Appointment 

New  York   18,   N.  Y. 

Wisconsin   7-663* 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

Classified  Cues 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 

PLATE  EMBOSSING 

LIST  MAINTENANCE 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•      •      • 

Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATED 

53   PARK  PLACE— NEW   YORK 

Telephone  —  Barclay  7-9633 


KNIGHTSHELME  FARM 
Meredith.  New  Hampshire 

•  Eat    home    cooked    New    England 
meals 

•  Sleep   in   large  comfortable  rooms 

•  Roam    fifty    acres    of    woods    and 
fields 

•  Drink  in  the   beauty  of  the  White 
Mountains 

•  Browse    in    the    pine    panelled    li- 
brary 

•  Enjoy    peace    and    quiet    of    rural 
New  England 

•  Pay  modest  rates 

"A  fireplace  and  Whippoonaill  with  every  room." 

Mrs.  Howard  Knight 

Knightshelme 
Meredith.  New  Hampshire 
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GO  TO  EUROPE! 

Teachers,  students,  social 

workers,    Independent  travel 

time 

Rich  language,  social,  sports  pro- 
grams at  summer  sessions  in  Austria, 
France,  Spain;  Holiday  Course  in 
Copenhagen;  Salzburg,  Bayreuth 
Festivals;  Italy. 

LABORDE  TRAVEL  SERVICE,  Inc. 

Sponsored    by   Cooperative    Bureau   for   Teachers 
1776  Broadway,   N.  Y.   19,   N.  Y.     Cl  7-7225 


EDITOR,  extensive  Federal  Government  and 
social  work  experience  in  publicity  and  writ- 
ing, will  prepare  or  revise  reports  and  articles 
or  edit  periodical.  Fee  basis.  9177  Survey. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OP  NURSING 
shows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greely  Square  Book  Store,  Box  IS. 
Tremont  Station,  New  York  57. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit 
erature  describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston- Silem,  North  Carolina. 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,     Groceries.     Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


McKAY    ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19  Street       New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Consultants  on  Service  to  the  Blind 
Consultation  service  on  a  fee  basis  for 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  Institutions  for 
the  Aged,  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 
Advice  on  program  planning,  case  consult- 
ation service  and  community  organization 
of  service  to  the  blind. 


LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  German,  Russian, 
by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone  Conversational 
Method.  Save  time,  work,  money.  Send  for 
free  book.  Linguaphone  Institute,  5705  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


REPORT  of  the  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference 

on 

Children  and  Youth 
Reprints  ...  1 5c  each 
Survey  Associates  Inc. 
112  East  19  Street 

New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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The  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
offers 

a  two-year  graduate  curriculum  for  development 
of  casework  or  group  work  skills  in  giving  any 
agency  service.  The  integrated  school  program 
focuses  on  students'  current  practice  under 
supervisors  in  over  fifty  agencies.  It  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work. 

an  advanced,  third  year  curriculum  for  develop- 
ment of  casework,  supervisory,  or  administra- 
tive skills.  The  school  program  is  highly 
integrated  with  concurrent  field  practice.  It 
leads  to  an  Advanced  Certificate.  Under  cer- 
tain conditions  it  may  lead  to  the  Master's 
degree  or  be  credited  toward  the  Doctor's 
degree. 

a  doctoral  curriculum  for  leadership  in  social 
work  teaching,  social  administration,  or  social 
research.  It  leads  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Social  Work. 


Address  all  inquiries  regarding  the  1951-1952 
academic  year  to  Margaret  E.  Bishop,  Director 
of  Admissions  and  Placement,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  2410 
Pine  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Richmond  Professional  Institute 

of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary 

*  *    * 

Graduate  Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work 

*  *     * 

Fall  Semester  Begins  September  21,  1951 

Applications  now  being  received.    Catalogue  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

*  *     * 

For  further  information,  write  to 

The  Director,  901  West  Franklin  Street 

Richmond  20,  Virginia 


BRYN    MAWR    COLLEGE 

Bryn  Mawr,   Pennsylvania 

GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY 
Graduate  Programs  with  concentration  on 

CASE  WORK  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 
SOCIAL  ADMINISTRATION        SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

Courses  open  to  qualified  graduates  of  colleges  of  recogn- 
ized standing  who  have  had  preliminary  work  in  the  Social 
Sciences. 

For  further  information  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department 


The  George  Warren  Brown 
School  of  Social  Work 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

Saint  Louis  5,  Missouri 

A  two-year  professional  graduate  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree 

Master  of  Social  Work 

A  basic  first  year  of  generic  content  leads  to  a 
second  year  of  concentration  in  one  of  eight  spe- 
cial fields:  family  case  work,  child  welfare,  medical 
social  work,  psychiatric  social  work,  social  group 
work,  public  welfare  administration,  social  welfare 
organization,  social  work  research. 

Applications  are  now  being  received  and  con- 
sidered for  admission  in  the  fall  of  1951.  Early 
inquiry  is  advised. 

For    further    information,    write   to    The    Dean. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Division  of  Social  Welfare  Administration 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 

Applications  for  the  Autumn  semester 
1 95 1 ,  now  being  accepted. 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 

314  Lincoln  Hall  Urbana,  Illinois 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Professional   Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51   Commonwealth  Avenue  Boiton,  M««. 
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In  this  Issue 


of 


THE  SURVEY 


REPORT  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 


Reprints  of  Special  Section,  reporting  the  Conference 


Now  Available 


Single  Copy 15c 

25  copies $3.00 

50  copies $5.00 

100  copies $9.00 


500  copies $40.00 

1,000  copies $70.00 

5,000  copies $300.00 

10,000  copies $500.00 


Ask  about  the  Conference  Subscription  Rate 


Send  your  order  by  early  mail 
to 

SURVEY    ASSOCIATES,    Inc. 


112  East  19  Street 


New  York  3,  New  York 
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A  MILLION  PEOPLE 

have  put  their  money  in 
the  Bell  Telephone  business 


Today,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  a  company  is  owned  by  a  million 
people.  The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  has  reached  that  mark.  No  other 
company  has  half  as  many  owners. 

These  million  men  and  women  owners  live 
in  19,000  communities  throughout  the  United 
States.  They  are  in  cities,  towns  and  on  farms 
and  from  all  walks  of  life. 

Most  of  them  are  small  stockholders.  More 
than  half  are  women.  Over  350,000  have  held 
their  stock  for  ten  years  or  longer.  Some  200,000 
are  telephone  employees  and  thousands  more 
are  buying  the  stock  under  the  Employee  Stock 
Plan.  About  one  family  in  every  forty-five  in 
the  United  States  is  now  an  owner  of  A.  T.  &  T. 

You  can  see  that  many,  many  people  have  a 
stake  in  the  telephone  business.  It's  their  savings 
that  have  helped  to  give  this  country  the  most 
and  the  best  telephone  service  in  the  world.  Im- 
portant in  peace,  the  telephone  is  vital  in  time 
of  national  emergency. 

BELL  TELEPHONE   SYSTEM 


DIRECTORY     OF     ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.M.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY,  INC.,  47 
Beaver  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  Founded 
in  19U  for  the  control  of  cancer.  Has  61 
chartered  divisions  under  which  local  units 
operate.  Raises  funds  annually  to  support 
cancer  research,  education  of  the  public  and 
physicians,  improvement  of  standards  of 
cancer  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Fresh  edu- 
cational materials  include:  films,  "Breast 
Self- Examination"  and  "Crusade";  publica- 
tions, "CA"  (professional  journal)  and 
"CANCER  NEWS"  (lay  &  prof.);  pam- 

?hlets,     "101     Answers     to     Cancer,"     "The 
W's    of    Cancer,"    "ACS— What    It    Is, 
etc.    ;    ^uch    material    obtainable    from    the 
Society's   divisions   and   local   units. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc.  (Quakers)  (1917);  20  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  7;  Lewis  M.  Hoskins 
Executive  Secretary;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Activities:  The  Com- 
mittee represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non- 
Scctarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
°*  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in- 
chide  the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 
projects  in  Austria,  China,  France,  Germany, 
India,  Israel,  Italy.  Japan,  Pakistan;  refu- 
gee aid  in  the  United  States  and  abroad; 
race  relations,  including:  a  job  opportunities 
program  and  a  visiting  lectureship  ;  eco- 
nomic relations,  including  an  industrial  re- 
lations seminar  and  youth  projects  of  in- 
terneships  in  industry  and  cooperatives  ; 
international  relations,  including  institutes  of 
international  relations  for  high  school  age 
and  adults  in  communities  on  the  United 
States  and  seminars  for  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can students  in  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Asia;  self-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas;  and  youth  projects  for 
young  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne- 
ships,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
above,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 


AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY—  817  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Services.  C.  Stewart 
Nash,  M.D.,  President;  Harry  P.  Wareham, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 

Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,738 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are :  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  (in- 
cluding Home  Service)  ;  the  National  Blood 
Program  ;  International  Activities  ;  Disaster 
Services ;  Nursing  Services ;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service;  First  Aid,  Accident  Preven- 
tion, and  Water  Safety ;  Volunteer  Services  ; 
Tumor  Red  Cross;  and  College  Activities. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  rtiations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4,  111. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  PSYCHIATRIC 
TREATMENT  OF  OFFENDERS: 
Research  Therapy  Forum.  Dr.  Melitta 
Schmideberg,  Chairman.  20  East  84th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Non-profit.  Free  or  low- 
fee  treatment.  Psychiatric  treatment  of 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders.  Monthly  forum 
meetings.  Workshop  meetings  in  social 
treatment  of  offenders  for  social  workers. 
Information,  call  Jack  Sokol — Wadsworth 
6-2551. 


BIG  BROTHERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 
(United  States  and  Canada).  Founded  in  the 
interest  of  prevention  and  correction  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  An  international  asso- 
ciation of  Big  Brother  agencies  using  volun- 
teer laymen  under  supervision  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  in  guiding  boys.  Its 
membership  is  open  to  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Protestant  and  non-sectarian  Big  Brother 
Organizations.  President,  Charles  G.  Ber- 
wind.  Headquarters,  Broad  Street  Station 
Building,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave.. 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs :  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11,  12  and  13;  Explor- 
ing— 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  Amory 
Houghton,  Pres.,  Dr.  Artnur  A.  Schuck, 
Chief  Scout  Executive. 

BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President ;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors:  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Recreation 
Center,  2077  Second  Ave. ;  Open  House 
Recreation  Center,  1766  Lexington  Avenue; 
Tot-Lot  Playground,  422  West  49  Street; 
Tot-Lot,  110  East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago, 
Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the 
Palisade-Interstate  Park;  Co-Sponsors:  Lin- 
coln Recreation  Center,  240  West  113 
Street;  School  Settlement,  120  Jackson 
Street,  Brooklyn. 

CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Bla 
lock,  President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  Na- 
tional Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group 
of  _  progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
OF  AMERICA  INCORPORATED,  155 
F-ast  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  President 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson.  Founded  il 
1912  to  help  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
17  prepare,  with  volunteer  adult  leadership, 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  ai 
active  citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  ac- 
tivities in  eleven  program  fields  covering  in- 
ternational friendship,  outdoor  life,  home- 
making,  the  arts,  and  future  vocations. 


HOME  MISSIONS  COUNCIL  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA— 297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  The  inter-denominational  home  mis- 
sion body  of  23  denominations.  Executive 
Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry,  Rev.  I.  Georgt 
Nace ;  Migrant  Supervisors :  Western,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Shotwell,  3330  West  Adams  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  18,  Calif.;  Midwestern,  Rev. 
Ellis  Marshburn,  127  North  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  2,  111. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra 
tion  (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa 
tion  Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
121  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  III 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President;  Robert  M. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Organized 
1880.  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  $3.50 
year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in  Indus- 
try, Education,  Sports,  and  Religion.  Sec- 
tion for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOL- 
ISM, INC.,  2  East  103rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  organization 
established  in  1944,  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  the  public  in  matters  pertaining  to  al- 
coholism. It  does  not  take  sides  in  the  Wet- 
Dry  controversy.  It  provides  speakers  to 
interested  groups  and  distributes  factual  un- 
biased literature.  It  organizes  citizen's  com- 
mittees in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  sponsors  and  guides  these  local 
committees  in  programs  of  education  and 
action  in  their  communities,  designed  to 
meet  this  great  medical  and  social  problem. 
Through  these  local  affiliates  it  promotes 
and  establishes  facilities  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  alcoholic.  It  promotes  prevention 
of  alcoholism  through  education  and  reha 
bilitation. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio;  Ewan  Clague,  President.  The  Confer- 
ence is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ple of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each 
year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes 
in  permanent  form  the  proceedings  of  th< 
meeting  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all 
members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $7.50.  78th  Annual  Meeting,  1951, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


NATIONAL      HEALTH      AND      WELFARE 
RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  10 

East  40th  Street,  New  York  16.  Organ- 
ized 1945  to  provide  a  nonprofit  retirement 
program  for  health  and  welfare  agencies  to 
supplement  Social  Security.  More  than 
2300  organizations  and  agencies  covering 
25,000  workers,  use  the  facilities  of  this 
Retirement  Association.  The  Plan  provides 
transferability  between  member  organiza- 
tions. Write  for  information. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries ; 
clinics ;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 

I  handicapped ;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES — Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris ; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program! 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


TIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  Amenca,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE, 
1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa- 
tion to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Gerard  M.  Ungaro,  President ;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services; 
consultation  by  professional  staff ;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  ii  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAIedonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oner* in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assist!  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel.  It  maintains  a 
year-round  program  of  public  information 
and  education  about  the  disease. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  58  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.    WA    9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9   A.M.  to  4   P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.   5:30  to  8  P.M. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institution!,  post! 
and  department!  in  most  major  American 
cities. 
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Symposium  .  .  .  Service  in  Time  of  Crisis 

Child  in  Divorce  .  .  .  Douglas  McNeil 

Atlanta  Housing  .  .  .  Harold  C.  Fleming 

Portrait  of  a  Christian  .  .  .  Joseph  Stocker 

Books  on  Child  Welfare  and  Guidance  .  .  .  Marion  Langer 
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1873  —  JOSEPH  P.  CHAMBERLAIN  —1951 


"PROFESSOR  Chamberlain  had  a  creative  gift  for 
^  what  Justice  Brandeis  called  "social  invention." 
Take  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund  at 
Columbia  University  projected  by  him  in  1911,  from 
which  sprang  the  federal  office  that  serves  Congress 
as  a  new  tool  for  democracy.  Take  the  pattern  of 
urban  government  he  struck  off 
as  counsel  to  New  York  City's 
Charter  Commission  in  1935- 
1936.  These  are  but  two  examples 
of  his  grasp  of  modern  techniques 
and  problems.  Along  with  such 
mastery  went  insight,  human 
warmth,  initiative. 

Born  in  Cleveland,  he  won  his 
spurs  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
California;  in  statesmanship  and 
social  engineering  in  New  York 
and  Washington — and  long  be- 
fore his  constructive  service  in  his 
seventies,  he  had  become  a  mount- 
ing force  in  international  relations. 

In  World  War  I  he  bore  a  creative  part  in  organ- 
izing the  Foreign  Policy  Association  and  in  later 
years  was  its  telling  chairman. 

Professor  of  Public  Law  at  Columbia  University, 
his  degrees  from  American  campuses  were  capped  by 
one  from  Oxford  University,  where  he  filled  the 
George  Eastman  professorship  in  1939-1940.  The 
honor  that  perhaps  meant  most  to  him,  however,  was 
a  citation  by  American  Jewry  for  his  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Refugee  Service  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  High  Commission  for  Refugees  Coming 
from  Germany  (1933-1935). 

Among  other  posts,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Aid  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  as  chairman  of  the  Advis- 
ory Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Displaced  Persons 
Commission.  These  services  were  matched  in  1943  and 
after — by  his  chairmanship  of  the  American  Council 
of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service. 

The  exploratory  bent,  which  characterized  his 
works  of  hand,  stood  out  also  in  such  volumes  as 
"The  Regime  of  the  International  Rivers — Danube 


and  Rhine"  (1923),  "Legislative  Processes — National 
and  State"  (1936),  and  as  joint  author  of  "The 
Judicial  Function  of  Federal  Administrative  Agen- 
cies" (1942). 

Professor  Chamberlain's  membership  in  Survey 
Associates  goes  back  to  1913 
(well  toward  our  founding);  his 
membership  on  our  board  to 
1928.  He  was  our  chairman  from 
1944  to  1950.  He  died  on  May  21 
at  his  home  in  Sutton  Square, 
New  York  City,  overlooking  the 
East  River.  Here  he  was  gracious 
host  many  a  time  to  the  board 
of  directors. 

For  well  nigh  forty  years,  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain  was  a  gener- 
ous contributor  to  The  Survey — 
in  money,  yes,  and  unstinted 
work;  but  also  in  gifts  of  the 
mind.  Here  are  a  half  dozen  titles 
that  stand  for  ground  he  broke  in  our  pages:  "The 
New  Balance  of  Justice"  (1927),  "Planning  and  the 
Constitution"  (1932),  "Butter  Before  Cannon" 
(1940),  "Without  a  Country"  (1945),  "The  Crisis  Is 
Now"  (1947). 

His  last  contribution  was  to  our  special  "Calling 
America"  number  on  FOOD  (March,  1948).  This 
bore  the  deft  title,  "How  People  Can  Help  Peoples," 
and  it  drove  home  the  "swift,  intimate,  flexible  serv- 
ice of  voluntary  agencies." 

He  amply  recognized  the  vast  work  of  UNRRA, 
FAO,  and  other  salients  of  government  effort.  "In  the 
great  work  of  overseas  relief  and  reconstruction,"  he 
wrote,  "there  is  the  public  load  which  only  govern- 
ments can  shoulder.  But  there  is  a  genuine  place  left 
for  private  effort  among  the  people  concerned,  and 
this  holds  alike  for  those  who  give  and  those  who 
receive." 

His  was  a  blueprint  of  the  different  theaters  of 
acute  overseas  need,  of  team  play  that  turned  the 
scales  in  emergencies,  and  especially  of  succor  for 
children  caught  in  the  backwash  of  war — a  matchless 
canvas  charged  with  concern  for  the  future. 

Paul  Kellogg 
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Among  Ourselves 

SEVERAL  WEEKS  AGO,  an    Associated 

Press  story  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  re- 
ported that  under  order  of  Oscar  R.  Ewing, 
Federal  Security  Administrator,  3,600  copies 
of  a  pamphlet,  written  by  Professor  Char- 
lotte Towle  of  the  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration.  University  of  Chicago,  had 
been  destroyed.  The  Associated  Press  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Kwing's  action  followed  a 
protest  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, denouncing  the  pamphlet  as  "viciously 
un-American."  The  action  of  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  has  been  widely 
critici/.cd.  Social  workers  and  associates 
of  Professor  Towle  at  the  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration  have  pointed  out 
that  the  single  sentence  cited  in  the  article 
in  The  Journal  of  the  AMA  was  lifted  out 
of  context  and  was  completely  misinter- 
preted. Further,  this  132-page  manual,  which 
was  first  issued  by  the  FSA  in  1945  and  re- 
printed in  1949,  has  had  "an  enormous 
circulation,"  and  has  been  used  in  schools 
of  social  work,  in  a  number  of  in-service 
training  courses  and  by  individual  social 
Workers  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

At  their  Atlantic  City  meetings,  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
tin  American  Association  of  Schools  of 
Social  Work,  and  the  National  Federation 
of  Settlements  passed  strong  resolutions 
of  protest,  copies  of  which  were  forwarded 
to  appropriate  Washington  officials,  in 
chuling  Mr.  F.wing. 

OKLAHOMA  recently  became  the  fourth 
state  to  enact  a  law  which  provides  that 
"unclaimed,  unwanted  strays  in  public 
pounds,"  instead  of  being  killed  may  be 
made  available  to  universities,  hospitals,  and 
oilier  licensed  scientific  institutions  for  use 
in  medical  research.  Marion  Robinson's 
widely  quoted  article.  "Unsung  Heroes  of 
Medicine"  I  The  Sin~re\,  February  1949), 
indicated  something  of  what  we  all  owe 
to  "the  laboratorv  animals  which  have 
made  possible  the  advancing  knowledge, 
new  drugs,  and  techniques  that  lessen  pain 
and  save  lives." 

A  SUMMARY  of  the  many  important 
presented  at  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  held  in  Paris 
last  summer,  has  been  prepared  and  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  (see  "Social 
Workers  at  Paris,"  by  Melvin  A.  Glasser, 
Tin  Surrey,  September  1950).  The  full 
report  of  the  Conference  will  be  issued 
later,  and  will  form  the  basis  for  study 
and  action  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Meanwhile,  the  pamphlet,  which  gives  the 
highlights  of  the  Paris  meeting,  may  be 
secured  from  the  American  office  of  the 
International  Conference,  22  West  Gay 
Street,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

FROM  SUE  SPENCER  in  Tennessee 
conies  news  of  the  new  affiliation  of  the 
Nashville  School  of  Social  Work  (see 
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"Training  Southern  Social  Workers,"  The 
Survey,  August  1950).  The  school,  started  as 
a  regional  institution  in  1942,  has  been  un- 
der the  joint  sponsorship  of  Peabody  Col- 
lege, Scarritt  College,  and  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. Under  the  new  plan,  the  school 
on  July  1  will  be  transferred  to  the  perma- 
nent sponsorship  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  scheme  was  worked  out  with 
the  help  of  a  Citizens  Committee.  The 
school  hopes  to  strengdien  and  expand  its 
work,  and  as  a  first  step,  a  branch  program 
was  opened  in  Memphis  last  fall,  enrolling 
both  full  time  and  part  time  students. 

A  FRIEND  of  long  standing,  the  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  recently  passed  two 


significant  milestones  in  its  distinguished 
career:  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  its 
establishment,  and  the  issuance  of  its  17- 
millionth  pamphlet.  The  committee  was 
organized  in  1936  by  a  small  group  of 
educators  and  social  scientists  to  further 
the  dissemination  of  factual,  nonpropa- 
ganda  information  on  urgent  social  and 
economic  problems.  As  this  unique  non- 
profit educational  venture  proceeded,  it 
broadened  its  field  to  include  pamphlets 
on  problems  of  health  and  human  behavior. 
The  most  recent  pamphlet  is  "Blood — 
Your  Gift  of  Life,"  with  a  Foreword  by 
E.  Roland  Harriman,  president  of  die 
American  National  Red  Cross. 
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Top:  an  open  air  school  for  girls  at  Faridabad  Camp,  which  accommodates  15,000  refugees  from 
Pakistan.  Above:  new  homes  for  some  of  India's  displaced  millions  at  Kingsway  Refugee  Colony 


Refugees  of  Freedom 


How  India  is  trying  to  solve  one  of  the  greatest  refugee  problems  in  recorded 
history — the  flight  of  millions  across  the   new    borders    created   by    partition. 


KUSUM  NAIR 


FREEDOM     ATTAINED     BY     INDIA     AND    PAKISTAN     IN     1947, 
brought  with  it  untold  suffering  to  millions  in  both 
countries.    It  made  them  refugees  overnight,  victims  of 
such  terror  that  they  fled  across  the  borders  without  a 
thought  for  homes  or  possessions. 

On  August  15,  1947,  the  two  states  of  India  and  Pakis- 
tan were  created  with  a  partitioned  Punjab,  Bengal,  and 
Assam.  Although  the  first  independence  day  was  cele- 
brated throughout  the  subcontinent  in  harmony,  this 
peace  was  deceptive.  Before  the  month  was  out,  a  wave 
of  violence  toward  the  minorities  of  both  countries  (Mus- 
lims in  India,  Hindus  and  Sikhs  in  Pakistan)  started  a 
stampede  to  the  newly  created  borders. 

By  mid-December  of  that  year,  4,362,000  refugees  had 
crossed  into  India,  virtually  the  entire  population  of  Hin- 
dus and  Sikhs  of  Western  Pakistan.  Nearly  as  many 
Muslims  had  fled  from  India  to  Pakistan. 

Three  years  later,  in  January-February  1950,  fresh  riots 
in  the  east  in  the  two  Bengals  set  in  motion  another  huge 
interdominion  migration. 

Today,  the  refugee  population  of  India  numbers  over 
9,000,000 — more  than  the  total  population  of  the  continent 
of  Australia. 

Naturally,  these  vast  movements  raised  complex  prob- 
lems. Camps  were  established  both  for  the  outgoing  and 
the  incoming  refugees.  The  immediate  need  was  for 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  With  the  best  efforts,  con- 
ditions in  most  camps  were  unsanitary  and  medical  service 
poor  or  non-existent.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
women,  and  children  lacked  even  a  roof. 

They  had  escaped.  They  were  alive  in  a  friendly  terri- 
tory. But  what  next?  How  were  they  going  to  spend 
the  rest  of  their  lives?  Their  material  losses  could  never 
be  made  good;  nor  their  dead  relatives  and  friends  re- 
stored. The  past  could  not  be  reconstructed.  For  many 
refugees  confronting  the  wreckage  of  their  lives,  sanity 
itself  was  an  achievement. 

The  government  assumed  responsibility  for  feeding 
and  sheltering  every  refugee  who  did  not  have  a  friend 

* 

— By  a  journalist  who  lives  in  Bombay,  and  has 
made  a  special  study  of  India's  new  programs  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation.  Mrs.  Nair  has  written 
for  several  American  magazines. 


or  relation  to  whom  to  turn.  At  one  time,  a  million  peo- 
ple subsisted  on  a  dole  which  cost  1,000,000  rupees  a  day. 
Even  the  Prime  Minister's  house  overflowed  with  refugee 
guests  for  some  days.  Gradually,  as  rehabilitation  schemes 
came  into  force,  the  number  of  these  dependents  dwin- 
dled. Now  cash  relief  has  been  completely  stopped.  Only 
the  utterly  destitute — the  old,  the  infirm,  and  the  orphans 
— continue  to  receive  state  aid.  Many  of  these  will  need 
help  as  long  as  they  live. 


EHABILITATION  BEGAN  ALMOST  AS  SOON  AS  THE  MIGRATION 

from  West  Punjab  ended.  To  date,  more  than  800,000 
families  have  been  allotted  agricultural  land  and  the 
means  to  proceed  with  its  cultivation.  In  urban  areas 
shelter  has  been  provided  for  more  than  2,100,000  people. 
Businessmen,  industrialists,  and  petty  tradesmen  have 
been  advanced  loans  amounting  to  nearly  Rs.  150,000,000, 
and  employment  exchanges  have  placed  more  than  150,- 
000  people  in  jobs.  About  18,000  individuals  a  year  re- 
ceive technical  training,  and  special  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  education  of  the  young.  Altogether, 
government  expenditure  for  the  refugees  since  1947  has 
amounted  to  a  total  of  Rs.  985,000,000. 

Destitute  and  unattached  women  have  been  in  the  care 
of  a  special  Women's  Section  of  the  Ministry  of  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation.  It  is  headed  and  staffed  almost  en- 
tirely by  women  many  of  whom,  like  Mrs.  Rameshwari 
Nehru  and  Mrs.  Hanna  Sen,  advisers  to  the  Ministry  of 
Rehabilitation,  and  Mrs.  John  Mathal,  director  of  the 
Delhi  Provincial  Women's  Section,  are  experienced  social 
workers. 

The  Women's  Section  is  running  a  number  of  homes 
for  women  and  schools  for  children,  and  aims  to  make 
these  homes  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  possible. 

The  residents  are  provided  with  food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, and  medical  care  and  given  training  in  various  hand- 
crafts  including  tailoring,  embroidery,  soap-making,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  calico-printing.  The  materials  and 
the  necessary  equipment  are  furnished  and  the  output 
marketed,  with  the  women  paid  on  a  piecework  basis. 

Life  in  the  homes  is  simple  and  orderly.  Working 
hours  are  regulated,  and  while  a  woman  may  go  out 
visiting  or  shopping  she  cannot  stay  away. 

In  addition  to  these  homes,  special  work  and  rehabilita- 
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tion  centers  have  been  opened  for  displaced  women. 
These  have  two  sections — one  for  trainees  and  the  other 
for  wage-earners.  In  the  latter,  skilled  women  execute 
orders  booked  for  them  from  both  government  depart- 
ments and  commercial  agencies.  Equipment  in  the  cen- 
ters includes  sewing  machines  and  materials,  and  the 
women  receive  wages  for  their  work.  These  agencies  are 
not  residences.  Their  purpose  is  to  help  women  who  are 
not  alone  or  destitute  but  who  need  economic  aid.  All 
finished  articles  are  centrally  marketed. 

The  Women's  Section  also  runs  a  special  employment 
bureau  and  a  marriage  bureau,  both  of  which  have  helped 
resettle  uprooted  women.  The  slow  and  painful  job  of 
recovering  abducted  women  is  also  this  department's 
responsibility. 

On  March  23,  1951,  India's  first  all  Women's  Colony, 
Kasturba  Nifetan,  was  opened  in  Delhi.  Designed  to 
accommodate  1,200  women  and  children  it  has  at  present 
400.  The  colony,  which  is  run  entirely  by  women,  is 
already  a  success  and  is  a  very  interesting  experiment. 

Life  in  the  colony  is  thoroughly  regulated  and  the  dis- 
cipline strict.  Work  begins  at  9:30  and  with  a  half  hour 
interval  for  lunch  continues  till  4  P.M.  In  the  evening  the 
women  can  go  out  for  two  hours,  shopping  or  visiting, 
but  they  must  return  to  cook  the  evening  meal  and  put 
the  children  to  bed.  There  is  a  set  time  for  community 
singing  and  prayer. 

The  colony  consists  of  300  one-room  tenements  built 
in  blocks  of  ten  or  more.  Women  with  more  than  three 
children  are  given  a  whole  room  to  themselves.  Those 
who  have  fewer  children  and  the  childless  have  to  share  a 
room.  There  are  eight  big  halls,  two  of  which  are  used 
as  orphanages,  the  rest  as  work  rooms.  Tailoring,  em- 
broidery, weaving,  spinning,  and  carpet-making  are 
among  the  skills  taught,  and  trained  women  are  able  to 
earn  the  equivalent  of  60  cents  a  day.  The  staff  includes 
a  superintendent,  a  vocational  teacher,  two  trained  nurses, 
and  a  pharmacist.  A  physician  visits  the  colony  twice 
a  week. 

Displaced  farmers  have  proved  easier  than  city  dwellers 


to  rehabilitate.  All  the  farmer  needs  is  a  piece  of  land 
and  financial  assistance  to  tide  him  over  to  the  first  crop. 
Many  families  who  brought  their  bullock  carts  and  live- 
stock with  them  moved  into  villages  evacuated  by  Mus- 
lims. None,  however,  could  get  fhe  same  quality  or  the 
same  quantity  of  land  they  owned  in  Pakistan.  In  Pun- 
jab (India)  the  Patiala  and  the  East  Punjab  States  Union 
for  instance,  the  migrating  Muslims  left  a  total  of  4,735,- 
000  acres  of  land  (cultivated  and  uncultivated)  of  which 
more  than  a  third  was  irrigated;  but  in  the  Punjab 
(Pakistan),  Hindus  and  Sikhs  had  left  6,739,000  acres  of 
farm  land,  two  thirds  of  it  irrigated.  Rationing  of  allot- 
ments for  refugee  farmers  in  India  was  inevitable. 

As  the  number  of  incoming  farmers  was  far  too  great 
for  the  available  land,  the  government  had  to  undertake 
the  reclamation  of  fresh  tracts.  Vast  areas  were  put  un- 
der the  tractor  in  Bhopal  and  in  Ganga  Khadar  and 
Naini  Tal  Terai  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  On  these  tracts  are 
settled  groups  of  carefully  selected  families.  They  are 
given  shelter,  implements,  seeds,  and  rations  till  they 
are  able  to  live  off  the  land.  They  are  then  formed  into 
cooperative  societies. 

Even  among  those  who  have  been  allotted  previously 
cultivated  land,  many  have  lacked  funds  to  repair  houses 
and  wells  or  to  construct  new  ones.  Some  families  had 
to  be  given  bullocks,  seeds,  and  implements  and  provided 
with  food  till  the  first  crops  were  harvested — six  to  nine 
months,  as  a  rule.  But  out  of  every  25  rural  refugees 
24  have  been  resettled. 

The  absorption  of  the  urban  population  has  been  much 
more  difficult.  The  Hindu  city  dwellers  were,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  prosperous  group  in  Pakistan,  where  they 
were  in  the  forefront  in  government,  industry,  and  busi- 
ness. To  find  suitable  openings  for  these  "white  collar" 
refugees  has  been  almost  impossible  in  India's  over- 
crowded cities  already  burdened  with  their  own  un- 
employed. The  refugees  could  not  be  assigned  to  indus- 
tries and  businesses  vacated  by  the  Muslims  who  left 
India  for  Pakistan.  These  were  for  the  most  part  unskilled 
laborers,  artisans,  and  mechanics. 


Left:  refugee  men  and  boys 
making  sports  goods  by  hanc 
in  a  workshop  organized  foi 
them  at  the  Kingsway  Colony 
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Opposite:  old  women,  uprootec 
from  their  homes,  spinning 
thread  in  the  traditional  way  ai 
the  resident  center  in  Mahrauli 
a  village  just  outside  Delhi 
Photo:  Government  of  India 

THE  SURVEY 


Neither  by  filling  the  gap  left  by  the  migrating  Muslims 
nor  by  squeezing  the  displaced  into  the  existing  not  very 
elastic  economy,  nor  by  outright  subsidy  can  this  prob- 
lem of  rehabilitation  be  solved.  It  calls  for  a  new  economy, 
with  new  occupations,  professions,  and  resources.  This 
is  a  slow  process. 

However,  several  towns  are  being  expanded  by  setting 
up  small  and  medium  sized  industries  and  constructing 
groups  of  new  houses  ranging  from  very  modestly  priced 
one-room  tenements  to  comfortable  two-story  houses. 
These  are  rented  to  refugees,  or  sold  to  them  outright  or 
on  contract. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  schemes  is  for  fourteen 
new  townships  scattered  over  eight  states  of  the  Indian 
Union.  Eventually,  they  are  to  grow  into  self-sufficient 
communities  with  a  total  population  of  470,000  displaced 
ivrsons.  Modern  in  plan,  they  are  in  various  stages  of 
construction. 

The  best  known  of  these  townships  is  Nilokheri,  eighty- 
five  miles  north  of  Delhi.  It  is  an  example  of  self-help 
and  of  a  cooperative  spirit.  An  urban-rural  township  of 
10,000  population,  it  is  built  on  land  previously  covered 
with  jungle.  It  has  several  industries,  workshops,  found- 
ries, a  polytechnic  school  with  500  students,  a  vocational 
training  center,  printing  press,  transport  sheds,  trainees' 
hostel,  schools,  public  library,  cinema,  a  21-room  resi- 
dential hostel,  and  a  consumers  club.  All  these  are  run 
on  a  cooperative  basis  and  hope  to  pay  back  the  capital 
invested  by  the  government.  The  initial  cost  of  Nilokheri 
was  almost  Rs.  10,000,000.  The  constitution  for  the  com- 
munity's administration  was  drawn  up  democratically  by 
a  twenty-five  member  Township  Constituent  Council. 

Faridabad  is  another  example  in  which,  largely  through 
the  effort  of  the  refugees  themselves,  a  modern  township 
of  4,000  houses  is  fast  springing  up,  eighteen  miles  south 
of  Delhi.  It  is  meant  mainly  for  refugees  from  the  North 
West  Frontier  Province.  The  township  includes  four 
school  buildings,  four  recreation  centers,  and  a  work  cen- 
ter for  300  unattached  women.  There  are  also  a  hospital, 
five  health  centers,  five  outdoor  dispensaries,  and  a  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  advanced  training.  A  temporary  power 


station  supplies  300 
kilowatts  for  street 
lighting,  artesian 
wells,  and  workshops. 
Nearly  4,000  refugees 
are  employed  on  the 
construction  work, 
which  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. An  area  of  400 
acres  has  been  specially 
set  aside  for  future  industries.  Bata,  the  great  shot 
manufacturer,  has  agreed  to  put  up  a  modern  factory 
which  will  employ  nearly  2,000  workers. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Kutch  on  the  west 
coast  a  new  town  called  Gandhidam  may  provide  tin 
nucleus  of  a  second  Karachi.  Here  are  being  settled 
refugees  from  Sind.  The  township  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Kandla,  which  is  being  developed  into  a  major 
port.  A  new  railway  line,  170  miles  long,  will  connect 
it  with  the  hinterland,  consisting  of  the  States  of  Rajas 
than,  Punjab,  Patiala  and  East  Punjab  States  Union, 
Delhi,  and  parts  of  Uttar  Pradesh.  In  climate  and  con- 
ditions it  resembles  Karachi.  The  whole  project,  includ- 
ing port  construction,  railway  line,  and  township,  will 
cost  the  government  of  India  nearly  200  million  rupees. 
It  is  hoped  that  when  completed  the  township  will  pro- 
vide homes  for  200,000  persons,  most  of  them  refugees. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  organizers  to  make  these  township 
communities  culturally  homogeneous  by  grouping  to- 
gether as  far  as  possible  people  originally  from  the  same 
area.  Thus  they  will  be  able  to  re-create  something  of 
their  home  atmosphere  and  conditions. 

In  spite  of  all  the  government  and  private  effort,  how- 
ever, large  numbers  of  refugees  are  by  no  means  re- 
established. Although  perhaps  ninety  out  of  every  hun- 
dred have  received  state  aid  in  one  form  or  another  it  has 
not  always  been  sufficient  or  suitable.  Many  a  petty  trades- 
man who  previously  owned  his  own  shop  or  restaurant  is 
working  as  an  unskilled  laborer  in  a  Bombay  textile  mill. 
Many  a  university  graduate  and  ex-landlord  is  today 
driving  a  taxi  or  tonga  in  the  streets  of  New  Delhi  with 
philosophic,  dignified  serenity.  Rather  than  wait  for  the 
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government  to  reinstate  them,  the  majority  have  snatched 
at  any  opportunity  to  make  a  living,  even  if  it  is  peddling 
cookies  or  selling  cloth  remnants  on  the  roadside. 

The  conditions  in  which  perhaps  the  majority  live  con- 
tinue sordid  and  depressing.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Koliwada  Camp,  some  fifteen  miles  from  Bombay.  A 
thousand  refugees  from  the  West  Punjab  and  the  North- 
West  Frontier  Province  live  in  this  camp.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  run  by  a  cooperative.  These  refugees  are  no  longer 
receiving  public  help  or  private  charity.  Hailing  from 
decent  middle  class  families,  but  now  completely  destitute, 
they  are  bravely  trying  to  begin  again,  to  weave  a  new 
pattern  of  life,  thread  by  thread.  Jobs  are  difficult  to  get, 
first,  because  they  are  strangers  and  second,  because  they 
are  not  from  the  labor  or  service  class.  They  were  all 
small,  independent  business  owners.  To  start  fresh  in 
business  needs  capital,  raw  materials,  opportunity,  and 
space.  They  have  none  of  these  and  in  particular,  no 
space.  Even  living  space  is  difficult.  Hard  as  it  is  for 
Westerners  to  believe,  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  over 
300,000  of  Bombay's  own  citizens  (not  refugees)  sleep 
every  night  on  the  streets  of  this  most  modern  Indian  city 
simply  because  they  lack  any  sort  of  home.  At  least  the 
cooperative  society  gave  these  refugees  some  dwelling 
space  of  their  own.  Here  they  live  in  crumbling  army 
hutments,  in  the  broken  bodies  of  old  trucks  or  under 
rags  hung  up  in  the  shape  of  a  tent.  Of  course,  for  this 
luxury  they  have  to  pay  rent  and  if  they  are  unable  to 
pay,  the  bailiff  turns  them  out. 

Their  shelters  have  no  amenities  except  roofs  and 
walls.  But  the  cooperative  society  has  provided  seven 
taps  in  the  open  to  serve  the  water  needs  of  the  camp's 
inhabitants.  Bathing  by  both  men  and  women  has  to  be 
performed  in  the  open.  There  are  only  two  roofless 
latrines  with  twelve  seats  each  to  be  used  by  these  thou- 
sand people.  The  camp  is  full  of  puddles  of  stagnant 
water  and  roads  are  practically  non-existent.  The  place 
is  buzzing  with  flies,  mosquitoes — and  disease.  There  is 
no  hospital  or  dispensary. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  the  people  in  this  camp. 
One,  for  example,  is  a  solitary  woman,  about  forty  years 
old.  She  has  lost  her  husband,  her  children,  and  all  her 
relatives.  Some  were  killed,  some  lost.  Back  in  the 
Punjab  she  had  a  comfortable  home  of  her  own.  Her 
present  shelter  is  a  tent  of  rags.  But  she  has  managed  to 
get  a  sewing  machine  and  with  that  she  earns  her  living 
— rent  for  her  "home,"  and  food  enough  for  existence. 

Here  is  an  old  man  over 
seventy  years  old.  He  has  one 
crippled  son  and  five  daughters. 
His  second  son,  a  brick-dealer 
who  supported  the  whole  family, 
was  shot  by  the  police  in  a  dis-  *£ *  if 

turbance  where  he  was  an  inno- 
cent bystander.  The  old  man 
weeps  but  continues  to  live. 

Another  in  this  camp  is  a 
young,  handsome  man  in  his 
twenties.  Back  home  in  Peshawar 
he  owned  a  shop,  which  gave 
him  a  decent  living.  Here  he 
stands  every  day  outside  one  of 
the  textile  mills  in  the  hope  of 
being  taken  on  at  a  wage  of 
fifty  cents  a  day. 


Even  those  refugees  who  escaped  with  their  money — 
and  quite  a  few  from  Sind,  in  particular,  did — have  not 
found  it  easy  to  set  themselves  up  in  paying  projects. 

Naturally,  the  refugees  are  bitter.  They  can  never  get 
rid  of  their  memories,  of  all  they  and  those  they  love  have 
suffered.  They  know  that  no  one  can  give  them  back 
what  they  have  lost  and  to  rebuild  their  family  lives  may 
take  more  than  a  generation. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  government  can  do  much 
more  by  way  of  relief  than  it  is  doing,  or  any  more 
speedily.  Money  is  a  formidable  factor  but  not  the  only 
one.  The  psychological  and  the  sociological  factors  count, 
too.  Many  a  scheme,  having  been  passed  as  workable  by 
the  authorities,  has  proved  a  failure  because  it  did  not 
appeal  to  the  refugees.  Recently,  for  example,  thousands 
of  displaced  persons  sent  out  of  West  Bengal  to  other 
states  for  settlement  on  farming  land  insisted  on  return- 
ing, as  they  did  not  like  the  new  surroundings,  nor 
could  the  government  stop  them. 

The  natural  pace  of  industrial  and  economic  progress 
of  the  country  is  not  sufficient  to  absorb  an  extra  9,000,- 
000  people.  India  has  not,  to  date,  been  able  to  provide 
the  indigenous  millions  with  even  a  minimum  standard  of 
life.  Many  old  citizens  of  India  live  in  as  bad  conditions 
as  the  refugees  and  sometimes  worse.  But  they  have 
been  used  to  it,  and  most  of  the  refugees  have  not. 
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EHABILITATION    OF    REFUGEES    CONTINUES    TO    RECEIVE    TOP 

priority  at  government  hands,  but  ultimately  it  will  be 
solved  only  by  slow  absorption  of  the  migrants  into  the 
fabric  of  the  country.  Increasingly  they  are  losing  their 
identity  and  their  separatist  attitude.  The  passage  of 
time  is  blunting  suffering  and  lessening  hope. 

This  refugee  movement  has  been  the  biggest  and  per- 
haps the  crudest  that  history  has  ever  recorded.  At  times 
it  looked  as  if  the  flood  might  even  sweep  away  the 
government,  so  virulent  was  its  force  and  so  bitter  its 
temper.  Even  now  the  mass  of  refugee  opinion  is  in- 
clined to  be  anti-government,  in  particular  when  the 
government  emphasizes  its  secular  policies.  In  the  next 
general  elections  the  votes  of  most  of  the  refugees  are 
certain  to  be  cast  in  favor  of  the  leftist  parties  or  com- 
munal (Hindu)  organizations.  But  beyond  that  they 
have  not  in  any  way  deliberately  sought  to  disrupt  the 
normal  life  of  the  country,  as  they  well  might  have  done 
had  they  lost  their  sense  of  proportion.  No  outsider 
who  has  not  witnessed  the  scenes 
of  partition  can  imagine  what  suf- 
ferings these  people  have  been 
through.  Their  uprooting  was 
not  of  their  own  choice  and  there- 
fore even  more  bewildering  and 
difficult  to  bear.  In  human  terms, 
the  price  even  of  liberty  has  its 
limits. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  both  the 
people  and  the  government  that 
they  have  absorbed  the  shock 
and  the  tragedy  without  undue 
loss  of  balance  or  perspective.  It 
is  the  safest  guarantee  of  an  ulti- 
mate, even  though  not  an  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  solution  of  In- 
dia's refugee  problem. 


M.  J.  Allen 
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Listeners'  Radio— Why  Not? 


A  Washington,  D.  C.,  project  shows  how  radio  patrons  can  provide  for  themselves 
the  kind  of  programs  they  want  to  hear — free  from  the  tyranny  of  "commercials." 

JERRY  VOORHIS 


NEW     AND     CHALLENGING     FIELD     FOR     CONSUMER-CON- 

trolled  activity  is  being  explored  in  the  nation's 
capital.  After  years  of  quiet  endurance  of  commercialized 
programs,  listeners  have  begun  to  do  something  about 
obtaining  the  kind  of  radio  entertainment  and  enlighten- 
ment they  want  to  hear. 

Symptomatic  of  the  new  listener-consciousness  in  Wash- 
ington is  the  fact  that  there  are  now  two  committees  in 
existence,  one  a  Committee  Against  Forced  Listening, 
the  other,  a  Listener  Committee  for  Better  Radio. 

The  "listeners  against"  committee  was  set  up  to  pro- 
test the  broadcasting  of  commercial  announcements  and 
third-rate  music  in  busses  and  street  cars.  They  have 
fought  hard — and  loudly — against  having  the  tired  com- 
muter's ears  assailed  by  noise.  So  far,  they  have  lost 
the  first  few  rounds. 

But  much  more  hopeful  and  creative  is  that  second 
committee — the  Listener  Committee  for  Better  Radio. 
Its  sponsors  include  wives  of  Cabinet  members  and  Su- 
preme Court  justices,  Senators,  -the  chief  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  head  of  the  drama  school  at  Catholic 
University,  an  editor  of  a  union  newspaper,  and  leaders 
in  Washington's  cultural  life. 

The  "listeners  for"  committee  is  raising  funds  to  pur- 
chase five  hours  of  uninterrupted  music  and  drama,  built 
around  the  superb  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  pro- 
ductions, each  Sunday  afternoon.  To  put  on  the  program, 
which  cannot  be  sponsored  commercially,  they  are  asking 
for  $10-a-year  subscriptions. 

This  revolutionary  approach  to  radio  entertainment, 
however,  would  have  far  less  likelihood  of  success  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  Washington  can  boast  an- 
other pioneering  institution — a  listener-owned  radio  sta- 
tion. This  is  station  WCFM,  owned  and  operated  as  a 
consumers'  cooperative. 

It  was  only  natural,  when  this  committee  for  better 
listening  first  was  being  formed,  that  the  guiding  spirits 
should  turn  to  WCFM  as  an  outlet.  For,  in  the  more 
than  two  years  of  its  existence,  WCFM  has  proved  itself 
a  real  community  institution.  When  they  want  to  be 
heard  over  Washington  families'  radio  sets,  all  sorts  of 
groups  turn  to  WCFM.  Among  these  are  the  local  co- 
operatives including  the  first  consumer-owned  department 
store.  Group  Health  Association,  the  District  credit  union 
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— By  a  former  congressman  who  served  five 
terms  as  representative  of  a  district  of  his 
adopted  state  of  California.  Mr.  Voorhis  has 
been  since  1947  general  secretary  of  the  Coop- 
erative League  of  the  USA. 


movement,  and  the  Greenbelt  shopping  center.  But  they 
also  include  citizens'  associations,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  United  World  Federalists,  and  other  civic  or- 
ganizations. AFL  and  CIO  unions  often  broadcast  pro- 
grams of  public  interest,  and  several  unions  regularly 
sponsor  programs  of  news  commentary.  High  school  and 
college  groups  appear  frequently — in  programs  ranging 
from  sports  commentary  and  drama  to  the  "I  Speak  for 
Democracy"  oratorical  contest.  Churches  of  all  denomi- 
nations broadcast  their  messages  over  this  station. 
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HEN  THE  IDEA  OF  A   COOPERATIVELY  OWNED  RADIO  STA- 

tion  first  was  discussed,  during  World  War  II,  it  was 
called  a  Utopian  dream.  A  group  of  consumers  coopera- 
tive enthusiasts,  led  by  WCFM's  first  manager,  Helmuth 
Kern,  were  working  on  postwar  blueprints  for  Potomac 
area  cooperatives.  As  one  of  the  group's  major  projects, 
they  set  to  work  to  organize  a  radio  station,  broadcasting 
on  the  lower-cost  and  higher-quality  FM  band. 

In  the  discussion  and  planning  stages,  the  guiding  idea 
was  to  include  a  great  variety  of  community  groups,  from 
the  labor  unions  to  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Wash- 
ingtonians,  whose  city  council  is  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, have  no  franchise.  Therefore,  these  voluntary  or- 
ganizations take  on  many  of  the  aspects  of  spokesmen 
for  the  community.  When  it  came  time  to  put  up  the 
initial  capital,  many  of  these  groups  were  unable  to  assume 
responsibility,  and  the  station  was  capitalized  primarily 
by  the  local  cooperatives,  and  by  purchase  of  stock  by  in- 
dividuals. However,  there  has  been  no  major  change  in 
the  original  program  plans,  and  these  groups  still  actively 
participate  in  preparing  and  broadcasting  programs  over 
WCFM.  But  the  station  has  never  been  adequately  capi- 
talized and  has  in  consequence  faced  severe  financial 
problems. 

WCFM  is  well  into  its  third  year.  The  mere  fact  that 
it  has  survived  is  noteworthy,  because  the  mortality  rate 
of  FM  stations  has  been  very  high  even  where  they  have 
had  the  advantage  of  substantial  capital.  By  commercial 
standards,  it  is  making  progress,  having  attracted  such 
national  sponsors  of  its  programs  as  Kaiser-Frazer,  the 
Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,  and  the  Farm  Bureau  In- 
surance Companies,  not  to  mention  a  growing  group  of 
local  advertisers  who  find  WCFM  listeners  the  kind  of 
people  who  show  appreciation  for  advertising  over  their 
station  in  the  most  practical  of  ways — by  purchases  of 
goods  and  services. 

Needless  to  say,  the  going  has  not  been  easy.  Costs 
doubled  between  the  day  WCFM's  application  was  filed 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  and  the 
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day  it  went  on  the  air.  The  station  is  still  in  the  red. 
But  WCFM's  present  manager,  George  A.  Bernstein,  can 
report  a  smaller  deficit  each  month. 

Most  of  WCFM's  capital  has  been  subscribed  by  the 
more  than  2,700  individuals  who  hold  shares  of  its  pre- 
ferred stock  selling  at  $10  a  share.  These  are  the  people 
from  every  walk  of  life  and  many  parts  of  the  country 
who  have  made  continuance  of  the  station  possible.  In 
addition,  the  basic  controlling  group  of  Washington  co- 
operatives owns  the  common  stock  on  behalf  of  25,000 
members.  WCFM  is  now  going  through  what  it  is  hoped 
will  be  the  last  of  its  financial  drives,  and  expects  to  pull 
through  by  promoting  further  stock  purchases — the  final 
$30,000  that  is  being  offered.  If  this  drive  is  successful, 
it  appears  probable  that  the  station  can  before  much 
longer,  become  self-sustaining. 
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HE   SCARCITY   OF   COMMERCIALS   ON   WCFM   HAS   ITS   VIR- 

tues,  but  also  drawbacks.  Obviously,  no  station  can  operate 
on  good  will  alone.  WCFM  is  competing  with  more  than 
a  dozen  other  stations  in  the  area.  Its  monthly  budget  is 
about  $6,500;  the  station's  advertising  income,  although 
increasing  steadily,  is  nothing  like  enough  to  meet  that 
cost.  A  normally  run  station,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  have  only  two  alternatives — to  fold  up,  or  to  sell 
spot  commercials  at  five-minute  intervals,  accept  any  ad- 
vertising accompanied  by  cash,  and  consequently  operate 
the  station  with  little  concern  for  the  listening  audience. 

To  solve  this  most  pressing  problem  of  filling  its  in- 
come gap,  WCFM's  management  played  around  with  a 
number  of  methods.  They  explored  "functional  music" 
production  for  offices,  restaurants,  and  places  of  business. 
This  and  several  other  ideas  were  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  they  do  not  represent  good  radio  programing. 

Instead,  a  growing  and  thriving  record-producing  busi- 
ness has  been  developed  which  promises  to  play  a  major 
part  in  reducing  the  amount  of  red  ink  used  by  the  sta- 
tion's bookkeeper.  Three  records  already  have  been  pro- 
duced and  distributed  to  stores  all  over  the  nation.  Two 
more  are  in  process,  and  WCFM  plans  to  turn  out  one 
top-quality  album  a  month  as  a  regular  part  of  its 
schedule. 

The  first  album  proved  a  marked  success  and  a  sellout 
in  many  record  shops— Charles  Ives'  Third  Symphony, 
never  previously  recorded.  The  second  album — the  first 
complete  recording  of  all  twenty  movements  of  Handel's 
"Water  Music" — came  out  in  time  for  Christmas  trade. 
The  third,  just  released,  is  made  up  of  seven  previously 
unrecorded  overtures  by  Mozart.  All  are  played  by  the 
National  Gallery  Orchestra. 

Another  important  by-product  of  WCFM's  search  for 
income — and  for  more  nearly  capacity  use  of  its  ample 
facilities  and  competent  engineering  staff — has  been  a  re- 
cording business  for  advertising  agencies  and  the  many 
organizations  which  send  "platters"  out  from  Washing- 
ton to  their  local  units.  The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee has  made  extensive  use  of  WCFM  for  campaign 
recordings.  The  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  also 
uses  the  studio's  recording  facilities,  as  do  several  Wash- 
ington advertising  agencies. 

Another  related  function  has  been  the  servicing  that 
WCFM  provides  for  other  radio  stations.  These  include 
the  informal  network  of  labor-owned  FM  stations 
(WFDR  in  New  York,  KFMV  in  Los  Angeles,  WVUN 


in  Chattanooga,  all  owned  by  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers-AFL;  and  WDET  in  Detroit  and 
WCUO  in  Cleveland,  owned  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers-CIO) .  Many  of  WCFM's  special  events  broad- 
casts are  purchased  for  re-use  on  stations  which  have  no 
network  connection  in  Washington. 

Senators,  congressmen,  and  administrative  officials,  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  civil  servants  who  make  up  the  bulk 
of  Washington's  population,  own  stock  in  WCFM.  A 
glance  through  the  station's  records  will  show  such  stock- 
holders and  contributors  to  its  fund  drives  as  the  Dean  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Adolph  Sabath  of  Illinois, 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  who  for  two  years  has  headed 
WCFM's  national  sponsoring  committee,  Congressmen 
Richard  Boiling  and  John  Blatnik,  Senator  William 
Langer,  and  Frank  P.  Graham,  war  manpower  director. 
Marquis  Childs,  the  newspaper  columnist,  was  the  initia- 
tor and  first  chairman  of  the  committee. 

One  clue  to  the  kind  of  people  who  support  WCFM 
can  be  seen  in  the  make-up  of  its  recently  chosen  board. 
Not  one  is  a  professional  radio  man.  The  group  includes 
Wallace  Campbell,  who  finds  time  from  his  duties  as 
Washington  representative  of  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  USA  to  serve  as  board  chairman,  C.  Edward  Behre, 
an  official  of  the  Forestry  Service,  and  Paul  R.  Porter, 
Assistant  Administrator  of  EGA;  also  a  high  school 
teacher,  an  official  of  a  private  employment  agency,  an 
attorney  at  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  a  public  relations 
man  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  AFL  Machinists'  weekly  paper,  all  are  on  the 
governing  body,  along  with  the  economist,  Robert 
Nathan,  Tilford  Dudley,  assistant  director  of  CIO-PAC, 
Mary  Anderson,  the  retired  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Women's 
Bureau,  and  Benjamin  Segal,  former  local  chairman  of 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

There  have  been  questions— really  touchy  questions— 
of  programing  for  WCFM.  Take  the  matter  of  accept- 
ing liquor  advertising,  for  instance.  The  board  had  laid 
down  a  general  policy  statement  on  accepting  only  ad- 
vertising that  was  in  good  taste.  After  a  flood  of  protests 
greeted  a  beer  commercial,  the  board  discussed  and  re- 
stated that  policy:  no  liquor  ads,  no  beer  ads,  no  patent 
medicine  ads. 
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*R,  TAKE  THE  QUESTION  OF  RELIGIOUS  BROADCASTS.  ONE  OF 

the  most  lucrative  sources  of  income  of  many  small  radio 
stations  is  paid  time  for  evangelistic  broadcasts.  The  lis- 
teners' committee  of  WCFM  and  the  board  decided  origi- 
nally to  set  aside  time  each  week  for  free  broadcasts  of 
religious  programs,  arranging  to  share  the  time  among  all 
the  denominations  which  cared  to  use  the  station.  Then 
an  enterprising  minister  liked  the  response  from  WCFM 
listeners  so  much  that  he  offered  to  purchase  time  regu- 
larly for  his  messages.  The  board  decided  to  try  this. 
and  the  program  was  put  on  the  air  for  a  frankly  experi- 
mental period.  Listener  reaction  generally  was  unfavor- 
able—not because  they  found  the  particular  program  ob- 
jectionable, but  because  they  did  not  want  a  precedent 
set.  So  the  paid  program  was  dropped,  and  all  religious 
broadcasts  are  again  on  free  time. 

The  listeners'  council,  which  is  named  by  the  board 
from  among  the  stockholders,  has  direct  influence  upon 
the  station's  programs.  The  council  moves  into  action 
when  complaints  are  made,  or  when  a  challenging  new 
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program  idea  is  presented. 
Ask  a  WCFM  owner-listener 
what  he  likes  about  his  sta- 
tion, and  you  are  likely  to 
get  one  or  more  of  these 
answers : 

1.  The    commentators. 
WCFM  is  located  at  the  news 
center  of  the  world.     It  uses 
this  fact  to  good  advantage. 
A  battery  of  eight  news  com- 
mentators can  be  heard  each 
week  on  the  station.  They  in- 
clude   columnists    like    Mar- 
quis Childs   and  Doris  Flee- 
son,     AFL-sponsored     Frank 
Hd  wards,   Joseph   C.   Harsch 
of     the      Christian     Science 
Monitor,     Mrs.     Raymond 
Clapper,  two  labor  experts — 
John  Herling  and  Will  Allen 
—Wallace    Campbell    of   the 
Cooperative  League,  and  the 
economist,    Robert     Nathan. 
In  addition  to  these  commen- 
tators,   who    speak    precisely 
as    they    please    without    any 
sort     of    station     censorship, 
WCFM  schedules  32  minutes 
of   news   reports   out   of   the 

six    hours    each    day    that    the    station    is    on    the    air. 

2.  The  music.  WCFM  has  pioneered  in  bringing  "live" 
music   back   to   Washington   radio   listeners.    Previously, 
there  had  been  only  some  brief  broadcasts  of  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  Orchestra  from  high  school  auditoriums, 
and  a  winter  series  of  good  chamber  music  recitals  broad- 
cast from  the  Library  of  Congress.    Last  fall,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  WCFM 
initiated   a   series  of  weekly   chamber   music  broadcasts 
from  its  own  studios.     For  some  time,  the  station  has 
aired  the  Sunday  night  concerts  from  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art.    It  features  each  Sunday  evening  a  program 
of  organ  music  and  another  of  church  choirs.    Dr.  Wil- 
liam Ober,  a  trustee  of  the  Hayden  Society,  and  by  pro- 
fession a  pathologist  for  the  Army  medical  research  pro- 
gram, comments  on  and  plays  rarely-heard  classical  music 
for  ninety  minutes  each  Saturday  evening.   His  program 
follows  closely  that  of  Dr.  Walter  Kaplan,  who  performs 
the  same  rites  for  "Hot  House  Jazz." 

3.  Events  of  public  interest.    This  is  another  pioneering 
venture  of  WCFM— the  preparation  of  half-hour  conden- 
sations of  some  of  the  many  meetings,  congressional  hear- 
ings, and  press  conferences  that  take  place  in  Washing- 
ton.   "Many  historians,"  points  out  the  program  director, 
Jean  Putnam,  "have  noted  that,  since  the  earliest  days  of 
America,  both   education  and  influence   in   our  country 
have  stemmed  to  a  unique  degree  from  the  many  power- 
ful voluntary  organizations  of  America. 

"Washington  is  known  as  a  convention  city  for  such 
organizations.  The  most  influential  men  in  Congress  and 
the  government  customarily  speak  before  such  organiza- 
tions. Only  in  exceptional  cases  are  these  meetings  given 
radio  coverage,  and  even  then  only  single  speeches,  with- 
out their  audience  background,  are  apt  to  be  carried  on 
the  air."  So  WCFM  records  the  whole  event — frequently 
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Jean    Putnam,   program   director  of  Washington's  cooperative   station,   WCFM, 
"editing"  a  report  of  a  series  of  conference  sessions  by  splicing  the  tape 


a  full  day's  convention  session — and  then  its  program  and 
engineering  staff  literally  "snip  and  paste"  the  tape  re- 
cording into  a  half-hour  program  which  skillfully  conveys 
the  atmosphere  and  temper  of  the  gathering.  This  tech- 
nique has  been  used  to  "cover"  such  events  as  the  all- 
day  service  at  the  Washington  Cathedral  on  "God,  Man, 
and  the  Hydrogen  Bomb";  conventions  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  the  National  Forestry 
Association,  and  the  American  Newspaper  Guild;  a  con- 
ference of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organizations  of 
the  UN;  the  all-day  school  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters;  and  the  Conference  on  Problems  of  the  Aging, 
staged  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

In  addition  to  these  three  major  attractions  for  listeners, 
the  station  offers  regularly  scheduled  reports  for  con- 
sumers, a  weekly  review  of  drama  by  the  newspaper  critic, 
Tom  Donnelly;  "Religion  Makes  News"  by  The  Reverend 
Thomas  Keehn;  explanations  of  Supreme  Court  decisions; 
and  a  fifteen-minute  weekly  program  on  the  United  Na- 
tions prepared  in  interview  form  by  Mrs.  Henry  Holt,  Jr. 

The  small  fry  are  loyal  followers  of  "Big  Sister  Sheila." 
Sheila  Goldstein  started  telling  stories  into  WCFM's 
microphones  only  a  few  months  after  the  station  went 
on  the  air,  when  she  herself  was  only  fourteen.  Now, 
she  is  the  proud  possessor  of  a  sponsor — Welch  Grape 
Juice  Company — and  has  a  devoted  audience  of  five  to 
eight-year-olds  who  often  determine  her  stories  by  post- 
card requests. 

To  those  who  still  envision  city  co-ops  as  confined  to 
grocery  stores,  WCFM's  story  may  come  as  something 
of  a  shock.  But  the  story,  whatever  its  final  outcome,  has 
already  proved  what  men  and  women  with  vision,  taste, 
and  technical  know-how  can  do  through  a  cooperative 
venture  aimed  at  meeting  a  real  need  of  the  consuming 
public. 
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Vested  Interests  and  Inflation 


The  forces  which  seek   to  inflate   the   price  balloon,   and  how  they  can  be 
controlled — but  only  if  each  individual  and  group  puts  the  common  good  first. 


WALTER  A.  MORTON 


SEARCH  FOR  AN  INFLATION  SCAPEGOAT  IS  ON.  THE  IM- 
portant  interest  groups,  in  seeking  to  serve  themselves, 
are  promoting  a  continued  inflation  of  prices,  but  each 
seeks  to  blame  the  other  for  the  result.  Past  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  inflation  must  be  prevented  by 
monetary  and  fiscal  policy  designed  to  limit  the  quantity 
of  money  and  to  raise  enough  taxes  to  prevent  excess 
incomes  from  being  used  to  bid  up  the  prices  of  scarce 
goods.  Anything  short  of  these  measures  merely  delays 
inflation — it  does  not  prevent  it.  Direct  price  control  used 
without  adequate  fiscal  and  monetary  controls  is  there- 
fore likely  to  be  ineffective,  a  fact  which  we  are  already 
discovering. 

After  a  period  of  uncertainty,  a  general  price  freeze  was 
announced  on  January  26,  1951,  aimed  to  hold  prices  at 
the  highest  figure  reached  during  the  base  period  of 
December  19  to  the  freeze  date.  It  was  soon  found  that 
this  freeze  was  unworkable  and,  if  rigidly  enforced, 
would  have  curtailed  production.  A  month  later  (Febru- 
ary 27)  a  retail  pricing  order  was  announced  permitting 
sellers  to  price  products  at  a  margin  above  costs.  But 
since  costs  were  still  not  under  complete  control,  this 
order  permitted  a  continuous  inching  up  of  prices.  In 
spite  of  much  complaining,  prices  and  wages  have  prob- 
ably risen  less  with  these  controls  than  without  any  con- 
trol at  all. 

Since  Korea,  wholesale  prices  have  risen  about  18  per- 
cent and  consumer  prices  about  9  percent.  Wages  were 
frozen  at  10  percent  above  the  level  of  January  15,  1950, 
but  this  wage  policy  is  being  opposed  by  union  leaders 
who  insist  that  wages  should  not  be  frozen  unless  prices 
are  also  frozen  solidly.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
freeze  the  price  level  unless  farm  prices  can  be  frozen 
along  with  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods.  It  is, 
furthermore,  impossible  to  stabilize  prices  of  finished 
goods  unless  the  prices  of  raw  materials,  some  of  which 
are  imported,  are  also  stabilized.  But  this  is  not  within 
the  power  of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization,  inasmuch 
as  the  law  under  which  it  operates  specifically  provides 
that  price  ceilings  to  farmers  shall  not  be  less  than  parity, 
or  the  highest  price  prevailing  thirty  days  prior  to  Korea, 
whichever  price  is  higher. 

At  the  time  of  the  price  freeze,  many  farm  prices  were 
below  this  level.  The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  at  that 
time  had  the  alternative  of  doing  nothing  whatever 
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about  any  prices,  or  of  trying  to  stabilize  those  over 
which  they  had  some  control  and,  to  freeze  these,  wages 
also  had  to  be  stabilized.  A  manufacturer  cannot  function 
if  his  selling  prices  are  fixed  while  there  is  no  limit  to 
his  costs  and,  in  the  economy  as  a  whole,  labor  is  the 
largest  element  of  cost.  Yet  this  very  act  of  freezing  wages 
and  prices,  which  was  necessary  if  anything  was  to  be 
done  at  all,  has  been  criticized  severely  by  labor  as  unfair. 
It  is  argued,  in  effect,  that  wages  should  not  be  stabilized 
unless  the  cost  of  living  is  also  kept  in  leash — a  reasonable 
enough  position — but  construed  as  an  argument  against 
wage  control,  it  would  have  tied  the  hands  of  the  price 
controllers  completely. 

T 

1    HE    CONCEPT    OF     PARITY    IS    A    RELATIVE    ONE.     A    PARITY 

price  on  a  farm  product  depends  upon  the  height  of  in- 
dustrial prices.  If  the  latter  rise,  the  parity  price  on  farm 
products  automatically  increases.  Now,  if  higher  farm 
prices  result  in  higher  wages  and  higher  industrial  prices, 
the  price  spiral  could  go  on  forever.  During  the  last  war, 
this  process  was  halted  by  granting  federal  subsidies  to 
farmers  which  kept  food  prices  down  below  parity  to 
the  consumer  and  up  to  parity  for  the  farmer.  There  is, 
however,  no  power  to  do  this  under  present  law;  Con- 
gress shows  no  inclination  to  appropriate  funds  for  this 
purpose,  nor  is  any  important  group  now  proposing  such 
a  policy. 

Some  non-farmers  have  proposed  that  farm  prices  be 
frozen  at  the  parity  levels  of  January  25,  1951,  but  this 
position  is  opposed  by  all  farm  groups  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Charles  F.  Brannan.  The  stabilizers 
have  also  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  have  the 
Defense  Production  Act  changed  to  permit  them  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  farm  products  at  or  below  existing  levels, 
regardless  of  parity.  They  are  conscious  of  the  justice  of 
the  criticism  leveled  at  them  by  consumers  and  labor  but 
are  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it  unless  the  law  is 
amended.  The  officers  of  the  National  Farmers  Union 
have  called  at  the  White  House  and  urged  the  President 
not  to  take  this  action.  Nevertheless,  President  Truman 
has  asked  Congress  to  fix  the  parity  prices  on  products 
for  a  year  at  a  time,  in  order  that  they  could  be  frozen 
and  that  all  other  price  policies  could  be  brought  into 
accord  with  them;  and  congressional  leaders  from  the 
farm  states  already  have  indicated  that  they  believe  such 
a  measure  has  little  hope  of  passage.  Apparently  the 
votes  of  the  farm  states  will  oppose  this  program. 

Farm  leaders  argue,  moreover,  that  the  farmer  has 
already  been  deflated  during  the  past  three  years  since 
farm  products  are  up  less  than  other  products,  whereas 
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wages  have  risen  during  this  period.  They  contend  that 
the  average  consumer  can  buy  as  much  food  today  for 
19  percent  of  his  disposable  income  as  he  was  able  to 
buy  for  25  percent  before  the  war.  Farmers,  of  course, 
believe  their  position  to  be  meritorious  and  just.  They  are 
demanding  further  that  any  price  freeze  shall  also  freeze 
farm  costs,  something  very  difficult  to  do.  It  seems  un- 
likely, therefore,  that  President  Truman  will  succeed  in 
halting  the  rise  in  farm  prices  by  methods  of  direct  con- 
trol without  the  use  of  subsidies,  and  these  require  ap- 
propriations which  will  not  be  forthcoming. 

if  the  failure  to  freeze  farm  prices  should  result  in 
the  total  unfreezing  of  wages,  we  are  in  for  a  further 
rise  in  wages  and  industrial  prices,  with  a  rising  farm 
parity  price.  Those  who  favor  further  inflation  would 
welcome  this  result;  and  if  it  should  come  about,  the 
myopics  could  have  a  field  day  in  putting  the  blame  on 
this  or  that  Washington  official  rather  than  on  the  rising 
level  of  money  incomes  which  is  the  real  causative  force. 

During  the  1946-48  inflation,  labor  generally  put  the 
blame  on  "profiteers,"  and  businessmen  blamed  high 
wage  costs.  In  the  end,  it  was  widely  believed  that  the 
wage-spiral  was  the  predominant  cause  of  inflation  and 
labor  unions  bore  the  blame.  I  have  shown  elsewhere 
that  this  view  was  completely  erroneous;  that  all  the 
emotion  spent  in  castigating  labor  and  business  con- 
tributed nothing  whatever  toward  solving  the  problem. 
Learning  from  this  experience,  since  January,  labor  has 
taken  the  offensive  in  attacking  price  control  and  putting 
the  onus  for  inflation  upon  the  Big  Business  officials 
called  to  Washington.  They  thus  hope  to  shift  the  blame 
for  the  current  unrest  in  another  direction.  This  no  doubt 
provides  some  satisfaction  to  the  rank  and  file,  but  it 
solves  nothing.  Neither  can  a  break  in  the  wage  freeze 
succeed  for  anyone  except  those  groups  so  highly  organ- 


ized  they  can  race  the  inflationary  spiral  successfully. 

Unions  in  meat  packing,  railroads,  textiles,  and  ship- 
building have  negotiated  wage  increases  exceeding  the 
10  percent  above  January  15,  1950,  fixed  by  the  director 
of  Economic  Stabilization  on  February  27,  1951.  They 
are  insisting  that  the  wage  ceiling  be  breached,  and  if 
it  is  breached  in  this  instance  it  is  likely  to  be  followed 
in  others.  These  unions  argue  that  they  are  "exceptions" 
because  they  received  no  increases  during  1949.  But  this 
was  a  year  of  business  recession  when  most  workers  re- 
ceived no  increases;  and  if  the  wage  ceiling  is  to  be 
broken  on  this  ground,  further  wage-price  inflation  is 
ahead. 

The  present  program  of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion has  therefore  been  the  only  one  open  to  them :  to  try 
and  hold  wages  and  industrial  prices  in  line  until  farm 
prices  approach  parity,  then  to  stabilize  all  prices  at  this 
level.  They  should  succeed  in  this  effort  by  the  middle 
of  the  summer  if  they  can  hold  the  wage  level. 


RECF 


Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.    Louis   Post-Dispatch 

GOING  OUT  IS  THE  PAY-OFF 


CENT     ANNOUNCEMENT     OF     DOLLAR    CEILINGS     ON    BEEF 

shows  that  any  real  reduction  in  food  prices  will  be 
passed  back  to  the  farmers.  During  periods  when  the 
meat  packers  make  substantial  profits,  their  profits  are 
not  more  than  2  cents  per  dollar  of  sales,  and  last  year 
they  ran  at  the  rate  of  from  0.6  cent  to  0.7  cent  per 
dollar.  Hence,  even  a  moderate  reduction  of  meat  prices 
must  be  accomplished  by  reducing  the  prices  paid  for  beef 
cattle  and  thereby  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  farm  states. 
It  would  seem  better  to  accomplish  this  end  indirectly  by 
reducing  demand  by  means  of  wage  controls  and  taxes. 

Meat  prices  are  created  by  consumer  demand  which 
has  been  rising  because  of  higher  wages,  more  overtime, 
a  larger  workforce  and  consequently  higher  payrolls. 
This  is  the  real  cause  of  higher  meat  prices  and  unless 
some  attack  is  made  upon  this  source  nothing  substantial 
will  be  accomplished.  It  is,  of  course,  easier  to  put  the 
blame  on  the  meat  packers  than  on  the  farmers,  because 
it  is  politically  unpopular  to  blame  the  farmers  for  any- 
thing. But  the  real  trouble  remains  with  the  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  which  fails  to  cut  down  the  excessive 
demand. 

It  is  unfortunate,  from  the  viewpoint  of  national  in- 
terest, that  the  various  special  interest  groups — workers, 
farmers,  and  businessmen — are  playing  the  old  game  of 
making  each  other  the  scapegoat  for  inflation  and  criti- 
cizing the  helpless  stabilization  agencies,  when  they 
ought  to  be  putting  their  hearts  and  minds  upon  re- 
moving the  excessive  monetary  demand.  Action  to  con- 
trol inflation  must  come,  therefore,  from  strong  leader- 
ship and  patriotic  opinion  which  put  the  national  stake 
in  a  stable  currency  above  the  immediate  selfish  interests 
of  any  group.  This  is  not  so  easily  accomplished  because, 
as  history  shows,  there  are  deep-seated  forces  which  pro- 
mote inflation  during  a  national  emergency. 

In  time  of  war  the  nation  must  have  output  at  any 
price.  Armed  forces  can  be  obtained  by  conscription,  but 
war  production  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  price  incentives, 
and  this  gives  producers  a  powerful  bargaining  advan- 
tage. The  farmer,  worker,  and  industrialist  are  in  a  stra- 
tegic position  to  exact  their  price,  whereas  the  teacher, 
white  collar  worker,  pensioner,  widow,  or  orphan  can  be 
ignored  with  impunity.  At  such  a  time,  the  strategi- 
cally important  groups  (fighting  men  excepted)  usually 
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gam  at  the  expense  of  others.  Left  to  itself,  this  process 
and  its  consequences  are  not  matters  of  justice  but  of  eco- 
nomic power,  and  the  cold  blast  of  market  forces  must 
be  tempered,  if  at  all,  by  consideration  of  justice  and 
national  interest. 

Our  economy  is,  furthermore,  producer-oriented.  We 
think  of  ourselves  as  farmers,  workers,  and  managers,  and 
are  organized  to  pursue  our  interest  in  these  capacities. 
Few  think  of  themselves  as  consumers  or  as  debtors,  and 
when  they  do,  they  feel  frustrated  because  they  cannot 
make  their  views  effective. 


1— EVERYONE  SEEMS  TO  AGREE  THAT  THE  GENERAL  LEVEL  OF 
prices  should  remain  stable,  provided  that  his  own  par- 
ticular price  or  wage  is  left  alone.  All  groups  support  an 
anti-inflation  program,  but  they  tend  to  combat  any 
tampering  with  their  own  prices.  In  other  words,  the 
price  level  is  not  a  mere  abstraction  but  a  composite  of 
hundreds  of  different  prices  which,  by  their  relationship 
to  one  another,  determine  the  incomes  of  individuals  and 
groups.  Cotton  and  meat  prices  are  costs  to  the  consumer, 
but  they  are  incomes  to  the  farmers.  Wages  are  costs  to 
the  firm  and  ultimately  to  the  consumer,  but  incomes  to 
the  worker.  And  all  groups  hope  to  improve  their  posi- 
tion both  absolutely  and  relative  to  others.  During  the 
depression,  a  cotton  farmer  who  sold  his  cotton  for  4 
cents  a  pound  thought  he  would  be  in  heaven  if  it 
reached  16  cents  again,  but  he  is  now  protesting  a  ceiling 
of  45  cents.  No  system  of  relative  prices  is  satisfactory 
to  the  various  groups  who  depend  upon  these  prices  as 
income.  No  matter  how  long  the  prices  may  be  stable, 
and  regardless  of  their  absolute  level,  all  producers  are 
always  striving  and  hoping  for  higher  incomes.  Hence 
they  resist  every  attempt  to  control  the  prices  of  the 
goods  and  services  they  sell. 

Consumer  buying  subsided  somewhat  this  spring,  lead- 
ing to  the  rumor  that  inventories  of  all  goods  were 
excessive.  Department  store  sales  continued  at  a  dollar 
volume  a  little  ahead  of  last  year.  The  real  inflationary 
test  is,  however,  likely  to  come  after  July  1,  and  to  con- 
tinue thereafter  when  the  production  of  defense  goods  gets 
into  full  swing.  This  should  increase  the  national  income 
by  about  20  billion  dollars  without  any  increase,  and 
probably  a  decrease,  in  consumer  goods.  Part  of  this  in- 
crease will  be  saved,  but  most  of  it  will  be  offered  for 
consumer  goods,  renewing  pressure  on  prices.  The  present 
danger  is  a  continued  inflation  during  the  next  two  years 
unless  new  and  drastic  tax  and  banking  measures  are 
taken  to  halt  this  movement. 

Some  believe  monetary  measures  alone  to  be  adequate, 
but  others  (and  I  am  among  them)  believe  that  the  wage- 
price  spiral  can  be  prevented  in  a  war  economy  only  by 
a  combination  of  direct  and  indirect  controls  over  pur- 
chasing power,  wages,  profits,  and  prices.  Direct  and 
indirect  controls  may  be  looked  upon  as  complementary 
measures,  neither  adequate  alone,  but  aiding  one  another 
in  the  attainment  of  a  common  end.  Indirect  controls 
hold  down  the  pressure  of  excessive  demand,  and  direct 
controls  keep  wages  and  prices  down  in  sectors  where 
they  might  start  a  wage-price-income  spiral. 

Another  source  of  inflation  is  the  capital  expenditure 
of  business.  The  power  of  allocation  should  be  used  to 
prevent  wastage  and  the  consequent  price  pressures  ex- 
erted by  firms  making  goods  not  vital  to  the  defense 


effort  and  to  support  essential  consumption.  Of  course, 
this  will  step  on  the  toes  of  some  "nonessential"  indus- 
tries and  labor  employed  in  these  industries,  and  hence 
meet  with  resistance.  At  present,  the  high  corporate  tax 
rates  (47  percent  normal  taxes,  and  77  percent  on  excess 
profits,  with  a  ceiling  over-all  of  62  percent  of  net  in- 
come), make  it  profitable  for  corporations  to  spend 
lavishly  for  maintenance  and  repairs.  These  items  are 
deductible  as  operating  expenses  and  diminish  net  taxable 
income.  Many  railroads  are  spending  huge  amounts  in 
repairs  and  maintenance  which  improve  their  ability  to 
carry  the  heavier  traffic  expected  and,  thus  far,  this  is  all 
to  the  good.  But  it  increases  the  inflationary  impact. 
Beardsley  Ruml  recently  urged  businessmen  to  use  scarce 
materials  and  labor  in  this  way  rather  than  pay  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax!  If  this  becomes  a  common  practice, 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  director  of  Defense  Mobilization,  may 
be  obliged  to  safeguard  essential  material  by  using  his 
power  of  allocation. 

The  predominance  of  such  narrowly  selfish  views  is 
another  inflationary  force  emanating  from  business  circles. 
Accelerated  depreciation  is  also  a  factor  causing  increased 
demand  for  capital  expenditure.  Allocation  of  materials 
for  this  purpose  must  be  carefully  scrutinized  for  infla 
tionary  effects.  We  might  also  repeal  all  protective  tariff 
schedules,  at  least  for  the  emergency,  to  encourage  the 
inflow  of  goods  from  abroad  where  idle  manpower  and 
plant  capacity  still  exist. 


**Jo   FAR   AS   DIRECT  CONTROLS   ARE  CONCERNED,   WE   ARE  TOLD 

that  general  dollars  and  cents  ceilings  will  go  into  effect 
early  this  summer.  Meanwhile,  relative  prices  need  to  be 
adjusted  and  official  ceilings  established.  That  this  all 
takes  time  was  demonstrated  in  World  War  II.  The 
general  freeze  was  announced  in  March,  1942,  but  up  to 
June,  1943,  it  had  not  been  translated  into  dollars  and 
cents  ceilings.  Violations  were  widespread  in  the  early 
period  but  diminished  thereafter.  Unless  there  is  wide- 
spread voluntary  cooperation,  enforcement  of  price  ceil- 
ings requires  a  large  staff  of  investigators  and  inspectors. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  job  calls  for  about  10,000 
enforcement  officers,  though  OPA  never  had  more  than 
3,000.  If  price  ceilings  are  to  be  held  without  a  great  army 
of  enforcers,  they  must  be  accompanied  by  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  which  will  tend  to  keep  prices  down. 

Scarcely  anyone  is  willing  to  advocate  the  taxes  neces- 
sary to  check  inflation,  because  these  would  have  to  react 
far  into  the  lower  income  brackets.  Federal  taxes,  to  be 
effective  in  stopping  inflation,  must  reduce  consumption — 
fewer  television  and  radio  sets,  fewer  "stream  lined 
kitchens,"  new  cars,  broadloom  carpets,  picture  windows. 
and  so  on.  They  must  affect  those  who  spend  the  bulk 
of  their  income.  Consumption  taxes  would  do  this  effec- 
tively, but  they  are  opposed  on  the  grounds  of  inequity. 
While  inflation  control  is  one  objective  of  current  tax 
policy,  it  is  not  the  only  objective  and,  in  any  event,  it 
need  not  supplant  equity.  The  progressive  income  tax 
should  be  used  to  the  limit  of  its  economic  and  political 
possibilities  in  order  to  allocate  the  burden  of  defense 
costs  justly  among  the  various  income  groups. 

After  this  has  been  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  levy 
consumption  taxes  to  raise  revenue  and  prevent  inflation. 
I  have  shown  elsewhere  how  consumption  taxes  can  be 
made  progressive  by  making  allowances  for  size  of 
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family  and  income,  thus  removing  the  objection  ot  in- 
equity while  retaining  production  incentives  and  penal- 
izing excessive  consumption.  This  tax  would  not  be 
levied  on  savings,  thus  permitting  the  lower  income 
groups  to  increase  savings  and  pay  debts.  Such  a  pro- 
posal, however,  would  encounter  the  opposition  of  labor 
to  any  form  of  consumption  taxes.  In  this  connection,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  inflation  is  in  reality  a  sales 
tax  levied  for  the  benefit  of  private  profit,  whereas  a 
properly  levied  progressive  consumption  tax  prevents  in- 
flation and  at  the  same  time  provides  revenues  for  the 
government. 

Professor  Sumner  Slichter  of  Harvard  believes  it  un- 
likely that  the  budget  can  be  balanced  or  that  consump- 
tion taxes  can  restrain  inflation.  He,  therefore,  places 
reliance  upon  augmenting  savings.  As  an  inducement  to 
the  worker  to  save  and  to  buy  government  bonds,  he 
proposes  an  escalator  clause  for  savings  bonds  to  be  sold 
to  the  public  in  limited  quantities.  The  purchaser  would 
be  protected  against  depreciation  of  the  value  of  his 
money  and  therefore  be  under  no  compulsion  to  b.uy 
goods,  land,  or  securities  as  an  inflationary  hedge.  Such 
a  bond.  Professor  Slichter  argues,  would  induce  a  larger 
volume  of  saving,  which  he  considers  the  principal  means 
of  preventing  inflation.  This  proposal  could  not  be  made 
general  without  destroying  the  credit  system.  In  limited 
quantities  and  restricted  to  small  buyers,  these  bonds 
might,  however,  be  of  some  help  under  present  circum- 
stances. But  I  am  among  those  who  hold  that  the  main 
deterrent  to  excessive  consumption  expenditure  must  be 
found  in  heavy  progressive  consumption  taxes  levied  in 
con'nection  with  progressive  income  taxes.  Otherwise  the 
bulk  of  the  higher  incomes  will  find  its  way  into  the 
market  for  goods,  whatever  kind  of  bond  is  offered  by 
the  federal  government. 


IT    t'SF.U    TO    BE    A    COMMONPLACE    THAT    DURING    INFLATION 

wages  lag  behind  prices.  This  probably  will  remain  true 
of  a  large  section  of  the  economy,  but  in  the  organized 
'iips  with  aggressive  leadership,  wages  may  keep  up 
with  prices.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  constant  re- 
opening of  contracts  after  prices  rise,  but  to  the  escalator 
clauses  which  link  wages  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor's 
Cost-of-Living  Index.  Thus,  a  rise  in  prices  automatically 
results  in  a  rise  in  wages  after  the  elapse  of  a  few  months. 
These  clauses  make  labor  less  concerned  than  it  might 
otherwise  be  with  the  mounting  cost  of  living.  Indeed, 
in  the  short  run,  the  sections  of  labor  protected  by  these 
clauses  may  even  benefit  from  inflation  because  the  addi- 
tional income  received  from  wage  increases  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  offset  increased  living  costs.  Thus,  a 
worker  spending  70  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  wages 
for  cost-of-living  items  will  find  that,  if  the  cost  of  living 
rises  to  77  cents,  his  wages  will  rise  to  $1.10,  leaving  him 
with  a  net  gain  of  3  cents  in  every  dollar  from  inflation. 
If  he  is  in  debt,  the  value  of  his  property  rises  while  his 
dollar 'debt  remains  constant,  making  it  easier  to  pay  off 
his  obligation.  In  spite  of  this  doubtful  short-run  ad- 
v.ini.iL'L.  labor  leaders  are  keenly  aware  of  the  danger  of 
inflation,  although  they,  like  others,  are  seeking  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  their  associates,  and  to  gain  whatever 
advantage  they  can.  On  the  whole,  both  organized  labor 
and  the  farmer  are  less  interested  today  in  preventing 
inflation  than  they  might  have  been  in  the  past  when 
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they  were  unprotected  by  escalator  clauses  and  floors 
under  prices  and  unemployment. 

The  main  function  of  wage  control  is  to  prevent  the 
wage-price  spiral.  In  time  of  peace,  this  spiral  is  con- 
trolled by  limitation  of  the  quantity  of  money  and  by 
refusal  of  consumers  to  buy  if  prices  soar  unreasonably. 
Under  threat  of  war,  however,  when  the  government 
must  buy  at  any  price,  there  is  nothing  to  hold  wage  de- 
mands in  check  in  a  free  economy.  Since  suspension  ot 
production  is  impossible,  strikes  must  be  prevented  by 
acceding  to  labor's  demands.  The  increased  wages  become 
increased  costs  of  production  which  must  be  recouped  in 
higher  prices;  and  the  higher  wages  become  higher  in- 
comes, which  in  turn  sustain  the  demand  for  a  limited 
quantity  of  goods  at  higher  prices.  Hence,  control  of 
wages  and  prices  is  necessary  whenever  demand  is  un- 
limited. The  wage  freeze  probably  will  be  amended  in 
many  individual  cases,  as  it  was  during  the  war,  but  if 
it  is  enforced,  still  it  will  be  effective  in  combatting  the 
wage-price  spiral.  But  here  again  consumption  taxes 
would  help  keep  down  excessive  demand. 

This  survey  of  the  forces  at  work  shows  that  govern- 
ment must  be  able  to  control  the  various  beneficiaries 
of  inflation.  If  these  interests  prove  more  powerful  than 
the  interests  of  consumers,  debtors,  pensioners,  and  all 
those  whose  standard  of  living  depends  upon  a  sound 
currency,  then  inflation  will  not  be  stopped.  Today,  we 
know  how  to  prevent  further  depreciation  of  our  money; 
the  only  question  is  whether  we  have  the  patriotism, 
good  will,  and  fortitude  to  put  the  national  interest  above 
that  of  any  particular  individual  or  group.  This  will  be 
shown  not  only  in  the  field  of  direct  control,  but  also 
in  the  kind  and  amount  of  tax  levies  and  in  the  effective- 
ness of  credit  control.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
professional  pleaders  for  special  interests  should  prevail 
over  the  common  good. 
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VIL  Toward  Global  Law 


BENTON  MACKAYE 


THERE  IS  ONE  FIELD  OF  ACTIVITY  WHICH  SEEMS  TO  BRIDGE 
the  gap  between  the  essentially  physical  job  of  land- 
use  on  the  one  hand  and  the  political  job  of  law-making 
on  the  other.  Like  a  river,  this  is  a  movement  or  flow- 
age  from  source  to  mouth;  but  it  is  a  movement  not  of 
water  but  of  commodity.  It  is  a  flow  of  food  and  fabric 
and  fuel,  of  lumber  and  ore,  from  their  sources  in  field 
and  forest  and  mine  to  the  mouths  and  backs  and  build- 
ings of  their  ultimate  consumers  on  town  or  city  street. 

Like  the  worldwide  cycle  of  waters  via  stream,  sea, 
and  cloud,  it  is  a  world  cycle  of  raw  and  finished  goods 
via  stream,  sea,  and  land  (now,  also,  through  the  clouds). 
This  flow  of  things,  like  that  of  waters,  has  its  gateways 
and  bottlenecks  and  cockeyed  artificial  barriers;  its  high 
levels  and  low  levels.  It  has  the  need,  in  common  with 
all  flowage,  of  some  controlling  hand,  itself  controlled 
or  governed  by  the  sentient  folk  affected. 

Here  perhaps  is  the  most  potent  species  of  flowage, 
combining  nature's  ways  with  man's,  the  missing  link 
between  physics  and  politics.  Its  name  is  commerce. 

It  was  this  link  between  physical  fact  and  political 
fabric  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
long  since  ferreted  out  in  a  string  of  decisions  beginning 
with  the  Hudson  in  1824.  As  we  have  seen,  each  de- 
cision was  based  on  the  commerce  clause  of  the  U.  S. 
Constitution  which  in  1787  had  proclaimed  its  original 


The  Series 


In  half  a  dozen  earlier  installments,  this  pioneer 
American  forester  has  blamed  three  trails  leading 
toward  -world  order,  and  staked  out  ways  whereby 
mankind  need  not  forever  buck  the  codes  of  God 
and  nature. 

EACH  ROUTE  SPANS  COMMON  GROUND: 

1.  Primeval  wilderness,  birthplace  of  the  human  species; 

2.  Rural  fields  and  woods;  pantry  and  woodshed  of  the 
species; 

3.  The  river;  controller  of  "pantry  and  woodshed." 

EACH  WAY  STIRS  COMMON  INTERESTS: 

1.  Love  of  primeval  nature  for  what  it  is  to  us; 

2.  Concern  foi  rural  nature  for  what  it  has  for  us; 

3.  Emulation  of  nature's  laws,  such  as  the  eternal  cycle 
of  waters. 

All  these  are  approaches  to  a  common  goal — 
namely,  a  "more  habitable  globe" — or,  as  Mr. 
MacKaye  puts  it,  "the  ball  to  keep  our  eye  on." 


objective     (freedom     of    commodity     flow).      (See     V, 
"Washington  and  the  Watershed,"  The  Survey  for  April.) 

Thereby  not  only  was  the  river  itself  freed  from  com- 
peting legal  barriers  but  also  the  stuff  borne  on  the  river. 
Indeed,  in  these  cases,  it   was  the  stuff  that  freed  the 
rivers.    A  river  big  enough  to  be  a  natural  highway  of  I 
commerce  must  be  kept  navigable  to  carry  it — by  means 
of  a  steady  flow  from  its  sources  throughout  the  water- 1 
shed — state  lines  notwithstanding.    The  authority  of  the  j 
United  States  was  made  supreme  over  river  flow — and 
over  anything  else  affecting  commerce  flow.     "That  au- 
thority is  as  broad  as  the  needs  of  commerce."     (New ' 
River  Case,  1940.) 

Recall  the  words  of  Daniel   Webster  in   arguing  the 
Hudson  River  case,  1824  (Gibbons  vs.  Ogden) :  "Hence- 
forth the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  a  unit,"  \ 
a  system  "complete,  entire,  and  uniform."  Henceforth  the  i 
continent's  commodity  flow  was  free  to  flow  in  all  direc- 
tions, on  land  as  well  as  water.    The  movement  of  com- 
modity and  commerce  in  its  essence  is  a  world  unto  itself 
— a  "unit"  all   its  own.     Like  the  river,  it  flows  from ! 
source  to  mouth;  like  the  full  cycle  of  waters,  it  flows 
back  from  mouth  to  source.     The  essence  of  commerce 
is  exchange.     Imports  must  equal  exports  or  the  cycle 
runs  down;  and  this  in  terms  of  stuff,  not  specie.    "Old 
Jim"    Hill,    the    railway    king,    put   it    in    three    words: 
"Carry  no  empties." 
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THE  CYCLE  OF  COMMERCE 


E  PERCEIVE,  THEREFORE,  ONE  GREAT  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 

the  cycle  of  waters  and  the  cycle  of  commerce.  The 
first  will  make  its  round  regardless  of  the  acts  of  man; 
man  may  impede  and  divert  this  round  to  his  own  un- 
doing, but  he  can  no  more  stop  it  than  he  can  stop  the 
turn  of  the  earth  around  its  orbit.  The  cycle  of  waters 
is  simon-pure  physical.  The  cycle  of  commerce  is  physi- 
cal plus  political;  it  is  a  movement  subject  to  nature's 
law  and  to  man's  law  also.  The  latter  may  defy  the 
former;  and  does  so  to  man's  sorrow.  Any  form  of 
waste  is  part  of  this  defiance.  Man's  special  responsi- 
bility, then,  in  keeping  the  cycle  going,  is  to  minimize 
the  waste. 

There  are  two  main  forms  of  waste.  One  is  material— 
the  failure  to  return  waste  products  back  to  the  land 
to  fertilize  it  (already  considered  by  us).  The  other  is 
functional — the  failure  to  reduce  waste  motion  (the  sub- 
ject now  at  hand).  One  is  a  waste  of  matter,  the  other 
of  energy. 

The   kind   of  commerce   talked   of  in   these   pages  is  j 
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concerned  with  this  latter  waste.  It  is  the  commerce 
of  commodity,  not  coin;  of  exchanging,  not  bargaining; 
it  consists  of  the  vast  yet  elementary  process  of  charting 
stuff  from  countries  having  surpluses  thereof  to  coun- 
tries having  deficits,  and  of  keeping  at  it  till  we  come  out 
about  even,  carrying  "no  empties." 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  modern  orthodox  economics.  It 
is  not  the  kind  of  economics  that  digs  gold  from  the 
ground  in  one  place  so  as  to  bury  it  in  another;  nor  the 
kind  that  plows  corn  under  so  as  to  get  more  "bucks"; 
it  is  the  kind  aimed  not  to  open  up  markets  but  to  fill 
needs.  It  is  economics  of  Sir  John  Orr's  brand — in 
pioneering  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations — namely,  a  "complete  about-face" 
from  the  orthodox  variety;  it  is  the  brand  which  would 
"provide  food — not  ...  to  be  sold,  but  .  .' .  to  be  eaten"; 
the  brand  that  we  practiced  in  the  late  war  when  "we 
pooled  not  only  production  facilities  and  shipping,  but 
raw  materials  and  food";  it  is  the  brand  based  on  "the 
principle  of  common  action"  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  FAO.  (See  "Based  on  Human  Needs,"  by  Flor- 
ence Reynolds,  FOOD  number  of  Survey  Graphic, 
March  1948.) 

Commerce,  roughly  speaking,  is  only  part  of  economics; 
viewed  thus,  it  consists  in  distribution  (transportation, 
and  the  like)  as  distinct  from  production  (farming,  manu- 
facturing, and  so  on).  Commerce,  too,  is  only  part  of 
geotechnics;  as  such  it  calls  for  charting  commodity  flow; 
calls  for  the  realistic  or  physical  approach  of  the  FAO 
as  against  the  artificial  or  financial  approach  of  orthodox 
business. 

Commerce  as  geotechnics  can  be  boiled  down  and 
visualized  on  the  map — as  I  learned  to  my  satisfaction  in 
attempting  a  sort  of  thumbnail  chart  of  the  world  wheat 
crop.  Using  the  best  available  statistics,  on  one  little 
blue  map  of  the  world,  I  placed  100  solid  circles,  each 
in  the  center  of  a  locality  producing  one  percent  of  the 
world  wheat  crop.  On  another  map,  I  placed  100  open 
circles,  each  in  the  center  of  a  locality  consuming  approxi- 
mately one  percent.  Then  on  a  series  of  three  maps  I 
linked  producing  centers  with  consuming  centers  in 
ways  which  conceivably  might  cancel  out  the  surpluses 
of  wheat  in  some  countries  and  fill  the  deficits  in  others. 

At  length  all  the  producing  circles  were  emptied  and 
he  consuming  circles  filled.    There  was  no  cross-hauling, 
shipping  of  wheat  from  Podunk  to  Minneapolis  and 
ack  again. 

My  plan  applied  to  one  commodity  only — wheat.  Of 
course,  this  grain  would  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  in  terms 
of  things,  not  money;  real  imports  and  real  exports  must 
finally  balance.  In  any  world  planning,  all  main  com- 
modities would  have  to  be  comprehended,  not  in  sign 
but  in  substance,  before  the  Jim  Hill  doctrine  of  "no 
empties"  could  come  to  pass  via  minimum  mileage  (that 
is,  minimum  waste  of  labor  and  energy). 

I  recall  a  weekend  at  Hudson  Guild  Farm  in  New 
Jersey  attended  by  a  number  of  Europeans  participating 
in  the  sessions  in  New  York  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Regional  Planners.  That  was  in  1925.  We  had  a 
square  dance  on  Saturday  night  and  I  can  see  now,  in 
mind's  eye,  Sir  Raymond  Unwin,  with  coat  off  and  vest 
on,  prancing  to  the  tones  of  the  bull  fiddle.  On  Sunday 
we  all  took  a  walk,  and  I  can  hear,  in  mind's  ear,  "Uncle 
Ebenezer"  (Howard)  roaring  jocosely  how  to  plan  our 
little  valley.  .  .  .  Our  guests  were  not  limited  to  British 


experts.  The  point  of  this  story  concerns  two  solemn 
Hollanders.  I  showed  them  my  blueprints.  They  looked 
and  pondered  deeply,  expressing  their  interest  in  newly 
acquired  English.  At  length  one  asked:  "How  long  this 
take  you?" 

"Oh,  a  few  evenings  last  month." 

"A  month!"  he  cried,  "mein  Gott,  I'd  say  a  year!" 
Well,  it  might  be  worth  a  year,  if  only  to  enlist  interest 
in  this  criss-cross  puzzle  of  world  trade. 

In  truth  my  little  exercise  was  but  a  footnote  to 
geotechnical  research.  While  the  statesman  declaims  in 
public  hall,  the  geotechnist  is  out  in  the  field  or  figuring 
in  his  den.  Such  seems  to  be  the  case  today  within  spe- 
cial (auxiliary)  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

With  respect  to  commerce  we  may  ask:  "Will  the 
United  Nations  in  our  lifetime  emulate  the  United  States 
in  Washington's?"  We  can  point  to  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall's words:  "The  power  over  commerce  was  one  of  the 
primary  objects  for  which  the  people  of  America  adopted 
their  government."  Will  some  future  "Marshall"  some 
day  say:  "The  power  over  commerce  was  one  of  the  pri- 
mary means  by  which  the  peoples  of  the  world  developed 
world  government"? 

At  all  events  the  cycle  of  commerce,  no  less  than  the 
cycle  of  waters  and  ecological  balance  on  land,  has  a  role 
to  play  in  achieving  order  on  earth.  The  charting  of  com- 
merce offers  one  more  flank  route,  whereby  the  geotech- 
nist may  complement  the  statesman  in  concerted  efforts  to 
make  and  maintain  the  earth  as  a  habitable  globe. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GATEWAYS 


AKEN    IN   THE    ABSTRACT,    SUCH    CHARTING    OF    COMMERCE 

presents  a  fairly  simple  picture  puzzle:  how  in  general 
to  feed  the  world — the  word  "feed"  being  stretched  to 
include  the  filling  of  other  human  wants — whether  soup, 
shirt,  or  shelter. 

Imagine  a  huge  square  set  up  on  an  office  wall,  a 
school  blackboard,  or  a  barn  door.  Listed  on  its  left  arc 
the  natural  resources  (soils,  forests,  ores,  fuels,  power). 
Listed  on  its  right  are  the  human  wants  (food,  clothing, 
structures,  tools,  energies). 

Across  the  square  we  see  the  lines  of  commodity  flow- 
age — leading  from  natural  resources  to  finished  products 
like  a  great  web.  Take  one  line  in  the  chart  at  a  time. 
Take  wheat,  which  flows  from  soil,  to  reaper,  to  grist 
mill,  continuing  in  the  form  of  flour  to  bakery  and 
kitchen.  Cotton  flows  from  field  via  cotton  gin  and  tex- 
tile mill  to  garment  center  and  clothing  store.  Wood  (as 
logs)  flows  from  forest  to  sawmill;  thence  onward  as 
beams  and  boards  to  factory  and  lumber  yard,  and  as  pulp 
to  papermill  and  the  newspaper  press  room.  Iron  (as  ore 
from  mine)  flows  via  blast  furnace  to  steel  mill  and 
fabricating  plant.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  wooden  chairs  with 
steel  nails  turn  up  at  furniture  store  and  front  porch. 
.  .  .  Wholesalers  and  jobbers  play  their  parts  as  way  sta- 
tions. And  so  forth — with  a  thousand  other  lines  of  flow 
that  constitute  the  "blood  system"  known  as  industry. 

Taken  in  the  concrete,  the  puzzle  becomes  more 
puzzling:  how  to  feed  and  clothe  and  house  the  world  on 
the  map  of  the  world?  Commodities  flow,  as  in  the 
chart,  from  natural  resource  to  consumer.  But  every  line 
of  flow  must  have  essentially  a  double  track.  Impossible! 
No,  it  can  be  done.  Of  course  it  is  being  done,  else  we 
would  not  be  alive.  Such  is  the  modern  problem  of  com- 
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modity   flow,  forth   and  back — boiled  down   to  its  raw, 
physical  aspects. 

Now  add  political  aspects.  Hamstring  your  lines  of 
flow  by  man-made  dams  and  tariff  hurdles.  Stretch  arti- 
ficial boundaries  across  the  routes.  These  things  we 
tolerate  around  the  world  like  so  many  barbed-wire 
fences.  They  show  up  worst  potentially  at  the  world's 
bottlenecks,  such  as  the  famed  big  four — named  Panama, 
Dardanelles,  Suez,  Singapore. 

These  great  gateways  for  seaborne  commodity  flowage 
have  interest  innately  common  to  all  men.  Yet  they 
symbolize  national  vs.  universal  control — by  the  USA  at 
Panama;  by  Turkey  (partially)  at  the  Dardanelles;  by 
Britain  at  Suez  and  Singapore.  Here  are  three  sovereign 
"states,"  each  assuming  "among  the  powers  of  the  earth" 
a  "separate"  but  unequal  "station."  Each  claims  the  right, 
within  its  "own"  gateway,  to  regulate  commerce  originat- 
ing or  destined  elsewhere. 

Compare  them  with  the  new  North  American  states 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  before  the  U.  S. 
Constitution.  As  we  have  seen,  Maryland  claimed  con- 
trol of  commerce  on  the  Potomac  River — the  boundary 
between  herself  and  Virginia.  To  George  Washington, 
as  a  Federalist  no  less  than  a  Virginian,  this  seemed  a 
natural  right  belonging  to  the  states  as  a  whole.  Failing 
to  achieve  his  point  by  direct  negotiation  at  Mt.  Vernon 
in  1785,  his  efforts  were  successful  at  Philadelphia  in  1787, 
when  the  framers  of  a  Constitution  for  the  new  United 
States  met  under  his  chairmanship  and  wrote  in  the 
clause  that  gave  to  Congress  the  power  "to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  States." 

Even  so,  New  York  in  1798  claimed  the  right  to  control 
commerce  on  the  lower  Hudson  and  granted  a  monopoly 
to  and  from  New  Jersey.  A  quarter  century  passed  be- 
fore the  test  came  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden  be- 
fore the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Then,  as  we  have  seen, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall's  decision  in  1824  (with  the  Court 
behind  him),  placed  control  where  it  constitutionally  be- 
longed— not  in  Albany  but  in  Washington. 

So  much  for  the  Potomac  and  the  Hudson,  and  after 
them  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  rest — under  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution with  respect  to  commerce  between  the  states. 

Assume  a  United  Nations  Constitution  with  powers  as 
real  as  those  of  the  United  States.  Suppose  this  also  em- 
braced a  commerce  clause,  giving  to  the  UN  power  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several  nations.  Suppose 
an  American  named  "Ogden"  claimed  rights  in  the 
Panama  Canal  under  the  U.  S.  Constitution;  and  that  a 
Scotchman,  "Gibbons,"  claimed  equal  rights  under  the 
UN  Constitution.  Then  we  would  have  another  "Gib- 
bons vs.  Ogden"  case — in  name,  in  fact,  in  law.  Would 
not  once  again  a  future  "Marshall"  be  impelled  to  decide 
in  favor  of  "Gibbons,"  and  the  broader  sovereignty? 

As  with  Panama,  so  with  Suez  and  Singapore  and  the 
Dardanelles  or  any  other  bottlenecks  which  may  attempt 
to  harass  or  bar  the  free  flow  of  trade.  These  gateways 
of  the  world  should  of  course  be  world-controlled.  I'm 
sure  that  Jefferson  would  have  recognized  this  in  his 
early  vision  of  the  Panama  Canal.  But  such  bottlenecks 
do  not  make  the  only  squeeze  plays.  An  invisible  line 
of  latitude  across  a  river — if  it  is  also  a  political  boundary 
— may  stop  the  flow,  not  of  the  river  but  of  the  commodi- 
ties it  carries.  All  such  man-made  lines  on  land  or 
water  were  blown  away  a  century  ago  in  the  USA  by 
the  gust  of  our  commerce  clause.  With  similar  winds 


around  the  world,  global  commerce,  like  American  com- 
merce, could  become,  in  Daniel  Webster's  word,  a  "unit." 

This  is  neither  Utopia,  nor  even  free  trade.  Tolls 
might  be  collected  here  and  there  to  cover  construction 
costs  and  upkeep,  such  as  those  on  sundry  bridges  and 
roads  within  the  USA  today.  What  this  calls  for  is  con- 
trol of  a  common  flow  by  the  peoples  who  use  it  in  com- 
mon— a  "supreme  law  of  the"  globe"  with  respect  to  one 
thing,  commerce. 

Such  law  would  go  far  toward  rendering  the  earth 
more  economically  habitable.  It  will  take  time  to  de- 
velop. Meanwhile,  as  my  thumbnail  sketch  went  to  show, 
visualization  of  the  flow  of  commerce  as  a  global  unit  is 
good  strategy.  Washington  did  its  like  in  words  when 
he  said,  "Let  us  bind  these  people  to  us  by  a  chain  that 
can  never  be  broken."  His  reference  was  to  settlers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alleghenies.  What  he  said  applies 
today  to  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  The  first 
"chain"  he  visualized  as  a  harbinger  of  unity  was  the 
ditch  of  his  C.  &  O.  Canal. 

Here,  then,  is  one  more  flank  route  toward  global 
•order  and  law,  the  visualization  of  the  commerce  cycle. 


T, 


ANTARCTICA  —  GLOBAL  DOMAIN? 


O    KEEP   DOWN  TO   EARTH :     HOW   ABOUT   MAN*S   COMMON 

stake  in  the  land?  In  an  earlier  installment  ("Genesis  and 
Jefferson,"  The  Survey,  December  1950)  we  explored  the 
potent  influence  springing  from  a  domain  held  in  com- 
mon which  was  to  become  the  seat  of  five  great  states. 

We  had  the  benefit  of  appraisal  by  John  Fiske  of  the 
significance  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  this  common  land 
or  "folkland,"  made  up  of  the  fag  ends  of  claims  reach- 
ing west,  some  of  them  to  the  Pacific  and  belonging 
to  the  more  fortunate  seaboard  colonies.  These  words 
from  Fiske's  "The  Critical  Period  of  American  History" 
bear  repetition:  "Without  studying  this  creation  of  a  na- 
tional domain  we  cannot  understand  how  our  Federal 
Union  came  to  be  formed." 

Is  there  any  such  domain  left  in  our  day  in  any  part  of 
the  earth?  Now,  Mr.  Geotechnist,  keep  your  eye  on  the 
globe.  Clearly,  the  only  substantial  unoccupied  land  area 
that  you  will  find  is  the  continent  of  Antarctica.  That  is 
nearly  as  large  as  all  North  America;  it  contains  natural 
resources  of  great  abundance  and  some  say  "fabulous" 
value.  True,  unlike  our  Northwest  Territory,  it  has  no 
latent  fields  of  corn  but  it  has  untapped  lodes  of  minerals. 
These  could  make  the  base  for  profitable  employment  if 
the  Arctic  continent  proved  capable  of  supporting  life 
and  labor.  The  habitability  to  start  with  is  surely  not 
inviting,  but  means  for  improving  it  may  add  an  exciting 
question  mark  to  this  age  of  surprise. 

Antarctica,  if  not  a  homeland,  might  prove  a  mighty 
storehouse.  In  any  case  it  is  being  sought  after.  It  is 
circular  in  form,  resembling  a  pie  gnawed  by  icy  oceans 
at  the  edges.  Already  its  map  has  been  cut  into  several 
triangular  pieces,  each  having  its  apex  at  the  South  Pole 
and  its  base  subtending  a  segment  of  the  outer  border. 
These  pieces  of  continental  pie  are  claimed  by  four  sepa- 
rate, sovereign,  independent  states. 

As  with  Antarctica  today,  so  with  our  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory yesteryears.  It  was  claimed  by  four  separate  colonies, 
turned  states.  Virginia  claimed  the  whole  of  it;  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  claimed  parallel  strips  across 
(Continued  on  page  285) 
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A   SPECIAL  SECTION 


78th  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 


Frederic  Lewis 


Human  Welfare — the  Constant  Goal 


HE    SEVKNTY-l-.lr.HTH    ANNUAL    MEKT- 

ing  of  the  National  Conference  of 
cial  Work  convened  in  Atlantic  City, 
ay  13-18  in  an  atmosphere  peculiarly 
liniscent  of  the  Conference  held  in 
he  same  place  just  ten  years  ago.  Again 
the  conferees  were  blessed  with  a  week 
of  dazzling  sunshine  and  soft  ocean 
breezes,  delightful  antidotes  to  attacks  of 
word  weariness  which  gave  the  board- 
walk an  unfair  advantage  over  the  ex- 
hibit hall  in  competition  for  between 
meeting  attention.  But  again  the  bright 
sunshine  only  lightly  concealed  a  dark 
shadow  hanging  over  the  world,  the 
nation,  and  the  communities  from  which 


KATHRYN  CLOSE 

the  social  workers  came.  Once  more 
occasional  airplanes  from  a  nearby  naval 
base  appeared  in  the  sky  as  harbingers 
of  the  hovering  cloud — but  this  time 
they  were  jet  propelled  and  shot  by  like 
bullets,  grim  reminders  of  ten  years  of 
technological  "advance."  Now,  as  in 
1941,  page  after  page  of  the  Conference 
program  contained  the  words  "mobiliza- 
tion" and  "defense." 

Not  a  few  of  the  5,092  social  workers 
who  went  to  Atlantic  City  this  year  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  feeling:  "This 
is  where  I  came  in."  But  the  Confer- 
ence was  only  under  way  a  day  or  two 
before  contrasts  as  sharp  as  the  com- 


parisons between  1951  and  the  fateful 
1941  became  apparent.  In  1941,  excite- 
ment held  sway  and  the  tension  burst 
into  emotional  controversy  in  meeting 
after  meeting  and  out  onto  the  board- 
walk. "Interventionists"  clashed  with  de- 
nouncers of  the  "imperialist  European 
war."  Picket  lines,  including  social 
workers,  marched  in  front  of  the  head- 
quarters hotel.  Except  for  the  discus- 
sions on  techniques,  nearly  every  meet- 
ing turned  into  a  hot  battle  of  words 
over  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 
Speakers  on  all  sides  drew  wild  applause. 
In  1951,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
MacArthur  case  had  but  recently  sent 
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the  nation  into  an  emotional  frenzy, 
the  conferees  met  in  an  atmosphere  that 
was  calm,  almost  to  the  point  of  apathy. 
The  prevailing  attitude  was  sober 
earnestness.  Applause  was  polite,  but 
rarely  overwhelming.  And  by  their 
choice  of  meetings  the  conferees  showed 
that  they  preferred  to  look  at  social  work 
from  the  long  range  point  of  view — 
improvement  of  knowledge,  skills,  serv- 


The  Search  for  Facts 

In  our  own  field  of  social  welfare, 
to  what  can  we  point  with  pride? 
We  haven't  made  an  end  to  poverty 
and  destitution;  we  haven't  solved 
the  problem  of  rehabilitation  and 
restoring  social  misfits;  we  are  still 
far  from  having  achieved  reasonable 
minimum  security  for  the  individual 
and  the  family.  Nor  can  we  be  sure 
that  the  security  measures  we  are 
adopting  will  work  out  as  we 
hope.  .  .  . 

In  contrast  to  natural  scientists, 
we  in  the  social  science  field  are 
afflicted  with  too  much  heart  and 
not  enough  head.  It  is  news  when 
natural  scientists  take  an  interest  in 
human  values.  It  is  almost  news- 
worthy when  we  social  scientists  do 
a  coldly  factual  piece  of  research  on 
a  hot  issue.  Our  research  tends  to 
put  much  too  strong  an  emphasis  on 
objectives,  goals,  purposes,  and  much 
too  little  emphasis  on  untrammeled 
search  for  facts  and  analyses,  no  mat- 
ter where  these  may  lead. 

— Ewan  Clague 


ices,  and  an  increase  of  public  under- 
standing— rather  than  to  contemplate  a 
crisis.  It  was  as  though  they  had  de- 
cided to  "sit  this  one  out."  One  of  the 
few  times  they  broke  into  any  really  sus- 
tained demonstration  of  approval  was  for 
a  speaker,  Stringfellow  Barr  of  the  Foun- 
dation for  World  Government,  who  by 
suggesting  a  foreign  policy  for  avoiding 
war  through  cooperation  instead  of 
domination,  refused  to  admit  that  catas- 
trophe was  inevitable. 

The  lack  of  fireworks  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  absence  of 
a  long  time  associate  group,  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Trade  Unions  in  Social 
Work,  a  Conference  organization  of  the 
Social  Service  Employes  Union  and  the 
United  Public  Workers,  both  dropped  a 
year  ago  from  the  CIO  because  of  left- 
wing  activities  and  hence  this  year  ex- 
cluded from  the  Conference  by  action 
of  the  executive  committee.  Members 
and  friends  of  the  two  disqualified 
unions  were,  of  course,  on  hand  as  in- 
dividual Conference  members,  or  repre- 
senting agencies,  but  they  made  no  pub- 
lic protest  about  the  executive  commit- 
tee's move  in  refusing  the  group  par- 


ticipation. They  ignored  a  meeting  of 
the  ClO-blessed  Community  and  Social 
Agencies  Employes  Union  and  even  re- 
mained silent  at  the  Conference  business 
session  when  it  was  announced  that  a 
hearing  set  by  the  executive  committee 
to  give  the  Joint  Committee  a  chance  to 
be  heard  in  regard  to  reinstatement  for 
1952,  had  been  called  off  at  the  Joint 
Committee's  request.  Significantly  or  in- 
significantly, another  group,  Social  Serv- 
ice Volunteers  for  Peace,  with  some 
SSEU  leaders  playing  a  prominent  role, 
made  no  attempt  at  Conference  identi- 
fication and  held  its  one  meeting  far 
down  the  boardwalk. 

While  noisy  excitement  failed  to 
emerge  in  any  part  of  the  Conference,  a 
strong  current  of  determination  among 
the  assembled  social  workers  became 
evident  in  the  meetings  and  less  formal 
chats  in  hotel  lounges  and  on  the  board- 
walk— a  determination  to  uphold  the 
principle  of  human  dignity  as  basic  to 
sound  welfare  programs.  Alarmed  at 
recent  attacks  in  a  number  of  states  on 
social  work  personnel  and  hard-fought- 
for  public  assistance  policies — attacks 
particularly  threatening  to  the  principles 
of  confidentiality  of  records  and  refusal 
to  penalize  a  child  for  its  parents'  sins — 
social  workers  from  both  public  and 
voluntary  fields  revealed  a  deep  concern 
over  what  many  regarded  as  an  insidious 
move  to  use  the  current  crisis  to  under- 
mine welfare  services.  The  Conference 
has  never  been  an  action  group,  and 
constitutionally  cannot  pass  resolutions 
on  public  issues  or  memorialize  Con- 
gress, but  a  number  of  the  associate 
groups  that  met  at  Atlantic  City  just 
prior  to  or  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
ference, including  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers,  could  and  did 
take  such  action,  formally  expressing 
disapproval  of  irresponsible  inroads  on 
welfare  standards.  The  National  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements  came  out  with  con- 
structive resolutions. 


Another  recent  event,  the  supression 
of  Charlotte  Towle's  pamphlet  "Com- 
mon Human  Needs"  by  Federal  Security 
Administrator  Oscar  R.  Ewing  at  the 
request  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation (see  page  253)  also  roused  the 
social  workers'  ire  anJ  resulted  in  bitter 
denunciation  in  many  a  Conference  ses- 
sion and  in  formal  protests  by  at  least 
three  associate  groups. 


kJoMEONE   MUST    BE   ON   GUARD   AGAINST 

sacrificing  the  American  dream,"  Frank 
P.  Graham,  U.  S.  Defense  Manpower 
Administrator,  warned  the  social  workers 
at  the  opening  meeting  Sunday  night. 
And  he  confirmed  their  obvious  convic- 
tions when  he  maintained  that  the  de- 
fense program  should  be  built  at  the 
expense  of  luxuries  and  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  health,  welfare,  or  community 
well-being.  There  is  a  conflict,  charged 
Administrator  Graham,  between  Con- 
gress's concern  for  mobilization  and  its 
desire  to  cut  welfare  services  vital  to 
mobilization. 

Joseph  P.  Anderson  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers  was  an- 
other general  sessions  speaker  who  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  social  workers 
must  be  on  their  guard  to  protect  wel- 
fare services  from  being  broken  down 
on  a  pretext.  Moreover,  he  urged  so- 
cial workers  to  be  ready  to  face  even 
greater  responsibilities  in  meeting  the 
social  problems  of  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. These  he  classified  as  coming  in 
three  areas:  1,  the  impact  of  defense  mo- 
bilization and  the  resultant  disruption  of 
family  and  community  life;  2,  problems 
confronted  interdependently  with  other 
countries — the  development  of  back- 
ward areas,  the  resettlement  of  refugees; 
3,  domestic  problems  of  long  range  de- 
velopment— the  results  of  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  aged  in  the  popula- 
tion, of  technological  advance,  of  in- 
creasing industrialization. 


RESEARCH  AND  ITS  USES 


In  recent  years  the  call  for  research 
has  become  more  insistent  with  each 
Conference  until  this  year  it  reached  al- 
most a  clamor.  One  reason  may  have 
been  that  the  new  streamlined  program 
plan  included  a  committee  on  research 
as  one  of  three  committees  on  common 
concerns  of  social  work  to  hold  meetings 
this  year.  Another  reason  may  have 
been  the  influence  of  the  Conference's 
president,  Ewan  Clague,  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of 


Labor,  a  distinguished  research  econo- 
mist. But  another,  which  revealed  itself 
in  all  parts  of  the  Conference,  was  a 
growing  awareness  among  social  workers 
that  if  they  are  to  convince  the  public 
of  the  value  of  their  activities  or  find 
ways  of  improving  their  services  they 
must  themselves  know  more  about  what 
they  are  doing  and  what  needs  to  be 
done.  Charles  E.  Hendry  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  School  of  Social  Work 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  Conference 
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'  when  he  said  that  "social  policy,  social 
therapy,  and  social  science  are  indi- 
visible." 

Mr.  Clague,  in  his  presidential  ad- 
dress, emphasized  the  close  relationship 
that  should  exist  between  social  re- 
search and  public  relations.  The  useful 
researcher,  he  said,  must  not  only  be 
able  to  seek  facts  dispassionately,  but  to 
translate  the  significance  of  his  findings 
into  understandable  language. 

Social  science  itself,  the  Conference 
president  declared,  suffers  in  relation  to 
the  natural  sciences  because  so  many  so- 
cial researchers  cannot  approach  their 
work  objectively,  with  the  result  that 
much  of  what  they  report  takes  the  form 
of  special  pleading.  Moreover,  research 
has  suffered  in  the  social  work  field  be- 
cause "we  have  been  so  conscious  of 
the  urgency  of  our  services  and  of  the 
needs  of  those  we  serve  that  we  have 
seldom  stopped  to  examine  the  conse- 
quences of  what  we  are  doing."  Social 
workers,  he  charged,  have  not  worked 
out  a  program  which  "dovetails  with 
the  economic  system"  nor  developed 
any  satisfactory  criteria  for  determining 
why  they  succeed  with  one  portion  of 
their  rehabilitation  services  and  fail  with 
another. 

Mr.  Clague  warned  that  "if  we  do 
not  critically  examine  ourselves  some- 
one from  the  outside  will  do  it  for  us." 

With  a  somewhat  different  emphasis, 
Philip  Klein  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween social  science  research  in  general 
and  social  work  research.  The  latter,  he 
said,  must  always  relate  to  the  appli- 
cation of  principles  and  theories.  Be- 
cause application  is  always  predicated  on 
value  judgments,  "we  must  make  very 
clear  to  ourselves  the  basic  value  orien- 
tation of  the  service  we  propose  to 
study." 

Asserting  that  research  must  be  re- 
lated to  needs  rather  than  to  technical 
ends,  he  listed  among  the  "musts"  for 
the  future:  studies  of  the  unit  costs  of 
service;  of  needs  and  their  distribution 
within  specific  social  work  areas;  of 
the  results  of  social  work. 

In  a  discussion  of  research  in  relation 
to  training  schools  for  delinquents,  Mr. 
Klein  urged  such  institutions  to  resist 
the  pressure  for  being  studied  as  single 
agencies  "since  this  procedure  tends  to 
convert  research  into  investigation."  Any 
research  on  programs  for  delinquent 
children,  he  suggested,  should  include 
the  whole  sequence  of  agencies  and 
treatments  that  the  child  may  have  un- 
dergone. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 


President  Ewan  Clague,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
president-elect  Lester  B.  Granger,  director,  National  Urban  League 


present  methods  of  service  accounting 
were  noted  by  Esther  M.  Moore  of  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Councils  of  America 
and  John  B.  Dawson  of  Philadelphia. 
Both  called  for  more  realistic  reporting 
methods  than  those  currently  used  in  the 
national  Social  Statistics  Project  in 
which  50  communities  participate.  The 
usefulness  of  quantity  statistics,  Mrs. 
Moore  pointed  out,  depends  on  the  de- 
gree to  which  classification  reflects  the 
specific  kinds  of  problems  involved. 

Any  service  accounting  has  limited 
usefulness  for  community  research,  Mr. 
Dawson  declared,  because  it  is  con- 
cerned with  "how  many"  and  "what 
kind"  rather  than  with  "how  good"  and 
"for  what."  He  charged  that  the  So- 
cial Statistics  Project  has  a  special  weak- 
ness because  it  is  "agency  oriented"  in- 
stead of  "community  oriented." 


VJROUP      DYNAMICS,     STUDY     OF      HUMAN 

behavior  in  groups,  object  of  some  con- 
troversy at  last  year's  Conference,  came 
up  for  considerable  discussion  again  this 
year.  Ronald  Lippitt  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  discussed  ways  of  applying 
the  findings  of  such  experiments  to  prac- 
tical situations.  When  the  practitioner 
is  aware  of  common  tendencies  in  in- 
dividual group  relationships  he  will  be 
more  sensitive  and  skilled  in  diagnosis 
and  leadership,  he  said. 

Fritz  Redl  of  Wayne  University, 
whose  gift  of  mixing  sharp  observation 
with  homely  phraseology  always  draws 
a  crowd,  described  a  study  of  "group 
contagion"  undertaken  by  himself,  Mr. 


Lippitt  and  Norman  Polansky.  He  told 
of  the  study's  efforts  to  discover:  why 
and  when  certain  behavior  -will  or  will 
not  infect  a  whole  group;  why  some 
children  seem  to  be  able  to  sense  in  ad- 
vance the  acceptability  of  a  new  child 
to  a  group;  why  some  "reformed  chil- 
dren" will  imitate  unacceptable  group 
behavior,  others  take  it  in  their  stride 
without  imitation,  and  still  others  react 
with  neurotic  symptoms.  This  type  of 
study  is  important  to  the  practitioner, 
Mr.  Redl  pointed  out,  for  its  findings 
suggest:  the  great  importance  of  group 
composition;  techniques  of  group  "psy- 
chological insulation";  what  can  be  done 
to  cut  down  on  contagion  factors;  con- 
ditions under  which  adult-sponsored  be- 
havior may  be  effective,  ineffective,  or 
harmful;  what  can  be  done  "to  translate 
nai've  contagion  to  an  influence  tech- 
nique." 

Two  divergent  views  on  the  value  and 
use  of  community  surveys  emerged 
in  another  meeting.  R.  Clyde  White  of 
Western  Reserve  University  praised  the 
use  of  an  outside  expert  employed  by  a 
representative  citizens'  committee  to 
survey  the  health  and  welfare  services 
of  a  community  where  a  crisis  has  arisen. 
Maintaining  that  the  surveys  are  under- 
taken "to  reduce  inefficiency  and  waste- 
fulness in  organization  and  perform- 
ance," he  declared  that  the  sponsors 
must  be  prepared  to  "face  surgery."  On 
the  other  hand,  Isabel  P.  Kennedy  of 
Pittsburgh  questioned  whether  unmet 
needs  are  not  as  valid  a  reason  for  com- 
munity study  as  the  reduction  of  in- 
efficiency, and  suggested  that  a  com- 
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munity  self-evaluation,  with  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  the  agencies  concerned, 
might  bring  about  salutary  change  with 
less  shock  and  resistance.  "This  implies 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  person  making 
the  study,"  she  said,  "not  only  in  find- 
ing the  facts,  but  in  relating  himself  as 
a  helpful  person  to  those  affected  by  the 
study." 

In    a    paper    read    by    proxy,    Rensis 


Likert  occasioned  some  controversy  by 
recommending  the  use  of  public  opinion 
research  methods  in  evaluating  agency 
policy.  Robert  K.  Taylor  of  Atlanta 
protested  that  because  public  opinion  is 
often  formed  by  antagonistic  newspapers 
and  is  not  based  on  facts,  it  cannot  be 
trusted  to  reflect  real  needs  except  over 
a  long  period  of  time  and  after  the  facts 
are  known. 


QAININQ  SUPPORT 


Nowhere  in  the  Conference  was  the 
relationship  of  knowledge  to  public  sup- 
port for  social  services  more  vividly  por- 
trayed than  in  the  general  session  where 
Sadie  T.  M.  Alexander,  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer,  called  on  social  workers  to  use 
all  the  facts  and  skills  available  to  acti- 
vate a  widespread  sense  of  citizen  re- 
sponsibility. 

"The  average  citizen  has  too  often 
not  had  interpreted  to  him  in  a  manner 
he  can  comprehend,  his  relationship  to 
social  welfare,"  Mrs.  Alexander  main- 
tained. "This  accounts  for  the  failure  of 
many  of  us  to  realize  the  position  of  a 
citizen  in  a  democracy  makes  him  re 
sponsible  for  the  kind  of  welfare  pro- 
gram provided  for  his  needs  and  the 
success  or  failure  of  that  program." 

Mrs.  Alexander  protested  against  the 
"too  highly  organized"  social  welfare 
programs  in  which  the  willing  but 
average  citizen  "whose  name  appears  in 
no  social  register  nor  in  any  'Who's 
Who' "  can  find  no  part  to  play  but 
to  give  financial  support  to  services  he 
is  not  encouraged  to  understand. 

"Certainly  so  highly  skilled  a  profes- 
sion as  yours,  can,  if  provided  the  re- 
sources, by  scientific  research  find  the 
motivating  forces  for  group  action  for 
human  welfare,"  she  challenged. 

Other  speakers  on  the  interpretation 
of  group  work,  casework,  and  public 
assistance  stressed  the  necessity  of  evalua- 
tion in  order  to  have  a  firmer  founda- 
tion on  which  to  approach  the  public. 

Public  assistance  programs  are  in- 
evitably under  fire  in  times  of  prosperity, 
said  Thomas  J.  S.  Waxter  of  Baltimore. 
He  maintained  that  if  an  agency  expects 
to  impress  the  public  with  the  fact  that 
certain  problems  must  be  dealt  with  even 
in  the  best  of  times,  it  must  have  com- 
plete faith  in  the  validity  of  its  own 
program  and  must  achieve  this  through 
a  process  of  inventory  and  planning. 
Pointing  out  that  the  most  destructive 
attacks  on  public  assistance  focus  on  aid- 
to-dependent-children  and  relief  to  em- 
ployables, he  suggested  that  better  un- 


derstanding might  be  reached  through 
admission  that  a  real  problem  of  social 
adjustment  exists  in  many  families  re- 
ceiving such  aid  and  through  steps  to 
assist  the  family  not  only  financially  but 
to  get  back  to  "a  more  normal  way  of 
life." 

Lorraine  Walling  of  Denver  held  that 
re-evaluation  of  public  assistance  pro- 
grams must  be  carried  even  to  the  point 
of  re-examining  basic  philosophy  and 
methods,  such  as  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment and  unrestricted  money  payments. 
Similarly,  Edith  G.  Ross  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
urged  public  assistance  administrators 
to  stop  excusing  themselves  and  to  go 
to  work  to  discover  the  facts  about  their 
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programs.  Miss  Ross  also  pointed  out 
that  an  agency's  desire  to  impress  the 
public  with  its  nonjudgmental  attitudes 
may  only  leave  the  impression  of  un- 
concern for  the  way  children  live. 

On  the  other  hand,  Raymond  Hilliard 
of  New  York  was  less  prone  to  put  the 
blame  for  public  misunderstanding  on 
assistance  policy  and  methods  than  on  a 
general  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the 
composition  of  caseloads.  Citing  statis- 


tics from  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  to  show  that  the  large 
body  of  assistance  recipients  are  unable 
to  support  themselves,  he  insisted  that 
the  public  must  be  forced  to  face  these 
facts  over  and  over  until  they  become 
supporters  and  believers  in  the  programs. 

Difficulties  in  informing  the  public  of 
the  objectives  of  group  work  and  the 
contribution  of  the  group  experience  to 
the  democratic  process  were  defined  by 
Mrs.  William  C.  Treuhaft  of  Cleveland. 
She  listed  three  needs  for  building  up  a 
greater  understanding  of  this  field:  a 
recognition  of  the  problem  of  interpre- 
tation faced  by  all  group  work  agencies; 
the  necessity  of  research  to  show  achieve- 
ments and  the  unit  costs  of  this  type  of 
service;  telling  the  public  through  volun- 
teers and  board  members. 

Casework  and  the  public  came  under 
discussion  in  a  paper  prepared  by  seven 
Milwaukee  people,  including  agency 
practitioners  and  board  members,  repre- 
sentatives of  newspapers  and  radio,  and 
a  public  relations  specialist.  The  em-, 
phasis  was  on  the  necessity  of  getting 
across  to  the  public  through  use  of  dra- 
matic case  material  an  understanding 
not  only  of  what  can  be  achieved 
through  environmental  manipulation  but 
also  of  the  process  involved  in  helping 
an  individual  find  and  use  his  own 
strengths  in  problems  of  human  rela- 
tionships. Though  research  can  give 
some  answer  to  the  community's  ques- 
tions about  results,  the  Milwaukee  group 
pointed  out,  these  are  not  easy  to 
measure  where  preventive  services  are 
involved.  A  discussion  from  the  floor 
brought  out  several  suggestions  for  im- 
proved casework  interpretation,  among 
them:  efforts  to  show  that  casework 
builds  on  the  strengths  of  individuals; 
that  it  serves  ordinary  people;  that  it  is 
not  magic  and  involves  failures  as  well 
as  successes. 

Voluntary  giving  in  the  next  few  years 
should  reach  new  all  time  highs,  accord- 
ing to  Harold  J.  Seymour  of  New  York. 
To  bring  this  .about,  he  said,  voluntary 
services  must  concentrate  on:  more  edu- 
cation for  trustees,  staff,  and  constitu- 
ency; more  spiritual  content;  better  in- 
tegration of  public  and  voluntary  pur- 
pose and  program  on  local,  national,  and 
global  levels;  more  objective  analysis  and 
long  range  planning;  more  genuine 
dynamics  in  terms  of  participation,  dra- 
matization, optimism,  universality,  and 
hard  work. 

Fees  for  services  were  upheld  by  ;'. 
number  of  speakers  as  opening  new 
sources  not  only  of  financial  support  but 
also  of  clientele.  Russell  W.  Leedy  of 
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THE  SURVEY 


Youngstovvn,  Ohio,  maintained  that,  ex- 
cept in  public  assistance,  fees  are  valid 
for  public  as  well  as  voluntary  services, 
and  should  be  based  on  the  actual  cost 
of  service  with  adjustments  according  to 
ability  to  pay.  Small  fees  that  bear  no 
relation  to  cost  and  are  the  same  for 
everybody  are  a  temptation  for  agencies 
to  be  careless  about  program,  he  asserted. 
In  discussing  fees  in  a  casework 
agency,  Frances  T.  Levinson  of  New 
York  pointed  out  that  paying  for  services 
is  part  of  our  cultural  pattern.  Unless 
the  client  is  permitted  to  pay,  she  said, 
he  cannot  feel  that  he  has  a  right  to 
this  service.  Alice  Dashiell  of  West  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  looked  to  fee  charg- 
ing as  "a  step  toward  establishing  pro- 


fessional social  casework  and  the  ulti- 
mate self  support  of  its  social  agency 
structure  upon  a  sounder  economic 
base." 

The  meetings  on  fees  evoked  consider- 
able discussion  from  the  floor  with  some 
questioning  of  the  policies  proposed.  One 
questioner  took  issue  with  the  "culturally 
based  assumption  that  the  value  of 
service  is  determined  by  a  material 
scale."  This  assumption  has  changed  in 
the  past  in  regard  to  education,  he 
pointed  out,  and  may  change  in  the  fu- 
ture in  regard  to  health  and  welfare 
services.  Another  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  ability  to  pay  in  a  group 
work  agency  should  be  based  on  the 
child's  allowance  or  the  family  income. 


SKILLS  AND  EDUCATION 


Skills  and  methods  for  helping  people, 
individually  or  in  groups,  once  again 
occupied  the  great  portion  of  Confer- 
ence attention,  judging  not  only  from 
the  number  of  meetings  concerned  with 
the  processes  of  casework  and  group 
work  but  from  the  large  attendance  they 
drew.  The  influence  of  psychiatry  as 
social  work's  "father  figure"  was  still 
very  much  in  evidence  though  it  seemed 
be  running  into  some  competition 
cultural  anthropology.  However, 
difference  between  "functionalists" 

id  "diagnostics"  took  a  back  seat  this 
year  while  some  voices  were  heard  urg- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  contributions 
each  theory  in  advancing  the  profes- 
"It  would  seem  obvious  at  this 
stage  in  the  growth  of  our  profession 
that  we  have  advanced  beyond  the  point 
of  worshipping  either  of  these  golden 
calves,"  said  M.  J.  Rockmore  of  the 
New  York  Psychoanalytic  Institute. 

Two  points  of  difference  that  did 
occupy  considerable  attention  were 
whether  and  to  what  degree  a  case- 
worker practices  psychotherapy  and  how 
generalized  or  specialized — "generic  or 
specific"  —  his  professional  education 
should  be. 

Mr.  Rockmore  also  had  something  to 
say  on  these  subjects.  "Before  we  sue 
cumb  to  the  siren  song  of  'the  need  for 
therapists' "  he  warned,  "it  would  be 
well  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the 
developing  curricula  in  adult  and  child 
analysis  of  the  accredited  institutes  of 
the  American  Psychoanalytic  Association 
and  equate  them  with  our  graduate 
social  work  training." 

In  regard  to  education,  he  said  that 
as  long  as  social  workers  transfer  from 
one  setting  to  another  the  didactic  em- 


phasis must  be  on  the  generic  concept. 

Speaking  of  the  psychiatrist's  role  in 
a  casework  agency,  Dr.  Exie  E.  Welsch 
of  New  York  also  stressed  the  necessity 
of  differentiating  between  psychotherapy 
and  casework,  with  the  main  responsi- 
bility for  diagnosis  and  therapy  resting 
with  the  psychiatrist.  Ralph  Ormsby  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  psychiatric  consultations 
should  be  used  by  an  agency  for  help- 
ing the  caseworker  understand  individual 
clients  and  determine  treatment  methods 
and  goals  and  for  teaching  psychological 
concepts  and  dynamics  to  the  staff. 

Leon  Lucas,  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Psychiatric  Social 
Workers,  pointed  to  the  different  em- 
phases in  casework  practice  in  a  psy- 
chiatric setting  and  in  a  casework  setting 
with  psychiatric  consultation,  and  ques- 
tioned whether  they  involve  the  same 
educational  and  practitioner  problems. 
Referring  to  "the  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  generic  content  for  all  students," 
he  maintained  that  the  psychiatric  clini- 
cal orientation  could  not  be  attained 
"didactically  and  by  observation  alone." 

The  findings  of  a  committee  on  simi- 
larities and  differences  between  group 
work  and  group  therapy  were  presented 
by  Gisela  Konopka  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  All  group  work  has  thera 
peutic  aspects,  according  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  workers  in  every  setting  must 
have  an  understanding  of  individual  and 
group  dynamics. 

Ways  in  which  the  psychiatrist  can 
help  the  leisure  time  agency  dealing 
with  "every  day  people"  were  outlined 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Martin  of  New  York. 
Group  workers,  he  said,  must  supply 
children  with  the  personal  factors  essen- 


A  Layman's  View 

The  readiness  with  which  many  of 
our  citizens  blame  the  public  and 
private  officials,  whom  they  have 
elected  and  whom  they  can  remove, 
for  the  failure  of  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic institutions  is  the  same  atti- 
tude that  has  caused  the  average 
German  to  feel  no  personal  guilt  for 
the  barbaric  slaughter  of  six  million 
people  of  Jewish  blood.  Because  we, 
the  people,  are  the  government,  we, 
the  people,  cannot  relieve  ourselves 
of  responsibility  for  what  govern- 
ment or  our  private  representatives 
administering  public  or  voluntary 
agencies  do  or  fail  to  do.  The  test  of 
the  maturity  of  democracy  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  individual  citizen 
accepts  responsibility  to  the  com- 
munity voluntarily  and  with  a  moral 
sense  of  duty.  .  .  . 

Social  workers  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a 
highly  developed  skill  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  individuals.  You  have 
an  appreciation  of  the  interdepend- 
ence of  communities  and  nations,  of 
problems  and  people.  We  laymen, 
therefore,  look  to  you,  in  collabora- 
tion with  sociologists,  psychologists, 
statisticians,  and  anthropologists  to 
develop  methods  of  activating  man's 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  to 
society.  .  .  . 

We  know  that  man  exists  in  his 
fullest  sense  in  fellowship.  He  does 
not  thrive  by  isolation.  If  we  are  to 
harness  this  natural  tendency  for 
group  association  into  productive 
community  service,  the  social  worker 
and  scientist  must,  together,  find  the 
formula  for  motivating  the  human 
urge  to  be  together  into  productivity 
for  social  well-being. 

Sadie  T.  M.  Alexander 


tial  for  growth  and  protect  them  from 
the  extremes  which  lead  to  deviation. 
The  psychiatrist,  he  pointed  out,  can 
help  them  acquire  some  awareness  of  the 
problems  all  children  face  and  a  sensi- 
tivity to  their  local  prevalence  and  in- 
tensity. This  will  help  them  avoid  "un- 
witting perpetuation"  of  these  problems 
and  an  "inadvertent  perpetuation  of  the 
child's  unhealthy  attempts  at  solution." 
In  order  to  understand  the  children  with 
which  it  works,  Dr.  Martin  said,  the 
agency  must  learn  something  of  the  in- 
terpersonal culture  of  its  neighborhood. 

The  warning  to  social  workers  to  be 
aware  of  the  cultural  factors  that  influ- 
ence human  behavior  was  stressed  by  a 
number  of  other  speakers,  though  an 
anthropologist,  Florence  R.  Kluckhohn 
of  Harvard  University,  pointed  out  that 
such  an  awareness  was  not  easy  to  at- 
tain as  "human  behavior  mirrors  at  all 
times  an  intricate  blend  of  the  universal 
and  variable." 

A   proper  evaluation  of  the  interplay 
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between  culturally  influenced  patterns 
and  neurotic  needs  requires  a  full  under- 
standing of  both,  declared  Dr.  Sol  VV. 
Ginsburg  of  New  York.  He  warned 
that  unless  caseworkers  are  aware  of 
their  clients'  culture  patterns,  their  judg- 
ments will  be  too  greatly  influenced  by 
their  own  "middle  class  cultural  back- 
grounds." Helen  Witmer  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
maintained  that  caseworkers  must  know 
more  about  the  assumptions  of  middle 
class  America  if  they  are  to  recognize 
and  respect  the  different  values  of  other 
cultures.  "If  the  emphasis  in  casework 
— the  development  of  self-reliance — is  an 
American  cultural  assumption,  is  it  then 
suitable  for  export?"  she  asked. 

Dorothy  Lee  of  Vassar  College  pointed 
out  that  in  many  cultures  dependence 
and  responsibility  are  part  of  the  same 
picture — the  self-dependent  social  unit. 
In  dealing  with  people  of  such  back- 
grounds, she  said,  the  social  worker  must 
realize  that  attempts  to  encourage  them 
to  act  independently  may  lead  either  to 
failure  or  to  irresponsibility,  conflict, 
and  family  disruption. 

The  effects  of  sectarianism  on  social 
work  practice  were  discussed  in  relation 
to  both  casework  and  group  work,  with 
the  group  workers  showing  sharp  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
return  to  sectarian  objectives  interfered 
with  the  group  work  process.  The  point 
at  issue  was  the  contention  of  Nathan 
E.  Cohen  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work,  that  as  sectarian  agencies 
move  away  from  the  recent  trend  to 
open  their  doors  to  all  residents  of  the 
community  and  turn  back  to  an  empha- 
sis on  particular  religious  traditions,  they 
are  deserting  the  essential  democratic 
nature  of  group  work. 

"Differences  are  important,"  Mr. 
Cohen  acknowledged,  "providing  they 
are  interwoven  with  sufficient  emphasis 
on  similarities  to  provide  enough  unity 
toward  moving  ahead  toward  greater 
fulfillment  of  democracy." 

In  a  lively  and  at  times  emotional  dis- 
cussion, members  of  the  audience  de- 
fended a  sectarian  agency's  accent  on  dif- 
ference as  enriching  to  the  culture  and 
bringing  more  security  and  a  sense  of 
belonging  to  those  who  participate  in 
the  agency's  program. 

Church-related  casework  agencies,  said 
Henry  J.  Whiting  of  the  Lutheran  Wel- 
fare Society,  Minneapolis,  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  integrating  the  dynamics  of 
religion  into  casework.  Religion,  he  said, 
provides  a  .  source  of  faith  to  meet 
anxiety,  redemption  to  resolve  guilt,  and 
love  to  deal  with  hostility.  Katharine 


Griffith  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  said 
that  the  Catholic  Charities  and  other 
sectarian  agencies  make  their  real  con- 
tribution in  safeguarding  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  children. 


1   HAT     SOCIAL    WORKERS     ARE     ACCEPTING 

the  challenge  to  work  for  prevention  of 
social  breakdown  as  well  as  for  treat- 
ment was  indicated  by  their  interest  in 
family  life  education,  community  mental 
hygiene  programs,  and  marital  counsel- 
ing. 

Grace  C.  Mayberg  of  Minneapolis  told 
how  the  workers  of  a  family  agency 
were  meeting  small  discussion  groups 
of  "average  parents  of  every  segment 
of  society,"  who,  in  sharing  problems 
and  solutions  in  child  rearing,  "are  gain- 
ing confidence  and  enjoyment  in  parent- 
hood." Parents  are  helped  with  a  method 
of  exploring  problems,  she  said.  Irving 
Brodsky  of  New  York  discussed  ways  in 
which  techniques  drawn  from  progres- 
sive education,  group  discussion,  and 
the  informal  lecture  could  be  applied  to 
group  counseling  in  family  relationships. 

The  work  of  a  marriage  counseling 
clinic  was  described  by  Emily  H.  Mudd 
of  Philadelphia  as  having  four  phases: 
individual  counseling  in  marital  and  pre- 
marital problems,  group  counseling  in 
family  life  education,  in-service  train- 
ing, and  research.  A  study  of  fifty 
marriage  counseling  cases  in  a  family 
agency,  according  to  Eleanor  A.  Moore 
of  New  Haven,  showed  that  fourteen 
received  help  through  environmental 
treatment,  twenty-four  were  given  psy- 
chological support,  six  "needed  more  ex- 


tensive exploration"  and  six  needed,  and 
three  received,  insight  treatment  under 
psychiatric  guidance. 

The  role  of  psychiatric  social  workers 
in  mental  health  education  was  outlined 
by  Dorothea  Dolan  of  Chicago,  who 
urged  that  they  develop  more  con- 
scious awareness  of  their  educational 
role,  and  participate  in  planning  pro- 
grams directed  toward  large  community 
groups. 

The  recently  released  report  of  the 
study  of  social  work  education  conducted 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  was  the 
focus  of  much  Conference  attention. 
Harriett  M.  Bartlett,  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  on  Social  Work  Edu- 
cation explained  that  while  the  report 
recommends  the  development  of  a 
pre-professional  curriculum,  a  better  bal- 
anced professional  curriculum  content, 
and  doctoral  programs,  it  leaves  to  the 
profession  the  technical  decision  of  cur- 
riculum building.  Its  major  recom- 
mendation, she  pointed  out,  is  that  the 
social  work  profession  undertake  im- 
mediately a  comprehensive  study  of 
social  work  practice  in  order  to  find  out 
what  the  needs  in  social  work  educa- 
tion are. 

Helen  Wright  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  agreed  that  present  curricula 
were  unbalanced  in  favor  of  casework 
but  disagreed  with  the  report's  sugges- 
tion of  "infiltrating  casework  concepts 
into  other  subjects."  The  report,  said 
Dean  Wright,  validly  brings  up  the 
question  of  whether  field  work  is  re- 
lated almost  exclusively  to  the  casework 
curriclum,  but  does  not  suggest  ways  of 
finding  other  field  work  placements. 


THE  PEOPLE  INVOLVED 


Children,  youth,  unmarried  mothers, 
migrants,  displaced  persons,  the  aged, 
the  chronically  ill,  the  disabled — these 
were  the  people  for  whom  the  social 
workers  exhibited  concern. 

In  regard  to  children,  two  obliga- 
tions were  particularly  recognized — the 
importance  of  reaching  all  children  need- 
ing services,  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding constructive  services  to  families 
receiving  financial  aid. 

"The  current  outcry  against  the  abuses 
of  ADC  are  a  direct  result  of  public  as- 
sistance's failure  to  provide  services," 
charged  Ernest  F.  Witte  of  Seattle.  Simi- 
larly Amelia  M.  Igel  of  New  York, 
presenting  a  paper  prepared  jointly  with 
Crystal  M.  Potter,  maintained  that  "no 
community  or  public  agency  can  afford 
to  provide  financial  or  social  adrenalin 
to  keep  the  child  and  his  family  alive 


without  also  attempting  to  treat  the  dis- 
ease." But  she  pointed  out  that  the 
provision  of  services  to  families  in  which 
the  parents  are  "in  conflict,  dissatisfied, 
unhappy,  and  deprived"  is  made  difficult 
by  lack  of  a  clearly  defined  policy  as  to 
how  much  responsibility  a  public  agency 
worker  can  and  should  assume. 

Another  who  emphasized  that  public 
assistance  programs  affecting  children 
cannot  be  isolated  from  child  welfare 
services  was  Doris  Bender  of  Mobile, 
Alabama.  She  asked:  "How  many  closed 
ADC  cases  appear  again  as  children  in 
need  of  boarding  or  foster  care?" 

Martha  Branscombe  of  Chicago  main- 
tained that  the  public  agencies  should 
see  that  social  services  for  children  are 
available  throughout  every  state  and 
territory  by  providing  direct  services 
where  none  are  now  available.  She  up- 
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held  the  practice 
of  public  purchase 
of  individual  care, 
but  decried  the 
use  of  public  sub- 
sidies as  "contrary 
to  democratic 
principles"  and  a 
jeopardy  to  the 
freedom  of  private  social  agencies. 

Miss  Branscombe's  view  was  contested 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  J.  Butler  of 
St.  Louis,  who  suggested  that  the  state's 
obligation  to  guarantee  protection  to 
every  child  implied  a  "moral  obliga- 
tion" to  support  voluntary  agencies.  An 
enormous  expansion  of  public  child  wel- 
fare agencies,  he  predicted,  would  result 
in  "the  complete  control  by  government 
over  all  individual  and  family  life." 

Increased  financial  resources  for  both 
public  and  voluntary  programs  have 
become  urgent  because  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  children  in  the 
population,  maintained  Katharine  F. 
Lenroot,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau,  in  outlining  some  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Midcentury  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 
Only  about  one  fifth  of  the  counties  in 
the  United  States  have  public  child  wel- 
fare services,  she  said,  while  voluntary 
services  are  much  more  readily  available 
in  urban  than  in  rural  areas. 

In  pleading  for  greater  effort  to  bridge 
gaps  in  child  welfare  services,  Albert 
itsch  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  charged 

iat  "a  greater  degree  of  culpability  at- 
taches to  those  with  knowledge  and 
means  at  hand  to  do  the  right  and  who 
neglect  to  do  the  right,  than  to  bar- 
barians who  expose  their  children."  He 
maintained,  however,  that  services  can 
do  little  for  the  children  of  the  nation 
if  we  transmit  to  them  the  current  "epi- 
demic of  hysteria"  and  fear  of  non- 
conformity. 
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AYS      OF      SERVING       CURRENTLY      UN- 

reached  children  through  rural  pro- 
grams, through  the  schools,  through 
extramural  agency  services  were  de- 
scribed by  a  number  of  speakers. 

Casework  in  rural  areas  was  defined 
by  Mary  B.  Calvert  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  public  welfare  program,  especially 
applicable  to  ADC  caseloads.  She  called 
for  a  closer  relationship  than  now  exists 
between  public  assistance  workers  and 
child  welfare  workers. 

Group  work  services  to  teen-agers  are 
necessary  in  rural  areas  to  combat  the 
sense  of  isolation,  said  Robert  Class  of 


Conference  Quotes 

•  A   chicken    in   every   pot,   and   a   case- 
worker   in   everyone's    life,   may    be   one's 
values:    if   anyone   wished    to   make   these 
desiderata    the    goals    of    an    agency,    why 
this  is  a  free  country. — PHILIP  KLEIN 

•  The  chief  blight  of  many  a   lay  board 
is  inherited  responsibility.  .  .  .  Those  mid- 
Victorian    what-nots    in   your    corner   cup- 
board   may    evoke    admiration    and    add 
charm  to  your  dining  room  but  they  don't 
help  get  the  dinner. — HAROLD  J.  SEYMOUR 

•  It   is  possible   in  this  world   to  be  over 
thirty-five  and  over  forty  and  be  normal. — 
DOROTHY  HUTCH  INSON 

•  The  question  is  not  whether  the  atomic 
bomb    is    here    to    stay;    the    question    is, 
are  we? — JOSEPH  P.  ANDERSON 

•  Some  statistics   include  a   unit  of  case- 
work   service    every    time    a    caseworker 
cerebrates. — ESTHER  MOORE 

•  There  is  both  the  necessity  and  the  obli- 
gation to  prove  that  casework  is  an  effective 
tool.  ...  It  is  time  that  caseworkers  started 
writing  for  the  general  public  as  well  as 
for   themselves. — EWAN   CLAGUE 


Hartford,  Connecticut.  But  he  main- 
tained they  must  be  based  on  an  aware- 
ness of  the  special  problems  of  rural 
youth  rather  than  on  the  "pronounced 
urban  cultural  values"  that  have  resulted 
from  their  origin.  Nancy  Jaggard  of  the 
Colorado  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  in  a  paper  read  by  proxy,  told 
of  how  a  group  work  consultant  in  a 
state  division  of  child  welfare  has  pro- 
moted club  programs  among  rural  boys 
and  girls. 

The  provision  of  a  casework  service 
within  a  school  system  was  described  by 
Robert  H.  Black  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut; and  Josephine  Parker  of  Wayne, 
Pennsylvania,  told  how  the  social  workers 
of  a  family  agency  were  helping  school 
teachers  with  interviewing  methods  for 
use  in  conferences  with  parents. 

Several  references  were  made  to  use 
of  homemakers  to  keep  families  together 
when  placement  might  otherwise  be 
necessary.  The  agency,  said  Margaret 
Fitzsimmons  of  Minneapolis,  must  help 
the  homemaker  "learn  about  the  emo- 
tional needs  of  children,  their  prob- 
lems during  their  mother's  absence,  and 
their  adjustment  to  the  homemaker." 

Mary  E.  Lewis  of  the  Kentucky  De- 
partment of  Economic  Security  chided 
social  workers  for  not  making  sufficient 
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effort  to  see  that 
a  home  is  found 
for  every  child 
separated  from  his 
parents  for  any 
length  of  time. 
"The  only  answer 
to  long  time 
temporary  care," 
said  she,  "is  to  do  away  with  it." 

Discussions  of  adoption  brought  out  a 
number  of  divergent  views  on  when  a 
child  should  be  adopted  and  to  whom 
he  should  be  given.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Fairweather  of  Cleveland  presented  the 
viewpoint  of  the  agency  which  makes 
permanent  placements  in  early  infancy 
to  avoid  changes  disruptive  to  the 
child's  emotional  development.  Lorene 
Putsch  of  Philadelphia  advocated  de- 
laying placement  for  at  least  three 
months  to  give  an  opportunity  for  psy- 
chological and  other  tests.  Frieda  Kuhl- 
mann  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  praised 
the  use  of  Rorschach  tests  in  the  selec- 
tion of  adoptive  parents,  while  Dorothy 
Hutchinson  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  spoke  for  casework  as  a 
preferable  method.  Miss  Hutchinson 
also  objected  to  the  setting  of  an  arbi- 
trary age  limit.  Dr.  Edmond  J.  Farris 
of  Philadelphia  questioned  the  use  of 
sterility  as  a  criteria  in  selection  as 
irrelevant. 

Interpretation  of  adoption  practices, 
said  Victor  Weingarten  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America,  must  con- 
centrate on  getting  across  to  the  public 
the  fact  that  while  1,000,000  couples 
seek  to  adopt  children  each  year  only 
75,000  babies  are  eligible. 

Services  to  unmarried  mothers  require 
a  network  of  community  agencies,  said 
Amelia  Igel,  who  warned  that  the  stereo- 
type of  a  "typical"  unmarried  mother  is 
apt  to  confuse  community  planning. 
Dorothy  Hutchinson  described  the  use 
of  foster  homes  as  a  "corrected"  living 
experience  for  young  unmarried  mothers. 
Such  placements  can  be  successful,  she 
said,  if  the  supervising  agency  has  se- 
lected the  foster  mother  on  the  basis 
of  her  emotional  capacities. 
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UVENILE   DELINQUENTS    WERE,   AS    USUAL, 

the  subject  of  much  serious  discussion. 
"We  prevent  crime  most  effectively  by 
learning  when  and  how  to  prevent  in- 
dividual offenders!"  exclaimed  Edwin  J. 
Lukas  of  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, thereby  expressing  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  the  social  workers. 

Pointing    out    that    both    predisposing 
and  precipitating  factors  seem  to  operate 
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simultaneously  in  the  coimiimion  of 
every  crime,  Mr.  Lukas  maintained  that 
prevention  must  involve  concerted  com- 
munity action  to  devise  corrective  meas- 
ures on  the  social  level  and  provide 
therapeutic  services  on  the  psychological 
level. 

Mr.  Lukas  saw  a  ray  of  hope  in  the 
new  interest  in  mental  hygiene  in  the 
schools.  This,  he  predicted,  will  one 
day  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  necessity  and 
will  include  periodic  psychological  and 
psychiatric  examination  of  each  child 
and  appropriate  referral  to  diagnostic, 
therapeutic,  and  casework  services. 

In  describing  a  project  of  work  with 
teen-age  conflict  gangs,  Estelle  Alston  of 
Los  Angeles  asserted  that  while  the  social 
worker  must  establish  enough  of  a  re 
lationship  with  a  group  so  that  the 
members  will  accept  his  help  with  ac- 
tivities, he  must  also  place  limitations  on 
its  behavior.  "Teen-agers  want  limita- 
tions," Miss  Alston  maintained.  "They 
have  a  lot  of  respect  for  the  adult  who 
is  not  shocked  by  their  behavior,  but 
who  will  not  contribute  to  their  delin- 
quency." 

Similarly,  Norman  V.  Lourie  of  the 
Hawthorne-Cedar  Knolls  School,  New 
York,  asserted  that  caseworkers  in  in- 
stitutions must  face  their  conflict  about 
authority  if  they  are  to  be  of  maximum 
service  to  delinquent  children.  Said  he: 
"A  framework  of  authority,  if  it  is  non- 
punitive  and  non-retaliatory,  is  really  an 
expression  of  adult  concern  for  children 
and  can  be  used  as  a  treatment  aid." 

If  punishment  lasts  beyond  the  time 
of  a  child's  sense  of  guilt  or  psychologi- 
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cal  awareness,  it  only  adds  to  his  aggres- 
sion, said  Fritz  Redl  in  speaking  of  dis- 
cipline in  a  training  school.  Discipline 
must  be  based  not  only  on  a  knowledge 
of  "what  kids  are  like,"  but  of  which 
techniques  will  work  with  which  one. 
Charles  Leonard  of  the  Illinois  Training 
School  declared  that  an  institution's 
philosophy  of  treatment  will  be  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  staff  member. 
Improvement  depends  largely  on  com- 
munity education,  he  said,  for  most  em- 
ployes come  to  the  institution  with  pre- 
conceived ideas  gained  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Albert  Deutsch,  in  defending  his  book, 
"Our  Rejected  Children,"  from  a  bat- 
tery of  critics,  explained  that  he  had  pur- 
posely accented  the  faults  of  today's 
training  schools  because  he  felt:  "The 
good  was  what  one  had  the  right  to  ex- 
pect in  institutions  for  child  care  in  a 
rich  and  civilized  community.  The  bad 
was  inexcusable.  The  very  bad  intoler- 
able." Mr.  Deutsch  named  ten  "deadly 
sins"  of  present-day  institutional  treat- 
ment: excessive  regimentation,  demoral- 
izing monotony,  mass  treatment,  politi- 
cal partisan  influence,  public  penury, 
physical  and  spiritual  isolation,  com- 
placency, excess  of  physical  and  mental 
punishment,  the  use  of  "neologistic 
phrases"  that  disguise  hideous  actuali- 
ties, enforced  idleness. 

1    HE     NEW     PROVISIONS     OF     THE     SOCIAL 

Security  Act  were  considered  in  regard 
to  their  effects  on  children,  the  aged,  the 
disabled,  and  other  people  in  need.  Eve- 
line M.  Burns  of  the  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work  pointed  out  that  while 
the  1950  amendments  "advanced  us  a 
long  way  toward  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  insecurity  for  the  aged  and  for 
survivors,"  the  same  could  not  be  said 
for  the  two  other  major  risks  to  family 
security:  unemployment  and  disability. 
Unevenness  in  unemployment  coverage 
and  benefits,  she  laid  to  the  lack  of  a 
federal  system  and  of  contributions  by 
workers,  while  she  called  the  new  dis- 
ability assistance  program  a  "miserable 
substitute"  for  a  system  of  disability  in- 
surance. Suggesting  the  need  also  for 
some  kind  of  provision  for  medical  care 
and  children's  allowances,  Mrs.  Burns 
called  on  social  workers  to  provide  the 
facts  for  the  public  as  to  the  potentiali- 
ties and  costs,  both  financial  and  social, 
of  every  new  social  invention. 

Public  welfare  programs,  said  John  C. 
Kidneigh  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
still  need  improvement  through  the  fol- 
lowing steps:  the  inclusion  of  general  as- 


sistance among  the  federal  grant-in-aid 
categories;  the  elimination  of  set  maxi- 
mums  for  benefits;  the  adoption  of  a 
formula  recognizing  the  varying  eco- 
nomic resources  of  the  states  and  locali- 
ties within  the  states;  a  federal  share  in 
payments  for  medical  care;  the  provision 
of  social  services  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  economic  need  as  a  primary 
public  welfare  function;  substantial  pro- 
vision for  the  training  of  professional 
personnel;  expansion  and  strengthening 
of  child  welfare  services;  a  continuous 
program  of  research. 

Effects  of  the  liberalization  of  Old 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  on  pub- 
lic welfare  programs  were  noted  by 
Jeanne  Jewett  of  the  Oregon  Public  Wel- 
fare Commission.  She  pointed  out  that 
in  six  months  in  Oregon  the  program 
had  brought  about  sufficient  reduction 
in  assistance  costs  to  make  it  possible  to 
raise  food  and  rent  standards  for  all  as- 
sistance programs.  A  by-product,  how- 
ever, has  been  a  sharpened  awareness  of 
the  need  to  clarify  guardianship  prob- 
lems for  children  in  foster  care  many 
of  whom  receive  survivors'  benefits. 

"It  is  hoped  that  the  capacities  as  well 
as  the  incapacities  of  the  disability  pro- 
gram will  be  stressed,"  said  William  L. 
Painter  of  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Welfare  and  Institutions  in  speaking  of 
the  new  federally  aided  public  assistance 
category.  He  asserted  that  one  third 
of  the  cases  transferred  to  this  category 
from  general  relief  in  Virginia  constitute 
good  prospects  for  at  least  partial  re- 
habilitation "if  provided  intensive 
therapy  and  appropriate  retraining."  On 
the  other  hand,  Edith  Ross  of  Louisiana 
maintained  that  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  "permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled" is  less  hopeful  than  for  other 
groups,  but  added  that  much  good  could 
be  done  with  more  funds  and  staff. 
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'LD    AGE    IS    THE    PERFECT    FIELD     KIR 

community  organization,"  said  Lucia  J. 
Bing  of  Cleveland.  She  told  of  the 
well  rounded  programs  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  older  persons  developed  in  that 
city  through  citizen  leadership  and  pub- 
lic and  voluntary  cooperation.  Joseph 
Zarefsky  of  Houston  described  ways  in 
which  a  citizen's  committee  undertook 
a  study  of  local  needs  and  resources  for 
the  aged  and  found  that:  commercial 
nursing  homes  were  the  community's 
major  institutional  resource;  services 
other  than  physical  care  were  lacking 
for  most  of  the  aged;  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  OAA  recipients  were  liv- 
ing under  unsatisfactory  conditions. 
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Private  institutions  and  agencies  serv- 
ing the  aged  need  to  survey  their  staff 
and  program  to  see  whether  they  are 
keeping  pace  with  the  changing  needs 
of  their  clientele  and  maintaining  an  ef- 
fective partnership  with  the  public 
services,  said  William  T.  Kirk  of  New 
York.  He  recommended  that  they  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  the  provision 
of  specialized  services  —  employment, 
housing,  care  of  the  chronically  ill, 
recreation,  vacations.  Homes  for  the 
aged,  said  Mr.  Kirk,  must  abandon  the 
flat  fee  on  admission  in  favor  of  a 
monthly  charge  within  the  OASI  bene- 
ficiary's income  range  and  should  con- 
sider the  provision  of  good  infirmary 
facilities  and  general  nursing  supervision. 

Dr.  Karl  P.  Meister  of  the  Board  of 
Hospitals  and  Homes  of  the  Methodist 
Church  spoke  of  the  dire  need  of  de- 
veloping standards  of  shelter  care  and 
told  of  the  work  in  this  direction  of  the 
National  Social  Welfare  Assembly's  Na- 
tional Committee  on  the  Aging.  Frances 


Preston  of  Cleveland  described  the  use 
of  homemaker  services  to  help  infirm 
old  people  remain  in  their  own  homes. 

The  ability  to  hold  a  job  and  continue 
a  productive  function  in  the  community 
is  the  most  basic  problem  of  older  peo- 
ple, asserted  John  J.  McConnell  of  Cor- 
nell University.  The  number  of  older 
persons  in  the  labor  force  is  increasing, 
he  said,  but  opportunities  are  narrowing 
for  the  person  who  loses  his  job  after 
40  or  45  and  must  seek  new  employ- 
ment. However,  he  pointed  out,  most 
companies  tend  to  keep  persons  who 
have  grown  old  in  their  employ  unless 
they  are  undergoing  technical  change  to 
which  the  older  worker  is  slow  at  adapt- 
ing— as  are  most  major  industries  today. 

Modern  public  assistance  techniques, 
said  Elmer  V.  Andrews  of  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies,  preclude  the  subjection  of 
needy  aged  persons  to  humiliating  treat- 
ment, arbitrary  decisions  and  inequitable 
allowances. 


PLANNING?  TOQETHER 


Cooperation — among  the  fields  of 
service,  among  the  various  disciplines, 
between  government  and  voluntary  ef- 
forts, the  various  levels  of  government, 
among  the  nations  of  the  world — was 
heavily  underscored  at  the  Conference  as 
necessary  to  any  real  achievement.  That 
cooperative  action  is  already  well  under- 
\v.i\  was  indicated  by  a  number  of 
rejects  described:  of  group  work  and 
ework  agencies  offering  joint  services 
a  neighborhood;  of  referral  agree- 
ents  between  casework  agencies  and 
public  schools;  of  teams  of  psychia- 
ts,  social  workers,  and  nurses  holding 
conferences  together;  of  experi 
ents  to  broaden  the  base  of  com- 
jnity  planning  to  include  clients  as 
11  as  other  representatives  of  the  com 
jnity;  of  moves  to  bring  American 
cial  workers  and  social  workers  of 
>ther  nations  closer  together  through 
the  United  Nations  and  the  International 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 

More  and  more  the  caseworkers'  con- 
cept of  working  with  and  not  for  the 
person  needing  help  seemed  to  hold  sig- 
nificance for  all  efforts.  It  reached  its 
broadest  implications  at  the  final  ses- 
sion when  Stringfellow  Barr  made  the 
grim  prediction  that  all  the  United  States 
projects  to  help  people  of  poverty 
stricken  countries  would  be  doomed  to 
failure  unless  this  country  exhibited  a 
willingness  to  work  with  and  not  for 
the  other  nations  of  the  world. 


The  strings  attached  to  the  India 
wheat  bill  by  the  Senate  that  Conference 
week  gave  Mr.  Barr  a  vivid  illustration 
of  the  dominating  international  approach 
he  deplored.  But  another  Conference 
speaker,  Evelyn  W.  Hersey,  social  wel- 
fare attache  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy in  India,  was  personal  proof  that 
this  country  also  adopts  the  work  with 
approach.  With  her  comprehensive  de- 
scription of  social  problems  and  social 
services  in  India  she  was  carrying  out 
the  part  of  her  assignment  which  is  to 
interpret  India  to  America. 

Charles  Hendry  suggested  the  use  of 
the  term  "responsible  participation"  in- 
stead of  democracy  to  emphasize  the 
essence  of  both  political  and  economic 
democracy — the  basic  ingredient  for 
effective  world  reconstruction.  But  it 
was  the  essence,  too,  of  what  many  of 
those  who  were  advocating  more  effec- 
tive planning  on  the  community  level 
were  talking  about.  Violet  M.  Sieder  of 
the  Community  Chests  and  Councils  ex- 
pressed this  when  she  recommended  the 
integration  of  neighborhood  and  dis- 
trict councils  with  citywide  planning 
bodies  to  afford  a  "two-way  street"  be- 
tween welfare  services  and  those  being 
served.  Such  councils,  she  pointed  out, 
gave  the  people  in  neighborhoods  oppor- 
tunity to  work  for  the  things  they  need: 
better  housing,  the  use  of  school  build- 
ings as  community  centers,  tuberculosis 
case  finding,  health  institutes,  improved 


race  relations,  arrangements  for  family 
life  education  and  counseling  service, 
day  care  centers  or  playgrounds,  im- 
proved police  protection,  garbage  dis- 
posal, and  other  city  services. 

"Intelligent  action  is  the  keynote  of 
citizen  effectiveness  and  the  goals  of 
social  work  are  those  for  which  all  citi- 
zens of  good  will  should  strive,"  said 
Mrs.  Victor  H.  Shaw  of  Fairmont,  West 
Virginia.  "Social  workers,"  said  this 
lay  leader,  "must  make  common  cause 
with  the  community,  for  social  progress 
can  move  no  faster  than  the  understand- 
ing, philosophy,  and  motives  of  all  the 
people." 


1    O  THESE  SOCIAL  WORKERS  AT  ATLANTIC 

City,  the  community  meant  not  only  the 
place  back  home,  but  the  entire  world. 
They  talked  of  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  in  Paris  last 
summer,  of  the  one  scheduled  for  India 
next  year,  and  of  the  international  ex- 
change of  social  work  personnel  and 
ideas  through  the  United  Nations. 
There  were  evidences  of  a  growing  bond 
in  the  whole  broad  field  of  social  work 
embracing  all  the  differences  that  it 
does — the  widely  diverse  fields  of  en- 
deavor in  this  country  alone,  and  the 
varying  conceptions  of  the  social  worker's 
responsibility  and  educational  needs 
here  and  abroad.  And  every  once  in  a 
while  the  question  would  come  up: 
"Well,  just  what  is  social  work,  any- 
way?" 

Donald  S.  Howard  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles  found  a 
common  core  in  social  work  everywhere: 
"Social  work  is  distinguished  by  a 
characteristic  synthesis  of  philosophy  and 
knowledge,  attitudes  and  skills,  whose 
primary  purpose  is  to  assist .  societies, 
groups,  and  individuals  to  achieve  their 
highest  potentialities." 

In  some  places  it  must  begin  with 
the  mere  provision  of  necessities  on  a 
mass  basis.  In  others  it  can  stop  to  offer 
the  long  personal  interviews  that  result 
in  awakened  insights.  Sometimes  it 
must  be  concerned  with  preparations 
for  grim  emergencies.  But  the  world 
over  it  has  one  constant  goal — the  pro- 
motion of  human  welfare.  That  was 
what  drew  the  social  workers  to  Atlantic- 
City  in  May. 
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EDITH  ABBOTT  RECEIVES  SURVEY  AWARD 


Citation  by  Ollie  A.  Randall, 
chairman,  Award  Committee 

Edith  Abbott,  it  is  my  happy  privi- 
lege to  present  to  you  the  Edward  T. 
Devine  Memorial  Award  and  Plaque 
for  1951.  This  Award  was  established 
by  Survey  Associates  in  1948  to  be  given 
annually  for  "imaginative  and  construc- 
tive contribution  to  social  work."  In 
carrying  out  my  share  in  this  impressive 
ceremony,  I  am  acting  under  the  man- 
date of  the  1951  Award  Committee,  a 
group  of  social  workers  and  citizens  who 
are  proud  to  name  you  for  this  distinct 
honor.  They  are,  in  the  final  analysis, 
merely  spokesmen  for  that  great  num- 
ber of  social  workers  and  civil  servants 
whose  philosophy  of  work  and  life  has 
been  deepened  either  directly  or  in- 
directly by  your  thoughtful  leadership. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  century  of 
our  country's  experiment  in  democracy 
as  a  way  of  life,  you  were  born  in  the 
Midwest,  the  heart  of  America.  With 
this  beginning  and  heritage  it  is  not 
strange  that  you,  your  sister  Grace,  and 
those  others  of  that  small  band  of 
women  whose  names  are  forever  writ 
on  the  scrolls  of  social  work  history, 
and  of  our  country,  by  your  foresight, 
vigorous  curiosity,  and  questing,  in- 
domitable spirit,  should  undertake,  early 
in  the  twentieth  century,  to  point  out 
to  the  social  work  profession,  with  a 
clarity  in  which  there  was  something 
of  the  prophetic,  the  inescapable  chal- 
lenge of  those  new  frontiers  in  human 
relationships  then  but  vaguely  sensed, 
and  still  to  be  more  fully  explored  and 
charted.  As  social  settlement  resident, 
teacher,  administrator,  author,  and  edi- 
tor, you  have  consistently  spared  no  one 
who  should  be  concerned  in  your  efforts 
to  effect  close  cooperation  between  social 
work  and  all  branches  of  government 
concerned  with  people  of  all  ages,  but 
especially  with  the  children  of  the 


nation.  Your  penetrating  intelligence 
also  brought  you — and  through  you — 
others  to  see  (as  you  have  said)  "the 
great  importance  of  bringing  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  service  of  the  problems  of 
social  welfare"  so  that  "humanitarian 
work  may  become  more  scientific"  and 
"the  work  of  the  social  scientist  may  be 
quickened  and  strengthened  by  being 
brought  to  the  service  of  humanity." 
Your  unswerving  allegiance  to  this  pur- 
pose, and  your  selfless  devotion  to  a 
cause  are  today  reflected  in  the  improve- 
ment of  public  and  voluntary  social 
work,  in  the  development  of  schools  of 
social  work,  and  in  better  living  condi- 
tions for  countless  human  beings. 

As  dean  emeritus  of  the  School  of 
Social  Service  Administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  as  former  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work,  as  recipient  of  honorary  degrees 
for  your  outstanding  scholarship  and 
work  in  education,  it  seems  peculiarly 
fitting  that  to  you  should  go  this  Award 
in  memory  of  Edward  T.  Devine,  an- 
other great  pioneer  in  the  movement  to 
provide  education  to  those  who  would 
go  forth  to  engage  in  one  of  the  most 
vital  and  most  difficult  of  all  tasks — so 
to  help  one's  fellow  man  that  all  men 
may  ultimately  be  helped  to  a  fuller  and 
richer  life. 

Acceptance  by  Edith  Abbott 

Madam  Chairman,  I  shall  not  take 
time  thanking  you  for  an  honor  that 
I  know  is  completely  undeserved.  It  is 
fitting,  however,  that  The  Survey  has 
chosen  the  Conference  as  the  setting 
for  presenting  its  annual  honor  to  social 
workers.  In  my  long  Conference  mem- 
bership, the  Conference  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  me,  as  it  did  for  my  sister, 
Grace. 

I  wish  now  to  express  my  obligation 
to  the  two  great  institutions  with  which 


I  have  been  connected  over  the  years: 
Hull-House,  a  pioneer  American  social 
settlement,  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, which  was  the  first  of  the  great 
universities  of  the  world  to  recognize 
our  profession  by  establishing  a  graduate 
professional  school  of  social  service. 

Grace  and  I  went  together  to  our  first 
Conference  in  1909  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  after  we  began  our  long  period 
of  residence  at  Hull-House.  The  Con- 
ference was  then  thirty-six  years  old  but 
it  had  never  elected  a  woman  president, 
although  most  of  the  members  were  wo- 
men. That  year,  1909,  Jane  Addams 
was  finally  elected  president.  But  there 
was  so  much  feeling  about  its  being  un- 
suitable to  have  a  woman  president, 
that  Miss  Addams  was  advised  to  make 
a  nice  little  speech,  thank  the  Confer- 
ence, and  then  withdraw  in  favor  of  a 
man.  But  they  didn't  know  Miss 
Addams!  She  did  make  a  nice  little 
speech,  but  she  said  that  as  the  men  had 
had  thirty-six  years  to  think  it  over  and 
finally  decided  to  elect  a  woman,  no  one 
could  say  they  had  acted  hastily. 

I  want  to  use  my  last  minute  or  two 
for  what  I  consider  our  important  next 
step  in  social  work.  I  never  make  any 
kind  of  speech  these  days  without 
urging  that  the  great  objective  of  social 
workers  today  should  be  the  abolition 
of  the  means  test.  How?  By  substitut- 
ing Children's  Allowances — all  chil- 
dren— in  place  of  ADC.  Canada  has 
done  this,  and  England  has  done  this 
and,  if  poor  England  can  do  it,  surely 
we  can  do  it.  Social  Security  is  not 
social  security  when  it  reaches  only  the 
destitute. 

We  should  give  Children's  Allow- 
ances instead  of  ADC  and  grant  Old 
Age  Pensions  to  every  one  at  a  certain 
age  without  any  question  as  to  need.  I 
am  sure  that  the  time  will  come  when 
we  shall  do  this. 

This  is  one  of  the  new  Roads  to 
Freedom  that  we  need  a  little  courage 
to  find.  An  English  friend  said  to  the 
Man  who  stood  at  the  Gate  of  Time, 
"Give  me  a  light  that  I  may  go  forward 
into  the  Unknown."  But  the  Man  re- 
plied, "You  do  not  need  a  light,  you 
can  go  forward  into  the  darkness  if 
there  is  courage  in  your  heart." 

Our  early  leaders  had  courage,  and 
they  taught  us  to  look  forward — too 
eagerly  perhaps — to  the  social  welfare 
country — our  undiscovered  country— 
where  there  shall  be 

"No  glory  or  beauty  or  music  or 
triumph  or  mirth 

If  it  be  not  good  for  the  least  of 
the  sons  of  the  earth." 
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THE  SURVEY 


The  Sword  and  the  Heart- 
Impact  of  Defense 


ILANNERS  OF  1951's  NATIONAL  CON- 
ference  of  Social  Work  obviously 

sumed  that  the  vital  interests  of  its 
nembers  this  May  would  center  around 
blems  of  mobilization  and  civilian 
defense.  Four  of  the  six  general  ses- 
sion speakers  gave  full  time  to  these 
matters;  all  three  sections  and  most  of 
the  fifty-one  associate  groups  had  one 
or  more  programs  on  these  important 
topics.  Few  Conference  goers,  however, 
seemed  to  have  much  heart  for  them. 

These  spiritual  heirs  of  Jane  Addams, 
who  threw  themselves  into  the  civilian 
effort  for  World  War  II  with  such  sur- 
prising vigor,  came  dutifully  to  the 
general  sessions.  They  nodded  approval 
when  Defense  Manpower  Director 
Frank  P.  Graham  told  them  on  Sunday 
night:  "It  is  you  social  workers  who 
make  us  aware  that  manpower  figures 
stand  for  living  human  beings  .  .  .  not 
to  be  pushed  around  by  any  police 
state." 

They  were  properly  disturbed  when, 
Wednesday  night,  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  Civilian  Defense  James  J. 
Wadsworth  asked:  "If  26  billion  dollars 
have  been  spent  for  military  equipment 
and  58  billion  dollars  more  will  be  spent 
in  the  next  fourteen  months,  how  much 
has  been  spent  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  equally  vital  civil  defense 
equipment?  The  answer  is  NONE." 

Yet,  not  more  than  85  of  the  five 
thousand-odd  delegates  showed  up  at 
any  one  time  in  the  main  auditorium 
for  the  other  meetings  on  defense,  when 
a  battery  of  local  officials  from  Albany, 
New  York,  described  their  civilian  de- 
fense program  and  when  representatives 
of  states,  the  federal  government,  and 
national  organizations  presented  specific 
plans  and  developments. 

Warnings  from  the  estimators  of 
atomic  destruction,  like  Newton  R.  Hoi- 
comb  with  his  precise  figures  on  what 
two  Hiroshima-type  bombs  would  do  to 
a  California  city  and  the  matter-of-fact 
advice  given  by  Mrs.  C.  H.  L.  Pennock 
on  how  to  hold  volunteers  for  civil  de- 


GEORGE  C.  STONEY 

fense  after  one  has  enrolled  them,  rose 
almost  unheard  to  the  painted  clouds  in 
the  dome  of  the  great  hall.  (Mrs.  Pen- 
nock  is  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Citizen  Participation,  spon- 
sored jointly  by  the  Community  Chests 
and  Councils  of  America  and  the  Na- 
tional Social  Welfare  Assembly.)  Mean- 
while hundreds  crowded  the  smaller 
meeting  rooms  for  sessions  on  "Fees  for 
Social  Welfare  Services,"  "Family  Life 
Education,"  "Delinquency,"  and  some 
600  found  their  way  up  three  flights 
of  steps  to  the  unventilated  room  where 
films  were  shown. 


R, 


LEAL    ENTHUSIASM    FOR    ANYTHING    CON- 

nected  with  the  war  effort  manifested 
itself  only  at  the  final  general  session 
when  Stringfellow  Barr,  president  of  the 
Foundation  for  World  Government,  re- 
lated "The  American  People  in  World 
Crisis"  to  the  nation's  relief  and  re- 
habilitation efforts  abroad  with  the  ob- 
servation that  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
world  want  help  but  not  as  part  of  our 
national  defense  program.  When  the 
Senate  attached  strings  to  the  wheat-for- 
India  bill,  he  said,  "that  looks  like  pru- 


Reconstruction  and 
Reality 

World  reconstruction  is  a  form  of 
social  therapy,  not  a  substitution  of 
economics  for  evangelism.  High 
powered  promotion  of  new  ideas  and 
new  organizations  can  have  the  same 
bewildering  and  almost  traumatic 
effect  on  a  population  as  a  huge, 
power-driven  bulldozer  crashing  a 
crude  new  roadway  through  a  Pacific 
jungle  .  .  . 

Just  as  survey  and  reconnaissance 
detachments  move  in  ahead  of  land- 
ings in  military  battle,  so  in  psycho- 
logical operations  we  need  social 
engineers  to  determine  the  lay  of  the 
land  and  to  do  a  cultural  or  anthro- 
pological charting  of  the  area. 

Charles  E.  Hendry 


dence  to  Congress  but  blackmail  to  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

Sydney  B.  Markey.of  Philadelphia  was 
one  of  several  associate  group  speakers 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  the 
emergency  on  conventional  social  work 
programs.  Pointing  up  the  caseworker's 
view  of  the  emergency  he  said: 

"The  'new  situation'  of  defense  mobili- 
zation has  not  altered  the  basic  premise 
of  interpersonal  relations  which  is  upper- 
most in  everyone's  life  under  any  set 
of  circumstances.  Social  caseworkers 
.  .  .  must  be  in  a  position  to  have  their 
knowledge  of  such  fundamentals  used 
in  the  new  situations  of  civil  defense  and 
other  phases  of  defense  mobilization.  .  .  . 
Absence  of  a  bona  fide  mechanism  for 
assessing  needs  and  establishing  priori- 
ties will  find  social  caseworkers  by-passed 
and  others  rising  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  'new  situation.'  The  tragedy  lies 
in  the  inherent  ability  to  meet  the  new 
crisis  through  tried  and  true  techniques 
that  social  casework  possesses  and  which 
others  will  set  about  to  discover  in  the 
hardest  manner." 

Mr.  Markey  stated  a  conviction  ex- 
pressed by  specialists  in  other  fields  that 
if  social  workers  could  reach  agreement 
for  some  action  among  themselves  their 
rightful  leadership  role  would  be  recog- 
nized, and  he  quoted  Alden  Bevier, 
director  of  Defense  Welfare  Services, 
New  York  State,  to  prove  his  point. 

T 

*•    HERE    WAS    LITTLE    RESPONSE    TO    THIS 

challenge.  The  government,  these  people 
seemed  to  feel,  had  staked  out  its  plan 
and  responsibilities  for  defense  without 
due  consultation  with  social  workers.  A 
marked  shift  in  official  CD  policy,  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Wadsworth  in  describing 
a  recent  gathering  in  Washington  of 
representatives  from  300  national  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  welfare, 
seems  not  to  have  reached  the  general 
ear. 

Explanations  for  this  apathy  toward 
mobilization  and  civilian  defense  could 
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be  picked  up  for  a  dime  a  dozen  around 
the  boardwalk.  Said  one  caseworker, 
who  had  just  attended  an  overflowing 
session  on  the  "Importance  of  Aware- 
ness by  the  Social  Worker  of  the  Facets 
of  His  Own  Cultural  Structure":  "How 
could  one  expect  this  group  to  show 
great  concern  for  something  about  which 
few  average  citizens  are  collecting  any 
head  of  steam?" 

Others,  who  thought  this  an  unsatis- 
factory answer  for  people  whose  profes- 
sional lives  are  devoted  to  matters  about 
which  the  general  public  often  shows  in- 
difference, decided  the  poor  attendence 
at  sessions  on  "The  Impact  of  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Defense  on  Organized  Health, 
Welfare,  and  Recreation  -Services,"  could 
be  explained  by  a  look  at  Conference  or- 
ganization. More  than  two  dozen  par- 
ticipating groups  helped  to  plan  these 
meetings,  they  said,  so  no  one  organiza- 
tion or  group  of  individuals  felt  re- 
sponsible for  stirrring  up  an  audience. 

Digging  deeper,  one  found  explana- 
tions more  immediate  and  at  the  same 
time  more  fundamental.  Programs — in- 
cluding the  all-important  matter  of  titles 
— were  so  composed  that  the  very  real 
differences  of  opinion  about  the  conduct 
of  civilian  defense  and  mobilization  that 
exist  among  social  workers  were  not 
recognized.  Speakers  were,  for  the  most 
part,  representatives  of  official  bodies; 
they  spoke  official  doctrine  and  there 
was  little  or  no  time  for  questions  or 
back-and-forth  discussion. 

In  private,  several  state  public  welfare- 


directors  were  quite  willing  to  express 
themselves  on  these  matters.  Last  fall 
and  winter,  they  reported,  considerable 
energy  and  time  had  been  devoted  by 
themselves,  their  staffs,  and  their  friends 
in  the  voluntary  agencies  to  civilian  de- 
fense planning.  The  results  were  more 
than  discouraging,  for  they  found  them- 
selves ignored  or  slighted  by  what  a 
welfare  director  from  a  midwestern  state 
described  as  "political  hacks,  timeservers, 
and  retired  army  officers"  who  had  been 
put  in  charge  of  local  and  state  pro- 
grams. "We  can't  afford  the  time  to 
fool  around,"  he  said.  "When  they  really 
mean  business  they  can  come  to  us  and 
we'll  be  ready  to  do  our  part."  Said 
another  state  welfare  director:  "They've 
cut  my  staff  so  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
possibly  have  time  to  do  this  and  our 
regular  work  .  .  .  and  you  know  that's 
what  we're  paid  to  do." 


M, 


Beulah    T.    Whitby,    Detroit    Civic    Unity 

Committee,  and  R.  Maurice  Moss,  National 

Urban  League 


LRS.  PENNOCK'S  SPEECH  WAS,  IN  EI-- 
fect,  a  reply  to  these  excuses.  Describing 
with  considerable  tartness  both  official 
organizations  and  their  plans,  she  never- 
theless reminded  the  few  social  workers 
who  attended  her  session  that  "...  we 
must  accept  the  reality  of  our  time  and 
while  fearing  the  bomb  we  must  know 
there  is  positive  action  to  be  taken." 

"All  of  us,"  continued  Mrs.  Pennock, 
"can  be  self-reliant  and  trained  in  mutual 
aid,  but  after  that  is  done,  is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  there  will  be  some 
who  in  addition  to  these  stand-by  duties 
.  .  .  can  take  on  other  volunteer  duties 
connected  with  the  maximum  defense- 
production  coupled  with  the  advance- 
ment of  a  concept  of  decent  living  for 
every  American.  ...  If  this  comes  about, 
then  we  will  have  turned  a  negative  fear 
of  the  atomic  bomb  into  a  positive  ex- 
hibition of  belief  in  the  ability  of  our 
neighbors  and  ourselves  to  attain  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  of  us.  ...  If  it  doesn't, 
why  all  the  fuss  about  survival?  It  may 
not  be  worth  too  much." 

Joseph  P.  Anderson,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers,  saw  in  the  mobilization 
period  a  chance  for  social  work  to  "de- 
velop new  methods  and  approaches  to 
meet  basic  human  needs."  He  deplored 
the  recent  attacks  on  standards  of  social 
service  and  the  tendency  of  officials  re- 
sponsible for  mobilization  and  defense 
to  "ignore  the  experience  of  the  last 
war."  Whatever  the  problems  of  or- 
ganization, however,  he  felt  sure  social 
work  would  "accept  and  respond  to  its 
obligations.  .  .  .  We  must  see  that 
current  trying  experiences  young  people 


must  undergo  do  not  leave  permanent 
scars.  ..." 

Perhaps  the  seeming  apathy  was  all  a 
matter  of  labels  and  titles.  For  in  many 
crowded  sessions  on  group  work,  case- 
work, and  community  services  the  daily 
problems  being  faced  and  sometimes 
solved  by  social  workers  across  the  coun- 
try, many  of  them  directly  the  result  of 
the  mobilization  effort,  were  given  very 
thoughtful  attention.  Frieda  Miller,  di- 
rector of  the  Women's  Bureau,  and  Edna 
Mattox  of  Atlanta  talked  on  the  effects 
of  mobilization  on  family  life  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  long  separation  and  to 
the  employment  of  women.  Dorothy  H. 
Beers  from  New  York  described  the 
setting  up  of  day  care  services,  a  neces- 
sity that  was  mentioned  in  many  a  spe- 
cialized session.  Here  discussions  be- 
trayed no  dwindling  of  interest  among 
social  workers  in  the  basic  problems  of 
people  that  are  only  multiplied  in  times 
of  national  crisis. 

At  least  half  a  dozen  speakers  at- 
tempted to  define  the  nature  of  the 
present  emergency,  and  though  each 
employed  the  often  baffling  jargon  of 
his  special  discipline  there  was  agree- 
ment on  main  points: 

1.  The  emergency  is  going  to  last  a 
long    time;    ten    years    was    the   median 
estimate.      Frieda    Miller    talked    of    a 
"...   long  continuing  emergency,  the 
effects  of  which  may  even  come  to  be 
regarded  as  normal." 

2.  There  is  no  telling  what  is  going 
to    happen.      As    Jeanette    Hanford    of 
Chicago  told  the  caseworkers:  "We  can- 
not  anticipate  exactly   what  changes   or 
tensions  are  in  store  .  .  .  either  for  in- 
dividual   families    or    our    society    as    a 
whole.     Therefore,  a  flexible  and  imagi- 
native adaptation  of  casework  skill  may 
be  our  most  valuable  resource."  Dorothy 
Stratton  of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  USA 
saw  group  work  in  much  the  same  light. 
"We  do  not  need  to  convince  ourselves 
of   the    value   of   face-to-face   group   ex- 
perience.  ...   At  this  time   we  believe 
that  voluntary  group  association  provides 
the    setting    for    meeting    many    of   our 
most     pressing     needs."       Others     had 
answers    similarly    involved    with    their 
professional    interests    but    all    acknowl- 
edged the  need  for  "flexibility"  and  "new 
approaches." 

In  effect,  then,  each  of  the  groups 
was  seeing  its  place  in  the  scheme  of 
civilian  defense  as  an  extension  of  nor- 
mal professional  function.  If  this  be 
the  sword  they  were  asked  to  wield,  then 
they  could  put  their  heart  into  the 
battle. 
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3.  The    last    period    of    mobilization 
came  at  the  end  of  a  long  depression,  a 
period  of  great  unemployment  and  low 
birth  rate.     This  one  comes  on  the  heels 
of    prosperous    times    when    there    is    a 
small  pool  of  unemployed  to  draw  from 
and  when  a  high  marriage  rate  and  birth 
rate   make   it  more   difficult   to  call   the 
younger  women  into  the  labor  market. 
The  problems  of  helping  young  families 
of   servicemen,   of   seeing   that   the   chil- 
dren brought  into  the  new  boom  towns 
know    a    security    of    family    and    com- 
munity    life,     once     almost     taken     for 
granted,    lie    at    the    doorstep   of   nearly 
every  social  agency  in  the  country,  pub- 
lic and  private.     Frank  P.  Graham  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  tremendous  job  of 
"recruiting  .  .  .  training  and  strengthen- 
ing ..."  all  available  labor  needed  to 
accomplish   the   stated   objectives  of   the 
mobilization    director,    Charles    E.    Wil- 
son.    "It  is  a  tremendous  job  and  social 
workers  will  be  right  in  the  middle  of 
it." 

4.  Given  the  times,  the  only  security 
for    the   citizen    rests    not    in    any    long 
range  plan,  but  in  what  Dorothy  Strat- 
ton  described  as  "inward  strength."  She 
told  the  assembled  group  workers:  "All 
of  our  constituents  of  whatever  age  or 
condition  will  need  to  learn  to  live  with 
insecurity.  ...  To  escape  from  reliance 

the    dangerous   fallacy    that   security 
in  external  conditions.  ...  To  have 
afth    in    the    power    of    our    people    to 
eate  a  living  democracy.  ..." 

So  in  its  seventy-eight  years  the  Na- 
nal  Conference  appears  to  have  made 
wide     circle     through     paternalistic 
arity,    social    reform,    social    security, 
sychiatry,    and    back    again    to    some- 
iiing   a    saddlebag   preacher   in    wilder- 
ss    America    might    have    understood, 
heedless  to  say,  ways  suggested  for  com- 
ng  by  this  inward  security  varied  widely 
ccording  to  the  speaker's  discipline  and 
his  orientation. 

Engrossed  though  they  certainly  were 
the  intricacies  of  techniques,  the  in- 
Jifference  of  delegates  to  official  civilian 
efense   programs   should   not   be   taken 
mean  that  conferees  could   not   raise 
leir   sights    to   broader   concerns.     Ses- 
ons  having  anything  to  do  with  affairs 
atside  the  United  States  attracted  large 
udiences.      There    were    500-odd    who 
crowded     the    Traymore    Hotel's    Rose 
Room    to    hear    Vijaya    Pandit,    India's 
Ambassador,  present  her  country's  plea 
for   understanding,   and   as   many   more 
tried  in  vain  to  attend  this  session.  Those 
who   managed    to   gain   entrance    heard 
Madame    Pandit's    clear    voice    fill    the 
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From    India:    Madame   Vijaya    L.    Pandit,   Ambassador   to   the   United 
States,  and  Evelyn  Hersey,  social  welfare  attache,  U.  S.  Embassy 


room  (she  did  not  use  the  amplifying 
system)  as  she  explained  why,  in  her 
judgment  "it  is  not  possible  now  for 
India  to  follow  the  path  of  her  friends" 
in  many  fields  of  social  endeavor.  In 
dia,  she  said,  is  considering  a  type  of 
conscription  as  yet  unknown  in  this 
country,  one  which  would  require  col- 
lege graduates  to  devote  at  least  a  year 
to  public  service.  "Unfortunately,  the 
college  graduates  tend  to  despise  the  life 
of  the  villages,  and  India,  a  land  of  vil- 
lages, is  therefore  deprived  of  leader- 
ship." 

INDIA,  HOST  COUNTRY  FOR  NEXT  YEAR'S 
International  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
advertised  itself  extensively  in  the  con- 
vention hall  lobby.  Its  brochures  were 
eagerly  sought  after  at  the  International 
Conference  booth  and  the  sari-garbed 
young  attendant  was  nearly  over- 
whelmed by  questioners. 

Further  interest  in  affairs  outside  the 
United  States  was  in  evidence  when  E. 
Reesman  Fryer  presented  for  the  State 
Department  this  country's  efforts  under 
Point  Four.  There  was  keen  response 
during  question  time.  Dr.  Hertha  Kraus 
asked  from  the  audience  what  social 
workers  could  do  to  aid  Point  Four  and, 
she  put  it,  "to  keep  this  program  from 


becoming  just  another  tool  in  the  defense 
effort."  In  reply,  Mr.  Fryer  said  his 
great  fear  is  not  that  Point  Four  will  be 
associated  with  nationalism  of  a  negative 
sort  but  that  it  will  become  paternalistic. 

Drawing  upon  his  experience  as  a 
field  worker  in  the  American  Indian 
Service,  Mr.  Fryer  said  it  was  not  so 
important  that  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries recognize  the  source  of  the  aid 
given  them  as  that  they  gain  real  inde- 
pendence with  this  help.  He  described 
the  difficulty  Point  Four  administrators 
have  in  finding  people  with  technical 
competence  in  such  fields  as  bridge 
building,  well-drilling,  and  agriculture 
who  understand  "how  to  work  within 
the  culture  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  assigned."  He  called  for  assistance 
from  social  scientists  and  anthropologists 
who  might  teach  these  American  spe- 
cialists the  importance  of  submerging 
themselves  in  the  new  environment  in- 
stead of  "trying  to  Americanize  it." 

Still  more  talk  of  cultural  differences 
and  their  importance  in  programs  of 
mutual  aid  came  in  a  paper  on  "Group 
Factors  in  World  Reconstruction"  pre- 
pared by  Charles  E.  Hendry  of  Toronto. 
He  based  his  findings  on  a  broad 
sampling  of  opinion  among  experts 
working  in  a  dozen  countries  and  also 
on  his  own  experience  in  Europe  where 
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he  served  as  a  UNESCO  specialist  for 
six  months  preceding  the  Conference. 

"World  reconstruction,"  said  Mr. 
Hendry,  "includes  all  countries,  not  only 
those  popularly  regarded  as  in  greatest 
need."  Reconstruction,  he  emphasized, 
is  a  "relative  term.  We  are  well  ad- 
vised to  remind  ourselves  that  there  are 
as  wide  differences  in  levels  of  develop- 
ment within  countries,  including  our 
own,  as  there  are  between  coun- 
tries. ..." 

Echoing  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
Mr.  Fryer,  Mr.  Hendry  added;  "World 
reconstruction  .  .  .  must  place  primary 
responsibility  on  indigenous,  native  per- 
sonnel, groups  and  organizations.  Those 
who  seek  to  provide  technical  assistance 
and  social  therapy  .  .  .  need  great  self- 
discipline  to  avoid  superimposing  .  .  . 
even  unconsciously,  patterns  of  thought 
and  programs  of  action  that  run  counter 
to  the  customs  and  needs  of  those  they 
are  attempting  to  help.  They  will  need, 
particularly,  to  avoid  the  temptation  of 
introducing  the  latest  and  most  modern 
techniques  where  such  may  clearly  be 


inappropriate.  Professionalism,  not  ethno- 
centrism,  may  be  the  Achilles  heel." 

Added  to  this  increased  interest  in 
cultural  anthropology,  there  was  another 
shift  in  program  emphasis  that  must 
have  intrigued  old-time  members  of  the 
National  Conference.  What  was  once 
called  "social  reform"  and  later  "social 
action"  received  this  year  but  little  pro- 
gram mention. 

IV.IANY  BASIC  PROBLEMS  THAT  ONCE 
excited  social  action  sessions  at  former 
Conferences  reverted  to  the  programs  of 
those  affiliate  groups  originally  organized 
to  deal  with  them,  as  for  example,  race 
discrimination,  about  which  the  National 
Urban  League  had  the  only  specialized 
sessions.  Housing,  price  and  rent  con- 
trol, health  insurance,  and  political  re- 
form were  mentioned,  when  at  all,  as 
integral  parts  of  the  sessions  in  which 
case  or  group  work  processes  were  be- 
ing analyzed.  More  attention  to  social 
action  may  be  expected  next  year,  how- 
ever, when  one  of  the  three  committees 
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Lester  Granger,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Urban  League  will  be 
president  of  the  79th  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  to  be  held  in  Chi- 
cago, May  25-31.  Serving  with  him  will 
be  three  vice-presidents,  Helen  R. 
Wright  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Ruth  Taylor  of  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  Margaret  Yates  of  Dallas, 
Texas;  and  a  secretary,  Lucy  P.  Garner 
of  Chicago. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  the  Con- 
ference has  met  in  Chicago  since  1893. 

The  three  section  chairmen  in  1952 
will  include:  Section  I,  Services  to  In- 
dividual and  Families,  Florence  R.  Day, 
Smith  College  School  of  Social  Work; 
Section  II,  Services  to  Groups  and  In- 
dividuals in  Groups,  Nathan  Cohen, 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work;  and 
Section  III,  Services  to  Agencies  and 
Communities,  Sanford  Solender,  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

New  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, serving  as  a  result  of  this  year's 
elections,  will  include:  Dr.  Leona  Baum- 
gartner,  New  York;  Albert  Deutsch, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Elizabeth  H.  Ross, 
Washington,  D.C.;  William  D.  Schmidt, 
Cleveland;  Violet  M.  Sieder,  New  York; 
Emil  M.  Sunley,  Denver;  Ellen  Winston, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  professor  em- 
eritus of  the  New  York  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  is  the  single  presidential 
nominee  for  1953,  with  Charles  Schott- 


land,  California  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  John  J.  Corson,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  Thelma  Shaw,  Fair- 
mont, West  Virginia,  as  vice  presidents, 
and  Philip  Schiff,  National  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board  as  secretary.  Nominated  for 
section  chairmen  are:  Section  I,  Mil- 
dred Arnold  of  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau;  Section  II,  Harry  Serotkin  of 
Pittsburgh;  Section  III,  Mrs.  Rollin  C. 
Brown  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  new  streamlined  program  which 
went  into  effect  at  the  Conference  this 
year  had  two  outstanding  results — coor- 
dinating the  interests  of  the  various 
fields  of  social  work  and  reducing  the 
total  number  of  meetings  from  281  last 
year  to  191  this  year. 

The  streamlining  involved  not  only  the 
program  of  the  Conference  proper  which 
condensed  what  was  once  twelve  sec- 
tions to  three,  but  also  of  the  associate 
groups,  twenty-five  of  which  joined  to- 
gether to  produce  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram on  Tuesday  afternoon  under  four- 
teen general  topics  cutting  across  their 
specific  concerns.  Thursday  was  devoted 
to  the  independent  meetings  of  thirty- 
eight  associate  groups. 

Altogether  325  formal  papers  were 
presented  at  the  Conference,  not  to 
mention  the  remarks — some  prepared, 
some  spontaneous— of  presiding  chair- 
men, panel  leaders  and  participants,  re- 
corders, and  "discussion  resources."  To- 
tal registered  attendance  came  to  5,092. 


responsible  for  programing  meetings  on 
"common  services"  will  be  a  Committee 
on  the  Methods  of  Social  Action. 

1    HE   MOST   NOTABLE   EXCEPTION    TO   THIS 

general  absence  of  calls  for  social  ac- 
tion came  from  Edith  Abbott  of  Chicago, 
who  startled  and  delighted  a  large  gen- 
eral session  audience  on  Tuesday  eve- 
ning by  turning  her  acceptance  of  The 
Survey  Award  into  a  strong-voiced  de- 
mand that  something  be  done  to  abolish 
the  means  test  and  to  establish  children's 
allowances.  A  second  exception  was  the 
fiery  speech  on  mobilization  by  James  B. 
Carey,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  CIO,  to 
a  handful  of  people  at  a  late  afternoon 
session,  in  which  he  outlined  the  exten- 
sions of  social  services  that  his  organiza- 
tion feels  are  necessary  if  the  defense 
effort  is  to  succeed.  In  particular  he 
asked  social  workers  to  throw  their  sup- 
port behind  labor  in  its  battle  for  an 
adequate  middle-income  housing  bill.  He 
described  in  colorful  language  the  dif- 
ficulties faced  by  younger  workers  whose 
security  is  being  threatened  by  the 
emergency. 

It  was  left  for  Eduard  C.  Lindeman, 
Conference  presidential  nominee  for 
1953,  to  preside  at  a  session  that  proved 
to  be  both  a  surprise  and  a  warning  to 
persons,  even  those  so  young  as  Mr. 
Carey,  who  might  presume  to  speak  for 
the  younger  generation.  The  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  with  help  from 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements, 
gathered  eight  young  people  (aged  15 
to  19),  all  of  whom  are  working  either 
full  or  part  time  and  have  experience  in 
school  vocational  training  classes.  Un- 
der Mr.  Lindeman's  expert  chairman- 
ship these  three  girls  and  five  boys,  all 
from  what  would  have  been  described 
ten  years  ago  as  working  class  families, 
spoke  of  their  interests,  their  attitudes 
toward  further  schooling,  and  their  view 
of  the  future.  They  spoke  of  the  domi- 
nant necessity  in  what  social  scientists 
might  call  "their  culture  pattern"  for 
having  an  automobile  of  one's  own. 
They  explained  how  tedious  formal 
schooling  seemed  to  a  sixteen-year-old 
boy  when  he  knows  he  can  get  a  full 
time  job  paying  up  to  $75  a  week.  They 
made  clear  the  difficulty  all  young  peo- 
ple face  in  taking  long  range  plans  seri- 
ously when  interruption  by  military 
service  is  inevitable. 

No  wonder  the  more  experienced 
voices  at  the  Conference  —  President 
Ewan  Clague  among  them — were  call- 
ing for  cool  reappraisals  of  time-worn 
concepts. 
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CONFERENCE  PERSONALITIES 


ELLEN  WINSTON,  CHAIRMAN  OF 
the  Conference's  Section  I,  is  one  of 
those  deceptively  pretty  women  whose 
dainty  femininity  is  accompanied  by 
what  some  men  prefer  to  think  of  as 
exclusively  masculine  virtues — a  keen, 
precise  mind,  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

Putting  these  to  work  with  a  bound- 
less energy  in  her  office  as  commissioner 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare  since  1944,  she  has  played 
a  major  role  in  keeping  that  relatively 
poor  state  well  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
those  with  progressive  public  welfare 
programs.  She  credits  most  of  this  suc- 
cess to  her  staff,  her  predecessors,  and 
the  welfare  mindedness  of  a  state  which 
has  had  a  statewide  public  welfare  pro- 
gram since  1868.  But  some  members  of 
her  staff  in  turn  openly  trace  the  source 
of  their  own  energetic  efforts  to  inspira- 
tion gained  from  contact  with  this 
lovely  human  dynamo. 

With  a  Ph.D.  in  sociology  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  as  foundation,  Dr. 
Winston  spent  most  of  her  precommis- 
sioner  career  in  teaching  and  research. 
But  never  a  lover  of  ivory  towers,  she 
was  active  in  citizens  groups  to  effect 
social  legislation  even  while  compiling 
facts  and  figures  for  the  WPA  research 
section  in  Washington  or  heading  the 
department  of  sociology  and  economics 
at  Meredith  College  in  Raleigh.  When 
she  became  commissioner,  she  resigned 
as  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  as  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Legislative  Coun- 
cil. Her  research  always  had  a  pertinent 
currency  and  included,  among  other  vol- 
umes, "Seven  Lean  Years,"  a  study  of 
those  in  need  in  the  Thirties,  on  which 
she  collaborated  with  Dr.  T.  J.  Woofter, 
Jr.  She  also  worked  with  Eveline  M. 
Burns  on  the  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board's  "Study  of  Long  Range 
Work  and  Relief  Programs,"  widely  used 
in  relation  to  state  and  federal  assistance 
plans. 

North  Carolina's  public  welfare  pro- 
gram, Dr.  Winston  proudly  points  out, 
is  an  integrated  one  in  which  services 
receive  as  much  attention  as  financial 
aid.  "Perhaps  more,"  she  says,  "for  when 
you  don't  have  money  for  a  really  ade- 
quate assistance  program  you  have  to 


concentrate  on  preventive  and  rehabili- 
tative services." 

In  addition  to  the  federally  aided  as- 
sistances, her  department  is  responsible 
for  child  welfare  services,  adoptions, 
licensing  of  foster  homes  and  institu- 
tions, jail  inspection,  sterilization  of  the 
mentally  incompetent. 

It  further  promotes  community  pro- 
grams for  the  aged,  provides  psycho- 
logical services  to  county  welfare  de- 
partments, and  licenses  all  voluntary 
campaigns  soliciting  funds  from  the 
public. 

Though  "there  are  always  people  who 


dence  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where 
he  becomes  director  of  that  state's  School 
of  Social  Work. 

En  route,  the  Treckers  will  visit  a 
while  in  Chicago,  where  they  started 
their  joint  careers  as  social  workers,  he 
being  among  the  most  professional  of 
professionals — thanks  to  training  under 
the  Abbott  sisters  and  others  at  the  Chi- 
cago school— and  Mrs.  Trecker  the  most 
proudly  practical  of  lay  group  leaders  in 
whatever  community  she  happens  to  be 
living.  No  reasonable  timetable  would 
allow  them  to  stop  along  the  way  and 
visit  even  a  small  number  of  the  group 
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Harleigh  B.  Trecker,  Ellen  Winston,  and  Edward  D.  Lynde 


are  trying  to  cut  down  expenses,"  Dr. 
Winston  does  not  anticipate  the  kind  of 
attack  on  public  welfare  principles  that 
a  number  of  other  states  have  experi- 
enced in  recent  months. 

"Good  public  welfare  services  have  a 
long  tradition  in  North  Carolina,"  she 
points  out. 
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LARLEIGH   B.   TRECKER,  WHO 

flew  from  Los  Angeles  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  Conference's  Section  II  on 
"Services  to  Groups  and  Individuals  in 
Groups,"  will  be  making  that  long  trip 
back  East  again  in  a  few  months  with 
his  family.  They  leave  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  where  Mr. 
Trecker  has  established  a  national  repu- 
tation as  professor  of  group  work  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years,  to  take  up  resi- 


work  leaders  who  have  come  to  know 
their  joint  skills  in  dozens  of  conferences 
or  have  learned  first  principles  from  the 
professor's  texts,  but  the  Treckers  are 
too  curious  and  gregarious  to  make  such 
a  trip  without  getting  involved  in  what- 
ever is  happening  around  them. 

As  though  moving  a  household  and 
taking  on  a  new  deanship  are  not 
enough  to  keep  them  busy,  the  Treckers 
are  working  together  on  a  new  book,  a 
practical  guide  in  group  leadership  for 
such  laymen  as  PTA  presidents,  lodge 
chairmen,  and  shop  stewards.  It  is  be- 
ing written  out  of  their  own  experience, 
and  most  of  the  writing  gets  done,  says 
Mr.  Trecker,  while  his  wife  dictates 
from  the  ironing  board  or  he  dictates 
from  the  kitchen  sink. 

A  true  believer  in  the  "collaborative 
process,"  Mr.  Trecker  laid  out  Section 
H's  program  after  groups  across  the 
country  had  outlined  some  twenty  areas 
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of  interest.  These  he  collected  before 
his  program  committee  met  for  the  first 
time  last  October.  Later,  tentative  de- 
cisions were  vetted  by  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple in  the  field. 

More  than  fifty  speakers  were  involved 
in  the  final  program  for  Section  II,  in- 
cluding —  this  section  chairman  is  proud 
to  say  —  twenty-six  young  practitioners, 
and  three  basic  topics  were  considered: 
"Where  we  stand  in  relation  to  the  cur- 
rent emergency";  "Learning  to  use  the 
findings  of  social  science  research";  and 
"Learning  to  analyze  current  practice  in 
the  field."  As  further  proof  of  the  group 
worker's  belief  in  the  collaborative  proc- 
ess, these  program  planners  scheduled 
six  joint  meetings  with  the  caseworkers. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  group  work 
meetings  were  so  well  attended  at  this 
year's  National  Conference  and  that  dis- 
cussion in  them  was  almost  always  lively 
is  no  more  than  would  be  expected  from 
professional  getters-together,  but  such 
has  not  always  been  the  case.  No  doubt 
much  of  the  credit  should  go  to  Chair- 
man Trecker,  who  says: 

"You  can't  teach  group  work  by  the 
lecture  method.  I  stopped  trying  a 
long  time  ago." 


DWARD  D.  LYNDE,  ™E  CONFER- 

ence  chairman  for  Section  III,  has  an 
appropriate  kind  of  sartorial  splendor. 
Shining  white  hair  and  dignity  of  bear- 
ing encourage  one  to  tag  him  with  the 
easy  phrase  "social  work  statesman." 
Those  who  know  of  Mr.  Lynde's  career 
as  secretary  of  Cleveland's  Welfare 
Federation  and  the  leading  part  he  has 
played  in  the  growth  of  such  federa- 
tions over  the  country  agree  that  he  de- 
serves that  label  for  reasons  that  are 
not  so  apparent  to  the  eye. 

Since  1923,  with  a  two-year  gap,  Mr. 
Lynde  has  been  helping  to  develop  and 
direct  the  social  welfare  programs  of 
Cleveland.  He  went  there  from  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
initially  as  the  executive  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities  (later  the  Family 
Service  Association).  In  1935,  he  went 
to  the  Federation,  the  oldest  council  of 
social  agencies  in  the  country,  to  serve 
as  its  executive. 

Cleveland's  Federation  has  become 
something  of  a  model  for  study  because 
of  its  success  in  welding  together  more 
than  a  hundred  separate  communities 
into  a  really  cooperative  organization. 
Mr.  Lynde  is  quick  to  explain  that  it 
was  well  organized  before  he  came  on 
the  scene  and  —  statesmanlike  —  to  add 


that  many  geographical  and  historical 
factors  have  been  in  its  favor.  Never- 
theless, under  his  administration  no  great 
gulf  has  appeared  in  Cleveland  between 
voluntary  and  tax-supported  agencies. 

The   Community   Fund    does    its   job 
independently,  after  the 
fund  raising  represcnta-         ^^BBBB 
lives  of  both  public  and 
voluntary     agencies     sit 
down  in  the  Federation 
and    match    their    com- 
bined resources  and  pro- 
grams against  what  they 
decide    are    the    welfare 
needs    of    their    com- 
munity. Budgets  for  the 
voluntary    agencies    are 
made   with  full   partici- 
pation by  public  agency 
representatives  who,  for 
obvious   reasons,  cannot 
reciprocate.      The      fact 
that  common  interest  in 
community  welfare  is  strong  enough  to 
overcome  clashes  of  interest  suggests  that 
those  who  chose  Edward  Lynde  as  chair- 
man of  the  Section  on  "Services  to  Agen- 
cies and  Communities"  knew  they  had  a 
successful  practitioner  for  their  leader. 

A  veteran  member  of  the  National 
Conference  and  thrice  chairman  of  vari- 
ous section  programs  under  the  old 
style  arrangement  when  meetings  were 
grouped  around  professional  categories 
rather  than  areas  of  service,  Mr.  Lynde 
is  in  a  position  to  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  the  new  three-section  plan  of 
organization.  He  likes  it.  It  encour- 
ages people  in  related  fields,  he  says, 
to  know  what  problems  they  have  in 
common  and  what  they  can  get  —  and 
give  —  one  another  to  help  arrive  at  solu- 
tions. 

"We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  'in- 
terdisciplinary approach.'  This  new  ar- 
rangement encourages  us  to  practice  it." 


./""XMONG  THE  PERSONS  WHO  CONTRIBUTED 

significantly  to  the  Conference's  new  look 
this  year  was  LYMAN  S.  FORD,  chair- 
man of  the  program  committee  of  the 
Tuesday  meetings  sponsored  jointly  by 
twenty-five  of  the  associate  groups.  As 
a  member  of  the  joint  planning  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  and  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly,  Mr.  Ford  had  an  influential 
part  in  bringing  about  this  experiment 
in  coordinating  the  discussion  interests 
of  the  associate  groups. 

For  this  program  chairman  there  was 
nothing  new  in  being  set  to  a  coordinat- 


Lyman  S.  Ford 


ing    task,    for   pooling   efforts    has   been 
his   business  during    the   nineteen   years 
since  he  graduated   from   the  school  of 
social    work    at    Ohio    State    University, 
noted  for  turning  out  directors  of  com- 
munity   chests    and    councils    of    social 
agencies.   Now  associate 
•••••••         director   of  Community 

Chests  and  Councils  of 
America,  he  has  spent 
nine  years  in  practicing 
community  organization 
as  a  chest  and  council 
director,  first  at  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  and  then 
at  Evanston,  Illinois, 
and  ten  years  with  the 
national  agency  where 
for  the  most  part  he  has 
been  concerned  with  ad- 
ministrative problems 
of  health  and  welfare 
planning. 

Son  of  a  Baptist 
minister  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Lyman 
Ford  first  glimpsed  the  effectiveness  of 
the  coordination  principle  in  his  father's 
experience  as  executive  of  the  local 
Federated  Churches.  His  religious  back- 
ground also  imbued  him  with  the  service 
principle  so  that  it  was  only  natural  for 
him  to  go  on  from  Denison  University 
in  Granville,  Ohio,  to  a  school  of  social 
work.  There  he  met  Mary-Elizabeth 
Nist  who  was  later  to  become  his  wife 
and  the  mother  of  his  two  children — - 
Barbara,  now  aged  fourteen,  and  Jim, 
who  is  ten. 

Work  in  any  field  of  social  work  is 
bound  to  be  satisfying  to  a  person  who 
is  service-minded,  according  to  Mr. 
Ford,  but  community  organization  has 
an  "added  layer  of  satisfaction  frosting" 
because  it  is  so  close  to  the  great  prob- 
lem of  the  day — finding  a  way  for 
society  to  cooperate.  In  a  recent  inter- 
view he  expressed  confidence  that  some 
of  the  experience  in  the  health  and  wel- 
fare field  might  point  the  way  to  co- 
ordination of  effort  in  broader  fields, 
educational,  economic,  and  social,  and 
on  a  worldwide  basis. 

"Because  of  the  sociological  facts  of 
life  more  planning  and  coordination  are 
in  the  cards,"  Mr.  Ford  predicted. 
"Russia  and  Germany  achieved 
efficiency  by  force — we're  trying  to  do  it 
voluntarily. 

"The  individual  must  give  up  some- 
thing in  order  to  prevent  chaos,  but  it 
need  not  be  democracy,"  he  went  on. 
"For  the  essence  of  democracy  is  the 
freedom  to  participate  in  groups,  and  the 
freedom  for  groups  to  choose  how  to 
discipline  themselves." 
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THE  SURVEY 


(Continued  from  page  268) 

the  southern  portion;  New  York,  the  southeastern  Iro- 
quois  country. 

At    first,    these    four    American    states    were    adamant 

;.iinst  giving  up  their  respective  slices.  Gradually  they 
calmed  down  and  finally  gained,  literally,  enough  com- 
mon sense  to  place  their  shares  in  the  common  pot  of  the 
new  "United  States."  Thus  was  born  the  U.  S.  public 
domain,  a  common  American  folkland  to  the  west. 
Thereby,  as  Fiske  brings  out,  with  their  common  stake 
in  the  Northwest  Territory,  the  American  states  to  the 
north,  south,  and  east  just  had  to  unite. 

How  adamant,  in  turn,  may  become  the  several  na- 
tional claimants  to  Antarctica  has  not  yet  come  to  the 
surface.  But  if  they  should  follow  the  American  prece- 
dent, and  place  their  shares  in  the  common  pot  of  the 
new  "United  Nations,"  Antarctica  might  play  some  such 
role  on  today's  international  stage  as  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory  did  in  its  day. 

Thereby  would  be  born  a  public  domain  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  common  global  treasure  trove  if  not  a  folkland. 
By  such  an  act  the  Fiske  doctrine  might  be  confirmed — a 
masterstroke  toward  order  and  unity  for  the  whole  world 
— from  the  bottom  of  the  globe  up. 

This  development  at  this  stage  is  more  political  than 
geotechnical  and  I  shall  not  pursue  it  further.  It  occupies 
the  twilight  zone  between  high  affairs  of  state  and  low- 
down  physical  development.  But  let  us  leave  it  to  the  UN 
trusteeship  system,  one  of  several  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion by  the  UN,  along  with  a  "Point  Four"  program  un- 


der the  UN — rather  than  under  U.  S.  or  other  auspices. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  story.  We  have 
made  the  journey  from  geography  to  geotechnics — in  my 
own  case  from  the  vision  of  William  Morris  Davis  of  a 
habitable  globe  to  the  dynamic  concept  of  Patrick  Geddes 
as  to  how  to  make  it  more  habitable.  .  .  .  We  have  been 
observing  the  unfolding  of  an  applied  science — from  the 
forester  on  one  side,  architect  and  engineer  on  the  other. 
Meanwhile,  we  have  followed  the  genesis  of  geotechnics 
from  its  Silurian  beginnings  by  Dame  Nature— and  from 
American  initiatives  by  Jefferson  and  Washington, 
through  to  their  more  recent  crystallization  in  the  years 
spanning  Roosevelt  to  Roosevelt.  And  we've  taken  a 
global  look  ahead. 

No  more  than  salient  features  have  been  noted  of  the 
scenes  through  which  we  have  passed.  Some  of  these 
have  been  stressed  more  than  their  due  as  life  and  labor 
goes  on  our  planet.  Normal  ways  of  living  naturally 
emphasize  local  and  individual  aspects,  or  those  making 
for  human  and  social  habitability,  what  Thoreau  would 
call  the  "quality  of  the  day."  .  .  .  But  the  present  juncture 
requires  emphasis  on  wider  aspects:  on  planet  vs.  region, 
on  quantitative  habitability  vs.  qualitative,  on  measures  to 
meet  what  Alexander  Hamilton  would  call  the  "exigen- 
cies" of  "particular  situations." 

Our  subject  is  geotechnics — how  to  use  the  earth,  from 
dooryard  to  globe.  In  the  normal  years  of  yesterday  we 
might  stress  the  dooryard,  but  please,  Messrs.  Geotechnist, 
Statesman,  Citizens  all,  in  the  urgent  hours  of  our  day— 
l^eep  your  eye  on  the  globe. 


THE  QIST  OF  QEOTECHNICS 


Geotechnics  concerns  habitability.  It  is  defined  as  "the 
applied  science  of  making  the  earth  more  habitable." 
There  are  three  kinds  of  habitability — I,  physical,  II,  eco- 
nomic, and  III,  social.  These  are  concerned,  essentially, 
with  three  kinds  of  flow:  Water  (and  attendant  soil); 
Commerce  (raw  and  finished  materials  and  energy) ; 
Population  (and  attendant  development). 

I.  Physical  habitability   is   that  quality  of  an  area  whereby 
its  natural  resources  remain  intact.     To  preserve  this  quality 
requires  sustained  use:   soil  fertility  renewed;  forest  cut   lim- 
ited  to  growth:   water  tables   maintained;   restoration   to   na- 
ture of  what  is  taken  from  her   (including  garbage  and  sew- 
age),   in    a    word — maintenance   of   ecological    balance.    .    .    . 
The  key  problems  are  river  regulation  and  erosion,  control. 
The  "region,"  or  unit  of  activity,  is  the  sphere  of  water  flow, 
or  watershed.     Synonyms:  conservation   (of  land  and  forest) ; 
multiple  use   (of  waters). 

II.  Economic    habitahility    is    that    quality   of   an    area,    or 
sphere    of    activity,    whereby    men    and    women    are    enabled 
to  make  a  living.     This  involves  the  problems  of  commodity 
flow   from   natural   resources   to  consumers,   and   the   balance 
between  surpluses  and  deficiencies.     (From  this  angle:  follow 
the    commerce    chart    and    "carry    no    empties.")    .    .    .    The 
"region,"  or  unit  sphere  of  activity  is  subject  to  two  forces: 
(a)    the  centripetal,  or  flow  from  periphery  to  center,  illus- 
trated by  the   "milkshed"   of  a   city;    (b)    the   centrifugal,  or 
flow  from  center  out.   illustrated  by  an  electric  power  system. 

III.  Social  habitahility   is  that  quality  of  an  area  whereby 
men  and  women  are  enabled  to  enjoy  living.     This  involves 
movement  of  population,  or  folk  flow.     The  typical  "region,"' 
or  unit  sphere  of  activity,  consists  of  a   flow  of  people  and 


building  to  and  from  a  given  metropolitan  center  and  its 
environs.  .  .  .  The  problem  is  to  preserve  a  healthful  balance 
between  three  essential  settings  or  environments — the  urban, 
the  rural,  and  the  primeval.  .  .  .  Factors  playing  creatively 
on  these  settings  are  the  new  community,  the  townless  high- 
way, the  wilderness  area. 

Applied  geotechnics  combines  all  three  kinds  of  habita- 
bility. The  job  is  to  make  the  earth,  or  any  region 
thereof,  all-around  habitable.  .  .  .  Take  TVA — a  project 
which  combines  flood  control,  power  development,  and 
new  communities — or  put  another  way,  the  physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  elements  in  making  the  watershed 
more  habitable.  The  watershed  is  the  geotechnic  unit; 
it  is  something  more  than  territory;  it  is  a  sphere  of 
sovereignty,  one  pertaining  to  a  river,  namely,  in  this 
case  the  Tennessee  watershed.  That  is  part  of  a  wider 
sphere  of  sovereignty,  the  Mississippi  watershed. 

Each  sphere  has  its  legitimate  and  equal  interest:  one 
local,  the  other  over-all.  Unfortunately,  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  twilight  zone  between  them  wherein  their  interests 
conflict.  The  job  is  to  narrow  this  zone  to  the  minimum. 
Indeed,  almost  every  geotechnical  problem,  (physical,  eco- 
nomic, social)  boils  down  to  balancing  sovereign  interests 
between  inner  and  outer  spheres.  In  this,  nature  herself 
sets  us  some  good  examples. 

In  a  word,  geotechnics  consists  of  emulating  nature. 
Nature  has  a  geotechnics  of  her  own;  we  call  it  ecology; 
it  consists  of  ways  developed  through  the  ages  for  mak- 
ing the  earth  more  habitable.  That  is  why  ecology  is 
nature's  geotechnics — and  geotechnics,  man's  ecology. 
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U.  S.    Forest    Service 


Vacation  Vandals 


Photo  by  the  author 


ANNETTE  H.  RICHARDS 

AFTER  TRAVELING  HUNDREDS  OR  EVEN  THOUSANDS  OF 
miles,  you  have  finally  reached  your  long-anticipated 
destination,  one  of  the  great  National  Parks,  perhaps  the 
Grand  Canyon.  But  as  you  take  your  first  look  into  the 
awe-inspiring  depths,  you  are  revolted  by  the  sight  of 
beer  cans,  chewing  gum  wrappers,  coke  bottles,  orange 
peels,  initials  crudely  scratched  on  the  rocks.  After  your 
first  shock,  you  go  to  look  through  the  binoculars,  each 
trained  on  a  specific  geological  formation,  but  you  find 
several  of  them  gone.  Though  firmly  bolted  down,  some 
of  these  expensive  instruments,  provided  for  public  en- 
joyment and  instruction,  are  stolen  every  summer.  If  you 
hike  down  the  South  Rim  trail  to  the  Yavapai  Observa- 
tion Station,  you  will  find  that  part  of  the  geological  ex- 
hibit was  stolen  during  the  summer  of  1947.  You  begin  to 
wonder  about  the  "great  American  public"  that  ruth- 
lessly mars  and  destroys  its  own  property,  and  defiles 
the  landscape  with  its  trash. 

In  Zion  National  Park  last  summer,  a  comfort  station 
had  to  be  locked  after  a  group  of  teen-age  girls  left  it  in 
filth  and  disorder.  A  recreation  area  in  the  Santa  Fe 
National  Forest  had  to  be  closed  temporarily  because 
vandals  deliberately  contaminated  the  water  supply.  In 
the  Wasatch  National  Forest  someone  ripped  the  metal 
tops  from  the  fresh  concrete  of  five  new  fireplace  grills 


less  than  twelve  hours  after  they  were  finished. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  visitors  picking  bouquets  be- 
side signs  that  remind  them,  "It  is  unlawful  to  pick 
flowers  and  ferns";  or  to  hear  boasts  of  tourists  who  "out- 
smarted" the  rangers  and  carried  off  sizable  souvenirs. 

The  Park  Service  estimates  that  the  cost  of  removing 
papers,  bottles,  and  other  litter  thrown  from  cars  along 
park  roads  is  far  in  excess  of  $25,000  a  year.  Of  course 
this  does  not  include  campground  clean-up,  or  the  dam- 
age to  property  and  facilities.  It  is  not  the  isolated  crimi- 
nal or  deliberate  vandal  who  is  responsible  for  the  ap- 
palling total.  The  real  problem  is  the  careless  habits  of 
the  average  vacationer  and  his  family. 

Park  and  Forest  Service  officials  say  that  carelessness 
and  vandalism  increase  in  direct  proportion  to  decrease 
in  personnel.  Forests  suffer  particularly  because  recrea- 
tion is  only  one  of  the  jobs  of  the  ranger,  who  also 
administers  the  timber,  water,  wildlife,  and  grazing,  and 
is  subject  to  fire  duty  in  an  emergency. 

The  obvious  solution  is  staff  adequate  to  police  the 
recreation  areas  of  Parks  and  Forests  and  to  prevent  de- 
struction and  bad  housekeeping.  But  this  calls  for  addi- 
tional funds,  which  are  not  forthcoming  in  sufficient 
amount.  Thus,  for  example,  in  1950  the  Park  Service 
appropriation  was  increased  one  third  over  the  1940 
figure,  though  the  number  of  visitors  doubled  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  shrank  materially  during 
that  decade. 

The  long  range  hope  is  education.  These  Parks  and 
Forests  belong  to  us  all.  Abuse  of  our  property  costs 
money — and  we  foot  the  bills.  Nor  can  we  state  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  the  personal  inconvenience,  discomfort, 
disappointment,  and  even  danger  due  to  bad  manners 
and  vandalism  in  these  vacation  lands. 

There  are  at  least  three  specific  things  that  all  of  us 
can  do  to  help  safeguard  national  forests  and  parks  when 
we  visit  them: 

1.  Each  can  be  responsible  for  his  own  good  behavior. 

2.  We  can  J(eep  an  eye  on  others,  as  concerned  citizens. 
If  we  see  an  individual  or  group  misusing  public  facili- 
ties, we  can  explain  the  seriousness  of  damaging  or  de- 
facing our  common  property.   If  the  fault  persists,  find  a 
ranger.   But  speak  up! 

3.  Try  to  teach  fellow-vacationers,  especially   children 
and  young  people,  a  proper  respect  for  this  magnificent 
property.    Perhaps  the  next  generation  will  grow  up  with 
a  sounder  attitude  toward  our  rich  inheritance. 

Finally,  we  can  all  take  to  heart  the  forest  fire  slogan: 
"This  is  God's  country — don't  leave  it  looking  like  hell." 


Left,  top:  hunters'  debris-littered  campsite  in  Chequamagon  Na- 
tional Forest,  Wisconsin;  bottom:  a  mountaintop  shelter  in  New 
Mexico,  where  vacationers  broke  the  windows  and  door,  and 
jammed  the  fireplace  and  chimney  with  rocks.  "Venus'  Goblet," 
a  famous  sandstone  foundation  near  a  National  Park  in  Utah  is 
gone  forever,  knocked  down  and  broken  in  1948  by  summer  tour- 
ists; below,  a  vandalized  house  in  Big  Bend  National  Park,  Texas, 
with  all  screening  gone,  framework  and  roof  damaged.  The 
homes  of  park  and  forest  rangers  are  often  treated  this  way  by 
visitors  to  these  public  vacation  lands. 

Photos:  National  Park  Service 


For  Sale:  World  Health 


How  the  United  Nations  is  combatting  disease  in  many  lands;  the  tragedy  of  this 
year's  budget  cuts  which  will  hamper  the  program  to  relieve  suffering  and  save  lives 
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MEDICAL  SCIENCE  COULD  ELIMINATE  MUCH  OF  THE  CRUSH- 
ing  load  of  illness  that  presses  down  upon  many 
of  the  world's  2,300,000,000  people.  For  the  first  time, 
doctors  now  have  the  answers  for  many  of  the  infectious 
diseases  but,  at  the  moment,  chances  of  obtaining  funds 
to  carry  out  a  global  health  mission  are  touch  and  go. 

Recent  advances  in  preventive  medicine  and  in  new 
drugs  for  treating  those  already  ill  allow  public  health 
officials  confidently  to  say,  in  the  face  of  a  great  many 
infections:  "Try  this;  it  will  work."  The  missing  key,  as 
of  1951,  is  international  cooperation,  a  will  to  battle  dis- 
ease as  intensely  as  political  rivals  wage  their  diplomatic 
contests.  This  kind  of  determination  would  assure  the 
money  to  finance  a  crusade  of  mercy  such  as  mankind 
has  never  seen  and  barely  dared  to  dream  of. 

This  is  not  the  wishful  thinking  of  unrealistic  polly- 
annas.  Hardheaded  public  health  officials,  wary  of  arous- 
ing false  hopes,  no  longer  lament  the  lack  of  preventives 
and  cures  for  many  illnesses  that  cripple  whole  communi- 
ties and  make  them  not  only  medical  but  economic 
liabilities  as  well. 

For  example,  as  the  Third  World  Health  Assembly 
was  drawing  to  a  close  last  year  in  Geneva,  the  presiding 
officer  rose  to  deliver  her  final  address.  Delegates  and  ob- 
servers from  sixty-three  countries  and  territories  had 
discussed  physical  well-being  around  the  world.  The  Hon- 
orable Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  Minister  of  Health  for 
India,  voiced  the  common  sentiment  when  she  said:  "We 
who  are  assembled  here  know  quite  well  how  to  contend 
with  disease  and  ill  health,  but  the  tragedy  for  us  is 
that  we  have  not,  in  adequate  measure,  the  sinews  of 
war  wherewith  to  battle  against  the  enemies  of  humanity." 

Despite  this  and  other  pleas,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization (WHO),  the  United  Nations'  health  agency, 
faces  only  an  outside  chance  to  getting  adequate  funds  for 
the  next  few  years.  Already  the  pattern  of  penny  pinch- 
ing and  economy  has  been  set.  Dr.  Brock  Chisholm, 
WHO  director-general,  has  warned  that  1952  would  be 
the  crucial  year  which  would  decide  whether  the  health 
agency  would  become  a  "parasite  or  a  leader."  Yet  the 
WHO  executive  board  recommended  a  7  percent  cut  in 
the  1952  budget  for  WHO  itself.  The  1951  World  Health 
Assembly,  which  probably  will  have  ended  its  session 
at  Geneva  by  the  time  this  article  is  in  type,  is  expected 
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— By  a  former  member  of  the  Washington  staff 
of  the  United  Press,  who  is  now  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Journalism  at  New  York  University. 
He  was  briefly  on  the  staff  of  WHO. 


to  confirm  this  figure  despite  the  United  States'  offer  to 
raise  its  contribution  from  f  1,920,000  to  $3,000,000. 

Other  countries  less  well  off  than  this  one  cannot  sparci 
funds  from  rearmament,  they  report,  and  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain   countries    have    walked    out   leaving   their    unpaid 
assessments.    Because   no   provision    for    withdrawing   is 
included  in  the  WHO  constitution,  each  year's  budget 
includes  allocations  of  assessments  for  the   Iron  Curtain 
countries.   This   totals   approximately    a    million    dollars. 
Including   this    unavailable   money,   the   over-all    budget 
from  all  possible  sources  amounts   to  $21,394,389.    This 
figure   is   doubly   deceptive,   however,   since    in   addition 
to  the  money  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites, 
it  assumes  that  Dr.  Chisholm's  figures  will  be  approved, 
a  most  unlikely  action  in  view  of  the  recommended  cur- 
tailments. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  over-all  1952  budget  I 
will  be  within  a  few   hundred  thousand   dollars  of  the] 
money  earmarked  for  this  year.  This,  one  may  conclude,] 
is  a  heartbreaking  response  to  Dr.  Chisholm's  statement! 
that    1952   would   be   a   crucial    year   in    WHO's   battle! 
against  disease. 
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CONCRETE  PICTURE  OF  WHAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE  WITH   ADE- 

quate  funds,  sufficient  personnel,  and  ample  supplies  is 
graphically  illustrated  by  the  "Big  Three"  public  health 
enemies.  Let's  look  at  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  venereal  i 
disease. 

Here  are  some  figures  on  the  scope  of  the  problem: 

Malaria  annually  strikes  300,000,000  individuals  or 
more  than  one  out  of  every  eight  persons  in  the  world; 
an  estimated  3,000,000  of  its  victims  die  each  year. 

At  least  50,000,000  persons  have  tuberculosis,  and  the 
disease  causes  more  than  4,000,000  deaths  annually. 

A  recent  study  estimated  that  there  are  between  20,- 
000,000,  and  100,000,000  cases  of  syphilis  in  the  world's 
population  and  that  probably  two  or  three  times  as  many 
persons  contract  gonorrhea  every  year.  Other  allied  dis- 
eases, such  as  yaws,  little  known  in  the  United  States 
constitute  primary  health  menaces  in  many  other  areas. 
WHO  itself  figures  that  these  three  diseases  alone  kill 
at  least  twenty  human  beings  around  the  world  during 
every  single  minute,  week  in  and  week  out.  And  all  three 
of  these  scourges  can  be  controlled  as  a  result  of  three 
recent  discoveries — the  insecticide  DDT,  the  vaccine 
BCG,  and  the  antibiotic  penicillin. 

Let's  see  what  modern  medical  science  has  done. 

For  instance,  Dr.  P.  Gregoric,  president  of  the  Public  { 
Health  Protection  Committee  of  Yugoslavia,  reported  to 
WHO  the  experiences  of  that  war-ravaged  country,  a 
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i  convincing  demonstration  of  what  any  other  nation  might 
do  with  adequate  organization  to  launch  wholesale  spray- 
ing with  DDT.  Before  World  War  II,  his  country  had  to 
treat  some  100,000  malaria  patients  every  year.  Frequently 
die  figure  rose  to  200,000  cases.  With  the  fighting  and 
Na/.i  occupation  came  a  collapse  of  most  health  precau- 
tions. Conditions  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Then  the 
United  Nations  International  Children's  Emergency  Fund 
(UNICEF)  and  the  permanent  WHO  brought  in 
supplies  and  demonstrated  to  Yugoslavian  doctors  new 
techniques  and  treatments  which  had  been  military  secrets 
during  the  war.  In  the  year  1949,  Dr  Gregoric  said,  Yugo- 
slavia had  barely  7,000  malaria  cases  and  most  of  these 
were  relapses,  not  new  cases. 


V^OMPARABLE   RESULTS    HAVE    BEEX    REPORTED   FROM    GREECE 

and  other  Mediterranean  countries.  A  not  unexpected, 
but  nevertheless  happy,  concomitant  of  DDT  spraying 
to  kill  off  germ-carrying  insects  was  a  whopping  reduc- 
tion in  dysentery,  which  had  been  sickening  and  killing 
many  infants. 

Medical  reports  from  Iran,  where  malaria  used  to  burn 
out  the  energy  of  the  population  of  whole  villages,  portray 
another  "before"  picture.  Inhabitants  in  some  communi- 
ties, below  par  physically  and  unable  to  work,  failed  to 
better  their  lot  because  they  lacked  strength  and  ambition. 
Entire  towns  had  hardly  a  healthy  child  under  two  years 
of  age  and  whole  valleys  lost  their  crops  because  there 
were  not  enough  able-bodied  workers  for  the  harvest.  It 
was  a  vicious  cycle  of  sick  people  unable  to  take  action 
that  would  make  them  healthier  and  less  impoverished. 

The  Iran  Ministry  of  Public  Health  appealed  to  WHO 
for  assistance.  Under  the  UN  agency's  special  advisers, 
a  seven-year  plan  in  mass  malaria  control  was  launched 
during  the  spring  of  1950.  Spraying  teams  set  out  for  two 
sections  of  the  country  where  1,300,000  people  live.  They 
sprayed  DDT  in  440,000  houses,  covering  the  staggering 
total  of  70,000,000  square  miles  of  surface.  Even  greater 
efforts  are  under  way  and  WHO  officials  speak  enthusi- 
astically of  "an  encouraging  start."  They  predict  that 
when  the  malaria  control  project  has  been  underway  for 
several  years,  agricultural  output  in  these  regions,  some 
of  them  the  richest  farm  land  in  Iran,  will  rise  appreci- 
ably. Here  is  an  answer  to  the  population  experts  who 
often  have  pointed  out  that  health  improvement  programs 
simply  aggravate  food  shortages  and  related  problems. 

This  confident  prediction  is  based  on  experience,  too. 
From  the  WHO  malaria  control  demonstration  team  in 
the  East  Bengal  area  of  Pakistan  for  the  past  two  years 
comes  conclusive  evidence  that  such  measures  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  increased  crop  yields.  In  193  square 
miles  in  which  DDT  was  used,  not  a  single  hour  of  work- 
ing time  for  the  24,000  inhabitants  was  lost  because  of 
malaria.  In  an  unsprayed  control  area  nearby,  losses  in 
working  time  due  to  this  disease  averaged  more  than  one 
hour  out  of  every  fifty  which  the  men  and  women  were 
supposed  to  spend  in  rice  fields.  The  healthier  workers 
in  the  sprayed  areas  did  their  job  so  well  that  a  15  percent 
increase  in  crop  yields  was  tabulated. 

In  contrast  to  the  deplorable  conditions  which  made 
malaria  a  major  health  menace  up  to  the  present,  WHO 
specialists  write  without  apology  or  qualification  in  offi- 
cial documents  that  "eradication  of  malaria  from  the 
world"  is  the  goal. 


Much  the  same  story  may  be  told  about  tuberculosis. 

Although  doctors  have  tried  to  control  the  so-called 
"white  plague"  ever  since  Robert  Koch  isolated  the 
tubercle  bacillus  in  1882,  their  efforts  were  not  richly 
rewarded  until  fairly  recently.  Two  French  scientists,  Al- 
bert Calmette  and  Camille  Guerin  of  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute, developed  a  vaccine  of  "tamed"  living  bacilli  de- 
signed to  prevent  but  not  to  cure  tuberculosis.  This  was 
done  through  stimulating  the  body  to  mobilize  its  own 
internal  defenses,  with  the  vaccine  BCG  (Bacilli  Cal- 
mette-Guerin). 

BCG  was  tested  first  in  Paris  during  the  middle  1920's 
but  few  countries,  except  in  Scandinavia,  took  up  its  use 
before  World  War  II.  Many  physicians  hesitated  to  risk 
possible  infection  from  live  organisms.  However,  since 
1940,  Denmark  has  tried  successful  mass  vaccinations. 
When  the  "white  plague"  threatened  much  of  Europe 
after  V-E  day,  the  Danish  Red  Cross  pioneered  in  testing 
large  groups  in  neighboring  countries  and  the  "negatives" 
or  persons  who  had  never  had  any  trace  of  tuberculosis 
were  given  BCG  vaccine.  To  inject  an  infected  person  or 
a  "positive"  would  be  like  pouring  gasoline  on  embers 
of  a  fire.  This,  in  part,  accounted  for  BCG's  early  re- 
jection by  many  doctors. 

To  protect  the  lives  of  the  adults  of  tomorrow,  demon- 
stration teams  toured  many  of  the  European  countries 
devastated  by  war.  When  the  resources  of  the  Danish 
Red  Cross  were  stretched  so  thin  that  other  aid  had  to 
be  asked,  WHO  undertook  supervision  of  the  BCG 
vaccination  as  one  of  its  first  major  projects.  The 
UNICEF  joined  in  the  work,  too,  by  providing  some  of 
the  necessary  medical  supplies.  This  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign  has  remained  a  top  priority  program  through 
the  postwar  years,  until  now  most  of  the  children  of 
Europe  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  globe  have  been 
checked.  Last  November  an  eight-year-old  Mexican  girl 
became  child  No.  30,000,000  to  be  tested  in  the  BCG 
vaccination  campaign  under  way  on  three  continents. 
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HO   OFFICIALS   NOW  BELIEVE  THAT    THE  TIME   IS  RIPE  TO 

press  forward  with  tuberculosis  control  measures  on  a 
truly  global  basis.  In  many  localities  where  BCG  vaccina- 
tion has  been  used  in  the  postwar  years,  tuberculosis  rates 
have  fallen  spectacularly.  A  recent  health  study  described 
the  work  as  "verging  on  the  dramatic."  For  instance, 
death  rates  from  tuberculosis  in  France  were  cut  nearly 
in  half  from  1941  to  1949.  In  Italy,  the  1949  percentage 
was  even  less  than  half  that  of  1942  and  1943,  years  in  the 
midst  of  World  War  II. 

New  drugs  have  come  to  aid  those  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis. Good  results  have  followed  the  use  of  the  "won- 
der drug"  streptomycin  in  treatment.  Yet  impressive  as 
these  have  been,  one  can  but  wonder,  the  human  suffer- 
ing entirely  aside,  if  it  might  not  be  cheaper  to  try  an 
ounce  of  prevention  in  the  form  of  BCG  vaccinations 
rather  than  treatments  of  the  infected  with  streptomycin 
and  other  new  methods.  The  entire  WHO  budget  for 
tuberculosis  work,  even  as  expanded  to  meet  demands 
under  the  Point  Four  program  to  give  technical  assist- 
ance to  underdeveloped  areas  throughout  the  UN,  would 
total  only  slightly  more  than  $1,000,000. 

While  not  a  killer  on  the  scale  of  malaria  or  tuber- 
culosis, venereal  diseases  cause  fatalities  and  even  more 
frequently  change  an  efficient  worker  into  an  economic 
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burden.  Injury  and  death  ot  new-born  infants  also  is 
attributable  to  venereal  diseases. 

Penicillin,  one  of  the  mold  antibiotics,  has  been  a  great 
boon  in  treating  syphilis,  gonorrhea,  and  other  venereal 
diseases.  In  many  instances,  a  single  "shot"  of  penicillin 
kills  the  causitive  agents  of  such  diseases.  Manufactured 
from  cultures  of  mold  by  a  highly  technical  process,  peni- 
cillin also  has  a  95  percent  record  in  preventing  congenital 
syphilis  in  new-born  babies,  regardless  of  the  stage  at 
which  the  antibiotic  is  administered  to  pregnant  women. 

Demonstrating  that  nations,  even  in  1951,  can  join  to- 
gether in  a  humanitarian  crusade,  five  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Rhine  River  have  established  an  International 
Anti-Venereal  Disease  Commission  within  the  WHO 
framework.  Belgium,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  German  Federal  Government  early  this 
year  agreed  to  set  up  a  network  of  diagnostic  treatment 
centers  at  the  principal  river  ports  and  to  coordinate  the 
anti-venereal  services  of  the  five  countries.  Medical  ex- 
amination, treatment,  and  hospitalization,  if  needed,  will 
be  available  in  any  port  regardless  of  the  patient's  nation- 
ality. WHO  officials  claim  the  goal  of  the  Rhine  Com- 
mission, the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  will  be  "ulti- 
mate elimination  of  VD  along  Europe's  Rhine  River." 

From  a  WHO  venereal  disease  demonstration  team  in 
the  remote  Himalayan  foothills  on  the  trail  from  India  to 
Tibet  came  a  story  of  how  a  one  "shot"  technique  for 
penicillin  treatment  worked  out  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service's  VD  laboratory  on  Staten  Island, 
New  York  City,  was  tested  with  impressive  success.  But 
it  required  quick  thinking  to  do  it. 

In  one  area,  some  1,600  infected  natives  received  a  single 
shot  of  penicillin  in  an  oil  solution.  The  technique  had 
passed  only  its  limited  clinical  tests.  This  was  to  be  the 
proving  ground  for  all  the  anti-VD  work  in  India. 

When  the  crew  returned  four  months  later,  the  local 
doctor  reported  that  only  one  new  case  of  syphilis  had 
entered  his  clinic  during  the  entire  period  the  members 
had  been  away.  Previously,  approximately  twenty  cases 
had  appeared  for  treatment  each  month.  But  to  the 
horror  of  the  team  members,  none  of  the  original  group 
would  appear  for  a  test.  They  insisted  that  the  blood 
samples  (needed  to  check  on  the  value  of  penicillin  treat- 
ment) were  in  fact  being  sent  to  Kashmir,  where  fight- 
ing was  going  on,  as  blood  donations  for  Pakistan  troops. 
The  team's  leader  ordered  his  bacteriologist  to  join  him 
so  that  all  the  laboratory  work  could  be  done  on  the  spot. 

Two  days  later,  the  bacteriologist  arrived.  Patients 
could  watch  as  the  doctors  examined  the  blood  speci- 
mens— and  then  poured  the  residue  on  the  ground.  The 
rumor  of  Kashmir  blood  shipments  was  forgotten. 

Confirming  the  results  by  checking  approximately  500 
of  the  original  group,  the  WHO  team's  report  brought 
about  extension  of  the  one  "shot"  penicillin  treatment 
wherever  in  Southeastern  Asia  the  governments  request- 
ed assistance,  so  far  as  funds  allowed  the  work  to  con- 
tinue. 


With  all  the  modern  tools  to  combat  venereal  diseases, 
WHO  specialists  predict  they  could  dry  up  the  reservoirs 
of  infection  and  control  these  diseases  everywhere.  It 
might  take  years  and,  of  course,  it  would  take  funds, 
but,  they  claim,  it  is  an  attainable  goal. 

While  WHO  has  given  highest  priority  to  malaria, 
tuberculosis,  and  venereal  diseases,  its  administrators  fully 
realize  that  chemicals  alone  can  never  do  the  whole  job 
of  bringing  good  health  to  all  the  world.  Their  planning 
is  done  against  the  background  of  a  national  public 
health  organization  that  can  promote  environmental  sani- 
tation, proper  nutrition,  and  good  housing,  as  well  as 
health  education  for  the  public  generally. 

Positive  aspects  in  world  health,  too,  are  emphasized. 
This  approach  expresses  itself,  for  instance,  in  improved 
mental  health  for  all  and  in  maternal  and  child  well-be- 
ing. Other  activities  include  such  technical  services  as 
setting  up  international  measurements  for  dosages  of 
various  medicines  whether  they  are  used  in  New  York 
City,  Paris,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  Calcutta;  reporting  out- 
breaks of  plague,  cholera,  smallpox,  or  other  serious  epi- 
demic diseases  anywhere  in  the  globe  so  that  local  health 
officials  may  organize  their  own  defenses;  publishing  for 
all  the  world  the  latest  advances  in  public  health  tech- 
niques. But  the  most  dramatic  work  continues  to  be 
taming  diseases  now  roaming  large  areas  of  the  earth 
virtually  without  restraint.  More  and  more  countries, 
thanks  to  WHO,  are  starting  this  health  crusade.  The 
UNICEF  is  helping,  too.  So  is  the  United  States  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration  ("Marshall  Plan")  in 
some  areas. 


HEN  THE  WHO  REGIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  SOUTH- 
east  Asia  opened  its  annual  meeting  last  September  at 
Kandy,  Ceylon,  the  "common  people"  of  Indonesia,  new- 
est of  the  United  Nations,  sent  a  dramatic  message  of 
thanks.  It  graphically  recited  what  the  agency  can  do, 
given  the  funds: 

"We  want  to  tell  you  that  already  thousands  of  our 
people  who  were  sick  now  are  well,"  the  message  said  in 
part,  "and  we  wish  we  could  show  you  the  joy  of  mothers 
watching  their  children  play  without  more  suffering.  We 
wish  to  thank  you  for  the  part  you  have  played  in  restor- 
ing the  miracle  of  health  to  the  long-suffering  people.  .  .  . 

"We  do  not  imagine  that  WHO  is  a  fairy  godmother 
who  with  a  wave  of  her  wand  can  accomplish  miracles. 
We  appreciate  its  intention  to  give  hope  in  order  that 
we  may  help  ourselves. 

"With  our  own  experience  behind  us,  we  know  what 
can  be  accomplished  with  determination,  courage,  and  in- 
itiative. We  ask  that  WHO  continue  its  work.  With  the 
aid  of  those  fine  qualities  and  in  the  light  of  your  noble 
ideals,  that  determination  will  be  matched,  that  courage 
follow,  that  initiative  strive  to  equal,  and  together  with 
you  will  we  progress  toward  our  mutual  objective — an 
end  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people." 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


The  Bible  and 
Public  Welfare 


FOUNDATION  FOR  ECONOMIC  EDU- 
L  cation,  "a  nonprofit  educational  in- 
stitution," has  established  a  new  record 
in  confusing  issues  in  its  most  recent 
pamphlet  of  a  series  attacking  public 
efforts  for  human  welfare.  In  "Charity, 
Biblical  and  Political,"  Russell  J.  Clinchy, 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Congregational,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
decries  all  forms  of  public  welfare  as 
denying  the  charity  of  Christ.  He  bases 
his  argument  on  the  questionable  theory 
that  love  of  our  fellowmen  and  common 
efforts  to  prevent  misery  are  mutually 
exclusive.  Deploring  all  taxation  to  meet 
any  form  of  human  need  as  an  evasion 
of  personal  responsibility,  he  presents  an 
argument  against  voting  for  the  accept- 
ance of  any  public  responsibility  ("vot- 
ing to  take  other  people's  money  by 
force"  for  welfare  purposes)  that  would 
seem  to  give  property  a  greater  spiritual 
value  than  human  life. 

"Do  the  advocates  of  social  security 
legislation,  relief  laws,  United  Nations 
rehabilitation  programs,  Point  Four,  and 
other  compulsory  governmental  schemes 
to  aid  poor  and  unfortunate  people  do 
their  alms  in  secret?"  asks  Dr.  Clinchy. 
His  implication  is  that  if  they  do  not, 
they  are  doing  something  sordid.  But 
his  readers,  too,  may  have  questions: 
\  Would  it  be  more  sordid  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  rise  up  and 
demand  urgently  that  Congress  send 
wheat  to  India  than  it  would  for  them 
to  read  at  their  well  laden  breakfast 
tables  of  men,  women,  and  children  to 
whom  they  have  sent  no  aid  dying  of 
hunger  on  the  streets  and  along  the 
roads  of  India? 

Does  Dr.  Clinchy  remember  the  de- 
pression of  the  Thirties?  Were  the  men 
who  sought  food  for  themselves  and  their 
families  in  others'  garbage  cans,  before 
the  public  programs  got  underway,  more 
degraded  by  this  experience  or  by  the 
chance  the  public  programs  gave  them 
to  get  on  their  feet  again? 

Dr.  Clinchy  charges  that  public  wel- 
fare programs  and  the  social  insurances 
are  "spurious  schemes  that  now  mas- 
querade under  the  name  of  charity." 


On  this  score  he  need  have  no  fear. 
Well  conceived  programs  of  public  wel- 
fare make  no  pretense  of  being  charity, 
for  charity,  intrinsically,  is  a  persona! 
affair  involving  our  attitudes  and  actions 
toward  others.  On  the  other  hand,  pub- 
lic welfare  services  and  social  security 
programs  in  a  democracy,  are  the  joint 
attempt  of  human  beings  to  meet  the 
hazards  to  human  dignity  and  health 
which  grow  out  of  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  an  industrial  society.  To  sug- 
gest, as  this  pamphlet  does,  that  if  free 
people  choose  to  tax  themselves  and 
establish  programs  to  cope  with  prevent- 
able misery  they  will  do  away  with 
charity,  belittles  the  human  spirit  and 
misconstrues  the  Christian  concept  of 
charity — a  compassionate  appreciation 
of  our  fellowman,  which  is  sometimes 
simply  translated  "love." 

Reports  are  that  the  Foundation  for 
Economic  Education  has  sent  this  pam- 
phlet to  100,000  clergymen.  Many  of 
them  will  be  shocked  into  wondering 
about  the  nature  of  this  "educational" 
organization  which  sets  down  its  pur- 
pose as  "a  search  for  truth  in  economics, 
political  science,  and  related  subjects." 

Some  Germans  View 
the  American  Scene 

FOR  THE  PAST  THREE  YEARS,  THE  YOUTH 
Division  of  the  National  Social  Wel- 
fare Assembly  has  cooperated  with  var- 
ious governmental  bodies  in  exchange 
programs  for  German  youth  and  com- 
munity leaders.  Last  year,  100  German 
men  and  women  spent  from  two  to  six 
months  in  this  country,  studying  and 
participating  in  the  work  of  a  variety 
of  community  agencies,  in  programs 
tailor-made  to  fit  the  background  and 
interests  of  each  visitor. 

The  1951  program  has  a  late  start,  be- 
cause of  visa  delays  under  the  McCarran 
Act,  but  this  bottleneck  appears  to  have 
been  broken  by  recent  interpretations. 
The  Assembly  expects  that  150  German 
participants  soon  will  be  on  their  way 
to  this  country.  Meanwhile,  the  name 
of  the  undertaking  has  been  changed 
to  the  International  Leadership  Project, 
since  Austrians  and  Japanese  are  in- 
cluded in  it  this  year. 

A  report  on  the   1950  experience,   re- 


cently issued  by  the  Assembly,  shows  the 
type  of  program  arranged  for  the  visi- 
tors last  year,  and  indicates  the  sort  of 
experience  that  will  be  provided  the  1951 
participants.  The  programs  of  the  Ger- 
mans were  sponsored  locally  by  com- 
munity planning  bodies  in  welfare  and 
recreation,  youth  agencies,  colleges,  and 
universities. 

The  Commission  on  Occupied  Areas 
conducted  an  orientation  program  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  An  additional  orien- 
tation week  in  New  York  City  included 
visits  to  museums,  radio  stations,  schools, 
community  centers,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  national  headquarters  of  youth 
and  community  agencies. 

Each  visitor  spent  from  two  to  ten 
weeks  in  each  of  three  to  six  widely 
scattered  American  communities.  They 
not  only  observed  and  participated  in 
going  projects  in  community  organiza- 
tion, recreation,  education,  union  activ- 
ities, and  so  on,  but  also  were  entertained 
in  American  homes,  and  were  helped 
in  every  possible  way  to  explore  the 
American  scene. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  project  was  "to 
demonstrate  by  example  rather  than 
precept,  a  way  of  life."  It  was  this  as- 
pect of  their  American  experience  which 
most  deeply  impressed  the  Germans,  vir- 
tually all  of  whom  were  enthusiastic 
about  their  weeks  here.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  the  comments  of  the  sponsors 
following  the  visits  were  equally  enthusi- 
astic. Those  close  to  the  program  view  it 
as  evidence  of  the  receptiveness  of  Ger- 
man community  leaders  to  new  prin- 
ciples and  practices  in  welfare,  education, 
and  community  planning. 

The  International 
Conference 

THE  SIXTH  WORLDWIDE  MEETING  OF 
the  International  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  will  be  held  in  Madras,  India, 
in  December  1952,  according  to  a  recent 
announcement  of  the  president,  George 
E.  Haynes  of  Great  Britain.  The  theme 
will  be  "The  Role  of  Social  Service  in 
Raising  Standards  of  Living."  The  pro- 
gram will  stress  the  social  welfare  needs 
and  problems  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, especially  the  Far  East. 

Since  its  beginning,  the  International 
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Conference  has  met  in  Paris  (1928  and 
1950),  Frankfurt-on-Main  (1932),  Lon- 
don (1936),  and  Atlantic  City  (1948). 
In  an  effort  to  make  it  possible  for  as 
many  Americans  as  possible  to  attend 
the  Conference  in  India,  the  United 
States  Committee  is  working  on  plans 
for  group  travel  to  and  from  India  at 
reduced  fares.  Further  details  soon. 

Rebuttal  to  Legislative 
Assistance  Probe 

PENNSYLVANIA  IS  AMONG  THE  MANY 
states  which  have  recently  been  in 
the  throes  of  a  public  assistance  investi- 
gation. There,  last  March,  the  Joint  State 
Government  Commission,  a  body  rep- 
resenting both  legislative  houses,  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  state  assembly 
recommending  a  complete  overhauling 
of  assistance  policies  by  throwing  the 
main  responsibility  for  administration 
and  financing  of  general  assistance  back 
to  the  counties.  Compared  with  inves- 
tigations elsewhere,  the  Commission's 
study  was  conducted  with  a  minimum  of 
fanfare  and  recrimination,  though  it 
included  the  somewhat  novel  device  of 
using  the  State  Police  as  field  investi- 
gators, and  made  economy  rather  than 
service  the  main  criterion  for  its  conclu- 
sions. The  gist  of  these  is  that  the  state 
has  been  unnecessarily  extravagant  in  as- 
sistance expenditures. 

The  Pennsylvania  Citizens  Association 
for  Health  and  Welfare,  long  the  volun- 
tary watchdog  of  public  services  in  Penn- 
sylvania, last  month  questioned  many  of 
the  Commission's  conclusions. 

"Many  readers  may  wish,"  the  Asso- 
ciation suggests,  "that  the  report  had  di- 
rected some  attention  to  the  real  objective 
of  the  program."  And  it  quotes  the  state- 
ment of  legislative  intent  of  the  Public 
Assistance  Act,  which  requires  the  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  "promptly  and 
humanely,  with  due  regard  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  family  life  .  .  ."  and  "in  such 
a  way  ...  as  to  encourage  self-respect, 
self-dependency,  and  the  desire  to  be  a 
good  citizen  and  useful  to  society." 

Taking  issue  with  the  report's  "as- 
sumption" that  local  financial  partici- 
pation in  assistance  would  save  money 
and  make  for  better  administration,  the 
report  points  to  the  strengths  of  a  de- 
centralized state  program  which  assures 
equalization  of  treatment  across  the  state 
and  nonpolitical  control.  It  points  to  the 
fact  that  a  wide  fluctuation  in  need  and 
resources  between  the  counties  led  to 
the  adoption  of  state  financing. 

To  counteract  the  report's  using  as 
evidence  of  extravagance  the  fact  that 


between  1938-50  public  assistance  grants 
have  increased  more  than  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  Association  produces  another 
fact:  At  no  time  have  the  grants  met 
the  actual  minimum  cost  of  living  as  de- 
termined by  the  Department  of  Public 
Assistance's  annual  cost  of  living  studies, 
the  current  deficiency  being  10  percent. 

The  Association  denies  the  report's  as- 
sertion that  public  assistance  expendi- 
tures in  Pennsylvania  are  comparatively 
high  as  compared  to  the  whole  country. 

It  decries  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion failed  to  give  real  attention  to  two 
problems  which  directly  affect  the  effi- 
ciency and  understanding  of  the  pro- 
gram: the  rapid  turn-over  in  personnel 
and  the  need  for  strengthened  citizen 
participation  in  policy-making  and  ad- 
ministration. 

In  sending  this  point-by-point  rebuttal 
to  newspapers  and  radios  throughout  the 
state,  the  Association  was  following  its 
traditional  policy  of  taking  up  the  cudg- 
els for  public  assistance  during  the  re- 
current economy  attacks.  Thus,  it  has 
provided  an  example  of  the  "voluntary" 
voice  raised  in  support  of  public  welfare 
advocated  in  the  April  15  issue  of  Chan- 
nels, bulletin  of  the  National  Publicity 
Council  for  Health  and  Welfare.  Point- 
ing out  that  the  interpretation  of  public 
welfare  programs  should  be  done  by  the 
departments  "long  before  an  attack  pre- 
cipitates a  crisis,"  Channels  goes  on  to 
say  that  "when  the  attack  comes,  as  at- 
tacks are  coming  now  all  over  the  coun- 
try, then  the  public  welfare  department 
is  ...  the  poorest  spokesman  for  it- 
self ..."  and  the  voluntary  agencies 
must  come  forward  "demanding  that  the 
true  facts  be  revealed,  and  .  .  .  standing- 
ing  up  stoutly  and  publicly  for  good 
assistance  laws,  well-administered." 

Delegate  Action 

At  AASW  Conference 

TEN  AREAS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  WERE 
accepted  by  the  1951  delegate  con- 
ference of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  in  Atlantic  City  as 
guides  for  designing  the  Association's 
future  program.  Their  broad  range 
from  "definition  of  scope  and  function" 
to  "social  action"  reflect  this  professional 
organization's  increasing  interest  not 
only  in  protecting  qualifications  for  prac- 
tice, but  in  providing  a  means  for  con- 
certed effort  to  increase  the  body  of 
knowledge  available  to  social  workers 
and  to  translate  their  concern  for  human 
integrity  into  accepted  social  policy. 
They  included,  besides  the  two  already 


mentioned;  formulation  of  social  policy 
and  standard  setting;  research  and  ex- 
perimentation; education;  intraprofes- 
sional  cooperation;  professional  litera-  I 
ture;  public  understanding  and  participa-  I 
tion;  regulation  of  practice;  interprofes-  I 
sional  cooperation.  This  spelling  out  of 
responsibilities  came  as  a  result  of  a 
progress  report  of  a  committee  on  mid- 
century  appraisal  appointed  a  year  ago. 
Progress  in  one  of  these  areas,  intra- 
professional  cooperation,  was  also  the 
subject  of  considerable  attention.  A  year 
ago,  after  two  years  of  unsuccessful 
effort  to  effect  some  kind  of  integration, 
the  five  professional  organizations  of 
social  workers — the  AASW  and  the  as- 
sociations of  psychiatric  social  workers, 
medical  social  workers,  group  workers, 
and  school  social  workers — established  a 
Temporary  Inter-Association  Council  to 
study  various  forms  of  coordination.  The 
Council's  masterly  report,  set  before  the 
delegates  this  year,  offered  three  alter- 
natives:  a  permanent  inter-association 
committee  to  work  on  special  projects, 
with  temporary  project  staff  only;  a 
federation  of  social  work  organizations, 
with  a  small  permanent  staff,  to  work 
on  common  concerns  and  projects;  an 
amalgamation  of  the  five  organizations, 
with  a  large  staff  and  divisions  to  main- 
tain the  identity  of  the  specialties. 

The  AASW  delegates  accepted  the  re- 
port with  instructions  for  it  to  be  sent 
on  to  the  chapters  for  study  and  recom- 
mendations. Their  temper  toward  some 
sort  of  professional  coordination  as  soon 
as  possible  was  indicated  by  the  resolu- 
tions authorizing  the  board  to  under- 
take negotiations  with  other  profes- 
sional organizations  after  January  1952, 
if  reports  from  the  chapters  are  favor- 
able. They  also  voted  a  formal  expres- 
sion of  opinion  that  the  work  of  the 
TIAC  was  completed. 

Social  action  was  involved  in  nearly 
all  the  resolutions  adopte'd  at  the  final 
meeting.  Among  others  were  those  call- 
ing on  the  board  for  leadership  in: 

Counteracting  current  threats  to  basic 
professional  principles  in  public  assist- 
ance administration;  condemning  attacks 
on  the  civil  rights  of  social  workers; 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
government  officials  the  importance  of 
insuring  that  the  benefits  of  Point  IV 
programs  accede  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  country  involved;  notifying 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Congress  of  the  importance  of  sending 
grain  to  India;  analyzing  and  inter- 
preting the  present  effects  of  the  emerg- 
ency mobilization  on  health,  welfare, 
and  educational  programs. 
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America:  Where  Stands  She  Now? 


.JCAN  RESOURCES,  by  J.  Russell 
titaker  and  Edward  Ackerman.    Har- 
court,  Brace.   #6.75 

TREE  CROPS,  by  J.  Russell  Smith.  Devin- 
Adair.  $6 

UNCLE  SAM'S  ACRES,  by  Marion  Claw- 
son.  Dodd,  Mead.  85 

WHEN  HITLER  FIRST  BEGAN  MENACING 
the  peace  of  Europe,  it  was  widely 
predicted  that  he  could  not  succeed  be- 
cause Britain  "had  all  the  gold."  But  the 
Nazi  dictator  demonstrated  that  other 
resources  could  feed  divisions  and  build 
tanks  and  planes.  This  costly  and  tragic 
lesson  has  resulted  in  a  new  valuation 
all  over  the  world  of  a  nation's  potential 
strength.  No  longer  are  gold  reserves  or 
foreign  exchange  taken  into  account.  It 
now  is  understood  that  these  are  largely 
synthetic  considerations — man-made  and 
thus  disposable  by  other  men,  perhaps 
men  who  are  enemies. 

Only  two  things  really  matter  on  "the 
day  that  Heaven  is  falling."  These  things 
are  manpower  and  natural  resources.  A 
country  can  defend  itself  or  invade  its 
neighbor  without  gold  bullion  or  a 
highly-rigged  currency.  But  it  can  do 
neither  without  food,  steel,  timber,  man- 
ganese, electric  power,  coal,  and  perhaps 
Plutonium-235. 

Where  does  the  United  States  stand 
with  respect  to  its  inventory  of  re- 
sources? Have  we  scraped  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  or  is  our  storehouse  full? 

Incongruously,  both  conclusions  are 
true.  We  have  plundered  our  continent 
shamefully;  yet  we  have  developed  tech- 
niques and  plans  to  restore  the  soil  and 
forests  and  watersheds,  if  only  we  have 
the  wisdom  and  discipline  to  do  so. 

J.  Russell  Smith,  one  of  America's 
illustrious  geographers,  points  out  in 
"Tree  Crops"  that  we  have  destroyed 
"the  homelands  fit  for  the  sustenance  of 
millions."  A  fourth  of  our  crop  acreage 
is  crumbling  away.  Some  U.  S.  counties 
were  nearly  worn  out,  agriculturally,  as 
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early  as  1850.  But  Mr.  Smith  sees  a 
solution.  It  is  the  tree. 

In  his  opinion,  the  tree  is  "an  engine 
of  nature."  By  planting  the  right  kind 
of  trees,  he  would  extend  farming  to 
hills,  to  steep  slopes,  to  rocky  places  and 
to  realms  where  rainfall  is  deficient. 
Trees  are  "water-holding,"  explains 
Geographer  Smith.  Therefore,  they  will 
produce  crops  on  dry  lands.  This  could 
double  the  nation's  agricultural  yield. 

Mr.  Smith  is  as  full  of  facts  as  an 
orange  is  of  juice.  He  points  out  that 
80  percent  of  all  America's  crop  acres 
exist  to  feed  animals  —  that  is,  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs.  "Food  for  animals  is  the 
chief  objective  of  the  American  farm- 
er." Americans  are  eaters  of  meat  and 
poultry.  Even  the  families  in  the  low 
income  brackets  will  be  satisfied  with 
only  so  many  meals  of  macaroni.  After 
that,  the  husband's  needed  new  double- 
breasted  is  sacrificed,  and  the  household 
eats  pot  roast. 

This,  then,  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Smith's 
fascinating  volume:  "When  tree  agri- 
culture is  established,  chestnut  and  acorn 
orchards  may  produce  great  forage 
crops,  and  other  orchards  may  be  yield- 
ing persimmons  or  mulberries,  crops 
which  pigs,  chickens,  and  turkeys  still 
harvest  by  picking  their  own  food  from 
the  ground.  Still  other  trees  will  be 


dropping  their  tons  of  beans  to  be  made 
into  bran  substitute.  Walnut,  filbert, 
pecan,  and  other  hickory  trees  will  be 
giving  us  nuts  for  protein  and  fat 
foods.  .  ." 


J-4DWARD     ACKERMAN     AND     J.     RuSSELL 

Whitaker  are  a  pair  of  college  profes- 
sors without  any  cosmic  ideas  for  reno- 
vating American  agriculture.  They  leave 
the  original  suggestions  to  others,  letting 
J.  Russell  Smith  propose  hillside  tree 
farming  and  Vihljalmur  Stefansson  urge 
musk-oxen  propagation  in  the  tundra 
fastnesses  of  the  Northwest  Territories. 

But  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr.  Whitaker 
have  prepared  an  excellent  and  thorough 
abstract  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
States.  It  tells,  with  facts  and  charts  and 
maps,  exactly  where  America  stands  in 
A.  D.  1951  so  far  as  natural  wealth  is 
concerned. 

Nor  are  they  without  interest  in  the 
social  aspects  of  resource  protection. 
They  cite  the  significant  fact  that  "ten- 
ant-farming in  America  normally  leads 
to  soil  erosion  and  depletion."  The  ten- 
ant generally  has  fewer  livestock  and 
less  land  in  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
than  does  the  owner-operator.  Obviously, 
the  production  of  the  nation  suffers  as  a 
result.  The  book  "American  Resources" 
makes  the  reason  clear. 

Farms  are  rented  for  a  year  at  a  time. 
The  tenant  does  not  know  whether  he 
will  be  back.  Why  should  he  conserve 
sod  he  furrows  only  ephemerally?  "The 
tenant  is  here  today  and  gone  tomor- 
row." There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Messrs.  Ackerman  and  Whitaker  believe 
America's  sinews  will  be  strengthened  if 
men  till  their  own  soil  and  not  that 
deeded  to  absentee  owners. 

Yet  the  authors  of  this  book  do  not 
want  all  land  developed.  They  believe 
it  is  as  important  for  urban  dwellers  to 
have  recreation  in  the  outdoors  as  for 
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NewWays 


IN 

Discipline 

By   Dorothy  Walter  Baruch. 

A  -new  approach  that  tells  you  how 
you  can  make  your  child  obey  without 
arousing  his  resentment;  and  how  you 
can  spare  the  rod  without  spoiling  the 
child  or  losing  his  respect.  Dr.  Baruch 
urges  her  readers  to  be  more  realistic 
with  children,  and  to  change  the  em- 
phasis from  "What  makes  that  child 
bad?"  to  "What  makes  him  better?"; 
from  "Shall  I  spank  him?"  to  "Why 
did  he  respond  in  that  way?"  "Dr. 
Baruch's   new  book   reveals   her 
fine  understanding  of  children 
as  they  develop."  —  Parents'^ 
Magazine.     "A     fascinating  ^ 
book  for  mothers.  And  it 
works." 

— Los  Angeles  Times 
At  all  bookstores 
$3.50 

McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK  CO.,  Inc.,  N.Y.  18) 


Social  welfare 
in  capsule  form 

HERE,  for  quick,  easy  reference  is 
background  material  on  all  of 
the  social  sciences.  Under  such  en- 
tries as  "social  work,"  "psychiatry," 
"child  welfare,"  "social  settlement," 
"sociology,"  "family,"  "juvenile  de- 
linquency," "recreation,"  "alcohol- 
ism," and  "community  chest"  is  suc- 
cinct information  on  every  aspect  of 
the  individual  in  his  relation  to  so- 
ciety. Short  bibliographies  supplement 
what  are  actually  comprehensive  read- 
ing courses,  boiled  down  to  single 
paragraphs.  "A  one  volume  reference 
library  which  has  never  been 
equalled."  Sterling  North. 

New,  completely  revised, 
greatly  expanded 
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farmers  to  plant  orchards  and  fields. 
They  cite  with  approval  George  Wehr- 
wein's  claim  that  "recreational  use  of 
land  near  large  centers  of  population  is 
the  highest  use  of  land."  In  other  words, 
all  forests  should  not  be  felled  for  houses, 
furniture,  or  even  barracks.  Some  must 
be  spared  for  fishing,  hunting,  and  hik- 
ing. There  have  to  be  museum  pieces 
of  the  America  of  the  frontiersmen,  so 
men  and  women  a  century  from  now 
will  realize  what  kind  of  terrain  Lewis 
and  Clark  tramped  through  on  that  first 
of  all  journeys  to  Oregon. 

People  who  combine  a  concern  for 
the  land  with  an  interest  in  politics  will 
want  to  know  of  one  conclusion  reached 
by  the  writers  of  "American  Resources." 
The  authors  believe  that  conservation  at- 
tained its  greatest  advances  during  two 
somewhat  separated  periods  in  national 
history,  "the  first  captained  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  second  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt."  John  Muir  and  Gifford  Pin- 
chot  were  the  leading  lieutenants  of  the 
first  Roosevelt.  Significantly,  none  of  the 
conservation  aides  of  the  second  Roose- 
velt receives  a  brevet  from  these  pro- 
fessorial experts  on  soil,  water  and 
timber. 


IARION  CLAWSON  is  A  CONSERVATION 
lieutenant  in  the  administration  of  Harry 
Truman.  He  heads  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  an  agency  of  the  Interior 
Department.  This,  in  itself,  somewhat 
circumscribes  some  of  his  opinions  and 
descriptions.  For  example,  he  men- 
tions the  heavily-forested  Olympic  penin- 
sula, but  does  not  tell  of  the  political 
struggle  in  which  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
literally  shredded  each  other  over  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  Clawson  tells  of  the  Oregon  and 
California  revested  land  grant,  a  vast 
and  extremely  valuable  fir  area  returned 
to  the  government  because  a  wagon 
company  in  the  pioneer  era  did  not  ful- 
fill its  contract.  But  he  steers  prudently 
away  from  the  fierce  controversy  now 
shaking  the  Northwest  over  access  roads 
into  this  virgin  stand  of  lumber.  Shall 
the  roads  be  controlled  by  a  few  large 
operators,  or  shall  they  be  available  to 
all  logging  companies?  Millions  of  dol- 
lars depend  on  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  perhaps  Marion  Clawson  him- 
self will  make  the  ultimate  decision. 

Mr.  Clawson  strikes  a  vigorous  blow 
for  regional  valley  authorities  of  the 
TVA  breed.  A  so-called  "bureaucrat," 
he  nevertheless  contends  that  "the  weak- 
nesses of  the  functional  Bureau  are  the 
strength  of  the  valley  authority."  By 


this  Mr.  Clawson  means  that  the  valley  I 
authority  studies  each  program  in  rela- ; 
tion  to  others — flood-control,  hydroelec- j 
trie  power  generation,  forestry,  agricul- 1 
ture,   fisheries.    The   traditional   federal 
agency  concentrates  on  one  more  phase 
of  this,  and  lets  the  Devil  take  the  hind-  j 
most,  so  far  as  the  rest  are  concerned. 

DCJT  PROFESSORS  WHITAKER  AND  ACKER- 
man  are  not  so  sure  of  the  valley  au- 
thority idea.    They  are  enthusiastic  over  I 
TVA,    yet    they    warn    that    the    TVA 
type    of   administration    "might    be   ill- 
suited  to  New  England  or  the  Middle  i 
Atlantic  states,  for  example."  They  also  ! 
warn    that    a    valley    authority    in    the  j 
Columbia  Basin  would  "merely  redecor- 
ate patterns  which  already  have  been  set 
up."    Of  course,  this  warning  has  yet 
to  be  tested.   Many  of  the  pioneer  advo- 
cates of  dams   on   the   Columbia   insist  i 
that  only  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority ' 
can  insure  the  benefits  of  these  public  j 
edifices    going    to    the    widest    possible  j 
number  of  people. 

All  three  of  these  books  are  valuable 
in  this  period  of  international  crisis.  It 
is  well  that  Americans,  ever  so  often, 
take  stock  of  the  natural  wealth  on  i 
which  such  symbols  as  currency  and  j 
stocks  and  bonds  eventually  must  rely. 
Money,  indeed,  may  be  printed  casually. 
The  wretched  and  bare  Balkan  nations 
have  beautifully  engraved  bills.  But  only 
the  products  of  pasture  and  grove  and 
mine  can  reinforce  money  with  pur- 
chasing power. 

Mr.  Neuberger,  a  member  of  the 
Oregon  state  senate,  is  also  free-lance 
journalist  and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
this  magazine. 

+      +      + 

THE   WATER  AND  THE  POWER  - 
Development   of   the   Five  Great   Rivers 
of    the    West,    by    Albert    N.    Williams. 
Duell,   Sloan   and   Pearce.  #4.50 

PUBLICATION  OF  THIS  BOOK  FOLLOWS 
hard  upon  the  completion  of  the  tre- 
mendously important  President's  Water 
Resources  Policy  Report,  which  in  all 
likelihood  will  set  the  pattern  for  our 
future  use  of  this  basic  resource.  In 
fundamental  outlook,  "The  Water  and 
The  Power"  has  deep  kinship  with  the 
President's  Report,  and  in  a  sense  it  im- 
plements it  in  a  very  helpful  way.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  new,  coordinated,  ami 
enlightened  national  policy  toward 
water,  there  must  be  popular  under- 
standing. In  this  regard  Albert  Wil- 
liams' book  makes  a  decided  and  valu- 
able contribution. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  westerner,  and  his 
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story  deals  with  the  development  of  the 
five  great  rivers  of  that  huge  region  be- 
yond the  98th  meridian.  It  is  an  ex- 
citing narrative  of  how  men  have  lived 
in  an  arid  land  and  dealt  with  a  limited 
resource.  It  is  the  story  of  floods  and 
drought  and  the  varied  attempts  of  men 
to  harness  turbulent  rivers  to  their  own 
use.  Finally,  it  is  the  story  of  the  slow 
adjustment  of  a  people  to  the  harsh  reali- 
ties of  the  region  to  which  they  had 
come,  bearing  notions,  customs,  and  legal 
patterns  ill-adaptcj  to  the  West. 

As  a  narrative.  "The  Water  and  The 
Power"  is  first  rate.  But  there  is  more 
than  good  narrative  in  this  book,  and 
it  is  not  simply  the  story  of  the  West. 
The  author  has  told  the  tale  of  his 
selected  five  rivers  to  point  up  the  va- 
rious approaches  to  water  development 


during  our  age  of  reclamation,  and  be- 
hind the  story  is  a  considered  opinion, 
an  outlook,  and  an  advocated  policy  for 
the  future. 

Beginning  with  piecemeal  local  at- 
tempts on  the  Rio  Grande,  Mr.  Williams 
traces  the  evolution  of  methods  through 
the  State  Compact  idea  on  the  Colo- 
rado and  the  emergence  of  the  Inter- 
Agency  approach  that  evolved  out  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  affair  on  the  Missouri  in  the 
struggle  for  and  against  the  River  Au- 
thority idea.  Finally,  he  shows  the  com- 
ing of  multiple-purpose  installations  in  a 
river  basin  approach  to  water  develop- 
ment as  it  took  its  early  form  upon  the 
building  of  Hoover  Dam,  and  as  it  has 
been  formulated  for  the  nation  in  the 
Water  Resources  Policy  report. 

To  Albert  Williams,  the  over-all,  co- 
ordinated river  basin  handling  of  water 
is  on  the  books  of  the  future.  The  tragic 
inefficiencies  arising  out  of  competing 
agencies — state  and  federal — he  thinks 
will  not  long  be  stomached  by  an  in- 
formed people,  and  the  shortsighted, 
socially  blind  methods  of  the  Army  En- 
gineers only  excite  his  contempt.  He 
sees  the  problems  and  difficulties  which 
have  been  presented  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  faces  them 
squarely.  But  to  him  regional  adminis- 
trations, coordinated  through  federal 
policy,  constitute  the  only  wise  approach 
to  the  use  of  "water/power,"  both  of 
which  are  public  resources,  not  com- 
modities, and  must  be  handled  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
whole  people.  P.  ALSTON  WARING 

New  Hope,  Pennsylvania 


WATER,  LAND,  AND  PEOPLE,  by  Bet- 
nard  Frank  and  Anthony  Netboy. 
Knopf.  M 

CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RE- 
SOURCES,  edited  by  Guy-Harold 
Smith.  Wiley.  #6 

FLOOD  EMERGENCY  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 
has  become  almost  chronic,  and 
heavy  expenditures  for  "control"  a  habit. 
The  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been 
damming,  dredging,  and  building  levees 
for  a  hundred  years,  spending  $10  bil- 
lion for  Mississippi  River  levee  construc- 
tion alone. 

Yet  the  newspapers  carry  bigger  and 
better  flood  disaster  headlines,  the  Red 
Cross  calls  for  funds  to  aid  flood  vic- 
tims .  .  .  and  Congress  continues  to 
appropriate  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  for  engineering  remedies  that 
have  failed  utterly  to  bring  a  cure — if 
there  is  any  cure. 

Although  more  spectacular  than  most, 
flood  control  is  only  one  aspect  of  con- 
servation receiving  increased  attention 
from  the  uneasy  taxpayer.  Conserva- 
tionists are  no  longer  a  little  band  of 
crusaders;  they  are  growing  in  number, 
in  power,  and  in  articulation,  largely  in 
response  to  public  demand  for  re- 
appraisal of  past  practices. 

That  is  why  these  two  fine  books  on 
conservation  have  just  appeared. 

"WATER,  LAND,  AND  PEOPLE"  DEALS 
mainly  with  the  use  and  abuse  of  our 
water  resources,  which  the  authors  cor- 
rectly regard  as  the  key  to  other  re- 
source problems.  Historical  in  perspec- 
tive but  up  to  the  minute  in  time,  lively 
in  phrase  but  soundly  grounded  in  fact, 
this  remarkably  well-written  book  is 
the  happy  collaboration  of  technician  and 
trained  writer. 

Because  of  its  solid  approach  and 
factual  coverage,  "Water,  Land,  and 
People"  would  make  an  excellent  com- 
panion volume  to  "Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources"  in  school  curricula. 
Textbooks  are  traditionally  "studied" 
rather  than  read,  but  should  readability 
militate  against  textbook  consideration? 

With  "Water,  Land,  and  People"  as- 
signed as  required  reading,  and  "Con- 
servation of  Natural  Resources"  as  op- 
tional (the  converse  of  common  prac- 
tice), more  students  "taking  conserva- 
tion" might  become  interested  in  the 
subject  as  well  as  in  their  grades. 

"CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RE- 
sources"  is  obviously  and  unashamedly 
a  textbook,  the  reliability  of  source  and 
comprehensive  detail  of  which  insure  in- 
clusion in  the  college  curriculum.  It  is 
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W/"  HAT  illnesses  afflict  old  peo- 
pie?  How  does  illness  affect 
them?  How  should  they  be  treated? 
— A  report  on  thirty  years  of  actual 
experience  with  almost  8,000  eld- 
erly people  in  one  hospital,  the 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  in  Boston, 
with  recommendations  for  an  Old 
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their  problems 

EXPLORING 

The  Child's  World 

By  HELEN  PARKHURST 

With     on     introduction     by     Aldous     Huxley. 

Helen  Parkhurst  has  inaugurated  a  new  and 
vital  science  of  childhood.  To  obtain  au- 
thentic information  about  the  workings  of 
the  child's  mind  she  has  made  10,000  miles 
of  wire  recordings  of  unrehearsed  inter- 
views with  children  about  the  problems 
which  concern  them.  These  recordings, 
broadcast  on  her  famous  radio-TV  program, 
"Child's  World,"  have  provided  the  basis 
for  this  extraordinary  book  which  reveals 
the  child's  world,  through  his  own  eyes. 

In  EXPLORING  THE  CHILD'S  WORLD 
you  have  before  you  the  actual  evidence — 
much  of  it  literally  transcribed— of  the  hopes, 
fears,  doubts,  dreams,  and  confusions  in  the 
mind  of  a  child.  Here,  in  the  words  of  the 
children  who  were  Miss  Parkhurst's  subjects, 
are  their  views  on  stealing,  punishment, 
lying,  the  new  baby,  parents,  sex,  conscience, 
anger,  death,  God,  prejudice  ...  a  child's 
reasons  for  behavior  that  are  often  bewilder- 
ing. 

Everyone  who  works  with  children  has  a 
two-fold  obligation  to  read  EXPLORING 
THE  CHILD'S  WORLD.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself;  you  owe  it  to  the  children  you  are 
trying  to  help. 

At  all  bookstores  $3.50 
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THIS  NEW  VOLUME  contin- 
ues the  general  plan  of  previous 
issues,  reporting-  the  current 
status  of  organized  activities 
in  social  work  and  related 
fields,  emphasizing  the  impor- 
tant changes  and  developments 
of  the  past  two  years — with  a 
special  article  on  implications 
for  social  work  of  the  defense 
emergency — and  it  includes  se- 
lected bibliographies  and  direc- 
tories with  549  national  and 
international  agencies  in  the 
field. 
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made  up  of  contributions  by  twenty  spe- 
cialists, nineteen  of  whom  are  past  or 
present  university  or  college  professors, 
and  one  a  federal  official. 

The  original  edition  was  published  in 
1936,  and  a  revised  edition  three  years 
later.  The  new  edition  should  be  even 
more  successful.  Most  of  the  original 
chapters  have  been  entirely  rewritten  to 
bring  them  up  to  date.  The  chapters 
cover  the  history  of  conservation  in 


America  and  the  public  domain;  soil, 
grass,  trees,  and  reclamation;  forest  re- 
sources; water  supply,  water  power, 
waterways,  and  flood  control;  minerals, 
wildlife,  and  fish;  recreation  and  man: 
and  state,  local,  and  national  planning. 
It  is  generously  illustrated  and  every 
chapter  has  a  list  of  references. 

WALTER  SLAVIK 

Water  Pollution   Control  Division 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 


Other  New  Books 


PRINCIPLES  AND  TECHNIQUES  IN 
SOCIAL  CASEWORK,  Selected  Articles 
1940-1950,  edited  by  Cora  Kasius.  Family 
Service  Association  of  America. 


B; 


(EFORE  JOHN  GUNTHER  COULD  GET 
around  to  it,  the  Family  Service  As- 
sociation of  America  has  put  out  a  vol- 
ume to  show  what  went  on  "inside 
social  casework"  in  the  1940's. 

This  collection  of  thirty-two  articles, 
all  of  which  have  appeared  in  what  is 
now  known  as  Social  Casetvor\,  case- 
work's  professional  journal,  and  many 
of  which  were  adapted  from  papers 
given  at  important  professional  meet- 
ings, is  intended  to  be  a  first-hand  source 
on  significant  developments  in  the  field 
during  that  decade.  The  resulting  case- 
work "flavor  of  the  Forties"  is  com- 
pounded of  philosophy,  teaching,  super- 
vision, and  practice.  It  is  not  a  full 
flavor,  for,  as  the  editor  points  out,  the 
task  of  selection  was  a  difficult  one  and 
it  was  finally  agreed  to  do  it  on  the 
basis  of  a  focus  on  "some  underlying 
principle  or  basic  technique." 

What  exactly  did  go  on  during  this 
ten-year  period,  as  revealed  by  these 
offerings  of  casework's  philosophers, 
teachers,  and  practitioners,  it  might  be 
hard  even  for  Mr.  Gunther  to  decide. 
One  is  left  with  an  impression  that  case- 
work, as  an  administrator  of  a  large 
casework  agency  recently  told  a  New 
Yoi\  Times  reporter,  "is  a  little  like  the 
perennial  college  student  who  never 
trusts  himself  to  put  his  knowledge  to 
full  use  but  rather  seeks  perfection 
through  more  learning  .  .  .  and  aca- 
demic debate.  ..." 

It  does  seem  that  there  are  puzzlingly 
few  reminders  in  this  volume  that  this 
was  a  world-shaking  decade — a  decade 
of  world  war,  a  decade  when  democracy 
went  on  trial,  a  decade  when  the  first 
precious  tendrils  of  international  unity 
appeared,  and  when  people  (casework's 
real  business)  were  struggling  for  life 
and  liberty  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  our  oldest 
social  work  discipline  was  fiddling 
while  Rome  burned.  In  the  casework 
microcosm,  a  good  deal  of  progress 
was  being  made  in  gaining  insight 
into  human  behavior  and  into  the 
dynamic  relationship  between  people 
and  their  surroundings.  And  in  this 
volume,  as  in  nearly  all  casework  litera- 
ture, one  may  discern  the  lifeline  which 
links  the  casework  world  with  the 
world  in  which  it  lives — the  fact  that 
at  the  core  of  its  philosophy  and  prac- 
tice is  the  intent  to  help  with  man's 
universal  struggle  to  free  himself  for 
growth. 

In  one  of  these  articles,  "A  European 
View  of  American  Social  Work,"  Jan 
F.  Dejongh  ventures  that  "if  social 
workers  are  not  too  exclusively  pre- 
occupied with  their  own  jobs  and  wor- 
ries, they  can  make  a  magnificent  con- 
tribution to  many  other  fields,"  because 
of  their  skill  in  "the  art  of  communica- 
tion and  cooperation  between  human  be- 
ings." Perhaps  an  "inside  social  case- 
work" volume  for  the  1950's  will  record 
the  realization  of  some  of  these  poten- 
tialities. MARION  ROBINSON 
New  Yor/(  City 

THE  HEBREW  IMPACT  ON  WEST- 
ERN  CIVILIZATION,  edited  by  Dago 
bert  D.  Runes.  Philosophical  Library. 
#10 

'   I   'HE    IDEA    WHICH    GAVE    BIRTH    TO    THIS 

L  volume  was  a  happy  one.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  compilation  will  find 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  those  who  can 
help  lift  men  above  the  prejudices  that 
are  often  born  of  ignorance. 

For  the  editor  has  chosen  his  seven- 
teen contributors  well.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  A.  A.  Roback  writing  on  the 
Jew  in  modern  science,  or  Karl  Schwarz 
dealing  with  the  Jew  and  Western  art. 
have  written  monographs  which  might 
have  formed  separate  volumes.  Others 
whose  contributions  are  outstanding  in 
their  originality  and  their  comprehensive 
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summarizing  of  little  known  facts  are 
Abraham  I.  Katsh  (Jewish  foundations 
of  American  democracy),  L.  C.  Bernard 
(Jewish  sociologists  and  political  scien- 
tists), Paul  Nettl  (music),  Walter  Sor- 
rell  (the  dance),  Richard  Van  Dyck 
(journalism),  Hugo  Bieber  (Jewish  ex- 
plorers), and  William  B.  Ziff  (soldiers 
and  strategists).  Vergilius  Perm  con- 
tributes a  notable  chapter  on  the  Jewish 
fountainhead  of  Western  religion,  al- 
though one  must  dissent  from  his  charac- 
terizing the  three  schools  of  Jewish 
thought  at  the  time  of  Jesus  as  "fanati- 
cal eccentricities." 

The  chapter  on  the  Jew  and  the  law 
is  out  of  balance  and  inadequate,  and 
that  by  Hugo  Bieber  is  a  somewhat 
sketchy  listing  of  Jews  in  public  office. 
Maurice  J.  Karpf  has  marshaled  interest- 
ing facts  about  Jews  in  social  service, 
though  from  this  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
conclusions  as  to  their  influence  in  this 
field. 

The  various  contributions  of  Solomon 
R.  Kagan  (modern  medicine),  Rudolf 
Kayscr  (literature),  Curtis  Lubinski 
(drama,  theater,  and  film),  and  Kurt 
F.  Leidecker  (philosophers) — this  last 
excessively  preoccupied  with  German 
Jewish  philosophers — are  all  competent, 
industrious,  and  enlightening.  Many  of 
the  contributors  enrich  their  marshaling 
of  names  of  Jewish  contributors  to 
Western  civilization  with  generalized 
characterizations  which  are  often  acute 
and  convincing,  and  Cecil  Roth's  sum- 
mary of  Jewish  cultural  influence  in  the 
Middle  Ages  is  a  striking  essay  based 
on  wide  knowledge.  The  fact  that  every 
chapter  in  the  book  lists  bibliographical 
sources  for  its  facts  adds  markedly  to  its 
value. 

One  would  wish  that  greater  editorial 
care  had  been  exercised  in  avoiding  the 
frequent  misspelling  of  names,  and  in 
anglicizing  the  very  many  German  spell- 
ings of  names.  Indeed,  because  of 
vagaries  in  spelling,  one  individual  may 
appear  in  the  index  sometimes  under 
two  and  occasionally  even  under  three 
disconnected  listings. 

One  might  also  ask  for  a  more  ac- 
curate title  than  the  book  carries,  for 
this  work  has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
influence  exerted  on  Western  civilization 
by  the  Hebrews  of  Biblical  times  or  by 
the  Hebrew  language.  It  is  an  encyclo- 
pedic presentation  of  the  influence  of 
individual  Jews  on  the  civilization  of 
the  West.  The  men  cited  are  Jews  by 


religion  or  Jews  by  birth,  or,  occasion- 
ally, Christians  of  Jewish  background. 
The  preface,  too,  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired in  temper,  word,  and  spirit. 

For  the  rest,  the  book  constitutes  a 
bland  listing  of  cumulative  and  in- 
escapable facts.  This  is  preeminently  use- 
ful and  purposeful.  For  while  ill-will 
cannot  be  eradicated  by  facts,  yet  knowl- 
edge gives  greater  understanding  to  men 
of  good-will.  D.  DE  SOLA  POOL 

Rabbi,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Syna- 
gogue, New  Yor^  City 


HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  BE  A  TEACHER, 
by  Mary  V.  Holman.  Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations, Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  $3.25 

HOW      TEACHERS      FEEL     ABOUT     THEM- 


OW      TEACHERS      FEEL 

selves,  their  jobs,  the  children  they 
teach,  the  people  they  work  with,  and 
the  communities  in  which  they  hold  the 
status  of  "teacher"  is  described  by  Dr. 
Holman,  in  this  fresh  and  stimulating 
book. 

The  social  and  professional  life  of  a 
teacher  requires  many  adjustments.  How 
the  teacher  feels  about  them  has 
hitherto  not  been  treated  in  educational 
literature.  It  is  time  that  thought  be 
given  to  the  problem  now,  for  communi- 
ties are  awake  to  the  need  of  recruiting 
and  holding  teachers,  and  the  profession 
is  earnestly  engaged  in  making  known 
the  necessity  for  recruiting  only  the 
ablest. 

Dr.  Holman  says  her  book  is  intended 
for  the  teachers  themselves,  for  adminis- 
trators, parents,  and  prospective  teachers. 
To  each  there  is  a  message  that  will 
prove  fruitful.  Particularly  to  parents, 
it  would  seem  to  this  reviewer,  for  in 
describing  the  perplexities  and  dilemmas, 
the  joys  and  rewards  of  the  teacher,  she 
reveals  much  that  parents  need  to  know 
about  their  own  children  and  about  the 
teachers  who  minister  to  them. 

Teachers  and  their  five  masters,  "pu- 
pils, parents,  board  of  education,  the 
administrator,  and  the  community,"  are 
all  a  part  of  this  book.  The  many 
roles  which  the  teacher  must  play  are 
described  with  sympathy,  some  humor, 
and  with  recourse  to  case  histories  made 
available  to  the  author  through  mem- 
bers of  summer  classes  who  have  had 
varied  experiences  in  all  sized  communi- 
ties and  schools  in  widely  scattered  parts 
of  this  country. 

On    one    point,    the    reviewer    would 
quibble  with  the  author.     Because,  says 
Dr.  Holman,  80  percent  of  the  teaching 
profession  are  women,  all  refer- 
ences   to    the    teacher    take    the 
feminine  form.    Since  the  study 
is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
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3  books  of  real 
importance 

THE  ART  OF 
GROUP  DISCIPLINE 


Rudolph  M.  Wittenberg 

The  ghost  of  "discipline"  comes 
out  of  the  closet  in  this  mental 
hygiene  approach  to  leadership — 
for  parents,  teachers,  leaders,  Minis- 
ters. In  the  clear  light  of  under- 
standing, the  author  of  SO  YOU 
WANT  TO  HELP  PEOPLE  shows 
discipline  as  the  slow  process  of 
growth  toward  inner  control.  He 
emphasizes  the  understanding,  tact, 
and  firmness  with  insight  required 
to  promote  not  too  much  and  not 
too  little  inner  control. 

This  practical  book  of  rules  recog- 
nizes the  role  of  the  community  in 
promoting  group  discipline  for  free 
people.  $3.00 

A  Haddam  House  book 

the  CHRISTIAN 
IN  POLITICS 

Jerry  Voorhis 
discusses  the 
"right"  and 
"wrong"  in  po- 
litical issues, 
the  guiding 
principles  for 
Christian  poli- 
ticians, and  pit- 
f al Is  to  be 
avoided.  $1.75 

the  MAKING 

OF  PUBLIC 

OPINION 

Emory  S. 

Bogardus 
tells  how  pub- 
lic opinion  is 
formed  and 
in  anipulated, 
points  toward 
the  strengthen- 
ing of  democ- 
racy through 
discussion  made 
opinion.  $4.00 

at  Your  local  hookstore 
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"BOOKS  THAT  LIVE" 
IN  PSYCHIATRY 

SEX 
OFFENSES 

THE  PROBLEM,  CAUSES 
AND  PREVENTION 

By  MANFRED  S.  GUTTMACHER,  M.D. 

As  a  criminal  psychiatrist  of 
the  Baltimore  courts  and  Psy- 
chiatric Adviser  to  the  U.N. 
Committee  on  Crime,  Dr.  Gutt- 
macher  brings  a  much-needed 
professional  approach  to  this 
important  problem.  He  dis- 
cusses the  scope  and  magnitude 
of  the  problem  of  sex  offenses, 
reports  on  the  study  of  individ- 
ual cases,  and  discloses  the 
methods  of  treatment  employed, 
and  the  problem  of  prevention. 
Dr.  Guttmacher  clarifies  cer- 
tain questions  and  attitudes  on 
sex  deviation  on  which  most 
people  are  ill-informed.  He  de- 
fines what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  speak  of  sex  offenders, 
and  discusses  the  relation  of 
sex  offenses  to  practices  which 
Kinsey  and  psychiatrists  have 
found  so  ubiquitous.  The  re- 
sult is  an  illuminating  and  help- 
ful book.  $2.50 

THE  MARK  OF 
OPPRESSION 

A  PSYCHOSOCIAL  STUDY 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO 

By  ABRAM  KARDINER,  M.D. 
and  LIONEL  OVESEY,  M.D. 

This  authoritative  study  ex- 
plores the  impact  of  social  pres- 
sures on  Negro  personality.  It 
offers  a  new  approach  in  social 
diagnosis  since  it  takes  the 
human  unit  as  its  basic  source 
material.  The  individual  case 
histories  of  twenty-five  Ne- 
groes from  various  classes  of 
society  form  the  basis  of  the 
study.  The  psychoanalytical  in- 
terview method  used  by  the 
authors  provides  dramatic  new 
insights  into  the  unconscious 
reactions  of  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple. It  throws  additional  light 
on  the  psychology  of  the  op- 
pressor and  establishes  guide- 
posts  for  social  engineering. 
Though  the  authors  use  the 
American  Negro  as  their  test 
group,  many  of  the  findings  are 
applicable  to  any  group  that 
must  live  in  social  isolation. 

$5.00 
At  all  bookstores 

W.  W.  NORTON  &  COMPANY 

101  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  3 
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women  teachers,  that  is  perhaps  justi- 
fiable, although  it  might  have  been 
advisable  to  consider  titling  the  book 
to  indicate  that  fact.  The  generic  form 
he  does  refer  to  both  sexes  whereas 
she  does  not.  In  due  justice  to  the 
other  20  percent,  the  pronoun  he  would 
seem  indicated.  Perhaps  Dr.  Holman 
will  again  serve  the  profession  by  a 
study  which  includes  the  whole  profes- 
sion in  which  there  is  a  trend  toward  in- 
cluding more  and  more  men. 

BERNICE  DAINARD  GESTIE 
Managing  Editor 
Minnesota  Journal  of  Education 

STUDIES  IN  LEADERSHIP:  Leadership 
and  Democratic  Action,  edited  by  Alvin 
W.  Gouldner.  Harper.  $5 

ANY    PEOPLE    DETEST    THEIR    BOSS.    If 

you  ask  them  who  is  their  leader, 
they  mention  a  senior  colleague,  or 
someone  altogether  outside  their  profes- 
sion whose  advice  they  seek  and  follow. 
In  former  times,  the  journeyman  also 
often  grumbled;  but  he  accepted  his 
master's  leadership  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Most  of  us  vote  at  times  for  a  person 
about  whom  we  know  nothing  or  of 
whose  qualifications  we  may  be  far  from 
convinced.  An  essential  element  of  demo- 
cratic leadership  is  lacking:  we  do  not 
respond  to  a  stimulus  emanating  from 
the  person  himself. 

The  nature  of  leadership  in  demo- 
cratic society  has  only  lately  been  scien- 
tifically explored.  Of  the  many  writers 
who  have  tried  to  clarify  the  processes 
of  democracy  few  have  come  to  grips 
with  its  essential  problem:  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  individual  will  in  the 
formation  and  expression  of  the  collec- 
tive will. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  symposium 
which  Mr.  Gouldner  has  prepared  is  a 
distinguished  achievement.  It  is  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  previously 
unpublished  papers,  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  different  social  disciplines, 
some  of  them  by  men  in  the  forefront 
of  contemporary  social  science,  others  by 
men  as  yet  little  known. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  such  a  work 
appears  at  this  time.  The  old  landmarks 
of  social  organization  are  disappearing 
under  a  flood  of  national  and  even  in- 
ternational movement.  Yet,  the  little 
neighborhood  association  in  which  peo- 
ple meet  to  protect  their  interests  as  tax- 
payers— having  nothing  else  in  common 
— may  be  a  more  artificial  structure 
than  some  fraternal  order  whose  hun- 
anstvering  advertisements  please  mention  THB 


dred  thousand  members  are  dispersed 
over  three  continents.  Unless  carefully 
nourished,  the  intimate  association  be- 
tween leaders  and  followers  is  lost  with 
the  widening  of  the  average  citizen's 
horizon.  The  security  which  he  enjoyed 
in  simpler  societies  through  his  status 
as  an  active  participant  has  given  way 
to  an  attenuated  sense  of  membership 
with  a  far  lower  degree  of  felt  responsi- 
bility. 

On  the  surface  it  may  seem  as  though 
we  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  between 
totalitarianism  and  democracy,  but  the 
real  crisis  of  our  time  lies  in  the  de- 
terioration of  the  democratic  concept  it- 
self. Where  once  he  could  act  with 
others  on  matters  of  common  concern 
as  an  equal  among  equals — however 
small  their  stage  of  action — the  average 
man  today  can  but  acquiesce,  or  refuse 
to  acquiesce,  in  a  multitude  of  decisions 
made  for  him  elsewhere. 

To  understand  this  crisis,  to  find  a 
way  back  to  a  genuine  taking  of  counsel 
together  are  the  first  steps  toward  true 
democracy.  The  old  demarcations  be- 
tween social  groups  cannot  be  rebuilt. 
Still  on  the  basis  of  divergent  interests 
we  must  build  democracy  within  the 
vaster  frame  of  a  coherent  world  civiliza- 
tion. But  even  these  initial  steps  require 
a  new  training  for  leadership,  and  in 
this  the  present  volume  takes  rank  as  the 
first  really  adequate  tool. 
Author  of  BRUNO  LASKER 

"Democracy  Through  Discussion" 

WITCH  HUNT— The  Revival  of  Heresy, 
by  Carey  McWilliams.  Little,  Brown. 
& 

CAREY  McWlLLIAMs'  MAIN  THESIS  IN 
his  new  book  is  that  loyalty  oaths, 
Un  -  American  Activities  Committees, 
and  anti-Communist  laws  are  merely 
current  manifestations  of  an  age-old 
hunt  for  heretics  common  to  many 
lands.  He  believes  that  it  is  not  really 
the  Communist  heresy  which  the  perse- 
cutors attack  today  but  rather  the  prin- 
ciples implicit  in  the  growth  of  govern- 
mental planning  in  the  economic  life  of 
our  nation.  Therefore,  he  submits. 
those  who  today  seek  to  whip  the  Amer- 
ican people  into  accepting  an  anti-Com- 
munist police  state  will  oppose  with 
equal  vigor  and  similar  witch  hunts  any 
movement  which  threatens  their  eco- 
nomic position,  be  they  partially  secret 
groups  like  the  Communists  or  open 
membership  organizations  like  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action.  The  prob- 
lem, he  says,  is  not  how  to  unearth  and 
deal  with  the  heretics,  but  how  to  elimi- 
nate the  causes  which  have  created  them. 

SURVEY^ 

THE  SURVEY 


McWilliams  is  most  incisive  when  he 
treats  the  problem  of  witch  hunting  in 
the  academic  field.  He  shows  how  fear 
and  the  rolling  snowball  effect  of  punish- 
ing unorthodoxies  have  blemished  the 
hitherto  clean  academic  freedom  records 
of  Oregon  State  College  and  the  Uni- 
versities of  Washington  and  California. 
In  recounting  the  California  incident, 
he  points  out  that  the  opposition  of  the 
faculty  to  the  loyalty  oath  is  actually 
inconsistent  with  its  earlier  decision  to 
bar  Communists  from  faculty  member- 
ship. Since  the  professors  are  prepared 
orally  to  declare  their  stand  against 
Communists  as  teachers,  why  shrink 
from  putting  it  into  writing  as  the 
trustees  have  demanded?  But  this  prob- 
lem pales  beside  the  prime  issue  of 
whether  persons  should  be  disqualified 
as  teachers  solely  because  of  their  politi- 
cal beliefs  and  affiliations. 

It  is  not  easy  to  read  without  wincing 
the  descriptions  of  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee's  investigation  of 
communism  in  Hollywood,  of  Congress- 
man Dondero's  crusade  against  com- 
munism in  modern  art  and  of  Senator 
McCarthy's  boisterous,  though  unpro- 
ductive, search  for  hordes  of  Commu- 
nists in  the  State  Department. 

The  last  portion  of  the  book  attempts 
a  scientific  analysis  of  witch  hunting — 
past  and  present.  This  reviewer,  how- 
ever, was  not  convinced  that  a  thor- 
ough study  of  early  persecutions  of  here- 
tics reveals  either  the  cause  or  direc- 
tion of  the  present  problem  in  the 
United  States.  The  lessons  of  the  perse- 
cution of  "heretics"  by  Roman  Catholics, 
of  Catholics  by  Protestants,  and  of 
witches  in  New  England  do  not  touch 
some  of  the  more  subtle  problems  in- 
herent in  the  Communist  bogey  today. 
A  major  criticism  of  the  book  is  that 
McWilliams  has  written  as  though  he 
has  not  heard  of  the  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  past  five  years.  Nor 
does  he  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  im- 
port of  the  Coplon  and 
other  espionage  trials 
here  or  of  the  Klaus 
Fuchs  episode  in  Eng- 
land. Certainly  these 
cases  justify  some  sort 
of  security  safeguards,  some  method  of 
screening  employes  who  hold  sensitive 
positions  in  government.  Moreover,  these 
incidents  —  rightly  or  wrongly  —  have 
been  just  as  definitely  the  cause  of  fear 
and  heresy  hunting  as  the  economic  in- 
security that  haunts  so  many  people 
in  the  U.  S.  and  elsewhere. 

In    his    zeal,    the    author,    at    times, 
makes  statements  as  incongruous  as  they 


are  incorrect.  One  instance  should  suf- 
fice. He  says,  "Besides,  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  is,  and  always 
will  be,  more  gravely  threatened  by  the 
person  who  has  no  loyalties — who  is  in- 
capable of  loyalty — than  it  can  ever  be 
threatened  by  a  Communist  loyal  to  his 
cause."  Can  this  generalization  be  ap- 
plied to  Communists  holding  positions 
which  give  them  access  to  atomic 
secrets  ? 

A  major  problem  confronting  the 
U.  S.  today  is  to  assess  the  magnitude 
and  nature  of  the  threat  which  domestic 
Communists  present,  and  to  eliminate  or 
minimize  risks  which  may  arise  from 
their  illegal  activities.  But  it  should  be 
reiterated  that  beliefs  are  guaranteed — 
and  wisely  so — from  official  suppression 
or  retaliation,  whether  they  are  evil, 
fanatic,  subversive  or  just  plain  stupid. 
Although  he  has  omitted  any  discussion 
of  how  to  cope  with  illegal  acts,  Mc- 
Williams has  tellingly  shown  how  un- 
wisely we  have  inhibited  free  expression 
of  ideas  in  the  last  half-dozen  years. 


Associate  staff  counsel 
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American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  PSYCHOANALY- 
SIS, by  John  Knight.  McGraw-Hill. 
#2.95 

HERE  IS  A  SENSITIVE,  LUCID  ACCOUNT 
of  a  two-year  period  of  psychoana- 
lytic treatment  which  makes  clearer  to 
the  layman  than  any  other  popular  work 
on  the  subject  this  reviewer  has  read, 
how  the  process  of  analytic  therapy 
really  works  to  bring  about  beneficial 
changes  in  the  neurotic  personality.  In- 
cidentally, it  furnishes  excellent  reading 
for  the  professional  in  this  field  as  well. 

Such  an  achievement  is  the  result  of 
a  fortunate  combination  of  a  skillful,  ex- 
perienced analyst  and  a  patient  who, 
though  a  scientist  by  profession,  is  also  a 
gifted  writer  with  an  admirable  facility 
for  the  arrangement  of  his  difficult  ma- 
terial. 

John  Knight  (this  is  the  author's 
pseudonym)  was  referred  by  his  physi- 
cian for  psychoanalytic  treatment  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  a  gastric  ulcer  which  had  nearly 
cost  his  life.  His  reluctance  to  go  was 
terminated  abruptly  by  a  severe,  tempo- 
rarily incapacitating,  anxiety  attack 
which  brought  home  to  him  a  realiza- 
tion of  how  crippling  his  emotional  ten- 
sions had  become. 

In  the  course  of  treatment  he  becomes 

aware   of  the   hidden    sources  of  these 

tensions,    of    his    stored-up    aggression, 

his   competitiveness,    his   secret   fear   of 

(Continued  on  page  301) 


DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROCESS 
IN  FAMILY  COUNSELING 

Evolving  Concepts  through  Practice 

Edited  by  M.  Robert  Gomberg 

and  Frances  T.  Levinson 
Caseworkers,  supervisors,  psychiatrists, 
others  contribute  to  this  presentation  of 
current  philosophy  and  practice  in  Jew- 
ish Family  Service  of  New  York.  Major 
divisions  of  the  book:  diagnosis  and 
process,  family  counseling  illustrated, 
counseling  and  psychiatry,  supervision 
and  staff  training,  research,  illustration 
of  family  life  education.  $3.75 

Wrila  today  for  publications  catalog 

FAMILY  SERVICE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 

192  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING 
•bows  the  part  which  professional  nurses  take 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $4.00  a  year.  1790  Broadway 
at  58th  St..  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES. 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU. 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Booki  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greely  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 
Tremont  Station,  New  York  57. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  stenlixatio* 
rives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  tte 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 


LINGUAPHONE  MAKES  LANGUAGES 
EASY.  At  home  learn  to  speak  French,  Ger- 
man, Russian,  an  Asiatic  language— any  of 
29  languages  by  quick,  easy  Linguaphone 
Conversational  Method.  You  learn  by  listen- 
ing. Save  time,  work,  money.  Another  Ian- 
Kuasce  is  a  business,  social  asset.  Send  for 
FREE  book.  LINGUAPHONE  INSTI- 
TUTE, 5706  Rockefeller  Plaza,  NYC  20. 


McKAY    ASSOCIATES 

112  Eost  U  Strett       New  York  3.  N.  Y. 

Consultants  on  Service  to  the  Blind 
Consultation  service  on  a  fee  basis  for 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  Institutions  for 
the  Aged  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 
Advice  on  program  planning,  case  consult- 
ation service  and  community  organization 
of  service  to  the  blind. 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     IMC.,     Groceries.     Hudiw 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


EDITOR,  extensive  Federal  Government  and 
social  work  experience  in  publicity  and  writ- 
ing, will  prepare  or  revise  reports  and  articles 
or  edit  periodical.  Fee  basis.  9177  Survey. 


We  can  supply  any  book  In-print 
and  out-of-print  on 

HEALTH,  DIET,  VEGETARIANISM 

AND   OCCULTISM 

and  kindred  subjects.   Send  for  FREE  list  of  pro- 
gressive health  books. 

THE  HEALTH  GUILD,  Dept.  S 

117  West  «th  St.  Dept.  3  New  York   19 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED 
SOCIAL  WORKERS: 

American  Red  Cross  Service  in 
Military  Hospitals 

needs: 
Field  Directors  to  administer 

Red  Cross  program 

(Previous    Red    Cross    experience 

required) 

Assistant  Field  Directors  for  coun- 
seling on  personal  problems,  re- 
ports to  and  from  families,  finan- 
cial assistance,  collaboration  with 
military  social  workers. 

Apply  to: 

National  Director  of  Personnel 
American  Red  Cross 

National  Headquarters 
18th  &  D  Sts..  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Preference  given  applicants  will- 
ing to  accept  overseas  assignment. 


CASEWORKER.  Opening  for  experienced  grad- 
uate caseworker  in  established  multiple  service 
agency.  Limited  but  varied  case  load.  Pro- 
fessional supervision.  Salary  dependent  on 
training  ana  experience.  Annual  increments 
based  on  evaluation.  Retirement  and  Social 
Security  Recently  revised  statement  person- 
nel policies  available  on  request.  Write  Rose- 
mary Antin,  Jewish  Social  Service,  291  State 
St.,  Albany  10,  N.  Y. 


CASE  WORKER  wanted  for  family  agency. 
Salary  comparable  with  others  in  States ;  good 
relationships  with  community  agencies ;  ex- 
cellent supervision,  chance  for  professional 
growth.  Catholic  Social  Service  Bureau,  200 
East  Kearsley,  Street,  Flint  3,  Michigan. 


PSYCHIATRIC  CASE  WORKER.  Immediate 
opening  for  mature  psychiatric  case  worker  to 
serve  as  sole  worker  in  our  psychiatric  out- 
patient service ;  interest  in  clinic  administra- 
tion necessary.  Good  chance  to  make  own  job. 
Salary  to  $4000  depending  upon  qualifications. 
Write:  Howard  B.  Smith,  M.D.  Institute  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  111  N.  49th  Street, 
Philadelphia  39,  Penna. 


GROUP  WORKER.  Stimulating  position  Adult 
Activities  Director.  Foreign-born  person  or  of 
foreign  background  with  professional  training 
and  expereince  preferred.  Salary  range  $2700- 
$3700.  Write  International  Center,  Y.W.C.A. 
26  South  Broadway,  Baltimore  31,  Md. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  Small  Protestant 
multiple  service  agency.  Requirements :  Mas- 
ter's Degree  in  Social  Work,  Administrative 
experience.  Professionally  qualified  staff. 
Write  Mrs.  O.  L.  Liyesay,  322  Buder  Bldg., 
St.  Louis  1,  Missouri. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  graduate  of 
an  approved  school  of  social  work,  for  gen- 
eral hospital  with  expanding  program.  Experi- 
ence desired  but  not  essential.  Salary  range 
comparable  with  good  agency  practice.  Write 
Director,  Social  Service,  Bridgeport  Hospital, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


CASEWORKERS.  Graduate  accredited  school. 
For  child-placing  division  and  for  family  di- 
vision. Qualified  supervisors.  Psychiatric  con- 
sultation program.  Pleasant  working  condi- 
tions. Salary  range  $2976-$3708  plus  $20  a 
month  cost-of-livinjf.  Apply  to  General  Di- 
rector, Catholic  Social  Service,  1825  Mission 
Street,  San  Francisco  3,  California. 


WANTED:  Case  worker.  One  who  desires  ex- 
perience with  a  public  agency  in  a  rural  coun- 
ty in  New  Jersey.  Inquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Hunterdon  County  Welfare  Board, 
Flemington,  New  Jersey. 


CASEWORKER,  for  merged  family  and  chil- 
dren's agency.  Good  salary  according  to 
training  and  experience.  Excellent  supervision 
and  personnel  practices.  Write  Family  and 
Children's  Service,  313  Southeast  Second 
Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


CASE  WORKER:  Immediate  opening  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  case  worker  with  or  without 
experience  in  small  non-sectarian  family 
agency.  Developing  case  work  program.  Su- 
pervision. Salary  dependent  on  qualifications. 
Agency  within  easy  reach  of  Poconos,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  City.  Write  Camille 
Killian,  Family  Service,  130  South  Fourth, 
Easton,  Pa. 


CASEWORKER — Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  a  multiple  service  family 
agency  in  a  growing  community.  Opportunity 
for  work  with  Board  and  other  lay  groups. 
Speaking  knowledge  Yiddish  or  German  de- 
sirable. Appointment  salary  dependent  upon 
training  and  experience.  Salary  range  $2700 
to  $4000.  Write  Director,  Jewish  Family  Serv- 
ice, 1817  Pocahontas  Street,  Dallas  1,  Texas. 


WANTED — Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries ;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential, 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  PalmoliTC 
Building,  Chicago. 


FIELD     REPRESENTATIVES  —  Opening    on 

the  state  staff  of  a  state  supervised,  county 
administered  public  assistance  program.  Quali- 
fications :  One  year  of  graduate  training  plus 
four  years  in  last  ten  of  employment  in  social 
work,  one  of  which  must  have  been  in  an 
administrative  or  supervisory  capacity.  Salary 
$3660-$4380.  For  details  write  Division  of 
Public  Assistance,  801  Harrison  St.,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 


EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  in  medical  agency 
with  family  service  program.  A  very  important 
part  of  its  operation  is  a  rehabilitation  program 
that  includes  a  sheltered  workshop  for  tuber- 
culous and  cardiac  patients.  Must  be  graduate 
of  school  of  social  work.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  man  with  some  experience  and  potentials 
for  administrative  responsibilities.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  experience.  9184  Survey. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR— NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 

Salary  rauuw  $309.58  to  J3TS.75.  plus  $25.00  month  coet-of-liYing  bonus.  Administration  mental  health 
program  on  Island  of  Kaual,  a  rural  county  of  30,000  population  (45  min.  flying  time  from  Honolulu) 
under  Territorial  PSW  Administrator.  Preparing  monthly  clinics  for  trarelinc  psychiatrist,  community  m  h 
education,  consultation  to  social  ajenoion.  opportunity  to  teach  rn.li,  unireraity  extension  course  Work 
Integrated  with  active  public  health  program  under  Health  Dept. 

Qualification,:  Graduate.  PSIT  major.  4  yoart  prajtttimal  txperienc, 
2  ytart  in  ckUd  ftUmmc*,  1  in  luffrvition.  or  combination 


Bureau  of  Mjntal  Hygiene 
Department  of  Health 


«/•  University  ef  Hawaii 
Henolulu.   Hawaii 


Dr.  John  8.   Lynn   IV,  Chief 

Community  Mental  Hygiene  prwam,  Including  guidance  el.nh 
adults  and  children  under  territorial  auspices. 


for  both 


CASEWORKERS 

Catholic  Agency  doing  casework  with  adoles- 
cents requires  a  professionally  trained  male 
and  female  caseworker  as  of  July  1.  Excellent 
supervision,  moderate  caseloads,  good  person- 
nel practices.  Range  $2900-4500.  Catholic 
Youth  Service  Bureau,  Chancery  Building, 
1027  Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKER— Private  mul- 
tiple function  child-placing  agency.  Reason- 
able caseloads  and  good  personnel  practices. 
Graduate  social  work  training  required.  Salary 
range  $2800-$3900,  depending  »n  training  and 
experience.  Member  CWL.  Write  N.  W. 
Ackerson,  Children's  Service  League,  730  E. 
Vine  St.,  Springfield,  111. 


CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR  combined  family 
and  children's  agency.  Good  salary  and  work- 
ing conditions.  Excellent  personnel  policies. 
Early  opening.  Write  Family  and  Children'! 
Service,  313  S.  E.  Second  Street,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 


SENIOR  CASEWORKER.  Responsibility  for 
stimulating  boarding  home  applications,  screen- 
ing applicants,  home  studies,  and  development 
of  educational  program  for  foster  parents. 
Iowa  Children's  Home  Society,  206  Savings 
&  Loan  Building,  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 

CASE  WORKER:  graduate  accredited  school 
of  social  work  wanted  for  teen  age  boys  in 
redirectional  institution.  Regular  psychiatric 
and  psychological  services ;  case  assignments 
reasonable  and  challenging;  salary  commensu- 
rate with  experience  and  prevailing  profes- 
sional standards.  Write  Joan  Staudt,  Starr 
Commonwealth  for  Boys,  Albion,  Michigan. 


DIRECTOR  for  non-denominational  home  under 
Episcopal  auspices  providing  maternity  care 
for  unmarried  mothers  in  large  Eastern  city. 
Should  be  mature  person,  not  over  middle-age, 
capable  of  providing  case  work  service  also. 
Challenging  opportunity.  Maintenance  and  sat- 
isfactory salary.  Write  full  details.  9181 
Survey. 


CASEWORK    SUPERVISORS 
Small     Catholic     Agency     doing    casr\vnrk     with 
adolescents    requires    malt-    and    female 
visors    to    head    Imy^    ami    .uirls    departments 
Specialized  agency,   modrrau-  '"ase  load- 
personnel   practices.    Range    $3600-4700. 
olic    Youth    Service    Bureau,    Chancery    Hold- 
ing,    1027     Superior     Avenue,     Cleveland     ]4, 
Ohio. 


POSITIONS    OPEN   IN   ALASKA 

ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Supervisory  and  casework  positions 
open  for  professionally  qualified  social 
workers.  Starting  Salaries  range  from 
$4,320  to  $5,520. 

Alaska  Merit  System  provides  for  trans- 
fer of  comparable  Civil  Service  Status. 

Consultation  with  Representative  of  the 
Department  available  at  Booth  D-5,  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  May 
12-18. 

For  application  blanks  and  information 
write  via  airmail,  stating  qualifica- 
tions, to 

ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Box  2781  Juneau,  Alaska 
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MEDICAL     SOCIAL     WORKER— Immediate 

opening  in  general  hospital  for  graduate  9! 
accredited  School  of  Social  Work.  Psychiatric 
consultation  available.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  prevailing  professional 
standards.  Write  or  phone  Director  of  Social 
Service  Department,  Mountainside  Hospital, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

SUPERINTENDENT:  Man  and  wife  or  experi- 
enced woman  for  Protestant  Orphanage,  re- 
cently built  on  the  cottage  plan.  Must  be 
capable  of  handling  all  help — housemothers, 
maintenance,  cooks,  etc.,  economically.  Write 
lualifications,  age,  etc.,  to  E.  W.  Townsley, 
.hairman,  2327  Florence  Avenue,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ma 

I 

CAS1 
«ff. 


ASEWORKER  for  child  placement  agency 
offering,  primarily,  adoption  and  foster  home 
services.  Reasonable  caseloads,  good  super- 
vision. Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
member.  Also,  District  Caseworker  for  branch 
office.  Good  salaries.  Vermont  Children's 
Aid  Society,  72  Hungerford  Terrace,  Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 


SETTLEMENT  PROGRAM  SUPERVISOR- 
ASSISTANT  CAMP  DIRECTOR:  (Female) 
Graduate  of  accredited  school  of  social  work, 
or  equivalent  with  group  work  major.  Three 
years  or  more  experience  in  group  work 
agency  desirable.  Good  personnel  practices. 
Small  newly  decorated  apartment,  utilities  in- 
cluded, in  addition  to  salary.  Write  E.  L. 
Newman,  Executive  Secretary,  Associated 
Charities,  230  Park  Place,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Home  for  unmarried 
mothers.  Professional  training  or  experience 
in  social  service,  hospital  or  institutional  ad- 
ministration desirable.  Position  may  be  com- 
bined with  that  of  nursing  supervisor  if  nurse 
experienced  in  obstetrics  and  pediatrics  is 
available.  Salary  dependent  on  experience. 
Reply  to  Mrs.  Hollis  Gray,  41b  University 
Heights,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DIRECTOR  or  superintendent — man  now  em- 
ployed as  director  of  successful  boys'  home 
seeks)  fresh  »nd  challenging  opportunity.  Out- 
standing record  as  administrator,  fund-raiser 
and  in  public  relations.  Especially  interested 
In  agency  needing  new  vitality.  9175  Survey. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  20  years  experience 
in  Institution  Administration,  is  available 
for  position  in  House  for  Dependent  Children. 
9180  Survey. 

MSW  (MALE),  skilled  in  child  placement  field. 
Desire  administrative  opportunity.  Demon- 
strable ability.  Good  references.  Salary  open 
for  right  opportunity.  9185  Survey. 


MAN,  thirty,  married,  MSSW,  administrative 
and  consultant  positions  in  health  and  welfare 
agencies;  desires  position  as  executive  or  as- 
sistant in  children's  institution.  9186  Survey. 


MAN,  36.  A.B.  Social  Welfare,  100  hours  field 
work ;  7  years  social  work,  1  supervisory ;  4 
years  personnel,  two  supervisory  ;  now  juvenile 
parole  officer.  Desires  supervisory  position, 
welfare,  personnel,  Southern  Florida,  Texas, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico.  Married,  wife,  teacher. 
9187  Survey. 
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effeminacy  resulting  in  his  overcom- 
pensatory  emphasis  on  masculinity.  He 
can  see,  as  he  recounts  day  after  day 
in  analysis  both  his  memories  and  his 
current  activities,  how  his  behavior  has 
been  determined  and  also  how  his  ways 
of  reacting  interfere  with  his  own 
growth  and  satisfaction  in  life. 

The  subtle  process  by  which  the  ana- 
lyst patiently,  gently,  often  with  humor 
— but  firmly — brings  him  to  an  aware- 
ness of  the  significance  of  his  patterns 
of  behavior,  the  relationship  of  these 
behavior  patterns  to  early  environmental 
and  cultural  influences,  and  their  modi- 
fication by  developing  insight — all  this 
is  brought  to  the  reader  as  convincingly 
as  though  he  had  been  a  privileged,  in- 
visible participant  in  the  process  of 
analysis  himself. 

ADELAIDE  Ross  SMITH,  M.D. 
New  Yorl^  City 


ALL    THINGS     COMMON,     by    Claire 
Huchet  Bishop.  Harper.  #3 

DURING  THE  LAST  HALF  CENTURY, 
great  masses  of  the  workers  in  in- 
dustrialized countries  have  sought  to  im- 
prove their  working  conditions  and  their 
community  status  through  their  trade 
union,  political  and  consumers  coopera- 
tive organizations. 

For  over  a  century,  small  groups  of 
workers  have  also  attempted  to  better 
their  lot  in  life  and  to  develop  greater 
dignity  in  their  own  eyes,  through  the 
organization  of  producers  cooperatives. 
For  a  number  of  economic  and  psycho- 
logical reasons,  these  producers  coopera- 
tives for  the  most  part  have  failed,  or 
have  been  gradually  transformed  into 
ordinary  profit-making  ventures. 

Since  World  War  II,  in  several  coun- 
tries in  Western  Europe,  notably  in 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  a  new  type  of  such  coopera- 
tive enterprise  has  developed  of  interest 
to  all  students  of  social  change.  This  in- 
volves an  attempt  at  democratic  coopera- 
tion not  only  in  the  workshop  but  in  the 
community  in  which  the  workers  live. 
[See  "Community  Living,  a  la  Boimon- 
dau,"  by  Claire  Huchet  Bishop,  The 
Survey,  August  1949.] 

These  enterprises,  known  as  Com- 
munities of  Work,  are  fascinatingly  de- 
scribed in  this  book  by  Mrs.  Bishop,  a 
native  of  Belgium,  now  a  resident  of  the 
United  States.  About  sixty  of  these  are 
now  in  existence. 

Each  of  the  communities  has  had 
many  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  the 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


NEW 


DIRECTIONS     AGENCY 

Personnel  Consultants 

Zal.ine  HULL,  owner 
*    152  W.   42nd    St.    By   Appointment 
New  York  18,   N.  Y. 
Wisconsin   7-6634 


KEYSTONE  Personnel  Associates 

1  East  42  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
Beatrice   Roulston — MM.   2-7575 

Opportunities  In  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Community  Organizations  and  Social 
Welfare  Agencies. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  INVES- 
TIGATING THE  MERITS  OF  THE 
VEGETARIAN  DIET  AND  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLES, ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL 
OF  THE  VEGETARIAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 

READ 

THE  AMERICAN  VEGETARIAN 

A  Monthly  which  is  edited  in  a  vital, 
dynamic,  up-to-the-minute  manner  fea- 
turing articles  by  well-known  authorities 
on 

PROGRESSIVE  HEALTH  METHODS 

PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE  ON  EARTH 

UNIQUE  PERSONALITY  SKETCHES 

CAMPAIGNS  FOR  MEDICAL 

FREEDOM 

HUMAN  INTEREST  STORIES 
GRAPHIC  PHOTOGRAPHS 
REPORTS  OF  WORLD-WIDE 

ACTIVITIES 

and  many  other  stimulating  items  that 
will  keep  you  informed  and  edified. 

If  you  don't  agree  that  this  paper  is 
worth  $2.00  per  year  for  12  monthly 
issues — after  you  receive  the  first  two 
issues,  advise  us — and  we  will  refund 
your  full  subscription  price. 

SUBSCRIBE  TODAY  AND  LEARN  THE 
VEGETARIAN  WAY  TO  HEALTH 

AND  HAPPINESS 
only  $2.00  for  a  full  year. 

THE  AMERICAN  VEGETARIAN 

1 17  West  48th  St.      New  York  City  19 

Dept.  S 
P.S. — Sample    copy    for    25    cents    postpaid. 


YOU   CAN   EASILY  MEET  THE  HIGH  COST  OF 
MEAT  AND    FOOD    WITH 

"314  MEATLESS  DISHES,  or  BETTER 
FOOD  AT  LESS  COST" 

Economical — Nutritious — Healthful  Tested  recipes  for 
tasty  dishes  in  great  variety  in  which  protein  values 
equal  to  meat  are  substituted.  Nutritionally  scientific, 
at  great  savings.  $1.15  Postpaid. 
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author  gives  a  sympathetic  close-up  of 
the  human  problems  with  which  they 
are  constantly  confronted,  including  how 
the  workers  should  be  compensated  for 
their  labor.  Another  problem  is  how 
these  communities  may  secure  needed 
capital  and  accumulate  needed  reserves 
on  which  to  rely  in  times  of  economic 
declines. 

The  volume  gives  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  economic  development  of  the  first 
and,  in  some  respect,  the  most  important 
community — the  Boimondau  watchcase 
factory — but,  largely  because  of  the  short 
span  of  life  of  most  of  the  Communities 
of  Work,  she  presents  but  few  facts  re- 
garding the  economic  success  of  other 
experiments. 

However,  one  cannot  read  the  story 
of  these  courageous  and  socially-visioned 
experiments  without  realizing  that  they 
are  providing  many  valuable  lessons  in 
human  motivation  and  democratic  ad- 
ministration, and  without  hoping  that 
these  pioneering  efforts  in  social  engi- 
neering will  continue  for  many  years  to 
come.  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 

Executive  Director 
League  for  Industrial  Democracy 

THE   HUMAN    GROUP,   by   George    C. 
Homans.  Harcourt,  Brace.   #6 

k   I   'HIS    IS    A    DIFFICULT    BOOK    TO    ASSIMI- 

1  late.  It  is  not  that  the  exposition  is 
not  lucid,  for  the  volume  has  real  literary 
distinction  unusual  in  sociological  writ- 
ing. But  the  discussion  of  the  small 
human  group  is  centered  not  upon  de- 
scription of  behavior  but  on  an  effort  to 
build  a  conceptual  scheme  in  and 
through  which  sociological  analysis  can 
proceed  with  the  greatest  possible  il- 
lumination. As  Professor  R.  K.  Merton 
well  says  in  his  Introduction,  this  is  a 
contribution  "to  a  sociological  theory  of 
the  structure,  processes,  and  functions  of 
small  groups."  As  such  it  draws  upon 
case  material,  but  it  is  using  the  material 
as  evidence  toward  some  theoretical 
structuring  of  hypotheses  about  human 
conduct  capable  of  general  application. 

How  successful  the  outcome  is  will 
probably  be  variously  viewed  by  different 
students.  But  that  an  earnest  beginning 
has  been  made  no  one  will  dispute.  And 
if  occasionally  the  hypotheses  as  stated 
seem  to  partake  of  the  obvious,  as  the 
author  himself  recognizes,  that  may  per- 
haps be  due  to  the  novel  and  pioneering 
character  of  the  effort.  Certainly  there 
is  a  breadth  of  shrewd  observation  here, 
and  the  small  group  is  subjected  to  a 
scrutiny  more  intensive  than  that  in  any 
other  recent  work.  All  later  students  of 
the  subject  will  have  to  draw  upon  this 


source,  and  applications  of  its  findings 
to  numerous  institutional  settings  are 
sure  to  follow  as  directly  stimulated  by 
:t. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  his 
last  chapter  about  the  place  of  small 
groups  in  the  survival  of  civilization,  the 
author  sets  forth  sobering  conclusions 
identical  with  those  more  elaborately 
documented  in  Baker  Brownell's  recent 
volume,  "The  Human  Community."  In- 
deed, the  two  books  have  a  definitely 
supplementary  value. 

Bernard  De  Voto  has  supplied  a  Fore- 
word which,  in  conjunction  with  Pro- 
fessor Merton's  Introduction,  admirably 
orients  and  guides  the  reader  into  the 
speediest  possible  grasp  of  the  author's 
thesis.  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, New  Yorl^  City 

BECOMING  AMERICAN— The  Problems 
of  Immigrants  and  Their  Children,  by 
Irene  D.  Jaworski.  Harper.  $1.50 

ONE  OF  THE  SERIES  BEING  PUBLISHED 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau 
for  Intercultural  Education,  the  intent  of 
this  book  is  to  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  greater  appreciation  of  individ- 
ual differences  and  to  promote  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties  in  human  re- 
lations which  are  heightened  by  immi- 
gration. A  major  value  lies  in  dis- 
cussing immigration  in  human  terms. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  presents  some  aspects  of  family 
and  human  relationships  which  become 
more  complicated  because  of  immigra- 
tion. The  second  part  gives  the  history 
of  immigration  for  the  last  hundred 
years  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
feelings  and  reactions  of  immigrants  and 
the  established  population.  The  third 
part  gives  more  about  the  differences  in 
the  cultural  makeup  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  and  the  effect  of 
these  on  human  relations.  It  includes 
some  of  the  things  being  done  to  bring 
about  equality  of  opportunity  and  better 
understanding. 

The  book  is  written  for  high  school 
students  and,  although  it  is  arranged  for 
the  classroom,  it  could  be  used  by  other 
groups  of  young  people.  The  approach 
is  sympathetic;  the  words  themselves 
would  help  develop  the  attitudes  neces- 
sary for  better  understanding. 

The  projects  suggested  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  are  especially  valuable. 
They  provide  for  both  individual  and 
group  activity  and  allow  for  the  expres- 
sion and  use  of  different  abilities  and  in- 
terests of  students. 

On  the  whole,  a  young  person  read- 


ing this  book  should  gain  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  possibilities  for  individuals  in 
the  United  States  and  understand  some 
of  the  difficulties  now  preventing  full 
realization  of  these  possibilities. 

JEAN  REYNOLDS 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of 
America 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  DELINQUENCY, 
by  Negley  K.  Teeters  and  John  Otti 
Reinemann.  Prentice-Hall.  #7.35 


H; 


LERE  IS  A  BOOK  WHICH,  UNLIKE  MOS1 
texts,  is  both  readable  and  compre- 
hensive. It  should  be  of  special  interest 
to  those  in  social  work,  for  it  challenges 
our  attention  in  every  field  of  work 
with  child  offenders  and  adolescent  de- 
linquents. As  a  text  written  by  a  col- 
lege professor  and  a  court  administra- 
tor, it  has  the  unusual  quality  of  being 
written  from  both  the  social  work  and 
sociological  point  of  view,  combining 
these  in  balanced  proportions. 

Delinquency  is  viewed  as  a  national 
problem  in  its  biological,  racial,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  aspects.  There  is 
ample  discussion  of  case  investigation, 
the  child  guidance  approach,  case  loads, 
case  records,  case  study,  and  case  work. 
These  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  deten- 
tion, institutional  care,  police  and  proba- 
tion work.  Social  work  area  projects, 
child  guidance,  coordinating  councils, 
and  the  whole  gamut  of  community  or- 
ganization are  discussed.  Also  included 
are  training  programs  for  probation  of- 
ficers and  workers  with  delinquents 
both  in  relation  to  preparation  for  en- 
tering the  field  and  to  in-service  training. 
The  authors  give  consideration  to 
such  modern  conceptions  as  the  role  of 
authority  in  dealing  with  children,  group 
therapy,  and  the  newest  methods  of  in- 
stitutional and  foster  care.  Among  the 
institutions  described  are  the  Wiltwyck 
School,  Ormsby  Village,  Hawthorne- 
Cedar  Knolls  School,  the  new  "High- 
fields"  project  in  New  Jersey,  and  British 
and  American  governmental  projects. 

Fifteen  case  histories  cover  a  wide 
range,  illustrating  such  factors  as  physi- 
cal handicap;  family  dissension;  psycho- 
pathic personality.  Other  cases  analyze 
guidance  during  the  detention  period, 
social  treatment  of  sex  delinquents,  pro- 
bation, institutional  care,  group  living, 
school  counseling,  and  so  on. 

This  book  can  be  recommended  to 
judges,  probation  officers,  social  workers, 
and  also  to  lay  persons  interested  in  this 
serious  and  growing  American  problem. 
LEON  T.  STERN 
Consultant  on  Penal  Affairs 
Pennsylvania  Citizens  Association 
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takes  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing the  forthcoming 
publication  of  the  quar- 
terly 
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GROUP 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 

sponsored  by 
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Psychotherapy 

Association 
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Send  orders  to 

INTERNATIONAL  UNIVERSITIES 
PRESS,  Inc. 

227  West  13  Street 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


For  older  people  and  those  who  care  for  them— 

GROWING  IN  THE  OLDER  YEARS 

Edited  by  Wilma  Donahue  and    Clark  Tibbitts 
203  pp.  $2.50  postpaid  in  U.S.A. 

Like  its  predecessors,  this  fresh  addition  to  the  "older  years"  series  con- 
tains papers  presented  at  a  University  of  Michigan  National  Conference 
on  Aging.  Among  its  contributors  are  Dr.  William  B.  Kountz  of  Wash- 
ington University,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Mountin  of  the  U.S.P.H.S.,  Ollie  A. 
Randall  of  the  New  York  Community  Service  Society,  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Felix  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and  Dr.  Moses  M. 
Frohlich  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  And  some  of  the  topics  discussed 
are  the  emotional  needs  of  older  people,  community  services  for  them, 
the  control  of  degenerative  diseases,  industrial  health  and  the  older 
worker,  psychiatric  techniques,  and  the  training  of  volunteers  for  com- 
muity  service  with  the  old. 

The  earlier  books  in  the  series,  both  well  received  and  appreciatively 
reviewed,  are: 

LIVING  THROUGH  THE  OLDER  YEARS 

edited  by  Clark  Tibbitts  (1949).  193  pp.  $2.00. 

PLANNING  THE  OLDER  YEARS 

edited  by  Wilma  Donahue  and  Clark  Tibbitts  (1950).  248  pp.  $2.50. 

Together,  the  "older  years"  books  provide  a  wealth  of  material  of  value 
both  for  older  people  themselves  and  for  those  who  deal  with  them  in 
either  a  private  or  a  professional  capacity. 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  BOOKSELLER,  OR  BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID 
IN  U.S.A.,  FROM  THE 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  PRESS 

311  Maynard  St. — Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


SUMMER  COURSE 
JUNE   25  AUGUST  3 

"Implementing  the  Midcentury  White  House  Conference" 

An  intensive  workshop  course  for  experienced  professional  and  other 
workers.  Community  planning  for  health,  education  and  other  social 
services  affecting  the  well-being  of  children.  Abigail  A.  Eliot,  Coordinator. 
Lectures  by  authorities  in  the  field,  observations,  discussion  groups,  indi- 
vidual projects. 

Also  courses  in  specific  methods  and  materials  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion, including  supervised  practice  teaching. 

Catalogue  College  Credit  Dormitory 

NURSERY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  OF  BOSTON 
IN  AFFILIATION  WITH  TUFTS   COLLEGE 

355  Marlborough  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SUMMER  INSTITUTE  FOR  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 
AT  WELLESLEY  INVITES  YOU  TO 

An  informal  vacation  conference 
JULY   7-21 

on  the  beautiful  country  campus  of 
Wellesley  College  on  Lake  Waban,  Mass. 

Open  to  men  and  women  of  all  vocations  interested  in  current  national 
and   international   problems   of    democracy.     Variety   of   recreation. 

Write — Dorothy  P.  Hill,  Director 

14  West  Elm  Avenue 

Wollaston,  Mass. 


JUNE     1951 
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THE   NEW   YORK   SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Columbia  University 


2  East  Ninety-First  Street 


New  York  28,  N.  Y. 


1951   SUMMER  INSTITUTE  CALENDAR 


Series  I — June  18  -  Jane  29 

1.  Current  Trends  in  Interrelating  of  Group  Work  and  Casework  Services.  .Miss  Kaiser 

2.  Program  Planning  in  Group  Work  Agency  Administration Miss    Williamson 

3.  Community  Organization  Method  in  the  Field  of  Inter-Group  Relations.  .Mr.  Cohen 

4.  Current  Trends  in  Community  Organization Mr.  Rosenberg 

5.  The  Public  Relations  of  Social  Work Mrs.  Bright 

Series  II — (For  Graduates  of  Schools  of  Social  Work) July  9  -  July  20 

6.  Educational  Methods  in  Professional  Teaching Miss  Hamilton 

7.  Supervision  in  Casework 

Section  A   Miss  Hutchinson 

Section  B    Mrs.  Austin 

8.  Advanced  Casework  with  Adults Mrs.  McElroy 

9.  Advanced  Casework  with  Adolescents Miss  Young 

10.  Advanced  Casework  with  111  and  Handicapped  Persons Miss  White 

11.  Advanced  Psychiatry  for  Social  Workers. Dr.  Green 

Series  III — July  23  -  August  3 

12.  The  Normal  Development  of  the  Child ,Dr.  Werner 

13.  Casework  with  the  Unmarried  Mother  and  Adoption  Practices Miss  Hutchinson 

14.  Current  Policies  and  Problems  in  Child  Welfare  Programs Miss  Meier 

15.  Supervision    Miss  Galloway 

APPLICATIONS  FORMS  AND  BULLETIN  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 


SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Richmond  Professional  Institute 

of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary 

*  *    * 

Graduate  Professional   Education  Leading  to  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work 

*  *     * 

Fall  Semester  Begins  September  21,  1951 

Applications  now  being  received.    Catalogue  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

*  *     * 

For  further  information,  write  to 

The  Director,  901  West  Franklin  Street 

Richmond  20,  Virginia 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Professional   Education  Leading  to  the  d»gr»»  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Wort 

Family  and  Child  Welfar. 
Social   Research 

Catalog  will  b«  sent  on  request. 
51    Commonwealth   Avenue  Botton,  Man. 


THE  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Social  Welfare 


Graduate    Professional    Program    Leading    to    the 

Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work 

******* 

Fall   Semester   Begins   September   20,    1951 

Limited    Number   of   Scholarships   and    Fellowships 

Available  for  Well  Qualified  Students 

******* 

For  Information  and  Catalogue,  writ*  to 

The  Dean,  School  of  Social  Welfare 
The  Florida  State  University 
Tallahassee,  Florida 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Division  of  Social  Welfare  Administration 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 

Applications  for  the  Autumn  semester 
1951,  'now  being  accepted. 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 

314  Lincoln  Hall  Urbana,  Illinois 
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SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Richmond  Professional  Institute 

of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary 

»    *    * 

Graduate  Professional   Education  Leading  to  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  W»rk 

*  *     * 

Fall  Semester  Begins  September  21,  1951 

Applications  now  being  received.    Catalogue  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

*  *     * 

For  further  information,  write  to 

The  Director,  901  West  Franklin  Street 

Richmond  20,  Virginia 


THE  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Social  Welfare 


Graduate    Professional    Program    Leading    to   the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work 

Fall  Semester  Begins  September  20,    1951 

Limited    Number   of  Scholarships  and   Fellowships 

Available  for  Well  Qualified  Students 

For  Information  and  Catalogue,  write  to 

The  Dean,  School  of  Social  Welfare 
The  Florida  State  University 
Tallahassee,  Florida 


Untbersatp  of  Cfjicap 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 

ACADEMIC     YEAR     1951 

Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving    complete   program    and   requirements   for 
admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Prof»»«ion«l  Education  Leading  to  the  d*gre*  ol  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  reajuest. 
51   Commonwealth  Avenue  Beaton,  Maae. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Division  of  Social  Welfare  Administration 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 

Applications  for  the  Autumn  semester 
1 95 1 ,  now  being  accepted. 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 

314  Lincoln  Hall  Urbana.  Illinois 


WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

announces 

Advanced  Programs  in  Social  Work 
beginning  September   1951 

I.  A  Third-Year  Curriculum  in  Casework,  Group 
Work  and  Community  Organization,  preparing 
for  advanced  practice,  consultation,  or  super- 
vision. 

II.  A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Social  Work,  preparing  for  leadership  in  the 
professional  field,  including  social  work  teach- 
ing and  research. 

Address  inquiries  to  THE  DEAN,  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 
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Life  Lines  of  the  Nation 


telephone  lines  are  the  life  lines  of 
be  Nation.  Day  and  night  they  unite 
lillions  of  people.  They  are  a  vital, 
icreasing  part  of  national  defense. 

Because  telephone  service  is  so  es- 
ential,  we'd  like  to  talk  to  you  very 
rankly  about  two  things  that  make  it 

assible.    They  are  reasonable  rates 

id  earnings. 

Without  reasonable  rates,  there  is 
no  way  to  continue  the  good  service 


you  know  today.  Without  reasonable 
earnings,  there  is  no  way  to  make  it 
better. 

Despite  the  billions  of  dollars  the 
Bell  System  has  spent  in  the  last  six 
years,  telephone  facilities  are  still 
heavily  loaded  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  new  construction  is 
needed.  On  top  of  the  increasing 
demands  from  the  public  are  the  vital 
needs  of  defense. 


The  money  for  new  telephone 
facilities  must  come,  in  the  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  largely  from 
investors  .  .  .  from  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  are 
willing  to  invest  their  savings  in  the 
business. 


Only  through  reasonable  earnings 
..an  the  telephone  company  attract 
the  new  money  that  is  necessary  to 
do  the  job. 


can 


BELL     TELEPHONE      SYSTEM 


Letters  from  Survey  Readers 


German  Patterns 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Gunnar  Dybwad's  in- 
teresting article  on  "Child  Care  in  Ger- 
many" in  the  March  issue  of  The  Survey 
seeks  the  explanation  of  Germany's  general 
pattern  of  child  care  in  "the  authoritarian 
values  and  principles  bred  into  the  average 
German  very  early  in  the  family  home." 
This  is  at  best  a  great  oversimplification  of 
a  very  complex  interactional  pattern  of 
psychological,  social,  and  economic  forces. 
It  certainly  offers  no  explanation  for  the 
trends  under  the  Weimar  Republic. 

Without  taking  the  historical  develop- 
ment into  account  an  understanding  of  the 
differences  in  the  approach  to  welfare 
problems  between  Germany  and  the  USA 
is  impossible.  In  Germany,  the  development 
of  community  resources  for  socially  handi- 
capped groups  and  the  provision  of  fairly 
adequate  public  assistance  budgets  took 
precedence  over  the  development  of  tech- 
niques for  working  with  the  individual. 
The  field  of  child  care  was  built  on  a 
very  broad  basis,  reaching  out  to  compara- 
tively large  groups  and  providing  minimum 
services  from  taxpayer's  money.  Only  the 
very  first  steps  had  been  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  developing  techniques  for  working 
with  the  individual  when  Hitler  came  into 
power. 

In  the  United  States,  the  development 
followed  the  opposite  pattern.  The  case- 
work techniques  invented  by  private  agen- 
cies became  more  and  more  refined  and 
available  to  fewer  and  fewer  people.  The 
development  of  the  public  social  services 
received  impetus  through  the  depression  of 
the  Thirties.  The  execution  of  many  of 
these  services  is  in  many  communities  at 
present  practically  untouched  by  modern 
principles  of  mental  hygiene  and  person- 
ality development. 

"The  fact  that  children  have  rights"  was 
programatically  acknowledged  in  the  Ger- 
man Reichsjugendwohlfartsgesetz  (Child 
Welfare  Law)  in  the  early  Twenties.  The 
protective  legislation  built  around  the  child 
born  out  of  wedlock  was  mainly  based  on 
the  recognition  of  those  rights.  Cash  relief 
in  public  welfare  and  with  it  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  client  has  a  right  to  relief 
and  a  right  to  spend  this  relief  as  he  sees 
fit  was  established  and  put  into  practice  in 
the  early  Twenties  in  the  Reich sfuersor- 
gegesetz  (German  General  Welfare  Law), 
at  a  time  when  cash  relief  was  almost  un- 
heard of  in  the  USA. 

Again  it  seems  oversimplified  to  explain 
the  lack  of  joint  planning  conferences  be- 
tween agencies  by  "authoritarianism  as  a 
culture  pattern."  I  remember  many  plan- 
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ning  conferences  from  pre-Hitler  days  in 
Germany  between  members  of  different 
agencies. 

That  the  Quakers  wherever  they  have 
gone  have  been  successful  and  generally 
held  in  high  esteem  is  among  other  things 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  never  attempt  to 
change  long  established  cultural  ways.  That 
their  completely  unauthoritarian  methods 
are  so  well  accepted  in  Germany  seems  in 
itself  to  disprove  the  theory  of  the  inbred 
authoritarian  personality  patterns  of  the 
average  German. 

HANNA  HELUNGER  MEISSNER 
Purdue  University 
Lajayette,  Indiana 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Miss  Meissner's  theme  has 
been  expressed  by  many  others.  She  speaks 
vaguely  of  historical  development,  refers  to 
the  Weimar  Republic,  and  ends  with  a 
seemingly  categorical  denial  of  German 
authoritarianism. 

As  regards  historical  development  Miss 
Meissner  might  do  well  to  study  the  signifi- 
cant contribution  made  by  T.  W.  Adorno 
and  Associates,  or  she  might  ponder  which 
psychological  factors  motivated  a  large 
number  of  Germans  100  years  ago  to  come 


here  at  a  time  when  authoritarianism  was 
developing  its  strangle  hold  in  their  home- 
land. 

The  Weimar  Republic  indeed  developed 
some  splendid  liberal  trends  but  they  were 
by  far  overshadowed  by  the  symbols  of 
authoritarianism,  the  Kaiser's  arrogant  civil 
service  and  narrow-minded  judiciary  which 
remained  in  power. 

Miss  Meissner  points  to  democratic  ele- 
ments in  German  welfare  work.  German 
teachers  do  the  same  for  education,  attorneys 
for  the  field  of  law,  and  ministers  claim  it 
for  the  church.  Yet  between  1930  and  1934 
almost  65,000,000  Germans  could  not  keep 
from  "following  the  leader"  into  a  path 
that  unmistakably  led  to  the  uttermost 
depths  of  human  depravity.  Why? 

Americans  who  concern  themselves  deep- 
ly with  the  German  problem  are  not  "hur- 
rah patriots"  desirous  of  imposing  their 
own  ways.  They  readily  acknowledge  our 
limited  achievements  in  realizing  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life,  but  hope  better  under- 
standing of  Germany's  fate  will  awaken  in 
American  citizens  greater  appreciation  of 
living  democracy  as  related  to  personality 
development. 
Lansing,  Mich.  GUNNAR  DYBWAD 


"The  Bible  and  Public  Welfare" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
an  editorial  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Survey, 
which  is  an  adverse  criticism  of  a  pamphlet 
which  I  wrote  and  which  was  published  by 
the  Foundation  for  Economic  Education, 
entitled  "Charity— Biblical  and  Political." 

To  confute  my  contention  that  charity, 
which  I  defined  as  the  act  of  loving  all 
men  as  brothers  because  they  are  the  sons 
of  God,  precludes  the  use  of  the  power  of 
taxation  wielded  by  the  coercion  of  the  state 
as  a  means  to  its  accomplishment,  you  pose 
two  questions  which  I  submit  are  irrelevant 
in  their  context,  and  becloud  the  issue. 

You  ask — "Would  it  be  more  sordid  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  rise  up 
and  demand  urgently  that  Congress  send 
wheat  to  India  than  it  would  for  them 
to  read  at  their  well  laden  breakfast  tables 
of  the  people  to  whom  they  have  sent  no 
aid  dying  of  hunger  on  the  streets  and 
along  the  roads  of  India?" 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  pamphlet  was 
to  state  that  the  true  alternative  to  govern- 
ment action  is  that  the  Christian  people  of 
America  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  personal,  or  voluntary  associa- 
tional,  response  to  the  real  need  of  starva- 
tion wherever  it  may  exist  because  I  be- 
lieve that  adequate  response  always  has 


been,  and  always  will  be,  made  to  such  a 
call.  I  believe  that  the  only  meaning  of 
such  a  gift  rests  in  its  voluntary  response 
for  it  must  contain  a  spiritual  meaning, 
and  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  use  of 
money  that  it  has  taken  by  force  from 
those  who  are  unwilling  that  it  should  be 
taken  from  them  and  used  for  a  purpose 
decided  upon  by  others. 

Your  other  question  relates  to  the  depres- 
sion. "Were  the  people  who  sought  food 
for  themselves  in  others'  garbage  cans,  be- 
fore public  programs  got  under  way,  more 
degraded  by  this  experience  or  by  the 
chance  that  the  public  programs  gave  them 
to  get  on  their  feet  again?" 

Again,  you  present  a  false  alternative.  I 
know  from  personal  experience  as  a  parish 
minister  that  when  I  started  a  relief  com- 
mission in  1931  in  my  church,  as  other 
ministers  also  did,  I  received  a  tremendous 
response.  If  that  concept  had  been  able  to 
develop  and  spread  through  all  the  churches 
of  America  one  of  the  greatest  spiritual 
movements  of  life  would  have  taken  place. 
Instead,  the  secular  voices  immediately  de- 
manded that  the  state  be  given  the  right 
to  act  in  this  task  which  can  only  be  truly 
accomplished  by  individuals,  or  voluntary 
associations  of  individuals,  motivated  by 
the  religious  imperatives  of  faith,  and  so 
(Continued  on  page  307) 
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the  whole  plan  of  church  action  was  de- 
stroyed by  state  action.  The  transfer  of 
such  a  privilege  and  responsibility  from  re- 
ligion to  the  state  was  a  tragedy  because 
the  power  bequeathed  to  the  state  at  that 
time  has  grown  until  the  anomalous  title 
of  the  welfare  state  has  been  ingrained  into 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  a  whole  generation. 
It  has  been  a  denial  of  the  Christian  faith, 
for  nowhere  in  the  Gospel  can  one  find 
the  declaration  that  man  has  a  right  to 
transfer  his  personal  responsibility  from 
himself  to  the  state,  or  to  coerce  by  state 
action  those  who  are  unwilling  to  share  in 
the  obligations  of  service  to  humanity. 

You  also  say  that  free  peoples  have  the 
right  to  tax  themselves  and  establish  pro- 
grams te  cope  with  misery,  and  that  to 
deny  it  is  to  belittle  the  human  spirit. 
That  is  not  true  for  two  reasons.  One  is 
that  by  taxation  a  group  does  not  merely 
tax  the  members  of  that  group;  they  tax 
all  others  by  coercion,  even  those  who 
oppose  the  use  of  their  money  for  what 
other  people  may  decide  to  be  the  goods  of 
life.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  right  for 
even  a  majority  to  coerce  others  to  its 
form  of  religious  belief  or  social  action? 

And  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  to  deny 
the  state  this  right  belittles  the  human 
spirit.  It  is  the  proponent  of  the  welfare 
state  who  belittles  the  human  spirit  for  it  is 
he  who  refuses  to  believe  that  the  human 
spirit  will  respond  compassionately  and  in- 
telligently without  the  whip  and  lash  of 
the  power  of  the  state  to  tax  and  con- 
fiscate. 

But  it  is  most  disheartening  to  find  that 
nowhere  in  this  editorial  is  there  any  recog- 
nition of  the  central  thesis  of  my  appeal. 
It  is  that  not  only  should  there  be  a  com- 
plete response  of  people  of  all  religious 
faiths  to  the  real  needs  of  mankind,  but 
that  if  such  a  call  is  made  to  such  Christian 
vocation  in  the  name  of  Christ  the  re- 
sponse will  be  overwhelming.  It  is  be- 
cause of  such  a  faith  that  the  generations 
have  heard  the  call,  founded  their  churches, 
established  the  voluntary  associations  of 
social  helpfulness,  and  sent  forth  the  mis- 
sionaries across  the  whole  wide  world  to 
give  the  cup  of  cold  water,  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  body  and  mind  and  spirit, 
of  which  Christ  spoke.  State  welfare,  and 
Point  Four  world  programs,  lack  that 
essential  testimony  and  witness. 

Surely  it  is  not  possible  that  any  Christian 
clergyman,  or  any  Christian  layman,  Protes- 
tant or  Catholic,  would  deny  the  validity 
of  such  a  thesis  for  if  he  did,  it  would  be 
an  admittance  of  the  defeat  of  that  Chris- 
tian sense  of  vocation  and  dedication  to 
which  he  has  given  the  devotion  of  his 
life.  He  would  be  declaring  that  he  actu- 
ally believes  that  it  takes  the  coercive  power 
of  the  secular  state  to  realize  among  people 
the  response  te  Christian  conviction  and  to 
the  call  of  Christ.  I,  as  a  Christian  minis- 
ter, do  not  intend  to  make  such  a  declara- 
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tion,  and  I  trust  that,  after  thought  and 
consideration,  you  will  agree  that  I  should 
not.  RUSSELL  J.  CLINCHY 

The  Center  Church,  Hurtjord,  Connecticut 

[Dr.  Clinchy  seems  to  have  misunderstood 
the  premise  of  the  editorial:  that  protective 
action  through  government  in  a  highly 
complex  society  such  as  we  have  today 
does  not  preclude  voluntary  action  by  in- 
dividuals; that  it  is  possible  to  have  both 
as  we  do  have  both  today.  Few  would 
argue  with  Dr.  Clinchy's  point  that  man 
has  a  personal  responsibility  for  voluntary 
effort.  The  editorial,  however,  suggested 
that  it  belittled  the  human  spirit  to  contend 
that  collective  steps  taken  through  demo- 


cratic procedures  dry  up  man's  capacity  for* 
love  (charity)  and  his  opportunites  to  ex- 
press these  through  voluntary  action. 

Many  people  will  be  unable  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Clinchy's  contention  that  when  a  demo- 
cratic society  levies  taxes  it  robs  the 
minority  who  may  not  want  to  pay  the 
taxes.  Under  a  highly  industrialized  society 
the  methods  that  produce  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  and  of  individuals  also  produce 
the  hazards  of  human  misery:  depression 
and  unemployment;  unemployment  in  old 
age;  industrial  accidents;  occupational  dis- 
ease; overcrowded  living  conditions  and 
consequent  health  hazards.  To  tax  to 
alleviate  or  prevent  such  conditions  is  not 
(Continued  on  page  335) 
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A  group  of  undergraduates,  a  teacher  on  the  sidelines,  meet  to 
thresh  out  some  of  the  urgent  issues  of  today — and  tomorrow 


Youth  in  the  World  It  Faces 


THE  United  States  has  committed  itself  to  a  policy 
of  defending  freedom  against  aggression — a  bur- 
den which  may  inevitably  fall  most  heavily  on  the 
young  people  of  the  nation,  particularly  young  men. 
This  may  mean  only  a  temporary  disruption  of  other- 
wise normal  pursuits  or  it  may  mean  a  complete  abro- 
gation of  planned  careers  or  even  of  life  itself. 

In  March  The  Survey  carried  a  symposium,  "Serv- 
ice in  Time  of  Crisis,"  in  which  eleven  prominent 
persons  whose  work  brings  them  into  close  associa- 
tion with  young  people  gave  their  opinions  on  what 
this  country  should  do  to  support  youth  in  meeting 
the  serious  responsibilities  ahead.  The  suggestions 
ranged  from  plans  to  equalize  the  burden  through 
universal  military  service,  drafting  of  women,  stabiliza- 
tion of  prices,  to  conscious  effort  to  place  more  em- 
phasis on  positive  values,  spiritual  strengths — "a  law 
of  love  in  human  relations." 

But  what  do  the  young  people  themselves  think  as 


they  face  the  murky  future  and  the  tremendous  load 
of  responsibility  being  thrust  on  them? 

In  an  effort  to  find  out,  The  Survey  sent  queries 
to  30  young  people  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
in  colleges,  Y's,  unions;  and  received  24  replies,  some 
published  herewith,  others  to  appear  in  August.  The 
young  people  were  asked  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  could  be  done  to  give  you  a  greater  feel- 
ing of  assurance  in  facing  the  future? 

2.  What  are  your  concrete  suggestions  for  spread- 
ing the  burden  over  the  population  as  a  whole? 

3.  Do   you   think   exemption   from   military  service 
for  any  reason  other  than  disability  is  justified? 

4.  What  share  of  responsibility  do  you  think  young 
women  should  take?   Should  their  service  be  compul- 
sory or  voluntary? 

5.  What  values  do  you  think  justify  the  sacrifices 
being  demanded  of  your  generation? 


Values  worth  defending  .  .  . 

ON    A    CERTAIN    DAY     IN     1944    WHEN    WE    PULLED     OFF    A 

target  in  the  Southern  Philippines,  the  turret  gunner  on  my 
wing  plane  unnecessarily  turned  his  guns  on  a  mother  and 
her  son  plowing  with  their  water  buffalo.  As  one  who  has 
since  acquired  a  family,  I  feel  more  than  ever  before  the 
enormity  of  war.  And  yet,  with  considerable  inner  conflict, 
I  still  say  there  is  a  point  at  which  I  am  willing  again  to 
fight.  All  I  ask  is  that  we  emphasize  the  fact  that  tolerance 
and  freedom  are  more  important  in  international  relations 
than  the  desire  of  any  nation  to  remake  others  in  their  own 
image. 

The  institutions  of  Western  democracies  are  of  value  only 
in  so  far  as  they  help  one  man  to  think  more  highly  of  an- 
other man  greatly  different  from  him.  Our  cultural  heritage 
and  opportunities  for  aesthetic  expression  make  it  possible  to 
live  a  rich  personal  life,  if  we  regard  free  communication, 
tolerance,  and  cooperative  efforts  as  the  rules  of  social  inter- 
course. These  values  in  our  life  are  definitely  worth  defend- 
ing militarily;  others,  such  as  our  competitive  drives  and 
materialistic  outlook,  are  not. 

Selection  of  mobilization  methods  should  implement  rather 
than  destroy  our  values.  And  every  person  must  be  per- 
mitted whatever  recess  or  vacation  from  war  is  possible  or 
we  will  squeeze  out  of  ourselves  as  human  beings  the  very 
things  that  make  us  worth  saving.  A  man  fully  occupied 
for  a  long  while  with  thoughts  of  how  to  wage  war  will 
never  find  within  himself  the  resources  for  peace. 

World  War  II  veterans  with  long  service  and  combat  duty 
should  be  exempted  from  compulsory  military  service  as  long 
as  possible. 

A  crisis  should  not  stampede  us  into  universal  military 
training;  this  is  a  very  serious  step  for  a  democracy  to  take. 

The  armed  services  should  consider  their  policies  in  rela- 
tion to  maintaining  democracy  at  home  as  well  as  to  pre- 
paredness. Many  service  jobs  could  be  given  to  civilians  be- 
cause they  are  not  necessary  to  an  overseas  fighting  unit  and 
because  the  discipline  and  training  of  army  life  are  not  re- 


quired to  perform  them.  Instead  of  setting  minimum  re- 
quirements for  induction,  there  should  be  a  scale  of  mini- 
mum requirements  related  to  the  demands  of  different  assign- 
ments within  the  service. 

Full  legal  and  administrative  recognition  should  be  given 
to  conscientious  objectors.  They,  like  monks  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  may  be  carrying  the  threads  of  civilization. 

Women  should  not  be  subject  to  compulsory  induction. 
Too  many  problems  have  arisen  because  of  rapid  shifts  in 
the  role  of  women  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

War  industry  should  be  located  in  areas  of  labor  force 
surplus.  Vocational  testing,  and  relocation  services  by  USES 
should  be  greatly  expanded  in  order  to  lead  rather  than  com- 
pel people  to  work  in  war  industry.  Those  responsible  for 
war  production  should  not  be  primarily  responsible  for  man- 
power policy.  RAYMOND  MUNTS,  AGE  27 
Educational  director 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO,  Wilt(es-Barre,  Pa. 

Selective  service  that  is  selective  .   .   , 

YOUNG     MEN     LACK     ASSURANCE     TODAY     BECAUSE     OF     THE 

inconsistency  in  policies  of  Selective  Service  Administra- 
tion. Requirements  for  deferment  vary  from  one  area  to 
another,  depending  upon  whimsicalities  of  draft  board  mem- 
bers. The  selective  service  laws  are  constantly  changing.  A 
more  farsighted  policy  must  be  adopted  that  will  set  definite 
stipulations  as  to  deferment  and  the  age  at  which  men  will 
be  called.  Perhaps  men  should  be  required  to  serve  a  speci- 
fied length  of  time,  with  the  man  who  is  to  serve  being 
given  some  option  as  to  when  he  would  like  to  serve.  We 
must  continue  our  fight  against  aggression.  To  cease  this 
fight  would  further  destroy  assurance! 

All  must  serve,  but  not  all  can  serve  to  best  advantage  in 
the  armed  forces.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  those 
who  could  best  serve  out  of  these  forces  be  not  inducted  into 
the  services.  Our  country  should  receive  from  our  people 
the  services  they  are  most  capable  of  giving.  In  a  time  of  all- 
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out  warfare,  if  such  a  time  should  come,  a  countrywide 
placement  testing  program  should  be  inaugurated  for  young 
and  old,  men  and  women,  to  recommend  all  persons  for  their 
best  qualified  positions,  at  a  most  needed  location.  Selective 
service  should  be  SELECTIVE  service.  No  talent  can  be 
wasted ! 

As  the  present  set-up  operates,  if  the  army  needs  a  ma- 
chinist and  there  is  none  available,  instead  of  drafting  a 
machinist,  it  drafts  the  man  whose  number  is  next,  no  matter 
what  his  occupation.  This  is  waste!  Men  who  are  serving 
a  long  range  good  for  their  country  outside  of  the  armed 
forces  should  not  be  pressed  into  service  unless  their  special 
services  are  needed  even  more  in  the  armed  forces. 

If  the  services  of  men  are  to  be  compulsory,  the  services  of 
women  should  likewise  be  compulsory.  The  burden  should 
be  divided  according  to  capabilities. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  by  fighting  for  freedom  elsewhere 
in  the  world  we  do  not  sacrifice  freedom  at  home. 

CARLETON  OPGAARD,  AGE  22 
Valley  City  State  Teachers  College,  North  Dakota 

A  wholesale  conscription  program  .  .  . 

AMERICA  is  OBVIOUSLY  CONFRONTED  WITH  A  SITUATION 
which  has  placed  a  tremendous  burden  on  our  people.  Since  the 
problem  is  immediately  concerned  with  militaristic  action,  the 
young  men  of  the  nation  are  most  heavily  hit,  for  they  are 
the  ones  who  must  face  actual  conflict. 

In  order  to  spread  the  burden  of  war  over  the  entire 
population  it  would  seem  necessary  to  invoke  a  wholesale 
drafting  procedure  on  the  population  into  various  positions, 
both  military  and  civilian.  In  this  way,  the  burden  of  war 
is  spread  and  the  question  of  compulsory  service  for  women 
is  considered. 

Such  a  wholesale  conscription  program  would  so  unite 
the  nation  into  a  machine-like  structure,  efficient  and  pur- 
poseful, that  any  individual  could  be  confident  in  his  posi- 
tion as  far  as  this  place  in  the  machine  would  allow.  We 
must  agree  that  a  soldier  on  the  battlefield  can  have  only 
limited  assurance  of  his  welfare. 

Should  young  men  be  exempted  from  military  service?  Any 
person  of  any  age  should  be  exempted  from  military  com- 
pulsion if  he  is  of  value  to  the  nation  in  some  other  capacity. 
Can  we  deny  that  we  need  teachers,  scientists,  doctors,  states- 
men, and  the  like?  We  cannot  afford  to  disrupt  lives  to 
the  extent  that  the  nation  will  suffer  in  the  end.  We  must 
consider  aptitudes,  ambitions,  and  progress  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  these  ambitions  before  we  can  consign  a  person  to 
physical  danger. 

If  the  nation  has  decided  to  achieve  an  end  in  a  given 
way,  it  becomes  the  obligation  of  every  citizen  to  aid  in  the 
advancement  of  this  policy.  Many  values  justify  the  sacrifices 
which  must  be  made.  Our  way  of  life  justifies  them.  We 
are  obligated  to  defend  it.  However,  no  values  can  justify 
sacrificing  the  younger  generation  alone.  After  all,  we  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  We  are  asked,  should  be  asked, 
and  must  be  asked,  however,  to  sacrifice  in  harmony  with 
everyone  else  in  the  country,  old  and  young,  in  order  to 
grapple  with  the  enemy,  and  turn  chaos  into  order,  discord 
into  harmony,  war  into  peace. 
Tus\egee  Institute,  Alabama  HOWARD  WAXWOOD,  ACE  20 

Confidence  in  my  generation  .  .  . 

WHETHER  MY  FUTURE  is  TO  BECOME  A  NEWSPAPERMAN  AS 
I  have  planned  or  whether,  because  of  the  United  States 
policy  of  defending  freedom  against  aggression,  I  am  destined 
to  spend  the  next  few  years  in  service,  I  do  not  have  any 
strong  lack  of  assurance  in  my  future. 

At  the  moment,  for  me  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  I  am 
going  to  spend  at  least  twenty-six  months  in  the  service. 
Right  now,  I  can  only  plan  on  twenty-six  months  and  think 


of  my  career  in  relation  to  that.  Atomic  attack  is  a  possi- 
bility— but  it  is  a  possibility  that  will  have  to  be  faced  when 
it  becomes  a  reality. 

Confidence  in  my  ability  to  adjust  myself  to  any  situation — 
confidence  in  my  whole  generation — is,  I  think,  the  most 
realistic  aid  possible  in  building  my  feeling  of  assurance  in 
facing  the  future. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  what  concrete  steps  can  be  taken  to 
spread  the  burden  over  the  population  as  a  whole,  but  I  am 
sure  the  spreading  must  be  done  on  an  individual  basis.  The 
fundamental  unit  of  a  democratic  state  is  the  individual. 

Even  in  times  of  emergency  I  think  there  are  many  profes- 
sions which  deserve  or  demand  exemptions  from  military 
service.  Unless  it  is  an  absolute  struggle  for  survival,  no 
war  should  be  allowed  to  destroy  our  educational  system  or 
depopulate  our  churches  and  municipal  governments. 

Some  means  of  adjusting  wages  should  be  worked  out  so 
that  the  soldier  risking  his  life  is  not  being  discriminated 
against  in  favor  of  a  factory  worker  drawing  down  high 
wages.  But  under  no  circumstances  should  everyone  be  im- 
pressed into  the  service  to  the  detriment  of  our  national 
culture. 

In  time  of  war,  women  should  bear  that  portion  of  the 
responsibility  they  are  naturally  suited  to.  Whatever  jobs 
women  can  do  as  efficiently  as  men,  should  be  done  by  women 
if  need  be.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to  draft  them  to  do 
their  share.  But  in  peacetime  I  see  no  reason  for  a  similar 
measure. 

I  find  it  almost  embarrassing  to  tick  off  what  values  justify 
what  may  be  required  of  me.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they  are  those  which  are  part  of  everything  I  am  by  my 
heritage  and  training.  These  are  the  values  which  make 
my  daily  life  worth  living  and  which  I  have  a  duty  to  defend. 

JAMES  C.  O'NEILL,  ACE  23 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University 

Values  are  irrelevant  .  .  . 

WE    HAVE    NEVER    KNOWN    WHAT    IT    IS    TO    HAVE    SECURITY 

and  so  we  continue  to  exist  without  really  missing  it.  When 
we  were  children  we  had  the  depression,  then  followed  the 
second  World  War;  after  that  came  this  strange  interlude. 

The  thing  that  would  make  most  of  us  feel  more  secure  is 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on.  We  want  to  know  if  there 
is  going  to  be  another  war  and  what  our  government's  de- 
mands are  going  to  be  on  this  generation.  The  boys  par- 
ticularly feel  a  lack  of  assurance  because  they  don't  know 
when  and  if  they  are  going  to  be  called  into  army  service. 

What  we  need  is  universal  military  training  and  we  needed 
that  a  long  time  ago!  If  boys  were  taken  after  they  had 
finished  high  school  for  a  period  of  two  years  I  think  it 
would  do  everyone  a  service.  Once  the  boy  entered  college 
he  would  not  have  to  worry  about  having  to  disrupt  his  edu- 
cation in  the  middle  except  in  the  case  of  an  all-out  war. 
The  country  on  the  other  hand  would  feel  more  secure 
knowing  we  have  a  trained  army  to  call  on  in  case  of 
emergency. 

I  think  young  women  should  take  their  share  of  the  war 
burden,  but  military  service  should  remain  on  a  voluntary 
level.  A  compulsory  service  for  home  work,  industries,  and 
jobs  would  be  all  right  with  some  qualifications.  Mothers 
with  children  under  twelve  should  be  allowed  to  stay  at 
home  unless  some  other  capable  person  could  assume  care 
of  the  children.  Preferences  should  be  considered  in  drafting 
women  into  clerical  work,  nursing,  research,  and  the  like. 

The  question  on  values  is  irrelevant.  Do  we  have  any 
choice?  We  have  to  fight,  we  have  to  accept  the  demands 
made  upon  us.  None  of  the  political  parties  has  a  clear-cut 
platform  of  values  and  principles.  What  we  are  really  fight- 
ing for  is  our  lives.  However,  if  we  are  clear  about  our 
rights  as  human  beings  with  God-given  free  will,  of  course, 
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our  sacrifices  are  justified.  Since  each  individual  has  his 
own  set  of  beliefs  and  values,  a  question  on  values  has  to 
be  answered  personally. 

Democracy  is  not  perfect,  neither  is  communism:  Americans 
will  fight  for  democracy  and  Russians  will  fight  for  com- 
munism. However,  in  this  country  we  have  principles  like 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  These  "values"  can- 
not be  upheld  by  suppressing  antidemocratic  talk  and  intel- 
lectual socialism.  If  we  try  this,  one  of  these  days  we  will 
find  that  the  values  we  were  fighting  for  got  lost  in  the 
shuffle.  JOAN  CHAMBERLAIN,  ACE  18 

Sweet  Briar  College,  Virginia 

No  exemptions  should  be  allowed  .  .  . 

THE    GREATEST    ASSURANCE    FOR    THE    FUTURE    WOULD    BE    A 

definition  of  where  we  are  going!  The  political  parties  are 
such  that  no  clear-cut  policy  can  be  defined.  If  our  only 
objective  is  to  defeat  communism,  regardless  of  the  values 
sacrificed — then  let  us  say  so,  and  shed  no  tears  over  the 
abrogations  of  our  cherished  freedoms.  If  our  goal  is  what 
we  broadcast  abroad,  then  let  us  initiate  these  reforms  at 
home. 

Rationing,  controls,  taxes,  wage  and  price  ceilings  seem 
to  be  the  only  method  for  spreading  the  burden.  The  prob- 
lem to  equate  the  gun  and  the  plow  or  the  tax  form,  is  a 
difficult  one,  but  a  job  that  must  be  done.  Realizing  the 
immensity  of  trying  to  spread  the  burden  equally,  I  can 
see  the  only  stanch  reliance  must  be  on  the  firmness  of  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people.  Let  us  institute  a  system 
of  courts  to  punish  the  corporation  or  farmer,  or  black  mar- 
keteer that  would  bleed  us  while  we  struggle. 

There  should  be  no  exemption  from  military  service!  If 
it  is  an  essential  industry,  let  the  army  supply  the  manpower. 
If  it  is  a  disability,  let  the  army  place  the  handicapped  where 
the  least  loss  will  occur.  If  the  army  is  to  use  the  colleges 
for  officer  training,  let  it  set  the  standards.  Certainly  the 
army  needs  intelligent  men,  and  a  privileged  intelligentsia  is 
not  in  keeping  with  our  American  tradition. 

To  draft  the  women  would  be  to  encroach  on  the  folk- 
ways of  our  society.  The  burden  for  the  army  would  be  tre- 
mendous. The  destruction  of  the  American  family,  and  the 
danger  of  increased  immorality  are  not  worth  the  assets  to 
be  gained. 

The  promise  that  justifies  the  sacrifices  made  on  my 
generation,  is  that  out  of  this  melee  will  come  a  declaration 
of  independence  for  all  the  participants.  In  view  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  last  great  war,  I  feel  this  hope  is  justified. 
The  ability  to  debate  is  one  value  worth  fighting  for.  This 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  basic  ideals,  stated  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Declaration  of  Independence,  offers 
a  value  worth  the  sacrifice.  KARL  J.  PARRISH,  AGE  23 

Mil/mi  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

(ore  information  .  .  . 
ADEQUATE  KNOWLEDGE  is  THE  ONE  FACTOR  THAT  SEEMS  TO 
ve  been  neglected  in  the  entire  area  of  assuring  the  future 
maturity  of  the  young  adults   in  the  United   States.     Until 
we  young  people  can  become  aware  of  what  the  future  may 
hold   for   us,   and   until   we  are   informed   as   to   the  exact 
measures  that  the  educational,  social,  and  governmental  in- 
stitutions are  taking,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  of  us  to 
define  our  own  position. 

Though  military  decisions  cannot  always  be  disclosed,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  know  the  fundamental  philosophies 
and  ideals  of  our  military  leaders,  upon  which  military  de- 
cisions will  be  based. 

Education  is  the  channel  through  which  the  burdens  of 
our  age  can  be  spread  over  the  population  as  a  whole.  The 
people  must  realize  the  graveness  of  our  situation,  and 
exactly  what  defeat  would  mean  in  relation  to  our  American 


way  of  life.  Too  often  we  take  the  freedoms  of  this  country 
as  lightly  as  the  melody  of  the  latest  "hit"  record,  and  hum 
gaily  along,  oblivious  of  what  the  loss  of  these  freedoms 
would  actually  mean  to  us  in  our  everyday  living. 

The  entire  area  of  military  service  and  exemption  has  been 
one  of  complete  confusion  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  Certainly  no  thinking  people  would  even  suggest 
that  college  education  opportunities  be  thrust  into  a  corner, 
and  everyone  be  required  to  carry  arms. 

The  present  methods  of  selecting  young  men  for  military 
service  are  confusing,  inadequate,  and  unjust.  What  is  vitally 
needed  is  one  definite  policy,  which  will  require  a  minimum 
of  altering  and  which  treats  all  young  men  uniformly,  re- 
gardless of  their  socio-economic  position. 

Educational  opportunities  must  continue  for  those  men 
who  are  mentally,  not  financially  capable.  The  armed  services 
would  be  wise  to  set  up  a  program  similar  to  the  one  in 
World  War  II,  through  which  young  men  could  go  to  school 
while  in  uniform.  Otherwise,  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States  will  become  the  hunting  grounds  of  numerous 
"slackers,"  and  men  will  be  forced  by  social  pressure  to  en- 
ter the  service  and  discontinue  their  education  even  though 
they  are  qualified  to  continue. 

Young  women  should  share  the  responsibility  of  this 
crisis  by  attempting  to  adjust  emotionally  to  the  demands 
of  war.  Compulsory  military  service  for  women  should  be 
delayed  until  absolutely  necessary.  There  are  many  other 
ways  that  women  may  be  of  service  immediately. 

Women  may  be  employed  by  industries  to  free  men  for 
military  service.  Young  women  should  attempt  above  all 
else  to  retain  their  moral,  religious,  and  emotional  health, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  future  children. 

The  sacrifices  being  demanded  of  our  generations  are  jus- 
tified by  the  knowledge  that  we  are  championing  the  right 
of  free  people  to  live  in  peace,  without  fear  of  aggression. 
West  Virginia  University  SUE  GATHER,  AGE  21 

A  boycott  of  aggressors  .  .  . 

TODAY  AMID  A  WORLD  OF  CONFUSION  THE  ONE  THOUGHT 
predominant  in  everyone's  mind  is  the  hope  for  an  eternal 
and  just  peace.  I  long  to  see  the  United  Nations  work  to- 
gether. If  a  country  does  start  a  war,  I  want  the  United 
Nations  to  set  up  a  boycott  on  all  its  imports  and  exports, 
to  isolate  this  force  of  evil  from  peace-loving  countries. 

The  word  "burden"  covers  a  general  classification.  If  I 
think  of  burdens  pertaining  to -this  nation,  I  think  of  the 
homeless,  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  needy.  I  think  of  the 
graft  of  corrupt  politics  taking  money  from  the  working- 
man's  pockets  to  fatten  people  who  are  not  even  citizens.  I 
heartily  endorse  the  racket  probe  committees.  I  want  to  see 
a  more  stable  administration.  I  condemn  the  creation  of  new 
administration  jobs  for  votes.  I  believe  that  the  entire  edu- 
cational system  should  be  revised.  Let  the  youth  submit  to 
tests  when  they  are  in  grade  school,  and  then  begin  to  pre- 
pare them  for  what  they  are  fitted.  The  building  of  greater 
YMCA  world  service  organizations  and  of  local  organiza- 
tions, similar  to  them,  would  establish  human  relations  among 
the  needy  nations  of  the  world. 

I  believe  one  year  of  military  life  would  not  do  anyone  a 
great  deal  of  harm.  It  helps  a  person  understand  how  people 
from  every  walk  of  life  work  together  and  why  military 
service  is  essential  to  his  well-being.  When  he  leaves,  he 
will  have  an  open  mind  on  just  what  he  wants  to  do  in 
life — his  conception  of  life  will  be  broad.  He  knows  that 
whatever  he  may  enter  in  civilian  life,  he  is  doing  for  his 
benefit  and  his  country's  sake. 

The  women  of  today  have  not  changed  from  the  women 
of  yesteryears.  Many  want  to  be  married  and  have  a  definite 
security.  Others  choose  careers  for  assurance.  All  have  re- 
sponsibility. Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  country 
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have  we  so  many  working  women.  Their  service,  however, 
should  not  be  compulsory. 

Where  else  but  in  the  United  States  can  people  secure  the 
four  freedoms?  How  many  people  elsewhere  can  talk  against 
their  leaders  or  quit  their  occupations  and  stay  free?  Where 
else  can  newcomers  from  other  lands  establish  a  business  and 
be  leaders  in  their  chosen  field?  This  country,  blessed  by 
God  from  its  beginning,  shows  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
that  as  long  as  men  and  women  work  together  freely,  they 
can  build  gigantic  empires.  Whatever  the  demand  on  our 
generation,  the  sacrifice  will  be  small  for  value  received. 

JOHN  HOGAN,  AGE  23 
YMCA   member,  Carnegie,  Pennsylvania 

Continuity  in  cultural  development  .  .  . 

I     WOULD     HAVE     A     GREATER      FEELING     OF     ASSURANCE     IN 

facing  the  future  if  the  power  of  the  United  Nations  were 
increased.  Every  country  should  be  represented  and  allowed 
to  participate.  The  United  Nations  should  be  given  control 
over  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Within  the  United  States, 
government  officials  should  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation  rather  than  for  personal  gain. 

Educators,  statesmen,  and  other  leaders  should  practice  and 
teach  tolerance  of  all  nations  and  races.  At  the  same  time 
practical  measures  should  be  taken  to  improve  conditions  in 
this  country — better  housing  for  the  poor;  fair  and  equal 
treatment  of  minority  groups. 

The  United  States  should  give  aid  to  countries  in  need. 
Farmers  and  manufacturers  should  be  urged  to  full  produc- 
tion; income  taxes  and  corporation  taxes  should  be  sharply 
graduated;  wages  and  prices  should  be  controlled. 

The  whole  issue  of  military  service  should  be  reexamined. 
It  is  unwise  to  draft  all  young  men.  Ideally,  each  person 
should  do  the  job  for  which  he  is  best  suited,  and  although 
this  may  be  impossible  it  is  certainly  possible  and  necessary 
to  allow  some  young  men  to  continue  with  their  education, 
others  to  continue  in  their  jobs  so  that  there  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  continuity  in  the  cultural  development  of  the 
nation. 

It  is  important  that  we  plan  for  the  future  of  the  country, 
nor  for  war.  As  long  as  all  young  men  are  forced  into 
military  service  so  that  their  ideas  and  values  are  colored 
by  an  emphasis  on  destruction  rather  than  on  constructive 
living  this  cannot  be  achieved. 

Young  women  should  take  their  places  in  the  jobs  for 
which  they  are  best  suited.  Their  service  should  be  volun- 
tary and  carried  out  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  stigma 
attached  to  the  young  woman  who  prefers  to  remain  in  her 
home  in  order  to  be  a  good  mother  to  her  children. 

The  main  value  which  justifies  the  sacrifices  being  de- 
manded of  young  people  today  is  the  opportunity  for  them 
to  become  tomorrow's  leaders  and  attempt  to  create  a  bet- 
ter foundation  for  understanding. 

MARY  JEAN  HUNTINGTON,  AGE  23 
Graduate  student,  Columbia  University 

The  power  of  good  .  .  . 

How  DO  I  FACE  TODAY'S  WORLD?  GRIMLY.  FOR  I  RECOG- 
nize  the  enormous  task  that  awaits  me.  However,  I  know 
that  the  goal  of  world  peace  is  worth  dying  for.  I  may  be 
called  upon  to  do  just  that. 

I  could  not  approach  this  task  alone  and  I  don't  intend  to 
try.  I  know  there  is  a  strength  greater  than  mine  that  can 
help.  God  is  working  with  me,  through  me  and  for  me.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  in  college.  I  am  trying  to  become 
as  efficient  and  competent  an  instrument  of  God  as  possible. 

I  am  nai've  enough  to  believe  that  goodness  still  exists 
today  and  that  there  is  still  hope  as  long  as  men  can  resolve 
their  difficulties  in  an  intelligent  way.  War  is  not  an  intelli- 
gent way.  If  one  believes  implicitly  in  the  possibility  of 
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world  peace  and  has  faith  in  the  power  ot  good,  peace  will  be 
realized. 

The  confusion  for  me  exists  in  knowing  what  is  the  right 
way  toward  attaining  that  goal.  As  a  Christian,  I  am  against 
war  as  a  means  to  this  end.  War  solves  nothing.  However, 
I  have  to  stand  up  for  what  is  right,  and  if  it  means  fighting 
for  it,  I  will  fight.  If  war  is  forced  upon  us,  we  must  re- 
taliate, to  bring  the  situation  back  to  where  intelligent  think- 
ing can  once  again  proceed  to  create  world  peace.  There- 
fore, for  the  purpose  of  equilibrium,  and  equilibrium  only,  a 
military  force  must  temporarily  be  shouldered. 

It  is  inevitable  that  men  will  die  in  war.  But  must  those 
that  run  that  risk  be  the  intelligentsia  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion? To  work  and  study  hard  for  four  long  years,  only  to 
exchange  the  fruits  of  those  labors  for  a  gun  and  perhaps 
death — that  is  what  awaits  top-flight  college  students  of 
today. 

Therefore,  if  we  could  get  rid  of  our  term  in  the  service 
before  we  get  to  college,  we  would  be  better  able  to  use  the 
opportunities  college  offers  us,  for  the  service  does  much 
toward  maturing  a  man  and  making  him  realize  values 
in  life. 

In  these  times  of  such  apparent  insecurity,  many  students 
are  finding  out  just  how  inadequate  they  are  for  the  strain 
under  which  they  operate.  As  for  me,  my  security  does  not 
depend  on  material  things,  but  on  the  knowledge  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  good  will  triumph. 

ROBERT  W.  PRIGGE,  AGK  20 
Student  of  architecture,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

A  place  to  start  a  home  .  .  . 

MANY  OF  us  HAVE  BEEN  PLANNING  AND  LOOKING  FORWARD 
to  marriage.  How  can  we  have  any  assurance  in  facing 
the  future  when  we  have  no  place  to  start  our  new  life? 
Construction  of  more  new  homes  would  be  a  great  help. 
The  outrageous  rent  rates  should  be  reduced  and,  "over  and 
under  the  table"  deals  should  never  be  allowed. 

How  can  a  young  married  woman  take  on  the  responsibili- 
ties of  motherhood  when  her  home  demands  her  salary  for 
its  upkeep?  Take  care  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  fine. 
But  how  about  taking  care  of  us  too?  If  our  own  problems 
could  be  solved,  we  would  undertake  more  willingly  the 
problems  of  others. 

Since  men  are  contributing  so  much,  a  woman  should  give 
her  services  too.  She  can  do  this  by  volunteering  for  com- 
munity service.  She  may  be  found  with  plenty  of  spare 
time  on  her  hands  with  her  husband  or  sweetheart  in  the 
armed  forces.  Since  the  women  have  proved  themselves 
capable  and  willing  to  help  voluntarily,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  drafting  them.  The  older  folks,  too,  will  welcome  a 
chance  to  do  their  share,  which  would  give  them  a  feeling  of 
usefulness  and  of  still  belonging. 

Total  mobilization  is  necessary.  Much  precious  time  and 
many  lives  can  be  saved  if  we  are  prepared  when  an  emerg- 
ency arises.  Upon  the  completion  of  high  school,  the  young 
man  should  start  his  two-year  military  training.  A  majority 
of  the  boys  do  not  have  the  opportunity  for  a  higher  edu- 
cation. The  armed  services  provide  them  more  education 
and  develop  a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  them,  which  they 
might  not  otherwise  gain.  College  students  should  be  al- 
lowed to  complete  their  education  if  it  is  a  matter  of  a  year. 
Those  who  are  the  sole  support  of  families  should  be 
exempt  from  military  service,  although  married  men  -with- 
out  children  should  be  accepted. 

The  right  to  live  just  as  we  are  living  this  very  day  is 
worth  any  sacrifice  being  made.        CARMELA  MENTA,  AGE  2 
YWCA  club  member,  New  Yor{ 


(To  be  concluded  in  August) 
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A  MISSISSIPPI  MUSICIAN  AND  TEACHER  HERE  FORMULATES— 


The  Faith  of  an  American 


EDGAR  ROGIE  CLARK 


I  WAS  BORN  AN  AMERICAN,  AND  BY  MY  COLOR,  AM  CON- 
sidered  a  Negro.  I  am  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  and 
Negroid.  My  ancestry  arrived  on  the  Mayflower  and  the 
BlacJ(birder,  but  even  earlier,  they  had  explored  the  New 
World  with  Columbus.  My  ancestors  were  pioneers, 
some  immigrants,  and  others  indigenous  to  American 
soil.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  me  to  any  caste  or  race. 
Even  though  the  bodies  of  some  of  my  ancestors  were 
chained,  their  spirits  were  never  enslaved.  My  status 
as  an  American  has  been  made  possible  by  blood,  toil, 
faith,  and  the  Underground  Railroad,  all  of  which  led 
to  Lincoln's  proclamation  giving  official  recognition  to 
an  already  accomplished  fact. 

Fortunately,  there  are  no  typical  Negro  names  to  add 
to  the  already  heavy  burden  of  the  color  stigma.  Some 
minorities  have  been  able  to  change  their  names  to  ease 
the  complication  of  discrimination,  prejudice,  and  segre- 
gation. But  among  my  people  names  like  Cohen,  O'Shay, 
Silvera,  Jones,  and  Zuzuki  are  often  encountered.  Even 
with  such  names  most  of  my  breed  comes  plainly  labeled 
and  we  can  do  little  to  change  our  color.  The  less  color, 
the  less  discrimination.  Yet,  I  refuse  to  wrap  a  towel 
around  my  head  to  pass  myself  off  as  a  native  of  some 
country  of  the  Far  East.  It  seems  then  that  bias  is  based 
solely  upon  color.  Is  being  born  with  dark  skin  a  sin 
against  society,  and  is  color  alone  an  enemy?  Yet,  I  am 
not  alarmed  at  these  implications  of  my  race  or  my  color, 
for  surely  my  shoulders  are  broad  enough  to  bear  up 
under  the  considerable  avalanche  of  slander  and  carica- 
ture. I  wear  my  color  not  as  a  mourning  badge,  but  as 
a  mark  of  triumph. 

My  education  has  been  entirely  secular,  my  name  is 
English,  and  my  cultural  heritage  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  any  white  American.  The  American  cul- 
ture which  I  enjoy  sprang  from  2,000  years  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  am  one  of  the  older  of  America's  children, 
and  into  my  hands  is  given  her  priceless  heritage.  Mine 
is  the  whole  embittered  past,  and  mine  is  the  shining 
future.  Life  is  continually  weighing  me  in  very  sensitive 
scales,  and  at  other  times,  repressive  machinery  seems  to 
be  encircling  me  closer  and  closer.  Basically,  I  like  the 
democratic  structure,  and  the  conceptions  of  equality  and 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  man.  And  I  realize  that  there 
are  many  problems  that  are  so  ponderous  that  even  the 
heavy  rollers  of  democracy  cannot  flatten  them  down 
altogether  over  night.  I  believe  that  this  government, 
though  not  actually  perfect,  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

Today,  1951  A.D.,  the  Negro  courage  has  won  the 
most  heroic  struggle  of  an  enslaved  people  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  As  one  American  white  man  put  it:  "It  is 
astonishing  to  see  how  soon  the  American  Negro  became 
civilized."  To  many  of  my  complexion,  this  statement 
might  have  been  offensive.  On  hearing  this  testimony 
my  mind  ran  back  to  brutal  lynchings  in  this  country 
and  the  relapse  of  many  good  Americans  into  barbarism. 


If  we  may  judge  from  the  Zimbabwe  ruins,  some  Afri- 
can tribes  were  once  more  civilized  than  were  the  Euro- 
peans. Certainly  we  know  that  civilization  has  nothing 
to  do  with  geographical  boundaries  or  with  the  pigmen- 
tation of  skins.  Savages  have  been  misunderstood  and 
have  had  all  sorts  of  dreadful  traits  and  customs  unjustly 
attributed  to  them.  The  man  who  lived  some  distance 
away  and  minded  his  own  business  became — like  the 
"heathen"  who  originally  was  only  a  dweller  on  the 
heath — the  feared  one,  an  object  of  terror.  And  if  he 
had  a  different  colored  skin  he  was  per  se  a  "savage." 
It  is  only  now  that  the  American  Negro  is  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  life 
in  America.  But  he  is  also  a  crusader  for  freedom,  striv- 
ing to  take  his  place  as  a  first  rate  citizen.  This  coun- 
try's pattern  of  segregation,  our  mob  violence,  our  un- 
equal educational  facilities,  our  physical  and  moral  bar- 
riers, the  disfranchisement  of  great  groups  of  native-born 
citizens  all  contribute  grist  to  the  European  mills  of  anti- 
Americanism.  These  evils  certainly  draw  attention  to 
what  is  weak  in  our  democracy. 
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HE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE  —  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP 
equality  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  mean  much 
to  me.  But  I  resent  undemocratic  practices  which  prevent 
us  from  achieving  these  ideals.  The  Negro  today  sees  two 
Americas.  First,  there  is  democratic  America,  the  ideal 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  there  is 
also  the  America  in  reality  which  falls  short  of  these 
democratic  ideals,  the  one  the  Negro  must  face  every 
day.  Some  believe  that  education,  not  legislation,  will 
solve  our  problems  of  racial  difference.  But  education  is 
slow.  We  have  only  one  life  to  live.  After  eighty-seven 
years  of  freedom  we  would  like  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
rights  of  a  first  class  citizen  in  our  time. 

To  us  this  land  is  a  promise  and  an  expectation,  the  real 
testing  ground  for  the  democracy  about  which  we  preach 
so  much.  Our  past,  present,  and  future  lie  here.  Our 
seeds  are  planted,  our  feet  have  taken  root,  our  ships  are 
burned,  and  there  is  no  returning.  Our  joys  and  sor- 
rows, our  sweat  and  blood  have  fertilized  this  land.  To- 
gether, white  and  black,  have  conquered  land,  water,  dis- 
ease, and  disaster.  We  built  the  cabin  and  the  sky- 
scraper. Together  we  must  live. 

I  am  not  a  "pleader  for  my  people."  I  am  just  one  of 
the  twelve  million  voices  in  1951  waiting  to  take  his  right- 
ful place  in  a  democracy.  There  are  many  who  will 
work  with  me  until  real  democracy  is  achieved,  the 
democracy  that  the  confused  world  needs  at  this  very 
hour.  It  is  only  when  we  have  set  our  own  house  in  or- 
der that  we  can  conquer  communism.  Correction  of  our 
own  weakness  would  refute  the  strongest  argument  of 
the  Communists  about  United  States  racial  hypocrisy. 
Then  all  Americans  can  join  against  the  common  enemy. 


JULY     1951 
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The  Supreme  Court  and  Segregation 

The  changing  attitude  of  the  highest  court  toward  educational  rights  under 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment — and  what  it  is  bringing  to  many  campuses. 


EDWARD  N.  SAVETH 


ON  June  5,  1950,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upheld  the  right  of  a  Negro  postman,  Heman 
Marion  Sweatt,  to  attend  the  law  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  It  also  supported  George  W.  McLaurin, 
former  Negro  school  teacher,  in  the  contention  that  to 
segregate  him  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  was  an  infringement  of  his  rights.  In  so 
deciding,  the  Court  had  moved  a  long  way  from  its 
affirmation  in  1896  of  the  principle  of  state-imposed  seg- 
regation in  the  case  of  Plessy  vs.  Ferguson.  The  Court 
then  said  that  "legislation  is  powerless  to  eradicate  racial 
instincts,"  and  it  limited  the  guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  in  the  areas  of  public  education,  recreation, 
and  governmental  facilities. 

Thus,  in  Plessy  vs.  Ferguson  the  Court  supplied  the 
legal  underpinning  for  Negro  segregation  by  state  legis- 
lation, which  made  its  greatest  strides  in  the  South  during 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  white 
South,  which  had  toppled  the  Reconstruction  govern- 
ments and  had  made  racial  segregation  the  cornerstone 
of  its  social  order  after  the  Civil  War,  was  pleased  to  dis- 
cover that  what  it  had  wrought  was  in  accordance  with 
the  very  same  Fourteenth  Amendment  that  it  had  resisted 
and  then  been  forced  to  accept  virtually  at  bayonet  point. 
You  may  build  high  the  wall  of  segregation,  said  the 
Court,  your  two  separate  worlds  may  co-exist,  but  they 
must  be  "equal." 

Following  the  Plessy  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  for 
many  years  enforced  with  leniency  the  rule  that  segre- 
gated facilities  must  be  equal.  The  Court  last  June  did 
not  overrule  Plessy  vs.  Ferguson;  nor  did  it  throw  out 
•4-year-old  doctrine  of  separate  but  equal.  Instead, 
it  essayed  a  realistic  interpretation  of  what  constituted 
"equal"  in  the  cases  before  it.  In  vhe  earlier  Gaines  case, 
decided  in  1938,  the  Court  ruled  that  the  action  of  a  state 
(Missouri)  in  sending  a  qualified  Negro  student  beyond 
its  borders  and  paying  for  his  out-of-state  education  was 
not  the  equivalent  of  providing  him  with  an  education 
within  the  state  itself;  that  in  the  absence  of  a  separate 
school,  he  was  entitled  to  admission  to  the  existing  school. 

A  decade  later,  the  Court  ruled  that  since  there  was  no 

law  school  for  Negroes  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  the  law 

chool  of  the  University  was  under  obligation  to  admit 

Ada  Lois  Sipuel,  a  qualified  Negro   student  who  had 

•*• 

— By  the  civil  rights  analyst  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee,  who  also  lectures  at  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Saveth  was  formerly  a  professor  of  history  at  the 
New  Mexico  Highlands  University. 


brought  suit.  This  decision  established  the  principle  that 
states  practicing  segregation  must  either  admit  Negroes 
to  the  existing  facility  or  provide  an  equivalent  facility.' 
The  Court  did  not  rule  on  the  "separate  but  equal"  doc- 
trine; neither  did  it  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  state 
segregation  laws. 

Both  in  the  Gaines  and  Sipuel  cases,  the  Court  was 
confronted  with  a  situation  in  which  there  was  a  com- 
plete absence  of  facilities  for  Negroes  as  against  the  availa- 
bility of  tax-supported  white  institutions  from  which  they 
were  barred.  In  other  words,  in  these  cases  the  issue  was 
not  the  constitutionality  of  segregation,  but  the  inequality 
of  facilities. 

In  the  Sweatt  case,  the  law  school  for  Negroes  which 
Texas  established  in  the  basement  of  an  Austin  office 
building  was  very  much  in  the  judicial  picture.  Sweatt 
claimed  that  the  segregated  law  school,  hastily  impro- 
vised, was  not  the  equivalent  of  the  law  school  of  the 
University  of  Texas.  But,  further,  it  was  claimed  that 
the  mere  act  of  putting  Sweatt  in  a  segregated  school  de- 
prived him  of  the  equality  of  opportunity  guaranteed 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Similarly,  McLaurin 
urged  that  segregated  seating  deprived  him  of  the  full- 
ness of  educational  opportunity  available  to  his  white 
fellow-students. 


T, 


HE     COURT     UPHELD     BOTH     PLEAS     WITHOUT,     HOSVKYKR, 

declaring  segregation  itself  illegal.  Not  only  did  Chief 
Justice  Vinson  state  that  the  law  school  which  Texas 
created  for  Negroes  was  inferior  in  its  physical  plant  to 
the  all-white  institution,  but  more  significantly,  the  Chief 
Justice  considered  it  inferior  in  "those  qualities  which  are 
incapable  of  objective  measurement  but  which  make  for 
greatness  in  a  law  school."  With  regard  to  the  compulsory 
separation  of  McLaurin  from  white  students,  the  Court 
said  that  it  handicapped  the  Negro  "in  his  pursuit  of 
effective  graduate  instruction,"  and  that  "such  restrictions 
impair  and  inhibit  his  ability  to  study  and  exchange 
views  with  other  students  and,  in  general,  to  learn  his 
profession."  Therefore,  the  ruling  continued,  "the  condi- 
tions under  which  this  appellant  is  required  to  receive 
his  education  deprive  him  of  his  personal  and  present 
right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  We  hold  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
precludes  differences  in  treatment  by  the  state  based 
upon  race." 

Despite  this  broad  construction  of  equality,  the  Court 
did  not  pass  upon  the  issue  of  segregation.  "Broader 
issues  [segregation]  have  been  urged  for  our  considera- 
tion," said  Chief  Justice  Vinson,  "but  we  adhere  to  the 
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principle  for  deciding  constitutional  questions  only  when 
necessary  to  the  disposition  of  the  case  at  hand,  and  that 
such  decisions  will  be  drawn  as  narrowly  as  possible." 

In  other  words,  the  Court  seemed  to  be  saying  to  the 
Negro  plaintiffs:  from  now  on  it  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  exclude  you  from  white  southern  col- 
leges and  universities,  particularly  if  there  are  glaring 
inequalities  between  the  white  and  Negro  institutions. 
However,  we  are  not  at  this  time  going  to  pronounce 
against  the  principle  of  segregation,  although  we  have 
certainly  struck  hard  at  its  substance. 

By  taking  this  middle-of-the-road  position,  the  Court 
has  been  attacked  for  having  gone  too  far  in  its  concern 
with  the  concept  of  equality,  and  not  having  gone  to  the 
other  extreme  and  outlawed  segregation.  Both  Charles  S. 
Johnson,  president  of  Fisk  University,  and  Benjamin  E. 
Mays,  head  of  Morehouse  College,  feel  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Court  did  not  go  all  the  way  and  pronounce 
segregation  illegal.  This  view  is  shared  by  many  of  the 
200  law  teachers  from  40  universities  who  filed  a  brief 
in  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs.  However,  it  may  be  argued 
that  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  have  attempted  to  strike 
down  the  wall  of  segregation  with  one  judicial  blow, 
might  have  created  a  situation  fraught  with  tension  in 
the  South  and  strengthened  the  position  of  those  who 
feel  that  the  Court  should  not  have  gone  as  far  as  it  did. 


T, 


HUS  GOVERNORS  THURMOND  AND  TALMADGE  HAVE 
bitterly  denounced  the  Court,  and  other  southerners  have 
spoken  of  the  need  for  a  "Dixiecrat"  revival.  The  southern 
press,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  has  been  hostile; 
and  a  little  more  than  two  weeks  after  the  decisions  were 
handed  down,  both  houses  of  the  Alabama  legislature 
passed  resolutions  condemning  the  rulings  and  affirming 
that  the  "way  of  life"  in  the  South  requires  segregation. 
In  other  southern  states,  proponents  of  segregation  have 
shown  themselves  ingenious  in  seeking  legal  devices  to 
frustrate  the  ruling  of  the  highest  court.  Although 
Negroes  now  are  armed  with  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
as  to  whit  constitutes  equality  of  educational  opportunity, 
they  have  had  to  fight  their  way  into  state-supported  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

A  qualified  Negro  applicant  to  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia Law  School,  for  example,  was  obliged  to  secure  a 
court  order  to  gain  admission  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1950-51  academic  year. 

In  Delaware,  Negroes  were  not  admitted  to  the  state 
university  until  they  had  demonstrated  in  a  court  pro- 
ceeding that  the  facilities  at  Dover  State  College  for 
Negroes  were  "grossly  inferior"  to  those  at  the  University 
of  Delaware. 

Again,  it  was  through  a  court  order  that  the  first  Negro 
student,  Parren  I.  Mitchell,  gained  admittance  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  Graduate  School  in  October  1950. 

A  Florida  court,  on  August  1,  1950,  barred  Negroes 
from  white  state  universities  unless  equivalent  courses 
were  unavailable  at  the  Negro  colleges. 

Despite  the  opinion  of  the  state  attorney  general  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Sweatt  and  McLaurin  cases  gave 
Negroes  the  right  to  attend  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
the  trustees  of  the  university  harked  back  to  the  provision 
in  the  Tennessee  constitution  "that  there  shall  be  segre- 
gation in  the  education  of  the  races  in  schools  and  col- 


leges of  this  state,"  and  the  issue  is  now  before  the  courts. 

A  federal  Circuit  Court  judge,  asked  by  the  Board  of 
Curators  of  the  University  of  Missouri  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  defining  the  rights  of  Negroes  and  the  duties 
of  state  institutions,  commented:  "It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  already 
written  my  opinion  in  this  case." 

While  it  is  true  that  in  these  secondary  suits  the  Negro 
applicants  have  been  sustained  by  the  Courts,  neverthe- 
less the  process  is  both  time-consuming  and  expensive. 
It  is  also  symbolic  of  the  bad  grace  with  which  certain 
elements  in  the  South  have  accepted  the  Supreme  Court 
verdicts.  Moreover,  some  leeway  has  been  given  what 
might  be  described  as  the  jaundiced  judicial  eye.  Thus, 
four  Negroes  wanted  to  enter  the  law  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  although  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Negroes  at  Durham  has  a  separate  law  school. 
The  issue  was  almost  identical  with  that  in  the  Sweatt 
case.  The  judge,  if  he  had  followed  the  ruling  in  that 
case,  would  have  held  for  the  plaintiffs  who  offered  the 
testimony  of  experts  as  proof  that  the  schools  were  un- 
equal. But  the  federal  court  at  Durham  overlooked  both 
the  Sweatt  decision  and  the  experts  and  found  against  the 
complainants,  who  are  now  faced  with  the  time,  labor, 
and  expense  of  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Recently,  the  Circuit  Court  reversed  the  lower  court 
and  ruled  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the  Negroes  to 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  Law  School.  The  Uni- 
versity then  asked  for  a  stay  of  execution  pending  action 
on  a  request  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  re- 
view the  case.  It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  on 
April  4,  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
resolved  to  admit  qualified  Negroes  to  the  University 
graduate  and  professional  schools  when  comparable  fa- 
cilities were  not  available  in  state-supported  Negro  schools. 
While  this  did  not  affect  the  law  school  situation  insofar 
as  there  is  a  separate  law  school  for  Negroes,  because  of 
the  ruling  a  qualified  Negro  candidate  was  admitted  to 
the  University's  School  of  Medicine  on  April  23,  1951. 

Although  a  ruling  against  segregation  might  have  made 
much  of  this  secondary  litigation  unnecessary,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conclude  that  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  take 
the  wisest  course.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in- 
dicating that  the  decision  reflected  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  situation  both  in  the  Negro  and  white  communi- 
ties of  the  South. 
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HITE   SOUTHERN   INTEREST   IN  THE   INFERIOR  SEGREGATED 

school  is  in  keeping  down  the  tax  rate  and  in  strengthen- 
ing the  fiction  of  Negro  inferiority.  Many  Negroes  have  at- 
tempted to  make  the  best  of  this  system  of  social  relation- 
ships. To  build  strength  through  segregation,  was  a  rally- 
ing cry  of  Negro  businessmen  anxious  to  profit  from  the 
compact  community.  Some  intellectuals  have  thought  de- 
fensively of  islands  of  their  own  culture  and  economy  in 
a  white  man's  world,  while  the  Negro  masses,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  have  sought  their  social  destinies  out- 
side the  framework  of  the  white  community. 

Many  Negro  educators  have  found  positive  values  in 
segregation.  Booker  T.  Washington,  for  most  of  his 
lifetime,  supported  segregation  as  a  conservative  philoso- 
phy of  accommodation  to  the  white  South.  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois,  whose  long  career  is  symbolic  of  opposition  to  much 
of  what  Washington  represented,  has  this  to  say  about 
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segregated  education:  "Other  things  being  equal,"  he 
wrote  in  1940,  "the  mixed  school  is  the  broader,  more 
natural  basis  for  the  education  of  all  youth.  It  gives 
wider  contacts;  it  inspires  greater  self-confidence;  and 
suppresses  the  inferiority  complex.  But  other  things  are 
seldom  equal,  and  in  that  case,  Sympathy,  Knowledge  and 
Truth  outweigh  all  that  the  separate  school  can  offer." 

A  number  of  Negro  educators  today  hold  that  the 
Negro's  greatest  need  is  more  education  and  hence  better 
schools,  and  that  the  issue  of  segregation  is  secondary 
to  that.  Many  Negro  teachers  have  a  significant  stake  in 
the  segregated  school  because  they  are  not  as  well  pre- 
pared as  white  teachers  in  comparable  posts  and  fear 
they  could  not  compete  with  them.  Finally,  the  Negro 
teacher  and  particularly  the  college  teacher,  often  occupies 
in  his  community  a  position  of  greater  prestige  than  does 
the  white  teacher  in  his. 

On  the  student  level,  the  segregated  school  is  often  seen 
as  a  refuge  from  the  conflicts  and  humiliations  that  may 
result  from  attendance  at  mixed  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  segregated  primary  and  secondary  schools 
are  defended  as  enabling  the  Negro  student  to  learn  more 
of  the  history  and  culture  of  his  people;  to  develop  his 
inner  resources  with  which  to  struggle  against  the  hostile 
white  world. 

Since  to  everyone  higher  education  connotes  more  than 
book  learning,  many  Negroes  gravitate  toward  the  segre- 
gated college.  Each  year  a  stream  of  young  Negro 
graduates  of  unsegregated  northern  secondary  schools 
flows  southward  in  quest  of  the  broader  social  opportuni- 
ties available  in  all-Negro  colleges  even  though  many  of 
these  institutions  are  inferior  academically  to  most  north- 
ern colleges  and  universities. 

T 

i    HE  FOREGOING,  OF  COURSE,  OFFERS  NO  JUSTIFICATION  FOR 

segregation;  nor  does  this  writer  condone  the  views  of 
those  who  in  any  way  defend  the  segregation  system.  It 
merely  states  the  existence  of  a  historical  situation  that 
has  contemporary  implications  and  which  might  have 
caused  the  judges  to  decide  as  they  did.  The  fact  that 
segregation  has  significant  roots  in  both  the  Negro  and 
white  communities  should  by  no  means  dissuade  Negroes 
and  whites  from  rooting  out  this  symbol  of  social  degrada- 
tion. This  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  in  cooperation  with  other  democratic 
organizations,  is  doing— proceeding  under  the  valid  as- 
sumption that  what  now  exists  need  not — indeed  must 
not — continue. 

But  to  liquidate  by  court  decision  a  pattern  of  accom- 
modation that  had  been  at  least  three  quarters  of  a 
century  in  the  making,  would  have  been  a  revolutionarv 
step.  The  Supreme  Court  justices  must  have  realized 
this  because  if  they  had  wanted  to  move  against  segrega- 
tion, they  did  not  lack  the  basis  for  doing  so.  For  ex- 
ample, an  article  by  John  P.  Frank  and  Robert  F.  Munro 
entitled  "The  Original  Understanding  of  'Equal  Protec- 
tion of  the  Laws' "  published  in  the  Columbia  Law  Re- 
view concludes  that  many  supporters  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  thought  that  it  forbade  segregated  schools. 
But  the  Court  did  not  explore  this  line  of  reasoning. 

No  one  can  tell,  of  course,  how  long  the  Court  will 
avoid  the  issue  of  the  constitutionality  of  segregation. 


The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  ' 
People,  which  is  intensifying  its  campaign  for  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  on  the  primary  and  secondary 
levels,  is  eager  to  give  the  highest  tribunal  further  oppor- 
tunity to  rule  on  this  point.  This  is  apparent  in  the 
complaint  filed  on  September  19,  1950,  by  200  Negro 
petitioners  against  the  Atlanta  Board  of  Education  charg- 
ing that  Negro  children  are  deprived  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity equivalent  to  that  provided  for  whites.  Although 
the  complainants  present  considerable  statistical  evidence 
that  the  schools  provided  for  Negroes  are  inferior  to 
those  available  to  whites,  the  petition  also  asserts  that 
the  Atlanta  Board  of  Education,  simply  by  maintaining 
segregated  schools,  is  violating  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Thus,  once  again  the  segregation  issue  is  on  its 
way  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


IT    IS    INTERESTING    THAT   THIS    CASE,    BROUGHT   IN    HERMAN 

Talmadge's  capital  city,  has  been  criticized  by  conservative 
Negroes  for  challenging  the  concept  of  separate  schools 
rather  than  concentrating  on  the  equalization  factor. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Mays  of  Morehouse  College 
argues  that  the  legal  emphasis  expresses  "the  growing 
conviction,  rightly  or  wrongly,  among  Negroes  every- 
where that  there  can  be  no  equality  under  segregation — 
the  growing  belief  that  the  separate  but  equal  theory  is 
a  myth."  The  reaction  to  the  Atlanta  case  reflects  the  fun- 
damental cleavage  among  Negroes  as  to  whether  the 
battle  should  be  fought  on  the  equalization  or  the  segre- 
gation issue. 

It  is  possible  that  the  logic  of  the  Court's  recently 
enunciated  rule  of  equality  will  bring  about  the  demise  of 
segregation.  According  to  a  report  published  in  January 
1949  by  the  Southern  Regional  Council,  merely  to  raise 
the  southern  Negro  school  plant  to  a  par  with  the  white 
schools  would  require  an  expenditure  of  $545,000,000.  This 
figure  does  not  include  the  amount  necessary  to  equalix.e 
teachers'  salaries,  school  transportation,  and  other  services. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  it  would  cost  the  State  of 
Georgia  alone,  anywhere  from  $100,000,000  to  $175,000,000 
to  equalize  its  Negro  school  system.  Is  the  South  willing 
to  underwrite  expenditures  on  so  lavish  a  scale  in  order 
to  maintain  segregation?  Probably  not.  What  are  the 
alternative  solutions? 

The  segregated  South  could  elect  to  defy  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling.  This  is  not  likely  to  occur.  It  is  true  that 
Herman  Talmadge  has  asserted  publicly  that  attempts 
by  Negroes  to  enter  white  schools  in  Georgia  would  pro- 
voke bloodshed  and  civil  strife,  and  others  have  echoed 
his  sentiment.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  while 
the  South  has  shown  some  reluctance  to  abide  by  the 
Court's  decision,  there  has  been  no  open  refusal  to  do 
so.  Although  the  Georgia  legislature  resolved  that  any 
school  which  obeyed  a  court  order  to  admit  a  Negro 
would  cease  to  get  state  support,  such  an  extreme  re- 
action is  not  typical  of  the  South  as  a  whole.  Approxi- 
mately 1,000  Negro  students  as  a  result  of  the  recent  de- 
cisions have  entered  hitherto  all-white  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  They  have  encountered  virtually  no 
open  objection  to  their  presence — a  development  which 
would  have  been  unthinkable  a  decade  ago,  as  The  New 
Yorf^  Times  commented  editorially. 

It  is  this  combination  of  circumstances — judicial  pres- 
sure for  equalization  and  the  prohibitive  cost  of  bring- 
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ing  Negro  schools  to  the  level  of  white  schools — that  is 
breaching  the  barrier  of  segregation.  The  yielding  may 
not  be  as  rapid  as  if  the  Court  had  banned  segregation; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  produce  the  kind  of 
abrupt  dislocation  that  would  have  followed  in  the  wake 
of  any  such  ruling.  The  Court  may  well  have  doomed 
(  segregation  by  the  simple  expedient  of  taking  the  profit 
out  of  it. 

Without  losing  sight  of  the  complex  psychocultural 
processes  involved  in  educational  segregation,  the  eco- 
nomic basis  upon  which  it  rests  should  be  recognized. 
Historically,  a  major  impact  of  the  Reconstruction  govern- 
ments upon  southern  education  was  the  widespread  estab- 
lishment of  tax-supported  schools.  The  Negro  leaders, 
for  the  most  part,  accepted  the  separate  school,  particu- 
larly as  they  believed  that  they  would  receive  their  fair 
share  of  public  funds.  For  some  years  after  the  fall  of 
the  Reconstruction  governments,  the  Negro  schools  were 
maintained  on  a  basis  virtually  equal  to  those  provided 
for  whites. 

The  overturn  of  1876  which  expelled  Carpetbagger, 
Scalawag,  and  Negro  from  the  southern  state  govern- 
ments, was  followed  by  still  another  social  transforma- 
tion. No  sooner  had  conservative  control  in  the  South 
been  re-established  than  it  was  threatened  by  the  white 
farmers  of  the  uplands  and  the  middle-class  townsmen 
who  were  beginning  to  feel  their  political  strength.  These 
groups  demanded  enhanced  educational  opportunities 
which  the  conservatives  in  1876  had  not  seen  fit  to  pro- 
vide because  of  their  desire  to  cut  taxes.  To  meet  this 
insistent  clamor  for  educational  opportunity  (between 


1880  and  1895  the  enrollment  of  whites  in  southern  schools 
increased  106  percent)  a  formula  was  worked  out  in 
Mississippi  for  the  diversion  of  funds  from  Negro  to 
white  schools  which  became  a  pattern  for  the  South. 

Thus,  the  development  of  inequalities  in  the  education 
of  whites  and  Negroes  was  a  phase  of  the  so-called  "rise 
of  the  poor  whites"  to  positions  of  political  power  in  the 
South  during  the  nineties.  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that 
the  segregated  status  of  the  Negro  in  the  South  was 
given  legal  sanction  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Plessy  vs.  Ferguson.  Impressed  with  the  segregated  school 
as  an  economy  measure,  it  was  easy  for  the  dominant 
whites  to  reason  that  the  Negro  was,  after  all,  an  in- 
ferior being  incapable  of  taking  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tion offered  him.  The  inequities  between  the  Negro 
and  white  schools  have  persisted  until  the  present. 

The  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  struck 
hard  at  segregation  as  a  money-saving  device.  It  is  now 
expensive  to  segregate.  Undoubtedly,  many  a  hard  legal 
battle  will  have  to  be  fought  in  order  to  drive  this  mes- 
sage home  in  southern  school  districts.  But  by  attacking, 
albeit  indirectly,  the  economic  foundation  upon  which 
the  segregated  system  rests,  the  court  has  struck  at  a 
key  factor  both  in  its  historical  development  and  in  its 
survival  today.  Should  the  South  decide  to  throw  eco- 
nomic caution  to  the  winds  by  equalizing,  regardless  of 
the  cost,  there  remains  this  final  legal  stumbling  block  of 
the  segregated  system,  that  the  separate  structure  might 
still  not  possess  "those  qualities  which,"  in  the  words  of 
Chief  Justice  Vinson,  "are  incapable  of  objective  measure- 
ment but  which  make  for  greatness  in  a  ...  school." 


Surplus  Oranges:  Santa  Ana D.L.Embien 

The  golden  fruit  drops  softly 

as  the  tilted  mountain  nights 

slip  deeper  toward  that  widening  pool  of  summer, 

which  drowns  this  fragrant,  earthen  place  in  floral  surfeit. 

Even  ditch  grass  cries  for  harvest. 

The  insect  voices  ring  across  alfalfa  fields 
like  singing  wires,  from  pole  to  pole, 
and  hordes  of  waxen  butterflies  hang  frantically 
above  the  dull  green  plumes  of  dill. 

The  golden  fruit  drops  softly 

as  the  days  expand, 

and  barnyard  noises  dwindle  in  each  leaden  noon. 

The  flies  convene, 

the  rodents  gnaw  the  orange  skins, 

the  rot  begins, 

and  spreads  like  fire  across  a  pasture. 

The  oranges  lie  softly  in  the  soil, 

which  claims  them  quickly, 

as  it  takes  again  the  starving  children  of  another  land 

who  wilt  and  fade  and  drop 

in  the  same  nights 

and  fragrant  days. 
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Here  are  the  findings  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Migratory  Labor — 
a   national    program    for    dealing   with   a   shamefully   neglected   problem. 


ANNE  ROLLER  ISSLER 


COMMISSIONS  MAY  COME  AND  COMMISSIONS  MAY  CO,  BUT 
our  neglect  of  American  farm  labor  migrants  goes 
on  seemingly  forever.  When,  on  May  7,  the  United 
States  Senate  passed  the  Ellender  bill,  providing  for  im- 
mediate and  abundant  importation  of  Mexicans  to  help 
"produce  the  increased  quantities  of  food  and  fiber  re- 
quired for  national  defense,"  the  action  ignored  most  of 
the  major  recommendations  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion which  had  submitted  in  April  its  outstanding  report, 
"Migratory  Labor  in  American  Agriculture." 

Mr.  Truman  had  asked  specifically  "whether  sufficient 
numbers  of  local  and  migratory  workers  can  be  obtained 
from  domestic  sources  to  meet  agricultural  labor  needs 
and,  if  not,  the  extent  to  which  the  temporary  employ- 
ment of  foreign  workers  may  be  required." 

To  find  the  answer  to  this  question,  he  had  picked  a 
distinguished  group  of  Americans.  The  Commission  it- 
self consisted  of  the  following:  Noble  Clark,  associate 
director,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  William  M.  Leiserson,  economist,  formerly 
head  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board;  Robert  E. 
Lucey,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  Archdiocese  of  San 
Antonio;  Peter  H.  Odegard,  chairman  of  the  political 
science  department,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley; 
and  Maurice  T.  Van  Hecke,  professor  of  law,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  chairman.  These  men  had  chosen  as 
their  executive  secretary,  Varden  Fuller,  associate  agri- 
cultural economist,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  who  had  in  turn  organized  a 
small  research  staff.  Eleven  governmental  experts  were 
loaned  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Standards,  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
and  other  federal  and  state  agencies.  Cooperating  with 
these  were  various  divisions  of  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Labor,  and  State,  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Testimony  was  taken 
from  representatives  of  foreign,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments, employer  and  labor  organizations,  social  workers, 
health  authorities,  educators,  religious  leaders,  farmers, 
and  farm  laborers. 

Not  until  after  ten  months  of  staff  consultations  and 
public  hearings,  did  the  Commission  undertake  to  answer 
the  President's  question  concerning  the  need  for  foreign 
labor  importation.  The  answer  was: 

"In  the  present  emergency  first  reliance  should  be 
placed  upon  using  our  domestic  labor  force  more  effec- 

4- 

—By  a  free  lance  writer  who  lives  in  California 
and  knows  at  first-hand  the  plight  of  the  migrant 
agricultural  workers. 
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lively.  No  special  measures  should  be  adopted  to  increase 
the  number  of  alien  contract  laborers  beyond  the  number 
admitted  in  1950.  To  meet  any  supplemental  need  for 
agricultural  labor  that  may  develop,  preference  should  be 
given  to  citizens  of  offshore  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  Future  efforts 
should  be  directed  toward  supplying  agricultural  labor 
needs  with  our  own  workers  and  eliminating  dependence 
on  foreign  labor." 

Out  of  committee  before  the  Commission  reported,  the 
Ellender  bill  (S.  984),  and  its  twin  in  the  House,  the 
Poage  bill  (H.R.  3283),  would  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
recruit  Mexican  agricultural  workers  in  Mexico,  trans- 
port them  to  reception  centers  just  over  the  border  in  the 
United  States,  house  and  feed  them  there  at  employer 
expense  pending  arrangement  for  their  employment. 


J.N    THE   CONSIDERATION    OF   BOTH    COMMITTEE   RECOMMENDA- 

tions  and  legislative  proposals  on  Mexican  migrant  farm 
labor,  the  complex  Mexican  border  situation  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Mexico  is  a  nonquota  country.  However, 
documentary  requirements,  such  as  an  immigration  visa, 
apply  to  nonquota  as  well  as  to  quota  countries.  In  the 
ten  fiscal  years,  1941-1950,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  this  country  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  59,217  aliens  born  in 
Mexico;  for  the  fiscal  year  1950,  the  figure  was  6,841. 

Under  the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917,  the 
United  States,  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1950,  admitted 
from  Mexico  19,813  temporary  agricultural  workers.  In 
addition,  96,239  Mexican  farm  laborers  who  entered  the 
country  illegally  were  contracted  (that  is,  their  employ- 
ment here  legalized)  under  an  agreement  between  the 
two  governments  which  went  into  effect  in  August  1949. 
Beyond  these  official  figures,  current  estimates  of  the 
number  of  Mexican  farm  workers  whose  status  has  not 
been  legalized  either  under  the  Immigration  Act  or  the 
agreement  run  as  high  as  400,000. 

Favored  by  large  scale  operators,  especially  by  cotton 
growers,  the  Ellender  bill  was  fought  by  "dirt  farmers" 
and  farm  labor  alike.  Opposition  telegrams  poured  in 
from  such  diverse  organizations  as  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the 
National  Board  of  the  YWCA,  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  of  Albuquerque,  the  PTA,  the  Railway  Brother- 
hoods, AFL,  CIO,  the  New  Mexico  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Farmers'  Union,  the  National  Farm  Labor 
Union,  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  and 
various  church  groups.  Many  telegrams  approved  the 
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Chavez  amendments  which  failed  to  pass.  These  would 
have  extended  the  same  protection  to  domestic  workers 
as  the  intergovernmental  agreement  with  Mexico  of  1949, 
basis  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  that  year,  extends  to 
foreign  workers.  A  number  of  the  telegrams  pointed  out 
that  "plenty  of  domestic  workers  are  available  if  the 
growers  would  only  give  them  decent  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions." 

Several  senators  would  have  preferred  postponing  action 
on  the  Ellender  bill  until  more  comprehensive  legislation 
such  as  was  recommended  by  the  President's  Commission, 
could  have  been  prepared.  But  given  the  June  30  dead- 
line imposed  by  Mexico  for  importation  of  her  workers, 
they  were  persuaded  to  immediate  action.  The  argu- 
ment of  those  senators  who  favored  the  bill  was  that  in 
the  interests  of  American  labor  it  should  cost  our  em- 
ployers more  in  wages  and  "red  tape"  to  hire  foreigners 
than  Americans.  Faced  with  the  work  contracts  re- 
quired by  Mexico,  said  they,  many  farmers  would  be  in- 
duced to  hire  our  own  migrants,  for  whom  our  em- 
ployers set  their  own  "prevailing  wage,"  for  whom  they 
need  not  pay  recruitment  and  transportation  costs,  nor 
provide  minimum  housing  standards,  medical  care,  acci- 
dent insurance  and,  in  emergency,  burial  expenses,  such 
as  Mexico  asked  for  her  peons. 

There  was  much  opposition  to  the  Ellender  bill  in  the 
press,  reporters  and  editorial  writers  having  received  it 
at  about  the  same  time  they  received  the  Commission 
Report,  where  they  read  that  "we  depend  upon  misfor- 
tune to  build  up  our  force  of  migratory  workers,  and 
when  the  supply  is  low  because  there  is  not  enough  mis- 
fortune at  home,  we  rely  upon  misfortune  abroad  to 
replenish  the  supply."  In  support  of  this  statement, 
Gladwin  Hill,  in  The  New  Yor\  Times,  described  con- 
ditions at  Hermosillo,  Mexico,  where  under  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  recruitment  of  Mexican  labor  was  already 
in  progress,  the  passage  of  enabling  legislation  being 
taken  for  granted.  "The  pathetic  stampede"  of  thou- 
sands of  Mexicans  for  jobs,  he  said,  "was  marked  by 
hunger,  icpeated  violence,  sickness,  and  several  deaths." 
Actual  hiring  awaited  the  arrival  of  American  farmers 
and  their  representatives.  Meanwhile,  a  state  convention 
of  a  left-wing  party  was  publicizing  the  misery. 


ME  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION 

concerning  preferential  use  of  domestic  labor,  had  been 
based  on  careful  statistics.  It  was  pointed  out  that  only 
2  percent  of  the  nation's  farms,  those  of  industrialized, 
large  scale  operators,  use  migratory  labor  to  any  extent; 
that  migrants  settle  down  if  given  a  chance  at  stable 
working  conditions  and  decent  living  conditions;  that 
it  would  not  upset  our  economy  thus  to  settle  them,  letting 
American  farm  laborers,  each  working  within  a  radius 
of  a  day's  travel,  supply  the  manpower  for  these  farms. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  asked  what  addi- 
tional farm  output  would  be  required  in  1951  because  of 
the  defense  emergency,  and  came  up  with  only  3.6  per- 
cent over  normal  years.  Cotton  estimates  for  1951  are 
about  the  same  as  for  two  years  ago,  food  demands  only 
a  little  higher  than  last  year's.  With  better  recruitment 
methods,  said  the  report,  "the  additional  man-hours  could 
be  supplied  by  the  present  domestic  labor  force,  includ- 
ing farm  family  labor,  if  each  worker  put  in  6l/2  more 
days  per  year."  Since  the  average  migratory  worker 
now  gets  only  70  days  of  farm  work  and  earns  $514  an- 


nually, he  would  be  "willing,  if  given  the  opportunity,  t& 
contribute  this  amount  and  more"  to  supplement  the 
work  of  farm  families  and  their  hired  men. 

Moreover,  shutting  off  the  labor  supply  from  abroad 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  raising  the  working  condi- 
tions of  these  migrants,  for  whom  "employment  is  only 
incidental  to  unemployment"  because  they  must  compete 
with  alien  workers.  "When  industrial  employers  were  de- 
nied the  immigrant  workers  they  demanded,  they  were 
compelled,  among  other  things,  to  develop  work  condi- 
tions and  job  standards  compatible  with  the  expectations 
of  American  workers.  Farm  employers  of  migratory 
labor,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  to  offer  jobs  and 
working  conditions  that  are  no  better  and  in  many  cases 
are  worse  than  those  offered  three  and  four  decades  ago." 
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JrXDREDS    or    PAGES   OF   TESTIMONY   WERE   TAKEN   IN   THE 

effort  to  ascertain  exactly  what  those  conditions  are  to- 
day. The  picture  is  no  improvement  over  those  left  by 
preceding  commissions. 

"One  million  migratory  farm  laborers  move  restlessly 
over  the  face  of  the  land,  but  they  neither  belong  to  the 
land  nor  does  the  land  belong  to  them.  They  pass 
through  community  after  community,  but  they  neither 
claim  the  community  as  home  nor  does  the  community 
claim  them.  Under  the  law,  the  domestic  migrants  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  but  they  are  scarcely  more 
a  part  of  the  land  of  their  birth  than  the  alien  migrants 
working  beside  them." 

Their  travel  patterns  crisscross  many  states,  Negroes 
moving  up  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Maine  and  back  to 
Florida  for  the .  winter,  or  Texas-Mexicans  through 
Arkansas  into  the  Great  Lakes  states  and  home  for  the 
cotton.  Along  the  way  they  find  their  work  "in  bits  and 
pieces,  here  and  there."  If  too  many  move  into  a  com- 
munity for  the  harvest,  the  work  is  spread  thin.  Drought 
or  rain  may  mean  lying  over  in  some  wretched  labor 
camp,  or  in  ditch  bank  tents,  until  time  for  the  next 
move.  "As  crops  ripen,  farmers  anxiously  await  their 
coming;  as  the  harvest  closes,  the  community  with  equal 
anxiety  awaits  their  going."  Their  broken-down  cars  are 
laden  with  beds,  cooking  utensils,  tarpaulin,  and  family, 
as  they  move  on  from  citrus  fruit  to  potatoes,  or  from 
sugar  beets  to  cherries.  Employers'  housing  on  the  job, 
when  considered  good,  usually  consists  of  unpainted, 
roughly  finished  cabins,  each  equipped  with  bunks  and 
a  table.  There  probably  will  be  no  electricity,  running 
water,  flush  toilets,  or  laundry  facilities.  Housing  at  the 
home  base  (California,  Florida,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
southern  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana)  is  "the  most  de- 
plorable in  the  nation."  Here  are  the  shack  towns,  the 
unincorporated  slums  without  fire  or  police  protection, 
without  drainage  or  sanitation,  with  substandard  houses 
built  of  any  material  that  comes  to  hand. 

Due  to  his  rootlessness,  often  the  migrant  has  no  vote. 
Working  where  he  has  no  legal  residence,  he  is  usually 
excluded  from  relief  rights.  He  has  no  unemployment 
insurance,  no  minimum  wage,  nor  other  social  security. 
Only  rarely  does  he  find  himself  in  a  camp  with  nearby 
recreation  facilities;  only  rarely  are  there  arrangements  for 
care  by  public  health  nurse  or  physician.  Since  his  own 
earnings  are  insufficient  to  support  a  family,  wife  and 
children  stoop  beside  him  over  long  rows  of  field  crops. 
Seldom  are  child  care  centers  available,  seldom  are  com- 
pulsory school  laws  enforced. 
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The  President,  in  his  executive  order,  asked  inquiry 
into  the  responsibilities  now  carried  by  federal,  state, 
county,  and  municipal  authorities  "with  respect  to  alleviat- 
ing the  conditions  among  migratory  workers."  The  Com- 
mission replied  with  advice  for  the  future  that  high- 
lights the  shortcomings  of  the  present. 

To  concern  itself  with  "activities  and  policies"  now  too 
divided,  it  is  suggested  that  the  President  appoint  a  perma- 
nent Federal  Committee  on  Migratory  Labor. 

With  regard  to  housing,  the  major  recommendations 
are  as  follows:  That  the  federal  government  set  up  mini- 
mum standards  covering  all  types  of  on-job  housing  for 
workers  moving  in  interstate  commerce;  that  these 
standards  be  administered  through  state  licensing;  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  empowered  to  extend 
grants-in-aid  to  states  for  labor  camps  where  workers  may 
rent  decent  cabins;  and  that  the  Department  itself  estab- 
lish transit  sites  similar  to  those  established  in  the  1930's 
by  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Migrant  hous- 
ing at  the  home  base  being  outside  the  present  Public 
Housing  Act,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Public  Housing 
Administration  develop  a  rural  non-farm  program  espe- 
cially for  this  group;  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
extend  modest  credit  to  migratory  farm  workers  wishing 
to  settle  down  and  build  their  own  little  homes;  that  the 
states  enact  housing  codes  with  minimum  building,  pro- 
tective, and  sanitation  standards  for  unincorporated  areas. 


EGARDING    OTHER   SOCIAL    PROBLEMS,   THE   REPORT   RECOM- 

mends:  That  the  federal  government  aid  the  states,  on 
the  basis  of  matching  grants,  to  provide  general  as- 
sistance, adequate  educational  facilities,  and  medical  care; 
that  unemployment  insurance,  minimum  wage,  work- 
men's compensation,  old  age  and  survivors'  insurance  be 
granted;  that  the  federal  and  state  child  labor  laws  be 
amended  and  enforced. 

Throughout  the  report,  the  Commission  emphasized 
the  one-sided  approach  of  governmental  agencies  to  farm 
problems.  With  regard  to  employment,  for  instance,  it 
was  found  that  the  Farm  Placement  Service,  in  particu- 
lar through  the  latter's  Special  Farm  Labor  Committee, 
placed  "greater  emphasis  on  its  function  as  a  recruiting 
agency  for  farm  employers  than  on  the  equally  impor- 
tant function  of  a  work-finding  agency  for  migratory 
farm  laborers."  When  this  division  was  set  up  in  the 
federal-state  employment  service,  its  goal  was  "an  orderly 
and  expeditious  movement"  of  migrants  to  successive  job 
opportunities.  "We  are  of  the  opinion,  rather,"  says  the 
Commission,  "that  hardly  a  dent  has  been  made  in  the 
disorder  that  accompanies  the  migration." 

The  greatest  drawback  to  better  labor  relations  was 
found  to  be  the  crew  leader  or  labor  contractor  system, 
under  which  middlemen — usually  unlicensed — transport, 
feed,  house,  and  pay  the  groups  of  migrants  they  secure 
for  farmer-employers.  The  recent  California  report  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  to  Survey  the  Agricultural  Re- 
sources of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  (see  The  Survey, 
February  1951)  was  quoted  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion, on  proposed  legislation  to  regulate  labor  contractors, 
and  other  states  were  urged  to  follow  California's 
example.  (Parenthetically,  be  it  noted  that  the  recent 
legislative  session  failed  to  pass  a  single  one  of  the 
measures  recommended  by  the  Governor's  Committee.) 

The  federal  Commission  frankly  took  up  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  issue  by-passed  by  Governor  Warren's 


A  group  of  farm  laborers  from  Mexico  at ' 

Committee.  "In  the  long  run,  self-organization  is  the 
method  by  which  agricultural  workers  can  best  improve 
their  working  conditions.  For  this  reason,  farm  workers 
should  not  be  denied  the  protection  and  facilities  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act." 

Considering  the  resistance  of  most  farm  operators  to 
the  organizing  now  being  carried  on  by  the  National 
Farm  Labor  Union,  the  testimony  of  one  employer  who 
is  favorable  to  unionization  is  of  interest.  Seabrook 
Farms,  New  Jersey,  has  a  limited  collective  bargaining 
agreement  currently  in  force  with  Local  56  of  the  Meat 
and  Cannery  Workers,  AFL.  Said  the  manager,  "Our 
thought  was  that  if  Mr.  Ford  couldn't  beat  them,  we 
couldn't  either."  Recognition  was  given  reluctantly.  "But 
you  have  to  admit,"  he  went  on,  "that  the  union  does  per- 
form a  job  that  the  company  would  otherwise  have  to 
employ  people  to  do  for  you,  to  maintain  labor  rela- 
tions." As  services  to  management  he  listed  economy  of 
operation;  employer-worker  communication;  "new  ideas;" 
meeting  requests  hitherto  thought  impossible,  such  as 
Seabrook's  contract  provision  for  a  four-hour  minimum 
daily  work  guarantee. 
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'RGANIZATION    ON    THE   EMPLOYERS     SIDE   WENT    ON   APACE 

during  World  War  II,  when  many  farmers'  associations 
were  formed  to  simplify  administration  of  the  individual 
work  contracts  made  necessary  by  importation  of  foreign 
workers.  The  demand  on  the  part  especially  of  Mexico 
and  the  British  West  Indies  for  guaranteed  work  at 
minimum  wages  during  a  stipulated  work  period,  was 
easily  met  by  establishing  controlled  labor  pools.  The 
contract  aliens  were  passed  on  from  one  member  of  the 
association  to  the  next,  and  by  contrast  with  American 
migrants,  were  kept  working  almost  full  time. 

Farmers'  associations  still  bargain  privately  with  several 
of  the  British  West  Indies  islands,  intergovernmental 
agreements  having  lapsed  at  the  war's  end  in  all  cases 
save  that  of  Mexico.  This  situation  is  frowned  upon  by 
the  Commission,  which  recommends  intergovernmental 
agreements  in  every  case,  with  essentially  uniform 
standards  of  employment  for  all  workers.  It  suggests 
further  that  recruiting,  contracting,  and  signing  of  agree- 
ments be  made  the  responsibility  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  which  would  not  only  supply  the 
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\vorkers  to  the  farmers, 
but  maintain  an  adequate 
procedure  for  investigat- 
ing and  resolving  com- 
plaints from  either  party, 
terminating  contracts  if 
their  terms  are  not  being 
fulfilled.  Certification  of 
labor  shortage  in  the 
United  States  (required 
by  law  before  aliens  can 
be  imported)  would,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Farm 
Placement  Service  of 
USES.  "However,  no 
certification  of  shortage 
of  domestic  labor  should 
be  made  unless  and  until 
continental  domestic  la- 
bor has  been  offered  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  as  are  of- 
fered to  foreign  workers." 

Prevailing  wages  would  be  set  "by  public  authority 
after  a  hearing."  This  recommendation  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  current  practice.  Prevailing  wages  have 
heretofore  been  set  by  employers  alone  meeting  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  and  stating  what  they  would 
pay.  Said  the  Commission,  "The  rate  agreed  in  advance 
is  typically  lower  than  the  rate  actually  paid  when  the 
season  is  under  way.  At  the  low  rate  initially  offered 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  insufficient  domestic  labor  is 
attracted,  and  a  'labor  shortage'  can  be  said  to  exist — 
at  that  price." 

Up  to  this  point,  the  recommendations  regarding  alien 
labor  have  had  to  do  with  aliens  legally  recruited.  This, 
however,  is  the  short  end  of  the  foreign  labor  problem — 
and  the  end  least  noticed  by  the  press.  What  caught  the 
eye  of  newspapermen  as  they  read  the  report  was  the 
chapter  heading,  "The  Wetback  Invasion — Illegal  Alien 
Labor  in  American  Agriculture."  Wetbacks?  Oh,  yes, 
those  Mexicans  who,  in  evading  our  immigration  officers, 
"figuratively  if  not  literally"  get  their  backs  wet  swimming 
the  Rio  Grande,  often  with  the  connivance  of  farm  em- 
ployers on  this  side  of  the  border.  Good  human  interest 
story,  with  some  forceful  arguments  in  favor  of  the  report. 
Newsweet^  called  the  "Woeful  Wetback"  chapter  the 
Commission's  clincher.  Time  copied  from  the  El  Paso 
Herald  Post  a  photograph  of  wetbacks  wading,  not  swim- 
ming the  Rio  Grande,  and  added  a  sarcastic  caption: 
"They  do  not  argue,  do  not  complain."  Life  and  Loo\ 
each  published  several  pages  of  similar  photographs.  The 
Washington  Post  deplored  this  "influx  of  aliens"  willing 
to  work  for  low  wages.  The  Des  Moines  Register  de- 
clared that  in  the  midwestern  farm  states  where  agricul- 
tural labor  means  the  old-fashioned  hired  man  on  the 
family  farm,  people  want  "respectable"  farm  wages,  with 
correspondingly  low  costs  for  public  relief  and  public 
health.  And  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  came  out  for 
the  same  "American  way  of  life,"  joining  the  Commission 
in  favoring  abolition  of  the  system  of  migrancy,  native 
and  foreign,  legal  and  illegal,  as  "not  really  necessary." 

This  publicity  had  repercussions  in  the  Senate,  where 
the  Ellender  bill  was  being  debated  and  amended.  Among 
the  amendments  added  were  several  that  were  in  line 
with  the  Commission's  recommendations  concerning 


aliens  illegally  here.  Legal  aliens  were  to  be  denied  to 
employers  of  wetbacks;  the  knowing  of  such  employ- 
ment and  not  reporting  it  was  to  become  a  crime;  and 
the  "legalization"  of  wetbacks  already  in  the  United 
States  was  to  be  strictly  prohibited. 

The  clause  concerning  legalization  refers  to  the  process, 
worked  out  by  agreement  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  by  which  Mexicans  unlawfully  here  can  have 
their  status  changed  by  being  given  work  contracts.  Both 
governments  have  bound  themselves  "to  take  all  measures 
necessary  to  suppress  radically  the  illegal  traffic  of  Mexican 
workers."  Nevertheless,  the  current  intergovernmental 
agreement,  that  of  August  1,  1949,  not  only  provides  for 
the  contracting  of  wetbacks  who  entered  the  United 
States  before  that  date,  but  "gives  them  preferential  em- 
ployment over  workers  from  Mexico  who  had  not  vio- 
lated the  United  States  Immigration  laws."  On  June  15, 
Mexico  canceled  the  migratory  labor  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  and  on  July  15  will  cut  off  the  supply  of 
contract  farm  workers.  According  to  the  Associated 
Press,  "Informed  sources  [in  Washington]  attributed  the 
action  to  failure  of  Congress  to  enact  legislation  authoriz- 
ing a  United  States  government  agency  to  sign  the  con- 
tracts for  workers."  These  contracts  now  are  signed  by 
private  employers. 
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HEN    ASKED    BY    THIS    REPORTER    WHAT    HE    CONSIDERED 

the  factor  most  likely  to  correct  the  various  abuses  pointed 
out  by  the  Commission  of  which  he  was  executive  secre- 
tary, Varden  Fuller  replied,  "Public  opinion." 

The  public  conscience  is  uneasy.  We  no  longer  have 
sweatshops  in  the  needle  trades,  a  12-hour  day  in  steel, 
child  labor  in  the  coal  breakers.  Many  people  are  asking 
how  much  longer  we  are  going  to  accept  the  evils 
associated  with  migrancy  in  agriculture.  Several  states 
have  recently  appointed  committees  to  recommend  new 
laws,  among  them  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Texas,  Arizona,  California,  Wash- 
ington. In  the  nation's  capital  there  are  on  file,  for 
those  who  care  to  read,  the  bulging  reports  of  the  recent 
Tolan  and  LaFollette  Committees  and  a  long  line  of 
predecessors.  The  American  press  is  more  and  more 
siding  with  the  underdog,  in  this  case  with  the  American 
migrant  worker,  in  his  effort  to  attain  status  and  security. 
Evidence  has  been  piling  up  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Recommendations  have  been  made  repeatedly. 
The  time  for  action  is  overdue. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations,  itself  uneasy  over  the  hasty  passage  of  the 
Ellender  bill,  has  promised  "in  terms  of  law  and  in  terms 
of  conscience"  to  begin  immediately  to  study  legislation 
of  the  type  recommended  by  the  President's  Commission. 
And  none  too  soon  if  legislation  is  to  settle  some,  at 
least,  of  the  questions  here  discussed.  Some  are  being 
settled  by  other  methods.  As  this  article  was  being 
written,  American  newspapers  were  carrying  a  UP  dis- 
patch from  El  Centre,  California,  dated  May  24: 

"Farm  workers  struck  today  in  the  midst  of  the  rich 
Imperial  Valley  harvest  season,  and  a  National  Farm 
Labor  Union  (AFL)  representative  said  the  walkout  was 
'90  percent  effective.' 

"The  union  seeks  recognition  as  bargaining  agent  for 
the  valley's  farm  workers,  along  with  increased  pay  and 
greater  use  of  domestic  labor  instead  of  imported  Mexi- 
can contract  workers  and  illegal  'wetback'  immigrants." 
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The  Boys  of  Santa  Marinella 


Italian  Boys'  Towns  give  friendly  shelter  and  trade  training  to  home- 
less youngsters  who  formerly  roamed  the  streets,  living  by  their  wits. 
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OOD-BYE,     YOU     SEE     ME     IN     AMERICA,"    CONFIDENTLY 

announced  En/.o,  aged  fifteen.  As  he  smiled,  his 
white  teeth  were  a  vivid  contrast  to  his  tanned  face. 
Each  word  was  clipped,  but  his  English— learned  on  the 
Naples  docks  from  American  sailors — was  glib.  Small 
but  erect,  neat  in  his  short  loose  pants  and  open-necked 
shirt,  Enzo  had  distinction.  And  his  grey  eyes  shone 
with  pride  because  he  could  converse  in  English  with 
my  seventeen-year-old  nephew  and  me,  visitors  to  the 
Boys'  Republic  at  Santa  Marinella  near  Rome. 

Something  about  Enzo's  appearance  stirred  my  memory. 
"He  looks  like  one  of  the  boys  in  'Shoe-Shine,' "  I  re- 
marked. 

"Not  'Shoe-Shine,' "  countered  Enzo,  "I  was  in  'Paisan.' 
I'm  going  to  be  an  actor  and  come  to  Hollywood,  when 
I  grow  up.  You  see." 

Enzo  was  one  of  the  many  innocent  victims  of  World 
War  II  for  whom  these  Italian  Boys'  Towns  function. 
His  parents  are  dead.  His  only  relative,  an  aunt,  is  un- 
able to  provide  for  him.  Enzo  joined  the  hordes  of  boys 
living  by  their  wits  and  roaming  the  streets  of  Italian 
cities.  Like  the  "wild  children"  of  Russia  in  the  Twenties, 
circumstances  made  these  young  vagabonds  incipient 
criminals.  Then  one  day  Enzo  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Boys'  Republic. 

Santa  Marinella  is  a  group  of  Boys'  Towns,  where 
former  street  urchins  are  trained  for  economic  inde- 
pendence and  worthy  citizenship.  This  is  the  only  Boys' 
Republic  in  Italy,  although  single  Boys'  Towns  or  vil- 
lages are  run  under  the  same  auspices.  Three  "Towns"— 
devoted  to  pottery,  industry,  and  agriculture  —  were  in 
operation  at  Santa  Marinella,  when  we  were  there.  A 
fourth,  a  fishing  village,  was  being  built.  Each  village 
is  a  self-governing  community,  limited  to  125  boys.  Every 
boy  must  learn  a  trade  before  he  leaves,  usually  at  about 
seventeen.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  this  healthy,  happy 
group  in  lovely  surroundings  only  recently  had  been 
miserable  vagrants. 

Two  Catholic  priests  are  the  guiding  spirits  of  this 
venture,  one  Irish,  Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing,  and  one 
Italian,  Don  Rivolta.  Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing  has  lived 
in  Italy  for  many  years  and  was  released  from  the  Vatican 
Diplomatic  Corps  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  the  un- 
attached street  boys.  An  able  administrator,  he  is  active 
in  the  Boys'  Towns  and  also  founded  the  National  Com- 

•*• 

— By  a  free  lance  writer  who  has  traveled 
widely  in  this  country  and  abroad.  She  is  the 
author  of  "The  Day  Nursery,"  and  of  numerous 
articles  on  welfare,  education,  and  travel. 


mittee  for  the  Street  Boys,  which  he  directs.  This  agency 
coordinates  all  efforts  for  these  children,  and  is  officially 
recognized  by  the  government.  In  order  to  be  close  to 
his  charges  Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing  has  living  quar- 
ters at  Santa  Marinella,  where  a  group  often  gathers  for 
a  bedtime  story.  Known  all  over  Italy  as  "Monsignor  of 
the  Shoe -Shine  Boys,"  he  treasures  this  title  above  all 
others. 

In  Don  Rivolta,  from  a  small  village  near  Milan,  Mon- 
signor Carroll-Abbing  found  a  kindred  spirit — a  priest 
with  clear  vision  and  an  understanding  of  youth.  Be- 
hind him  lay  years  of  service  to  the  poor,  interrupted  by 
ten  years  of  invalidism.  Together  these  two  men  estab- 
lished the  Boys'  Republic  where  Don  Rivolta  acted  as 
our  guide.  With  evident  affection  a  group  followed  him, 
slowing  their  quick  footsteps  to  his  halting  pace.  Don 
Rivolta's  gentle  eyes  missed  nothing.  When  my  nephew 
asked  Enzo  to  write  his  name  and  address,  Don  Rivolta 
took  us  aside,  and  explained,  "I'm  not  sure  he  can.  He 
didn't  read  or  write  a  word  when  he  came  a  short 
while  ago." 

Then  when  Enzo  produced  his  crude  printing  on  a 
scrap  of  paper,  Don  Rivolta  patted  his  head  and  said, 
"Fine,  fine,"  at  which  praise  the  lad  beamed. 


B, 


BEFORE    OPENING    THE    BoYs'    REPUBLIC    AT    SANTA    MARI- 

nella  both  priests  had  had  experience  with  street  urchins. 
Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing  ran  "Shoe-Shine  Hotel,"  where 
groups  of  them  slept  although  they  continued  to  lead  a 
precarious  existence.  Don  Rivolta  headed  a  recreation 
center  for  them,  serving  picnic  meals.  Meanwhile  the 
two  men  dreamed  of  more  adequate  assistance  to  these 
young  derelicts. 

A  dilapidated  bomb-shattered  villa  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Italian,  German,  and  Allied  armies,  was 
offered  to  the  two  priests.  When  they  originally  saw 
their  future  refuge  for  boys,  twenty  homeless  families 
were  in  possession.  Only  one  room  was  empty — a  large 
hall  with  holes  in  the  roof  and  paneless  windows.  How- 
ever, the  location  was  near  Rome,  with  space,  fresh  air, 
and  the  sea,  to  help  balance  the  drawbacks.  With  approxi- 
mately $50  in  cash,  25  double-decker  beds  donated  by  the 
firemen,  some  rough  furniture,  odd  bits  of  crockery  and 
cooking  utensils,  the  Boys'  Republic  at  Santa  Marinella 
started. 

The  public  approved  the  enterprise.  Nevertheless, 
progress  was  difficult.  The  police  supplied  the  food, 
with  bread  and  fish  the  mainstays  of  the  diet.  The  first 
batch  of  boys  arrived  in  August  1946,  and  almost  miracu- 
lously survived  the  following  winter  in  the  drafty,  ill- 
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equipped  quarters.  Gradually 
conditions  improved.  As  the 
refugee  families  left,  their 
rooms  were  appropriated.  Do- 
nations came  from  abroad,  in- 
cluding the  United  States.  The 
boys  pitched  in  with  en- 
thusiasm. Step  by  step  the 
beautiful  Boys'  Republic  of  to- 
day was  built. 

Situated  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea  many  other  structures  now 
cluster  around  the  original 
villa,  which  has  been  com- 
pletely renovated.  The  attrac- 
tive buildings  have  modern 
conveniences  and  colorful  gar- 
dens. The  living  quarters — 
comfortable  but  not  luxurious 
— express  warmth  and  friendli- 
ness. Such  an  environment 
helps  dim  ugly  memories. 

The  boys  have  their  own 
schools,  including  busy  work- 
shops. Some  were  beginners, 
others  skilled.  A  husky  young 
cobbler  gazed  at  us  seriously 
through  his  thick  glasses.  In 
his  mouth  he  held  a  thong  of 
a  pair  of  heavy  shoes  he  was 
finishing.  A  more  delicate  boy 
was  sawing  out  a  toy  clog. 
Painstakingly  polishing  the 
head-board  of  a  bed  was  a 
tall  adolescent,  more  mature 
than  the  rest. 

"It's  for  my  teacher,  who's 
just  been  married,"  he  told 
us.  "He  ordered  his  whole 
bedroom  set  from  us."  This 
was  a  special  commission. 
Ordinarily  the  workshop  prod- 
ucts are  not  sold  outright. 

At  a  long  table,  clever  sun-browned  hands  shaped 
pottery.  Some  of  these  young  artisans  had  definite  talent, 
judging  from  the  finished  pieces,  decorated  with  intricate 
designs.  This  famous  Italian  ware,  which  was  just  be- 
ginning to  reappear  in  the  stores,  can  be  bought  at  the 
Boys'  Republic  by  making  a  donation  to  the  organization. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  boys,  who  must  earn  their  keep.  Only  their  clothes 
— incidentally  not  uniforms — are  given  to  them.  Meals 
and  bed  are  paid  for  by  merits,  awarded  for  school  work 
and  manual  labor.  To  make  thirty  merits  a  day  is  pos- 
sible. However,  the  usual  amount  is  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen. Enough  must  be  saved  for  Sunday  when  no  work 
is  allowed.  Thus  the  boys  learn  to  be  thrifty  and  to 
value  what  they  receive.  Even  those  who  have  never 
turned  an  honest  penny  respond  amazingly. 

One,  for  example,  was  John,  truly  a  "lost"  boy,  who 
stared  at  the  khaki  uniform  of  the  Canadian  social 
worker  with  us  because  it  reminded  him  of  his  friends, 
the  G.I.'s.  For  four  years  John  was  a  camp  follower  of 
the  American  army,  living  on  the  soldiers'  bounty.  Of 
his  previous  existence  he  remembers  absolutely  nothing. 


Some  of   the   young  citizens   of   the  Boys'   Republic  near   Rome,   once   homeless 
street    waifs,    surround    Monsignor    Carroll-Abbing,    their    friend    and    counselor 


His  identity  is  unknown,  though  his  speech  indicates 
that  he  came  from  southern  Italy.  His  name  was  given 
him  by  the  American  soldiers,  his  pals.  When  the  inevi- 
table separation  came,  John  was  stranded.  To  be  sure,  his 
army  friends  collected  a  tidy  sum  for  him,  and  some 
money  remained  when  he  arrived  at  the  office  of  the 
Boys'  Towns.  He  was  allowed  to  keep  this,  but  it  dis- 
appeared quickly.  Besides,  at  the  Boys'  Republic,  loafers 
are  not  popular.  At  first,  John  felt  humiliated  because 
he  could  not  earn  enough  merits.  Slowly  and  painfully 
he  improved.  The  first  day  he  was  on  a  par  with  the 
rest  of  the  boys,  he  was  thrilled. 

"I  can  do  it,  too,  I  can  do  it,  too,"  he  shouted,  pride  not 
defiance  in  his  voice.  Undoubtedly  the  faith  of  Monsignor 
Carroll-Abbing  and  Don  Rivolta  in  their  proteges  ac- 
counts for  their  success  with  boys  like  John. 

In  these  Boys'  Towns  the  citizens  are  responsible  for 
their  own  welfare.  They  draw  up  their  own  code.  They 
select  their  mayor,  who  chooses  his  councilors  with  the 
approval  of  the  assembly.  Every  evening  the  assembly 
meets  to  deal  with  such  community  matters  as  sanitation, 
general  discipline,  allocation  of  work,  the  reception  of 
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A  young  ceramic  artist  gains  skill  in  his  craft  in  one  of  the  Boys'  Town  studios 

visitors,  planning  new  developments,  and  the  value  of 
merits  in  exchange  for  liras.  The  day  we  visited  Santa 
Marinella  the  assembly  was  held  in  the  open.  Unperturbed 
by  our  presence  the  boys  went  about  their  business.  With 
the  utmost  seriousness  they  discussed  problem  after  prob- 
lem. Occasionally  a  special  case  demands  the  attention 
of  the  assembly. 

Thus,  Guiseppe  tired  of  the  orderly  life  and  ran  away 
from  his  village.  After  three  weeks  he  returned,  but  he 
had  forfeited  his  citizenship  by  leaving.  The  assembly 
debate  was  long  and  animated.  Finally,  Guiseppe  was 
reinstated  on  probation  for  six  months.  No  other  run- 
away has  ever  been  reported. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  of  these 
young  citizens.  The  judge,  who  presides  over  the  court, 
is  elected  by  secret  ballot.  The  rehabilitation  process  con- 
sists mainly  in  shedding  bad  habits  acquired  by  the  boys 
in  their  former  unruly  existence.  Some  of  these  are 
easier  to  overcome  than  others.  Smoking,  which  is  not 
forbidden,  usually  disappears  quickly,  although  many 
Italian  boys  start  early.  Cheating — deeply  ingrained  by 
the  sharp  practices  of  the  street — -has  a  stronger  hold. 
The  cooperative  spirit  is  stressed.  Coming  to  meals 
promptly,  sharing  in  the  work,  going  to  bed  at  a  reason- 
able hour,  are  expected  of  all,  though  the  only  rules  are 
made  by  the  boys. 

Mario  was  a  regular  night  owl.  Used  to  wandering 
the  streets  after  dark,  he  refused  to  turn  in  early.  Time 
after  time  he  did  'not  retire  until  after  midnight.  "He 
disturbs  us,"  his  dormitory  mates  complained  to  the  judge. 
After  a  reprimand  and  warning,  Mario  became  more 
considerate. 

The  boys  learn  business  procedures,  too.  They  manage 
a  bank,  where  merits  can  be  exchanged  for  liras  to  allow 
purchases  outside  the  villages.  They  run  a  post  office, 
and  a  store  which  sells  stationery,  candy,  and  other  small 
items. 

The  pattern  of  these  Boys'  Towns  was  planned  by 
Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing  and  Don  Rivolta,  who  believe 
in  teaching  democracy  through  practice.  These  men 


know  that  boys  who  had  been 
free  and  undisciplined  so  long, 
could  not  adjust  to  rigid  rou- 
tine, strict  rules,  and  enforced 
confinement.  As  an  alternative 
they  visualized  independent 
villages,  open  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  like  the  present  Boys' 
Towns.  The  last  of  these  was 
started  in  1949.  More  are  in 
the  offing,  depending  on  need 
and  funds.  Money  is  raised 
through  public  subscription.  It 
costs  $36  a  year  to  sponsor  a 
boy,  but  this  is  an  old  rate, 
much  too  low  for  today's 
prices.  Only  orphans  and  half- 
orphans  are  eligible.  Occasion- 
ally a  boy  admitted  as  parent- 
less  remains  even  though  his 
father  or  mother  reappears. 

When  Francesco  entered  the 
Boys'  Republic  the  where- 
abouts of  both  parents  was 
unknown.  Years  before  his 

father  had  been  sent  to  Germany  for  forced  labor.  Later 
Francesco  and  his  mother  were  put  in  a  concentration 
camp.  One  day,  while  the  little  boy  was  at  play,  his 
mother  disappeared.  Escaping  from  camp  Francesco 
wandered  the  streets,  vainly  searching  for  her.  Buffeted 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  a  vagrant's  life,  he  finally  sought 
admission  to  Santa  Marinella.  Then  unexpectedly  his 
father  returned  from  Germany.  Their  reunion  was  joy- 
ful. Sensibly,  though,  the  father  took  a  job  nearby  and 
left  Francesco  at  the  Boys'  Republic  to  complete  his 
training. 

No  boys  are  committed  to  these  Towns  by  the  courts, 
they  must  come  of  their  own  accord.  Although  there  is 
no  formal  follow-up,  many  of  the  boys  return  to  consult 
Monsignor  Carroll-Abbing  and  Don  Rivolta,  whose  con- 
cern for  them  never  wanes.  It  is  still  too  early  to  judge 
these  boys  as  mature  men,  but  present  evidence  indicates 
that  their  rehabilitation  will  last. 

Of  course,  the  lawless  element  has  not  entirely  vanished 
from  the  Italian  streets.  In  Naples  mere  adolescents 
dogged  our  footsteps,  peddling  liras  for  dollars  and  offer- 
ing more  than  the  banks,  but  a  favorite  trick  was  to 
switch  packages  so  that  the  traveler  received  only  blank 
paper. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  since  the  difficult  begin- 
nings of  the  Boys'  Republic  at  Santa  Marinella  in  1946. 
The  urgent  need  now  is  for  a  trained  staff.  An  impor- 
tant goal  is  to  turn  the  Boys'  Republic  into  a  training- 
center  for  personnel  for  all  the  Italian  Boys'  Towns. 

Italy  has  made  tremendous  strides  in  recovering  from 
the  War,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  handling  of  the 
street  boys.  The  Boys'  Towns  redirect  the  energies  of 
this  group.  They  train  worthy  citizens  instead  of  letting 
criminals  grow  up.  The  Boys'  Republic  at  Santa  Marin- 
ella is  a  model,  not  only  for  Italy  but  for  other  nations. 
Possibly  some  of  these  boys  will  emigrate  since  Italy  is 
an  overcrowded  land,  and  make  vital  contributions  to  the 
country  of  their  adoption.  So  Enzo  may  realize  his  fer- 
vent wish  and  my  nephew  and  I  may  welcome  him  to 
the  United  States. 
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On  the  Labor-Management  Front 


JOHN  A.  FITCH 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS  HAS 
issued  a  statement  charging  the  President  with  dis- 
regarding "specific  provisions  of  the  law  as  well  as  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress"  when  he  created  a  new  Wage 
Stabilization  Board,  with  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
labor-management  disputes  as  well  as  with  wage  stabiliza- 
tion. The  new  set-up,  the  NAM  statement  declares,  "is 
bound  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  defense  mobiliza- 
tion program,  will  encourage  industrial  disputes  and  work 
stoppages,  and  rewards  the  labor  leaders  who  had  con- 
ducted a  two-month  "sit-down  against  the  government." 
The  NAM  believes  also  that  the  Board  will  have  powers 
of  compulsory  arbitration,  which  will  "undermine  the 
normal  processes  of  collective  bargaining" — a  result  greatly 
to  be  deplored  because  collective  bargaining  is  "essential" 
in  the  determination  of  labor-management  relationships. 
In  addition,  it  is  suspected  that  labor  favors  giving  the 
Board  jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  labor  disputes  in  order 
to  by-pass  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  United  Labor  Policy  Committee  (AFL,  CIO,  and 
independent  unions),  on  the  other  hand,  issued  a  state- 
ment breathing  a  spirit  of  modified  optimism.  It  re- 
ferred to  a  "significant  change  of  attitude,"  as  a  result 
of  which  "substantive  progress  can  now  be  made,"  which 
will  benefit  labor  and  "the  American  people  as  a  whole." 
This,  it  asserted,  will  follow  policy  changes  which  "have 
resulted  from  the  protest  by  labor  against  big-business 
domination  of  defense  agencies."  It  must  not  be  assumed, 
however,  that  the  Committee  "is  now  satisfied  with  all  de- 
fense policies  or  programs.  .  .  .  The  cards  are  still  stacked 
against  the  consuming  public."  There  must  be  "more 
vigorous  price  regulations.  .  .  .  Labor  and  every  other 
group  in  the  nation  must  now  undertake  a  new  cam- 
paign for  constructive  action  by  Congress." 

The  foregoing  is  the  official  position  of  the  AFL,  as  it 
is  of  the  other  bodies  in  the  United  Labor  Policy  Com- 
mittee. Nevertheless,  the  president  of  the  second  largest 
AFL  union,  William  L.  Hutcheson  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters,  has  come  out  for  the  abandonment  of 
price  and  wage  controls.  Such  regulation,  he  told  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee — according  to  The  New  Yor^ 
Times — "adversely  affects  production  and  stands  as  a 
barrier  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  eliminating  inflation 
through  increased  production."  In  fighting  regulation 
in  this  field  the  Times  reporter  adds,  "Mr.  Hutcheson 
lined  up  with  the  nation's  cattle  men,  who  are  fighting 
beef  price  control,  and  with  the  National  Association  ot 
Manufacturers." 

In  view  of  the  gloomy  forebodings  set  forth  in  the 
NAM  statement  quoted,  a  few  excerpts  from  the  Execu- 
tive Order  of  April  21,  creating  the  reconstituted  Wage 
Stabilization  Board,  seem  appropriate.  The  Order  states 
that  the  activities  of  the  Board  in  relation  to  disputes 


shall  "to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with  effective 
economic  stabilization  ...  be  administered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preserve  collective  bargaining."  Furthermore,  the 
Board  may  "assume  jurisdiction"  only  where  collective 
bargaining  and  the  facilities  of  conciliation  and  media- 
tion have  all  failed  to  resolve  a  dispute  that  "threatens 
an  interruption  of  work  affecting  the  national  defense." 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Board  may  enter  the  case 
if  the  parties  involved  jointly  request  it,  or  if  the  Presi- 
dent refers  it  to  them.  In  the  former  case  the  Board  is 
authorized  to  make  recommendations  to  the  parties,  in  the 
latter,  to  the  President.  Only  where  the  parties  "jointly 
agree  to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Board"  is  its 
award  to  be  final  and  binding.  Finally,  the  order  states 
that  no  action  may  be  taken  under  its  authority  that  is 
inconsistent  with  various  enumerated  Federal  statutes, 
including  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 


PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  F.  WHYTE,  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  of  Cornell  University  has 
written  a  notable  book  entitled,  "Pattern  for  Industrial 
Peace."  It  is  an  account  of  some  remarkable  develop- 
ments in  labor-management  relations  in  a  Chicago  manu- 
facturing plant.  The  account  covers  a  ten-year  period, 
which  started  with  a  sit-down  strike  and  evidences  of 
extreme  hostility  on  both  sides,  and  ended  with  a  gener- 
ally prevailing  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  good- 
will, leading  to  improved  work  conditions  and  increased 
production. 

The  changes  did  not  come  easily  nor  through  a  de- 
veloping softness  of  attitude  that  could  justify  use  of  the 
word  "appeasement."  Both  management  and  labor  fought 
hard  and  at  first,  in  some  respects,  destructively.  Then, 
slowly,  each  came  to  recognize  an  essential  moral  in- 
tegrity in  the  other;  slowly,  and  even  reluctantly,  mutual 
respect  began  to  develop.  Management  began  to  recog- 
nize that  labor  grievances  were  sometimes  genuine,  la- 
bor began  to  see  that  management  had  problems  too. 
What  it  all  adds  up  to,  as  of  the  present,  is  indicated  in 
an  eloquent  chapter  entitled  "What  Are  They  Getting 
Out  of  It?"  The  book  should  be  on  the  list  of  required 
reading  for  all  management  and  labor  executives. 


TWO  RECENT  ADMINISTRATIVE  DECISIONS  UNDER  THE  TAFT- 

Hartley  Act  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  significant 
difference  of  opinion  between  members  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  General  Counsel,  George 
J.  Bott.  Both  are  of  outstanding  importance. 

On  May  21,  the  Board  announced  a  decision  in  a  case 
involving  the  Stewart-Warner  Corporation  of  Chicago. 
For  some  time  the  employes  of  that  company  had  been 
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represented,  for  bargaining  purposes,  by  the  United  Elec- 
trical Workers— a  union  which  was  expelled  from  the 
CIO  last  year  on  charges  of  Communist  domination.  At 
the  request  of  the  company  a  representation  election  was 
held  in  1949  at  which  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  AFL,  sought  to  displace  the  UE  as 
bargaining  agent.  The  election  was  won  by  the  AFL 
union  after  a  campaign  in  which  the  company — appar- 
ently in  a  desire  to  rid  itself  of  an  allegedly  Communist 
organization — was  found  by  the  Board  to  have  given 
assistance  to  the  successful  union,  a  form  of  activity  for- 
bidden by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  its  decision  the  Board 
ordered  the  company  to  "withhold  recognition  of  the  AFL 
Electrical  Workers  Union  ...  to  cease  interfering  with 
the  right  of  its  employes"  either  to  join  any  union  they 
choose,  or  to  refrain  from  joining. 
Said  the  Board: 

The  Respondent  [Stewart-Warner]  argues,  in  effect, 
that  its  desire  to  rid  the  plant  of  "Communism,"  as- 
sertedly  exemplified  by  the  UE  Local  there,  exculpates  it 
from  any  violations  of  the  Act.  On  these  facts,  we  can 
find  no  merit  in  this  contention.  The  violations  of  the 
Act  herein  found  stem  from  the  Respondent's  unlawful 
support  of  the  IBEW,  and  its  unlawful  interference  with 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  its  employes  by  the  Act.  Con- 
gress has  not  authorized  this  Board  to  engraft  an  excep- 
tion upon  the  statute  whenever  a  respondent's  violations 
may  be  motivated  in  part  by  patriotic  objectives. 

A  recent  administrative  decision  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel appears  to  stem  from  an  attitude  toward  the  law 
somewhat  different  from  that  to  which  expression  was 
given  in  the  Board  opinion  above.  On  March  30,  Mr. 
Bott  announced  that  he  was  refusing  to  issue  a  com- 
plaint in  the  case  of  an  employe  of  a  Wisconsin  hosiery 
manufacturer  who  claimed  that  he  had  been  illegally 
discharged.  Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  the  General 
Counsel  has  sole  authority  to  accept  or  reject  complaint 
cases  as  they  arise,  and  thus  determine  what  issues  shall 
go  before  the  Board.  When  he  accepts  a  case  he  issues 
a  "complaint" — a  formal  document  containing  charges  of 
unfair  labor  practices  corresponding,  in  a  way,  to  an 
indictment  by  a  grand  jury. 

The  General  Counsel's  summary  of  the  case  of  the  Wis- 
consin hosiery  worker  develops  the  following  facts:  a 
union  shop  agreement  existed  at  the  plant.  The  em- 
ploye in  question  had  been  a  member  of  the  union  "all 
his  years  of  employment  at  the  company  (22  years)."  A 
few  weeks  before  his  discharge  he  had  signed  the  so- 
called  Stockholm  Peace  Pledge,  generally  understood  to 
be  a  Communist-inspired  document.  A  list  of  the  signers 
was  published  in  a  local  paper  with  the  union  affiliation 
of  each  indicated,  after  his  name.  Following  this  publi- 
cation, fellow  employes  manifested  "bitter  resentment," 
some  of  them  "indicating  possible  violence"  while  others 
threatened  to  refuse  to  work  "if  he  was  not  removed 
from  the  job."  The  union  then  expelled  the  employe 
from  membership  and  the  company  discharged  him  "at 
the  request  of  the  union." 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  places  no  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  a  union  to  expel  a  member  for  any  reason  it  sees 
fit.  However,  under  a  union  shop  agreement,  the  em- 
ployer may  not  discharge  an  expelled  member  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  union  unless  his  expulsion  is  due  solely  to 


his  failure  to  pay  regular  union  dues.  In  refusing  to 
issue  a  complaint  against  the  employer  the  General  Coun- 
sel stated  that  he  had  determined  that  "the  underlying 
reason  for  the  discharge  was  the  individual's  suspected 
communistic  activity"  and  that  such  activity  "was,  of 
course,  not  protected  by  the  Act." 

This  ruling  seems  to  have  serious  implications.  Recog- 
nizing the  limitation  on  the  right  to  discharge  noted 
above,  the  Board  has  refused  to  approve  the  discharge 
of  an  employe  who  was  expelled  from  his  union  for  act- 
ing as  a  "stool-pigeon."  Yet  the  Act  does  not,  in  any 
discernible  language,  declare  that  stool-pigeon  activity  is 
"protected"  and  that  signing  petitions,  however  distaste- 
ful to  public  sentiment  is  not.  Under  the  theory  of  the 
General  Counsel,  as  applied  in  the  Wisconsin  case,  in- 
teresting possibilities  suggest  themselves.  Could  not  some 
successor  General  Counsel,  if  he  were  so  minded,  rule 
that  being  a  Negro,  in  some  areas,  or  a  Jew  somewhere 
else,  or  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  being  a  Republi- 
constitutes— "conduct  not  protected  by  the  Act"? 


can- 


It  seems  obvious  that  the  General  Counsel  would  have 
been  following  the  literal  mandate  of  the  law  if  he  had 
issued  the  complaint.  In  addition  he  would  have  made 
it  possible  for  five  men,  instead  of  one,  to  pass  upon  a 
matter  of  important  public  policy.  In  the  struggle  against 
totalitarianism  which  now  engages  the  free  world  it  is 
important  to  make  sure  that,  in  our  zeal,  we  do  not, 
ourselves,  endanger  democracy. 


PRESIDENT  Louis  HOLLANDER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE 
CIO  Council  has  issued  a  report  entitled  "CIO  and  the 
Community"  in  which  he  reviews  some  of  the  non-bar- 
gaining activities  of  his  organization  during  the  past  year. 
The  men  and  women  who  belong  to  the  unions,  says  Mr. 
Hollander,  "are  naturally  concerned  about  more  than 
the  amount  of  pay  they  take  home  each  week.  They  are 
concerned  about  all  matters  which  determine  the  kind  of 
communities  in  which  they  and  their  families  live." 

The  report  indicates  the  matters  of  community  interest 
in  which  the  CIO  has  lent  a  hand.  Outstanding  among 
these  are  efforts  to  improve  the  schools,  better  provisions 
for  medical  care  and  hospitalization,  rent  controls,  im- 
provements in  social  security  provisions,  activities  in  op- 
position to  discrimination  on  racial  or  religious  grounds. 
In  the  field  of  organized  social  welfare  activities,  the  CIO 
has  contributed  financially  both  through  individuals  and 
through  the  unions — as  has  the  AFL— and  its  members 
have  volunteered  their  services  to  assist  in  the  activities  of 
welfare  bodies.  Mr.  Hollander  truthfully  points  out  that 
"labor  is  taking  an  increasing  part  in  the  direction  of  these 
agencies,  making  their  boards  more  truly  representative 
of  the  people  on  whom  they  count  for  support.  ...  As  a 
result,"  he  writes,  "the  circle  of  antagonism  and  indiffer- 
ence which  has  tended  to  separate  the  CIO  from  the 
community  is  breaking  down." 


UNDER  A  LAW  PASSED  BY  THE  LAST  SESSION  OF  THE  NEW 
York  Legislature,  women  working  in  restaurants  are  to 
be  permitted  to  work  after  midnight  when  the  Labor 
Commissioner  finds  that  the  facts  warrant  it.  The  Com- 
missioner has  appointed  a  committee  of  six  men  to  help 
him  administer  the  law. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 
Georgia  Welfare  Wins  a  Round 


HAROLD  C.  FLEMING 


LAST  SPRING,  GEORGIA  WITNESSED  ONI; 
of  the  most  primitive  witch  hunts  in 
its  history.  The  chief  inquisitor  was 
state  Representative  J.  Bush  Mitns,  chair- 
man of  a  legislative  committee  estab- 
lished to  investigate  the  Georgia  Wel- 
fare Department.  He  had  singled  out 
for  immolation  Loretto  Chappell,  di- 
rector of  the  Department's  Child  Wel- 
fare Division.  But  Miss  Chappell  was 
not  an  easy  victim;  she  fought  back  with 
a  vigor  that  left  her  detractors  bruised 
and  discredited. 

That  is  not  to  say  any  final  victory 
has  been  won.  The  encounter  between 
Mr.  Minis  and  Miss  Chappell  was  symp- 
tomatic of  a  deeper  conflict  which  has 
plagued  Georgia  for  years.  At  bottom, 
the  issue  was  between  that  brand  of 
politics  which  respects  only  its  own 
self-interest  and  that  social  philosophy 
which  is  concerned  with  human  need. 

The  state  welfare  program,  from  its 
inception,  has  been  crippled  in  this  one- 
sided struggle.  The  position  of  state 
welfare  director  has  consistently  been 
held  by  men  with  neither  training  nor 
experience  in  the  welfare  field. 

Inadequate  salaries  and  difficult  work- 
ing conditions  have  attracted  relatively 
few  professionally  trained  persons  to  the 
Department.  But  the  presence  of  even 
some  of  the  qualified  proved  intolerable 
to  the  politically  minded. 

The  1951  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly was  a  prelude  to  the  attack  on 
Miss  Chappell.  Several  administration- 
sponsored  measures  designed  to  effect 
"economy"  in  welfare  services  provided: 
1,  that  aid  to  dependent  children  be 
granted  to  no  more  than  one  illegitimate 
child  per  mother;  2,  that  the  state  wel- 
fare director  be  empowered  to  transfer 
and  appoint  county  welfare  directors; 
3.  that  Congress  be  petitioned  to  allow 
publication  of  welfare  rolls;  4,  that  the 
state  be  entitled  to  a  lien  on  all  real 
property  over  $250  in  value  owned  by 
welfare  recipients;  5,  that  "financially 
able"  children  be  required  by  law  to 


support  their  aged  parents. 

Governor  Herman  Talmadge  sup- 
ported the  first  of  these  measures  by 
announcing,  "I  particularly  want  to  stop 
subsidization  of  the  raising  of  illegiti- 
mate children;  I  don't  think  the  state 
and  federal  governments  should  place  a 
premium  on  illegitimacy."  (The  "pre- 
mium" in  Georgia  is  the  staggering  sum 
of  $18  monthly  per  child,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $99.)  Said  Alan  Kemper,  the 
Talmadge-appointed  state  welfare  di- 
rector: "The  measure  will  save  the  state 
$440,000  a  year,  mainly  by  limiting  aid 
to  children  of  unwed  Negro  mothers; 
.  .  .  the  governor's  bill  will  cut  2,000 
children  from  the  state  roll." 

The  legislature  passed  this  and  the 
other  proposed  bills.  As  yet,  however, 
no  illegitimate  children,  Negro  or  white, 
have  been  dropped  from  the  rolls,  since 
federal  authorities  have  let  it  be  known 
that  such  action  will  jeopardize  federal 
funds  for  the  Georgia  program.  Only 
after  the  passage  of  drastic  measures 
was  the  joint  legislative  committee  cre- 
ated to  investigate  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. 


Q. 


*N  MARCH  1,  CHAIRMAN  MIMS,  AN  AD- 
ministration  stalwart,  called  Miss  Chap- 
pell before  the  committee  and  branded 
her  "a  Red  from  the  bottom  of  your 
feet  to  the  top  of  your  head."  His  fan- 
tastic evidence  consisted  of  allegations 
that  in  1946  Miss  Chappell  had  signed 
a  petition  for  a  permanent  FEPC  and 
that  her  division's  library  sheltered  such 
"radical"  volumes  as  "The  American 
Race  Problem"  by  Edward  Reuter, 
"Caste  and  Class  in  a  Southern  Town" 
by  John  Dollard,  and  "Our  Rejected 
Children"  by  Albert  Deutsch.  Most 
damning  of  all  was  a  copy  of  "New 
Russia's  Primer"  by  M.  Ilin,  produced 
from  the  main  library  of  the  Department 
with  the  unsupported  charge  that  Miss 
Chappell  was  responsible  for  its  presence. 

Adding  that  Miss  Chappell  was  "in- 


competent," Minis  charged  inexcusable 
delay  in  placement  of  adoptive  children. 
Having  made  his  case,  Mims  ad- 
journed the  committee  until  March  26. 
Miss  Chappell,  who  had  had  no  warn- 
ing and  no  opportunity  to  secure  legal 
counsel,  was  denied  the  elementary  right 
to  make  a  full  reply. 


HOST  OF  GEORGIANS  WERE  PREPARED 
to  answer  for  her,  however.  The  Georgia 
Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Social  Workers  promptly  called  on  Mims 
to  "retract  and  repudiate  this  accusa- 
tion." The  Nancy  Hart  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion adopted  a  resolution  stating:  "It 
is  with  great  regret  that  we  see  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  break  down 
the  standards  of  public  service;  that  the 
attempt  is  made  to  smear  as  'Red'  any 
effort  to  help  the  Negro;  that  any  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  make  public 
service  amenable  to  political  domina- 
tion." The  alumnae  of  Georgia  State 
College  for  Women,  the  Atlanta  Com- 
munity Planning  Council,  many  News- 
papers and  individuals  also  protested. 

To  Mr.  Mims'  consternation,  these  ob- 
jectors insisted  on  attributing  ulterior 
motives  to  his  enterprise.  For  example, 
there  was  the  matter  of  the  merit  system, 
under  which  Miss  Chappell  and  the  em- 
ployes of  her  division  are  protected 
against  arbitrary  firing.  Welfare  Direc- 
tor Kemper  had  incautiously  advertised 
his  impatience  with  this  arrangement; 
Miss  Chappell  was  "uncooperative,"  he 
asserted,  and  he  had  long  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  her.  Many  persons  felt  it  was 
no  mere  coincidence  that  Mims  had  hit 
upon  the  same  idea,  under  a  state  ad- 
ministration which  bends  nearly  all  its 
services  to  political  ends. 

When  the  committee  reconvened,  the 
welfare  director  was  summoned,  not 
to  explain  the  shortcomings  of  his  ad- 
ministration, but  to  amplify  his  charge 
against  Miss  Chappel.  Under  the  ques- 
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tioning  by  Miss  Chappell's  attorney,  state 
Representative  James  A.  Mackay,  he 
admitted  that  she  had  often  sought  in 
vain  to  discuss  the  work  of  her  division. 

"She's  always  bringing  up  a  lot  of 
theories,"  he  complained. 

"Isn't  it  true  that  social  work  is  a 
complicated  business?"  asked  Mackay. 

"They  have  made  it  so,"  replied  Kem- 
per,  dourly.  And,  for  good  measure,  he 
added,  "I  sometimes  think  all  social 
workers  are  abominations,  particularly 
Miss  Chappell." 

In  the  intervening  weeks,  Mims  had 
armed  himself  with  what  he  obviously 
considered  the  final,  irrefutable  proof 
of  her  guilt.  He  produced  a  witness 
who  testified  that  she  had  supported  a 
proposal  to  admit  Negroes  to  member- 
ship in  Atlanta's  Unitarian  Church.  Lest 
anyone  miss  the  significance,  he  ex- 
plained that  "the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  South 
is  to  break  down  racial  barriers." 


I  HIS  TIME,  Miss  CHAPPELL  WAS  PRK- 
pared  to  make  some  points  of  her  own. 
She  was  supported  by  a  number  of 
prominent  religious  and  civic  leaders 
who  testified  to  her  personal  integrity 
and  professional  competence.  But  most 
telling  was  her  own  eloquent  statement: 
"I  regret  that  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  has  turned  it  from  the  lauda- 
able  purpose  for  which  the  House  and 
Senate  created  it  to  the  now  exclusive 
purpose  of  attacking  me.  By  these  per- 
sonal attacks  the  chairman  hopes  to  de- 
stroy the  merit  system  in  the  Child 
Welfare  Division  and  misuse  Georgia's 
unfortunate  babies  and  children  for  the 
welfare  of  Georgia's  politicians.  .  .  . 

"I  am  not  a  Communist  nor  a  Com- 
munist sympathizer  and  have  never  been 
either.  As  a  lover  of  books,  I  think  they 
should  be  read;  the  Communists  think 
they  should  be  banned.  I  welcome 
truth  and  loathe  wild  charges,  unsub- 
stantiated assertions,  and  character  assas- 
sinations. These  are  well-known  Com- 
munist methods.  I  want  to  see  peace 
and  amity  between  all  men  and  races 
of  men;  Communists  foment  race  and 
religious  hatred.  .  .  . 

'The  chief  evidence  Mr.  Mims  has 
produced  as  the  basis  of  his  cry  is  that 
[  have  supported  certain  legislation — 
legislation  which  has  been  asked  for  by 
both  major  political  parties,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  by  Sena- 
tor Taft  and  Governor  Dewey.  .  . 

"The  chief  attack  the  chairman  has 
made  against  the  Child  Welfare  Divi- 
sion is  on  the  grounds  that  there  is  too 
much  delay  in  adoptions.  .  .  .  Success- 
ful adoptions  require  study  of  family 
and  child.  Study  takes  time.  The 
pay-off  is  happiness;  the  penalty  for  a 


short  cut  is  tragedy.  ..." 

Suddenly,  Mims  introduced  a  startling 
semantic  distinction.  He  said  he  had 
not  called  Miss  Chappell  a  Communist; 
he  had  called  her  a  "Red."  He  denied 
that  this  impugned  her  loyalty  to  the 
United  States,  but  added,  "I  question 
her  loyalty  to  the  state  in  which  she 
lives,  to  the  ideals  of  the  section  .  .  ," 

With  this  feeble  essay  at  face-saving, 
Mims  and  his  compliant  committee 
turned  their  attention  to  Miss  Chappell's 
staff.  In  all,  some  thirty  consultants  and 
field  workers  were  called  to  account  for 
their  views  on  segregation  and  fair  em- 
ployment legislation.  Many  of  them  re- 
sponded with  skill  and  conviction. 

When  the  inquiry  turned,  at  long  last, 
to  the  Georgia  Training  School  for 
Girls,  some  of  the  committee  members 
were  displeased  by  what  they  considered 
its  undue  leniency.  One  of  them  inter- 
rupted the  testimony  of  the  superinten- 
dent, Ethel  S.  Sinclair,  to  ask,  "Are  you 
running  a  sorority  or  a  training  school?" 
"I  am  running  a  training  school,  not  a 
prison,"  she  retorted. 


As  the  hearings  continued,  the  smoke- 
screen of  racism  was  not  enough  to 
obscure  the  unsightly  truth  about 
Georgia's  welfare  program:  Too  few 
skilled  social  workers  were  trying  to  do 
a  conscientious  job  against  hopeless  odds. 

The  Mims  committee  will  not  make 
its  recommendations  to  the  legislature 
until  next  January.  Meanwhile,  the 
chairman  has  announced  only  that  he 
will  propose  a  segregation-loyalty  oath 
for  state  employes,  repeal  of  the  measure 
authorizing  state  liens  on  property  of 
welfare  pensioners,  and  less  stringent  ap- 
plication of  the  law  requiring  children 
to  support  their  parents. 

Perhaps  the  same  public  which  gagged 
en  Mr.  Minis'  slanders  will  demand 
more  basic — and  more  wholesome — re- 
forms than  these.  At  least,  that  is  what 
some  Georgians  are  hoping.  The  nation 
as  a  whole,  which  foots  70  percent  of 
Georgia's  public  welfare  bill,  may  well 
hope  so  too. 


Mr.  Fleming  is  a  native  Atlantian  who 
writes  frequently   on   southern   subjects. 


Narcotic  Addiction  Among  Teen-Agers 


AMONG  THE  SEAMY  FACTS  OF  LIFE 
none  can  be  more  shocking  than 
the  current  epidemic  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion among  teen-agers  brought  to  light 
last  month  by  the  state  attorney  general's 
inquiry  in  New  York  City  and  con- 
firmed as  a  national  problem  by  infor- 
mation presented  to  the  subsequent 
American  Legion  conference  on  nar- 
cotic addiction. 

Rumor  and  figures  on  the  increasing 
numbers  of  addicts  among  juvenile  of- 
fenders have  indicated  for  some  time 
that  the  problem  was  reaching  serious 
proportions,  but  few  people  can  have 
been  prepared  for  the  sordid  picture 
painted  by  the  tape  recorded  testimony 
of  young  addicts  themselves — of  dope 
peddlers  giving  narcotics  free  to  teen- 
agers and  children  to  induce  them  to  re- 
cruit other  addicts;  of  schools  where  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  students  had 
tried  some  form  of  narcotics  for  a  thrill; 
of  marijuana  smoking  or  the  injection 
or  sniffing  of  some  stronger  narcotic  in 
school  bathrooms,  basements,  on  the 
roofs,  and  even  in  the  classrooms;  of 
girls  turning  to  prostitution  and  boys 
to  crime  to  get  money  for  the  drugs 
they  had  come  to  crave.  In  the  whole 
story,  marijuana  has  emerged  as  a  com- 
mon initiator  leading  to  the  use  of  the 
more  vicious  heroin  and  cocaine. 

That  New  York  is  suffering  the 
severest  but  not  the  only  epidemic  of 


drug  addiction  in  the  country  was  in- 
dicated by  speakers  at  the  American 
Legion  conference  and  by  federal  of- 
ficials who  cited  grave  problems  in 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Washington,  and 
Baltimore.  Harry  J.  Anslinger,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics  said  that  "the 
present  wave  of  juvenile  addiction  struck 
.  .  .  with  hurricane  force  in  1948  and 
1949,  and  in  a  short  time  had  the  two 
federal  hospitals  bursting  at  the  seams." 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  whole 
sickening  picture  is  the  lack  of  treatment 
facilities  for  young  drug  addicts.  The 
only  places  where  voluntary  treatment  is 
available  are  the  two  federal  hospitals, 
and  in  neither  is  there  segregation  of 
young  addicts  from  older  and  crime-wise 
patients. 

In  the  two  New  York  City  hospitals 
which  occasionally  take  in  young  drug 
addicts,  "treatment"  consists  of  a  short 
period  of  drug  withdrawal  followed  by 
return  of  the  patient  to  the  environ- 
ment in  which  he  acquired  the  habit. 
State  training  schools  for  delinquents 
offer  more  effective  treatment  but  only 
on  court  commitment.  The  testimony 
of  one  teen-age  addict  who  in  despera- 
tion turned  to  her  teacher  for  a  way  out 
and  found  herself  suffering  the  humiliat- 
ing experience  of  becoming  a  "court 
case"  suggests  the  deterrent  effects  of 
commitment  procedures. 
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As  usual  when  scandal  has  broken, 
the  finger  of  blame  is  pointed  in  every 
direction — in  this  instance  at  parents, 
the  schools,  the  police,  the  law  makers, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the 
United  Nations,  and  society  at  large. 
And,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  none  of 
the  accused  can  be  completely  absolved 
of  shirking  a  responsibility  that  might 
have  prevented  such  a  sad  situation 
from  arising — society  at  large,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  an  environment 
that  will  offer  young  people  more  con- 
structive outlets  for  their  natural  curi- 
osity than  seeking  a  thrill;  the  United 
Nations,  of  devising  methods  of  inter- 
national control  of  narcotics  production; 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  of  pre- 
venting the  illegal  entry  of  drugs  into 
this  country;  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures,  of  making  drug-peddling 
too  unprofitable  and  too  risky  to  be 
attractive;  the  police,  of  apprehending 
the  peddlers;  the  schools,  of  warning 
against  the  tragic  effects  of  drug  addic- 
tion and  of  alertness  to  symptoms  of 
drug  usage  in  individuals;  the  parents, 
of  building  the  inner  security  which  is 
the  greatest  bastion  against  temptation. 

But  blame  and  recrimination  never 
improved  any  situation.  What  is  needed 
is  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  an 
alert  citizenry  and  the  pertinent  social 
institutions  to  find  all  the  victims  of  this 
horrible  epidemic  and  proffer  them  the 
treatment  they  need;  to  clean  out  the 
sources  of  infection;  and  to  prevent  the 
conditions  which  would  make  its  recur- 

Bice  possible. 
ctions  of  the  Fourth 
World  Health  Assembly 

THE  ANNUAL  WORLD  HEALTH  As- 
sembly,  which  met  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  from  May  7  to  25,  approved 
launching  a  four-year  plan  for  building 
strong  national  health  services  around 
the  globe  and  adopted  new  International 
Sanitary  Regulations. 

During  1952,  a  coordinated  program 
for  international  health  work  will  be 
put  into  effect.  Attention  will  center 
upon  helping  national  services  through 
training  more  skilled  public  health 
workers,  granting  individual  fellow- 
ships, exchanging  knowledge,  and  utiliz- 
ing World  Health  Organization  ad- 
visers who  can  help  long  term  programs 
and  demonstration  projects.  WHO  also 
proposes  to  develop  further  its  world- 
wide technical  services. 

Besides  continuing  its  existing  cam- 
paigns against  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and 
venereal  diseases,  WHO  will  intensify 
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its  work  in  sanitation  and  nutrition  in 
close  collaboration  with  the  United  Na- 
tions International  Children's  Emerg- 
ency Fund.  Special  service  for  mothers 
and  children  will  receive  increased  at- 
tention in  areas  where  general  health 
conditions  are  not  substandard.  The 
World  Health  Assembly  also  approved 
expanded  training  for  midwives,  school 
health  projects,  crippled  children's  pro- 
grams, and  dissemination  of  advice  on 
premature  babies. 

At  its  final  plenary  session,  the  As- 
sembly adopted  the  International  Sani- 
tary Regulations.  These  have  been  in 
preparation  since  1947  and  will  come 
into  force  October  1,  1952,  without  fur- 
ther ratification. 

The  Assembly  adopted  a  "middle 
way"  budget  between  one  proposed  by 
WHO's  director-general,  Dr.  Brock 
Chisholm,  and  an  austerity  program  ad- 
vanced by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
initially  supported  by  the  United  States 
and  France.  After  adopting  Dr.  Chis- 
holm's  recommendations  in  working 
committees,  the  Assembly  itself  cur- 
tailed WHO's  funds  to  a  working 
budget  of  $7,677,782  or  an  increase  of 
approximately  $1,450,000  over  1951. 
This  "middle  way"  proposal  was  first 
approved  by  the  WHO  executive  board 
last  January  despite  Dr.  Chisholm 's  plea 
that  1952  was  the  organization's  crucial 
year  and  at  least  $8,000,000  was  needed. 

In  addition  to  its  own  funds  for  1952, 
WHO  expects  to  spend  approximately 
$7,500,000  in  United  Nations  Technical 
Assistance  money  and  an  estimated  $5,- 
000,000  in  UNICEF  allocations  for  health 
projects.  These  totals  approach  $20,- 
000,000  for  1952  or  just  about  what 
WHO  had  this  year.  UNICEF  is  re- 
ducing its  contribution  for  next  year. 

Dr.  Leonard  A.  Scheele,  United 
States  Surgeon  General,  was  chosen  this 
year's  Assembly  president.  Japan,  Spain, 
and  the  German  Federal  Republic  were 
admitted  to  membership,  thus  increasing 
the  total  to  68  participating  countries. 

Baruch  Committee — 
Mission  Accomplished 

SOMETHING  OF  THE  OPPORTUNITY  AND 
influence  of  wise  private  philanthropy 
today  is  indicated  by  the  statement 
which  accompanied  the  announcement 
that  the  Baruch  Committee  on  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  is  "discon- 
tinuing its  activities."  The  reason  is  the 
satisfying  one  that  in  its  less  than  eight 
years  of  work  "the  committee  has 
achieved  its  goals." 
The  committee  was  formed  at  the  sug- 


gestion of  Bernard  Baruch  in  1943  to 
help  develop  the  special  field  of  medicine 
in  which  his  father,  the  late  Dr.  Simon 
Baruch,  was  a  pioneer:  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  disease  by  physical  agents, 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled. 

The  first  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  the  late  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur, 
chancellor  of  Stanford  University.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Frank  N.  Krusen 
of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minne- 
sota. The  committee  included  in  its 
membership  distinguished  specialists 
from  various  clinics,  medical  schools, 
and  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy  and 
of  the  Army.  Mr.  Baruch  has  provided 
well  over  $2,000,000  from  his  personal 
fortune  to  support  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  to  make  grants  recom- 
mended by  it  for  teaching,  residencies, 
fellowships,  stimulation  of  the  establish- 
ment of  community  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, and  the  founding  of  three  major 
centers  of  physical  medicine  and  rehabili- 
tation at  the  medical  schools  of  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  University, 
and  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  the 
school  from  which  Dr.  Simon  Baruch 
graduated  in  1862.  The  committee  also 
has  published  five  major  reports,  and 
lists  over  250  scientific  publications  deal- 
ing with  teaching,  research,  and  practice 
in  its  field  prepared  by  the  projects  it 
has  supported.  One  of  its  final  acts  was 
a  grant  to  promote  an  International  Con- 
gress on  Physical  Medicine  to  be  held 
in  London  in  the  summer  of  1952. 

In  a  Survey  Graphic  article  published 
shortly  after  the  committee  had  com- 
pleted its  first  review  of  the  field  (June 
1944)  Dr.  Wilbur  wrote:  "Almost  as 
soon  as  the  survey  got  under  way,  it  be- 
came obvious  that  the  chief  needs  for  the 
proper  development  of  physical  medicine 
are  an  adequate  supply  of  physicians 
who  can  teach  it  and  use  it;  more  ex- 
tensive basic  research  in  the  subject; 
proper  use  of  this  branch  of  medicine  in 
relation  to  wartime  rehabilitation  and 
peacetime  physical  preparedness." 

In  commenting  to  Dr.  Krusen  on  the 
discontinuance  of  the  committee's  ac- 
tivities, Mr.  Baruch  said,  "You  have 
made  physical  medicine  and  rehabilita- 
tion an  accepted  branch  of  medicine." 
He  added  that  he  expects  to  make  fur- 
ther grants  to  the  several  institutions 
already  aided  "who  undertake  the  work 
with  enthusiasm  and  beneficial  results." 

The  real  monument  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Baruch  Committee  is  a 
human  one — the  thousands  of  injured 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  civilians  who,  to  its 
labors  and  its  founder's  generosity,  owe 
directly  or  indirectly  their  restoration 
to  normal  living. 
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social  welfare  in  terms  of  significant  people 


Serving  People 

Here  and  Abroad 

IN  ANTICIPATION  OF  AN  EXPANDED  PRO- 
gram  the  International  Social  Service, 
United  States  branch,  has  taken  on  a 
new  general  director,  WILLIAM  T. 
KIRK,  former  director  of  special  service 
for  the  Community  Service  Society,  New 
York.  He  will  work  with  RUTH 
LARNED,  associate  director,  in  plan- 
ning ways  in  which  the  organization, 
formerly  called  the  International  Migra- 
tion Service  can  extend  its  work  not  only 
in  helping  individuals  whose  personal 
difficulties  are  enhanced  by  international 
barriers,  but  also  in  making  available 
in  useful  form  to  the  United  States 
government  and  the  United  Nations,  the 
wealth  of  material  in  the  ISS  files 
demonstrating  the  unhappy  effects  of 
arbitrary  immigration  restrictions  and 
conflicting  citizenship  laws  on  the  lives 
of  individuals,  the  need  for  safeguard- 
ing children  in  international  adoptions, 
and  the  human  problems  that  must  be 
considered  by  Point  Four  and  Technical 
Assistance  planners. 

To  this  task  Mr.  Kirk  brings  not  only 
a  background  of  professional  social  work 
training  and  varied  positions  in  this 
country  but  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
necessity  for  preventing  and  alleviating 
the  human  problems  arising  from  the 
disregard  of  nation  for  nation,  planted 
by  his  World  War  II  experience  in  mili- 
tary government  in  Sicily,  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany  where  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  evacuation  and  care  of  persons 
liberated  from  concentration  camps.  His 
social  work  career  began  in  Cleveland 
back  in  1932  when  as  a  young  graduate 
from  Ohio  State  University  working  in 
an  oil  company  he  spent  his  spare  time 
as  a  volunteer  in  a  settlement  house. 
That  happy  effort  brought  unexpected 
returns — a  wife,  Ruth  Van  Voorhis,  di- 
rector of  girls'  work  at  the  settlement, 
and  a  fellowship  to  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  Between  receiv 
ing  his  master's  degree  and  going  to  war 
he  worked  with  New  York's  old  Charity 
Organization  Society,  the  Joint  Applica- 
tion Bureau,  the  New  York  City  WPA, 


the  Family  Welfare  Association,  Albany, 
New  York,  and  the  Kansas  City  Provi- 
dent Family  and  Children's  Service,  serv- 
ing in  the  last  two  as  director. 

Miss  Larned  has  been  with  the  ISS 
since  its  beginning  after  World  War  I 
when  the  World  YWCA  established  a 
service  in  a  number  of  European  ports 
to  help  in  the  reuniting  of  families  sepa- 
rated by  that  war.  It  became  a  distinct 
organization  in  1924,  with  headquarters 
in  Geneva,  when  a  grant  was  made  from 
the  Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Fund. 
With  eight  European  branches,  all  of 
them  indigenously  supported,  it  now 
offers  a  casework  service  to  individuals 
and  families  separated  by  national 
boundaries  or  otherwise  caught  up  in 
international  complications.  It  also 
works  with  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  in  helping  to  resettle  dis- 
placed persons  who  for  various  reasons 
cannot  be  fitted  into  mass  programs. 


LAM  CONVINCED  THAT  WE  WOULD  HAVE 
sounder  social  programs  today  if  social 
workers  vividly  and  accurately  portrayed 
the  facts  instead  of  dealing  so  often  in 
generalizations." 

In  making  this  statement  recently 
FEDELE  F.  FAURI,  new  dean  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work,  University  of 
Michigan,  spoke  from  what  is  probably 
unsurpassed  experience  working  with 
legislators  in  the  drafting  of  social  legis- 
lation. By  professional  training  a  law- 
yer, by  past  occupation  a  public  welfare 
administrator,  Mr.  Fauri  can  be  credited, 
some  persons  maintain,  with  the  struc- 
ture not  only  of  a  large  portion  of  Michi- 
gan's social  welfare  programs  but  also 
with  much  of  the  1950  amended  version 
of  the  federal  Social  Security  Act.  This 
last  came  about  through  his  recent  posi- 
tion as  senior  specialist  in  social  legis- 
lation for  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, Library  of  Congress,  which  made 
him  adviser  to  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  during  all  the  hearings  and  execu- 
tive sessions  which  resulted  in  the  fa- 
mous HR  6000  and  its  companionate 
measure  in  the  Senate.  This  experience 
built  up  in  him,  he  says,  a  profound 
respect  for  individual  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  hard  work  they  perform, 


while  it  demonstrated  what  could  be 
accomplished  if  the  facts  concerning 
needs  were  laid  before  them.  It  also 
impressed  him  with  how  much  more, 
could  be  done  through  the  development 
of  social  work  techniques  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  social  services. 

Dean  Fauri's  imprint  on  Michigan's 
welfare  structure  and  laws  was  felt  all 
through  the  thirteen  years  between  1934 
and  1947  when  he  progressed  from 
program  adviser  to  the  Iron  County 
Emergency  Relief  Commission  to  legal 
counsel  for  the  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare,  director  of  the  State  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Security,  and  eventually 
director  of  an  integrated  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare.  The  integra- 
tion of  the  former  State  Bureau  of  Social 
Security,  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  and  aid  to  the  blind, 
with  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
responsible  for  general  relief,  child  wel- 
fare, services  for  the  blind,  and  institu- 
tional licensing,  was  itself  largely  a 
product  of  Mr.  Fauri's  efforts  toward  the 
achievement  of  more  efficient  welfare 
services.  From  1943-47  while  he  was 
acting  director  and  director  respectively 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  he 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Michi- 
gan Youth  Guidance  Commission  which 
developed  seventeen  bills  affecting  chil- 
dren and  youth,  fifteen  of  which  were 
enacted  into  law. 

Dean  Fauri's  continuous  concern  with 
social  legislation  has  inevitably  won  him 
a  share  of  "pot  shots"  and  attacks,  par- 
ticularly from  a  Dr.  Marjorie  Shearon, 
publisher  of  a  bulletin,  Challenge  to 
Socialism,  formerly  called  American 
Medicine  and  the  Political  Scene.  But 
it  has  also  won  him  an  abundance  of 
esteem,  not  only  in  Michigan,  which 
has  called  him  back  to  head  its  leading 
school  of  social  work,  but  among  social 
workers  and  public  welfare  administra- 
tors throughout  the  country  who  have 
been  aware  of  his  legislative  contribu- 
tions. 

At  the  school,  which  will  move  from 
Detroit  to  Ann  Arbor  in  the  fall,  he 
hopes  to  bring  about  a  greater  emphasis 
on  the  field  of  public  welfare  adminis- 
tration and  to  focus  the  program  more 
directly  on  the  state  of  Michigan  and  its 
local  communities. 
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LETTERS  and  LIFE 


Children  Under  Tension 


MARION  F.  LANGER 


SEVIiN  WRITERS,  CONCERNED  WITH 
various  phases  of  child  care  and  the 
family,  but  with  strikingly  different 
frames  of  reference,  synthesize  in  their 
recent  books  materials  from  which  four 
basic  conclusions  can  be  affirmed.  These, 
in  simplified  form  are:  children  all  over 
the  world  are  experiencing  serious  diffi- 
culties in  achieving  healthy  growth; 
family  relationships  are  becoming  more 
complex  and  creating  new  problems  for 
parents  and  children;  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  children  and  the  basis  for 
sound  human  relationships  depend  pri- 
marily on  healthy  intra-family  relation- 
ships; nowhere  have  we  begun  to  utilize 
fully  our  available  resources  of  knowl- 
edge of  human  development  and  be- 
havior to  facilitate  the  emotional  health 
and  well-being  of  the  family.  The  em- 
phasis has  been  for  the  most  part  placed 
on  the  efforts  to  repair  damages  rather 
than  to  build  constructively  on  what 
we  know. 

Three  of  these  books  have  their  setting 
abroad;  four  are  concerned  with  the 
child  and  the  family  in  the  American 
scene,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  basic 
problems  cross  all  boundaries. 

CoLLIS     AND     POOLE,     IN     "THESE     OUR 

Children"  give  a  simple  factual  account 
of  substandard  home  life  and  environ- 
ment in  "a  slum  area"  of  England.  They 
find  to  their  surprise  that  despite  neglect- 
ful parents  and 
almost  impossible  liv- 
ing conditions,  chil- 
dren prefer  these 
homes  to  institutions. 
The  very  directness 
of  their  unembel- 
lished  material  justi- 
fies their  conclusion, 
that  "those  who 
would  seek  cures  for 
such  social  diseases 
as  child  neglect,  juve- 


— The  reviewer,  Marion  F.  Lan- 
ger,  is  acting  director  of  the  Child 
Study  Association  of  America, 
New  York  City. 


nile  delinquency,  maladjustment  in  early 
childhood,  must  start  by  seeking  a  full 
scale  picture  of  the  lives  of  the  people 
with  whom  they  are  living.  Family  life, 
especially  parent-child  relationships,  must 
occupy  the  central  and  biggest  part  of 
the  picture.  ..."  The  authors  quote 
other  English  writers  in  this  field:  "It  is 
folly  to  spend  time,  money,  and  energy 
...  on  the  elimination  of  symptoms 
without  facing  the  root  causes.  Good 
family  life  is  in  the  last  resort  the  na- 
tion's most  precious  asset.  We  must 
secure  it  at  any  cost." 

DOROTHY  MACARDLE'S  "CHILDREN  DF 
Europe"  in  even  grimmer  fashion  under- 
scores this  conclusion,  picturing  the  de- 
struction of  all  normal  living  for  a 
generation  under  economic  depression, 
enemy  occupation,  and  war.  Hitler's 
advances  as  outlined  in  this  book  reveal 
the  brilliant  use  of  psychological  knowl- 
edge for  destruction.  Miss  Macardle  de- 
scribes the  techniques  used  in  each 
country  to  create  distrust  between  adults 
and  children.  Parents  were  a  major 
focus;  then  teachers.  Children  were  left 
with  few  adults  they  could  trust.  This, 
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CHILDREN,   by   Arthur   Collis   and   Vera   E.   Poole.     Beacon 


amid  the  horrors  of  violence,  devastation, 
hunger,  and  family  separation,  has  left 
Europe's  growing  generation  with  a 
host  of  physical  and  emotional  ills.  In 
the  programs  of  rehabilitation,  health 
seems  best  secured  in  some  form  of 
family  living.  To  achieve  this  in  Eu- 
rope, where  about  13  million  children 
are  without  family  ties  and  20  million 
children  in  declining  health,  is  a  gargan- 
tuan task.  The  experience  of  workers 
with  children  of  devastated  Europe  leads 
Miss  Macardle  to  conclude  that  "living 
regimented  lives  in  large  institutions, 
desolate  and  nerve-wracked  children  will 
never  recover  from  the  shocks  and 
miseries  they  have  endured.  These  vic- 
tims of  war  have  had  experiences  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  any  previous  genera- 
tion of  children:  they  have  the  same 
needs  as  all  children,  and  in  addition  to 
these,  they  have  special  and  exigent 
needs." 

Efforts  are  made  to  provide  foster 
family  care  but  there  are  not  nearly 
enough  families  to  meet  the  situation. 
Modified  communal  living  with  cottage 
parents  has  been  utilized,  but  is  avail- 
able to  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  chil- 
dren. Impoverished  countries,  although 
assisted  by  UNICEF  and  other  organiza- 
tions do  not  have  enough  homes,  skilled 
staff,  and  teachers.  Yet  on  Europe's 
ability  to  build  healthy  personalities  de- 
pends the  ability  of  peoples  of  the 
world  to  live  to- 
gether. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  CHILD,  by  Edward  Fuller.    Beacon  Press.    $2 

THE  FAMILY,  by  Willard  Waller.    Revised  by  Reuben  Hill.     Dryden  Press. 
#5.25 

EXPLORING  THE  CHILD'S  WORLD,  by  Helen  Parkhurst.    Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts.     #3.50 

THE  ADOLESCENT,  by  Marynia  F.  Farnham,  M.D.    Harper.    #3 

A  CHILD'S  GUIDE  TO  A  PARENT'S  MIND,  by  Sally  Liberman.     Henry 
Schuman.     #3 

CHILDREN    OF    EUROPE,    by    Dorothy    Macardle.      Beacon    Press.      #3.75 


EDWARD  FULLER'S 
"The  Right  of  the 
Child"  describes  the 
efforts  of  the  Save 
the  Children  Fund 
organized  in  Eng- 
land under  the  lead- 
ership of  Eglantyne 
Jebb.  The  aim  of  this 
fund  is  defined  as 
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URBAN  SOCIOLOGY  and  the  Emerging 
Atomic  Megalopolis  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Dees- 
Head,  Dept.  of  Sociology,  Univ.  of  Tampa. 
Ann  Arbor  Publishers,  711  N.  University, 
Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  1950— $4.00.  Examination 
copies  sent  on  request. 

FLORIDA  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  by  Prof. 
J.  W.  Dees-Head,  Dept.  of  Sociology  Univ. 
of  Tampa.  Ann  Arbor  Publishers,  711  N. 
University  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  1950— $4.00 
Includes  Penal,  Mental  and  Casework  In- 
stitutions. Examination  copies  sent  on  re- 
quest. 

JIM  CROW  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Dees-Head, 
Dept.  of  Sociology  Univ.  of  Tampa.  Ann 
Arbor  Publishers,  711  N.  University  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  1951— $4.00  Cloth  $2.50  Paper. 
Being  adopted  as  a  basic  text  by  both 
Racial  groups.  Examination  copies  sent  on 
request. 
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"not  merely  rescue,  but  child  welfare 
and  child  development"  all  over  the 
world.  The  organization  has  been  in- 
strumental in  furthering  nursery  care 
programs,  youlh  organizations,  and  in 
setting  standards  of  child  care.  Its  cur- 
rent efforts  in  Africa  are  centered  in 
parent  education. 

THE  FOUR  REMAINING  BOOKS  DEAL  WITH 

the  American  family.  Rueben  Hill, 
in  the  revised  edition  of  Waller's  "The 
Family"  presents  a  systematic  sociol- 
ogical analysis  written  for  students  "who 
would  understand  the  family  life  of 
middle  class  persons  in  the  U.  S."  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  single  chap- 
ter on  Parenthood  in  the  first  edition  has 
been  expanded  to  three  chapters  and  a 
new  chapter  on  family  crises  added. 

Hill  deals  intensively  with  the  changes 
taking  place  in  intra-family  relationships. 
In  his  concluding  chapter  he  offers  sug- 
gestions for  treatment  of  existing  in- 
dividual familial  disturbances  and  for 
program  to  build  healthier  marital  and 
parent-child  relationships.  He  points  out 
the  limitations  of  treatment  in  martial 
disturbances  because  individuals  tend  to 
come  for  help  when  the  marriage  is 
severely  disorganized.  He  advances  a 
program  of  education  based  on  reaching 
individuals  at  "their  most  teachable 
moments."  He  argues  that  "early  adult- 
hood usually  contains  engagement,  mar- 
riage, the  first  pregnancy,  the  first  seri- 
ous full  time  job,  the  first  illnesses  of 
children.  ...  If  ever  people  are  moti- 
vated to  learn  it  is  at  times  such  as 
these.  .  .  .  The  marriage  pair  must  pro- 
ceed with  a  minimum  of  social  atten- 
tion and  assistance  to  tackle  the  most  im- 
portant tasks  of  life." 

IN  "EXPLORING  THE  CHILD'S  WORLD," 
Miss  Parkhurst's  data  are  drawn  for . 
the  most  part  from  sessions  with  groups 
of  children  interviewed  by  her  in  re- 
corded meetings  for  radio  broadcasts. 
Her  emphasis  is  on  the  approach  of 
children  to  their  relationships  with  each 
other,  their  parents,  and  teachers,  and 
on  the  importance  of  parents  and 
teachers  learning  how  to  understand 
the  child's  mind.  She  stresses  the  neces- 
sity for  parents  to  develop  objectivity 
and  the  rational  approach  to  their  chil- 
dren if  they  are  to  achieve  this  goal. 
In  so  doing,  she  overlooks  the  inevitable 
emotional  involvement  of  the  parent 
with  his  child  and  the  social  mores  in 
family  relationships  so  adequately  pre- 
sented by  Hill's  revision  of  Waller's 
"The  Family."  She  attributes  her  suc- 
cess in  understanding  the  child  to  her 


"affectionate  disinterestedness,"  neglect- 
ing the  fact  that  children  require  from 
their  parents  loving  "interestedness." 

Unfortunately,  although  Miss  Park- 
hurst  graphically  presents  the  urgent 
need  for  increased  understanding  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  she  offers 
no  workable  program  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  goal.  Her  conclusions  from 
these  discussions  are  often  confusing 
and  oversimplified.  Her  chapter  on 
punishment  and  discipline  illustrates  this 
confusion,  for  it  overlooks  entirely  the 
concept  of  "discipline"  as  a  technique 
of  helping  the  growing  child  achieve 
self-control. 

"THE  ADOLESCENT"  BY  DR.  FARNHAM 
has  much  more  direct  substance  and 
value  for  the  parent  group.  Her  focus 
is  consistently  on  the  normal  aspects  of 
development  faced  in  adolescence  by  par- 
ents and  children  in  our  society.  There 
is  little  analysis  of  the  connections  be- 
tween the  earlier  childhood  experiences 
and  those  of  adolescence.  She  offers  case 
histories  as  examples  of  disturbance  in 
adolescence  that  demonstrate  this  con- 
nection, but  these  deal  with  the  severely 
disturbed  youth  rather  than  the  normal. 

Dr.  Farnham,  like  the  previous  writers 
mentioned,  makes  a  plea  for  emphasis 
on  a  program  to  assist  parents  in  pro- 
viding for  the  normal  growth  of  their 
children.  She  demonstrates  the  need  for 
organized  parent  groups  so  that  parents 
whom  she  describes  as  "people  trying 
to  do  a  difficult  job"  can  pool  their 
knowledge  and  assets,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  experts,  solve  problems  of 
child  rearing  before  disturbance  de- 
velops. Dr.  Farnham  accentuates,  as 
does  Miss  Parkhurst,  the  "need  to  get 
back  on  speaking  terms  with  the 
young."  Dr.  Farnham,  however,  offers 
more  encouragement  to  parents  and  a 
specific  program  for  parents  and  the 
community  to  achieve  this  goal. 

SALLY  LIBERMAN  IN  "A  CHILD'S  GUIDE 
to  a  Parent's  Mind"  uses  cartoons,  a 
Gerturde  Stein  form  of  versification,  and 
leading  questions,  to  set  forth  today's 
problems  in  the  parent-child  relationship. 
Here  the  parent  is  consistently  drawn  as 
the  offender  and  though  the  writer  in 
her  preface  says  "we  are  concerned  with 
understanding  parents  and  children  and 
their  problems"  there  is  no  apparent 
recognition  that  some  parents  do  a  satis- 
factory job.  While  one  may  question 
the  content,  nevertheless,  the  writer 
states  that  it  is  the  result  of  questions 
and  discussions  of  young  people,  aged 
seventeen  to  twenty-five.  Therefore  it  is 
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evidence  of  poor  parent-child  relation- 
ships in  the  group  involved  in  this 
study. 

All  seven  writers,  with  their  widely 
different  orientation,  come  together 
around  the  generally  accepted  premise 
that  parenthood,  never  a  simple  task, 
can  be  successful  today  only  as  it  draws 
upon  all  our  knowledge  of  human  de- 
velopment and  growth.  "Healthy  human 
beings  who  can  live  together  in  sound 
constructive  relationships"  has  become  a 
cliche  as  a  stated  goal.  But  these  books 
demonstrate  that  if  it  is  to  be  achieved 
the  same  skills  that  the  Nazis  used  so 
effectively  to  destroy  human  relations 
must  be  mobilized  for  building  con- 
structively. Hill  in  his  first  chapter  in 
"The  Family"  states  that  "our  society 
has  taken  the  family  for  granted,  ignored 
it,  shunted  it  aside,  and  expected  it  to 
do  the  nation's  patching  and  mending 
without  reward  or  attention."  These 
seven  books  are  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing recognition  that  if  individual  mental 
and  social  health  are  to  be  achieved, 
positive  programs  must  be  developed  to 
enable  parents  and  children  to  function 
together. 

MILITANT  ANGEL,  by  Harriett  Berger 
Koch.   Macmillan.  $3 

IN  HER  BIOGRAPHY  OF  ANNIE  W.  GoOD- 
rich,  the  author  has  not  only  written 
well  about  her  remarkable  subject,  but 
she  also  has  contributed  an  exciting 
chronicle  of  part  of  the  nursing  history 
of  our  time. 

Mrs.  Koch  was  stimulated  to  under- 
take this  book — her  first — by  hearing 
Miss  Goodrich  speak  at  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Nurses  in  May,  1947. 
She  felt  at  once  that  "the  story  of  her 
life  is  one  which  must  be  preserved  to 
serve  always  as  an  inspiration  to  nurses 
and  to  all  women  everywhere."  Some- 
times it  is  a  delicate  task  to  write  a 
biography  of  a  living  person,  however. 
Mrs.  Koch  has  justified  her  aim  "not 
merely  to  present  the  facts  .  .  .  but  to 
help  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  Miss 
Goodrich's  own  warm,  dynamic  per- 
sonality." 

The  sketch  of  Miss  Goodrich's  girl- 
hood, shows  her  as  a  happy  child  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Her  dis- 
tinguished family  background  included 
"historians,  lawyers,  ministers  and  edu- 
cators." 

The  well  selected  episodes  of  her  pro- 
fessional training  show  that  a  student  of 
exceptional  ability  had  entered  the  New 
York  Hospital  school. 

In  part  two,  "Early  Professional  Re- 
sponsibilities," Mrs.  Koch  presents  Miss 


Goodrich  as  administrator  and  educator, 
in  four  New  York  City  hospitals, 
handling  the  problems  of  those  pioneer 
days  with  energy  and  vision.  She  par- 
ticipated actively  in  the  growing  pro- 
fessional organizations  and  her  interests 
also  included  pacifism,  woman's  suffrage, 
social  and  economic  trends  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  work  to  which  she  was  dedi- 
cated— the  continuous  improvements  of 
nursing  education  and  nursing  care. 

Fortunately  for  this  cause,  the  posi- 
tions to  which  Miss  Goodrich  was  ap- 
pointed, following  her  work  as  general 
superintendent  of  nurses  at  Bellevue  and 
allied  hospitals,  made  her  influence  felt 
in  ever  wider  circles.  Two  years  after 
her  appointment  as  professor  of  nursing 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Miss  Goodrich  accepted  the  position 
of  general  director  of  the  nursing  service 
at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  and  also 
continued  her  college  teaching. 

This  book  brings  back  to  life  the 
individuals  active  in  meeting  the  nurs 
ing  problems  of  World  War  I.  They 
were  dominated  by  the  work  of  Miss 
Goodrich  as  chief  inspecting  nurse  of 
the  Surgeon  General's  office. 

"Her  crowning  achievement"  is  the 
term  used  by  Mrs.  Koch  to  describe 
Miss  Goodrich's  contribution  as  the  first 
dean  of  the  Yale  School  of  Nursing — 
the  creation  of  "a  collegiate  school  of 
nursing  with  a  bachelor's  degree  re- 
quired for  admission  and  a  master  of 
nursing  awarded  upon  graduation." 

The  author  spent  two  years  assembling 
the  material  for  this  biography.  The 
result  is  a  book  that  shows  a  woman 
whose  extraordinary  administrative 
powers,  compassion,  and  capacity  to  en- 
list devotion  and  discipleship  are  unique 
in  the  annals  of  nursing  in  this  country. 
NAOMI  DEUTSCH 

Formerly,  director  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing,  U.  S.   Children's  Bureau 

COLLEGE  TEACHING  AND  CHRIS- 
TIAN VALUES,  edited  by  Paul  M.  Lim- 
bert.  Association  Press.  $2.75 

NEGRO  SPIRITUAL'S  THEME,  "HE 
holds  the  whole  world  in  His 
Hands,"  is  that  aspect  of  the  under- 
standing of  our  global  problems  that 
the  National  Intercollegiate  Christian 
Council  wants  to  bring  back  again  to 
the  students  of  our  colleges,  where  teach- 
ing has  become  so  increasingly  secular 
that  a  pupil  in  the  college  wherein  I 
was  teaching  said  to  me,  "To  be  broad- 
minded,  do  you  think  I  should  look  into 
Christianity?" 

This  book  is  written  by  faculty  mem 
(Continued  on  page  335) 
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For  Better  Therapy 


A  PRIMER  FOR 
PSYCHOTHERAPISTS 

By  KENNETH  MARK  COLBY, 
M.D.  Presents  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  psychotherapy  in  simple, 
readable  form  for  beginners  in  this 
professional  specialty.  Explains  pro- 
cedure in  interviews  between  thera- 
pist and  patient  and  the  reasons  for 
each  step  from  beginning  to  end  of 
therapy.  "...EXCELLENT. ..fills  a 
gap  in  therapeutic  training." — Gor- 
don F.  Derner,  Columbia  University. 

$3.00 

COUNSELING  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

in  the  Rehabilitation  Process 

By  KENNETH  W.  HAMILTON. 
Defines  the  aims  and  functions  of 
rehabilitation  in  terms  of  the  handi- 
capped individual's  needs  and  the 
community's  responsibility  in  meeting 
them.  ".  .  .  provides  a  broad  and 
intelligent  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  handicapped."  —  SOCIAL 
CASEWORK. 


$3.50 


REHABILITATION  OF 
THE  HANDICAPPED 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  H.  SODEN. 
Brings  together  reports  by  45  medi- 
cal and  lay  specialists  on  modern 
rehabilitation  procedures.  Covers 
medical,  surgical,  psychiatric  tech- 
niques; vocational,  social,  education- 
al, and  psychological  procedures. 
".  .  .  interesting,  practical  reading 
.  .  an  excellent  reference  source  . .  ." 
—OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 
AND  REHABILITATION.  $5.00 

Recovery  from 
Aphasia 

By  JOSEPH  M.  WEPMAN.  Offers 
a  workable  treatment  of  professional 
aphasia  therapy.  Based  on  author  s 
yeara  of  experience  with  brain-in- 
jured patients,  military  and  civilian. 
".  .  .  approach  is  scientific,  prac- 
tical and  broad  in  scope." 
—PHYSICAL  THERAPY.  $4.50 

The  Meaning  of 
ANXIETY 

By  ROLLO  MAY.  Presents  an  ob- 
jective picture  of  anxiety  and  con- 
structive methods  of  handling  it. 
Synthesizes  the  views  of  such  ob- 
servers as  Kierkegaard,  Freud,  Hor- 
ney,  and  Fromm.  "The  only  modern 
book  on  anxiety  that  is  scientifically 
sound." — Donald  A.  Laird.  $4.50 

The  Ronald  Press  Company 

15  East  26th  Street.,  N.  Y.  10 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


SOCIAL  WORK  CONSULTANT.  Consult 
with  health  and  community  groups  on  social 
factors  and  problems  in  communicable  disease 
control.  Travel  throughout  U.  S.  approxi- 
mately half  time.  Master's  Degree  in  Social 
Work.  Minimum  five  years  case  and  program 
work  experience  in  medical,  psychiatric,  or 
community  agency.  Starting  salary  $5,292 
with  regular  increases  to  $6,492.  'Write  full 
details,  National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Case  worker.  One  who  desires  ex- 
perience with  a  public  agency  in  a  rural  coun- 
ty in  New  Jersey.  Inquiries  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Hunterdon  County  Welfare  Board, 
Flemington,  New  Jersey. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS  needed  in 
public  agency  handling  adoptions,  foster  home 
placements.  Must  have  completed  four  quar- 
ters graduate  study  in  recognized  school  of 
social  work  including  600  hours  supervised 
field  work  and  two  years  case  work  experience. 
Starting  salary  $3,072.  Write  County  Welfare 
Director,  27  E.  Vermijo,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 


CASE  WORKER:  Immediate  opening  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  case  worker  with  or  with- 
out experience  in  small  non-sectarian  family 
agency.  Developing  case  work  program.  Super- 
vision. Salary  dependent  on  qualifications. 
Agency  within  easy  reach  of  Poconos,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  City.  Write  Camille 
Killian,  Family  Service,  130  South  Fourth, 
Easton,  Pa. 


CASEWORKER  ...  for  Texas  Lutheran  agency 
.  .  .  child  placement  services.  Good  salary, 
plus  housing,  and  travel  expenses.  Car  nec- 
essary. Begin  September  I.  Lutheran  Wel- 
fare Society,  332  West  Craig  PI.,  San  Antonio 
12,  Texas. 


CASEWORKER  opening  in  private  non-sec- 
tarian children's  agency.  Master's  degree  in 
social  work  and  experience  in  adoption  work 
and  foster  home  placement  required.  Good 
salary  range.  For  information,  write  Michigan 
Children's  Aid  Society,  200  E.  Kearsley  St., 
Flint  3,  Michigan. 


CASEWORKER  for  participation  in  all  phases 
of  adoption  placement  process  for  private 
agency.  Qualifications:  At  least  one  year  in 
an  accredited  school  of  social  work;  at  least 
two  years'  experience  in  the  child  welfare 
field.  Write  to  Protestant  Home  for  Babies' 
1219  Eighth  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


GROUPWORKER  —  Department  Executive 
YWCA;  supervise  Young  Adult  Department, 
direct  young  matrons'  program.  Department 
includes  business,  professional  and  industrial 


Cuenod,    YWCA,    834    SW    Broadway,    Port- 
land 5,  Oregon. 


BEGINNING  CASEWORKER  or  case  aide 
with  undergraduate  courses  for  some  experi- 
ence. Good  personnel  policies.  Agency  located 
near  and  serves  Camp  Breckinridge.  Travelers 
Aid  Box  357,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

CASEWORKER  for  Methodist  child  placing 
agency,  with  minimum  of  one  year  training 
in  school  of  social  work,  to  work  under  ex- 
perienced supervision  with  children  in  institu- 
tions, foster  homes  and  adoptions.  Write  Board 
of  Child  Care,  516  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
1,  Md. 


CASE  WORKER.  Professionally  trained,  prefer- 
ably with  experience.  Knowledge  of  Yiddish  or 
German  desirable.  Starting  salary  dependent  on 
applicant.  Liberal  personnel  practices.  Contact 
Federation  for  Jewish  Social  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  855,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


CASEWORKER.  Opening  for  experienced  grad- 
uate caseworker  in  established  multiple  service 
agency.  Limited  but  varied  case  load.  Pro- 
fessional supervision.  Salary  dependent  on 
training  and  experience.  Annual  increments 
based  on  evaluation.  Retirement  and  Social 
Security  Recently  revised  statement  person- 
nel policies  available  on  request.  Write  Rose- 
mary Antin,  Jewish  Social  Service,  291  State 
St.,  Albany  10,  N.  Y. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  graduate  of 
an  approved  school  of  social  work,  for  gen- 
eral hospital  with  expanding  program.  Experi- 
ence desired  but  not  essential.  Salary  range 
comparable  with  good  agency  practice.  Write 
Director,  Social  Service,  Bridgeport  Hospital, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


SUPERVISOR.  Graduate  accredited  school  plus 
supervisory  experience.  For  child-placing  divi- 
sion. Psychiatric  consultation  program.  Pleas- 
ant working  conditions.  Salary  range  from 
$3,516  to  $4,392  plus  $20  a  month  cost-of- 
living.  Apply  to  General  Director,  Catholic 
Social  Service,  1825  Mission  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco 3,  California. 


CASEWORKERS.  Graduate  accredited  school. 
For  child-placing  division  and  for  family  di- 
vision. Qualified  supervisors.  Psychiatric  con- 
sultation program.  Pleasant  working  condi- 
tions. Salary  range  $2976-$370g  plus  $20  a 
month  cost-of-living.  Apply  to  General  Di- 
rector, Catholic  Social  Service,  1825  Mission 
Street,  San  Francisco  3,  California. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKER— Private  mul- 
tiple function  child-placing  agency.  Reason- 
able caseloads  and  good  personnel  practices. 
Graduate  social  work  training  required.  Salary 
range  $2800-$3900,  depending  en  training  and 
experience.  Member  CWL.  Write  N.  W. 
Ackerson,  Children's  Service  League,  730  E. 
Vine  St.,  Springfield,  111. 


CASEWORKER,  for  merged  family  and  chil- 
dren's agency.  Good  salary  according  to 
training  and  experience.  Excellent  supervision 
and  personnel  practices.  Write  Family  and 
Children's  Service,  313  Southeast  Second 
Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


SENIOR  CASEWORKER.  Responsibility  for 
stimulating  boarding  home  applications,  screen- 
ing applicants,  home  studies,  and  development 
of  educational  program  for  foster  parents. 
Iowa  Children's  Home  Society,  206  Savings 
&  Loan  Building,  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 


CASEWORKER— opening  September  1st  for 
professionally  trained  caseworker.  Small, 
growing  multiple  function  family  agency.  Good 
personnel  practices.  Salary  about  $3000. 
Write  to  Albert  Geffen,  Exec.  Dir^  Jewish 
Federation,  440  Wyoming  Avenue,  Scranton, 
Pa. 


CASEWORKER — Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  a  multiple  service  family 
agency  in  a  growing  community.  Opportunity 
for  work  with  Board  and  other  lay  groups. 
Speaking  knowledge  Yiddish  or  German  de- 
sirable. Appointment  salary  dependent  upon 
training  and  experience.  Salary  range  $2700 
to  $4000.  Write  Director,  Jewish  Family  Serv- 
ice, 1817  Pocahontas  Street,  Dallas  1,  Texas. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR—  NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 

Salary    range   (309.58    to   $373.75,    plus   $25.00   month   cost-of-llring   bonus.     Administration   mental   health 
PE?™^  SS.  I?  ?n2oS£  ft"^*1,  *  raral  """ty  of  30.000  population   (45  min.   flying  time  from  Honolulu) 
' 


.  o  1,  .  . 

•££    £ni',.P?iW  A<lmlnlft™t°''-    Preparing  monthly  clinics  for  trarelimj  psychiatrist,  community  m.h. 
VS'  J!??^?        iSt  s^°lalu  aKenclM.   opportunity  to  teach  m-h.   university  eitenslon  course.    Work 
integrated  with  active  public  health  program  under  Health  Dept. 

Vuulifcalioru:  Graduate.  PSW  major,  4  yeari  pro/e>itonai  experience 
2  yean  in  child  guidance,  1  in  tupervuion,  or  combination 


Bureau  of  Mjntal  Hygleni 
Department  of  Health 


o/o  University  of 
Honolulu.  Hawaii 


Hawaii 


Community  Menial  Hygiene  Drogrim^n'cliid'lng  g'uldtnce  clinics  for  both 
adults  and  children  under  territorial  auspices. 


FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES  — Opening  on 
the  state  staff  of  a  state  supervised,  county 
administered  public  assistance  program.  Quail. 
fications:  One  year  of  graduate  training  plus 
four  years  in  last  ten  of  employment  in  social 
work,  one  of  which  must  have  been  in  an 
administrative  or  supervisory  capacity.  Salary 
$3660-$4380.  For  details  write  Division  of 
Public  Assistance,  801  Harrison  St.,  Topcka, 
Kansas. 


WANTED— Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations  with  the  Medical  Bureau;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential, 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 

SUPERVISOR.  Graduate  accredited  school  plus 
supervisory  experience.  For  child-placing  divi- 
sion.  Psychiatric  consultation  program.  Pleas- 
ant working  conditions.  Salary  range  from 
$3,516  to  $4,392  plus  $20  a  month  cost-of- 
living.  Apply  to  General  Director,  Catholic 
Social  Service,  1825  Mission  Street,  San  1-i.in- 
cisco  3,  California. 

CASE  WORKER:  graduate  accredited  school 
of  social  work  wanted  for  teen  age  boys  in 
redirectional  institution.  Regular  psychiatric 
and  psychological  services ;  case  assignments 
reasonable  and  challenging ;  salary  commensu- 
rate with  experience  and  prevailing  profes- 
sional standards.  Write  Joan  Staudt,  Starr 
Commonwealth  for  Boys,  Albion,  Michigan. 

CASEWORKER  for  child  placement  agency 
offering,  primarily,  adoption  and  foster  home 
services.  Reasonable  caseloads,  good  super- 
vision. Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
member.  Also,  District  Caseworker  for  branch 
office.  Good  salaries.  Vermont  Children's 
Aid  Society,  72  Hungerford  Terrace,  Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 

NEW  MEXICO  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
needs  Supervisor  of  Public  Assistance.  En- 
trance salary :  $440.  Also  Supervisor  of  Staff 
Development  ($390)  and  Medical  Social  Con- 
sultant ($320).  Write:  Merit  System  Super- 
visor, Box  939,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

WANTED  executive  for  small  private  case  work 
agency  in  west  coast  city.  Graduate  degree 
in  social  work.  Salary  $4500.  Opportunity  for 
community  leadership.  Travelers  Aid  Society, 
324  Spreckels  Bldg.,  San  Diego  I,  California. 

CASEWORKER:  Opening  immediately  for  man 
or  woman.  Graduate  of  School  of  S9cial  Work, 
preferably  wilh  experience.  Beginning  worker 
acceptable.  Private  Children's  Agency  with 
foster  home  and  adoption  program.  Good  su- 
pervision and  personnel  practices.  Salary  com- 
mensurate with  experience.  Salary  range 
$3600-$4200.  Write  Lutheran  Children's 
Friend  Society,  8138  Harwood  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee  13,  Wisconsin. 


CASEWORKER— Graduate  of  accredited  school. 
Psychiatric  consultation,  case  load  under  35. 
Progressive  personnel  practices,  paid  attend- 
ance at  professional  meetings,  jood  agency 
library.  Opportunity  for  supervision  as  pro- 
fessional growth  warrants.  Beginning  salary 
$3500,  yearly  increases.  No  experience  re- 

Ruired,    but    higher    starting    salary    available 
)r  experienced  applicant.     Write  John  Hanks, 
Family   Service,    126   N.    Mechaiv;    St.,   Jack- 
son, Michigan.  ' 


SUPERINTENDENT— School  for  delinquent 
girls — capacity  20 — excellent  w  irking  condi- 
tions. Graduate  accredited  school.  Salary 
range  $3000-$3600  plus  maintenance.  Write 
Viola  V.  Battey,  1644  Court  Hruse,  St.  Paul 
2,  Minnesota. 


CASEWORKER:  Non-sectarian  family  and 
children's  agency.  Full  professorial  training 
required.  Good  personnel  practices,  super- 
vision, psychiatric  consultation.  Varied  case- 
load. Salary  related  to  qualifications.  Agency 
within  commuting  distance  New  York  City. 
Write  Family  Service,  136  Washington  Street, 
Paterson  1,  N.  J. 

CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR— Institution  for 
Children.  Good  personal  policies,  salary  to 
$4,800  depending  on  qualificatiins.  Write: 
Methodist  Children's  Home,  Selma,  Alabama. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT:  Man  and  wife  or  experi- 
enced woman  for  Protestant  Orphanage,  re- 
cently built  on  the  cottage  plan.  Must  be 
capable  of  handling  all  help — housemothers, 
maintenance,  cooks,  etc.,  economically.  Write 
qualifications,  age,  etc.,  to  E.  W.  Townsley, 
Chairman,  2327  Florence  Avenue,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER:  Open- 
ings for  male  and  female  workers  in  Child 
Guidance  Clinic.  Case  work  with  parents  and 
children.  Graduates  of  schools  with  an  ac- 
credited psychiatric  sequence  preferred.  Sal- 
ary commensurate  with  training  and  experi- 
ence. Write,  Kalman  Gyarfas,  M.D.,  Director, 
Sheil  Guidance  Service,  31  East  Congress  St., 
Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED    SOCIAL    WORKER.     Two 

years  part-time  post  graduate  social  studies. 
Past  experience  includes :  casework,  private 
and  public  agencies,  counselling,  institutional, 
group  and  recreational.  9189  Survey. 


PROGRAM  DIRECTOR — graduate  of  school 
of  social  work  and  one  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  group  leadership.  Ready  to  as- 
sume duties  by  September  1st.  For  further 
information  write  Box  #9191  Survey. 


DIRECTOR  or  superintendent — man  now  em- 
ployed as  director  of  successful  boys'  home 
seeks  fresh  and  challenging  opportunity.  Out- 
standing record  as  administrator,  fund-raiser 
and  in  public  relations.  Especially  interested 
in  agency  needing  new  vitality.  9175  Survey. 


CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGIST  available  soon; 
twenty  years  experience  community  clinics, 
social  agencies,  in  evaluation,  therapy  (in- 
cluding play  therapy),  consultant  work;  dy- 
namic method,  analytic  orientation.  Prefer 
Bay  Area,  California.  9188  Survey. 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  20  years  experience 
in  Institution  Administration,  is  available 
for  position  in  House  for  Dependent  Children. 
9180  Survey. 


MAN,  extensive  administrative  and  executive 
experience  institutional,  welfare  fields,  com- 
munity organization.  Also  experienced  inter- 
racial activities.  Graduate  leading  university. 
Executive  or  administrative  position  desired 
with  established  organization.  Presently  em- 
ployed. Resume  on  request.  9192  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  medium-sized 
Jewish  Home  for  Aged  in  the  East,  and  wife 
with  broad  social  welfare  background,  man 
capable  administrator  with  12  years  institu- 
tional experience,  also  experienced  in  fund- 
raising  and  public  relations,  wishes  to  make 
change.  Available  Sept.  1,  1952.  Write  9190 
Survey. 


MAN,  36,  MSSW,  II  years  social  work  includ- 
ing 6:/2  years  administrative  and  supervisory 
positions  Louisiana  D.P.W.,  2l/i  years  welfare 
council,  2  years  Army  psychiatric  clinic,  wife 
piano  teacher,  desires  supervisory  position  ; 
salary  open.  9193  Survey. 


REPORT  of  the  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference 


on 


Children  and  Youth 
Reprints  ...  1 5c  each 
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bers  of  different  colleges,  teaching  not 
only  subjects  that  have  been  traditionally 
allied  with  religion,  as  literature,  but 
also  subjects  that  have  been  traditionally 
supposed  to  be  antagonistic  to  a  re- 
ligious interpretation,  as  pure  science, 
biology,  economics,  and  psychology. 
These  are  departments  of  learning  that 
had  become  secularized  and  it  is  espe- 
cially in  them  that  the  authors  of  this 
book  have  found  increasing  opportunity 
for  teaching  Christianity  as  essential  to 
the  understanding  both  of  the  study  and 
of  the  human  responsibility  for  the  uses 
to  which  the  factual  knowledge  is  to 
be  put. 

The  authors  believe  that  Christianity 
is  a  Way  of  Salvation,  not  only  for  the 
individual  but  for  society  and  national 
life;  that  its  teaching  is  necessary,  im- 
mediate, and  imperative,  and  that,  with- 
out it,  civilization  is  in  jeopardy. 

The  book  issues  a  call  to  Christian 
graduates  to  go  into  college  teaching 
with  a  double  aim — the  aim  of  teach- 
ing a  specific  knowledge  and  the  aim 
of  interpreting  that  knowledge  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view. 

Adults  who  feel  that  the  problems  of 
today  can  only  be  solved  by  Christian 
ethics  will  be  vitally  interested  in  read- 
ing this  book.  GULIELMA  FELL  ALSOP 
Author;  formerly  Barnard  College 
physician 


(Letters  continued  from  page  307) 

superceding  charity  but  merely  taking  com- 
mon sense  steps  toward  self-protection. 

Surely  real  charity  does  not  demand  that 
human  beings  be  allowed  to  become  miser- 
able so  that  the  fortunate  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  give  alms? 

Many  people  believe  they  are  expressing 
their  religion  when  they  work  toward 
measures  that  will  alleviate  suffering 
quickly,  reach  all  in  need,  and  preserve  the 
dignity  of  the  receiver  by  recognizing  his 
right  to  some  security  against  hazards  which 
are  beyond  his  control. — [TuE  EDITORS] 

Two  Kinds  of  Citizenship 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  other  day,  in  a  Dal- 
las court  room,  59  aliens  took  loyalty  oath 
pledges,  after  which  they  were  given  their 
full  citizenship  rights;  and  now,  hence- 
forth, they  will  be  accorded  rights  and 
opportunities  which  are  denied  the  Negro 
who  has  been  here  in  America  over  325 
years.  The  Negro  American  has  given  his 
life  blood  in  every  war,  16  in  all. 

To  these  newly  naturalized  citizens,  every 
imaginable  right,  none  excepted,  will  be 
forthcoming.  That  is  exactly  as  it  should 

(Continued  on  page  336) 


Classified  Cues 


EDITOR,  extensive  Federal  Government  and 
social  work  experience  in  publicity  and  writ- 
•ing,  will  prepare  or  revise  reports  and  articles 
or  edit  periodical.  Fee  basis.  9177  Survey. 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  Over  twenty  yean'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU. 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6.  N.  J. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Booki  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greely  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 
Tremont  Station,  New  York  57. 

PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
rives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  childica. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston-Salom,  North  Carolina. 

It's  Quick  Easy  Fun  To  Learn  A  Language 
By  Linguaphone  Conversational  Method.  At 
home,  in  leisure  time,  quickly,  easily,  correctly 
master  French,  German,  Russian,  Asiatic — 
any  of  29  languages.  Send  for  FREE  book. 
Approved  for  VETERANS'  Training.  LIN- 
GUAPHONE INSTITUTE,  5707  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20. 


McKAY    ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19  Street       New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Consultants  on  Service  to  the  Blind 

Consultation  service  On  a  tea  basis  for 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  Institutions  for 
the  Aged,  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 
Advice  on  program  planning,  case  consult- 
ation service  and  community  organization 
of  service  to  the  blind. 


SEEMAN     BROS..     INC.,     Groceries.     Hudso* 

and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


NEW  ADULT,  CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING, 
SHOES  AVAILABLE  to  social  agencies  in  lots 
at  considerable  saving,  due  to  discontinuing 
clothing  center.  Included  are  suits,  dresses, 
coats,  shirts  underwear,  stockings,  socks  etc. 
Complete  listing  by  lots,  sizes,  available  on 
written  request  to  Oscar  Hirshfield,  United 
Service  for  New  Americans,  15  Park  Row,  New 
York  38. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


NEW     DIRECTIONS     AGENCY 

Personnel  Consnltants 

Zalaine  HULL,  owner 
'••**    152   W.   «nd   St.   By   Appointment 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Wisconsin   7-6634 


KEYSTONE  Personnel  Associates 

1  East  42  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Beatrice   Roulston — MB.   2-7575 

Opportunities  in  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Community  Organizations  and  Social 
Welfare  Agencies. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


JULY     1951 
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DIRECTORY    OF    ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries ; 
clinics ;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES — Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris ; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi. 
gration  aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
— 315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


NATIONAL    HOUSING    CONFERENCE, 

1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa 
tion  to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED  CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Gerard  M.  Ungaro,  President ;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  is  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE    OSBORNE   ASSOCIATION,    INC.,    114 

East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone CAledonia  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oner* in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num.  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  o*  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel.  It  maintains  a 
year-round  program  of  public  information 
and  education  about  the  disease. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  58  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  \Vorlt. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Uroml- 
way.  New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.    WA    9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9   A.M.   to  4   P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1   P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.   5:30  to  8  P.M. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 


(Letter  continued  from  page  335) 

be  under  the  roof  of  a  democracy.  But 
for  a  Negro  in  the  South  to  attempt  to  en- 
joy some  of  these  rights,  the  outcome  prob- 
ably would  be  nothing  less  than  vio- 
lence. .  .  . 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  put 
up  a  false  show.  This  false  show  has  been 
going  on  too  long  already.  In  plain  words, 
Uncle  Sam  cannot  afford  to  yield  one 
hundredth  of  an  inch  to  permit  any  state 
or  section  to  abridge  the  Negroes'  privileges 
in  any  way.  For  events  and  history  have 
proved  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "God's 
mills  grind  slow,  but  sure." 
Dallas,  Texas  CHARLES  R.  GRAGGS 

German  Students 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  readers  of  Rose  Por- 
ter's article  "Youth  in  the  West  Zone," 
[February]  might  be  interested  in  an  ex- 
periment started  at  the  universities  of  Bava- 
ria last  year,  which  shows  that  in  spite  of 
the  grim  situation  of  German  youth  so 
truly  depicted  by  Miss  Porter,  there  are  al- 
ways ways  to  work  for  a  better  future. 
In  order  to  provide  the  neediest  students 


with  some  money  in  addition  to  what  they 
are  able  to  earn  with  occasional  part  time 
work,  there  is  now  the  "Student  Employ- 
ment Program"  during  the  vacations  in 
spring  and  summer.  As  80  percent  of  all 
German  students  have  to  work  for  their 
living,  this  grant  is  of  extreme  help.  The 
selected  240  students  are  paid  120  to  160 
DM  per  month,  the  money  provided  by 
the  McCloy  Funds. 

The  students,  in  their  turn,  wanted  to 
show  their  gratitude  by  accepting  the  sug- 
gestion to  do  social  youth  work  in  the  va- 
rious youth  organizations,  youth  centers, 
refugee  camps,  and  so  on.  The  applying 
agencies  have  offered  many  more  openings 
than  could  be  filled. 

Before  starting  their  work,  the  students 
attended  a  one-week  training  conference 
organized  by  their  organization  together 
with  the  Youth  Leader  Training  School  of 
Bavaria.  The  topics  were  the  basic  con- 
cepts and  practical  methods  of  youth  work 
including  group  work,  group  and  child 
psychology,  discussion  techniques,  handi- 
crafts, dramatics,  singing,  folk-dancing. 

I  just  conducted  such  a  conference.  It 
took  a  little  time  for  the  group  to  develop 


its  own  group  climate  and  team  spirit  on 
the  basis  of  tolerance  and  self-discipline. 

These  methods  are  still  very  unusual  in 
Europe.  But  the  outcome  was  encourag- 
ing: most  of  the  students  became  interested 
in  this  experiment  to  use  their  own  living 
together  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  basic  forces  and  principles,  which  de- 
termine group  behavior.  It  can  be  hoped 
that  out  of  this  program  quite  a  number 
of  students  can  be  won  for  youth  work. 

When  working  with  this  age  group  be- 
tween 21  and  35,  so  often  called  "the 
lost  generation,"  I  realized  again  and  again 
that  no  one  can  really  be  desperate  and 
pessimistic  in  his  judgment  of  young  peo- 
ple as  there  is  always  a  spark  in  them  to 
be  kindled  into  the  flame  of  true  humanity 
and  active  service  for  mankind. 
Munich,  Germany  WALTER  E.  ROHN 

Penny  Postcard  Research 

DEAR  EDITOR:  Would  you  please  send  me 
all  the  information  you  have  on  Social 
Work  as  I  am  writing  a  report  for  my 
high  school  Careers  Class.  Thank  you. 
Chicago,  III.  L.  D.  P. 
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College  of  William  and  Mary 
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Graduate  Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Werk 

*  *     * 

Fall  Semester  Begins  September  21,  1951 

Applications  now  being  received.    Catalogue  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

*  *     * 

For  further  information,  write  to 

The  Director,  901  West  Franklin  Street 

Richmond  20,  Virginia 


THE  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Social  Welfare 


Graduate    Professional    Program    Leading    to   the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work 

Fall  Semester  Begins  September  20,    1951 

Limited    Number  of  Scholarships   and   Fellowships 

Available  for  Well  Qualified  Students 

For  Information  and  Catalogue,  write  to 

The  Dean,  School  of  Social  Welfare 
The  Florida  State  University 
Tallahassee,  Florida 


Untoersttp  of  Chicago 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
ACADEMIC     YEAR     1951 

Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving    complete   program    and   requirements   for 
admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

•rofetiionel  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  ef  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  tent  on  reejuett. 
31   Commonwealth  Avenue  Beetoa,  Mem. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Division  of  Social  Welfare  Administration 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 

Applications  for  the  Autumn  semester 
1 95 1 ,  now  being  accepted. 

Catalog  will  be  »enr  en  request. 

314  Lincoln  Hall  Urbane.  Illinois 


WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

announces 

Advanced  Programs  in  Social  Work 
beginning   September    1951 

I.  A  Third-Year  Curriculum  in  Casework,  Group 
Work  and  Community  Organization,  preparing 
for  advanced  practice,  consultation,  or  super- 
vision. 

II.  A  Curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Social  Work,  preparing  for  leadership  in  the 
professional  field,  including  social  work  teach- 
ing and  research. 

Address  inquiries  to  THE  DEAN,  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 
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Building 


TO    MEET   THE    COUNTRY'S    TELEPHONE    NEEDS 


The  responsibility  of  the  Bell  System  does  not  consist 

of  merely  supplying  good  telephone  service  today.  We  have  to  be 

always  creating  so  that  the  service  grows  better  and  better. 


THE  CALL  FOR  PROGRESS 


This  process  of  creation  can  never  stop,  for  the  country's 
telephone  needs  are  continually  changing  and  increasing. 
So  we  must  always  be  thinking  ahead  and  inventing  ahead 
and  building  for  the  future.  This  is  what  the  country  looks 
to  us  to  do  and  we  are  doing  it.  It  is  especially  important 
in  these  days  of  national  defense. 


The  pre-eminence  of  telephone  research  and  manufactur- 
ing reflects  a  dynamic  policy  and  point  of  view  throughout 
the  business.  The  people  needed  to  come  up  with  new  ideas 
and  put  them  into  action  are  constantly  being  encouraged 
and  given  opportunity. 


We  shall  continue  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future  and 
do  our  full  part,  always,  to  advance  the  welfare,  the  strength 
and  the  security  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


Letters  from  Survey  Readers 


The  USA  Abroad 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  took  your  magazine 
when  it  was  Charities  and  The  Commons 
(1909)  and  have  taken  it  ever  since,  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  so  reliable,  and  so 
fair  to  both  sides  of  controversies;  but  I 
have  been  disappointed  to  find  so  little 
criticism  of  the  threats,  boastings,  arrog- 
ance, and  selfishness  displayed  by  our 
government  in  its  foreign  relations,  and 
especially  no  notice  taken,  so  far  as  I  now 
recall,  of  the  instances  where  the  United 
States  has  ignored  the  United  Nations  and 
gone  ahead,  as  if  it  ruled  the  world.  .  .  . 

In  one  of  the  bulletins  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  I  read  that 
in  the  six  Asiatic  countries  in  which  they 
work,  the  Quakers  have  seen  the  native 
peoples'  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
USA  turn  to  suspicion  and  hate.  Is  it  any 
wonder  when  their  national  pride  and 
dignity  are  constantly  affronted  by  our 
arrogance  and  prejudice?  Yet  according 
to  'our  newspapers  and  magazines  the 
Russians  and  Chinese  are  entirely  to  blame 
for  present  conditions,  the  USA  never 
having  done  anything  wrong.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  believe  "My  country,  right  or 
wrong"  is  true  patriotism.  I  have  lived 
through  three  wars  and  I  have  never 
known  of  an  individual  or  a  nation  that 
did  what  was  expedient  instead  of  what 
was  right  that  did  not  suffer  catastrophe. 
The  USA  sold  war  materials  to  Japan, 
knowing  it  was  wrong,  and  got  Pearl 
Harbor  and  the  Pacific  war.  Wouldn't 
you  think  that  would  have  taught  us  a 
lesson? 

I  believe  the  most  salutary  thing  that 
could  happen  in  the  world  just  now  would 
be  for  the  USA  to  admit  that  it,  too,  has 
made  mistakes.  IDA  M.  ANCKER 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Need  for  Education 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  a  complete  con- 
viction that  reverence  for  God  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom  and  I  have  a  high 
faith  in  education.  But  can  education 
bring  about  the  change  in  American  atti- 
tudes which  George  Britt  shows  we  so 
sorely  need,  in  his  article  on  the  Kefauver 
inquiry?  (The  Survey,  May)  Education 
can  work  miracles,  as  Hitler  and  the  Com- 
munists have  so  amply  proved.  But  as 
their  methods  are  debarred  from  us,  I  am 
somewhat  pessimistic  about  the  progress  of 
the  kind  of  education  I  have  in  mind.  If, 
by  a  preliminary  miracle,  the  daily  press  or 
even  some  significant  portion  of  it  could 
be  converted  to  the  service  of  truth  and 
integrity,  things  would  look  brighter. 
For  one  thing,  we  might  then  get  in 


Congress  a  larger  proportion  of  men  like 
Douglas,  Morse,  Atkins,  Fulbright,  and 
Kefauver,  and  fewer  McCarthys  and 
Rankins.  WILBF.RT  A.  STEVENS 

Oa^dale,  Connecticut 

Contests  in  Ideas 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  reading  "The 
Making  of  Public  Opinion"  by  Emory  S. 
Bogardus,  and  I  read  the  review  of  it  in 
the  May  Survey.  It  is  a  valuable  book  on 
an  important  subject. 

It  is  evident  that  we  need  new  methods 
of  making  public  opinion.  One  way  would 
be  to  hold  contests  or  symposia  on  best 
solutions  of  public  problems.  Thus,  the 
women  of  Maine  could  challenge  the  men 
of  Florida  to  a  contest  on  best  ways  to 
pay  the  national  debt.  Or,  New  York 
University  might  invite  Leland  Stanford  to 
a  symposium  on  the  same  subject.  Or, 
ten  thousand  Americans  might  sign  up  to 
study  the  matter  for  a  year.  Indeed,  the 
devoted  ten  thousand  might  invent  new 
ways  to  form  public  opinion  while  they 
were  at  it. 

If  we  were  all  taught  to  invent  ideas 
we  would  be  able,  in  cooperation,  to  solve 
soundly  the  problems  of  peace  and  poli- 
tics, and  this  through  our  contribution  to 
public  opinion.  H.  D.  PYOTT 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Credit  Unions 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  reviewer,  Louis  N. 
Robinson  writes,  of  Richard  Giles'  "Credit 
for  the  Millions,"  [in  the  May  Survey] 
"The  truth  is  that  it  is  not  the  credit 
unions  that  have  driven  out  the  loan 
sharks,  but  the  companies  operating  un- 
der the  Uniform  Small  Loans  Act." 

Mr.  Robinson  is  stating  not  a  truth 
but  an  opinion,  one  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  not  very  well  grounded.  .  .  .  The  basic 
difference  between  Mr.  Robinson  and  those 
he  criticizes  is  in  their  approach  to  the 
problem.  Mr.  Robinson  regards  it  as  a 
police  problem.  Legalize  the  loan  sharks, 
make  them  abide  by  certain  rules  which 
will,  to  be  sure,  give  some  protection  to 
the  borrowers,  punish  the  violators,  and 
the  job  is  done.  Credit  union  people  re- 
gard it  as  a  problem  of  mutual  self  help. 
Create  democratic  sources  of  credit,  help 
people  work  out  their  financial  tangles 
and  get  on  the  road  to  solvency,  free  from 
dependence  upon  the  36  percent  boys,  de- 
velop an  understanding  among  them  of 
the  credit  and  finance  problem  as  it  ap- 
plies to  their  own  lives,  and  you  don't 
need  to  worry  about  their  being  exploited 
by  loan  sharks. 

I  certainly  would  agree  that  the  policing 


is  needed  and  that  the  operation  of  small 
loan  business  within  the  law  is  preferable 
to  its  operation  outside  the  law.  But 
to  say  that  a  business  which  has  the  his- 
tory and  record  of  this  business  has  done 
more  of  a  job  in  driving  out  loan  sharks 
than  have  the  credit  unions  is  a  distortion 
that  cannot  go  unchallenged. 

FREDERICK   S.   GRAM 
Group  Health   Association 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Another  Menace 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  interesting  article, 
"Ability  and  Survival,"  in  the  February 
number  of  The  Survey  ignores  the  most 
menacing  aspect  of  the  problem — the 
dying  out  of  our  most  gifted  stocks 
through  failure  to  incorporate  teaching 
about  planned  marriage  and  parenthood 
into  our  colleges.  THEODORE  B.  DUFUR 

Los   Angeles,   Calif. 


Kind  Words 

To  THE  EDITOR:  This  comes  both  to  com- 
mend and  to  congratulate  you  on  your  im- 
partial, democratic  and  true  Christian  spirit 
in  journalism.  If  all  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  were  as  liberal, 
forthright  and  fair  on  the  question  of 
minority  groups  and  especially  the  Negro, 
many  of  the  misgivings  and  much  of  the 
misunderstanding  which  cause  tension 
and  animosity  between  the  various  groups 
of  our  country  would  melt  away. 

L.  K.  JACKSON 
The  St.  Paul  Baptist  Church 
Gary,  Indiana 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Like  so  many  others,  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the  splendid 
service  The  Survey  is  rendering  the  cause 
of  social  work  and  the  high  standard  you 
so  consistently  maintain. 

ARTHUR  L.  SWIFT 
Union  Theological  Seminary 
New  Yor^  City 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Congratulations  on  the 
June  Survey,  with  those  beautiful  gulls  on 
the  cover,  and  the  special  section  on  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  conference  reports  I  ever 
read.  To  cover  such  a  complicated  pro- 
gram seems  an  almost  impossible  assign- 
ment. And  yet  Kathryn  Close  reported 
not  only  the  facts  but  the  "feeling"  of  the 
conference,  and  reading  her  article  was 
almost  as  good  as  being  at  Atlantic  City. 
Thank  you!  JEANNE  L.  THOMSON 

Seattle,    Wash. 
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Among  Ourselves 

IN  A  TWO- WEEK  DEBATE  at  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference,  meeting  in 
Geneva  last  month,  many  speakers  urged 
action  in  the  field  of  migrant  labor,  a 
widely  discussed  domestic  issue  in  the 
United  States  today  (see  "The  Latest  Re- 
port on  the  Joads,"  by  Anne  Roller  Issler, 
The  Survey,  July.)  David  A  Morse,  direc- 
tor general  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, said  that  his  agency  was  now 
ready  to  "move  into  full  operation"  in  the 
migration  field,  lacking  only  transport 
funds.  Another  proposal  was  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  agency  to  handle  the  large- 
scale  movement  of  migrants.  The  Inter- 
national Refugee  Organization,  already 
handling  tens  of  thousands  of  migrants, 
undertakes  to  move  them  on  a  contract 
basis  to  Canada,  Brazil  and  Australia,  in 
addition  to  moving  the  displaced  persons 
over  whom  it  has  jurisdiction.  This,  how- 
ever, is  in  theory  an  emergency  (and  hence 
temporary)  organization.  Some  govern- 
ments, including  that  of  the  United  States, 
argued  at  Geneva  that  the  IRO  should  be 
put  on  a  permanent  basis  to  do  the  migra- 
tion job,  but  that  it  should  not  be  inte- 
grated with  the  ILO  which  has  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field  of  labor,  but 
which  never  has  engaged  in  strictly  or- 
ganizational work.  The  debate  at  Geneva 
indicates  that  internationally,  as  well  as 
within  the  USA,  the  problem  of  migrant 
labor  is  difficult,  confused,  and  highly  con- 
troversial. 


THE  MEMORY  Of  Joseph  E.  Kapell,  late 
associate  director  of  the  Cleveland  Jewish 
Welfare  Federation,  will  be  honored  by  a 
Fund  bearing  his  name.  Mr.  Kapell.  a 
World  War  II  veteran,  had  been  active 
since  the  war  in  the  health  and  welfare 
field.  He  was  killed  in  a  train  wreck, 
en  route  to  the  National  Conference  of 
Jewish  Social  Welfare  at  Atlantic  Citv. 
He  had  had  a  major  part  in  planning  the 
Conference  program.  The  memorial  is 
being  arranged  by  the  Federation,  100' 
Huron  Road,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 

THE  MIDCENTURY  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youtn  (see  the 
special  section  of  The  Survey,  January)  is 
now  the  National  Midcentury  Committee 
for  Children  and  Youth.  Its  chairman  is 
Leonard  W.  Mayo,  director  of  the  Society 
for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children.  Elma 
Phillipson,  White  House  Conference  con- 
sultant on  national  organizations,  is  execu- 
tive secretary.  The  two  advisory  councils 
on  State  and  Local  Action,  and  on  Partici- 
pation of  National  Organizations,  have 
voted  to  continue  as  functioning  arms  of 
the  National  Committee.  The  committee 
will  give  special  attention  to  problems 
made  more  acute  by  the  present  emergency, 
including  the  conservation  and  strengthen- 
ing of  family  life  in  the  stresses  of  a  de- 
tense  economy;  and  exploration  of  the 
ways  in  which  youth  can  best  contribute 
to  society  and  thus  face  their  future  with 
confidence  (see  page  344  of  this  issue). 
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CONTINUATION  and  expansion  of  youth 
services  in  New  York  City's  eleven  areas 
of  highest  delinquency  will  be  made  pos- 
sible during  the  new  fiscal  year  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  12,350,000  by  the  New  York 
City  Youth  Board.  Half  the  city's  ex- 
penditure is  reimbursable  by  the  state, 
after  Youth  Commission  approval.  The 
program  will  include  summer  and  year- 
round  activities,  recreation  and  group  work 
programs,  casework  and  psychiatric  serv- 
ices, and  special  projects  to  demonstrate 
and  test  advanced  methods  of  treating  and 
preventing  child  behavior  problems  and 
juvenile  delinquency.  (See  "Get  'Em  While 


They're  Young,"  by  Kathryn  Close,  The 
Survey,  October  1950.) 

THE  NATIONAL  Vocational  Guidance 
Association  has  just  published  its  new 
"Directory  of  Vocational  Counseling  Agen- 
cies." This  descriptive  list  includes  166  in- 
dividual practitioners,  services,  and  agen- 
cies which  provide  vocational  counseling 
and  which  meet  certain  minimum  standards. 
The  listing  covers  29  states,  and  includes 
Canada  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  guide  is 
obtainable  from  the  Ethical  Practices  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Vocational  Guid- 
ance Association,  Box  64,  Washington  Uni- 
veisity,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo.,  price  $1. 
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Photos  by  Gey  for  INCAP 


Mayan  children  flock  to  help  nutritionists  clean  the  pots 
and  pans  used  in  preparing  the  new  food  supplements 


Point  Four  Among  the  Mayans 


An  international  experiment  holds  promise  of  an  economy  of  plenty  and 
health  instead  of  chronic  want  and  disease  in  many  underdeveloped  areas. 

JAMES   RORTY 


FOR  NEARLY  A  YEAR  THE  ATTENTION  OF  NUTRITIONISTS, 
pediatricians,  and  public  health  workers  in  all  coun- 
tries— undoubtedly  including  those  back  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain— has  been  focused  on  demonstration  studies  under- 
way in  five  primitive  Indian  villages  located  an  hour's 
jeep  ride  into  the  mountains  around  Guatemala  City. 

The  objects  of  this  interest  are  several  hundred  Mayan 
Indian  children,  small  descendants  of  the  builders  of  the 
magnificent  but  now  ruined  temple-cities  of  Copan, 
Zaculeu,  Tikal,  and  Quirigua.  These  children  are  consum- 
ing nutritious  school  lunches  prepared  by  the  staff  of 
the  Institute  of  Nutrition  of  Central  America  and  Pana- 
ma (INCAP).  The  INCAP  scientists  directed  by  Dr. 
Nevin  S.  Scrimshaw,  chief  of  the  Nutrition  Section  of  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  Regional  Office  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  are  not  only  testing  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  5,000-year-old  corn-bean  diet  which 
these  Indians,  along  with  most  other  Central  Americans, 
.erit  from  the  Mayans,  but  also  of  new  combinations 
local  vegetable  foods  developed  by  INCAP.  The 
:ectiveness  of  the  standard  American  school  lunch  with 
lenty  of  milk  is  also  being  tried  but  the  exciting  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  addition  of  vitamin  Bi2,  the  newly  dis- 
covered "animal-protein  factor,"  to  the  basically  vegetable 
diets  will  make  them  adequate  by  producing  the  same 
but  miraculous  effects  on  the  growth  and  well-being 
these  children  as  it  has  done  on  chickens,  pigs,  and 
her  animals. 

If  it  works — if  vitamin  Bi2  in  combination  with  good 
igetable  proteins  can  substitute  for  the  milk,  meat,  and 
so  prohibitively  expensive  and  in  such  desperately 
iort  supply  for  the  common  people  of  vast  regions  of 
the  world,  it  will  be  big  news  not  merely  for  nutritionists 
but  for  the  statesmen  responsible  for  economic  and  agri- 


— By  a  writer  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
modern  science  and  technology  in  the  field  of 
medical  care. 


cultural   planning,   not   to   mention   millions  of  hungry 
people. 

The  antibiotics,  aureomycin  and  penicillin,  which  seem 
to  act  as  "animal-protein  factors"  in  animal  feeding  ex- 
periments are  also  being  tested  in  the  same  series  of 
school  demonstrations,  the  results  of  which  are  expected 
to  be  available  sometime  next  fall.  Thus  far,  Dr.  Scrim- 
shaw and  his  associates  are  saying  nothing  except  that  the 
children  are  accepting  the  Bi2  and  the  antibiotics  well  and 
the  parents  and  teachers  are  pleased  with  the  behavior  of 
these  children.  Although  the  scientists  say  it  is  too  early 
to  expect  objective  changes  in  height  and  weight,  the 
writer  can  well  understand  from  personal  observation  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  parents  and  teachers  for  the  alertness 
of  these  children. 


A 


i  T  XENECOJ,  6,671  FEET  HIGH  AND  RINGED  BY  VOLCANIC 
peaks  rising  considerably  higher,  Dr.  Scrimshaw's  grey 
jeep  station  wagon,  after  negotiating  two  very  deep  and 
steep  ravines,  pulled  into  the  village  square  and  honked 
once.  Almost  instantly  a  swarm  of  brown,  barefooted 
urchins  poured  out  of  their  mud  and  wattle  huts,  like 
American  children  responding  to  the  hoot  of  the  circus 
calliope.  They  cried  out  greetings,  yelled,  laughed,  and 
chased  and  pummeled  each  other,  but  eagerly  received 
their  "vitamins"  from  the  pretty  INCAP  nurse.  When 
lunch  was  served  in  Magdalena  and  Santa  Maria  Cauque, 
the  little  girls  screeched  and  giggled,  and  the  little  boys 
banged  their  tin  cups  and  stepped  on  each  other's  toes. 
The  only  way  in  which  their  behavior  was  unlike  that 
of  American  children  was  that  the  little  girls  ran  like  deer 
when  you  pointed  a  camera  at  them. 

"They  are  a  good  deal  rowdier  now  than  they  were 
when  we  started,"  remarked  the  nurses — this  being  one 
of  the  favorable  subjective  indications  noted  by  them  even 
if  looked  upon  a  little  dubiously  by  the  teachers  and 
parents. 

One  little  boy  hung  back  and  would  not  enter  the 
line.  When  questioned  he  explained  tearfully  that  his 
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mother  was  sick  and  in  a  bargaining  mood.  She  would 
not  let  him  patronize  the  school  lunch  until  the  white 
doctor  cured  her.  Dr.  Scrimshaw  resolved  this  crisis — 
there  have  been  many  similar  ones — by  visiting  the  wo- 
man's hut,  rinding  her  with  a  swollen,  infected  foot,  and 
arranging  for  hot  soaks  and  plenty  of  penicillin. 

Another  important  part  of  INCAP's  program  is  the 
survey  and  appraisal  of  critical  soil  and  water  deficiencies 
such  as  iodine,  the  lack  of  which  results  in  endemic 
goiter.  We  saw  an  INCAP  team  achieving  the  astonish- 
ing coup  of  conducting  an  open  air  goiter  survey  in  suc- 
cessful competition  with  a  big  fiesta.  The  clinic  table  was 
set  up  under  a  giant  ceiba  tree  opposite  the  church,  in 
front  of  which  the  masked  and  elaborately  costumed 
dancers  were  re-enacting  the  history  of  their  conquest  by 
Cortes  and  his  followers.  The  Indian  women,  dressed  in 
colorful  costumes  of  their  own  making,  each  usually 
-with  an  infant  slung  across  her  back,  shyly  presented 
themselves  and  their  children  for  examination.  Indian 
men  and  a  good  many  visiting  Ladinos  also  came  to  the 
table.  At  one  point  a  pair  of  village  clowns,  inspired  by 
festival  aguardiente,  helped  to  draw  a  crowd  by  gravely 
palpating  each  other's  necks,  looking  concerned  at  their 
findings,  and  then  exploding  with  laughter. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  an  endemic  goiter  belt 
extended  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Andean  cordil- 
lera.  But  INCAP  is  finding  that  in  all  the  countries  of 
Central  America  and  Panama  the  incidence  of  this  con- 
dition is  higher  than  anyone  had  supposed — up  to  94  per- 
cent of  the  adult  women  in  one  village  in  the  Guatemalan 


highlands.  The  general  incidence  compares  with  that 
found  by  Dr.  O.  P.  Kimball,  international  goiter  authority 
who  charted  INCAP's  survey,  in  northern  Michigan  in 
the  years  preceding  the  first  World  War  before  American 
salt  processors  adopted  their  present  voluntary  program 
of  iodizing  table  salt.  In  Central  America  it  is  expected 
that  as  a  result  of  INCAP's  survey,  which  will  include 
analyses  of  the  iodine  content  of  salts,  drinking  water,  and 
perhaps  certain  foods  and  soils,  the  governments  affected 
will  pass  laws  requiring  the  iodization  of  table  salt,  like 
the  laws  now  in  operation  in  Colombia  and  in  Canada. 
By  this  simple  procedure  endemic  goiter  can  be  prevented 
almost  completely  at  a  negligible  cost  and  with  it  the  toll 
of  idiocy,  and  pre-  and  postnatal  mortality,  so  often  as- 
sociated with  severe  goitrous  areas. 

INCAP  was  inaugurated  in  1949  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  Regional  Office  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  with  financial  aid  for  equip- 
ment and  training  of  personnel  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation.  The  idea  is  that  of  Dr.  Robert  S.  Harris, 
director  of  the  Nutritional  Biochemistry  Laboratories 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  is  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  his  long-term  study  of  the  nutri- 
tional values  of  indigenous  food  plants  of  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world. 


D. 


Physicians  and  nurses  are  making  a  careful  survey 
of   the    incidence    of   endemic   goiter   in   the   area 


R.  HARRIS'  INITIAL  STUDIES  OF  NUMEROUS  MEXICAN 
food  plants  were  followed  by  a  four-year  study  of  Central 
American  food  plants,  financed  by  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany, and  completed  last  year.  INCAP's  team  of  Central 
American  scientists  and  technicians,  most  of  them  trained 
in  the  United  States,  is  continuing  and  extending  these 
food  analyses  and  supplementing  them  with  the  closely 
integrated  biochemical  and  clinical  studies  required  to 
learn  the  specific  nutritional  and  health  conditions  of  the 
area  and  get  something  done  toward  their  progressive  im- 
provement. 

Thus  far  INCAP's  baseline  studies  suggest  that  Central 
America's  food  problems  are  those  of  a  shortage  of  quality 
protein,  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  good  diet,  and 
often  just  plain  inability  to  purchase  sufficient  food  for 
the  family.  This  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as 
"hollow"  rather  than  "hidden"  hunger — undernutrition 
as  opposed  to  malnutrition.  Despite  the  serious  nutri- 
tional problems  there  are  relatively  few  signs  or  symp- 
toms of  frank  nutritional  deficiency  other  than  the  small- 
ness  and  thinness  of  the  people,  no  doubt  in  part  heredi- 
tary. Roughened  skin,  presumably  from  a  deficiency  of 
vitamin  A,  is  common  but  rickets  and  scurvy,  still  found 
in  the  United  States,  are  almost  unknown  in  Central 
America. 

Although  corn  is  an  even  more  important  item  in  the 
Central  American  diet  than  it  is  among  our  southern 
mountaineers,  little  frank  pellagra  has  been  found  in  the 
general  population  in  any  of  INCAP's  member  coun- 
tries. The  nutritionists  say  this  may  be  because  the  bean 
fraction  of  the  corn-bean  complex  supplies  some  of  the  nia- 
cin  and  amino  acid  tryptophan  in  which  the  corn  is  de- 
ficient; also  because  Juan  Laborio,  the  common  man  of 
Central  America  and  his  family,  supplement  their  diet 
with  wild  and  cultivated  vegetables  and  fruits,  many  of 
them  highly  nutritious.  Educational  efforts  to  encourage 
this  practice  could  be  important  in  bringing  about  im- 
provement in  Central  American  diets. 
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THE  SURVEY 


Children  of  Magdalena   now  receive  their   5,000-year-old   corn-bean  diet   with   vitamins  and   aureomycin 
added — an  experiment  that  holds  hope  of  relieving  hunger  in  many  underdeveloped  regions  of  the  world 


This   rarity   of   obvious   signs   of   malnutrition   checks 
fith  the  findings  of  Dr.  R.  K.  Anderson  of  the  Rocke- 
sller  Foundation  in  Mexico.    Clinical  studies  were  made 
Mexican  school  children  whose  large  families  subsisted 
an   incomes  of  about   65  cents  a   day,  and   who  got   :\ 
chool  lunch  composed  of  locally  grown  foods  costing  a 
as   much   as  the   average   American   school   lunch, 
nese  children  showed   less  evidence  of  specific   nutri- 
ional    deficiencies   than    a    similar   group    of   American 
chool  children  from  middle  class  families  in  the  Detroit 
jburbs  studied  in  the  early  Forties. 
In  the  Mesquital  desert  near  Mexico  City,  Anderson 
nd  his  associates  found  the  Otomi  Indians  doing  sur- 
srisingly  well  on  their  diet  of  tortillas,  jrijoles,  chili  pep- 
ers  and  pulque — plus  a  variety  of  desert  plants,  some  of 
vhich  the  nutritionists  discovered  to  be  extraordinarily 
ligh  in  certain  vitamins  and  minerals.    Central  America 
tias  at  least  equal  potentialities.    Harris  states  that  it  has 
three  times  as  many  food  plants  as  the  USA  that  are 
unusually  rich  in  one  or  more  nutrients,  and  that  are 
well  above  the  United  States  maximum. 

INCAP  is  taking  full  advantage  of  Harris'  studies 
in  its  development  of  school  feeding  programs  and  is 
condensing  his  food  analyses  results  into  a  table  for  the 
guidance  of  Central  American  dietitians  and  health 
workers.  It  is  also  helping  the  Iowa  Tropical  Research 
Center,  located  nearby  in  earthquake-ruined  Antigua,  to 
select  new  varieties  of  high  yield,  disease  resistant  corn 
which  are  also  superior  in  nutritive  value.  This  work 
will  soon  be  extended  to  beans  and  can  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  nutritive  value  of  existing 
Central  American  diets. 


None  of  these  varied  activities  is  as  yet  specifically 
labeled  Point  Four.  UN  agencies,  especially  WHO,  FAO, 
and  UNICEF  are  very  much  in  the  picture.  WHO  and 
FAO  are  planning  to  make  Technical  Assistance  funds 
available  to  INCAP  in  the  near  future,  and  support  is 
also  received  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  the  National 
Vitamin  Foundation,  the  Nutrition  Foundation,  Merck 
and  Company,  Lederle  Incorporated,  and  the  Soy  Bean 
Research  Council.  Thus,  it  all  adds  up  to  the  same  thing: 
an  attempt  to  utilize  in  Central  America,  where  the  slate 
is  relatively  clean  and  the  needs  acute,  the  huge  potential 
of  advanced  world  science  and  technology,  especially  that 
of  the  United  States. 


T 


HE  SCIENTISTS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  BOTTLENECKS  AND  DOING 

first  things  first,  with  the  ultimate  prospect  of  develop- 
ing an  economy  of  plenty  and  health  instead  of  one  of 
chronic  want  and  disease.  In  theory  they  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense  and  in  practice  they  have  gained  and  kept 
the  generous  support  and  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of 
the  Central  American  governments  in  an  international 
attack  on  their  nutrition  problems. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  concept  of  "Yankee  im- 
perialism." American  funds  are  helping  with  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment  and  supplies,  the  training  of  Central 
Americans  to  do  the  job.  Except  for  Dr.  Scrimshaw,  the 
entire  staff  are  Central  Americans  and  it  is  their  Institute. 
The  development  of  INCAP  is  Central  America's  busi- 
ness, not  only  properly  so  but  necessarily  so.  There  is 
every  evidence  that  it  will  be  important  business,  not  only 
for  Central  America  but  for  the  whole  world. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  JULY 


Youth  in  the  World  It  Faces 


United  States  has  committed  itself  to  a  policy 
of  defending  freedom  against  aggression — a  bur- 
den which  may  inevitably  fall  most  heavily  on  the 
young  people  of  the  nation  ,  particularly  young  men. 
This  may  mean  only  a  temporary  disruption  of  other- 
wise normal  pursuits  or  it  may  mean  a  complete 
abrogation  of  planned  careers  or  even  of  life  itself. 

What  do  young  people  think  as  they  face  the  murky 
future  and  the  tremendous  load  of  responsibility  being 
thrust  on  them? 

In  an  effort  to  find  out,  The  Survey  sent  queries 
to  30  young  people  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
in  colleges,  Y's,  unions;  and  received  24  replies.  Some 


were  published  in  July,   others  herewith.  The  young 
people  were  asked  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  could  be  done  to  give  you  a  greater  feeling 
of  assurance  in  facing  the  future? 

2.  What  are  your  concrete  suggestions  for  spreading 
the  burden  over  the  population  as  a  whole'? 

3.  Do  you  think  exemption  from  military  service  for 
any  reason  other  than  disability  is  justified? 

4.  What  share  of  responsibility  do  you  think  young 
women  should  take?  Should  their  service  be  compul- 
sory or  voluntary? 

5.  What  values  do  you  think  justify  the  sacrifices 
being  demanded  of  your  generation? 


Make  ourselves  strong  .   .  . 

THE  THING  WHICH  WOULD  GIVE  ME  THE  GREATEST  FEELING 

of  assurance  in  the  future  would  be  the  elimination  of  the 
fear  of  war.  As  this  appears  to  be  a  long  way  off  we  should 
make  ourselves  strong  enough  so  that  no  foreign  power 
will  dare  attack  us. 

Any  attempt  to  equalize  the  burden  over  the  population 
as  a  whole  will  fall  short  of  the  desired  goal,  for  anything 
which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  do  here  at  home  can  never 
equal  the  sacrifice  of  the  men  at  the  battle  front.  Those  at 
home  have  two  important  duties:  first,  to  maintain  economic 
stability  and,  second,  to  keep  our  armed  forces  supplied 
with  all  the  materials  they  need.  It  becomes  the  duty  of 
every  individual  as  a  consumer  to  spend  his  money  wisely 
and  thus  help  prevent  inflation.  Some  women  will  be  called 
upon  to  do  work  formerly  done  by  men,  but  under  the 
present  circumstances  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
script their  services. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practical  or  wise  to  interrupt 
the  professional  training  of  anyone  who  has  already  begun 
such  training;  nor  do  I  think  we  should  draft  any  person 
whose  leaving  would  cause  the  termination  of  an  established 
business.  In  the  future,  however,  I  think  we  should  draft 
all  physically  fit  young  men  for  military  training  shortly 
after  they  have  completed  high  school.  Thus,  we  would 
always  have  a  large  number  of  trained  young  men  and 
would  not  need  such  a  large  permanent  armed  force. 

At  times  like  these  we  should  ask  ourselves,  "Do  we  enjoy 
living  in  a  democratic  country  like  ours,  or  would  we  rather 
live  in  a  Communist-dominated  country?"  It  would  seem 
that  the  answer  to  this  question  must  determine  whether 
these  sacrifices  are  worth  while.  BOB  PRICE,  AGE  23 

Valley  City  State  Teachers  College,  North  Dakota 

Support  the  United  Nations  .  .  . 

ONE    OF    THE    MOST    IMPORTANT    THINGS    NECESSARY    FOR    A 

greater  feeling  of  security  in  facing  the  future  would  be  the 
assurance  that  our  leaders  are  acting  out  of  an  earnest  desire 
to  maintain  peace  and  assure  freedom  for  the  rest  of  the 
world,  rather  than  from  purely  personal  or  political  motives. 
Our  country  should  at  least  give  the  UN  a  whole-hearted 


try,  rather  than  treating  it  as  we  do  now,  as  a  body  to  con- 
sult only  when  our  projects  are  sure  of  approval,  and  to 
ignore  when  they  are  not. 

The  burden  of  defense  might  best  be  spread  over  the 
country  as  a  whole  by  strict  price  controls  and  wage  regula- 
tions, and  by  increased  income  taxes,  especially  on  high  in- 
comes and  corporations.  There  should  also  be  extensive  clear- 
ing and  rehabilitation  in  slum  areas.  A  country  such  as 
ours  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  its  production  and  morale 
caused  by  the  degradation  and  misery  of  so  many  of  our 
urban  areas,  nor  do  these  things  serve  as  a  good  example 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  problem  of  military  service  should 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  what  is  best  for  our  country, 
not  what  may  seem  fair  to  a  given  individual.  Exemption 
should  be  granted  to  those  who  can  obviously  give  greater 
service  to  their  country  in  a  sphere  other  than  the  military. 

Young  women  should  feel  it  their  duty  and  their  privilege 
to  give  service  to  their  country  in  the  ways  in  which  they 
are  best  suited.  For  them  there  should  be  no  thought  of 
compulsory  service,  for  it  is  as  mothers  that  their  influence 
will  be  greatest  and  their  gifts  of  greatest  value. 

The  only  values  that  justify  these  sacrifices  are  the  hopes 
that  sometime  in  the  future  the  world  will  again  be  at 
peace,  and  that  it  will  be  possible  for  each  individual  to  live 
out  his  life  in  relative  happiness,  according  to  his  own  de- 
sires. DOROTHEA  BENNETT,  AGE  21 
Barnard  College,  New  Yor\ 

More  interest  in  governtnent  .  .  . 

THERE  is  A  GREAT  NEED  FOR  MORE  CAPABLE,  BETTER 
qualified  leaders  who  are  less  greedy  for  personal  ambitions 
and  desires.  The  people,  too,  will  have  to  realize  that  the 
whole  country  must  advance  through  a  united  action. 

Better  plans  should  be  laid  for  controlling  the  economic 
situation.  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  maintain  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  prevent  periods  of  inflation  and  depression. 

The  government  leaning  toward  socialism  tends  to  rob 
young  people  of  initiative  and  ambition  in  their  objective 
to  get  ahead. 

The  burden  will  have  to  be  carried  by  taxation,  but  how 
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to  tax  is  the  big  question.  A  tax  that  is  fair  for  one  is  un- 
fair for  another.  A  tax  on  legalized  gambling  would  run 
into  millions  of  dollars. 

Big  business  has  found  it  very  remunerative  to  run  a  sug- 
gestion box  with  rewards  for  valuable  suggestions.  Why 
not  the  government?  Some  way  must  be  found  to  interest 
more  American  citizens  in  the  business  of  government. 

Exemptions  from  military  service  for  reasons  other  than 
disability  are  justified.  Many  young  men  have  the  ability 
to  do  a  better  job  in  a  well-placed  position  not  in  the  service, 
than  they  could  in  the  front  lines.  The  situation  isn't  so 
grave  that  the  armed  forces  require  every  able  bodied  young 
man.  A  regular  standing  branch  of  all  the  services  should 
be  maintained  at  all  times,  but  not  through  a  compulsory 
system.  In  case  of  war  on  our  own  shores,  all  able  men 
should  be  called  to  take  up  arms. 

Young  women  should  carry  a  large  share  of  responsibility 
but  it  should  be  strictly  voluntary.  Compulsory  service  by 
women  creates  an  abnormal  social  situation.  The  primarv 
problem  involved  is  that  of  moral  standards  and  sociological 
decay.  When  we  take  women  out  of  the  homes  the  children 
involved  immediately  are  left  without  parental  guidance. 
Moreover,  many  young  women  are  not  psychologically  pre- 
pared for  the  experience  of  serving  outside  the  home. 

The  values  that  justify  the  sacrifices  being  made  by  our 
generation  are  all  included  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

We  are  a  Christian  nation,  our  very  foundation  of  govern- 
ment, social  ideals,  and  educational  opportunities  being  de- 
rived from  a  religious  concept. 

Each  succeeding  generation  must  be  educated  to  face  the 
fact  that  sacrifices  must  be  made  in  order  that  economic 
and  social  progress  may  be  furthered. 

ROBERT  M.  MINOTT,  AGE  23 
YMCA  member,  Greenfield,  Massachusetts 

Improvement  of  human  relations  .  .  . 

FOR    YOUTH   TO   ACQUIRE   A   GREATER    FEELING   OF  ASSURANCE 

in  facing  the  future,  two  worldwide  movements  must  be 
initiated.  First,  all  nations,  great  and  small,  must  demobilize. 
The  nations  of  the  world  must  turn  from  the  production  of 
destructive  weapons  to  the  production  of  constructive  ma- 
chinery. History  affords  no  example  of  a  nation  arming  to 
the  point  where  other  nations  would  fail  to  attack.  If  na- 
tions were  to  turn  their  attention  to  improvement  of  human 
relations  rather  than  overpowering  each  other,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  global  war  would  be  avoided. 

Second,  a  program  of  economic  stabilization  undertaken 
cooperatively  by  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  would  relieve 
tension  in  troubled  areas  and  bring,  eventually,  peace  to  this 
earth.  As  long  as  the  "haves"  take  from  the  "have-nots," 
conflict  will  ensue. 

^  In  order  to  spread  the  present  burden  over  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole,  selective  service  drafting  for  the  armed 
forces,  plus  drafting  of  qualified  persons  for  government 
jobs,  industrial  jobs,  agricultural  jobs,  will  be  necessary.  In- 
come taxes  could  be  raised  for  those  persons  whose  annual 
incomes  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  exemption  from  militarv 
service  for  other  reasons  than  disability.  Our  scientists,  in- 
dustrialists, agriculturists,  and  machinists,  and  many  other 
persons  with  special  skills  might  be  of  more  help  out  of  the 
service  than  in  it.  There  are  also  men  with  large  families 
who  could  best  provide  for  and  protect  their  families  at  home. 

Women  should  help  to  bear  the  responsibility,  but  their 
services  should  be  voluntary.  Since  we  are  the  homemakers, 
we  should  keep  the  home  fires  burning,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  our  part  to  stop  aggression.  We  can  do  this  by 
taking  over  certain  jobs  at  home  while  the  men  are  away, 
such  as  running  the  factories,  carrying  on  farm  work,  and 
filling  other  positions. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  value  that  justifies  the  sacrifices  be- 


ing demanded  of  my  generation.  One  thing  which  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  unrest  is  greed.  And  greed  is  cer- 
tainly no  value.  BARBARA  J.  HUBBARD,  AGE  IV 
Tusfegee  Institute,  Alabama 

If  I  knew  when  .  .  . 

I    WOULD    RECEIVE    A    GREATER    FEELING    OF    ASSURANCE    IN 

facing  the  future  if  the  unrest  between  nations  were  settled. 

Sooner  or  later  we  will  have  to  serve  in  some  branch  of 
our  government's  armed  forces.  However,  I  don't  mind  this 
too  much  because  I  think  it  is  a  necessary  eventuality.  In 
fact,  I  feel  that  a  year  or  possibly  two  years  of  military  train- 
ing would  be  advantageous  to  me  because  it  would  instill 
in  me  a  fierce  determination  to  succeed  in  life  and  devote 
all  my  efforts  in  making  sure  there  was  a  peace  so  that  I 
would  never  have  to  serve  again.  My  one  objection  is  the 
fact  that  although  I  realize  universal  military  training  is 
forthcoming,  when  will  I  have  to  serve?  I  feel  my  future 
is-  very  insecure  because  when  I  make  plans  for  the  future 
I  don't  know  where  to  include  the  period  for  military  train- 
ing. If  I  knew  when,  I  could  make  my  plans  accordingly. 

The  only  suggestion  I  have  for  distributing  the  burden 
more  equally  is  universal  military  training. 

I  strongly  believe  that  exemption  from  military  service  is 
justified  when  based  on  religious  ideals  or  on  mental  or 
emotional  disability. 

I  deeply  feel  that  service  for  women  should  not  be  com- 
pulsory. The  feminine  mind  is  so  emotionally  complex  at 
the  outset,  that,  should  they  be  forced  to  do  something  they 
didn't  want  to,  I'm  afraid  the  whole  war  effort  would  be 
endangered  by  their  reactions. 

Judging  from  what  happened  in  World  War  II,  I  would 
say  that  women  feel  they  are  obligated  to  work  zealously  to 
do  everything  suggested  to  them,  but  to  try  and  force  them 
to  do  something  would  be  a  dangerous  enterprise. 

The  greatest  value  of  all  is  undoubtedly  freedom.  This, 
in  itself,  is  worth  every  sacrifice  we  can  make.  Our  Con- 
stitution, which  guarantees  this  freedom,  is  another  one  of 
the  great  values.  Every  time  I  look  out  of  my  window  and 
see  a  plot  of  ground  or  a  tree  I  know  that  no  sacrifice  is 
too  great  if  it  will  insure  the  preservation  of  that  plot  of 
ground  or  that  tree.  HARRY  SUMMERS,  AGE  21 

Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon 

A  greater  love  .   .   . 

THE  ONE  THING  THAT  WOULD  GIVE  A  GREATER   FEELING   OF 

assurance  for  the  future  would  be  to  know  that  all  man- 
kind is  looking  upward  to  a  superior  spiritual  power  for 
wisdom,  and  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  present  prob- 
lems facing  our  nation,  and  a  greater  love  for  each  other. 
Politically,  there  is  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
people,  particularly  in  the  minority  groups,  because  of  the 
failure  of  democracy  and  the  outward  attractions  of  com- 
munism. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  burdens  of  today  and  the  hopes 
of  the  future  be  portrayed  to  each  individual  as  they  would 
affect  his  own  life.  When  one  sees  how  he  might  better  his 
own  condition  or  that  of  his  family,  he  is  more  than  apt  to 
respond  more  quickly  to  the  call  of  duty. 

Exemption  from  military  service  for  reasons  other  than 
disability  is  not  justified.  Our  wars  from  the  beginning 
of  our  nation  have  always  been  to  obtain  more  freedom  for 
the  citizens  of  our  country  and  to  protect  the  freedoms  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  grants  to  us.  It  is  a  privilege  to  fight  for 
one's  country  and  should  be  looked  upon  in  that  way.  The 
only  exception  other  than  disability  would  be  for  those  who 
are  in  work  that  is  essential  to  the  war  effort. 

I  think  that  women  should  take  a  great  share  of  the 
responsibility  facing  all  of  us.  Each  woman  should  first 
find  out  what  she  is  capable  of  doing,  and  then  do  it.  The 
task  might  be  merely  to  write  to  wounded  GI's  in  hospitals 
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overseas  or  it  might  be  to  work  in  an  office  or  a  war  plant. 
The  woman  who  keeps  her  home  intact  while  her  husband 
is  away  in  service  is  also  helping.  A  woman's  services  should 
not  be  compulsory  because  most  young  women  have  the 
mother  instinct  foremost. 

I  believe  that  the  values  stated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  justify 
the  sacrifices  being  demanded  of  the  youth  of  my  generation. 

ETHEL  E.  STAHLING,  AGE  22 
Typist,  YWCA  resident,  New  Yor% 

Draft  women  .  .  . 

WE  WOULD  FEEL  MORE  ASSURANCE   IF  WE   HAD  CONFIDENCE 

that  our  government  was  making  a  determined  effort  to 
spread  the  burden,  which  cannot  be  expected  to  fall  evenly, 
in  as  fair  a  manner  as  possible.  Greater  assurance  could  also 
come  from  an  expanded  program  to  aid  persons  returning 
from  service  to  help  themselves  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Military  service  should  be  on  as  wide  a  basis  as  possible, 
with  limited  service  for  people  with  minor  physical  disabili- 
ties. Persons  not  called  to  military  service  should  assume  the 
burden  of  paying  the  cost  of  the  program  by  means  of  in- 
creased taxes  on  civilians  with  exemptions  for  servicemen, 
together  with  future  tax  reductions  for  veterans  if  expenses 
cannot  be  kept  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Defense  contracts 
should  not  allow  great  profits. 

Both  sound  public  policy  and  expediency  in  the  defense 
effort  suggest  the  need  for  some  exemptions  from  military 
service,  including:  first,  those  employed  in  key  positions  in 
war  industries  and  those  well  advanced  in  training  for  such 
positions;  second,  men  with  families.  Future  national  policy 
should  require  all  able-bodied  persons  to  serve  for  a  period 
after  finishing  high  school. 

Women  should  be  subject  to  compulsory  service  in  non- 
combatant  posts  in  the  armed  forces.  Large  numbers  of 
men  could  then  be  released  to  stations  more  directly  con- 
nected with  fighting.  However,  in  the  interest  of  home- 
making,  the  period  of  service  should  not  be  more  than  a 
couple  of  years  for  those  women  who  wish  to  marry,  and 
I  would  oppose  drafting  women  now  married. 

To  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,"  including  both  our  political  and  spiritual  free- 
doms; to  preserve  our  economic  well-being;  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  augment  these  assets  and  to  help  other  peoples 
of  the  world  attain  them,  are  the  goals  which  warrant  the 
sacrifices.  Every  opportunity  must  be  taken  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  to  the  point  where  no  country  dares  to 
use  force  to  achieve  its  ends.  CLAN  CRAWFORD,  JR.,  AGE  24 
Law  student,  University  of  Michigan 

For  the  safety  of  kindred  .  .  . 

WITHOUT  POLITICAL  INFERENCES,  I  FEEL  THAT  OUR 
government  should  be  administered  by  the  most  capable  and 
honest  men  this  nation  possesses.  In  the  past  and  present, 
unjust  criticism,  low  salaries,  and  political  pressure  have  de- 
prived this  nation  of  competent  leadership. 

If  we  must  disrupt  young  men's  lives  by  putting  them 
into  uniform  to  face  aggression,  then  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  civilian  population  to  equip,  feed,  and  clothe  them. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  We  make  every  effort  to  inform 
the  fighting  men  why  they  are  risking  their  lives  on  the 
battle  fronts  and  all  the  while  the  home  front  prospers  with 
perhaps  only  a  few  inconveniences.  I  can  see  no  other  way 
to  prevent  this  injustice  except  by  controlling  prices,  wages, 
allocation  of  raw  materials,  and  food  distribution  if  necessary. 

Military  service  is  a  distasteful  responsibility  which  should 
be  required  of  all  men  who  are  not  seriously  handicapped. 
Perhaps  only  the  ablest  can  train  for  combat  duty  and  serve 
on  the  battle  front,  but  there  are  numerous  duties  in  the 
services  which  could  be  performed  by  men  with  slight 
physical  deficiencies  who  are  normally  rejected.  Universal 


military  training  for  eighteen-year-olds  is  necessary  even  in 
peacetime,  for  no  one  has  ever  convinced  me  that  war  is 
not  inevitable  and  we  must  have  some  preparation  for  it. 

Compulsory  service  for  women  may  be  an  admirable  sacri- 
fice on  their  part,  but  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  measure 
is  justified.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  nation  has  the  ex- 
perienced personnel  necessary  to  cope  with  this  new  and 
different  phase  of  mobilization. 

Of  all  the  virtues  of  democracy  that  are  expounded,  my 
greatest  and  foremost  concern  is  for  the  safety  and  security 
of  my  blood  kindred.  If  their  safety  is  jeopardized,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  at  present,  then  I  am  ready  to  re-enter  the 
armed  forces  to  keep  the  danger  of  Communist  aggression 
from  the  shores  of  America.  C.  ROBERT  MYERS,  AGE  27 

Student,  Division  of  Forestry,  West  Virginia  University 

Practice  our  ideology  .  .  . 

MAN    HIMSELF    HAS    BROUGHT    ABOUT    THE    PRESENT    CHAOS 

which  threatens  us.  I  appeal  for  a  return  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  ten  commandments.  Assurance  would  come  more 
readily  if  I  saw,  not  in  abstraction,  but  in  action,  the  sub- 
stance of  these  directives — instead  of  certain  churches  prac- 
ticing racial  segregation. 

Integrity  of  spirit  is  the  responsibility  of  the  people  of  a 
society.  We  all  acknowledge  communism  as  the  threat  to 
world  stability,  but  are  we  sure  that  we  are  combatting  the 
ideology,  or  merely  the  "semantic,"  communism?  An  honest 
comparison  of  this  ideology,  as  opposed  to  ours,  is  necessary. 
Let  the  citizens  see  its  real  significance;  allow  the  universi- 
ties free  rein  in  its  presentation.  I  have  enough  faith  in  true 
democracy  to  feel  certain  of  its  preference. 

After  the  ideological  superiority  has  been  established,  let 
it  be  put  into  practice.  The  present  suspicion  against  the 
Western  World  lies  in  this  failing;  if  Byrnes  can  speak  out 
for  white  "untouchableness"  where  Negro  proximity  in 
schools  is  concerned,  how  in  the  name  of  reason  can  Asiatics 
trust  America? 

If  the  citizens  enjoy  the  true  values  of  democracy,  exemp- 
tion, apart  from'  disability,  becomes  distasteful.  When  the 
stability  and  very  existence  of  democracy  is  threatened,  mili- 
tary service  is  obligatory.  War  does  not  disrupt  some  and 
exempt  others!  Institute  a  meaningful  campaign  on  this 
promise.  Too  many  of  us  are  as  offspring  who  inherit 
wealth;  we  never  pause  to  realize  the  sweat,  toil,  and  blood 
which  made  the  fortune  possible.  If  we  did,  we  would  use 
every  recourse  to  avoid  war.  Failing,  all  would  grasp  arms 
and  fight  for  democracy. 

Women  must  fall  into  the  same  category.  Voluntary  serv- 
ice for  women,  in  terms  of  mere  preparedness,  is  useful,  but 
when  conflict  ensues,  young  women  must  serve.  Care  of 
children  can  be  left  to  older  women. 

Our  heritage  is  one  of  sacrifice.  War  is  a  vicious,  animal- 
like  undertaking.  Since  man,  by  virtue  of  his  own  greed, 
cannot  or  will  not  live  in  harmony,  those  of  us  who  see 
the  light  must  protect  its  glimmer. 

MAURICE  BLAIR  BISHOP,  AGE  23 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Knowledge  in  human  behavior  .  .  . 

IN     CHOOSING     GOALS     WE     MUST     AGREE     ON     A     SYSTEM     OF 

values.     This  is  our  first  and  most  fundamental  problem. 

Ultimately  we  seek  human  happiness.  We  are  in  desper- 
ate need  of  scientific  knowledge  about  the  nature  and  con- 
trol of  human  behavior,  both  individual  and  social.  The 
studies  we  have  been  able  to  make  so  far  in  the  fields  of 
psychology  and  sociology  indicate  that  our  democratic  prin- 
ciples are  sound.  But  we  need  more  knowledge  in  order  to 
build  and  improve  on  what  we  already  have.  We  must 
learn  to  deal  with  living  human  beings. 

The  sacrifices  we  are  called  upon  to  make  in  the  present 
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crisis  are  futile,  unless  positive  measures  are  being  taken  to 
preserve  and  improve  the  way  of  life  we  are  asked  to  pro- 
tect. They  call  for  a  clarification  of  purpose,  especially 
on  the  part  of  those  in  places  of  power,  and  for  legislation 
in  keeping  with  the  stated  goals  and  values  of  our  nation. 
This  should  include  a  large  scale  government-supported  re- 
search program. 

Universal  induction  and  placement  for  all  men  and  women 
would  be  sacrificing  to  a  greater  degree  than  now  necessary 
the  very  individual  freedom  we  are  fighting  for.  The  prob- 
lems of  controlling  wages  and  prices,  and  distributing  the 
essential  jobs  among  the  most  able,  remain.  For  the  present, 
the  draft  should  include  all  males  in  a  broad  enough  age 
range  to  supply  the  army  with  the  men  it  needs.  Handi- 
capped individuals,  veterans,  and  those  suited  to  advanced 
training  in  various  essential  fields  should  be  drafted  and 
placed  in  schools,  research  projects,  and  industrial  jobs,  re- 
maining subject  to  economic  and  other  standards  similar 
to  those  in  the  military  forces.  These  standards  should  be 
raised,  and  ceilings  placed  on  civilian  jobs  and  profits  so  that 
"war"  cannot  become  synonymous  with  "good  business"  for 
those  at  home!  LESLIE  L.  TAYLOR,  AGE  20 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

A  UN  with  teeth  . .  . 

IT     IS    A    GENERALLY    ACCEPTED    FACT    THAT    "THE    UNITED 

States  has  committed  itself  to  a  policy  of  defending  freedom 
against  aggression."  What  is  bothering  most  of  us  is  how 
this  policy  is  to  be  asserted.  Apparently,  no  one  knows. 

Thousands  of  men  have  fallen  in  Korea.  If  "in  war 
as  it  is  waged  now  .  .  .  both  sides  will  lose,"  it  becomes  a 
question  of  whether  it  is  better  to  die  from  a  heart  attack  or 
from  cancer. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  solution  lies  in  some  form 
of  world  congress;  possibly  a  UN  with  teeth,  with  the  power 
to  pass  on  and  enforce  international  law.  The  Soviet  Union 
may  stand  in  the  way.  But,  at  least  if  it  is  plain  to  every- 
one that  world  government  is  our  consistent  objective  then 
everyone  will  know  what  he  is  fighting  for.  There  will  not 
be  the  uncertainty,  the  mistrust,  the  misunderstanding. 

Everyone  can  play  his  role;  each,  according  to  his  particu- 
lar talent  or  skill.  This  need  not  be  compulsory.  Americans 
have  proved  that,  given  a  goal  which  they  understand  and 
which  they  endorse,  they  will  expend  time,  talent,  and  taxes 
until  it  hurts  in  order  to  reach  that  goal. 

Of  course,  steps  must  be  taken  to  distribute  the  burden. 
Veterans  should  again  be  compensated  for  their  interrupted 
lives.  The  disabled  should  be  given  every  opportunity  in 
military  and  civilian  endeavor.  Women  should  replace  men 
in  every  capacity  where  they  could  perform  with  equal 
efficiency.  Men  with  special  aptitudes  should  be  spared 
from  combat  to  effect  their  more  valuable  contributions. 
Profiteering  should  be  eliminated. 

At  the  cost  of  thousands  of  lives  of  people  of  many  na- 
tions, the  UN  has  been  defending  "freedom  against  aggres- 
sion" in  Korea.  Defense,  however,  is  not  an  objective:  it  is 
a  negative  or  sometime  solution;  the  means  to  an  end.  What 
is  needed  is  a  concrete  goal — an  end;  and  one  which  justi- 
fies the  awful  means.  ROBERT  A.  WOLCOTT,  AGE  23 
Student  of  advertising  design 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  New  Yorf( 

A  broad  system  of  national  service  .  .  . 

ASSURANCE  FOR  YOUTH  FACING  THE  FUTURE,  WILL  COME 
only  through  a  positive  program  of  action  instituted  by  in- 
spiring, intelligent,  and  dynamic  leadership  in  our  govern- 
ment. Although  we  have  made  some  progress  toward 
this,  with  our  intervention  in  Korea  and  the  establishment  of 
a  European  defense  alliance,  much  psychological  advantage 
has  been  lost  through  congressional  hysteria,  the  failure  of 


our  administrative  leaders  to  inspire  support,  and  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  program. 

The  draft,  wage  and  price  controls,  increased  taxation, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  strong  civil  defense  program  can 
do  much  to  spread  the  burden  of  our  present  crisis.  How- 
ever, these  programs  must  be  sensibly  handled.  A  realistic 
system  of  compulsory  military  service  must  be  made  into  law, 
wage  and  price  adjustments  must  be  worked  out,  inflation 
must  be  decisively  halted,  profiteering  must  be  punished,  taxes 
must  be  raised,  and  our  civil  defense  program  must  be  en- 
larged and  made  fully  effective. 

A  broader  concept  of  military  service  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  use  our  manpower  effectively.  Scientists,  engineers, 
certain  types  of  skilled  workers  and  other  selected  classifica- 
tions should  serve  under  some  form  of  national  service.  If 
necessary  the  discipline  of  such  a  program  should  duplicate 
that  of  our  armed  forces. 

The  responsibility  of  young  women  must  be  increased. 
The  present  women's  auxiliary  units  of  the  armed  forces 
should  be  expanded — if  necessary  through  a  selective  draft. 
Skilled  women  workers  and  nurses  should  be  registered  and 
made  available  for  use  wherever  the  need  for  them  arises. 

This  nation  was  founded  and  built  on  certain  values,  best 
embodied  in  the  Constitution.  Including  religious  and  politi- 
cal freedom,  they  still  justify  sacrifice.  However,  we  must 
re-examine  them  in  the  face  of  our  decreasing  spiritual  and 
moral  faith.  There  is  no  sense  in  preserving  political  free- 
dom only  to  betray  it  through  legal  immorality. 

BERNARD  SILVERSTEIN,  ACE  22 
Reporter  for  the  Putnam  County  Press,  Mahopac,  New  Yor^ 

No  fixed  values  .  .  . 

OURS    ARE    NOT    TIMES    FOR    SECURITY.       SoME    PERIODS    OF 

human  history  are  harvest  seasons,  times  for  reaping  and 
savoring  the  good  things  of  earth.  Ours  is  a  time  for  strife 
and  striving  rather  than  peace  and  fulfillment. 

The  only  true  assurance  in  such  times  must  derive  from 
an  understanding  of  the  historical  situation  and  acceptance 
of  it.  An  individual  who  is  so  aware  can  derive  nearly  as 
much  satisfaction  from  taking  up  the  challenge  as  he  might 
from  expansive  gratification  in  another  age. 

History  flings  its  challenge  most  directly  at  the  youth  of 
the  nation,  but  the  entire  population  must  reply.  Those 
who  are  not  called  upon  to  take  up  arms  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  drastic  restrictions  of  their  standards  of  living. 
Restrictions  will,  of  course,  be  imposed  by  governmental 
action — through  rationing,  price  controls,  and  increased  in- 
come taxes.  The  consumer  will  be  required  to  sacrifice  his 
personal  gratification  to  the  national  need. 

Though  economic  restrictions  will  affect  the  entire  popu- 
lation, younger  Americans  will  be  making  the  greater  sacri- 
fice. They  will  be  entering  the  armed  forces  in  ever  growing 
numbers.  But  some  will  be  deferred  or  rejected  because 
they  are  physically  unfit.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  obvious 
unfairness  of  such  a  disposition  cannot  be  ameliorated  dur- 
ing the  present  "limited"  war.  As  long  as  selection  is  man- 
aged honestly  and  impartially,  the  inequity  must  be  endured. 

Should  limited  war  become  total  war,  it  would  then  be- 
come necessary  to  assign  the  nation's  young  manpower — 
and  young  womanpower — to  those  jobs  which  the  national 
interest  dictated.  Under  the  conditions  of  universal  service, 
the  man  assigned  to  make  fuses  or  compile  statistics  at  home, 
would  be  paid  no  more  than  his  fellow  detailed  to  share  a 
foxhole  with  a  rifle. 

There  are  no  fixed  values  which  "justify"  the  sacrifices  out- 
lined above — if  sacrifices  they  be.  The  values  are  still  in 
process  of  formulation,  and  it  is  the  preservation  of  this  free- 
dom of  change  which  justifies  any  sacrifice. 

ROBERT  S.  ELEGANT,  AGE  23 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University 
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Thilly's  Different" 


What  one  city  gives  and  gains  through  its  friendly  but  care- 
fully organized  hospitality  to  servicemen  from  nearby  camps. 


KATHERINE  GLOVER 


"A 


LTHOUGH  TRENTON'S  NEARER  AND  NEW  YORK'S 
bigger,"  said  a  Special  Services  officer  at  Ft.  Dix, 
"boys  from  Ft.  Dix  with  two  days'  leave  invariably  head 
for  Philadelphia,  because,  they  say  Thilly's  friendlier.' " 

It  is  not  unusual  for  men  from  naval  stations  at  New- 
port News  and  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  fly  to  Philadelphia 
for  their  leave.  Perhaps  not  one  out  of  ten  boys  knows 
just  what  it  is  that  makes  Philadelphia  different,  friend- 
lier. Back  of  the  free  tickets  and  dinners,  the  hostesses 
who  come  out  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  dance  at  the 
camps,  the  orchestras  that  play  for  the  dances,  the  shows 
that  entertain,  is  something  called  PSO,  or  officially,  the 
Philadelphia  Service  Organization. 

The  reason  they  do  not  know  about  it  is  that  there 
are  no  flashing  neon  lights  announcing  PSO,  no  flag- 
waving  downtown  building.  It  operates  to  a  large  extent 
anonymously,  with  the  invisible  efficiency  of  a  heart  beat, 
or  it  may  be  more  accurate  to  call  it  a  nerve  center — the 
nerve  center  of  Philadelphia's  hospitality  to  men  and  wo- 
men in  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  hospitalized  veterans. 

To  see  PSO  in  action  I  made  the  rounds  of  some  of 
the  Service  Clubs  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  We  looked 
in  on  a  dance  at  McGuire  Air  Base.  The  orchestra, 
brought  out  from  Philadelphia,  was  playing  soft  swing. 
Lights  were  low  in  the  big  hall  of  the  Service  Club  and 
couples  were  dancing.  Airmen  were  packed  three  and 
four  deep  around  the  room.  Many  of  them  were  in 
civvies.  That  seemed  odd  there  on  the  base.  I  asked  one 
of  them,  a  tall  New  Hampshire  boy,  why.  He  gave  me 
a  long,  measuring  look.  "Because  civilians  make  us 
ashamed  of  the  uniform,"  he  said. 

Two  others  drifted  up  and  soon  a  crowd  had  collected 
when  they  found  the  subject  under  discussion. 

"I  got  in  the  service  because  I  like  it,"  said  one  of 
them.  "I  didn't  have  to  join,  but  you  don't  catch  me 
wearing  the  uniform  off  the  base,  to  be  insulted  and 
pushed  around." 

"The  way  most  towns  treat  you  would  drive  you  to 
drink.  After  they've  picked  your  pocket  and  charged  you 
double,  it's  'Move  along,  Soldier,  we  don't  want  you  hang- 
ing around.' " 

"Civilians  don't  know  the  Army's  changed.  What  it 
is  today  is  America — some  of  the  best,  a  few  bad,  but 

f 

— By  the  former  director  of  information  for  the 
Office  of  Community  War  Services,  Federal 
Security  Agency.  Miss  Glover  has  written  numer- 
ous articles  for  The  Survey  and  other  national 
magazines  in  the  field  of  social  planning  and  pion- 
eering. 


whatever  it  is,  it's  America  and,  brother,  you  don't  spit 
on  that."  It  was  the  same  New  Hampshire  boy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  barrage  a  chap  from  North  Caro- 
lina spoke  up.  "Philadelphia's  one  town  that  treats  you 
right.  It's  different." 

"Yeah,"  chorused  the  others,  "Philly's  different." 

At  Ft.  Dix  earlier  that  evening  I  met  a  sergeant  who 
told  of  one  memorable  leave  in  Philadelphia  with  free 
tickets  for  a  game  between  the  Phillies  and  the  Dodgers, 
on  a  day  when  the  public  was  yelling  for  tickets. 

"And,"  added  the  sergeant,  still  with  a  reminiscent 
gleam  in  his  eyes,  "there  was  dinner  and  a  floor  show — 
also  for  free — at  Palumbo's  restaurant." 


N, 


I  ow,  WITH  THE  ARMY  BOOMING  IN  SIZE,  WITH  MEN 
in  the  ranks  who  have  never  before  been  out  of  earshot 
of  home,  with  training  camps  and  maneuver  areas  widely 
distributed  over  the  country,  more  and  more  communities 
are  faced  with  the  same  problems  Philadelphia  has  faced 
and  tackled.  During  its  lifetime  the  recently  disbanded 
President's  Committee  on  Religion  and  Welfare  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  after  a  survey  of  communities  in  the 
vicinity  of  military  areas,  found  Philadelphia  was  doing 
the  top  job  and  recommended  it  as  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done  through  community  effort. 

Philadelphians  realized  that  boredom  and  loneliness 
can  be  as  dangerous  for  men  away  from  home  as  bombs 
and  bullets.  When  the  former  USO  was  liquidated  on 
December  1,  1947,  a  group  of  citizens  saw  what  would 
happen  not  only  to  the  servicemen  but  to  the  community, 
when  suddenly  there  was  no  longer  any  friendly  place  for 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  drop  in,  or  any  of  the  services  they 
were  used  to.  As  a  localized  version  of  USO,  the  Phila- 
delphia Service  Organization  was  launched.  It  was 
financed  out  of  the  community  chests  of  Philadelphia  and 
nearby  vicinities  and  has  done  business  at  times  on  a 
now-you-have-it,  now-you-don't  basis.  A  $30,000  budget 
pays  only  for  staff  and  administrative  expenses.  How- 
ever, out  of  the  pockets  of  private  individuals  and  firms 
comes  an  additional  $100,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value 
of  the  uncounted  hours  of  volunteer  time. 

Time  was  when  no  Philadelphia  hotel  could  be  in- 
duced to  lend  its  premises  to  sailors  in  port  for  a  "ship's 
party."  That  changed  when  PSO  took  over  as  sponsor 
for  the  entertaining  groups,  making  all  arrangements — 
flowers,  refreshments,  girls  enough  to  go  round.  Since 
that  time  the  records  show  not  a  single  "incident." 

The  PSO  hostesses  have  helped  pin  the  badge  of 
friendliness  on  Philadelphia.  PSO  has  a  roster  of  500 
volunteer  hostesses,  from  grandmothers  to  teen-agers. 
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They  are  carefully  screened  and  trained  for  their  jobs, 
and  all  take  their  responsibilities  seriously. 

Hostesses  work  in  groups,  a  team  of  juniors  under  the 
direction  of  a  senior  hostess.  They  are  often  recruited 
from  a  business  firm,  factory,  or  store — like  the  Bell  Belles 
of  the  telephone  company,  or  the  gay  Clover  Club  girls 
from  Lit  Brothers  department  store.  Each  group  works 
on  its  own,  with  keen  rivalry  among  them  to  uphold  the 
standards  of  their  club. 

A  senior  hostess  heads  up  25  or  30  junior  hostesses. 
Susie  Gellura,  for  instance,  who  works  at  the  Campbell 
Soup  factory,  one  week  on  the  day  shift,  the  next  on  the 
night  shift,  served  two  years  as  a  junior  hostess  before 
being  promoted  to  a  senior.  She  shepherds  a  group  made 
up  mostly  of  fellow  workers  from  the  Campbell  factory 
or  the  Camden  YWCA. 

Susie  is  small  and  dark-eyed.  "Our  job,"  she  says,  "is 
seeing  that  the  fellows  have  a  good  time.  You  don't 
dance  just  with  the  guys  who  are  good.  You  help  the 
poor  dancers  along.  You  get  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
They're  just  boys,  most  of  them,  never  been  away  from 
home  before,  and  lonesome." 

PSO  has  a  careful  code  of  rules,  and  hostesses  are 
schooled  for  their  jobs.  A  senior  hostess  is  responsible  for 
her  group  and  must  keep  careful  oversight.  Hostesses  pay 
all  their  own  expenses,  including  transportation  when 
the  Army  or  Navy  does  not  provide  a  bus. 

Margaret  Dunn,  who  "seniors"  the  Clover  Club  group 
from  Lit  Brothers,  totals  about  twenty-eight  hours  of 
volunteer  time  a  week,  and  that  does  not  count  tele- 
phoning and  the  regular  senior  hostess  meetings. 

On  dance  evenings,  after  5:30  closing  time  at  the  store, 
she  does  a  quick  change,  snatches  dinner,  and  is  at  the 
hotel  where  her  group  meets  before  7  o'clock  when  the 
bus  starts.  If  the  dance  is  at  Ft.  Dix  or  McGuire  Base, 
the  bus  trip  takes  an  hour.  If  it  is  at  Lakehurst  Naval 
Air  Station  it  takes  longer.  Since  dances  last  until  11, 
it  is  midnight  or  later  before  hostesses  reach  home. 


D 


ANCES     ARE     HELD     TWICE     A     WEEK,     AND     ON     SUNDAYS 

Clover  Club  girls  go  to  one  of  the  veterans  hospitals,  to 
entertain  the  patients — a  four  or  five-hour  stint.  Some- 
times the  girls  are  with  a  group  of  mental  patients,  a 
task  for  which  they  have  been  prepared  by  a  psychiatrist. 

"You  feel  you  are  doing  something,  there's  satisfaction 
in  that,"  says  Margaret  Dunn.  And  that  is  all  the  several 
thousand  girls  ask  in  return  for  their  volunteer  service. 

Perhaps  the  thing  that  PSO  has  done  that  looms  largest 
to  the  servicemen,  something  that  any  community  with 
initiative  can  do,  is  put  on  amateur  talent  shows. 

Philadelphians  realized  that  commercial  or  professional 
entertainment  could  not  possibly  fill  the  off-hours  of 
40,000  GI's,  so  early  in  its  history  PSO  beat  the  tom-toms 
for  amateur  talent.  Announcements  went  out  over  the 
radio  and  through  the  press  calling  for  volunteers. 
Enough  hidden  talent  came  out  of  hiding  to  swamp  all 
the  booking  agencies  of  Broadway,  and  it  ran  the  gamut 
from  magicians  to  grand  opera  singers.  Those  with 
ability  and  experience  were  sorted  out  and  asked  to  or- 
ganize troupes.  The  result  has  been  thirty  or  forty 
teams,  highly  versatile  of  professional  rank. 

Among  those  who  appeared  at  the  first  call  was  Walter 
Ward,  a  motorman  with  the  Philadelphia  Transportation 
Company,  who  in  his  spare  time  played  the  harmonica. 


Ward  gathered,  mostly  from  his  fellow  employes,  a  unit 
known  as  the  Fun-a-Plenty  Troupe. 

Walter  has  a  friend,  Mel  Rogers,  a  lean,  lank  version 
of  Hardy  to  Walter's  Laurel.  Mel  plays  the  musical  saw 
and  acts  as  master  of  ceremonies  of  the  troupe.  His  in- 
strument is  a  Krupp-made  saw  picked  up  in  Germany 
as  a  World  War  I  souvenir,  and  he  plays  it  with  a  bow 
drawn  across  the  dull  edge.  The  result  is  music  of  an 
almost  piercing  sweetness. 

So  successful  have  Walter  Ward's  efforts  been  that 
the  Transportation  Company  has  taken  him  oft  the  car 
lines  to  head  a  recreation  program  for  its  employes,  and 
Philadelphia  named  him  Man  of  the  Month  in  April 
of  last  year. 

Father  John  Positano,  a  parish  priest  who,  veterans  and 
servicemen  say,  "plays  his  prayers,"  heads  a  troupe  drawn 
from  his  own  parish- — policemen,  firemen,  park  guards, 
bartenders,  cab  drivers,  housewives.  Father  John,  who 
was  the  leader  of  a  jazz  band  before  he  took  orders,  has 
worn  out  two  clarinets  and  six  saxophones  in  camps  and 
hospitals. 

Father  John  has  trained  more  than  a  hundred  per- 
formers, including  dancers,  singers,  impersonators,  and 
musicians  of  various  kinds,  many  of  whom  have  gone 
on  to  the  professional  ranks. 

"You  can  find  talent  in  any  parish,"  says  the  priest,  "if 
you  look  for  it." 


^.N  HOUR-LONG  RIDE  OUT  TO  FT.  DlX  WITH  ONE  OF  THE 

entertainment  teams  is  an  experience  not  easily  forgotten. 
It  happened  to  be  the  all-girl  troupe,  "Coin'  Places,"  the 
night  I  joined  the  gang. 

The  bus  was  packed  with  girls,  props,  costumes,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  mothers  accompanying  teen-age  performers. 
Almost  with  the  first  rolling  of  the  wheels  the  troupe 
started  to  sing,  yet  they  were  fresh  as  daisies  when  the 
bus  landed. 

"Sandy"  Hebelton,  dancer  and  ex-chorus  girl,  organized 
and  manages  the  "Coin*  Places"  troupe.  Above  the  noise 
of  the  bus  and  the  singing,  Sandy  said,  "A  lot  of  us 
who  had  been  in  show  business  were  just  itching  to  do 
something  and  PSO  gives  us  the  chance." 

Master  of  ceremonies  to  Sandy  Hebelton's  group  is 
friendly  Mrs.  Mary  Satnswicz,  a  widow,  who  loves  to  sing, 
loves  to  cook,  and  loves  boys.  "That's  why  I'm  in  this — 
keeps  you  from  getting  lonesome,  and  the  boys,  too." 

The  commanding  officer  of  Ft.  Dix  says  of  PSO,  "It 
breaks  down  the  barrier  between  servicemen  and  civil- 
ians." The  service  personnel  at  Ft.  Dix  showed  their 
appreciation  of  PSO  tangibly  with  a  recent  surprise  con- 
tribution of  a  thousand  dollars. 

Back  of  it  all  is  a  simple  philosophy  which  one  mem- 
ber of  an  Army  Mothers  Club  that  serves  home-cooked 
suppers  at  the  Armed  Services  YMCA  expressed:  "We 
thought  if  we  did  something  for  the  boys  here,  mothers 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  would  do  something  for 
our  boys." 

The  good  neighbor  policy  of  Philadelphians  has  another 
side  to  it,  expressed  by  a  leading  businessman,  Harold  W. 
Brightman,  president  of  Lit  Brothers  department  store, 
"It's  not  only  good  citizenship  but  good  business  to  treat 
men  in  the  services  right.  While  no  exact  figures  are 
available  on  the  amount  of  money  they  spend  in  the 
community,  it  is  obvious  that  with  40,000  service  people 
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having  two  days  of  leisure  each  week,  we  can  figure 
over  4  million  man-days  of  leisure  a  year  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area.  If  they  only  spend  $1  a  day,  it  will  mean 
more  than  a  million  dollars  poured  into  the  economic 
stream  of  the  community — and  I  know  that  it  is  much 
higher.  They  want  the  opportunity  of  shopping  in  our 
stores;  they  use  our  transportation  facilities,  patronize  our 
amusement  places  and  our  restaurants." 

Mr.  Brightman  and  his  associates  in  Lit  Brothers  are 
not  thinking  solely  in  dollars  and  cents,  however.  They 
have  worked  out  a  broad-gauge  plan  of  good  will  assist- 
ance to  service  personnel  which  can  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  stores  in  Philadelphia  and  many  communities  over 
the  country. 

Mr.  Brightman  and  fellow  Philadelphians  have  waked 
up  to  a  plain  fact  which  a  lot  of  communities  are  blink- 
ing— that  not  only  have  we  by  far  our  largest  peacetime 
army,  nearly  a  third  of  its  members  in  their  teens,  but 
that  war  or  peace,  this  army  is  going  to  be  with  us  for 
a  long  time.  / 

T 

J.    ARE  A  LOOK  AT  A  CROWD  OF  THEM,  LIKE  THOSE  I  SAW  AT 

the  Ft.  Dix  Service  Club  watching  the  PSO  show,  300 
or  400  out  of  the  27,000  population  at  the  camp.  Some  of 
them  were  only  two-day  recruits,  their  new  shoes  creak- 
ing, creases  still  in  newly  issued  uniforms;  some  of  them 
were  soldiers  of  six  weeks,  who  in  a  short  time  might 
be  shipped  out  of  the  country.  White,  brown,  black,  of 
all  origins  and  types,  the  educated  the  uneducated,  some 
tough  and  hard,  others  frightened  and  bewildered,  but 
most  of  them  very  young.  They  remind  you  of  the  kid 
next  door  who  washes  your  car  and  mows  your  lawn  on 
Saturdays.  They  will  fight  our  battles,  get  killed  and 
wounded,  or  come  back  as  tomorrow's  citizens. 

As  Susie  Gellura  says,  "You  get  a  sense  of  responsibility 
toward  them." 

Spokes  in  the  wheel  of  which  PSO  is  the  hub  are  in- 
finitely varied.  "There's  a  place  for  everybody  and  if 
there  isn't,"  said  one  staff  member,  "we'll  make  one." 

PSO  shows,  for  instance,  are  just  a  fraction  of  the 
many  entertainment  resources.  For  the  various  sports 
events  held  in  the  Philadelphia  Sports  Arena  last  year 
$200,000  worth  of  free  tickets  were  distributed  to  service- 
men. Little  theater  groups,  two  opera  companies,  glee 
clubs,  orchestras,  including  the  Philadelphia  Symphony, 
all  make  their  contributions  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
men  in  uniform. 

The  Philmont  Country  Club  with  an  ex-serviceman, 
Ralph  Taussig,  at  the  head  of  its  committee,  throws  open 
all  its  facilities  to  veterans  and  servicemen  in  the  several 
hospitals  in  and  around  Philadelphia  twice  a  month. 
They  have  the  run  of  the  place.  In  the  summer,  this 
means  swimming,  golf,  and  tennis,  with  everything — even 
caddies  and  golf  balls — free,  and  the  loan  of  members' 
own  golf  clubs;  in  winter,  there  are  dances,  dinners, 
smokers.  All  this  without  distinction  of  color  or  creed. 

Annual  tournaments  staged  by  the  club  have  attracted 
widespread  interest,  particularly  the  golf  tournament,  held 
for  the  past  three  years  with  two  classes  of  entries,  one  for 
the  able-bodied,  one  for  the  handicapped.  The  Profes- 
sional Golf  Association  cooperates  by  lending  profes- 
sionals to  play  partners  with  the  handicapped,  some  of 
whom  make  the  course  on  crutches,  a  few  in  wheel  chairs. 

The  greatest  significance  of  PSO  is  that  it  weaves  to- 


gether in  a  common  effort  all  elements  of  the  community, 
of  all  faiths,  and  all  races.  Members  of  the  Brith-Sholom 
Lodge,  national  Jewish  fraternal  organization,  one  of  the 
most  active  cooperators,  maintain  a  motor  pool.  Last 
year  a  thousand  volunteers  loaned  1,284  vehicles,  repre- 
senting 9,531  man-hours  of  volunteer  time  for  this  un- 
spectacular but  important  job.  Other  faithful  coopera- 
tors are  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the  Salvation  Army, 
United  Service  Club,  which  do  their  part  to  help  PSO 
carry  on  its  job. 

Neighbors  in  a  housing  project,  Pennypack  Woods, 
stimulated  by  Mrs.  Ann  Geiger,  a  housewife,  invite  groups 
of  servicemen  to  skating  parties,  hay  rides,  and  dancing 
lessons.  They  make  sandwiches  and  hot  drinks  to  pass 
to  the  servicemen  who  attend  football  games,  and  in- 
vite some  of  the  boys  for  dinner  after  a  game. 

"It's  just  friendly,  homey  things  we  do,  the  same  as 
we  would  for  our  own  sons  or  brothers,"  says  Mrs. 
Geiger. 

Keeping  in  constant  touch  with  the  military  and  naval 
personnel  on  the  receiving  line  and  more  than  600  co- 
operating groups  and  unaffiliated  individuals  on  the  pro- 
duction line,  PSO  serves  as  a  super  booking  agent,  talent 
resource,  coordinator,  funneling  channel,  all  rolled  into 
one.  Events  are  scheduled,  tickets  for  ball  games,  con- 
certs, prize  fights,  and  so  on  secured,  hostesses  lined  up, 
transportation  arranged. 

Take  those  free  tickets  for  the  ball  games  the  sergeant 
at  Ft.  Dix  mentioned.  Bob  Carpenter,  owner  of  the 
Phillies,  gives  500  tickets  for  every  home  game  but  he 
turns  the  distribution  over  to  PSO. 

It  is  the  same  with  bands  and  orchestras  that  provide 
$10,000  worth  of  free  music  for  servicemen  in  camps  and 
bases  and  veterans  in  hospitals  every  year.  PSO  works 
closely  with  the  local  of  the  Musicians  Union.  Out  of 
its  Musical  Performance  Trust  Fund,  derived  from  royal- 
ties on  phonograph  records  and  electrical  transcriptions, 
the  union  provides  for  payment  to  musicians  for  such 
occasions.  PSO  lines  up  the  music  for  events  at  the  va- 
rious camps  and  hospitals. 


w, 


ITHIN  THE  PAST  FEW  MONTHS  ACTIVITIES  OF  PSO  HAVE 

stepped  up  about  75  percent.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  geared  for  action  before  the  Korean  crisis,  its 
machinery  set  in  motion  during  a  time  of  general  apathy. 
The  explanation  for  its  success  must  be  laid  largely  to  a 
dynamic,  devoted  little  staff — Milton  Feitelson,  director, 
and  his  three  active  helpers,  Frances  Campbell,  in  charge 
of  entertainment;  Marjory  Duckrey,  in  charge  of  hostesses; 
and  Sarah  Loudon,  in  charge  of  entertainment  within  the 
community.  Through  their  combined  efforts  they  have 
been  able  to  get  innumerable  people  to  cooperate  in 
innumerable  jobs  in  a  spirit  of  team  work. 

"Of  course,"  says  Mr.  Feitelson,  "not  all  communities 
have  as  many  men  to  serve  nor  the  facilities  of  Philadel- 
phia, but  every  community  has  many  more  resources 
than  it  realizes.  We  had  no  idea  of  the  interest  and 
talent  that  could  be  generated  here  in  Philadelphia." 

Add  it  all  up — the  girls  in  the  soup  factory  and  the  de- 
partment stores,  the  streetcar  conductors,  Father  John, 
Frank  Palumbo,  Bob  Carpenter,  the  heads  of  big  busi- 
ness firms  and  the  thousands  of  unsung  volunteers,  giv- 
ing without  stint,  all  of  them,  to  lonesome  boys,  it  spells 
out  "Welcome,  servicemen"  in  the  name  of  a  great  city. 
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A  Plea  for  a  Forgotten  People 


Democracy's  Untouchables 


LEON  LEFSON 


IN   MAY,   AFTER  SIX  MONTHS   OF   PROTRACTED  NEGOTIATIONS 
with  the  International  Refugee  Organization,  the  Para- 
guayan government  announced  its  refusal  to  accept  the 
Kalmucks  for  resettlement. 

The  Kalmucks  have  a  long  history  of  rootless  wander- 
ing, dating  back  to  the  Thirteenth  Century.  They  are 
the  last  identifiable  remnant  in  Europe  of  the  hordes  of 
Genghis  Khan.  Until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
this  homogeneous  body  of  displaced  persons,  numbering 
about  200,000,  lived  in  one  of  the  republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  After  the  1917  revolution,  some  had  scattered  to 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia  and  France.  In 
1942,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  remained  in  the 
USSR  were  removed  to  Siberia.  When  Hitler  overran 
the  East  European  countries,  he  deported  the  few  remain- 
ing Kalmucks  to  Germany  as  forced  labor.  Here  they 
have  stayed  since  the  end  of  the  last  war,  about  1,000 
forlorn  souls,  living  as  best  they  can  in  crowded,  un- 
sanitary and  depressing  conditions,  first  with  the  assist- 
ance of  UNRRA  and  now  under  jurisdiction  of  IRO, 
hoping  and  praying  to  leave  Europe  and  find  a  perma- 
nent home  in  the  New  World.  The  latest  development — 
the  Paraguayan  decision — was  bound  to  come  as  a  pro- 
found shock. 

I  recently  returned  from  the  U.  S.  Zone  of  Germany 
vhere  I  spent  six  months  working  with  the  Kalmucks  in 
camp  near  Munich.  I  know  how  deeply  their  hope 
entered  in  this  emigration  scheme  and  what  its  collapse 
lust  mean  to  them.  I  vividly  recall  the  parting  words  of 
)r.  Sandsche  Stepanow,  the  Kalmuck  camp  leader  and 
brilliant  lawyer  and  doctor,  on  the  day  of  my  departure. 
/e  were  standing  under  the  stone  archway  of  the  dismal 
aid  German  infantry  barracks,  in  which  most  of  the  Kal- 
lucks  patiently  wait  for  the  opportunity  which  never 
ems  to  come  of  once  more  beginning  a  normal  existence. 
"I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  much  we  have  suffered," 
said  sadly.  "You  know  how  long  we  have  waited, 
kow  little  we  ask,  how  modest  are  our  needs.  After  six 
ong  years,  we  still  have  faith  in  the  countries  of  the 
/est,  although  they,  apparently,  have  little  faith  in  us. 
there  no  land  in  that  great  galaxy  of  nations,  known  as 
ic  democratic  West,  that  is  willing  to  take  a  chance  on 
aur  hardy,  industrious,  disciplined  group?" 

Knowing  the  difficulties  as  I  do,  I  could  give  Dr. 
Stepanow  nothing  on  which  to  pin  his  hopes. 
Of  the  more  than  1,500,000  DP's  belonging  to  over 
ty  nationalities  who  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  been 
ider  the  care  of  IRO  since  1947,  no  group  has  more 
endeared  itself  to  those  who  have  sought  to  help  them 
than  the  Kalmucks.  They  are  a  kindly  and  winning 
people.  In  cleanliness,  intelligence,  discipline,  ethical 
standards,  moral  behavior  they  rank  high.  Though  pri- 
marily an  agricultural  people,  specializing  in  cattle  breed- 
ing, the  Kalmucks  have  shown  great  willingness  and 
ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  economic  needs  of  their 


environment.  In  Ingolstadt,  Germany,  where  most  of 
them  now  live,  they  have  attended  IRO  vocational  schools 
to  learn  trades  and  acquire  skills  of  use  in  their  present 
situation  and  in  a  new  country.  Because  of  the  huge 
number  of  unemployed  in  Germany  and  the  discrimi- 
nation against  foreigners  and  DP's,  it  has  been  very  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  obtain  jobs  outside  IRO.  They  have 
sought,  therefore,  with  some  success,  to  organize  co- 
operatives within  their  own  camps.  At  last  reports, 
sewing  and  carpentry  workshops  were  in  operation. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  it  may  well  be  asked:  Why  is 
there  discrimination  against  the  Kalmucks? 

In  the  case  of  the  U.  S.,  the  answer  lies  in  our  Asiatic 
exclusion  policy,  adopted  at  a  time  when  it  appeared 
that  any  large-scale  immigration  of  Oriental  labor  would 
undermine  wage  and  living  standards.  Unfortunately, 
the  application  of  our  immigration  laws  to  the  Kalmucks 
is  not  discretionary.  With  regard  to  other  countries  that 
have  been  selecting  DP's,  this  same  factor  seems  to  be 
operative,  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  prejudices  which 
have  little  basis  in  fact.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  to  argue  the  merits  of  exclusion  policies  currently 
applied  by  our  neighbors  and  ourselves.  One  can  only 
deplore  the  inflexibility  of  these  measures. 


T 
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HE  KALMUCKS,  FOR  OBVIOUS  REASONS,  DO  NOT  WISH  TO 
remain  in  Europe.  They  cannot  remain  in  Germany. 
They  urge  that  some  unpopulated  spot  be  made  available 
to  them,  for  example,  in  Alaska.  They  are  an  energetic 
and  resourceful  people  who  will  not  abandon  their  search 
for  a  permanent  home.  Doubtless  IRO  will  continue  its 
efforts  to  interest  some  nation  in  their  plight,  but  the 
days  of  IRO  seem  numbered. 

I  remember  a  cold,  snowy  night  last  January  in  the 
Kalmuck  camp.  I  had  been  invited  to  the  home — a 
cramped,  dimly-lit  hovel  accommodating  three  families — 
of  Nicki  Goripov's  foster  parents.  Nicki  is  a  keen,  in- 
telligent young  orphan  of  nineteen,  very  much  alive  to 
the  problems  of  his  group.  In  the  course  of  our  discus- 
sion that  evening,  he  asked  one  question  which  still 
haunts  me:  "Every  day,"  he  said,  "I  read  in  the  papers 
about  America's  interest  in  democracy  and  freedom  and 
her  efforts  to  preserve  them  everywhere.  My  brother 
and  I  and  all  our  friends  would  like  to  join  your  ranks 
but  you  won't  have  us.  Does  this  make  sense?" 

We  had  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  Asiatic  exclusion 
policy.  I  was  stumped  by  this  pointed  question  and 
could  only  mumble  an  incoherent  reply.  I  wondered 
then  and  wonder  now — does  this  make  sense? 


— By  a  former  welfare  officer  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization,  recently  returned  from 
two  and  a  half  years  in  Germany. 
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Scott  of  South  Africa 

The  story  of  a  modern  crusader  and  how  he  fights  unceasingly  for 
human  rights,  "not  by  might,  nor  by  power  but,  by  my  Spirit. .  ." 


ELIZABETH  OGG 


HERE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  ABROAD,  FROM  ENG- 
land  to  India,  the  name  of  Michael  Scott  has 
cropped  up  more  and  more  often  of  late.  Among  those 
who  know  him  personally,  it  is  apt  to  be  spoken  with 
reverence.  But  with  certain  of  his  countrymen,  particular- 
ly South  African  officials,  it  provokes  violent  abuse  be- 
traying hatred  and  fear. 

To  such  men,  Michael  Scott  is  a  one-man  revolution 
of  threatening  proportions.  For  this  sick,  penniless  Angli- 
can priest,  now  in  his  mid-forties,  radiates  a  spiritual 
force  that  has  already  moved  mountains  of  political 
obstruction  and  international  red  tape.  It  has  been  strong 
enough  to  keep  a  debate  going  in  the  United  Nations 
for  five  years  and  to  give  rise  to  a  recent  World  Court 
opinion.  Without  stint  he  has  poured  his  energies  into 
a  campaign  against  the  arrogant  racism  practiced  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  in  its  mandate,  South  West 
Africa,  which  the  Union  virtually  incorporated  two  years 
ago.  Almost  alone  he  has  fought  this  annexation  be- 
cause it  would  doom  the  300,000  South  West  African 
natives  to  suffer  the  Union's  increasingly  harsh  color  bar. 
Five  years  running,  mainly  as  a  result  of  his  efforts, 
the  UN  General  Assembly  has  invited  South  Africa  to 
submit  a  trusteeship  agreement  for  her  mandate  in  line 
with  all  others.  Five  years  running  South  Africa  has 
turned  the  invitation  down.  A  committee  set  up  by 
the  last  Assembly  is  currently  charged  with  the  thorny 
task  of  working  out  with  the  South  African  government 
a  procedure  for  implementing  last  year's  advisory  opinion 
of  the  World  Court  on  South  West  Africa's  status — but 
with  little  hope  of  success.  The  Court  held  South  Africa 
still  obligated  to  govern  the  territory  as  an  international 
mandate,  to  make  administrative  reports  and  transmit 
petitions  from  the  inhabitants  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  Union  Government  has  sent  the  United  Nations  no 
reports  since  1948  and  no  petitions  at  any  time.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Premier,  Dr.  Daniel  Malan,  the  white  South 
Africans  must  "protect  the  natives  from  the  United 
Nations."  As  if  in  defiance  of  the  Court's  opinion,  "white- 
only"  elections  held  in  South  West  Africa  in  August 
1950  swept  six  new  Malan  supporters  into  the  Union 
Parliament  and  confirmed  the  annexation. 


— By  a  former  member  of  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  National  Public  Housing  Conference  and 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  who  is  now  a 
free  lance  writer  and  editor.  Miss  Ogg  was  born 
and  educated  in  England,  but  has  been  an 
American  citizen  for  nine  years. 


Deadlocked  though  the  situation  looks,  it  is  not  so  to 
Michael  Scott.  Deadlock  is  a  notion  he  does  not  recog- 
nize. Whatever  happens,  he  will  never  give  up  the 
struggle  to  win  human  rights  for  the  South  West  African 
tribes.  He  is  already  meditating  new  moves  in  the  in- 
ternational chess  game — a  game  in  which  he  has  had 
plenty  of  practical  experience. 

His  travels  partially  financed  by  tribesmen,  he  has 
haunted  the  lobbies  and  lounges  of  four  successive  As- 
semblies. Again  and  again  he  has  buttonholed  delegates 
over  cups  of  tea,  quietly  told  a  story  of  human  lives 
ground  down  in  crushing  servitude,  pointed  to  the  UN 
Charter  and  asked  for  action.  Without  official  backing, 
obstructed  by  his  own  government  and  often  delayed 
by  ours,  denied  dollar  exchange  for  his  trips  to  America, 
often  so  ill  he  could  barely  keep  on  his  feet,  this  lone 
individual  pitted  his  faith  against  the  whole  vast  ap- 
paratus of  international  officialdom.  He  won  at  least 
the  first  round.  In  November  1949,  he  was  granted  a 
hearing  at  Lake  Success — the  first  unofficial  spokesman 
ever  to  be  so  recognized  by  the  United  Nations.  So 
moved  were  the  delegates  by  his  plea  for  the  tribesmen 
that  they  voted  to  pass  on  his  accusing  documents  and 
South  West  Africa's  case  to  the  World  Court.  In  1950, 
he  was  back  for  the  debate  on  the  Court's  opinion. 


T, 


ALL,  GAUNT,  SOFT-SPOKEN,  ALMOST  DIFFIDENT  IN  MANNER, 

Michael  Scott  seems  more  like  a  university  professor  than 
a  political  fighter.  His  weapons  are  intelligence  and  logic, 
not  fanaticism.  He  listens  with  courteous  attention 
to  his  opponents,  but  gives  not  an  inch  where  his 
humanity  and  sense  of  justice  are  engaged.  Alan  Paton, 
author  of  "Cry  the  Beloved  Country,"  once  said:  "What 
looks  gentle  is  often  far  more  powerful  than  all  the 
ranting  and  raving  in  the  world."  Scott  has  that  kind 
of  power.  At  its  core  is  belief  in  human  brotherhood. 

He  comes  of  a  family  of  English  churchmen,  army 
officers,  and  empire-builders.  Ill-health  early  removed  him 
from  their  conventional  mold.  With  tuberculosis  arrested 
in  his  teens,  he  went,  on  medical  advice,  to  South  Africa, 
where  he  worked  for  a  year  in  a  leper  colony  before 
taking  theological  training.  Ordained  in  England  in 
1932,  he  did  a  short,  uncomfortable  stint  as  curate  in  a 
fashionable  Kensington  parish.  It  was  a  relief  all  around 
when  he  was  shifted  to  an  East  End  slum. 

Five  years  in  India  just  before  World  War  II  brought 
Scott  close  to  the  sick  and  unfortunate  of  diverse  races. 
New  insights  from  Oriental  philosophy  were  grafted 
on  to  his  Christian  beliefs,  to  blossom  years  later.  Per- 
haps the  most  potent  of  these  is  an  exhortation  in  the 
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"Bhagavad  Gita,"  which  he  carries 
around  with  his  Bible.  Fight  en- 
trenched evil,  is  the  sense  of  it,  and 
fight  efficiently;  but  do  not  look  for 
fruits — or  you  will  be  distracted.  Scott 
seems  to  have  mastered  that  principle. 

When  war  came,  he  enlisted  in  the 
RAF  for  combat  duty,  not  as  a  chap- 
lain. He  had  not  then  resolved  the 
dilemma  of  the  activist  who  is  driven 
to  fight  violence  with  violence,  and 
he  felt  he  could  not  urge  men  into 
action  he  was  not  willing  to  share. 
Under  army  training  his  health  broke 
down  again.  In  1943,  he  returned  to 
South  Africa. 

As  parish  priest  in  one  of  the  worst 
slums  of  Johannesburg,  Scott  soon  be- 
came widely  known  as  a  fearless 
champion  of  the  non-Europeans.  One 
night  in  Durban  in  1946  he  saw  white 
hooligans  beating  up  passive  resistants 
of  Indian  descent  who  were  protest- 
ing segregation  and  other  restrictions 
of  the  Asiatic  Land  Tenure  and 
Representation  Act.  Stirred  by  the 
Indians'  courageous  stand,  he  joined 
forces  with  them  and  got  three 
months  in  jail  for  his  pains.  Before 
sentence  in  the  magistrate's  court  he 
made  the  simple  statement:  "With 
;ard  to  ...  the  surprise  that  was 

pressed  at  my  association  with  .  .  . 
my  fellow  prisoners,  I  must  first  dis- 
claim any  such  superiority  of  class  or 
intelligence  as  that  suggested,  and 
state  further  that  my  religion  knows 
10  color  bar." 

Soon  after  this  prison  term  was  up, 

:ott  went  to  live  in  a  chaotic  shanty 
n  outside  Johannesburg  to  help  the  native  squatters 
nize  a  better  community.  Since  that  was  an  infringe - 
nt  of  the  segregation  law,  he  was  again  haled  into 

urt.   This  time  he  was  given  a  suspended  sentence. 

He  next  ran  into  a  human  hornets'  nest  when  he 
probed  the  near-slavery  of  native  farm  laborers  in  the 
Transvaal.  Following  his  disclosures,  infuriated  farmers 
threatened  to  lynch  him  if  he  set  foot  in  their  neighbor- 
hood again.  He  at  once  went  back  to  face  the  challenge 
at  a  public  meeting,  and  a  mob  refused  him  a  hearing. 


T, 


HE  SOUTH  WEST  AFRICAN  NATIVES  NATURALLY  TURNED 
to  such  a  man  for  help.  The  exiled  Paramount-Chief  of 
the  Herero  tribes,  Frederick  Maherero,  then  living  in  the 
British  Protectorate  of  Bechuanaland,  meeting  Scott  in 
Serowe,  told  him  about  disquieting  reports  from  the 
tribesmen  in  South  West  Africa,  and  asked  him  to  help 
present  their  grievances  at  Lake  Success. 

To  understand  these  reports,  one  must  know  something 
of  the  Hereros'  tragic  history.  When  the  Germans  first 
colonized  the  arid  pastoral  land  of  South  West  Africa, 
around  1885,  they  settled  in  the  territory  of  the  Hereros, 
the  Namas  (or  Hottentots),  and  the  Berg  Damaras  to  the 
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south.  The  colonists,  whose  first  governor  was  Hermann 
Goering's  father,  systematically  tricked  the  natives  out 
of  their  cattle  and  lands,  and  raped  their  women.  In  1904, 
goaded  beyond  endurance,  the  Hereros  rebelled.  They 
were  quelled  in  one  of  the  most  ruthless  massacres  in 
history.  Three  quarters  of  the  tribe — men,  women,  and 
children — were  wiped  out.  About  1,000  fled  across  the 
Kalahari  Desert  with  their  Paramount-Chief,  Samuel 
Maherero  (father  of  Frederick),  and  took  refuge  in 
Bechuanaland. 

In  the  First  World  War,  many  Hereros  fought  the 
Germans  in  South  West  Africa  with  the  understanding 
that  they  would  regain  their  lands  if  they  won.  Subse- 
quently, some  of  them  did  reoccupy  their  farms,  but 
when  the  mandate  went  to  South  Africa  in  1920,  they 
were  forced  again  to  give  them  up,  without  compensation. 
Those  who  resisted  had  their  houses  burned  and  their 
windmills  wrecked. 

Today  the  Hereros  are  "displaced  persons" — about  15,- 
000  of  them  living  in  four  sections  of  Bechuanaland  and 
30,000  in  eight  separate  reserves  in  South  West  Africa, 
without  direct  representation  in  their  government.  Since 
the  reservations  are  inadequate  to  support  them,  they 
serve  as  ill-paid  migrant  labor  for  the  prosperous  caracul- 
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sheep  farmers  and  mine  owners — the  white  one  tenth  of 
the  population  who  own  nearly  60  percent  of  the  land. 
The  reports  reaching  exiled  Chief  Frederick  Maherero 
in  1946  concerned  a  referendum  the  South  African  ad- 
ministration had  conducted  early  that  year  among  South 
West  Africans  on  the  question  of  incorporating  their 
land  in  the  Union  or  placing  it  under  UN  trusteeship. 
The  issue  had  not  been  properly  explained  to  the  tribes- 
men, especially  the  Ovambos  who  lived  apart  from  the 
Europeans  in  their  own  tribal  lands  to  the  north  and 
who  thought  they  were  voting  for  the  status  quo.  But 
the  better  informed  southern  tribes  dreaded  being  per- 
manently clamped  down  under  the  Union's  "white 
supremacy"  policies,  without  hope  of  redress,  without 
even  the  old  League  of  Nations  right  of  petition.  They 
voted  solidly  for  trusteeship,  and  were  now  urging  Ma- 
herero to  take  action  against  incorporation. 


OCOTT  GOT  TO  WORK  AT  ONCE.  HE  ADDED  HIS  CABLES  TO 
those  the  Herero  chiefs  had  already  sent  to  London  and 
Lake  Success,  and  appealed  for  an  impartial  canvass 
among  South  West  natives.  The  cables  were  duly  interred 
in  the  files,  and  a  new  referendum  was  turned  down 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  "confusing  to  the  native 
mind."  The  South  African  delegation  reported  to  the 
1946  General  Assembly  that,  although  the  Hereros  were 
unaccountably  reluctant,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  South  West  African  population  wanted  to  be  "in- 
corporated." Nevertheless,  the  battle  was  joined.  India 
came  into  it,  and  it  was  under  her  sponsorship  that  in 
1946  the  first  resolution  inviting  South  Africa  to  draw 
up  a  trusteeship  agreement  was  passed  by  the  UN. 

Early  in  1947,  at  the  request  of  Maherero,  Scott 
journeyed  to  South  West  Africa  to  see  the  chiefs.  Far 
from  coming  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  as  his  opponents 
contend,  he  arrived  openly  in  Windhoek,  the  capital,  and 
obtained  an  official  permit  to  visit  the  Herero  reserves. 
In  a  second-hand  truck  rustled  up  by  Windhoek  natives, 
he  bumped  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  thorn-bush  veldt 


to  meet  with  the  village  chiefs  and  their  counselors, 
take  down  their  statements  through  an  interpreter  on  a 
portable  typewriter,  and  secure  the  chiefs'  signatures 
authorizing  him  to  present  their  petition  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  pigeonholing  of  his  American  visa  ap- 
plication prevented  him  from  presenting  the  petition  in 
person,  but  he  managed  to  get  it  and  its  supporting 
documents  to  Lake  Success  through  a  friend  in  time  for 
the  1947  meetings  of  the  Fourth  (Trusteeship)  Com- 
mittee. At  Indian  insistence  these  documents  were 
printed  in  the  UN  Summary  Records  for  1947.  Where 
they  begin,  the  dead  columns  of  bureaucratese  suddenly 
come  to  life.  The  simple,  almost  Biblical  words  of  the 
chiefs  speak  from  the  page  with  extraordinary  dignity 
and  power. 

Meanwhile,  Scott  flew  to  England  and,  after  swearing 
on  the  Bible  that  he  would  join  in  no  subversive  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States,  got  a  visa  to  come  here.  He 
arrived  just  as  the  Fourth  Committee  was  winding  up 
its  deliberations,  but  was  able  to  talk  to  some  of  the 
delegates  and  show  them  a  documentary  film  he  had 
made — of  tattered  migrant  laborers,  starving  children, 
and  squalid  shanty  towns.  Once  more  the  Assembly 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  change  to  trusteeship  for 
the  mandate. 

In  the  spring  of  1948,  when  Scott  returned  to  South 
West  Africa  to  report  on  his  mission  to  the  tribes,  his 
application  for  a  permit  to  visit  the  Herero  reserves  was 
given  the  silent  treatment.  But  help  came  from  an  un- 
expected quarter.  A  White  Russian  caracul  farmer  in- 
vited Scott  to  camp  on  his  land,  which  adjoined  the 
native  location.  There  under  a  thorn  tree  Scott  lived 
in  a  tent  for  three  months.  Several  times  police  urged 
the  farmer  to  put  the  clergyman  off  his  land,  but  he 
refused.  At  night,  black  faces  loomed  out  of  the  darkness 
and  the  Africans,  leaning  over  the  wire  fence  bounding 
the  location,  conferred  with  Scott  by  the  light  of  a  hur- 
ricane lamp.  He  met  other  tribesmen  on  the  open  veldt 
by  night.  When  their  look-outs  for  motorcycle  police 
gave  a  warning  whistle,  the  light  was  doused  and  the  con- 
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ferees  melted  away  in  the  thick  growth  of  thorn  trees. 
In  this  piecemeal  fashion  Scott  managed  to  make  his 
report  to  the  tribes. 

Their  next  move  was  to  send  him  to  Paris  for  the  1948 
meeting  of  the  UN  Assembly.  This  journey  demonstrates 
his  extraordinary  persistence.  As  he  was  about  to  board 
the  plane  in  Johannesburg,  a  clerk  demanded  to  see  his 
papers  again,  and  after  the  plane  had  taken  oft,  the 
man  admitted  that  he  had  received  telephonic  instructions 
to  cancel  the  passport.  It  was  a  valid  passport  and  Scott 
refused  to  surrender  it.  He  needed  it  to  get  to  Paris, 
he  intended  to  get  to  Paris,  and  he  did  get  to  Paris. 
There  was  a  drive  to  Bechuanaland  through  torrential 
rains  in  a  car  with  broken  springs,  a  ride  hitched  on  a 
freight  train  from  there  to  Southern  Rhodesia,  a  forced 
landing  in'a  chartered  plane  in  a  game  reserve  in  North- 
ern Rhodesia.  In  N'dola  he  was  subjected  to  lengthy 
police  questioning  and  learned  that  an  airline  pilot  had 
been  warned  not  to  pick  him  up.  After  three  days  he 
secured  a  flight  in  a  Belgian  Sabena  plane  which  trans- 
ported him  from  the  Belgian  Congo  to  Europe  in  a  single 
day.  This,  tragically,  was  a  day  too  late.  Just  half  an 
hour  before  he  arrived  in  Paris,  the  Fourth  Committee 
closed  its  debate  on  South  West  Africa. 

As  usual,  Scott  simply  got  on  with  the  job  at  hand. 
He  drank  more  tea  with  delegates,  unreeled  his  docu- 
mentary film,  circulated  his  massive  pile  of  documents. 
After  the  Assembly  had  reaffirmed  its  trusteeship  stand, 
he  went  to  England  to  mobilize  British  support  for  the 
Hereros. 

In  June  1949,  Scott  landed  in  New  York  in  the  shabby 
grey  suit  he  was  to  wear  all  through  the  sweltering 
summer  and  into  the  bitter  cold  of  December.  His  visa, 
grudgingly  granted  after  he  had  been  accredited  by  the 
International  League  for  the  Rights  of  Man,  forbade 
him  to  leave  New  York  and  Long  Island.  He  hadn't 
a  dime  to  his  name.  He  would  have  slept  on  a  park 
bench,  if  necessary,  but  an  American  friend  came  to  his 
rescue,  housed  and  fed  him,  and  lent  him  a  telephone, 
a  typewriter,  and  a  car.  Others  who  met  Scott  caught 
something  of  his  spirit  and  did  what  they  could  to  help. 

When,  over  bitter  South  African  protests,  the  Fourth 
Committee  at  long  last  heard  the  Hereros'  envoy  ex- 
traordinary, South  Africa's  chair  alone  was  empty.  A 
hushed  audience  gave  rapt  attention  to  the  quiet  matter- 
of-fact  recital.  Ragged  African  shepherds  came  to  tragic 
life  before  the  committee — paid  five  to  twenty  shillings  a 
month  for  tending  white  men's  sheep,  sunup  to  sundown, 
fined  over  a  month's  wages  for  a  single  sheep  lost  from 
a  flock  of  a  thousand,  given  no  time  to  build  themselves 
their  traditional  huts  because,  the  farmers  say,  "the  na- 
tives are  used  to  sleeping  under  a  bush  and  are  not 
entitled  to  anything  better."  The  committee  heard,  too, 
about  native  workers  in  the  towns  who  earn  twenty  to 
twenty-five  shillings  a  week,  but  must  pay  disproportion- 
ate house  and  water  taxes.  When  taxes  fall  in  arrears, 
their  wretched  shanties,  cobbled  out  of  old  paraffin 
cans  plucked  from  rubbish,  are  sold  over  their  heads. 

Explaining  the  hated  Pass  Law,  Scott  gave  a  Herero's 
own  dramatic  testimony: 

"These  laborers  when  they  go  to  the  farmers  and 
find  that  some  of  them  do  not  treat  them  well  sometimes 
ask  for  a  permit  because  they  want  to  go  to  the  police. 
The  masters  of  course  refuse  .  .  .  and  then  they  go  off 
on  their  own  to  the  police.  When  they  arrive  there  the 


first  question  is:  Where  is  your  pass?  The  reply  is:  I 
have  no  pass.  Question:  Why?  The  answer  is:  I  ran 
away  from  my  master,  he  treats  me  badly.  .  .  .  'All  right, 
because  you've  got  no  pass  we  stick  you  in  jail.'  They 
go  to  jail  for  fourteen  days  or  one  month.  When  that 
time  is  finished,  they  give  the  boy  a  pass  to  his  master. 
The  boy  is  perhaps  frightened  to  go  back  on  account 
of  the  beatings.  .  .  .  Then  he  will  come  sometimes  to 
Windhoek.  Here  he  is  asked  in  the  street:  Where  is 
your  pass?  And  he  answers:  I  have  no  pass.  Question: 
Why  have  you  no  pass?  Answer:  I  ran  away  from  my 
master  because  he  is  bad.  .  .  .  'You  got  to  have  a  pass 
before  you  come  here  to  Windhoek.'  It  means  getting 
another  fourteen  days  or  one  month  unless  he  pays  the 
fines " 

Although  he  may  be  unable  to  read  them,  an  African 
may  be  required  to  carry  from  one  to  twelve  different 
types  of  passes,  upon  pain  of  conviction.  Out  of  the 
thousands  of  arrests  to  which  white  authorities  point  as 
evidence  of  native  "crime,"  a  high  proportion  is  for  in- 
fringement of  the  Pass  Law. 

"Mr.  Chairman,"  Scott  concluded,  "for  Africans  the 
question  of  the  destiny  of  South  West  Africa  goes  deep 
down  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  right  and  justice 
which  involves  the  integrity  of  our  relationship  with  the 
African  peoples  as  this  has  developed  over  a  long  period 
of  colonial  history.  .  .  .  The  future  of  all  Africa,  and  of 
South  Africa  especially,  calls  for  a  firm  holding  to  their 
moral  obligations  by  all  civilized  nations." 


w, 


HATEVER  THE  OUTCOME  OF  CURRENT  UN  NEGOTIATIONS 

with  South  Africa,  Scott  will  go  on  seeking,  with  all  his 
intelligence  and  patient  persuasiveness,  to  fulfill  these 
moral  obligations  in  Africa.  His  next  immediate  ob- 
jective is  to  bring  the  South  West  African  chiefs  to  the 
United  Nations  to  speak  for  themselves.  In  the  mean- 
time he  insists  that  a  balance  of  over  $2,000  of  a  fund 
raised  by  some  of  his  friends  to  defray  his  medical 
expenses  when  he  suffered  a  dangerous  relapse  in  New 
York  last  October,  be  held  in  trust  to  meet  the  costs 
of  travel  and  American  hospitality  for  the  chiefs.  If  they 
do  not  come,  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  one  of  their 
people  to  attend  an  agricultural  college  here. 

Speaking  of  the  official  racist  policy,  Sir  Benegal  Rau 
said  last  September,  "The  plea  of  domestic  jurisdiction 
will  not  excuse  it  any  more  than  the  plea  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  home  can  justify  the  storing  of  dynamite."  Yet 
present  international  usage  does  not  encourage  outside 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  South  Africa.  Reform  there, 
meanwhile,  must  depend  on  the  efforts  of  South  Africans 
themselves,  of  men  like  Michael  Scott.  Malan  extremists 
have  threatened  to  deport  him  on  his  return  from  his 
present  sojourn  in  England,  but  his  growing  reputation 
at  home  and  abroad  may  turn  any  such  action  into  a 
boomerang.  Wherever  he  is,  he  will  be  a  powerful  focus 
for  South  Africa's  own  liberal  forces. 

Scott  himself  has  written,  "No  people  can  be  judged 
solely  on  their  government's  policies.  Fortunately  for 
South  Africa,  there  are  men  who  help  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  wrong  policies  and  false  racial  theories  are  inflict- 
ing on  the  land  and  people  of  that  country."  He  is  one 
of  those  men.  In  the  kraals  and  shanty-towns  of  southern 
Africa  he  already  has  the  legendary  status  of  a  David 
Livingstone. 
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New  Styles  In  Camping 

Two  current  variations  on  the  children's  camp  pattern  are 
described  by  a  writer  from  Virginia  and  a  Texas  educator. 


THEY  CAME  TO  TOWN 


BROWNE  SAMPSELL 


EVERY  SUNDAY  MORNING  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE, 
a  group  of  fifty  country  children  are  brought  to 
Ozark,  Alabama,  to  attend  an  eight-day  camp — a  "fresh 
air"  camp  in  reverse.  The  children  who  attend  it  come 
from  rural  areas  where  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  about  all 
they  do  have. 

Things  that  most  town  and  city  children  take  for 
granted — indoor  toilets  and  running  water,  for  example — 
are  wholly  new  to  them.  So  are  telephones,  radios,  record 
players,  electric  lights,  and  even  railroad  trains.  Many  of 
them  have  never  been  inside  a  church,  so  on  the  Sunday 
that  they  arrive,  they  are  taken  to  the  services  of  the 
several  denominations. 

The  next  day  (Monday)  they  gaily  shop  for  clothes 
which  the  stores  donate.  Then  each  boy  gets  a  haircut 
at  the  barber  shop  and  the  girls  are  "prettied  up"  at  the 
beauty  shop. 

For  recreation,  the  youngsters  go  to  the  movies,  and  to 
ball  games  in  the  stadium.  They  swim  in  the  pool  and 
visit  the  Ozark  Cotton  Mill  where  people  they  know  are 
employed. 

As  they  come  from  isolated  areas,  these  children  are 
unused  to  group  play,  but  they  soon  discover  the  fun  of 
doing  things  together.  Before  their  stay  in  camp  is  over 
they  are  staging  group  activities,  such  as  spontaneous 
square  dances  without  adult  suggestion  or  supervision. 
After  their  first  shyness  wears  off,  they  talk  to  each  other 
on  the  telephone  from  one  dormitory  to  another.  This 
entertaining  experience  opens  the  way  for  telephone  con- 
versations with  certain  townspeople  who  enjoy  phone 
chats  with  the  campers  and  so  allow  their  names  and 
telephone  numbers  to  be  listed  for  the  children  to  call 
and  talk  with  them. 

It  is  surprising  how  a  few  days  in  camp  develop  self- 
confidence  and  a  sense  of  social  responsibility.  These 
country  campers  become  acquainted  with  standards  of 
more  comfortable  and  convenient  living  and  in  manv 
there  is  kindled  a  desire  for  the  education  and  vocational 
skill  that  will  make  possible  good  jobs  and  pleasant  homes 
"some  day." 

In  camp,  each  child  has  a  physical  check-up,  with  doc- 
tors and  dentists  giving  their  services  and  the  local  Lions 
Club  providing  glasses  for  those  who  need  them.  The 
children  are  pre-tested  for  hookworm  a  month  before 
they  are  due  at  the  camp.  Those  who  are  infested  re- 
ceive the  proper  medical  treatment  and  are  taught  to  safe- 
guard themselves.  Shoes  (a  necessary  protection)  are 
furnished  to  all  the  barefooted  children. 


This  camping  experience,  which  means  so  much  to< 
these  country  children  in  terms  of  health,  recreation,  and 
morale,  was  the  idea  of  a  young  serviceman.  He  read 
in  a  New  York  newspaper  about  fresh  air  camps  for  city 
children.  Each  of  these  news  items  made  him  more 
conscious  of  the  many  children  in  his  part  of  the  country 
who  needed  a  vacation  in  town  as  much  as  New  York 
City  children  need  a  country  holiday. 

When  this  GI  returned  from  World  War  II,  he  took' 
his  idea  to  the  Recreation  Department  in  Ozark.  The 
Department  liked  the  plan  and  with  its  backing  the  young 
man  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  businessmen's  club  to 
sponsor  this  new  kind  of  camp. 

The  Welfare  Department  furnished  the  names  of  fifty1 
of  the  neediest  children  in  the  county  and  members  of 
the  sponsor-club  called  at  the  homes  of  these  children  to 
explain  the  plan  to  them  and  their  parents.  They  seldom 
failed  to  win  enthusiastic  cooperation. 

The  club  also  appointed  committees  on  housing  and 
equipment;  food  and  clothing;  transportation;  personnel; 
health  and  recreation;  orientation  and  publicity. 

The  community  center  building  which  the  people  them- 
selves built  in  Ozark  as  a  WPA  project  was  selected  as 
the  camp  site.  Surplus  beds  from  a  nearby  military  train- 
ing camp  furnished  a  boys'  and  a  girls'  dormitory.  From 
the  beginning,  a  local  linen  service  has  supplied  towels 
and  other  linens;  clothing  stores  have  donated  clothes; 
the  Ozark  Dairy  has  given  milk  and  ice  cream.  The 
camp  also  receives  the  products  of  nationally  known 
manufacturers. 


HE  GENEROSITY   OF   INDIVIDUALS   AND  ORGANIZATIONS   CUTS 

the  weekly  cost  for  fifty  children  to  $250,  and  the  money 
required  for  the  four  weeks  is  raised  at  an  annual  car- 
nival. 

The  city  provides  a  dietitian,  three  recreation  workers, 
and  three  program  directors.  Other  members  of  the  camp 
staff  are  supplied  by  a  personnel  committee  appointed  by 
the  sponsor-club.  The  committee  sees  to  it  that  proper 
personnel  is  present  at  all  times,  day  and  night,  to  carry 
out  the  complete  program. 

Ozark  teen-agers  staff  the  office,  and  help  with  the 
cooking  and  the  serving  of  the  meals.  The  boring  job 
of  dishwashing  is  done  by  a  paid  worker. 

On  two  occasions,  the  entire  membership  of  the  sponsor- 
club  meets  with  the  campers.  One  of  these  is  at  a  picnic 
held  at  the  thousand-acre  lake  of  Camp  Rucker  which  is 
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situated  quite  close  to  Ozark,  and  the  other  is  at  a  weekly 
meeting  of  the  club. 

The  original  idea  of  giving  isolated,  pleasure-starved 
country  children  a  week  of  wholesome  recreation  in  town, 
has  been  achieved,  and  with  it  valuable  social  and  educa- 
tional by-products.  The  few  parents  who  at  first  were 
suspicious  or  reluctant  are  now  eager  for  their  children 
to  go  to  the  city  camp  where  they  learn  so  many  new 


things,  have  such  a  good  time,  and  usually  come  home 
several  pounds  heavier. 

And  what  do  the  children  have  to  say  about  it  ?  They 
hail  any  member  of  the  sponsor-club  they  chance  to  meet 
any  time  during  the  year: 

"Hey,  Mister,  when's  the  next  camp?" 

And  they  put  the  question  in  the  tones  of  an  eager 
child  who  just  cannot  wait  much  longer  for  Christmas. 


AN  OUTDOOR  LABORATORY 


GEORGE  W.  DONALDSON 


TYLER,  TEXAS,  RUNS  ITS  SCHOOL  BUSES  BACKWARD.  FoR 
years,  schools  have  transported  country  children  to 
schools  in  town.  The  public  schools  of  Tyler  have  re- 
versed the  procedures;  its  buses  take  city  children  to  the 
country  to  learn  some  of  the  things  so  many  urban 
youngsters  miss. 

By  this  means  more  than  three  thousand  Tyler  children 
a  year  get  a  sense  of  nature's  bounty,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sources  of  their  living — their  food,  shelter, 
and  clothing. 

Within  the  last  five  years,  several  cities  have  established 
school  camps  as  a  device  for  providing  rural  experiences 
for  city  boys  and  girls.  The  idea,  which  originated  in 
Michigan  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation,  has  spread  south  as  far  as  Florida  and  Texas, 
west  to  Colorado,  California,  and  Washington.  Skeptics 
who  worried  about  what  children  would  miss  by  being 
away  from  the  formally  organized  school  for  one,  two, 
or  three  weeks  were  reassured  by  a  study  conducted  by 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Camp,  of  Sussex,  New  Jersey.  Those 
who  went  to  camp,  in  this  case  for  three  weeks,  equaled 
or  exceeded  a  comparable  group  who  stayed  in  school, 
even  in  academic  studies.  In  several  instances,  notably 
nature  information  and  vocabulary,  the  campers  greatly 
surpassed  the  stay-at-homes. 

Tyler's  first  experience  in  reversed  bus  routes  came  when 
it  began  offering  camp  experience  to  several  hundred  chil- 
dren each  year.  It  should  be  explained  that  school  camps 
operate  nine,  ten,  or  twelve  months  a  year,  and  children 
and  teacher  attend  in  classroom  groups.  The  camps  are, 
in  fact,  laboratories  where  children  learn  things  they  can- 
not learn  in  a  city  home  or  school.  Staffs  are  small,  or- 
ganization simple,  and  the  children  do  much  of  the 
work.  Conservation  of  natural  resources  is  a  .major 
.  emphasis. 

Next,  Tyler  added  to  its  school  camp  a  school  farm, 

making  what  is  probably  one  of  the  most  complete  "out- 

I  door   education"   laboratories   serving  any   public  school 

i  system.    Camp  and  farm  are  adjacent  and  comprise  some 

three  hundred  acres  with  almost  a  mile  of  lake  frontage. 

The  farm  layout  and  program  were  planned  by  the  Tyler 

High  School  vocational  agriculture  department  with  the 

advice  of  local,  state,  and  federal  farm  and  conservation 

agencies. 

A  long  range  plan  of  farm  development  was  evolved 
which,  in  addition  to  specific  agricultural  methods,  in- 
cludes conservation  practices  for  the  entire  property.  Chil- 
dren and  teen-agers  who  participate  in  the  program  are 


shown'  the  contribution  of  their  work  to  the  long  range 
plan. 

Girls  and  boys  who  attend  the  school  camp  do  all  the 
farm  chores.  They  feed  pigs,  cows,  chickens,  and  horses, 
tend  beehives  and  rabbit  hutches,  clear  woodland  areas  of 
scrub  and  weed  trees  and  plant  the  more  productive 
pines.  They  plant  multiflora  rose  and  bicolor  lespedeza 
to  increase  the  supply  of  bob-white  quail.  Hikes,  cook- 
outs,  and  other  good  uses  of  the  outdoors  make  for  a 
balanced  program.  But  campers  almost  unanimously 
have  declared  "farm  work"  their  favorite  activity. 


LLMOST  1000  CHILDREN  GET  A  WEEK  OF  THIS  CAMP  AND 
farm  living  each  year.  They  are  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  upper  elementary  grades,  the  fifth  and  sixth.  Their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  from  the  first  through  the 
fourth  grades  spend  at  least  one  day  each  year  visiting 
the  farm  and  camp. 

Many  of  these  younger  children  have  been  found 
utterly  ignorant  of  even  the  names  of  common  farm  ani- 
mals; they  drink  milk  from  bottles  and  cans,  but  call  a 
iow  a  mule;  they  eat  breakfast  bacon  and  ham,  but  do 
not  recognize  the  hog.  Their  joyful  amazement  at  see- 
ing a  new  litter  of  pigs  or  a  newborn  calf  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  American  childhood  today.  Television, 
movies,  and  comic  books  are  poor  substitutes  for  the 
simple  things  of  the  good  earth. 

Farm  experience  is  thus  graduated  from  visiting  on  the 
parts  of  little  children  through  chore  work  for  fifth  and 
sixth  graders.  It  reaches  truly  responsible  levels  at  the 
high  school  age.  One  hundred  and  fifty  high  school 
boys  help  run  the  farm.  A  bunkhouse  makes  it  possible 
for  these  lads,  in  groups  of  four,  to  stay  at  the  farm  for 
an  entire  week  and  work  alongside  the  resident  farmer. 

Mortimer  Brown,  Tyler's  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  the  man  whose  vision  is  growing  into  reality  says, 
"The  child  who  learns  to  love  the  land  by  working  on  it 
will  nurture  it — and  he'll  die  to  defend  it,  if  need  be!" 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  outdoors  is  one  of  the 
finest  classrooms  for  teaching  citizenship  and  patriotism. 
At  any  rate,  it  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  there 
is  no  better  visual  aid  for  teaching  about  pigs  than  the 
pig  himself  and  no  better  learning  exercise  as  to  the  value 
and  dignity  of  work  than  the  one  which  puts  calluses  on 
the  hands  of  the  learner.  The  school  camp,  wherever  it 
has  been  tried,  suggests  that  more  and  more  school  buses 
should  take  city  children  out  to  the  realities  of  soil,  sun, 
rain,  and  growing  things. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


International  Forum  on  Delinquency 


MARION  ROBINSON 


WITH  THE  HOPE  THAT  EXCHANGE  OF 
views  could  lead  to  "agreement  on 
constructive  principles"  for  institutional 
treatment  of  delinquency,  fifty  experts 
representing  a  variety  of  disciplines  and 
native  lands  sat  down  together  on  June 
22  for  the  three-day  session  of  the  first 
Berkshire  International  Forum.  Hosts 
to  this  unique  gathering  were  the  board, 
staff,  and  145  young  residents  of  the 
Berkshire  Industrial  Farms,  a  private  in- 
stitution for  delinquent  boys  at  Canaan, 
N.  Y.  The  chairman  was  Leonard  W. 
Mayo,  director  of  the  Association  for  the 
Aid  of  Crippled  children. 

The  planning  committee  headed  by 
Paul  W.  Tappan,  professor  of  crimi- 
nology at  New  York  University,  had 
drawn  a  broadly  representative  group 
from  the  fields  of  education,  sociology, 
psychiatry,  law,  child  welfare,  social  re- 
search, and  corrections,  to  contribute  to 
this  synthesis  of  ideas.  A  delegation  of 
twelve  members  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  was  headed  by  Adolphe  De- 
lierneux,  deputy  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Welfare,  and  Paul  Amor, 
chief  of  the  division's  Social  Defense 
Section. 

The  UN  touch  was  frequently  in  evi- 
dence. The  Forum  met  in  familiar  UN 
committee  formation — a  hollow  square 
of  tables,  with  placards  bearing  the 
member's  name  at  each  place.  Three 
alert  young  women,  borrowed  from  UN 
and  popularly  known  as  "the  precis 
girls"  turned  out  summaries  of  the  de- 
liberations in  an  astonishingly  short 
time  following  the  close  of  each  session. 

Neither  national  boundary  nor  dif- 
ference of  discipline  disturbed  the  sense 
of  common  philosophy  in  the  group. 
"Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  but  if 
we  have  to  cure,  let  it  be  by  rehabilita- 
tion, not  punishment"  was  the  base 
from  which  each  offered  his  contribu- 
tion. This  was  clearly  formulated  in 
the  Conference  recommendations,  two 
paragraphs  of  which  read:  "We  believe 
that  society  has  the  obligation  as  well 


as  the  need  to  seek  to  aid,  to  reclaim, 
and  to  readjust  for  constructive  social 
living  those  children  who  become  delin- 
quent. The  roots  of  delinquent  be- 
havior lie  in  part  in  the  defects  of  so- 
ciety itself,  and  we  all  share  in  some 
responsibility  for  them.  .  .  .  We  unani- 
mously condemn  any  philosophy  of  tak- 
ing social  vengeance  upon  delinquent 
children,  or  any  reliance  upon  a  philoso- 
phy of  punishment."  As  one  would  ex- 
pect, however,  there  were  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  how  to  carry  out  this 
philosophy.  Two  schools  of  thought 
emerged,  one  characterized  as  "thera- 
peutic," the  other  as  one  of  "social  re- 
education." 

Dr.  George  E.  Gardner,  director  of 
the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center  at 
Boston,  saw  the  institution  as  a  thera- 
peutic unit  in  itself.  It  is  possible,  he 
thought,  to  gear  all  personnel  and  pro- 
gram to  a  therapy  process  aimed  to 
help  the  child  alter  his  distorted  ideas 
about  the  world  and  himself,  through  es- 
tablishing a  positive  relationship  with 
adults  in  a  "permissive"  atmosphere, 
learning  to  understand  inner  motives 
and  drives,  and  being  helped  through  a 
trial-and-error  period  of  learning  to 
change  behavior  on  the  basis  of  new 
understanding. 


SOMEWHAT  DIFFERENT  IDEA  OF  TREAT- 

ment,  springing  from  another  concept 
of  the  child's  inner  turmoil,  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Richard  L.  Jenkins,  chief 
of  the  research  section  of  the  Veterans 
Administration's  Psychiatry  and  Neu- 
rology Division.  It  was  his  thesis  that 
problems  of  delinquency  arise  not  so 
much  from  inner  conflict,  as  from  the 
failure  to  develop  adequate  socializa- 
tion, or  from  learning  delinquent  be- 
havior from  a  group,  as  in  the  "gang" 
situation.  Thus  two  large  groups  of  de- 
linquent youngsters  are  seen  to  be  un- 
socialized  rather  than  neurotic,  he  said, 
and  it  was  his  opinion  that  methods  of 


treatment  appropriate  to  the  psychoneu 
rotic  would  need  substantial  modifka 
tion  for  treatment  of  these  groups. 

There  was  hearty  agreement  on  the 
urgent  need  to  move  as  fast  as  possible 
from  "semi-custodial  care  on  a  mass 
production  basis,"  as  Judge  Justine  Wis< 
Polier  of  New  York  City's  Children'; 
Court  put  it,  to  a  program  allowing 
diagnosis,  placement,  and  care  to  meei 
individual  needs  of  children.  But  th< 
Forum  recognized  that  such  a  goal  raise; 
many  practical  problems,  chief  of  which 
is  the  need  for  larger  and  better-trainee 
staff. 


1   HE  CRUX   OF   TODAYS  PERSONNEL   PROB- 

lem,  declared  Kenyon  J.  Scudder,  super- 
intendent of  the  California  Institution 
for  Men  at  Chino,  California,  is  thai 
most  state  prisons  and  reformatories  are 
staffed  by  political  appointees  who  arc 
"wholly  untrained  and  unsuitable  for 
such  work."  Mr.  Scudder  would  like 
to  see  personnel  selected  on  a  "career 
basis"  in  competitive  examination. 
Greatly  improved  personnel  policies  arc 
needed  for  our  good  conscientious 
workers,  urged  Bruno  Bettelheim,  prin- 
cipal of  The  Orthogenic  School,  point- 
ing out  what  an  emotional  drain  these 
workers  have  to  endure. 

Reporting  himself  in  agreement  with 
a  colleague  who  had  said  that  "re- 
sistance to  practicing  social  casework  in 
an  authoritative  setting  has  practically 
disappeared,"  Dean  Kenneth  D.  John- 
son of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  offered  social  work  training  as 
most  appropriate  for  preparation  for 
service  in  juvenile  institutions.  Courses 
in  the  sociology  departments  of  universi- 
ties are  also  valuable,  it  was  brought 
out,  and  the  Forum  recommended  that 
institutions  of  higher  learning  offer 
more  instruction  in  the  "behavior  sci- 
ences" to  this  end. 

The  need  for  training  of  cottage  par- 
ents and  counselors  with  program  skills 
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was  another  major  emphasis.  Forum 
members  disagreed  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  should  be  on-the-job  training. 
Acknowledging  that  lack  of  status  is  a 
problem,  one  administrator  urged  "pro- 
fessionalization"  for  cottage  parents. 
The  beginning  of  a  large-scale  training 
program  for  cottage  parents  under  state 
auspices  in  England  was  reported  by 
Christina  M.  Ellwyn  of  the  UN  Secre- 
tariat, who  also  told  of  developments  in 
European  countries  in  training  a  new 
kind  of  staff  member,  an  educateur, 
who  performs  general  guidance  and 
counseling  functions. 

Two  sources  of  concern  for  American 
correctional  workers,  it  developed,  are 
the  "segregation"  of  institutionalized 
children  from  normal  community  life, 
and  the  lack  of  after-care  programs  to 
help  bridge  the  gap  between  institu- 
tional life  and  return  to  the  community. 
A  sheaf  of  reports  by  UN  Secretariat 
members  brought  new  ideas  on  both. 

Julius  Altmann-Smythe  testified  that 
in  Latin  America,  because  children  in 
institutions  are  not  considered  "a  class 
apart,"  they  can  go  into  the  community 
to  school,  church,  movies,  sports  events, 
and  libraries.  Paul  Berthoud,  reporting 
on  European  institutions,  said  that  here 
there  were  definite  trends  toward  small 
institutions — Sweden,  for  instance,  has 
fifteen  of  these  for  delinquent  children, 
with  populations  ranging  from  thirty  to 
eighty — and  toward  "semi-free"  institu- 
tions which  allow  children  to  go  into 
the  community  for  recreation,  education, 
and  vocational  training.  Both  felt  these 
aspects  did  much  to  avoid  a  drastic 


break  for  the  child  with  his  accustomed 
environment  and  consequently  mini- 
mized his  problem  of  re-entry  into  the 
the  normal  life  of  the  community. 


J—iXTENSIVE   USE  OF   HOSTELS  AS  AN  EFFEC- 

tive  after-care  measure,  both  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East  was  brought  out.  A 
unique  solution  to  the  problem  of  re- 
turning the  delinquent  child  to  the  en- 
vironment which  has  fostered  his  be- 
havior was  described  by  Richard  Paw-U, 
who  told  of  the  so-called  "criminal 
tribes"  of  India,  which  have  for  genera- 
tions lived  a  nomadic  life,  making  their 
way  by  petty  thievery  and  robbery.  Un- 
der a  new  federal  act,  these  tribes  are 
now  being  moved  wholesale  into  "settle- 
ments," much  like  our  wartime  reloca- 
tion camps,  where  children  and  parents 
alike  are  educated  and  taught  trades. 

In  some  Middle  Eastern  countries,  re- 
ported George  Kahale,  the  pattern  of 
family  life  is  such  that  a  child  rarely 
rebels  against  authority,  and  if  he  does, 
it  is  considered  strictly  a  family  affair. 
Turkey  has  only  one  institution  for  de- 
linquents, and  Syria  has  just  passed  a 
bill  for  establishment  of  its  first  two. 
In  both  Egypt  and  Israel,  he  said,  the 
delinquency  problem  is  serious,  chiefly 
because  of  the  large  numbers  of  vagrant 
minors. 

"No  research  without  action  and  no 
action  without  research"  is  the  slogan 
of  the  UN  social  defense  program,  re- 
ported M.  Delierneux.  A  worldwide 
survey  of  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  now  being  conducted,  he 


said,  and  for  the  next  three  years,  the 
research  program  will  give  priority  to 
juvenile  delinquency,  criminal  statistics, 
trends  of  crime,  and  institutions. 

Interest  in  research  came  from  many 
quarters.  Both  Judge  Polier  and  Judge 
Victor  B.  Wylegala  of  the  Erie  County 
(N.Y.)  Children's  Court  called  for  "re- 
liable evaluation  of  results"  from  correc- 
tional people  to  help  them  and  their 
colleagues  in  making  crucial  decisions 
about  delinquent  children.  Said  Henry 
R.  Murphy,  director  of  the  Berkshire 
Farms,  "We  should  be  better  able  to 
make  full  use  of  what  we  already  know, 
as  business  makes  use  of  its  research 
and  experiment."  And  Frederick  Moran, 
chairman  of  New  York's  State  Board  of 
Parole  thought  that  scientific  research 
might  help  reduce  the  confusion  arising 
from  the  many  different  groups  who 
each  offer  their  special  skill  as  the 
panacea. 

Blueprints  for  better  institutional 
treatment  are  fine,  commented  one  ad- 
ministrator, but  "don't  forget  the  public 
calls  the  tune."  "Well,"  reported  Eric 
Haight,  Berkshire  Farms  board  mem- 
ber, "you're  the  ones  that  have  the 
knowledge.  It's  your  job  to  tell  us 
what  we  should  do." 

The  document  finally  approved  by  the 
Forum  as  expressing  its  thought  and 
major  recommendations  is  a  large  order, 
but  it  is  what  Mr.  Haight  and  many 
others  are  looking  for. 

* 

— By  a  former  member  of  The  Survey 
staff,  who  is  now  a  free-lance  writer 
and  editor. 


Can  Housing  Emerge  From  Confusion? 


LEE  F.  JOHNSON 


A    T   THE   CONCLUSION   OF   THE   FIRST   SIX 

•fVnonths  of  1951  the  housing  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  was  thor- 
oughly confused.  The  principal  reasons 
are  a  Congress  that  seems  incapable  of 
constructive  action,  and  general  public 
apathy. 

By  early  July,  no  defense  housing 
policy  had  been  shaped,  yet  the  need 
was  becoming  more  critical  daily.  The 
low-rent  public  housing  program  has 
been  booted  about  and  still  may  be  de- 
stroyed. Credit  controls  have  effectively 
stopped  housing  for  middle  income 
families  while  construction  of  luxury 
housing  goes  merrily  on.  The  research 


program  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  in  danger.  It  is  not  a  pretty  picture. 
When  Congress  met  last  January,  the 
Administration  recommended  a  basically 
sound  defense  housing  bill.  Extensive 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  The  bill  included  new  au- 
thorities to  enable  private  enterprise  to 
do  most  of  the  defense  housing  job  by 
building  in  defense  areas,  with  the  aid 
of  FHA  mortgage  insurance.  In  effect, 
the  government  took  the  risk  on  the  in- 
sured mortgages.  It  emphasized  the 
need  for  rental  housing  to  care  for  the 
inevitable  shifts  in  labor  supply.  It  recog- 


nized the  essential  relationship  between 
new  defense  plants,  new  housing  and 
community  facilities.  It  provided  that 
wherever  feasible,  defense  housing 
should  be  of  a  permanent  character  with 
the  emphasis  on  movable  housing  where 
needs  are  temporary. 

But  apparently  Congress  prefers  to  re- 
peat the  mistakes  of  World  War  II  and 
wait  until  the  emergency  is  so  critical 
that  desperation  will  dictate  make-shifts 
which  eventually  will  add  to  our  dis- 
graceful slums. 

The  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  reported  the  Defense 
Housing  Bill  in  a  workable  form.  But 
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on  March  14,  the  House  by  a  vote  ot 
219  to  170  defeated  the  rule  that  would 
have  permitted  debate.  The  bill  went 
back  to  Committee  where  it  now  rests. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  reported  a  similar  meas- 
ure. The  Senate,  after  prolonged  de- 
bate passed  the  measure  but  removed 
its  heart. 

It  was  thought  that  the  measure  was 
bottled  up  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  until  on  June 
29  it  was  added  in  toto  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  emasculated  Defense  Pro- 
duction Bill.  Since  the  House  has  not 
acted  on  the  basic  legislation  it  may  re- 
fuse to  consider  the  housing  amendment 
in  conference.  If  it  is  considered,  any- 
thing may  happen — anything,  that  is, 
except  the  emergence  of  a  workable, 
adequate  policy. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  the  anti-housing 
lobby  has  been  relentless  in  its  efforts 
to  kill  the  program.  Through  national 
organization,  real  estate  brokers,  specu- 
lators, house  builders,  and  lending  agen- 
cies have  conducted  anti-housing  cru- 
sades in  hundreds  of  communities.  On 
the  state  and  local  levels  these  efforts 
have  been  relatively  ineffective.  But  on 
May  4,  1951,  through  careful  planning 
with  a  strong  anti-administration  coali- 
tion, the  lobby  exploded  a  bombshell 
in  the  House. 

1     HE    1949  ACT  PROVIDED  FOR  CONSTRUC- 

tion  of  135,000  low-rent  homes  a  year 
for  six  years.  Under  the  law,  some 
781  cities  and  towns  planned  to  build 
302,000  dwellings  in  the  next  few  years. 
Then  under  defense  pressures  the  Ad- 
ministration cut  the  1952  program  from 
135,000  to  75,000. 

On  Friday  afternoon  May  4,  after 
many  representatives  had  left  for  the 
weekend,  the  coalition  slashed  the  1952 
program  from  75,000  dwelling  to  a 
token  5,000 — one  new  low-rent  home 
for  every  169  new  high-rent  dwellings  to 
be  built  by  private  enterprise  during  the 
year. 

There  was  an  immediate  nationwide 
protest.  On  June  29,  the  Senate  voted 
47  to  25  to  boost  the  number  of  low- 
rent  homes  permitted  to  50,000  for  the 
coming  year — enough  to  save  the  heart 
of  the  program  but  very  few  compared 
to  the  need.  The  question  is  now  in 
conference  between  the  Senate  and 
House.  Any  cut  below  50,000  units 
amounts  to  a  virtual  death  sentence  to 
low-rent  housing  and  slum  clearance. 

Perhaps    proponents    of    housing    re- 


quired a  near  disaster  to  arouse  them 
to  concerted  action.  Local  citizens,  the 
press,  and  many  national  organizations 
— labor,  religious,  social  work,  veterans, 
and  general  public  interest  groups — 
brought  local  housing  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  Such  congressional 
leaders  as  Senators  Maybank  of  South 
Carolina,  Lehman  of  New  York,  Spark- 
man  of  Alabama,  Douglas  of  Illinois, 
and  Taft  of  Ohio,  recognized  the  House 
action  for  what  it  was — a  clever  trick 
to  kill  public  low-rent  housing  in  the 
name  of  defense.  The  program  proved 
again  its  strong  bi-partisan  support. 


/\FTER  NEARLY  TWO  YEARS  OF  MOUNT- 
ing  delays  in  getting  the  housing  pro- 
gram to  jell  under  the  '49  Act  federal, 
local,  and  state  officials  joined  with 
citizens'  organizations  to  save  the  pro- 
gram. Red  tape  was  junked  in  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  as  some  30,000 
new  low-rent  homes  were  placed  under 
proceed  order  between  May  4  and  June 
1,  1951,  when  the  new  limitation,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  becomes  effective. 

On  June  25  and  26  the  National 
Housing  Conference  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Washington  with  partici- 
pants from  32  states.  Step  by  step  the 
critical  situation  was  analyzed.  It  was 
not  a  meeting  of  "housers"  talking  to 
themselves,  but  a  cross-section  of  Amer- 
icans facing  a  national  problem.  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  a  message  to  the  Con- 
ference sounded  its  keynote: 

"We  have  to  hold  back  inflation  and 
build  up  our  military  strength  as  our 
first  necessity.  That  calls  for  some  real 
sacrifices  by  us  all,  and  means  that  many 
people  have  to  put  off  hopes  for  the 
kind  of  housing  they  want  and 
need.  .  .  . 

"Some  selfish  interests  have  been  urg- 
ing action  in  the  name  of  defense  that 
would  in  effect  destroy  the  public  hous- 
ing program.  They  would  force  us  to 
neglect  those  who  have  been  neglected 
most.  They  have  always  fought  our 
public  housing  program  for  the  worst- 
housed,  and  never  ceased  their  or- 
ganized campaign  to  misrepresent  it  and 
to  confuse  the  public.  .  .  . 

"Recently  I  told  the  people  that  I 
represent  the  consumers  but  that  I  can- 
not do  the  whole  job  by  myself.  I  count 
on  your  membership  to  help  me  carry 
out  that  responsibility,  not  only  in  hous- 
ing, but  on  the  whole  broad  front  of 
defending  our  country,  maintaining  a 
sound  economy,  and  assuring  fair  play 
under  our  democracy." 

The    conference    concluded    with    an 


address  by  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  in 
which  he  argued  that  public  low-rent 
housing  with  federal  assistance  is  essen- 
tial to  our  democratic  life.  He  stated 
his  belief  that  such  housing  should  be 
built  in  a  ratio  of  one  to  ten  of  new 
housing  supplied  in  a  given  year.  He 
removed  the  whole  question  of  public 
housing  from  partisan  consideration. 

The  challenge  of  the  situation  was 
stated  by  Hans  Froelicher,  president  of 
the  Citizen's  Planning  and  Housing  As- 
sociation of  Baltimore:  "We  are  incensed 
at  the  treatment  [of  housing]  in  the 
House  as  a  pork  barrel  item  to  be 
tricked  away.  As  an  integral  and  in- 
dispensable part  of  a  broad  program  of 
rehabilitation,  public  housing  is  a  de- 
fender of  democracy.  Slums  are  the 
pestilence  of  American  cities  and  the 
people  who  live  in  them  do  not  have 
the  nourishments  of  democracy. 

"No  pork  barrel  status  for  this  shame's 
cure!" 

In  July,  1951,  the  future  of  housing 
is  confused.  But  the  objective  of  a  de- 
cent home  for  every  American  family 
is  anything  but  dead.  If  the  affirmative, 
fighting  attitude  of  those  who  as- 
sembled in  Washington  on  June  25  and 
26,  is  indicative  of  the  future,  confu- 
sion will  be  dispelled  and  the  nation's 
housing  plans  will  be  put  in  order,  even 
by  the  82nd  Congress. 


— Mr.  Johnson  is  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence, Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington, and  has  written  a  number  of 
SURVEY  articles  in  his  field. 

TheBroadeningOutlook 
of  Workers  Education 

NEW  TRENDS  OF  INTEREST  AND  EM- 
phasis  in  workers  education  are 
stressed  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
American  Labor  Education  Service,  re- 
cently released.  This  agency,  which  over 
the  years  has  given  invaluable  aid  in  its 
field,  notes  particularly  the  shift  from 
primary  concern  with  the  process  of  col- 
lective bargaining  to  "insight  into  group 
relations  and  skill  in  their  sound  de- 
velopment— using  'group  relations'  in  its 
broadest  sense." 

To  this  end,  ALES  last  year  co- 
operated closely  with  unions  in  efforts 
to  establish  and  maintain  democratic, 
nondiscriminatory  principles  and  prac- 
tices, holding  that  the  place  to  begin  to 
overcome  prejudice  and  injustice  is  in 
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"actual  day-to-day  living."  In  the  union, 
this  report  points  out,  "this  means  a  con- 
scious effort  to  function  democratically 
in  union  activities,"  including  questions 
of  promotion  and  seniority,  handling  of 
grievances,  committee  meetings,  sports, 
and  recreation.  A  manual  for  local 
unions  on  this  theme  is  in  preparation. 

But,  ALES  reports,  its  major  step  for- 
ward during  the  past  year  was  in  inter- 
national activities.  These  included  ar- 
ranging study  programs  and  itineraries 
for  visiting  worker-students  from  other 
countries;  screening  and  sending  books 
to  labor  schools  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria; maintaining  contacts  with  workers' 
education  bodies  abroad,  through  corres- 
pondence and  through  participation  in 
the  International  Federation  of  Workers' 
Educational  Associations.  To  further 
the  exchange  of  worker-students  between 
this  and  other  countries,  ALES  last  year 
established  a  special  committee  which 
cooperated  in  the  recruiting  and  selec- 
tion of  workers  for  the  Ruskin,  Ful- 
bright,  and  American  -  Scandinavian 
scholarships. 

Among  other  current  activities  de- 
scribed in  the  report  are  joint  confer- 
ences between  farmer  and  worker  or- 
ganizations, a  special  labor  school  for 
white  collar  workers,  leadership  training, 
and  the  advisory  and  counseling  service 
of  ALES  to  individuals  and  groups. 

From  the  report  emerges  a  heartening 
picture  of  an  important  task  of  liaison 
and  encouragement  being  performed  for 
workers  education  by  this  agency  and  its 
director,  Eleanor  Coit. 


FCDA  Plans  Emergency 
Welfare  Services 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WILL 
match  money  spent  by  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  for  emergency  welfare 
services  in  event  of  an  attack  on  any 
part  of  this  country  by  a  belligerent, 
but  as  yet  no  pattern  has  been  set  for 
the  channeling  of  such  funds.  This  an- 
nouncement was  made  late  in  May  by 
Deputy  Civil  Defense  Administrator 
James  J.  Wadsworth  at  a  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  American  Public 
Welfare  Association  and  Federal  Civilian 
Defense  Administration  staff.  FCDA 
also  has  plans  for:  the  issuance  of  a 
manual  on  welfare  operations;  stock- 
piling cots,  blankets,  cooking  equipment, 
and  some  rations  if  recent  cuts  in  the 
FCDA  appropriation  are  restored;  model 
forms  for  registering  casualties  and  miss- 
ing members  of  separated  families;  wel- 


fare training  courses  in  proposed  FCDA 
technical  training  schools. 

Congressional  slashing  of  the  FCDA 
appropriation  has  tabled  welfare  stock- 
piling, but  should  federal  supplies 
eventually  become  available  they  will  be 
used  only  to  supplement  local  supplies 
in  areas  of  disaster.  The  nature  of  re- 
habilitative aid  rendered  to  disaster  vic- 
tims will  be  left  to  states  and  localities 
with  the  proviso  that  they  bear  a  rela- 
tionship to  the  standards  of  regular  wel- 
fare programs. 

According  to  a  report  by  James 
Brindle,  APWA's  consultant  on  civilian 
defense,  the  welfare  administrators  at 
the  May  meeting  urged  the  FCDA  to 
channel  funds  for  assistance  payments 
for  rehabilitative  purposes  through  nor- 
mal state  and  local  public  welfare  de- 
partments, but  no  agreement  was 
reached  on  this  point. 

In  a  discussion  of  how  long  a  "tempo- 
rary emergency  period"  would  last, 
FCDA  indicated  that  federal  aid  would 
be  extended  until  need  could  be  met  by 
other  governmental  agencies.  Currently 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  working 
with  representatives  of  a  number  of 
federal  agencies,  including  the  FCDA, 
the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  on  recommenda- 
tions for  a  long  range  post-disaster  pro- 
gram to  include  such  items  as  medical 
care  for  civilian  defense  workers  and 
benefits  for  civilians  injured  by  attack. 

Other  points  brought  out  in  the  meet- 
ing included:  the  necessity  of  taking  in- 
ventories of  housing  potentially  available 
for  mass  shelter  and  billeting  purposes; 
the  importance  of  identification  tagging 
as  a  prerequisite  to  an  effective  registra- 
tion system;  and  advisability  where 
evacuation  is  planned  of  keeping  pro- 
duction workers  on  the  job  and  keep- 
ing families  together  where  possible. 
FCDA  does  not  look  with  favor  on  total 
evacuation  for  any  area  but  would  limit 
evacuation  to  non-producing  groups — 
children,  the  sick,  the  aged — in  a  few 
high-priority  areas. 

An  advisory  committee  on  Emergency 
Welfare  Services  recently  appointed  by 
Defense  Administrator  Millard  F.  Cald- 
well  includes:  Joseph  P.  Anderson, 
American  Association  of  Social 
Workers;  Ralph  Blanchard,  Community 
Chests  and  Councils  of  America;  Robert 
E.  Bondy,  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly; Loula  F.  Dunn,  American  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Association;  Frank  J.  Hertel, 
Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York;  Jane  M.  Hoey,  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  Federal  Security  Agency; 
Katharine  F.  Lenroot,  U.  S.  Children's 


Bureau;  DeWitt  Smith,  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross;  Conrad  Van  Hyning, 
National  Travelers  Aid  Association. 

Last  month  Administrator  Caldwell 
appointed  Mr.  Bondy  and  Fred  K. 
Hoehler,  director  of  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  as  consultants  to  the 
FCDA. 

Changes  at  the 
Children's  Bureau 

FOR  MANY  YEARS  KATHARINE  F.  LfiN- 
root  and  Martha  M.  Eliot  were  team- 
mates at  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau, 
standing  guard  over  children's  needs 
and  rights  and  blazing  the  trail  for  the 
nation's  march  toward  a  better  start  in 
life  for  all  its  people.  Miss  Lenroot,  the 
Chief  since  1934,  with  ultimate  adminis- 
trative responsibility  for  the  Bureau's 
many-faceted  program  carried  the  chil- 
dren's torch  high,  espousing  their  cause 
with  facts,  figures  and  persuasive  logic 
from  the  public  platform,  at  congres- 
sional hearings,  in  government  confer- 
ence. Dr.  Eliot,  assistant  and  then  as- 
sociate chief,  brought  her  pediatrician's 
knowledge  to  directing  the  research  on 
which  the  Bureau  based  its  standards  for 
maternal  and  child  care.  But  early  in 
1949  the  team  was  necessarily  broken 
when  Dr.  Eliot  became  assistant  director 
general  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, with  headquarters  in  Geneva. 

Next  month  new  changes  involving 
the  former  team-mates  and  the  Bureau 
to  which  they  have  given  so  much  of 
their  creative  energy  will  take  place.  Dr. 
Eliot,  resigned  from  WHO,  will  become 
Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  on 
September  1,  taking  up  the  position  left 
vacant  by  the  retirement  of  her  friend 
and  former  colleague,  Katharine  Len- 
root. 

"The  children  of  this  country  are  bet- 
ter off  for  your  having  been  in  govern- 
ment," wrote  President  Truman  in  ac- 
cepting Miss  Lenroot's  resignation.  So- 
cial workers  and  other  professionals 
who  work  with  children,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  parents  across  this  conti- 
nent, will  confirm  this  statement. 

The  1950  recipient  of  the  Survey 
Award  "for  constructive  and  imagina- 
tive contribution  to  social  work,"  Miss 
Lenroot  recently  became  a  member  of 
the  board  of  Survey  Associates.  Last 
year  she  was  secretary  of  the  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth.  Both  she  and  Dr.  Eliot 
are  former  presidents  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work. 
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social  welfare  in  terms  of  significant  people 


Two  Prominent 
Lay  Leaders 

FIRST  NATIONAL  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
United  Red  Feather  Campaigns  of 
America,  combined  promotion  organiza- 
tion for  the  Community  Chests  and 
Councils  of  America  and  the  United 
Defense  Fund,  is  H.  J.  HEINZ  II, 
Pittsburgh  industrialist  and  civic  leader. 
Mr.  Heinz  will  head  the  nationwide 
effort  to  encourage  giving  to  the  1,400 
community  chests,  which  this  year  have 
been  asked  to  add  a  total  of  $16,511,854 
for  the  United  Defense  Fund  to  the 
$200,000,000  they  will  be  seeking  for 
local  health  and  welfare  purposes. 

In  heading  the  national  publicity 
campaign  that  will  launch  these  drives, 
this  internationally  known  food  proces- 
sor can  draw  on  experience  so  multi- 
form as  to  do  credit  to  the  slogan,  "57 
varieties"  invented  by  his  grandfather. 
Still  only  43,  he  has  for  the  past  ten 
years  been  president  of  a  vast  canning 
empire,  heading  not  only  the  American 
company  which  bears  his  grandfather's 
name,  but  the  English,  Canadian  and 
Australian  companies  as  well.  During 
these  years  he  served  for  six  years  as 
president  of  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Federation  of  Allegheny  County,  as 
board  member,  chairman  and  campaign 
chairman  of  the  Community  Chests  and 
Councils  of  America;  as  board  member 
or  trustee  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Society,  the  Carnegie  Institute,  the  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  the  Nu- 
trition Foundation,  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board,  the  Tax  Foun- 
dation, the  National  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Retirement  Association,  and  as 
president  of  Sara  Heinz  House,  a  boys' 
club  in  Pittsburgh.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale  University,  and  former  student  of 
economics  at  Cambridge  University.  For 
the  past  five  years  he  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  U.  S.  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce. 

During  the  war  he  led  in  organizing 
Pittsburgh's  United  Fund,  first  com- 
bined war  and  community  fund  in  any- 
major  city  in  the  country. 

Pittsburghers  and  many  others  know 
that  when  Jack  Heinz  serves  as  officer 


or  board  member  of  anything  he  really 
serves — attending  meetings  regularly  ex- 
cept when  he  is  out  of  the  country  on 
business,  working  far  into  the  night  on 
speeches  and  reports,  presenting  ideas, 
being  on  tap  constantly  for  consultation 
by  agency  executives,  buttonholing  other 
community  leaders  for  support  and 
opinions,  traveling  several  hundred  miles 
to  conferences  and  national  committee 
meetings.  He  is  a  strong  believer  in 
committee  work,  "slow  as  it  is"  as  "a 
much  more  effective  force  for  good  in 
the  community  than  the  influence  of 
any  one  individual  no  matter  how  po- 
tent socially,  financially  or  politically." 


IN    ACCEPTING    THE    PRESIDENCY    OF     THE 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
MARSHALL  FIELD  of  Chicago  and 
New  York,  adds  one  more  activity  to  the 
dozen  or  more  careers  he  is  already  pur- 
suing. To  function  simultaneously  in 
the  areas  of  newspaper,  magazine  and 
book  publishing,  banking,  merchandis- 
ing, radio,  and  philanthrophy,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  membership  on  the  boards 
of  various  agencies — museums,  schools 
and  colleges,  a  hospital,  a  settlement, 
welfare  bodies — is  to  carry  a  varied,  not 
to  say  formidable,  load  of  interests  and 
responsibilities. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Field's  relationship  to  any 
of  these  organizations  perfunctory.  Talk- 
ing with  him  about  his  most  recent  job 
as  head  of  the  Child  Welfare  League 
was  to  sense  his  grasp  of  program  and 
opportunities.  He  first  became  interested 
in  the  League  a  dozen  years  ago,  he  ex- 
plained, when  Judge  Justine  Wise 
Polier  of  New  York  invited  him  to  visit 
the  Children's  Court.  This  gave  him 
new  insight  into  the  agencies  working 
on  behalf  of  children,  an  interest  in 
which  already  had  been  kindled  by  his 
association  with  the  Illinois  Children's 
Home  and  Aid  Society,  and  which  was 
stimulated  by  his  war  and  postwar  years 
of  work  as  head  of  the  U.  S.  Commit- 
tee for  the  Care  of  European  Children. 

You  are  likely  to  find  Mr.  Field,  a 
man  in  his  vigorous  fifties,  relaxed  at 
the  desk  of  time-mellowed  mahogany  in 
his  paneled  office  above  Park  Avenue. 
His  yachtsman's  tan  is  deepened  by  the 
contrast  of  his  gray  hair.  He  speaks 


with  the  crisp,  slightly  British  accent  of 
his  Eton-Cambridge  years. 

The  League,  he  reminded  a  Survey 
editor,  is  the  only  national  federation  of 
child  care  agencies,  public  and  private. 
Beginning  its  thirty-second  year  of  work, 
it  now  has  member  agencies  in  162 
cities  scattered  over  forty  states  and 
Hawaii,  and  also  Canada.  It  serves  as 
a  clearing  house  of  new  methods  and 
research  in  the  child  welfare  field. 

Speaking  of  some  of  the  most  urgent 
areas  for  the  League's  work  in  the 
months  ahead,  he  pointed  first  to  the 
need  for  more  foster  homes  and  better 
standards  of  foster  home  care.  "There 
are  about  400,000  children  in  foster 
homes,  but  there  are  almost  as  many 
more  who  ought  to  be  in  foster  homes. 
And  foster  homes  for  Negro  children — 
there's  a  special  problem.  For  that  mat- 
ter, none  of  the  needs  of  Negro  children 
are  met  as  adequately  as  the  needs  of 
white  youngsters.  This  country  must  do 
better  there." 

Even  deeper  than  this  concern,  how- 
ever, is  Mr.  Field's  sense  of  the  urgent 
need  for  immediate,  large-scale  com- 
munity programs  for  day  care. 

"Defense  hasn't  begun  to  reach  its 
peak,"  he  said.  "Even  now,  with  men 
going  into  uniform  and  both  men  and 
women  into  defense  industry,  there's  a 
big  increase  in  the  demand  for  day  care 
centers.  In  some  places,  the  number  on 
the  waiting  lists  is  up  nearly  200  per- 
cent over  last  year.  There  should  be 
more  centers,  and  they  should  give  bet- 
ter care.  About  the  best  program  the 
League  has  studied  is  the  one  in  Mil- 
waukee, one  of  the  few  communities 
that  is  getting  ready  before  the  need 
reaches  emergency  proportions." 

"The  unions  tell  us  about  serious  con- 
ditions in  many  places  where  industry 
and  community  agencies  seem  blind  to 
the  problem." 

Mr.  Field  recalled  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  children  during  the  war — the 
"latchkey  children,"  the  children  locked 
in  cars,  left  to  roam  in  trailer  camps,  the 
children  who  suffered  neglect,  malnutri- 
tion, even  injury  and  death,  because 
their  parents  responded  to  the  nation's 
call  for  war  workers,  and  the  provisions 
for  child  care  were  too  little  and  too 
late.  "It  mustn't  happen  again,"  he 
said. 
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STURE     AND     HUMAN    NATURE: 
an's  New  Image  of  Himself,  by  Law- 
ence  K.  Frank.  Rutgers  University  Press. 

23 


FAMOUS  HARVARD  PROFESSOR  USED 
.to  say  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
difficult  books:  the  difficult  books  that 
seem  difficult  and  the  difficult  books  that 
seem  easy.  Lawrence  K.  Frank's  "Na- 
ture and  Human  Nature"  belongs  in  the 
second  category.  It  seems  easy  because 
its  prose  style  is  lively  and  readable. 
But  it  is  difficult  because  it  deals  with 
the  scientific  approach  to  human  nature 
— a  thorny  subject  if  there  ever  was  one. 

Dr.  Frank  is  optimistic  about  the  pos- 
sibilities of  social  science.  He  believes 
that  the  evils  of  the  world  stem  largely 
from  human  ignorance,  and  looks  for- 
ward to  scientific  advances  in  our 
knowledge  of  human  relations.  Thus 
he  hopes  to  see  the  almost  limitless  po- 
tentialities of  man  realized.  His  tacit 
assumption  in  expounding  various  con- 
cepts in  sociology,  psychology,  and  cul- 
tural anthropology  is  that  these  dis- 
ciplines can  help  us  establish  a  better 
world.  Some  social  scientists  are  less 
sanguine.  Although  we  share  Dr. 
Frank's  faith  that  the  scientific  under- 
standing of  human  behavior  will  in- 
crease tremendously,  we  are  not  sure 
that  this  will  necessarily  produce  a  hap- 
pier or  a  better  human  race. 

Consider  the  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. Suppose  we  understood 
thoroughly  the  motivations  which  lead 
to  stealing  or  rape.  We  still  might  not 
be  able  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  these 
crimes.  After  all,  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant variables  in  human  behavior  are 
the  values  and  the  goals  of  the  in- 
dividual. Unless  we  believe  society  can 
teach  people  anything  at  all — a  totali- 
tarian idea  which  I  am  sure  Dr.  Frank 
does  not  accept — there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  the  individual  will  adopt 
antisocial  values  or  goals.  Or,  to  put  the 
same  point  differently,  a  basic  assump- 
tion of  social  science  is  that  we  can  pre- 
dict human  behavior  if  we  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  attitudes  and  norms  of 
the  population  under  study,  but  social 
scientists  do  not  assume  that  they  can 
manipulate  these  attitudes  and  norms 


easily.  And  this  may  be  just  as  well; 
social  scientists  are  not  omniscient  nor 
are  they  incorruptible.  If  penologists 
were  able  to  eliminate  juvenile  delin- 
quency through  instilling  different 
values  into  offenders,  so  too  would  ad- 
vertising agencies  be  able  to  stampede 
the  public  into  buying  more  of  what 
manufacturers  wish  to  sell — and  elec- 
tions would  be  won  by  the  candidate 
who  could  hire  the  cleverest  social 
manipulator. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  opti- 
mism of  Dr.  Frank  with  the  more  pessi- 
mistic outlook  of  Dr.  Reinhold  Niebuhr, 
as  expressed,  for  example,  in  "The  Chil- 
dren of  Light  and  the  Children  of  Dark- 
ness," and  in  "The  Nature  and  Destiny 
of  Man." 

Dr.  Niebuhr,  who  is  a  brilliant  and 
sophisticated  thinker,  tends  to  pay  little 
attention  to  social  science  because  he  re- 
gards the  tragedy  of  the  modern  world 
as  due,  not  to  ignorance,  but  to  man's 
refusal  to  accept  certain  values.  Never- 
theless, whether  you  lean  more  toward 
Dr.  Frank's  faith  in  a  golden  age  ahead 
or  toward  Dr.  Niebuhr's  concept  of  an 
unending  struggle  between  man's  ego- 
centricity  and  his  higher  impulses,  "Na- 
ture and  Human  Nature"  is  an  exciting 
presentation  of  the  findings  of  various 
disciplines,  each  of  which — from  a  dif- 
ferent angle — throws  light  on  human 
behavior.  JACKSON  TOBY 

Research  Associate 
Laboratory  of  Social  Relations 
Harvard  University 

TWO  SIDES  TO  A  TEACHER'S  DESK, 
by  Max  S.  Marshall.  Macmillan  #3 

OBVIOUSLY,  THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  THE 
teacher's  desk  are  the  students'  side 
and  the  teacher's  side.  Because  he  so 
keenly  feels  that  the  teacher's  side  has 
been  given  the  lion's  share  of  attention 
and  emphasis  through  the  years,  Profes- 
sor Marshall  attempts  to  restore  the 
balance  by  shifting  the  stress  to  the  stu- 
dents' side.  In  this  lively,  irreverent, 
and  highly  compact  study,  he  touches 
upon  every  major  aspect  of  educational 
goals  and  procedures.  With  considerable 
gusto,  he  pricks  some  of  the  most  highly 
inflated  and  cherished  balloons  of  the 


pedagogical  specialists.  He  has  a  num- 
ber of  incisive  things  to  say  about  high- 
sounding  educational  goals,  about  lec- 
tures, textbooks,  recitations,  seminars, 
laboratory  techniques,  notebooks,  class 
discussions,  examinations,  grading  sys- 
tems, and  teaching  attitudes  in  general. 
As  for  goals,  Dr.  Marshall  (who  has 
taught  bacteriology  at  the  University  of 


California  for  the  past  twenty-seven 
years)  believes  that  they  should  be  cut 
to  workable  size.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  the  schools  on  any  level  to  produce 
learned  persons  or  good  American  citi- 
zens, or  seekers  of  the  better  life.  The 
basic  goal,  he  thinks,  should  be  "to  help 
students  to  help  themselves,  each  with 
his  own  set  of  qualities,  his  own  back- 
ground of  family  and  neighborhood,  his 
own  inherited  and  acquired  philosophy 
and  whatever  particular  future  may  be 
his." 

As  far  as  the  various  types  of  teach- 
ing techniques  and  procedures  are  con- 
cerned, Dr.  Marshall  finds  merits  and 
defects  in  all  of  them.  The  main  thing 
is  to  break  down  the  barriers  between 
teachers  and  students,  to  overthrow  the 
pedagogical  dynasty  and  tyranny,  to 
stress  the  teaching  of  students  rather 
than  of  subject  matter,  and  to  treat  the 
student  as  a  distinct  individual  whose 
dignity,  intelligence,  and  good  will  are 
at  all  times  to  be  presumed  and  to  be 
respected. 

In  the  matter  of  examinations,  grad- 
ing, and  evaluation  in  general,  Dr.  Mar- 
shall is  particularly  emphatic.  He  vigor- 
ously opposes  purely  factual  objective 
types  of  examinations.  He  finds  little 
or  no  educational  justification  for  the 
customary  percentage  or  letter  systems 
of  grading  with  their  consequent  dis- 
criminatory rating  of  students. 

Despite  the  familiar  and  even  platitu- 
dinous ring  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
book,  the  main  thesis,  as  well  as  the 
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specific  application,  is  basically  sound 
and  worthy  of  frequent  and  forceful 
reiteration,  particularly  in  as  fresh  and 
stimulating  a  manner  as  we  have  here. 
By  and  large,  the  principles  are  excel- 
lent, but  I  submit  that  they  are  pos- 
sible of  application  only  in  a  small  school 
or  college  where  the  student-teacher 
ratio  is  low  enough  to  permit  individua- 
lized instruction  and  guidance.  Basically, 
Dr.  Marshall's  whole  thesis  is  another 
confirmation  of  the  old  adage  that  the 
ideal  university  is  a  log  with  a  student 
at  one  end  and  Mark  Hopkins  at  the 
other.  HOWARD  W.  HINTZ 

Brooklyn  College 

WATER— OR   YOUR   LIFE,   by   Arthur 
H.  Carhart.   Lippincott.  0.50 

ERE      IS      A      TIMELY      BOOK     WITH      A 

somewhat  startling  title.  Making 
no  claim  to  literary  style,  it  presents  the 
water  problems  of  this  country  clearly 
and  concisely,  with  much  corroborative 
data. 

We  learned  in  elementary  school  that 
approximately  three  quarters  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  covered  with  water.  It 
would  seem  somewhat  paradoxical  then 
to  talk  about  a  shortage  of  water,  but 
most  of  the  surface  water  is  sea  water 
and  unusable  for  domestic  and  most 
industrial  purposes,  and  the  ground 
water  is  limited  in  amount,  and  in  some 
areas  is  entirely  unavailable.  To  freshen 
sea  water  to  make  it  usable  costs  some- 
thing like  $5  a  pint,  by  present  known 
methods.  It  requires  some  1,300  gallons 
a  day  properly  to  feed,  clothe,  shelter 
and  make  reasonably  comfortable  the 
average  individual.  Industry  uses  im- 
mense amounts  of  water.  For  instance, 
it  requires  85,000  gallons  to  produce  one 
ton  of  rubber  and  65,000  gallons  to  make 
one  ton  of  steel. 

The  problem,  as  a  whole,  is  to  get 
usable  water  to  locations  where  it  is 
needed.  Southern  California  transports 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  to  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  350  miles,  but  there 
is  a  distance  limit  as  to  what  can  be 
done  economically.  The  water  problem 
is  very  complex  and  some  phases  of  it 
affect  us  all. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems 
which  Mr.  Carhart  presents  in  his  very 
comprehensive  book  is  that  of  the  pol- 
lution of  streams  and  rivers  and  the 
effect  on  human  health  and  on  wild  life. 
This  is  particularly  timely  in  view  of 
the  recent  estimates  at  the  annual  na- 
tional convention  of  sanitary  engineers 
that  it  will  require  an  expenditure  of 
not  less  than  $9,000,000,000  to  eliminate 
the  health  danger  to  urban  dwellers  in 
answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 


the  United  States,  because  of  water  con- 
tamination. 

Water  pollution  has  destroyed  the  sal- 
mon industry  on  several  rivers  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  it  menaces  other 
rivers.  Similarly,  oyster  beds  around 
Long  Island  have  been  ruined. 

In  a  chapter  entitled,  "Our  Rivers  Be 
Dammed"  the  author  criticizes  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  for  some  of  its 
projects  and  charges  that  one  proposal 
would  take  irrigation  water  across  moun- 
tain ranges  at  a  capital  cost  of  $10,000 
per  irrigated  acre.  Since  the  landowners- 
cannot  pay  any  such  sum  it  must  come 
from  excessive  charges  to  hydroelectric 
users  or  from  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 
Probably  the  latter. 

Mr.  Carhart  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  answer  to  the  water  problem 
is  to  be  found  in  the  elimination  of 
overlapping  government  bureaus  and 
agencies,  and  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
structive, integrated  national  water 
policy.  PAUL  BESTOR 

Vice-president  and  Director, 
Friends  of  the  Land 

PEACE  CAN  BE  WON,  by  Paul  G.  Hoff- 
man.  Doubleday.   #2.50 

PAUL  HOFFMAN  is  A  MAN  OF  MUCH 
heart  and  much  head,  but  I  de- 
voutly wish  he  had  in  writing  more  pf 
the  evangelist.  He  missed  the  chance  j 
to  pull  each  American  out  of  his  chair 
to  say  "Let's  go!  Here  is  the  way  to- 
wage the  peace  and  I'm  enlisting!" 

Little  that  he  says  here  differs  from 
what  the  well-informed  average  Amer- 
ican knows.     Mr.  Hoffman's  metamor-  ] 
phosis  from  isolationism  to  a  belief  that  j 
as  Americans  we  are  destiny's  children, 
is  not  unique. 

His  great  gift  as  a  "super  salesman" 
shows  in  his  eighth  chapter — the  best  in 
the  book,  in  this  reviewer's  estimation. 
However,  he  seems  to  admit  that  the 
Russians  so  far  are  "super-super  sales- 
men" even  though  they  have  nothing  to 
sell  but  the  "hollow  cake  of  the  Big 
Lie,"  whereas  we  have  bread,  butter, 
electric  plants,  weapons,  and  so  on. 

The  suggestion  that  the  time  has  come 
for  an  Overseas  Economic  Administra- 
tion of  cabinet  rank  in  our  government 
to  unite  all  government  agencies  operat- 
ing abroad  is  sound.  Mr.  Hoffman  says 
too  little  about  our  world  development 
program  for  helping  people  help  them- 
selves in  the  direction  of  private  industry 
rather  than  through  government  control 
or  direction.  As  a  "practical"  person  he 
might  have  feared  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  making  people  around  the 
world  conscious  of  their  right  to  man- 
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age  their  own  economic  lives!  He  missed 
the  opportunity  to  show  how  the  United 
States,  with  "bigness  and  greatness" 
could  move  faster  toward  the  goal  the 
people  of  Europe  want. 

His  analysis  of  ••the  approach  to  the 
problems  of  Asia  and  Europe  as  dif- 
ferent, shows  how  fast  and  how  well  he 
has  learned  that  difference.  I  wish  that 
the  administration  had  realized  that  in 
dealing  with  Nationalist  China  it  was 
more  important  to  provide  seeds  and 
simple  agricultural  tools  than  to  provide 
military  goods. 

Mr.  Hoffman's  success  in  working  out 
the  European  Payments  Union  under 
EGA  guidance  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that 
will  win  the  peace.  But  he  is  not  bold 
enough  to  point  out  here  that  it  will 
take  tens  of  billions  to  unite  Europe,  and 
that  those  tens  of  billions  are  the  finest 
investment  we  could  make.  He  does 
point  out,  but  without  sufficient  em- 
phasis, that  money  alone  cannot  turn  the 
trick.  It  will  take  money,  manpower, 
know-how,  materials  and  military  might, 
all  concentrated  on  the  job.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  a  foreign  economic  ad- 
ministration that  will  really  win  the 
peace,  it  must  have  men  who  are  as  well 
compensated  in  this  work  as  they  would 
be  in  private  enterprise.  Mr.  Hoffman's 
type  is  what  we  need.  His  book  should 
be  read.  BENJAMIN  A.  JAVITS 

New  Yor/t  and  Washington  Attorney 

IDEAS  AND  MEN,  The  Story  of  Western 
Thought,  by  Crane  Brinton.  Prentice- 
Hall.  $6 

THIS  IS  TOO  RICH,  REPLETE,  AND  RE- 
warding  a  book  to  have  justice  done 
it  in  a  brief  notice.  The  best  testimony 
to  the  wealth  of  absorbing  detail  in  the 
colorful  threads  of  its  sweeping  tapestry 
is  to  advise  the  reader  to  acquire  and  en- 
joy it.  For  here  is  a  mellow  scholar's 
narrative  of  the  intellectual  history  of 
Western  Europe  from  Greece  to  today, 
not  solely  as  the  work  of  great  minds 
but  as  reflected  in  the  life  and  values  of 
the  peoples  in  a  social  context. 

The  paragraph  in  which  the  author 
advances  his  thesis  begins  with  these 
words,  "This  book  will  try  to  show  that 
in  the  course  of  the  last  two  thousand 
years  Western  intellectuals  have  helped 
to  build  up  very  high  standards  of  the 
good  life  and  rational  conduct.  ..." 

Professional  historians  may  find  spe- 
cific interpretations  to  which  they  may 
take  exception;  but  these  are  relatively 
unimportant  for  the  adult  lay  reader. 
For  this  is,  in  effect,  a  college  course 
to  open  for  adults  the  windows  of  the 
mind  upon  the  antecedents  of  our  most 


precious  ideals  and  values.  For  me  the 
book  offers,  perhaps,  its  richest  rewards 
in  the  four  final  chapters  which  relate 
the  upbuilding  of  moral  values  to  our 
present  moral  state  and  its  familiar 
dilemmas.  Many  may  feel  this  conclud- 
ing discussion  is,  to  use  the  author's 
words,  too  realistic  and  pessimistic.  But 
it  is  honest  and  forthright  beyond  most 
such  studies,  and  the  conclusions  grow 
out  of  a  perspective  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  As  a  monument  to  what  the 
West  has  achieved  intellectually  and 
spiritually,  and  as  a  disturber  of  com- 
placency about  the  absolute  Tightness  of 
the  West's  attainments,  this  volume 
towers  among  today's  intellectual  formu- 
lations. Unquestionably,  here  is  a  major 
offering.  Uncritical  acceptance  of  every- 
thing is  unlikely;  but  readers  will  be 
aroused  to  inquiry  into  preconceptions. 
ORDWAY  TEAD 

Chairman,  Board  of  Higher  Education 
New  Yor/^  City 

CHRISTIAN  AND  JEWS:  A  Psycho- 
analytic Study,  by  Rudolph  M.  Loewen- 
stein,  M.D.  International  Universities 
Press.  #3.25 

JEW-HATE  AS  A  SOCIOLOGICAL 
PROBLEM,  by  Peretz  Bernstein.  Philoso- 
phical Library.  #3.75 

IT  WAS  NOT  LONG  AGO  THAT  THE  GOVERN- 
ment  of  Germany  marched  some  six 
million  Jews  off  to  the  death  camps  and 
within  the  space  of  a  few  short  years 
succeeded  in  wiping  out  close  to  40 
percent  of  the  world  population  of  this 
group.  Research  has  not  disclosed  any 
comparable  act  of  mass  extermination  at 
any  time  in  history. 

With  the  disappearance  of  Hitler  and 
the  Nazis,  in  fact  if  not  in  spirit,  the 
widespread  revelation  of  the  full  magni- 
ture  of  their  crimes  has  been  a  blow  to 
the  conscience  of  the  world.  As  one  of 
the  results,  scholars  in  many  fields,  and 
many  intelligent  laymen  as  well,  have 
been  prompted  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  phenomenon  of  anti-Semitism,  a 
form  of  social  disease  which  has  per- 
sisted down  the  centuries  to  the  present 
moment,  with  signs  of  continuing. 

Under  review  are  two  attempts  to 
penetrate  to  the  "why"  of  anti-Semitism. 
They  represent  separate  approaches,  one 
psychoanalytical  and  the  other  sociologi- 
cal and,  as  might  be  expected,  there  are 
areas  in  which  they  overlap.  Both  books 
share  the  distinction  of  having  been 
published  originally  in  Europe. 

"Christians  and  Jews"  was  published 

recently  in  France,  the  country  in  which 

Dr.  Loewenstein,  now  president  of  the 

New    York    Psychoanalytical    Institute, 

(Continued  on  page  367) 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


CASEWORKER.  Opening  for  experienced  grad- 
uate caseworker  in  established  multiple  service 
agency.  Limited  but  varied  case  load.  Pro- 
fessional supervision.  Salary  dependent  on 
training  and  experience.  Annual  increments 
based  on  evaluation.  Retirement  and  Social 
Security  Recently  revised  statement  person- 
nel policies  available  on  request.  Write  Rose- 
mary Antin,  Jewish  Social  Service,  291  State 
St.,  Albany  10,  N.  Y. 


CASEWORKERS.  Graduate  accredited  school. 
For  child-placing  division  and  for  family  di- 
vision. Qualified  supervisors.  Psychiatric  con- 
sultation program.  Pleasant  working  condi- 
tions. Salary  range  $2976-S3708  plus  $20  a 
month  cost-of-Hving.  Apply  to  General  Di- 
rector. Catholic  Social  Service,  1825  Mission 
Street,  San  Francitco  3,  California. 


CASEWORKER  with  skill  in  direct  work  with 
troubled  children  and  an  interest  in  both 
homefinding  and  intake  for  child  placing  pro- 

§ram.    Good   supervision.    Colorful    community, 
alary     depends     on     extent     experience     plus 
training.  Children's  Service  Bureau,  127  N.W. 
2nd    Street,    Miami,    Fla. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKER— Private  mul- 
tiple function  child-placing  agency.  Reason- 
able caseloads  and  good  personnel  practices. 
Graduate  social  work  training  required.  Salary 
range  $2800-$3900,  depending  on  training  and 
experience.  Member  CWL.  Write  N.  W. 
Ackerson,  Children's  Service  League,  730  E. 
Vine  St.,  Springfield,  111. 


CASEWORKER,  for  merged  family  and  chil- 
dren's agency.  Good  salary  according^  to 
training  and  experience.  Excellent  supervision 
and  personnel  practices.  Write  Family  and 
Children's  Service,  313  Southeast  Second 
Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 


CASEWORKER:  Immediate  opening  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  case  worker  with  or  with- 
out experience  in  small  non-sectarian  family 
agency.  Developing  case  work  program.  Super- 
vision. Salary  dependent  on  qualifications. 
Agency  within  easy  reach  of  Poconos,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  City.  Write  Camille 
Killian,  Family  Service,  130  South  Fourth, 
Easton,  Pa. 


CASEWORKER:  Non-sectarian  family  and 
children's  agency.  Full  professional  training 
required.  Good  personnel  practices,  super- 
vision, psychiatric  consultation.  Varied  case- 
load. Salary  related  to  qualifications.  Agency 
within  commuting  distance  New  York  City. 
Write  Family  Service,  136  Washington  Street, 
Paterson  1,  N.  J. 


SENIOR  CASEWORKER.  Responsibility  for 
stimulating  boarding  home  applications,  screen- 
ing applicants,  home  studies,  and  development 
of  educational  program  for  foster  parents. 
Iowa  Children's  Home  Society,  206  Savings 
&  Loan  Building,  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION is  expanding  to  provide  services  in 
special  units  for  military  personnel  and  war 
production  workers  in  the  emergency.  Quali- 
fied caseworkers,  supervisors,  and  Unit  airec- 
tors  needed.  Also  recruiting  applicants  for 
executive  and  case  supervisors'  vacancies  as 
they  occur  in  member  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  Qualifications  include  MSW  and  ex- 
perience in  casework  agency  with  some  admin- 
istrative or  supervisory  responsibility.  Write 
National  Travelers  Aid  Association,  425 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  16. 


CASEWORKER — Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  a  multiple  service  family 
agency  in  a  growing  community.  Opportunity 
for  work  with  Board  and  other  lay  groups. 
Speaking  knowledge  Yiddish  or  German  de- 
sirable. Appointment  salary  dependent  upon 
training  and  experience.  Salary  range  $2700 
to  $4000.  Write  Director,  Jewish  Family  Serv- 
ice, 1817  Pocahontas  Street,  Dallas  1,  Texas. 


CASEWORKER  ...  for  Texas  Lutheran  agency 
.  .  .  child  placement  services.  Good  salary, 
plus  housing,  and  travel  expenses.  Car  nec- 
essary. Begin  September  1.  Lutheran  Wel- 
fare Society,  332  West  Craig  PI.,  San  Antonio 
12,  Texas. 


WANTED — Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries ;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential, 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 


VACANCY  for  caseworker  with  graduate  train- 
ing in  private  agency.  Limited  caseload.  Psy- 
chiatric consultation.  Richmond  Children's 
Aid  Spciety,  Allison  Building,  Richmond  19, 
Virginia. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER,  man  or 
woman,  for  Child  Guidance  Clinic,,  must  be 
graduate  of  accredited  school  of  social  work. 
Some  work  with  adult  psychiatric  inpatients 
if  interested.  Student  unit,  medical  school 
affiliation,  resident  psychiatrists,  good  salary 
and  working  conditions.  Write  Mrs.  Jean  C. 
Chambers,  Director  of  Social  Service,  42  N. 
Dunlap  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 


SUPERVISOR.  Graduate  accredited  school  plus 
supervisory  experience.  For  child-placing  divi- 
sion. Psychiatric  consultation  program.  Pleas- 
ant working  conditions.  Salary  range  from 
$3,516  to  $4,392  plus  $20  a  month  cost-of- 
living.  Apply  to  General  Director,  Catholic 
Social  Service,  1825  Mission  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco 3,  California. 


CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS  needed  in 
public  agency  handling  adoptions,  foster  home 
placements.  Must  have  completed  four  quar- 
ters graduate  study  in  recognized  school  of 
social  work  including  600  hours  supervised 
field  work  and  two  years  case  work  experience. 
Starting  salary  $3,072.  Write  County  Welfare 
Director,  27  E.  Vermijo,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 


CASEWORKER:  Immediate  opening  for  begin- 
ning professionally  trained  female  case  worker 
in  Jewish  children's  institution.  Psychiatric 
and  psychological  consultation.  Salary  $3,150. 
Write  Ralph  Abramson,  Pride  of  Judea  Chil- 
dren's Home.  1000  Dumont  Avenue,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 


Opening-  in  colorful  resort  city  for  caseworker 
with  Master's  Degree  in  social  work.  Ex- 
cellent personnel  practices.  Salary  range, 
$3000-$4000.  Salary  dependent  upon  experi- 
ence. Write  Margaret  Thomason,  Executive 
Director,  Travelers  Aid  Society,  127  N.W. 
2nd  St.,  Miami,  Florida. 


CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR— Institution  for 
Children.  Good  personnel  policies,  salary  to 
$4,800  depending  on  qualifications.  Write : 
Methodist  Children's  Home,  Selma,  Alabama. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR— NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 

Salary  ranee  S309.5S  tu  J373.75.  plus  125.00  month  cost-of-livmz  bonus.  Administration  mental  health 
program  on  Island  of  Kaual,  a  rural  county  of  30,000  population  (45  nun.  flying  tune  from  Honolulu) 
under  Territorial  P8W  Administrator.  Preparing  monthly  clinics  for  trareiing  psychiatrist,  community  m.n. 
education,  consultation  to  social  agencies,  opportunity  to  teach  m.h.  university  extension  course.  Work 
Integrated  with  active  public  health  program  under  Health  Dept. 

Qualificationt :  Graduate,  PSfP  major,  4  years  projesiional  experience 
2  yean  in  child  guidance,  I  in  tupervuion,  or  combination 


Bureau  of  Mjntal  Hygiene 
Department  of  Health 


e/o  University  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Or.  John  G.  Lynn  IV.  Chief 

Community  Menial  Hygiene  prooram.  Including  guidance  cllnlct  tor  both 
adults  and  children  under  territorial  auspices. 


WOMAN  SUPERINTENDENT  presently  em  I 
ployed,  available  Sept.  1st,  interested  in  wort  I 
with  Dependent  Children.  9180  Survey. 


WOMAN,  fiftyish,  single,  presently  employed  a:  I 
executive  of  settlement,  desires  position  irl 
work  with  aged.  Experienced  in  all  phases  o  I 
settlement  work,  and  with  all  the  variouil 
groups  of  people  who  make  up  American  so- 1 
ciety.  AB  Mather  College,  WRU.  919^ 
Survey. 


DIRECTOR   or    superintendent — man   now    em 
ployed    as    director    of    successful    boys'    home  I 
seeks  fresh  and  challenging  opportunity.   Out 
standing    record    as    administrator,    fund-raisei 
and    in    public   relations.    Especially    interested  I 
in  agency  needing  new  vitality.   9175   Survey.  I 


GRADUATE  CASEWORKER  seeking  4  da> 
week  position  in  N  Y  C.  One  year  post] 
graduate  experience.  7%  years  experience] 
prior  to  degree.  Specialized  in  Family  Case-l 
work  and  Child  Welfare.  Also  experience  in] 
Administration,  Group  Work,  and  work  with 
Immigrants.  Telephone  TWining  7-3211). 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  medium-sized 
Jewish  Home  for  Aged  in  the  East,  and  wife 
with  broad  social  welfare  background,  man 
capable  administrator  with  12  years  institu- 
tional experience,  also  experienced  in  fund- 
raising  and  public  relations,  wishes  to  make 
change.  Available  Sept.  1,  1952.  Write  919C| 
Survey. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

ALASKA 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Positions  now  available  for  profession- 
ally qualified  Social  Workers: 

Research  Statistician 
Foster  Care  Consultant 
District  Representative 
Child  Welfare  Worker 

Some  of  these  positions  should  appeal 
especially  to  men.  Wives  of  men  who 
are  employed  will  find  many  interesting 
work  opportunities  in  other  professions! 
and  in  secretarial  positions.  Openings 
available  all  classifications  from  time  to 
time. 

Beginning  salaries  start  from  $4,680.00 
to  $5,934.00,  with  annual  increases. 

Progressive  personnel  policies,  including 
Staff  Conferences,  educational  leave,  and 
30  work  days  annual  vacation. 

Positions  now  available  for  professionally 
Staff  Conferences,  educational  leave,  and 
30  work  days  annual  vacation. 

Alaska  Merit  System  provides  for  trans- 
fer of  comparable  Civil  Service  Status. 

For  application  blanks  and  information 
write  via  airmail,  stating  qualifications,  to 

ALASKA   DEPARTMENT   OF 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Box  2781  Juneau,  Alaska 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display 50c    per    line 

!Von-di*pluy lOc    per    word 

Minimum    Charge      .      SJ.OO    per    insertion 
Discounts   .      .      .      1O%   on  six   insertions 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 

The     Survey 
112   East   19  Street  New   York  3 
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THE  SURVEY 


We  can  supply  any  book  in-print 
and  out-of-print  on 

HEALTH,  DIET,  VEGETARIANISM 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

tad  kindred  suhjerts.   Send  for  FREE  list  of  DK>- 
creuire  health  book*. 

THE  HEALTH  GUILD.  Dept.  S 

117  West  48th  St.  Dept.  S  New  York  19 

P.S.  Send  25c  for  sample  copy 

"American   Vegetarian."  


KEYSTONE  Personnel  Associates 

1  East  42  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Beatrice   Roulston — Mu.   2-7575 

Opportunities  in  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Community  Organizations  and  Social 
Welfare  Agencies. 


NEW     DIRECTIONS     AGENCY 

Personnel  Consultants 

Zalaine  HULL,  own«r 


'XT* 
/  *S...# 

\ 


New  York   18,   N.   Y. 
Wisconsin   7-6436 


3ERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 

PLATE  EMBOSSING 

LIST  MAINTENANCE 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


ick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATED 
53   PARK   PLACE— NEW   YORK 

Telephone  —  Barclay  7-9633 


SPECIAL  ISSUES-BACK  NUMBERS 

Calling  America  Series.  .30c  ea. 
Segregation 

Right  of  All  People  to  Know 
Education  for  Our  Time 
Food 

™E  SURVEY 

112  E.  1 9  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  page  365) 
had  been  practicing  psychoanalysis  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  is  a  sober  and 
interesting  attempt  to  give  a  psychia- 
trist's interpretation  of  the  roots  of  anti- 
Semitism,  illuminated  toward  the  end 
by  the  author's  opinion  that  Judaism  and 
Christianity  spring  essentially  from  the 
same  roots,  have  ultimately  the  same 
social  ideas,  and  must  unite  against  anti- 
Semitism  for  the  general  good  of  man- 
kind. It  constitutes  an  intelligent  reply 
to  some  of  the  oversimplifications  of 
those  students  in  the  field  who  stress 
the  economic  factors  in  the  hatred  of 
the  Jew.  Thoroughly  intelligible,  it  of- 
fers many  shrewd  insights  into  a 
mechanism  for  which  there  should  be 
no  room  in  a  world  that  calls  itself 
civilized. 

"Jew-Hate  as  a  Sociological  Problem" 
was  originally  published  in  1926  in  Ger- 
many. Written  by  the  current  head  of 
the  General  Zionist  Organization  in 
Israel,  it  now  appears  in  this  country 
for  the  first  time.  Dr.  Bernstein's  ex- 
amination of  the  sociological  aspects  of 
anti-Semitism  is  exhaustive  (and  ex- 
hausting) and  the  style,  whether  of  the 
translator  or  the  original  author,  gets  in 
the  way  of  the  sense  with  some  of  the 
most  heavy-footed  prose  ever  put  be- 
tween covers.  This  is  too  bad,  because 
in  trying  to  show  the  importance  of  anti- 
Semitism  as  a  "group"  (as  distinct 
from  an  "individual")  manifestation,  the 
author  makes  some  perceptive  points. 
These  points,  however,  tend  to  be 
drowned  in  a  sluggish  flow  of  leaden 
language  which  may  keep  all  but  the 
most  tenacious  from  finishing  the  book. 

Anti-Semitism  is  a  problem  which 
does  not  affect  Jews  alone,  and  its  reper- 
cussions continue  to  be  felt  throughout 
most  of  the  world.  An  understanding 
of  the  roots  of  the  problem  can  help 
reduce  its  virulence,  and  books  can  be 
a  major  weapon  in  such  a  cause.  But 
before  a  book  can  teach  understanding 
it  must  be  understandable.  On  this  level, 
Dr.  Loewenstein  gets  high  marks.  Dr. 
Bernstein,  unfortunately,  does  not. 

BENJAMIN  R.  EPSTEIN 
Executive  Director, 
Anti-Defamation  League,  New  Yor^  City 

THE  SOVIET  IMAGE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES— A  Study  in  Dis- 
tortion, by  Frederick  C.  Barghoorn.  Har- 
court,  Brace.  $4 

ENMITY      MAKES      FOR      MISREPRESENTA- 
tion.    We  also  are  subject  to  a  bom- 
bardment of  slanted  news  and  of  inter- 
pretations  that   substitute   abuse   for   in- 
telligent appraisal.     But  a  Russian  who 


Classified  Cues 

Brownstone  office  of  recognized  social  agency 
in  East  70's,  Manhattan,  available  for  eve- 
ning meetings  of  non-profit  group  4  nights  a 
week,  on  annual  basis.  9195  Survey. 


EDITOR,  extensive  Federal  Government  and 
social  work  experience  in  publicity  and  writ- 
ing, will  prepare  or  revise  reports  and  articles 
or  edit  periodical.  Fee  basis.  9177  Survey. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies. 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busy  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greely  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 
Tremont  Station,  New  York  57. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,    Groceries.    Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


It's  Quick  Easy  Fun  To  Learn  A  Language 
By  Linguaphone  Conversational  Method.  At 
home,  in  leisure  time,  quickly,  easily,  correctly 
master  French,  German,  Russian,  Asiatic — 
any  of  29  languages.  Send  for  FREE  book. 
Approved  for  VETERANS'  Training.  LIN- 
GUAPHONE INSTITUTE,  5708  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20. 


McKAY    ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19  Street       New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Consultants  on  Service  to  the  Blind 

Consultation  service  on  a  fee  basis  for 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  Institutions  for 
the  Aged,  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 
Advice  on  program  planning,  case  consult- 
ation service  and  community  organization 
of  service  to  the  blind. 


YOU   CAN   EASILY  MEET  THE  HIGH  COST  OF 
MEAT   AND    FOOD    WITH 

"314  MEATLESS  DISHES,  or  BETTER 
FOOD  AT  LESS  COST" 

Economical — Nutritious — Healthful  Tested  recipes  for 
tasty  dishes  In  great  variety  In  which  protein  values 
equal  to  meat  are  substituted.  Nutritionally  scientific. 
at  great  savings.  $1.15  Postpaid. 

THE    HEALTH   GUILD 

1 17  West  48th  St..  Dent  S,  New  York,  19 

P.S.    Send    for    FREE    list   of   progressive   health    books. 


DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROCESS 
IN  FAMILY  COUNSELING 

Evolving  Concepts  through  Practice 

Edited  by  M.  Robert  Gomberg 
and  Frances  T.  Levinson 

Caseworkers,  supervisors,  psychiatrists, 
others  contribute  to  this  presentation  of 
current  philosophy  and  practice  in  Jew- 
ish Family  Service  of  New  York.  Major 
divisions  of  the  book:  diagnosis  and 
process,  family  counseling  illustrated, 
counseling  and  psychiatry,  supervision 
and  staff  training,  research,  illustration 
of  family  life  education.  $3.75 

Write  today  for  publications  catalog 

FAMILY  SERVICE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA 

192  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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DIRECTORY    OF    ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mri.  Irving  M.  Engel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries ; 
clinics;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped ;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES — Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris ; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OP 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  field*  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


NATIONAL    HOUSING    CONFERENCE, 

1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa 
tion  to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE     NATIONAL     SOCIETY     FOR     CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 

11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Gerard  M.  Ungaro,  President;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  itt  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  is  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone MUrrayhill  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  o*  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  center*.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel.  It  maintains  a 
year-round  program  of  public  information 
and  education  about  the  disease. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  58  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  pubjic 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York  10.  WAtkms  4-0505. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.    WA    9-6200. 

MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 

Every  day  9   A.M.  to  4   P.M. 

Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 

Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.   5:30  to  8  P.M. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutioni,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 


tries  to  learn  about  us  must  surmount  a 
twofold  handicap.  The  picture  he  gets 
of  America  is  distorted  by  deliberate 
falsification  and  also  by  incapacity  to 
see  the  truth  among  the  very  people 
who  direct  the  distribution  of  informa- 
tion. For,  though  they  have  much  fuller 
access  to  the  facts  of  American  life  than 
any  of  us  has  to  those  of  life  in  Russia, 
those  who  shape  public  opinion  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  betrayed  by  their  own 
mind-warping  creed.  The  absoluteness 
of  their  rule  over  the  instruments  of 
communication  is  reinforced  by  the  ban 
on  discussion.  Nor  does  truthfulness, 
under  their  creed  have  the  meaning 
which,  ideally  at  least,  it  has  for  most 
of  us. 

Caricatures  of  capitalist  society  were 
common  in  the  publications  of  certain 
left-wing  parties,  not  in  Russia  alone, 
before  the  Bolsheviks  came  to  power. 
Today,  improvements  in  working  and 
living  conditions,  in  the  administration 
of  dependencies,  in  the  status  of  women, 


in  health  and  well-being,  either  are  not 
seen  at  all  or  are  discounted  with  exag- 
gerated tales  of  mental  enslavement. 

Similarly,  the  Kremlin's  effort  to  wean 
the  Russian  people  from  an  exaggerated 
admiration  for  foreign  culture  products 
is  not  new.  It  was  evident  half  a 
century  ago,  both  in  the  upper  classes 
and  among  the  carriers  of  the  incipient 
revolution. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  are  not  as  cool  and  con- 
fident in  their  position  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States  as  they  are  sometimes 
thought  to  be.  The  gains  in  social  re- 
construction, as  seen  from  their  stand- 
point, are  endangered  by  a  new  unity 
of  hostile  forces  under  American  leader- 
ship; but  with  their  tendency  to  over- 
simplify and  personalize  these  forces 
they  often  miss  their  meaning.  And 
they  may  really  be  unable  to  see  the 
inconsistency  between  their  avowed  con- 
cern for  peace  and  their  preparations 
for  aggressive  war. 


The  presentation  of  all  these  strains, 
and  others,  with  much  illustrative  detail, 
is  masterly.  Especially  interesting  also 
are  the  facts  which  the  author  has 
brought  together  about  the  actual  state 
of  public  opinion  in  Russia,  for  the  most 
part  ascertained  by  him  in  person  while 
he  was  press  attache  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Moscow  (up  to  1947).  These 
facts  do  not  warrant  the  expectation  of 
an  early  revolt  against  faked  information 
or  censorship,  and  certainly  not  of  a 
revolt  against  the  Soviet  regime  as  such; 
but  they  encourage  the  belief  that  the 
man  in  the  street  reacts  quite  normally 
to  the  combination  of  what  he  hears, 
what  he  experiences,  and  what  he  hopes 
for. 

A  chapter  outlining  an  American 
program  for  counteracting  the  anti- 
American  propaganda  of  the  Kremlin 
is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  this 
excellent  study.  BRUNO  LASKER 

Author  of  'Democracy  Through  Dis- 
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SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Richmond  Professional  Institute 

of  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary 

*  *    * 

Graduate  Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work 

*  *    * 

Fall  Semester  Begins  September  21,  1951 

Applications  now  being  received.    Catalogue  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

*  *     * 

For  further  information,  write  to 

The  Director,  901  West  Franklin  Street 

Richmond  20,  Virginia 


THE  FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Social  Welfare 


Graduate    Professional    Program    Leading    to   the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Social  Work 

Fall   Semester  Begins  September  20,    1951 

Limited    Number   of  Scholarships  and   Fellowships 

Available  for  Well  Qualified  Students 

******* 

For  Information  and  Catalogue,  write  to 

The  Dean.  School  of  Social  Welfare 
The  Florida  State  University 
Tallahassee,  Florida 


Untoersittp  of  Cfncago 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
ACADEMIC     YEAR     1951 

Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving    complete    program    and    requirements   for 
admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

2  East  9 1st  Street 

New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

TRafalgar  6-6300 


COURSES  FOR  PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

WINTER  SEMESTER 
September  24,  1951        February  2,  1952 

The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
offers  a  program  of  graduate  courses  for 
practitioners  and  volunteers  in  social  work 
and  the  related  professions.  Full  information 
about  the  program,  admission  requirements, 
hours,  and  fees  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Registration  dates  for  part-time  students: 
September  4th  to  15th,  1951. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

School  of  Social  Work 
PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 

Applications  for  the  Autumn  semester 
1 95 1 ,  now  being  accepted. 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 

314  Lincoln  Hall  Urbana,  Illinois 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51  Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  Man. 
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New  Guided  Missile  Takes  Off This  newest  anti-aircraft  missile,  soaring  upward  on  its 

supersonic  flight,  is  launched,  steered  and  exploded  by  electronic  control.  These  powerful  missiles  blast  high- 
flying enemy  aircraft  out  of  the  sky.  The  control  devices  were  developed  by  the  Bell  System's  research  and 
manufacturing  units  — the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and  Western  Electric  Company  —  working  together 
in  traditionally  close  relationship.  This  guided  missile  assignment  for  the  Army  Ordnance  Corps 
is  just  one  of  many  important  military  projects  now  entrusted  to  the  Bell  Telephone  System. 


Letters  from  Survey  Readers 


Social  Work  Unions 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  just  happened 
across  the  May  issue  in  which  John  Fitch 
had  a  small  item  dealing  with  the  ousting 
of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade  Unions 
in  Social  Work  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  are  so  flimsy  as  to  fool  no 
one  except  those  who  wish  to  rationalize 
or  invent.  Both  the  Social  Service  Em- 
ployes Union  and  the  United  Public 
Workers  have  a  long  history  of  progress 
and  advance  for  social  workers  over  the 
years  in  the  agencies  where  they  have 
been  active.  They  are  now  quite  unpopu- 
lar, due  not  to  any  change  they  have 
themselves  made  but  to  a  change  in  the 
national  atmosphere.  Have  social  workers 
become  such  automatons  that  they  cannot 
understand  or  appreciate  independence  or 
militancy  in  professional  unionism? 

The  action  which  most  exposes  the  oust- 
ing of  these  two  genuine  unions  is  the 
simultaneous  action  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  granting  special  status  to  a  new 
"union"  known  as  the  "Community  and 
Social  Agency  Emloyees."  This  outfit, 
operating  almost  solely  on  a  program  of 
red-baiting,  is  known  to  most  social 
workers  in  New  York  who  are  in  any  way 
familiar  with  trade  unions,  as  a  manage- 
ment favored  group  which  will  use  any 
and  all  tactics  to  destroy  unions  which 
have  been  in  the  field  for  the  past  decade. 

It  is  more  than  frightening  when  a  pro- 
fessional body  ousts  the  two  largest  social 
work  unions  to  install  what  in  many  ways 
approaches  a  "company  union." 

The  voices  of  all  social  workers  should 
be  raised  to  demand  the  reinstatement  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  Trade  Unions  in 
Social  Work  to  the  same  privileges  en- 
joyed by  all  other  constituent  bodies. 
New  Yor^  FRANCIS  H.  TOUCHET 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Community  and  So- 
cial Agency  Employees  Union  (CSAE)  was 
chartered  by  the  CIO  in  March  1950  fol- 
lowing the  expulsion  of  UOPWA  from  the 
CIO. 

In  its  report  to  the  CIO  Executive  Board, 
the  trial  committee  declared  that  in  "fol- 
lowing the  twists  and  turns,  the  zigs  and 
zags,  of  the  Communist  Party  line  [the 
UOPWA]  has  prevented  itself  from  genu- 
inely representing  the  interests  of  the  white 
collar  workers  of  America.  It  has  failed  dis- 
mally to  organize  those  workers  and  most 
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of  the  few  that  it  has  organized  have  been 
driven  away  from  it  as  the  subservience  of 
the  union  to  the  Communist  Party  became 
more  obvious." 

In  the  year  and  a  half  since  it  was  char- 
tered, CSAE  has  scored  many  notable  gains 
in  the  working  conditions  of  its  several 
thousand  members  who  are  employed  by 
voluntary,  nonprofit  community  agencies. 
In  addition  to  winning  wage  increases,  so- 
cial security  coverage,  and  medical  and  hos- 
pitalization  benefits  for  its  members,  CSAE 
has  recently  won  adoption  by  two  major 
national  organizations  of  a  cost-of-living 
"escalator"  clause  to  protect  the  wage  gains 
made.  This  is  a  significant  pioneering  ad- 
vance in  our  field.  The  gains  which  we 
have  made  are  evidence  of  the  value  of 
unionism — and  particularly  of  democratic 
and  responsible  trade  unionism — to  the  pro- 
fessional, clerical,  and  maintenance  em- 
ployes in  our  field. 

President  HELEN  RAEBECK 

Community  and  Social 
Agency  Employees  Union,  CIO 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  action  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  referred  to  in  Mr.  Touchet's 


letter  was,  in  my  opinion  fully  justifiable 
on  the  basis  of  well  known  facts.  Both  the 
United  Office  and  Professional  Workers 
and  its  affiliate,  the  Social  Service  Employes 
Union  have  a  long  record  of  activities  and 
an  announced  philosophy  which  make  them 
questionable  partners  of  groups  dedicated 
to  social  work  principles.  Their  leadership 
has  not  been  above  misrepresentation  in 
efforts  to  gain  their  ends.  Their  irrespon- 
sibility was  indicated  by  their  attacks  on  the 
enemies  of  Hitler  before  the  Russian  in- 
vasion, and  their  change,  in  a  day,  to  ar- 
dent support  of  the  allies,  after  the  invasion. 
The  SSEU  leadership  revealed  its  attitude 
toward  democratic  principles  by  taking  the 
position  that  a  member  of  that  body  could 
not  withdraw  from  it — when,  as  a  result 
of  the  foregoing,  members  sought  to  sever 
their  relationship. 

Mr.  Touchet's  affirmations  that  the  SSEU 
has  not  changed,  and  his  intemperate  at- 
tack on  the  Community  and  Social  Agency 
Employees — made  without  specifications — 
do  nothing  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  action  taken  by  the  National 
Conference.  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

New 


More  About  "The  Bible  and  Public  Welfare' 


To  THE  EDITOR:  As  a  trained  social  worker, 
thirty  years  in  social  work,  and  still  longer 
in  church  work,  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
either  you  or  Dr.  Russell  J.  Clinchy  have 
done  too  well  in  your  discussion  of  "The 
Bible  and  Public  Welfare." 

Incidentally,  my  present  social  work  job 
includes  many  efforts  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween neighbors,  and  if  there  is  any  clear 
principle  for  peacemakers,  this  is  it:  that  in 
all  disputes  there  is  both  value  and  error 
on  both  sides. 

Now  here  is  point  number  one  for  the 
social  worker.  He  must  not  take  sides. 
He  must  not  be  caught  with  Dr.  Clinchy 
on  one  side  of  the  fence  and  himself  on 
the  other.  The  function  of  the  social 
worker  is  to  observe  and  understand  social 
relations  from  both  sides  of  any  relation- 
ship. 

As  a  second  point  for  social  workers,  I 
should  like  to  stress  again  that  relief  is 
not  by  itself  balanced  social  work.  The 
value  in  relief  is  only  "relative."  Relief 
can  work  much  social  harm. 

Point  number  three  I  should  like  to  make 
with  social  workers  is  that  the  church 
came  first.  We  arrive  at  social  truth  by 
comparing  personal  insights  and  our  best 
text  book  for  this  class  of  truth  is  still 
the  Bible,  whose  chief  claim  for  truth 


rests  in  the  fact  that  people  believe  it. 

Can  we  get  together? 
San   Diego,    Calif.          MERLIN    M.    PAINE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  wonder  why  your  article, 
"The  Bible  and  Public  Welfare,"  in  the 
June  issue,  did  not  name  the  real  sponsors 
of  the  "Foundation  for  Economic  Educa- 
tion." Is  it  not  commonly  known  that 
this  is  one  of  the  many  propaganda  media 
with  which  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  inundates  business,  schools, 
women's  organizations,  and  now  the 
clergy?  The  Foundation  is  not  a  "non- 
profit educational  institution,"  and  its  pur- 
pose certainly  is  not  "a  search  for  the 
truth  in  economics,  political  science,  and 
related  subjects."  I  know  that  is  what  its 
numerous  publications  say. 

We,  the  people,  are  just  as  surely  "taxed" 
by  this  expensive  propaganda  as  by  our 
government.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  expense  of  the  NAM  is  imposed  un- 
der false  pretenses  and  without  our  knowl- 
edge. In  my  case  it  is  paid  much  less 
willingly  than  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
government  of  which  I  am  a  part.  It  is 
particularly  irksome  to  be  forced  to  pay 
in  prices  for  the  NAM  campaign  to  laud 
their  variety  of  "free  enterprise"  and  to 
undermine,  in  an  almost  treasonable  man 
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ner,  our  government,  especially  its  "wel- 
fare" features  (as  if  the  general  welfare 
were  not  the  first  concern  of  government!). 
The  most  charitable  interpretation  of  Dr. 
Clinchy's  part  in  all  this  is  ignorance. 
Fortunately  the  general  public  is  less 
naive.  The  "Is  Anybody  Listening?"  article 
in  the  September,  1950  issue  of  Fortune 
shows  what  a  dim  view  even  many  NAM 
members  take  of  this  flood  of  material. 
We  hope  it  is  a  sign  of  desperation  that 
its  sponsors  are  calling  on  religion  for 
backing.  Dr.  Clinchy's  repeated  references 
to  the  "coercive"  state  indicate  that  he 
needs  to  reread  some  documents  like  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  challenge 
of  our  founding  fathers  has  been  more 
effective  than  the  oratory  of  the  Dr. 
Clinchys  in  producing  the  "complete  re- 
sponse of  people  of  all  religious  faiths  to 
the  real  needs  of  mankind." 
Seattle,  Washington  HELEN  A.  CAINES 

[Editor's  note:  According  to  "Protestant 
Piety  and  the  Right  Wing,"  in  the  May 
issue  of  Social  Action,  published  by  the 
Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Congre- 
gational Christian  Churches  and  by  the 
Commission  on  Christian  Social  Action  of 
the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Churches, 
the  Foundation  for  Economic  Education 
is  supported  in  the  main  by  donations 
from  "Armour  and  Company,  B.  F.  Good- 
rich Company,  Chrysler,  Consolidated  Edi- 
son, duPont,  General  Motors,  Marshall 
Field  and  Company,  U.  S.  Gypsum,  U.  S. 
Steel,  and  the  Volker  Fund."] 

In  Appreciation 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  was  very  pleased  to  see 
in  your  March  issue  the  letter  by  Mrs.  F. 
G.  Merson.  I  wish  it  might  inspire  your 
contributors — faithful  followers  of  the  Tru- 
man line — to  use  a  little  of  her  progressive 
punch. 

As  a  country  dweller,  I  was  also  in- 
terested in  your  March  article,  "Why 
People  Are  Moving  to  Town,"  by  R.  L. 
Neuberger,  particularly  the  last  sentence 
about  the  rural  areas'  need  for  "companion- 
ship and  cultural  advantages."  Improve- 
ment of  cultural  advantages  may,  as  the 
article  suggests,  bring  wider  companion- 
ship. L.  A.  ELDRIDGE,  JR.,  M.D. 
Rcnsselaerville,  N.  Y. 

In  Regard  to  Community  Surveys 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  June  number  of 
The  Survey  reference  is  made  on  page  271 
to  a  paper  which  I  read  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  May. 

The  statement  is  inaccurate.  It  is  in- 
accurate by  implication,  and  the  implica- 
tion is  Isabel  Kennedy's  which  the  writer 
partly  quotes  and  partly  paraphrases.  There 
is  nothing  in  my  paper  to  indicate  that 
I  object  to  self-surveys.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  devoted  almost  two  pages  to  an 
account  of  the  Cleveland  self-survey,  say- 
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ing  that  it  was  begun  and  carried  through 
when  there  was  no  crisis  and  that,  con- 
sidering this  fact,  I  thought  it  might  serve 
the  community  well. 

The  implication  in  the  sentence  quoted 
from  Miss  Kennedy  is  that  people  who  con- 
duct surveys  do  not  relate  themselves  to 
the  people  in  the  community. 

In  the  last  five  years  I  have  partici- 
pated in  several  surveys,  and  not  one  of 
them  was  conducted  according  to  Miss 
Kennedy's  implications.  In  preparing  my 
paper  I  wrote  to  responsible  persons  in 
four  communities  where  I  had  helped  with 
surveys,  and  from  three  I  had  extensive 


comments  on  the  surveys.  In  each  case 
affirmation  of  the  value  of  the  survey  was 
made  and  reservation  about  some  points 
was  made.  I  am  sure  that  community  sur- 
veys for  social  work  have  values,  just  as 
surveys  for  turnpikes  and  slum  clearance 
have  values. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  some  surveys 
by  outside  persons  are  more  useful  than 
others.  At  no  time  did  Miss  Kennedy  un- 
dertake to  state  a  scientific  view  of  sur- 
veys. She  was  shooting  at  a  target  some- 
where else.  R.  CLYDE  WHITE 
Professor  of  Public  Welfare 
Western  Reserve  University. 
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tfetrmnn-Schmidt  Studios  from  Frederic  Lewis 


The  thirst  for  learning  knows  no  boundaries.  Since  its  founding  in  1257  the 
Sorbonne,  now  part  of  the  University  of  Paris,  has  been  a  magnet  for  scholars 
and  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  Americans  have  been  part  of  the 
international  stream  of  idea  seekers  who  have  passed  through  the  hall  above 


Good  Will  Through  Education 

How  the  Fulbright  program,  converting  war  materials  to  educational  exchange,  sends 
thousands    of    ambassadors    of    good    will    back     and    forth    across    the    Atlantic. 


MARGARET  JUST  BUTCHER 


ONE  NOVEMBER  MORNING  IN  1949,  MY  TWELVE-YEAR-OLD 
daughter  and  I  walked  out  of  a  small  French  hotel 
in  Grenoble,  and  then  started  off  in  different  directions: 
she  to  the  bus  that  would  take  her  to  school,  I  to  the 
University  for  my  first  meeting  with  the  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Letters.  The  interview  with  Dean  La  Touche 
proved  the  most  amazing  in  my  fairly  long  teaching 
career,  for  he  proceeded  to  extend  me  carte  blanche  in 
the  matter  of  what  I  should  care  to  lecture  upon,  and 
when.  Surely,  I  thought,  this  is  indeed  Utopia! 

Utopias,  however,  are  conceived  in  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions and  my  being  in  Dean  La  Touche's  office  that 
morning  was  the  result  not  of  a  dream,  but  of  a  sound 
and  workable  plan.  True,  that  plan  has  an  essentially 
idealistic  core,  but  hard  work  and  practical  thinking 
had  launched  the  Fulbright  program,  of  which  I  was  a 
representative.  When  I  left  the  dean's  office,  I  was 
gravely  aware  of  my  responsibility  not  only  as  a  guest 
professor  but  as  a  pioneer  in  the  largest  program  of  in- 
ternational education  ever  before  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  State. 

International  education  is  not  new  to  the  United  States 
Government.  Since  1938,  it  has  sponsored  educational 
exchange  activities  in  increasing  proportions. 

The  Fulbright  program,  the  most  noted  of  them  all, 
was  created  by  a  1946  amendment  to  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944.  Devised  by  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright 
of  Arkansas,  it  provides  for  setting  aside  certain . foreign 
credits  which  would  normally  accrue  to  the  United 
States  through  the  sale  of  surplus  properties  abroad — 
left  over  military  equipment  and  supplies  from  World 
War  II,  of  no  value  to  America,  but  useful  for  hastening 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  countries  holding  them.  These 
credits  are  allowed  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
appropriate  foreign  currency  to  "defray  costs  of  formal 
education  through  which  citizens  of  this  country  could 
learn  about  other  countries  by  attending  colleges  and 

* 

— By  a  former  Fulbright  visiting  professor  at  the 
Universities  of  Grenoble  and  Lyons,  France, 
where  she  taught  American  literature.  Mrs. 
Butcher  is  a  member  of  the  English  faculty  at 
Harvard  University. 


universities  abroad,  and  citizens  of  other  nations  could 
come  here  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  United  States  while  receiving  education 
in  American  institutions." 

The  Fulbright  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
effect  executive  agreements  with  the  several  countries. 
The  foreign  currencies  and  credits  are  negotiable  for 
transportation,  tuition,  maintenance,  and  incidental  ex- 
penses appropriate  to  the  activities  of  the  various  re- 
cipients. For  the  foreigner,  the  benefits  are  limited  to 
transportation  because  of  his  obvious  inability  to  main- 
tain himself  within  the  United  States  on  foreign  cur- 
rency. A  ceiling  equivalent  to  $20,000,000  in  any  one 
country  has  been  established  for  these  exchanges,  and 
not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  $1,000,000  may  be  used 
in  a  single  year.  Although  programs  are  functioning  in 
twenty  countries  and  are  anticipated  in  others,  the  pro- 
gram does  not  yet  operate  in  all  countries  where  it  could. 


A, 


LMER1CANS    TAKING    ADVANTAGE    OF    THE    PLAN    FIND    FOUR 

levels  at  which  they  may  apply.  Two  demand  that  the 
appointee  have  the  Ph.D.  degree,  which  qualifies  a  per- 
son either  for  a  visiting  lectureship  or  a  research  grant 
for  doing  investigation  abroad.  Two  with  less  rigid 
qualifications,  provide  opportunities  for  graduate  students 
and  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 

In  1949,  eleven  American  professors,  including  myself, 
were  sent  to  France  for  lecturing  in  universities  desig- 
nated by  the  United  States  Educational  Commission  for 
France.  I  was  assigned  to  the  University  of  Grenoble 
for  the  winter  session  and  to  the  University  of  Lyons  for 
the  spring  session.  Other  American  professors  that  year, 
including  appointees  from  Columbia,  Harvard,  and 
Western  Reserve,  were  sent  to  such  representative  French 
universities  as  the  University  of  Paris,  the  University  of 
Bordeaux,  and  the  Institute  of  Applied  Economics  at 
Paris.  In  the  main,  we  lectured  to  advanced  students. 
Our  offerings  were  widely  divergent.  Philosophy,  science, 
art,  and  medicine  were  represented  that  year,  and  I 
alone  was  doing  American  literature. 

The  Fulbright  professor  is  accorded  full  academic 
courtesies.  For  example,  I  shared  an  office  in  the  Faculty 
of  Letters  building  with  two  delightful  gentlemen  who 
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confessed  that  they  were  sincerely  happy  to  have  some- 
one "take  over"  the  American  literature  that  winter, 
but  I  suspected  that  they  doubted  the  existence  of  an 
American  literature  beyond  Poe!  Later,  I  sat  in  on  oral 
examinations  for  several  candidates  for  English  "cer- 
tificates," signed  two  diplomas,  and  was  on  the  examin- 
ing board  for  French  aspirants  for  Fulbright  grants. 

I  found  teaching  young  French  men  and  women  not 
too  different  from  teaching  young  Americans — with  the 
dramatic  difference  that  the  French  students  invariably 
did  more  than  they  were  advised  and  eagerly  borrowed 
from  the  fairly  substantial  stock  of  books  I  had  brought. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  teaching  relationship  widened 
to  include  some  informal  coffee  hours  with  students  and 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  matters  entirely  irrelevant  to 
American  literature. 

Participation  in  community  affairs  was  voluntary,  and 
secondary  to  the  prescribed  program,  but  it  was  possible 
to  make  informal  talks  before  small  groups,  usually 
teachers.  Later,  in  Lyons,  Dijon,  Rouen,  and  Paris  I 
talked  with  large  groups  of  students,  teachers,  and  once 
to  teen-agers  on  various  aspects  of  American  life.  With 
the  help  of  good  friends  back  home,  I  was  able  to  stage 
what  my  American  Embassy  friends  called  "a  one 
woman  Negro  History  week."  Pictures,  books,  charts  on 
the  Negro's  history  in  America,  and  representative  Negro 
periodicals  proved  a  great  success. 

Thus,  the  Fulbright  professor  maintains  approximately 
the  same  role  abroad  that  he  does  at  home,  with  one 
notable  exception.  He  must  be  fully  aware  of  his  re- 
sponsibility as  an  intelligent  "minister  without  portfolio." 
His  own  personality,  his  own  teaching  philosophy,  his  own 
social  awareness  will  dictate  the  extent  to  which  he  will 
come  to  know  the  students  as  individual  people,  and  how 
much  they  will  see  of  the  substance  rather  than  the 
shadow  of  the  American  Way. 

A  research  worker  for  1949-1950  was  Donald  Wyatt, 
on  leave  from  Fisk  University,  who  divided  his  time  be- 
tween the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Morocco.  Professor 
Wyatt  was  engaged  in  gathering  material  for  a  book  on 
French  Moroccan  civilization.  He  took  his  family  with 
him,  and  settled  in  a  small  town  outside  Paris  where 
his  wife  and  daughter  could  learn  French  and  identify 
themselves  with  French  community  life.  Mrs.  Wyatt  and 
her  daughter  became  the  most  popular  persons  in  the 
neighborhood — primarily  because  their  behavior  and  in- 
terests were  pleasantly  contradictory  to  the  French  pro- 
vincial's preconceived  ideas  of  Americans.  For  the 
Wyatt  family,  the  experience  was  not  only  invaluable, 
but  one  which  they  could  not  normally  have  enjoyed 
on  the  professor's  university  salary.  For  the  community, 
the  presence  of  the  family  was  superior  to  any  number 
of  books  they  might  have  read  about  acceptable  Ameri- 
cans. 


k_/TUDENTS   FORM   THE   LARGEST  GROUP   OF  FULBRIGHT  REPRE- 

sentatives  in  each  country,  have  the  widest  range  of  in- 
terests, and  probably  become  the  most  acclimated.  Study- 
ing art,  music,  philosophy,  languages,  anthropology,  act- 
ing, methods  of  theater  production,  and  other  subjects, 
they  learn  to  substitute  fluent,  colloquial  speech  for  stiff, 
pedantic  German,  French,  or  Italian. 

A  quartet  of  drama  students  I  knew  in  England  were 
all  men  who  had  advanced  degrees,  had  either  taught  on 


a  college  level  or  been  in  professional  theater,  and  were 
on  "Fulbrights"  to  study  repertory  theater  methods.  As- 
signed to  the  Central  School  of  Speech  and  Drama,  the 
men  took  no  classes  but  rather  received  field  assign- 
ments from  the  school.  Each  was  routed,  for  periods 
ranging  from  one  to  three  weeks,  to  a  repertory  theater 
center,  armed  with  letters  of  introduction  and  primed 
with  information  as  to  housing  so  that  they  could  get 
settled  with  a  minimum  of  time.  Each  visited  at  least 
ten  "rep"  companies,  talked  with  managers,  actors,  tech- 
nicians, and  came  to  have  first  hand  acquaintance  with 
the  hard  working  English  professional  theater  workers. 
In  addition  to  visiting  the  provincial  companies,  they 
went  to  countless  London  West  End  productions.  One 
of  the  men,  Jim  Butcher,  met  Ivor  Brown,  the  drama 
critic,  who  not  only  entertained  him  at  the  Garrick  Club 
but  provided  him  with  letters  of  introduction  to  G.  B. 

Shaw,  Lord  Dunsany,  and  Sir 
Kenneth  Barnes,  director  of 
The  Royal  Academy.  Another, 
John  Vaughn,  had  brought  his 
energetic  young  wife  with  him, 
and  together  they  toured  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  continent, 
visiting  theaters  all  the  way.  All 
the  students  spent  time  at  Strat- 
ford, saw  each  play  several  times,  visited  the  technical 
workshops,  and  met  and  talked  with  members  of  the 
company. 

On  the  teaching  level  there  were  American  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  from  Wales  to  Greece,  in 
schools  ranging  in  size  and  type  from  the  Pontymoile 
Infants'  School  at  Pontypool,  Monmouthshire,  England, 
where  Eleanor  Mintrum  of  Pittsford,  New  York,  taught, 
to  the  National  Training  School  of  the  YWCA  at 
Athens,  Greece,  where  Effie  Vranow  of  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, held  classes.  I  came  to  know  Gladys  Churchill 
of  Orange,  Massachusetts,  who  was  at  a  girls'  lycee  in 
Rouen,  France.  Brisk  and  frank,  Gladys  was  doing  a 
good  job  with  her  teaching  and  was  full  of  ideas  to  take 
home  to  her  own  school.  She  lived  with  a  friendly 
French  family,  worked  with  an  English  exchange  teacher, 
and  planned  to  travel  some  before  starting  home. 

Fulbright  appointees  on  all  levels  receive  ample  enough 
stipends  to  make  travel  and  comfortable  living  convenient 
and  possible.  For  lecturers  and  research  workers  the 
grants  are  scaled  to  the  recipient's  home  salary.  Thus, 
he  does  not  lose  any  income.  To  the  basic  salary  are 
added  funds  for  transportation  to  and  from  the  host 
country,  travel,  secretarial  service,  and  books.  Grants 
for  other  levels  are  the  same  with  the  exception  of  the 
type  of  transportation  (which  ranges  from  first  to  tourist 
class)  and  the  omission  of  certain  special  allotments.  But 
in  no  instance  is  it  impossible  for  the  recipient  to  travel 
widely — both  in  and  out  of  the  host  country.  Although 
the  currency  of  the  host  country  may  not  be  taken  away, 
a  Fulbright  participant  has  the  privilege  of  buying  a 
ticket  to  whatever  country  his  passport  entitles  him  entry. 
Thus,  I  was  free  to  buy  a  ticket  to  Oberamergau,  Ger- 
many, with  French  francs;  but  once  over  the  French 
frontier,  I  had  to  depend  on  my  own  dollar  supply. 

The  process  of  screening  thousands  of  applications  for 
the  various  assignments  is  lengthy  and  complex.  Three 
American  agencies  aid  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
administration  of  the  Fulbright  act :  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
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national  Education,  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research 
Councils.  The  direction  of  the  program,  executive  de- 
cisions, and  the  details  of  administration  are  sponsored  by 
three  areas:  the  Division  of  Exchange  of  Persons  within 
the  State  Department,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships, and  the  various  United  States  Educational  Founda- 
tions and  Commissions  abroad. 

The  Division  of  Exchange  of  Persons  has  the  job  of 
initiating  agreements  with  United  States  Educational 
Foundations  and  Commissions  in  these  countries,  of 
furnishing  staff  services  for  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholar- 
ships, and  of  providing  a  liaison  with  the  three  cooperat- 
ing agencies  and  with  the  overseas  United  States  Educa- 
tional Foundations  and  Commissions.  The  Board  selects 
individuals  and  names  educational  institutions  suitable 
for  participation  in  the  program.  It  is  responsible  for: 
reviewing  policies  for  the  educational  programs  under  the 
act;  reviewing  the  types  of  programs  and  projects  to  be 
undertaken;  selecting  institutions  to  be  approved  for 
participation;  and  selecting  all  candidates,  American  and 
foreign.  Educational  Foundations  and  Commissions  are 
set  up  in  each  participating  country  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  programs,  foreign  institutions, 
and  candidates.  They  carry  out  the  exchange  program 
as  it  is  outlined  and  handle  and  allot  funds. 

The  Commissions  also  take  care  of  personal  problems 
and  emergencies.  They  try  to  arrange  or  suggest  hous- 
ing, make  any  adjustments  in  programs  or  stipends  that 
unanticipated  circumstances  demand,  and  handle  other 
special  requests.  A  student  becomes  ill:  the  commission 
advises  hospitalization.  A  research  worker's  wife  be- 
comes pregnant:  different  housing  arrangements  are  in 
order.  A  teacher  meets  administrative  problems:  tactful 
suggestions  are  made.  Staffed  by  both  American  and 
foreign  officers,  they  do  a  good  job. 

To  date,  1,907  Americans  have  been  awarded  Fulbright 
grants  to  engage  in  educational  activities  abroad.  Nearly 
2,000  nationals  of  foreign  countries  have  visited  the 
United  States  under  the  program.  Six  hundred  forty-six 
foreign  students  have  received  scholarships  for  American 
schools  in  their  home  countries.  More  than  3,000  persons 
will  receive  benefits  under  the  program  this  year  and  as 
additional  countries  participate  there  will  be  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  Fulbright  grantees.  Although  all  these 
persons  have  participated  in  order  to  enhance  their  intel- 
lectual or  professional  growth,  they  have  been  aware  of 
the  equal  importance  of  their  first  hand  experience  with 
foreign  lands  and  people. 


OENATOR  FULBRIGHT  HIMSELF  HAS  SAID  THAT  HE  REGARDS 
the  advancement  of  science  or  the  promotion  of  scholar- 
ships as  "by-products  rather  than  ends  of  the  program." 
He  has  emphasized  it  as  a  program  "whose  aim  should 
be  to  give  the  maximum  numbers  of  young  people  the 
experience  of  living  and  studying  in  a  foreign  country 
so  that  they  may  broaden  their  horizons,  develop  an  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  cultures,  characteris- 
tics, and  problems  of  other  peoples,  and  eventually  bring 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  derived  from  this 
experience  into  play  in  the  public  and  educational  life 
of  their  own  country." 

Two  of  the  soundest  human  values  are  those  implicit 
in  the  shedding  of  prejudices  and  the  correction  of  mis- 


conceptions. The  misconceptions  of  America  and  Ameri- 
can life  in  the  minds  of  our  allies  as  well  as  of  our 
enemies  create  a  problem  far  more  serious  than  most  of 
us  realize.  At  a  recent  University  of  Chicago  Round 
Table,  Professor  Walter  Johnson  observed  that  this  is  "a 
crucial  block  in  our  way  of  winning  the  peace."  For 
years,  Hollywood  was  to  many  foreign  observers  the 
accepted  index  of  American  society  and  culture.  This  in 
itself  with  the  general  implications  of  a  social  life  predi- 
cated on  cocktails  and  emotional  escapades,  of  marital 
discord,  of  gangsterism,  and  of  juvenile  delinquency  was 
damaging  enough,  but  today  there  is  the  added  onus  of 
the  deliberately  conceived  and  projected  enemy  propa- 
ganda that  distorts  the  truth  of  American  life. 


J jIVING  IN  CLOSE  COMMUNITY  CONTACT  FOR  A   YEAR,  FuL- 

bright  representatives  can  do  a  great  deal  to  offset  these 
unsavory  misrepresentations.  The  lecturer,  student,  re- 
search worker  or  teacher  will  in  all  probability  be  not 
too  different  from  those  of  like  status  in  the  community. 
If  the  visiting  Americans  are  sufficiently  articulate  they 
will  interpret  to  the  hosts  the  fundamental  truths  of  our 
culture  with  intelligence  and  integrity.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  expected  to  be  self-conscious  chau- 
vinists. On  the  contrary,  their  obvious  freedom  to  dis- 
cuss and  analyze  the  problems  of  contemporary  America 
in  itself  provides  a  tally  in  favor  of  the  democratic  pat- 
tern. Their  ability  to  convince  the  courteous  but  curious 
hosts  that  we  Americans  are  not  all  materialistic  in  aspira- 
tion, nor  all  exclusively  preoccupied  with  technological 
progress,  nor  all  slaves  of  passive  entertainment  media 
such  as  television,  nor  all  either  neurotics  or  alcoholics  is 
an  important  part  of  their  job. 

The  American  Fulbright  scholar  has  ample  opportunity 
to  correct  his  misconceptions  of  foreign  life  and  culture. 
Unlike  the  hurried  tourist  he  is  able  to  acquire  a  real 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  host  country.  He 
learns,  for  example,  that  the  English  "stolidity"  which  he 
may  either  have  misunderstood  or  joked  about  in  the 
past  is  one  obvious  explanation  of  the  amazing  resistance 
that  the  English  put  up  against  both  grueling  attack  dur- 
ing the  war  and  in  the  subsequent  severe  adjustment  to 
food  and  clothing  limitations.  He  learns  that  French 
life  is  not  gay  in  the  sense  that  popular  tradition  im- 
plies; but  is  gay  in  the  sense  that  the  French,  who  live 
seriously,  know  how  to  relax  and  derive  pleasure  from 
very  simple  means — an  hour  in  the  park,  or  in  a  cafe, 
or  in  good  talk  among  friends  unhurried  by  any  sense 
of  "loafing."  He  learns  that  the  average  Frenchman  is 
conservative  and  puts  a  high  premium  on  family  life 
and  tradition.  He  sees  in  Italy  the  tragedy  of  a  poverty 
whose  equal  he  never  has  seen  in  America,  and  he  real- 
izes that  political  and  social  violence  are  the  products  of 
poverty  and  the  fear  that  inevitably  accompanies  it. 

American  Negro  Fulbright  scholars  have  the  added  ex- 
perience of  noting  enconomic  and  social  problems  com- 
parable to  those  with  which  we  cope  at  home.  Honesty 
compels  us  to  note  that  our  domestic  problems  are  sub- 
ject to  adjustment  through  the  accepted  American  chan- 
nels of  reform — education,  suffrage,  legislation.  In  the 
political  chaos  of  southern  Europe  no  such  social  evolu- 
tion offers  hope  at  the  moment. 

In  his  essay  "The  Fulbright  Act:  An  Opportunity  and 
a  Challenge,"  Dr.  Frank  Colligan,  chief,  Division  of  Ex- 
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change  of  Persons,  Department  of  State,  has  included 
excerpts  from  two  letters  written  by  two  Fulbright 
grantees.  Said  one,  from  a  twenty-one-year-old  American : 

There  is  no  better  antidote  to  the  European  conception  of 
Americans  than  a  normal  decent  American.  There  is  nothing 
more  damaging  to  Russian  propaganda  about  America  than  a 
normal  American  ready  and  competent  to  fairly  analyze  and 
answer  it.  ...  I  have  found  that  frank,  honest  discussions 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  American  life  have  had  no  little 
effect.  .  .  .  You  can  explain  Marshall  Aid,  how  it  doesn't 
consist  of  Coca-Cola,  how  it  comes  out  of  Americans'  pockets 
and  is  an  act  of  good  will  rather  than  imperialism.  ...  It  is 
also  impressive  to  these  people  when  you  point  out  that  the 
United  States  thinks  enough  of  the  cultures  of  foreign  nations 
to  send  students  abroad  to  study,  and  is  sufficiently  proud  of 
its  own  institutions  to  allow  foreign  students  to  study  in  the 
United  States  in  obvious  contrast  to  Russia.  These  facts  tend 
to  make  Russophiles,  who  have  never  seen  a  Russian  face-to- 
face,  think.  Intelligent  discussion,  not  phrase-throwing,  seems 
most  effective. 

And  the  other  from  a  French  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine: 

Before  coming  to  the  United  States,  I  thought  that  this 
country  was  a  very  new  country  without  literature,  without 
history,  without  any  background.  Well,  I  have  changed  my 
mind.  The  American  people  have  a  literature,  and  I  en- 
joyed learning  it.  ...  I  think  the  principal  value  of  my 
stay  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  people  and  understanding  them.  .  .  .  Another  value 
is  to  make  our  country  better  known  and  correct  mistakes 
and  ideas  the  American  may  have  about  it.  And  at  last  to 
bring  back  home  what  we  gained  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
USA  and  to  try  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  to  explain  with 
proofs  in  hand  what  we  know  about  the  USA  to  our  country- 
men. 

What  has  been  the  public  response  to  the  Fulbright 
program?  Obviously,  in  the  United  States  it  has  been 
good  when  one  notes  that  more  than  12,000  applicants 
filed  last  year  for  1,000  opportunities.  In  the  other  par- 
ticipating countries  a  similar  response  has  been  reported.  - 
No  country  to  which  an  agreement  has  been  offered  has 
refused  it.  Many  universities,  already  overcrowded,  have 
managed  to  adjust  their  facilities  to  provide  for  students 
and  research  workers,  and  have  been  willing  to  set  up 
language  refresher  courses  for  them.  Community  re- 
sponse has  been  excellent,  as  a  news  comment  suggests: 
"War  leaves  many  unwelcome  legacies,  but  some  of  its 
after-effects  can  be  valuable  to  peace  ...  the  fact  that 
American  dollars,  changed  into  pounds  by  American 
sacrifice  sales  in  New  Zealand,  are  to  be  spent,  as  pounds, 
to  the  full  extent  that  New  Zealand  policy  will  permit, 
and  in  support  of  a  wider  education  and  atmosphere  for 
New  Zealanders,  is  another  piece  of  evidence  that  the 
Americans  desire  to  use  dollar  power  to  help  the  outside 
world.  .  .  .  Participating  countries  look  forward  to  in- 
creased dollar  aid  in  the  form  of  scholarships  and  lecture- 
ships in  American  educational  institutions  to  make  it 
possible  for  more  foreign  students  to  come  to  the  United 
States. 

Adverse  critics  of  the  program  emphasize  the  lack  of 
exact  reciprocity  and  insist  that  Americans  do  not  sin- 
cerely want  a  balanced  exchange  program.  Communists 
in  France  have  charged  that  "a  great  number  of  the 
Americans  .  .  .  would  be  simply  agents,  present  or  future, 
of  the  American  intelligent  service."  Similarly  a  Nor- 


wegian Communist  refers  to  the  program  as  "grand  style 
information  activities  .  .  .  paid  with  money  from  the 
people's  pockets."  Here  is  a  challenge  to  all  who  believe 
in  the  sincerity,  real  intellectual  and  humanitarian  worth, 
and  honesty  of  the  program. 

The  United  States  also  risks  being  accused  of  cultural 
imperialism.  Professor  Perry  Miller,  a  former  Fulbright 
lecturer,  has  said  that  we  must  acknowledge  the  risk, 
although  the  character  of  the  administrative  agencies  as 
well  as  that  of  administrative  policy  is  apt  to  reduce  it 
to  a  minimum.  It  is  bound  to  be  outweighed  by  the 
increasing  confidence  in  our  motives  and  in  our  inter- 
national good  will  and  understanding  that  successive 
years  of  the  plan's  operations  will  bring.  The  program 
is  an  honest  and  "above  board"  means  to  resolve  prob- 
lems of  economy  as  well  as  those  of  education  for  under- 
standing. It  does  not  resort  to  violence,  invective,  or  to 
crudely  distorted  fact  to  win  immediate  ends,  but  takes 
a  long  view,  counting  on  the  power  of  a  gradually  in- 
creased but  deep  seated  understanding  of  the  ideas  and 
practices  of  democracy. 


B, 


'Y   NO   MEANS  PERFECT,  THE   PROGRAM   HOLDS   INFINITE  POS- 

sibility  for  improvement.  Important  as  research  is,  its 
very  nature  keeps  the  researcher  away  from  a  community 
in  the  austerity  and  remoteness  of  library  or  museum. 
Therefore,  there  should  be  a  comparatively  greater  pro- 
portion of  lecturers  and  teachers  in  the  program.  There 
should  certainly  be  more  persons  who  are  experts  in 
American  thought,  American  history,  American  litera- 
ture, and  American  culture  sent  overseas  to  respond  to 
a  deep  curiosity  abroad  about  the  growth  of  American 
civilization  and  culture.  There  should  be,  reciprocally, 
more  intense  emphasis  on  the  same  courses  here  in  the 
States  to  be  taken  by  American  students  as  well  as  by 
visiting  foreigners. 

The  Fulbright  program  should  be  familiar  to  every 
American  citizen.  Its  implications  for  international  un- 
derstanding and  good  will  must  be  known  to  all  to  whom 
the  perpetuation  of  democracy  is  important  and  meaning- 
ful— in  short,  to  every  American  citizen.  Hence,  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio  and  television  programs,  and 
public  lecture  series  should  be  concerned  regularly  with 
the  program's  activities,  participants,  and  results.  Schools 
and  colleges  should  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for  likely 
candidates  among  students,  teachers,  and  specialists.  De- 
liberate effort  must  be  made  to  bring  young  Americans 
to  a  more  explicit  consciousness  of  what  democracy  does, 
can,  and  must  mean,  so  that  they  can  do  their  part  in 
familiarizing  foreign  students  with  our  pattern  of  life 
and  its  underlying  thought. 

The  Fulbright  program  emerged  from  a  concrete  situa- 
tion created  by  the  materials  of  war,  but  it  was  con- 
ceived of  the  ideal  of  international  understanding  and 
harmony.  "Ideal"  is  a  word  dear  to  the  American  demo- 
cratic dream.  In  spite  of  war,  disillusionment,  and  social 
error,  it  has  persisted.  Now  that  there  is  a  universally 
growing  conviction  that  not  institutions  and  governments 
but  minds  and  hearts  must  be  transformed,  we  can  per- 
haps envision  a  future  in  which  the  dream  is  an  assured, 
tranquil  reality.  Whatever  programs  are  adopted  to 
effect  the  transformation  will  need  the  continued  support 
of  educational  exchange  if  they  are  to  be  of  any  lasting 
value. 
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Slavery  Throughout  the  World 


A  survey  of  the  human  bondage  which  is  degrading  human 
beings    in    every    major    continent    of    the    world    today. 

ALBERT  KONRAD  HERLING 


MOST  AMERICANS  THINK  OF  SLAVERY  AS  A  THING  OF  THE 
past,  settled  once  and  for  all  by  our  own  Civil  War. 
We  were  shocked  by  the  forced  labor  of  Hitler's  day  as 
we  are  by  current  charges  of  similar  practices  behind 
the  "iron  curtain,"  but  few  of  us  realize  that  slavery,  in 
various  forms,  is  actually  a  worldwide  problem  bringing 
misery  to  human  beings  not  only  in  far  off  places,  but 
also  right  on  our  own  doorstep.  Yet  numerous  docu- 
ments and  personal  testimony  available  today  reveal  the 
stark  fact  that  no  major  continent  is  entirely  free  from 
the  barbarous  practice  of  human  bondage. 

Here  in  the  United  States  bondage  exists  in  the  form 
of  illegal  peonage,  or  debt  slavery.  The  Workers  Defense 
League  has  found  it  in  diminishing  measure  among  the 
sharecroppers  of  the  Deep  South,  where,  in  the  words 
of  Rowland  Watts,  the  organization's  national  secretary, 
"the  tenant-cropper  discovers  at  the  end  of  the  season 
that  he  is  allegedly  in  debt  for  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other 
'furnish'  to  the  plantation  owner  and  is  led  to  believe 
that  he  must  remain  on  the  plantation  for  another  season 
to  work  off  the  debt." 

It  also  is  practiced,  according  to  Mr.  Watts,  in  the 
jmber  and  turpentine  areas  of  Florida  and  Georgia, 
and  "with  variations"  in  the  truck  farms  and  beet  sugar 
fields.  The  debt  may  be  real  or  imagined,  but  in  either 
ase  peonage  is  a  violation  of  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
nent  to  the  Constitution  which  declares  that:  "Neither 
;lavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment 
crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction." 

Peonage  comes  about  in  many  guises,  one  of  the 
ugliest  being  the  official  practice  of  making  arrests  for 
alleged  "vagrancy."  In  1944,  more  than  twenty  Negroes, 
nostly  longshoremen,  were  arrested  in  Broward  County, 
•Honda,  on  their  day  off,  charged  with  vagrancy  and 
arced  to  work  off  fines  in  the  bean  fields.  After  failure 
federal  prosecution  against  the  sheriff,  civil  suit  was 
instituted  by  the  Workers  Defense  League,  and,  in  1948, 
damages  were  recovered  in  a  settlement  out  of  court. 
In  some  of  the  turpentine  areas  in  the  South,  notably 
Northern  Florida  and  Southern  Georgia,  company  towns, 
once  common  in  the  coal  fields,  provide  another  form  of 
peonage.  Enticed  by  a  promise  of  payment  which  is 


— By  the  director  of  research  for  the  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  Into  Forced  Labor,  and  assistant 
national  secretary  of  the  Workers  Defense 
League.  Mr.  Herling  is  also  author  of  the 
recently  published  book  "Soviet  Slave  Empire." 


fairly  attractive,  whole  families  as  well  as  individuals 
move  into  settlements  set  up  by  the  owners  of  the  tur- 
pentine still  or  timber,  where  a  pattern  of  accumulating 
debt  and  physical  intimidation  is  enacted. 

The  recent  exposure  of  the  sordid  conditions  among 
the  Mexican  "wetbacks,"  intimidated  by  threats  of  im- 
prisonment and  deportation,  rounds  out  the  picture  of 
illegal  peonage  in  the  United  States.  While  an  incident 
of  chattel  slavery  occasionally  comes  to  light,  such  as  the 
Ingalls  case  in  California  in  1947,  the  public  outrage  it 
engenders  is  evidence  of  the  virtual  disappearance  in  this 
country  of  that  most  degrading  form  of  human  bondage. 

Difficulties  of  arranging  a  census  of  anything  of  an 
illegal  and  bootleg  nature  are  apparent.  They  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  clear  picture  of  the 
prevalence  of  debt  slavery  in  this  country.  Persons  who 
have  studied  the  problem,  however,  estimate  the  number 
of  families  held  in  peonage  at  not  more  than  20,000. 


INVOLUNTARY  SERVITUDE  CAN  BE  FOUND  EVEN  MORE  Ex- 
tensively among  our  neighbors  to  the  South.  In  Latin 
America  the  forms  vary  with  the  country.  Even  where 
systems  are  similar,  differences  in  terminology  are  jeal- 
ously insisted  upon.  Space  prohibits  the  presentation 
here  of  a  really  comprehensive  picture  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  southern  continent,  but  a  few  close-ups  will 
provide  examples  of  how  whole  families  are  held  in 
bondage  even  though  the  laws  of  every  South  American 
country  expressly  prohibit  slavery. 

Most  of  the  systems  in  effect  in  South  America  are  a 
combination  of  debt  slavery  and  serfdom.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  owe  these  systems,  although  in  somewhat 
altered  form,  to  the  feudalism  of  Spanish  conquerors  im- 
posed on  the  cultures  which  they  found.  In  Peru,  yana- 
cones  are  employed  in  groups  to  work  on  estates,  par- 
ticularly sugar,  cotton,  and  rice  plantations.  The  groups 
and  the  individuals  within  it  are  under  contract  to  the 
plantation  owner.  According  to  a  study  submitted  by 
Professor  Moises  Pobleto  Troncoso  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Slavery  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  this  extraordinary  contract  imposes  "a 
unilateral  obligation  upon  the  Indian,  and  carries  an 
additional  burden  involving  the  family  of  the  yanacon 
and  his  descendents,  for  the  women  and  sons  are  also 
obliged  to  work  for  the  proprietor."  Neither  the  amount 
of  the  wage  nor  the  duration  of  the  contract  is  fixed. 
Many  of  these  contracts  have  been  handed  on  from 
father  to  son,  Professor  Troncoso  reports. 

Another  form  of  servitude  in  Peru  is  called  pongueaje. 
It  is  an  obligation  imposed  upon  the  Peruvian  Indian  to 
work  for  a  landowner  without  pay  for  as  much  as  five 
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Workers  Defense   League 


Many  sharecroppers  in  our  own  country  live  in  virtual  peonage  season  after 
season    as   they   work   off   alleged   or  real   debts   incurred   to  their   landlords 


days  a  week,  in  return  for  a  small  plot  of  land  which  he 
holds  for  his  labor  and  can  cultivate  in  his  very  sparse, 
spare  time.  As  the  relationship  between  the  Indian  and 
the  plantation  owner  is  passed  on  to  his  children,  the 
opportunity  to  break  away  from  this  inherited  state  of 
servitude  is  almost  impossible.  Other  forms  of  slavery 
are  also  practiced  today  in  Peru. 

In  Bolivia  recent  official  moves  have  attempted  to  do 
away  with  certain  types  of  compulsory  servitude,  but  at 
the  same  time  have  more  firmly  entrenched  others.  The 
story  is  told  in  the  UN  study  through  quotations  from 
an  essay  by  Professor  Miguel  Bonifaz  entitled  The  Native 
Agrarian  Problem  in  Bolivia  during  the  Republican 
Period.  Said  Professor  Bonifaz:  "In  May  1945  two  im- 
portant decrees  relating  to  native  labor  were  issued.  .  .  . 
With  one  stroke  of  the  pen  they  suppressed  the  personal 
and  household  services  of  'cacha'  or  'apiri'  (courier  or 
messenger  service),  and  the  'isolero,'  'aljiri,'  'hilado'  (spin- 
ning), 'tejido'  (weaving),  'mukeo'  (preparation  of  ma- 
terial for  chicha),  and  'lavado'  (laundry  services)  which 
were,  and  still  are  rendered  without  pay,  and  ordered  that 
fair  rates  of  remuneration  should  be  paid.  In  the  other 
decree  it  was  also  emphatically  stated  that  'slavery  does 
not  exist  in  Bolivia,'  and  that  consequently  'the  services 
of  pongueaje  and  mitanaje  are  abolished.' " 


"At  first  sight,"  Professor  Bonifaz  continues,  "any 
stranger  might  think  that  these  measures  abolish  the 
feudal  serfdom  that  weighs  upon  the  Indians  .  .  .  but  .  .  . 
subsequent  articles  establish  that  the  transportation  of 
produce  from  the  estates  or  farms  in  general  to  the 
towns,  secondary  towns  or  shipping  stations  shall  be 
effected  compulsorily  by  the  tenant  farmers  under  a  pre- 
vious agreement  as  to  remuneration  and  that  if  neces- 
sary, the  nearest  government  authorities  shall  intervene. 
.  .  .  Farewell  the  free  consent  of  the  contracting  parties. 
The  tenant  farmers  must  compulsorily  transport  the 
produce  of  the  landlord  and  the  use  of  armed  force  is 
allowed  to  secure  compliance." 

In  1943  a  Joint  Bolivian-United  States  Commission  re- 
ported a  widespread  usage  of  a  farm  tenancy  on  Bolivian 
haciendas  that  was  "little  short  of  feudal  serfdom." 

The  condition  persists.  A  recent  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  describes  the  most  common 
system:  "The  estate  owner  gives  him  (the  native 
aparcero)  the  usufruct  of  a  parcel  of  land,  the  payment 
for  which  consists  in:  (a)  part  of  the  harvest  handed 
over  direct  and  the  rest  sold  to  the  owner  at  the  price  he 
fixes  and  .  .  .  (b)  a  specified  number  of  days  of  work 
in  the  field,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  the  payment  of 
tithe  or  the  compulsory  performance  of  unpaid  personal 
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or  domestic  services  in  the  landowner's  house  or  on  his 
estate." 

The  description  concerned  Bolivia,  but  with  slight  varia- 
tions, it  applies  to  a  number  of  other  South  American 
countries. 

The  continent  of  Africa,  covering  some  11,500,000 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  over  163,000,000  people, 
throughout  history  has  been  subjected  to  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  exploitation,  both  of  its  land  and  its 
people.  And  for  Africa  the  days  of  exploitation  are  far 
from  past. 

Nevertheless,  every  country  in  Africa  has  abolished 
slavery  legally,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Spanish 
Morocco.  Ethiopia  was  the  last  to  do  so.  Slavery  as 
an  institution,  however,  continues.  Any  institution  so 
long  accepted  does  not  cease  to  exist  by  virtue  of  a  decla- 
ration from  an  emperor  or  other  official  authority.  Ac- 
tually, a  slave  trade  between  Africa  and  certain  countries 
of  the  Middle  East  is  still  being  carried  on,  with  native 
Africans  being  sent  to  the  slave  markets  which  are  still 
operating  in  Yemen  and  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  small 
.lations  of  the  Middle  East.  As  recently  as  last  May  the 
Associated  Press  reported  an  eye-witness  account  of  a 
slave  market  in  action  in  one  of  the  British  protectorates. 

However,  as  a  result  of  international  action  and  a 
genuine  opposition  to  slavery  by  the  colonial  powers, 
the  slave  trade  between  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  is 
illegal  and  extremely  risky  for  those  who  un- 
dertake capture  and  delivery  of  their  human 
cargo.  Except  in  Ethiopia  the  amount  of  chattel 
slavery  existing  in  Africa  compared  to  thirty, 
fifty,  or  one  hundred  years  ago,  is  today  almost 
nil. 

But  other  systems  of  human  bondage  flourish. 
Liberia,  for  instance,  a  common  practice  of 
awning    relatives   has   recently    been    exposed 
nd  publicized.  There  a  person  applying  for  a 

an  may  pledge  a  relative  and  his  labor  to  the 

ider  and  the  resulting  degradations  are  little 

Terent  from  those  of  old  fashioned  slavery, 
eria  may  have  its  own  novel  system  but  it 

not  the  only  African  offender  against  human 
lignity.  Forced,  or  compulsory  labor  exists  in 
tiost,  if  not  all,  of  the  colonial  areas  and  even 
the  UN  trusteeship  areas. 

As  in  Latin  America,  the  forms  of  compul- 
sion and  servitude  practiced  in  Africa  are  trace- 
able to  cultural  inheritances  and  tribal  cus- 
toms adopted  by  white  conquerors.  Though  the 
white  man  has  often  been  willing  to  impose 
his  interpretation  of  western  culture  upon  the 
indigenous  populations,  he  has  too  frequently 
been  reluctant  to  "impose"  ideas  and  traditions 
of  freedom  on  those  he  has  conquered. 

At  one  time  Belgium  was  considered  the 
great  offender  against  human  decency  in  Af- 
rica. Memories  of  Leopoldville  in  the  latter 
parr  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  still  strong. 
To  many  the  Belgian  Congo  has  long  stood 
for  the  extremity  of  white  man's  depravity  in 
dealing  with  the  native  African.  The  stories 
die  hard,  though  the  Belgian  government  has 
been  making  real  efforts  toward  improve- 
ment. 


Portuguese  Angola  is  not  so  well  known.  Here,  ac- 
cording to  reports  of  recent  date  the  status  of  the  native 
population  today  can  be  compared  to  the  Belgian  Congo 
of  1895.  Even  skilled  workmen,  such  as  carpenters,  have 
been  forced  to  work  for  years  without  any  remunera- 
tion. Names  of  informants  must  be  withheld  because  the 
retribution  of  Portuguese  authorities  against  critics  is  swift. 
There  is  a  grim  history  of  revenge  against  the  native 
population  following  every  critical  report.  On  the  other 
hand,  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium  can  be  proud  of  the 
progress  they  have  made  in  Africa.  Current  efforts  at 
the  formation  of  trade  unions  and  the  development  of 
self-rule  in  many  colonial  areas  indicate  that  a  new  era 
is  dawning  for  Africa,  though  the  progress  may  be  re- 
garded by  many  persons  as  too  slow. 

But  the  statement  does  not  hold  true  for  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  There,  the  "white  man's  burden"  is  car- 
ried with  a  vengeance.  The  racial  policies  of  the  old 
Boers  are  today  being  carried  to  extremes  comparable 
only  to  policies  which  prevailed  in  Germany  under  Hitler. 
In  fact,  the  party  of  Daniel  Malan,  now  in  power,  has 
publicly  announced  its  preference  for  Hitler's  policies, 
and  during  the  Second  World  War  openly  supported 
Nazism. 

There  is  in  South  Africa,  however,  no  deliberate  effort, 
as  there  was  in  Germany,  toward  extermination  of  a  race, 
for  if  there  were  this  would  be  like  cutting  off  the  nose 
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African  National  Cc 

In  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  convicts  are  transported 
from  prison  to  farm  to  harvest  the  white  man's  crops 
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to  spite  the  face.  The  Bantu  worker  is  the  chief  source 
of  labor  supply  and  to  eliminate  him  would  ruin  the 
country. 

The  South  African  policy  of  "apartheid"  or  "separate- 
ness"  not  only  protects  the  whites  from  racial  "contami- 
nation," but  guarantees  that  the  economic  status  of  the 
black  worker  will  remain  as  low  as  is  consistent  with 
national  safety.  The  agricultural  areas  are  full  of  prisons 
for  natives  constructed  or  financed  by  the  white  farmers. 
At  harvest  time  the  prisoners  are  shipped  to  the  various 
farms  in  order  to  reap  the  harvest.  Upon  completion  of 
their  task  they  are  sent  back  to  prison. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  work  short  of  book  length 
to  go  into  details  as  to  the  varieties  of  servitude  existing 
in  Africa  today.  The  struggle  against  these  extreme 
forms  of  human  exploitation  is  a  long  and  hard  one. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Middle  East. 
Generally  speaking  the  Moslem  countries  along  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  still  maintain  old  fashioned  chattel  slavery. 
That  the  system  has  continued  for  so  long  is  evidence  of 
the  hold  which  orthodox  Mohammedanism  has  on  the 
population.  Slavery  is  not  inconsistent  with  Moslem  be- 
lief and  indeed  has  religious  sanction.  I  hasten  to  point 
out  that  the  Christian  Church  long  sanctioned  slavery 
and  that  its  conversion  to  freedom  is  of  comparably  recent 
origin.  The  culture  of  the  Middle  East  has  remained 
little  changed  for  centuries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with 
the  interaction  between  the  Middle  East  and  the  West 
the  age-old  systems  will  undergo  rapid  change. 

Mui  tsai,  or  child  selling  for  adoption,  is  a  common 
form  of  servitude  in  the  Far  East.  The  system  dates 
back  at  least  as  far  as  the  Manchu  dynasty.  Its  origin  is 
poverty,  and  as  a  memorandum  from  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  has  pointed  out  "the  alterna- 
tive for  the  parents  may  well  be  death  by  starvation." 

The  practice  of  selling  children  has  spread  from  China 
and  Japan  to  Malaya,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore.  The 
authorities  in  these  places  have  been  and  are  waging  a 
very  vigorous  campaign  against  it,  and  American  occupa- 
tion authorities  have  supposedly  put  an  end  to  it  in 
Japan. 

In  addition  to  Mui  tsai  other  forms  of  forced  and  com- 
pulsory labor,  peonage,  and  chattel  slavery  still  exist  in 
the  Far  East. 


*      ORCED   LABOR   IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION  TODAY   HAS   FEATURES 

which  are  unique.  The  system  grew  out  of  a  combina- 
tion of  factors:  the  failure  of  the  penological  and  crimino- 
logical  approach  attempted  there,  the  ruthless  suppression 
of  dissident  political  activity  and  opinion,  and  the  im- 
position of  collective  agriculture  on  an  unwilling  popu- 
lace. With  explicit  legal  sanction  the  system  has  prime 
economic  significance  for  the  country.  Its  administra- 
tion comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  MVD  or  Soviet 
Secret  Police.  Tremendous  canals,  hydroelectric  plants, 
railroads,  timber  enterprises,  building  construction,  min- 
ing of  all  sorts,  quarries,  atomic  installations,  furniture 
factories— in  short,  the  whole  gamut  of  industrial  en- 
deavor—use forced  labor  under  the  direct  command  of 
the  secret  police.  The  system  is  unique  in  being  geared 
to  the  twentieth  century  industrial  civilization. 

Nevertheless  the  system  cannot  be  regarded  merely  as 
an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  country  or  develop  its  eco- 
nomic resources.  Incontrovertible  evidence  of  starvation 


diets,  brutal  treatment,  and  high  disease  and  death  rates 
in  labor  camps  indicate  the  importance  attached  to  the 
elimination  of  actual  or  potential  political  opponents. 

Wherever  the  Soviet  influence  has  managed  to  spread, 
slave  labor  has  spread  with  it.  In  satellite  countries  the 
labor  code,  the  criminal  code,  and  the  "corrective  labor 
code"  all  provide  for  such  a  system.  Tardiness  or  absen- 
teeism result  in  a  sentence  to  forced  labor.  Under  the 
Soviet  legal  system  no  court  trial  is  necessary.  The 
worker  may  and  most  often  is,  sentenced  without  a  hear- 
ing, without  defense,  and  frequently  without  knowledge 
as  to  the  charge,  by  a  troika  or  committee  of  three  in- 
dividuals from  the  MVD.  A  manual  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  running  one  of  the  large  camps  in  the  Unhta- 
Pechora  region  near  Archangel  shows  that  lumberjacks 
and  loggers,  both  men  and  women,  receive  a  1,200  calorie 
ration  each  day.  Similar  work  in  this  country  calls  for 
a  diet  of  at  least  5,000  calories.  At  the  same  time,  the 
sentry  dogs  at  the  camp  receive  a  minimum  daily  ration 
of  1,100  calories.  Clothing  lost  or  damaged  is  charged 
against  the  inmate  and  the  charge  may  be  taken  out  of 
his  daily  ration.  Persons  kept  from  work  because  of 
offenses  committed  while  in  camp  or  on  the  job  have 
their  rations  dropped  to  716  calories.  Constant  supplies 
of  new  workers  are  received  for  the  Soviet  camps  from 
satellite  states,  and  now  China  is  sending  her  quota. 

So  complex  is  the  problem  of  human  bondage  through- 
out the  world  that  no  one  can  possibly  have  a  panacea 
for  correcting  it.  But  some  necessary  steps  are  clear. 

1.  Education  of  the  general  population  as  to  the  extent 
and  the  forms  of  slavery  existing  in  the  world  today. 

2.  General  support  for  such  organizations  as  the  British 
Anti-Slavery  Society  and  Aborigines  Friend,  Les  Amies 
de    1'Abbe   Gregoire,    the    Commission    of   Inquiry   Into 
Forced  Labor,  the  Workers  Defense  League,  and  similar 
organizations  working  against  the  exploitation  of  human 
beings. 

3.  Adoption  by  the  United  Nations  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Slavery  to  establish 
a  permanent  slave  commission. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  code  of  international  law  with  en- 
forcement powers  to  strike  down  slavery  in  all  its  forms. 

5.  Genuine  support  by  all  countries  of  the  efforts  of 
the  newly  formed  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced  Labor 
in  carrying  out  a  joint  investigation  by  the  United  Nations 
and  International  Labor  Organization. 

6.  Calling  of  an  international  congress  of  individuals 
and  organizations  interested  in  all  aspects  of  slavery  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an   international  abolitionist 
movement. 

7.  The  development  in  each  country  of  organizations 
concerned  with  the  problem  at  home. 

8.  The  implementation  of  the  United  States  Point  Four 
program  and  UN  technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

9.  The   development   of  an   international   program   of 
land   reform   as  basic   to  a   solution   of  the   problem   in 
countries  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  development  of  new  forms  of  slavery  today  call 
for  a  renewed  moral  condemnation  of  human  bondage  in 
its  various  guises.  New  and  effective  action  must  be 
taken  if  the  word  "freedom"  is  to  have  any  meaning  for 
millions  of  human  beings  forced  into  degradation 
throughout  the  world. 
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THE    SURVEY 


A  Letter 

From  Japan 


Some  Japanese  editors  ask  how  they 
can  join  the  democracies'  crusade 
against  totalitarianism.  The  Survey 
offers  $100  for  the  best  answer 


WE,  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  JAPAN  EDITORS'  CLUB  EX- 
tend  our  hearty  appreciation  to  you  who  are  exert- 
ing your  utmost  effort  on  behalf  of  a  "world  civilization." 

When  one  looks  upon  the  international  scene,  one  wit- 
nesses the  grim,  relentless  reality  of  the  struggle  between 
peace-loving,  constructive  democracy  on  one  side,  and 
bellicose,  destructive  communist  totalitarianism  on  the 
other.  Whatever  one's  political  or  ideological  back- 
ground, it  is  clear  that  the  struggle  is  gaining  daily  in 
ferocity. 

The  Japan  Editors'  Club  is  the  sole  body  of  its  kind, 
organized  by  the  editors  and  editorial  staffs  of  various 
magazines  in  this  country.  We,  its  members,  stand  ready 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  to  declare  our  readiness 
to  support  democracy.  However,  we  regret  to  say  that 
the  activities  of  totalitarians  in  Japan — their  crafty  tactics 
of  propaganda  and  their  persistent  subversive  efforts — 
are  enabling  them  to  sneak  into  every  class  of  our  society, 
particularly  the  naive  younger  generation.  The  totalitar- 
ians, usually  called  Communists,  in  this  country  are  striv- 
ing to  drive  the  people  into  a  thorny  path,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  national  embarrassment  and  exhaustion,  as 
well  as  of  political  blind  spots  inevitably  created  after  the 
war.  These  may  be  their  usual  tactics,  practiced  all  over 
the  world,  yet  in  Japan  they  bore  some  fruit,  though  it 
soon  withered. 

The  policies  of  the  Allied  Powers,  particularly  the 
United  States,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  Japanese  them- 
selves have  influenced  the  masses  to  turn  away  from  that 
kind  of  totalitarianism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Japanese 
in  general  soon  became  disgusted  with  the  Communists, 
through  their  bitter  experiences  with  the  extreme  se- 
cretiveness  of  the  Reds  and  their  disregard  of  humanity. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  some  among  us  are  still  in  the  grip 
of  the  Communists,  who  threaten  their  victims  with  in- 
visible terrorism,  as  well  as  with  their  familiar  bogey  of 
branding  those  who  break  with  them  or  resist  them  as 
"Reactionaries"  and  "Traitors."  We  utterly  condemn  the 
practices  under  which  these  totalitarians  tirelessly  seek  to 
enslave  human  beings  under  their  yoke. 


— Mr.  Hoiden  sent  this  letter  to  The  Survey  in 
behalf  of  the  Japan  Editors'  Club,  of  which  he  is 
director  general. 


How  Would  You  Answer  It? 

THIS  appeal  to  The  Survey  for  light  and  leading  came 
to  us  out  of  the  blue.     The  editors  decided  to  share  the 
letter    and    the    responsibility — with    Survey    readers.     We 
hope    to    receive    many    replies    to    forward    to    the    Japan 
Editors'  Club. 

For  the  best  letter,  The  Survey  offers  a  prize  of  $100. 
The  winning  reply  will  be  publishd  in  the  November  issue, 
with  excerpts  from  the  runners-up. 

The  final  decision  will  be  made  by  three  judges,  who 
have  made  a  special  study  of  democratic  institutions,  the 
Far  East,  or  both.  They  are: 

Roger  N.  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the  national  committee, 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union; 

Pearl  Buck,  author; 

Robert   E.    Cushman,    professor   of   government,    Cornell 

University. 

Letters,  not  to  exceed  2,000  words  in  length,  must  be 
typewritten,  double  spaced,  and  include  the  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.  Keep  a  carbon  of  your  entry  as  no 
manuscripts  will  be  returned. 

The  letters  must  be  received  by  Monday  morning 
October  1,  1951. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  letters  must  be  original 
and  hitherto  unpublished  statements. 

Address:  Letter  Editor,  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  3. 


In  order  not  only  to  defend  our  way  of  life  from  the 
outrages  of  the  Communists  but  further  to  help  release 
peoples  now  helpless  under  their  tyranny,  we,  as  editors, 
are  going  to  wage  a  battle  for  freedom  and  against  com- 
munism. 

Success  in  this  battle  for  human  values,  however,  re- 
quires careful  planning  founded  on  extensive  knowledge. 
For  that,  we  request  your  opinions  and  experience,  as 
guides  to  us  in  defining  policies  and  choosing  methods 
of  work. 

It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  we  shall  be  able  to  help 
salvage  our  national  welfare  and  security  from  the  de- 
structive plots  of  Communists,  and  that  eventually  we 
shall  be  able  to  contribute  something  to  world  peace. 

May  we  have  your  kind  assistance  in  answering  the 
questions  stated  below.  You  are  also  invited  to  add 
your  comments  and  suggestions  on  other  points  which 
will  help  us  meet  and  overcome  the  menace  of  the 
totalitarian  force  of  today. 

1.  Please  write  us,  briefly,  your  views  of  the  Communist 
danger  today. 

2.  Tell  us  what  sort  of  outrageous  act  by  Communists 
there  have  been  in  the  United  States,  if  there  have  been 
any. 

3.  Please  tell  us  ideas  or  tactics  which  could  be  used  by 
editors  and  their  magazines  to  combat  communism. 

4.  How  do  you  think  Japan  can  cooperate  with  the 
Western  democracies  in  a  crusade  against  these  Vandals 
of  the  20th  century? 

5.  How  do  the  Communists  appeal  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  your  country?   How  are  they  opposed,  and  the 
real  gospel  of  freedom  and  humanity  shown  as  the  al- 
ternative to  the  communist  gospel? 

6.  Can    you    recommend    some    slogans    for    an    anti- 
Communist  drive? 

— JUN-ICHI  HOIDEN 
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Victims  of  Revenge 


Austria's  450,000  homeless  people,  Volksdeu  tsche  expelled  from  their  former  homes,  con- 
tinue to  be  kept  apart,  a  problem  to  themselves,  the  Austrian  economy  and  the  world. 


CHARLES  R.  JOY 


AUTOMOBILE  GRAVEYARDS  ARE  NATURALLY  MUCH  MORE 
common  in  America  than  they  are  in  Europe,  but 
I  have  never  seen  in  America  a  graveyard  like  the  one  I 
visited  recently  just  outside  the  festival  city  of  Salzburg 
in  the  American  zone  of  Austria.  For  here  was  a  grave- 
yard, inhabited  not  by  ghosts  but  by  living  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  dead  cars  were  providing  shelter  for 
homeless  people. 

On  one  side  of  the  roadway  were  the  discarded  parts, 
the  old  fenders  and  hoods  and  axles  and  battered  drivers' 
cabs.  On  the  other  side  was  a  weird  array  of  huts  made 
out  of  automobile  parts  and  truck  bodies,  in  which  home- 
less families  had  made  a  kind  of  home.  Some  had  pur- 
chased the  bodies  intact.  One  woman  told  me  she  had 
paid  two  hundred  shillings,  or  eight  dollars,  for  one. 
Others  had  thrown  the  crudest  kind  of  a  shelter  together 
out  of  parts  which  they  had  salvaged. 

It  was  a  forlorn  row  of.  homes  among  the  trees  on 
the  bank  of  the  noble  river  Salzach.  Yet  some  of  the 
people  that  lived  there  preferred  their  little  homes  to 
the  barracks  of  a  crowded  camp.  They  had  a  certain 
amount  of  independence,  they  had  sunlight  and  fresh 
air  and  green,  growing  things,  a  view  of  river  and  moun- 
tains, and  when  they  wished  to,  they  could  walk  into  the 
city  and  enjoy  at  least  the  sight  of  luxuries  in  the  shop 
windows,  even  though  they  could  .not  buy  them. 

In  the  first  of  the  row  of  huts  lived  a  widower  who 
came  from  that  part  of  Hungary  that  was  close  to  the 
Yugoslavian  frontier.  There  he  owned  a  pleasant  home, 
a  two-story  villa  with  gardens  and  a  veranda.  Then  he 
and  his  wife  were  driven  out  of  their  country  and  found 
a  refuge  at  last  here  in  Austria.  He  secured  a  truck 
body  and  tried  to  make  it  comfortable.  To  keep  out  the 
rain  he  nailed  parts  of  automobile  hoods  on  the  sides. 
He  built  a  crude  veranda  in  front,  shaded  by  a  piece  of 
canvas.  He  found  an  old  broken-down  wicker  chair. 
Then  they  set  up  housekeeping.  But  last  year  his  \vife 
died,  and  now  he  too  is  very  weak,  trying  to  recover  from 
an  operation  for  stomach  ulcers.  I  took  a  picture  of  this 
man's  grim  home  and  when  I  saw  the  print  I  felt  a 
little  cheered.  It  revealed  a  CARE  carton,  which  I  had 
not  noticed  on  my  visit.  At  least  he  could  have  the 
solace  of  knowing  that  someone  in  American  had  remem- 
bered him,  and  cared  about  his  comfort. 

Next  was  a  young  woman  from  Cluj  in  Rumania. 
We  found  we  had  common  friends  back  in  her  native 


By  a  clergyman  and  author  with  long  experi- 
ence in  relief  work  in  Europe.  Doctor  Joy  is  now 
International  Field  Representative  for  CARE. 


city.  She  had  made  of  her  truck  body  a  snug  little 
home,  warm  and  dry,  not  unattractive  inside.  She  was 
cooking  her  evening  meal  on  a  tiny  stove  when  I  called 
on  her.  She  told  me  how  she  had  been  driven  out  of 
Rumania,  had  stayed  in  Hungary  for  a  time  and  at  last 
had  come  to  Austria.  For  a  while  she  had  worked  for 
the  American  army,  but  there  was  no  work  for  her  now, 
and  the  only  reminder  of  the  army  was  the  number  be- 
side her  door,  almost  like  a  street  number,  USFA  689. 
For  this  was  the  body  of  an  old  American  army  truck. 

Beside  her  hut  was  another  one,  the  stove  pipe  stick- 
ing out  at  a  crazy  angle,  like  the  chimneys  on  a  Tooner- 
ville  house.  The  roof  had  been  made  tight  with  patches 
of  tin.  The  shelter  was  occupied  by  a  Russian  couple. 

Next  was  a  long  truck  body  covered  with  black  tar 
paper.  Here  lived  two  elderly  Hungarians.  Their  two 
daughters  were  living  in  the  Russian  zone  of  Germany, 
and  they  were  waiting  to  extend  to  them  the  hospitality 
of  their  "home"  when  at  last  they  could  escape. 

Next  was  a  truck  body  covered  with  galvanized  iron. 
In  contrast  with  the  tar  paper  house  next  door  it  shone 
as  though  it  were  of  silver,  but  it  was  just  as  poor  a 
shelter  as  the  others.  In  it,  lived  a  couple  from  Yugo- 
slavia with  a  daughter  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

Beyond  that  was  another  Yugoslavian  couple,  about 
thirty  years  old,  both  of  them  ill  with  tuberculosis. 


HE  VILLAS  OF  THE  V ol^sdeutschel  THERE  THEY  ARE, 
more  than  five  years  after  the  war's  end.  Four  and  five 
years  ago  their  inhabitants  came  to  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria from  Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Albania,  and  Greece,  expelled  because 
their  ancestors  many  years  ago  had  brought  the  Ger- 
manic culture  and  the  Germanic  speech  into  the  lands 
where  they  settled.  During  the  war  these  countries  had 
watched  many  of  their  German  speaking  citizens  betray 
them  to  the  Nazis,  and  at  the  end  of  hostilities  they  rose 
in  wrath  against  everyone  of  German  origin — with  no 
attempt  to  separate  the  innocent  from  the  guilty.  In  their 
rage  against  the  perpetrators  of  their  own  sufferings  they 
adopted  the  Nazis'  own  method  of  turning  against  a 
whole  ethnic  group  and  expelled  all  the  Voll(sdeutsche 
from  their  lands. 

The  result  was  inconceivable  suffering  as  thousands  of 
families  were  driven  from  land  to  land,  the  old  people 
sickening  and  perishing  through  exhaustion,  the  children 
dying  without  medical  help.  On  their  arrival  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  they  were  interned  in  miserable  camps, 
hungry,  cold,  weak. 

If  these  German  speaking  people  came  back  to  Ger- 
many and  Austria  thinking  they  were  returning  to  their 
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own  motherlands,  they  had  a  sad  awakening.  In  the 
name  of  humanity  they  were  permitted  to  remain,  and 
were  allotted  a  poor  shelter  and  a  little  food.  But  they 
found  they  were  not  wanted,  for  by  virtue  of  their  very 
numbers  they  constituted  a  tremendous  burden  on  the 
state.  The  Austrians  resented  their  presence,  for  it  made 
their  own  bad  living  conditions  worse.  Besides,  the 
newcomers  were  potential  rivals  for  the  few  jobs  avail- 
able. Therefore,  they  were  riot  integrated  into  the  Aus- 
rian  economy,  but  kept  apart. 

Sometimes  they  were  called  vagabonds,  though  their 
wanderings  were   forced   upon   them.     Actually,  hardly 
single  criminal  has  been  found  among  them.     They 
ave    caused    no    disturbance    in    Austria.      They    have 
sttled  down  quietly  where  they  have  been  put,  striving 
make  a  precarious  living,  hoping  for  a  better  day,  but 
eeing  no  light  ahead. 

There  are  450,000  of  them  today,  and  still  they  are  kept 
apart.  They  are  not  Austrian  citizens,  and  have  prac- 
tically no  rights  in  the  land.  Some  of  them  are  living 
jnder  frightful  conditions.  Just  outside  of  Salzburg  there 
a  former  army  veterinary  hospital.  In  the  sheds  where 
ne  horses  once  were  kept  Volt{sdeittsche  now  live,  six, 
eight,  and  sometimes  more  in  a  single  room.  The  place 
swarming  with  little  children.  Last  year  when  I  was 
icre,  there  were  over  a  thousand  people  living  in  these 
alls.  This  year  there  are  1,400. 

Out  near  the  little  city  of  Regau,  in  another  Vol\s- 
deutsche  community,   130  people,  among  them  30  chil- 
iren,  are  all  living  underground.    Their  homes  are  holes 
lug  in  the  earth  by  the  Nazis  toward  the  end  of  the 
var  to  escape  the  liberated  inhabitants  of  concentration 
camps  and   the  approaching  allied   armies.     The   holes 
were  covered  with  beams  and  boards,  earth  was  piled  up 
on  top,  and  the  shelters  were  ready  for  occupancy.    Now 
these  holes  are  occupied  by  men  and  women  and  children 
from  a  little  town  in  Yugoslavia.    They  have  lived  there 
like  moles  for  more  than  four  years.    One  of  them  was 
the  former  burgermeister  of  his  Yugoslavian  community. 
Up  near  Linz  such  communities  of  exiles  are  located 
in   former   factories,    and   everywhere   the   expellees   are 
living  in  barracks,  which   were  intended  to  be  tempo- 
rary but  are  proving  to  be  permanent — barracks  which 
deteriorate  through  the  years. 


"...  and  on  the  front  he  built  a  crude  veranda  ..." 


Photo 


One  naturally  thinks  first  of  the  innocent  children  who 
surely  deserve  a  better  chance  in  life.  But  perhaps  our 
greatest  measure  of  sympathy  should  be  poured  out  upon 
the  parents  who  suffer  not  only  for  themselves  but  also 
for  their  children.  Said  one  of  these  mothers,  "I  leave 
early  in  the  morning  to  work  and  all  day  I  worry  about 
my  two  children,  left  unattended.  .  .  .  But  what  else 
can  I  do'?" 

Moreover,  many  of  the  children  have  never  known 
anything  else  and  on  the  whole  seem  quite  contented, 
even  those  living  in  the  underground  camp.  They  could 
not  remember  anything  better,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
life  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  often  hungry, 
and  sometimes  wet  and  uncomfortable.  Another  mother 
remarked:  "My  little  boy  gets  along  better  than  we  do, 
for  he  has  never  known  anything  except  his  room  in 
this  barrack  where  we  almost  suffocate  with  the  heat. 
Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  we  do  not  want  too  much  rain, 
for  then  the  roof  leaks  so  badly." 


Is  THERE  REALLY  TO  BE  NO  FUTURE  FOR  THESE  PEOPLE?      IT 

is  long  past  due.  At  last,  however,  two  weak  rays  of  sun- 
light are  beginning  to  penetrate  into  the  darkness  of  the 
Volksdeutsche  night. 

Some  of  these  people  will  have  a  chance  to  emigrate 
to  other  less  populous  lands.  The  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration  has  appropriated  a  million  dollars  to 
assist  such  emigration,  and  the  expellees  in  Austria  are 
eligible  among  others  for  this  assistance.  A  few  will 
find  a  new  home  in  other  lands  in  this  way,  but  not 
many,  for  even  if  this  entire  sum  were  spent  on  the 
Austrian  V ol\sdeutsche  it  would  mean  only  $2  apiece. 

More  promising  for  all  of  them  is  the  law  that  is 
now  being  discussed  in  the  Austrian  parliament  to  grant 
the  returned  V '  olksdeutsche  citizenship.  Though  this 
would  not  solve  their  economic  problem,  it  would  leave 
them  free  to  move  about  and  seek  employment  like 
any  other  member  of  Austrian  society.  Would  this  mean 
that  they  would  displace  present  citizens  in  their  jobs? 
This  is  the  question  that  Austrians  raise,  and  this  is  the 
question  that  endangers  the  law. 

Under  the  Geneva  Convention  political  refugees  have 
a    right    to    shelter    in    other    lands.     But   if   this    right 
means    the    shadowed    existence    that    these 
people  have  led  for  five  years  it  is  indeed 
by  the  author      meaningless.  The  world  must  prevent  some- 
how all  future  mass  shifting  of  populations, 
and  for  those  already  shifted   it  must  find 
new  homes,  new  opportunities  for  decent  life. 
In  the  meantime  their  hope  and  courage 
can  be  kept  alive  if  they  can  see  evidence 
that  they  are  not  the  forgotten  people  of  the 
world.    CARE  packages  and  the  thoughtful 
services  rendered  by  a  number  of  voluntary 
agencies,  such  as  the  International  Union  for 
Child  Welfare,  are  as  important  for  the  good 
will  they  convey  as  for  the  very  practical  aid 
they  supply.     If  these  rays  of  sunlight  are 
allowed  to  become  dim  before  the  world  has 
made  a  real  place  for  these  harried  people, 
their   patience   may   become   exhausted    and 
give  way  to  the  kind  of  festering  resentment 
which    has    been    the    source    of    so    much 
trouble  on  this  earth. 
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HIGHPOINT  APARTMENTS,  A  PRIVATE  HOUSING  VENTURE, 
has  provided  Atlanta,  Georgia,  with  a  new  kind  of 
community — a  place  where  middle  income  Negroes  can 
live  according  to  ordinary  middle  income  standards.  With 
452  units,  the  project  was  opened  for  occupancy  in 
October  1950. 

A  pioneer  from  the  beginning,  Highpoint  is  the  largest 
housing  project  for  Negroes  to  be  approved  in  the 
South  for  mortgage  insurance  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority,  and  the  first  development  of  its  kind  in  metro- 
politan Atlanta.  Moreover,  it  broke  first  ground  in  an 
expansion  area  outside  the  city  limits  and  far  from  the 
dilapidated  neighborhoods  which  white  opinion  has  al- 
lotted to  Negroes. 

FHA,  which  had  previously  approved  only  twenty- 
four  dwelling  units  for  Atlanta  Negroes,  was  doubtful 
that  such  a  development  would  ever  pay  for  itself.  Few 
Negroes,  the  objection  ran,  would  be  willing  to  pay 
rents  as  high  as  $45  and  $55  a  month,  however  attractive 
the  apartments  and  their  surroundings.  Even  Negroes  o£ 
moderately  high  incomes  have  traditionally  lived  in  sub- 
standard neighborhoods.  Who  was  to  say  that  they  didn't 
prefer  it  that  way? 

Morris  B.  Abram  and  Hugh  Howell,  white  developers 
of  Highpoint,  said  so  earnestly  and  repeatedly.  They 
were  backed  up  by  civic  minded  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals of  both  races,  who  pointed  out  that  Atlanta's 
Negro  ghettos  were  created  by  white  restrictions,  not  by 
Negro  choice.  FHA  finally  conceded  the  point. 

The  same  kind  of  interracial  teamwork  combined  to 
•secure  the  approval  of  the  Fulton  County  Commission 
for  the  location,  over  the  violent  protests  of  white  prop- 
erty owners. 
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Today,  Highpoint  is  fully  occupied  by  Negro  families 
who  have  shown  they  are  not  in  the  least  reluctant  to 
pay  medium  rent  for  a  comfortable  place  to  live.  A 
modern  shopping  center,  to  include  a  super-market,  drug 
store,  self-service  laundry,  and  other  such  facilities,  is 
under  construction.  A  community  church  is  virtually 
completed,  and  a  recreation  area  for  the  project's  chil- 
dren is  in  daily  use. 

For  many  tradesmen  and  passersby  this  new  neighbor- 
hood is  a  startling  discovery.  Said  one  of  them,  in  typi- 
cal surprise,  "Why,  these  folks  live  just  like  anybody 
else.  I  didn't  know  there  were  such  colored  people." 

It  was  more  than  a  whim  that  prompted  the  developers 
of  Highpoint  to  dedicate  it  "to  the  sacredness  and  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  and  his  family." 

—HAROLD  C.  FLEMING 


Middle  Class 


Before  Highpoint,  Atlanta  offered  middle- 
income,  or  even  well-to-do  Negroes  little 
to  choose  from  other  than  the  kind  of 
neglected  neighborhood  pictured  above. 


Neat  houses,  paved  streets,  room  to  breath, 
at  Highpoint  (center)  have  become  a  rare 
reality  for  Atlanta  Negroes  willing  to  pay 
for  what  hitherto  has  not  been  available. 


Dignified  living  involves  more  than  a  place 
to  eat  and  sleep,  as  the  Highpoint  commu- 
nity realized  when  they  built  the  church  be- 
low. 


Dr.  Holmes  of  Arizona 


What  happened  when  a  successful  physician  retired,  to  devote  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  the  improvement  of  race  relations  in  his  state. 


JOSEPH  STOCKER 


ARIZONA  IS  A  YOUNG  STATE  AND,  LIKE  ALL  YOUNGSTERS, 
more  or  less  preoccupied  with  simply  growing  up. 
Until  about  three  years  ago,  there  was  little  room  in  its 
scheme  of  things  for  such  civilized  niceties  as  the  foster- 
ing of  civil  liberties  and  minority  rights.  An  ugly  pat- 
tern of  Jim  Crowism  had  taken  root. 

Then,  without  much  fanfare,  things  began  to  happen. 
The  Phoenix  airport  restaurant  started  serving  Negroes 
without  discrimination.  A  Negro  teacher  was  employed 
in  a  white  high  school.  A  Negro  librarian  went  to  work 
in  Phoenix.  A  shabby,  made-over  dancehall  being  used 
as  a  segregated  high  school  for  the  Negro  children  of  two 
neighboring  towns  was  abandoned  and  the  children  ab- 
sorbed into  the  schools  of  their  respective  communities. 
Finally,  a  short  time  ago,  the  Arizona  legislature  voted 
to  abolish  compulsory  segregation  in  grade  schools. 

These  and  other  significant  steps  toward  a  standard  of 
decency  in  Arizona's  race  relations  have  been — either  en- 
tirely or  in  large  part — the  handiwork  of  an  organization 
known  as  the  Arizona  Council  for  Civic  Unity.  And 
the  Council  itself  is  the  handiwork  of  one  man,  a  hand- 
some, energetic,  white-haired  physician  by  the  name  of 
Fred  G.  Holmes. 

He  practiced  in  Phoenix  for  many  years  and  was  one 
of  the  leading  chest  specialists  of  the  Southwest.  Then  in 
1947,  at  the  age  of  58  and  at  the  crest  of  a  medical  boom, 
Doctor  Holmes  quit  his  lucrative  practice. 

His  objectives,  somewhat  extraordinary  in  this  age  of 
cynical  self-aggrandizement:  To  devote  the  rest  of  his 
active  years  to  humanitarian  endeavors  and  community 
service,  "returning"  (as  he  phrased  it)  "a  few  of  the 
things  with  which  I've  been  tremendously  blessed." 

One  of  his  prime  interests  was  the  safeguarding  and 
extension  of  civil  liberties.  He  was  not  quite  sure  how 
to  go  about  it.  So  he  caught  a  train  to  Chicago  and 
called  on  Dr.  Louis  Wirth,  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  then  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Race  Relations. 

"I've  just  retired  from  the  practice  of  medicine,"  said 
Holmes  matter-of-factly,  "not  because  I  want  to  loaf  but 
because  I  want  to  work.  My  chief  concern  right  now  is 
the  improvement  of  race  relations.  I  believe  that's  the 
most  fundamental  problem  in  the  world.  And  I've  got 
$2,000  that  I  want  to  invest  in  it." 

It  took  Professor  Wirth  a  few  seconds  to  recover  from 
shock.  While  he  was  recovering,  Holmes  went  on: 

"I'm  not  the  only  person  in  Arizona  who  has  these  feel- 

4- 

— By  a  fellow  citizen  of  Dr.  Holmes,  a  writer  who 
also  cooperates  in  the  work  of  the  Phoenix  chap- 
ter of  the  Council  for  Civic  Unity,  which  he  here 
describes. 


ings.    But  I  don't  know  who  the  others  are." 

"Yes,"  said  Wirth  reflectively,  "someone  has  to  run  up 
the  flag  and  ring  the  bell  so  the  others  can  gather 
around." 

"What  can  I  do?"  Holmes  demanded. 

Wirth  suggested  that  the  physician  go  back  to  Arizona 
and  start  a  Civic  Unity  movement,  to  rally,  along  with 
the  minorities,  those  of  the  majority  who  were  people  of 
good  will.  The  $2,000,  they  agreed,  would  be  "banked" 
with  the  American  Council  on  Race  Relations,  to  be  par- 
celed out  to  the  Arizona  program  as  it  developed. 

Holmes  went  home  and  called  a  meeting  in  Phoenix. 
The  upshot  was  the  birth  of  the  Greater  Phoenix  Council 
for  Civic  Unity.  Shortly  afterward  a  Tucson  chapter  was 
formed.  Then  these  two  groups,  with  individual  mem- 
bers in  other  Arizona  cities,  organized  the  state  Council. 

Today  the  Council,  with  Holmes  as  president,  com- 
prises several  hundred  men  and  women  throughout  the 
state.  They  are  a  mixture  of  races,  creeds,  and  political 
adherences,  but  they  have  one  purpose  in  common:  To 
make  democracy  universally  meaningful  on  the  grass- 
roots level.  In  pursuing  this  end,  they  are  setting  a 
spirited  example  for  Americans  in  other  states. 


I 


T   IS    PERHAPS    REVEALING    THAT,    WHILE    SUBSTANTIAL    NUM- 

bers  of  Negroes,  Mexicans,  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Orientals 
joined  Civic  Unity,  even  more  members  of  the  majority 
responded  when  the  doctor  "rang  the  bell  and  ran  up  the 
flag."  It  was  as  Holmes  and  Wirth  suspected — there 
was  a  great  untapped  reservoir  of  good  will  in  Arizona. 

Besides  appealing  to  many  of  the  plain  people  of  the 
state,  Civic  Unity  has  attracted  not  a  few  of  Arizona's 
leading  citizens.  These  include  a  department  store  own- 
er, a  prominent  clothier,  a  member  of  a  firm  operating 
a  statewide  chain  of  office  supplies  stores,  several  minis- 
ters, doctors,  and  lawyers.  The  organization  has  an 
aura  of  solid  respectability  which  is  sometimes  lacking  in 
movements  of  this  kind.  And .  this  aura  is  to  a  very 
great  extent  that  of  Holmes  himself. 

At  various  times  he  has  been  president  of  the  state 
medical  association,  county  medical  society,  and  state 
tuberculosis  association,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  American  College  of  Physicians.  He 
also  is  a  prominent  Presbyterian  layman  and  has  pre- 
sided over  the  Arizona  Council  of  Churches.  Thus  he 
has  been  able  to  bring  into  Civic  Unity  many  of  the  con- 
servative friends  he  made  during  a  lifetime  of  medical 
practice  and  civic  work.  They  are  people  whose  sup- 
port has  helped  give  the  organization  the  prestige  it 
needs  for  effective  labor  in  the  delicate  field  of  race  re- 
lations. "They  just  can't  dismiss  him  as  a  crackpot," 
explained  an  associate. 
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Holmes,  a  practical  man,  once  described  this  as  an  in- 
vestment of  his  "capital  of  public  approval." 

"I  have  accumulated  a  certain  amount  of  that  capital," 
he  explained.  "It's  dead  capital  unless  it's  used.  So  I've 
chanced  it.  I  may  end  up  with  more  than  I  started  with, 
or  I  may  lose  it.  But  if  I  lose  it,  that  makes  no  difference, 
because  it's  only  an  intangible.  Anyway,  it's  a  shame  for 
a  man  to  die  with  a  large  capital  of  public  approval 
which  he  has  never  chanced  for  the  underdog." 

Holmes'  contagious  enthusiasm  and  his  talent  for 
money-raising  has  been  a  boon  to  Civic  Unity.  He  went 
among  the  Negroes,  who  were  understandably  skeptical 
about  such  a  movement,  and  came  back  with  more 
money  than  they  had  ever  donated  to  any  other  cause. 
Explained  one  donor,  "If  a  white  man  feels  the  cause  so 
strongly  that  he's  willing  to  work  and  give  his  means, 
I  can't  do  anything  else." 

Holmes,  who  has  seven  children,  four  of  them  doctors, 
is  a  man  of  medium  height,  with  flashing  blue  eyes  and 
a  body  that  seems  full  of  coiled  springs.  His  energy 
and  capacity  for  work  are  almost  limitless.  As  one  of 
his  friends  remarked  affectionately,  "He's  a  gadfly — one 
of  the  darndest  conscience-ticklers  around  here." 

He  has  made  frequent  trips  to  Chicago  at  his  own  ex- 
pense to  consult  with  Professor  Wirth.  He  has  provided 
office  facilities  for  the  Council's  full  time  executive  secre- 
tary at  no  cost  to  the  organization.  Yet  he  is  extremely 
modest — his  name  rarely  appears  in  the  newspapers.  And 
he  is  extremely  impatient  for  results,  chafing  at  the  reali- 
zation that  progress  in  race  relations  is  often  a  process 
of  taking  two  steps  forward  and  falling  back  one.  But 
experience  has  taught  him  that  judicious  compromise  is 
a  sine  qua  non  of  civil  liberties  work. 

Holmes  was  born  in  Missouri.  He  earned  his  way 
through  college  in  the  classic  manner — by  selling  maga- 
zines— and  obtained  his  medical  degree  from  Harvard. 

His  decision  to  retire,  at  a  time  when  he  might  have 
counted  on  at  least  ten  more  years  of  exceedingly  profit- 
able practice,  caused  some  surprise  among  his  fellow  phy- 
sicians. He  explained  that  if  he  did  not  retire,  "all  I 
would  do  is  accumulate  more  money." 

Several  personal  experiences  also  figured  in  his  decision. 

The  first  occurred  during  his  boyhood  in  Missouri. 
One  day  his  mother  asked  a  Negro  woman  to  help  her 
pack  for  a  journey.  When  noon  came,  this  woman  was 
invited  to  join  the  family  at  the  lunch  table.  They  were 
startled  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Holmes,  panicky 
lest  a  prying  neighbor  suspect  her  of  trying  to  upset  the 
local  mores,  shooed  the  woman  into  the  kitchen  and 
swept  her  dishes  off  the  table.  It  was  a  disturbing  revela- 
tion to  a  lad  who  had  been  too  busy  enjoying  the  friend- 
ship of  his  Negro  playmates  to  develop  race  prejudice. 


MOTHER  EXPERIENCE  WAS  HOLMES*  DISCOVERY,  WHEN  HE 

returned  to  Arizona  from  navy  service  in  World  War  I, 
that  school  segregation  had  gained  a  foothold  in  a  hither- 
to democratic  state.  He  could  remember  the  day  when 
whites,  Negroes,  and  Mexicans  intermingled  freely. 

"We  were  using  education  to  divide  people  rather  than 
to  unite  them,"  says  Holmes.  "This  struck  me  as  very 
illogical.  I  was  sure  that  education  should  teach  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  being." 

And  the  third  experience,  in  1935,  was  a  personal  ca- 
lamity-— although  Holmes  calls  it  "the  most  fortunate 
thing  that  ever  happened  to  me."  He  developed  TB. 


It  kept  him  bedfast  for  eight  months.  "For  the  first 
time,"  he  recalls,  "I  had  a  chance  to  think.  I  decided 
that  I  wanted  to  make  some  contribution  to  life.  In- 
stead of  being  a  sponge  soaking  everything  up,  I  wanted 
to  give  out.  I  was  anxious  to  do  some  major  thing  while 
I  still  had  energy  left  and  not  give  the  tail  years  of  my 
life.  I  decided  on  trying  to  bring  unity  among  the  people 
of  Arizona." 

How  well  he  has  succeeded  in  this  undertaking  can  be 
judged  by  the  impressive  list  of  achievements  of  the  Civic 
Unity  Council  in  its  three  years  of  work. 

The  case  of  the  Phoenix  airport  restaurant  is  typical. 


Photo  by  Herb  McLaugUin,  Phoenix 

Dr.    Holmes,    second   from    left,    discusses   Arizona   race 
relations  with  religious  and  educational  leaders  in  Phoenix 

It  had  refused  steadfastly  to  serve  Negroes.  Those 'who 
traveled  through  Arizona  by  plane  had  to  spend  stop- 
overs outside  the  restaurant  door,  while  their  white  fel- 
low passengers  trooped  inside  for  their  midmorning 
coffee  or  noonday  snacks. 

Holmes  and  his  co-workers  in  Civic  Unity  decided  to 
see  what  they  could  do  about  it.  First  they  thumbed 
through  the  municipal  ordinance  books.  Then  they  called 
on  the  officials  at  city  hall. 

"That  restaurant,"  they  observed  quietly,  "is  operating 
on  municipal  land  under  a  lease  from  the  city.  We  have 
an  ordinance  in  Phoenix  which  prohibits  discrimination 
on  city-owned  property." 

City  officials  quickly  saw  the  point.  The  restaurant 
was  soon  serving  its  coffee  and  snacks  on  a  come-one- 
come-all  basis. 

The  case  of  the  dancehall-school  was  an  even  greater 
accomplishment.  It  was  called  11-Mile  School  because 
it  was  located  just  11  miles  from  each  of  the  two  towns 
whose  Negro  children  it  accommodated.  And  what  an 
educational  travesty  it  was!  Its  cloakrooms  were  used 
for  classes.  One  shelf  of  books  constituted  its  entire 
library.  A  few  test  tubes  were  its  laboratory  equipment. 

This  time,  Holmes  and  the  Civic  Unity  Council  lacked 
any  law  to  back  them  up,  since  high  school  segregation 
was  optional  in  Arizona.  They  had  to  rely  on  their 
talents  for  persuasion. 

They  appealed  to  the  school  officials  involved.  Then 
they  fired  their  first  broadside.  It  was  a  skillfully  com- 
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posed  brochure  entitled  "Close  the  Breach,"  pointing  out 
the  fallacy  and  wastefulness  of  "separate  but  equal" 
schooling  in  general  and  of  11-Mile  School  in  particular. 
For  the  taxpayers  were  spending  $11,250  a  year,  or  $750 
per  pupil,  for  the  dubious  luxury  of  segregating  their 
fifteen  Negro  high  school  students.  This  amounted  to 
three  times  the  cost  of  educating  white  children  in  the 
two  communities. 

Persuasion  carried  the  day.  The  11-Mile  School  was 
closed.  One  of  the  towns  immediately  absorbed  its  Negro 
children  into  its  own  high  school.  The  other  temporized 
at  first  with  partial  integration.  Then — under  continued 
coaxing  from  Civic  Unity — it  moved  on  to  complete  in- 
tegration. Not  a  single  racial  incident  marked  the 
changeover  in  either  of  the  high  schools. 

Between  times,  the  Civic  Unity  people  have  been  hit- 
ting at  the  ogre  of  bigotry  wherever  it  lifts  its  head.  Such 
an  incident  occurred  when  a  Negro  family  moved  into 
a  small  ranching  community.  They  were  the  town's  only 
Negro  residents.  In  due  course  the  parents  applied  for 
admission  of  their  children  to  the  local  school.  Then 
the  trouble  began. 

The  school  board  said,  "No."  A  fiery  cross  was 
burned  one  night  near  the  Negroes'  home  and  shots  came 
from  somewhere  in  the  darkness. 

But  the  plucky  family  stood  firm.  Soon  word  of  their 
troubles  leaked  out.  The  Council  brought  pressure  on 
the  little  community  and  the  terrorizing  ceased,  but  the 
school  board  refused  to  yield.  Then  a  suit  was  filed 
against  the  board.  The  very  next  morning  the  Negro 
parents  were  notified  to  have  their  children  ready  when 
the  school  bus  came  by.  Although  the  facilities  pro- 
vided were  segregated  and  pitifully  inadequate,  at  least 
a  start  was  made. 

Another  incident  took  place  in  a  northern  Arizona  city. 
A  young  prince  from  Nigeria  was  traveling  across  the 
state.  With  him  were  four  young  white  men,  his  fellow 
students  at  a  California  university.  The  five  stopped  at 
a  restaurant  to  eat.  The  prince  was  brusquely  refused 
service.  When  he  remonstrated,  the  manager  called  a 
deputy  sheriff,  who  proceeded  to  give  the  guest  a 
thorough  roughing-up. 

The  incident  might  have  ended  there,  except  for  the 
intervention  of  Holmes  and  the  Civic  Unity  Council. 
They  did  not  think  this  was  a  good  way  to  demonstrate 
American  democracy  to  an  impressionable  visitor,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  our  democracy  is  being  challenged 
from  so  many  quarters.  The  Council  dragged  the  inci- 
dent out  into  the  open,  made  a  statewide  cause  celebre 
of  it  and  secured  an  apology  from  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce. 
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•  OLMES  DESCRIBES   IN  THESE   WORDS    HIS  CONCEPT  OF   HOW 

the  ramparts  of  prejudice  should  be  stormed:  "We  try 
to  start  on  the  easy  things  first,  not  pick  the  biggest 
giant  and  fell  him." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Civic  Unity  Council,  having  done 
some  of  the  easy  things  first,  decided  finally  to  pick  a 
giant.  It  set  itself  to  de-segregate  the  schools  by  legis- 
lative fiat.  (While  high  school  segregation  was  optional, 
state  law  made  grade  school  segregation  compulsory.) 

In  1949,  Holmes  lobbied  for  three  weeks  to  get  a  de- 
segregation bill  through  the  legislature.  The  measure 
failed  to  come  out  of  committee,  but  his  efforts  bore 


fruit.  In  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  minds  hitherto 
closed  began  to  open  a  little. 

This  year  Civic  Unity  tried  again,  strengthened  by  the 
presence  of  two  Negro  legislators  for  the  first  time  in 
state  history.  A  de-segregation  law  was  passed.  It  was 
a  compromise — permissive  instead  of  mandatory.  But  it 
was  effective,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  measure  was  signed,  the  Tucson  school 
board  voted  to  abandon  its  segregation  policy. 

Holmes'  devotion  to  the  idea  of  oneness  among  Amer- 
ica's heterogeneous  peoples  is  a  principle  which  he 
carries  into  his  personal  life.  Prominent  Negro  visitors 
turned  away  by  Phoenix  hotels  have  found  welcome  in 
his  home.  He  has  accompanied  Negroes  into  restaurants 
to  test  racial  policies. 

He  refuses  to  join  organizations  which  practice  dis- 
crimination. When  an  exclusive  club  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  in  Phoenix  solicited  his  membership, 
Holmes  sent  in  a  check — and  asked  one  question:  Would 
the  club  accept  a  Negro  or  a  Mexican-American  to  mem- 
bership, providing  he  could  qualify  otherwise?  Not  until 
three  months  later  did  Holmes  get  his  answer.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  return  of  his  check  and  a  cryptic  note  to 
the  effect  that  the  membership  lists  had  been  closed. 


T, 


HE     INDEFATIGABLE     DOCTOR     CHIPS     AWAY     AT     PREJUDICE 

wherever  he  finds  it,  even,  if  need  be,  in  his  own  church. 
He  borrowed  the  pulpit  from  his  pastor  one  Sunday  to 
deliver  a  sermon  based  on  Gunnar  Myrdal's  famous 
study,  "An  American  Dilemma."  Except  for  Easter  and 
Christmas,  the  sermon  drew  the  biggest  crowd  of  the 
year.  It  also  cost  Holmes  a  friendship  of  long  standing, 
for  one  leading  parishioner,  an  unreconstructed  southern- 
er, refused  to  speak  to  him  again. 

Holmes  wondered  at  the  outset  of  his  work  in  behalf 
of  minorities  whether  it  would  prove  to  be  an  unpopular 
cause.  For  himself  that  mattered  little.  As  he  put  it 
crisply,  "I  can't  be  fired.  I  can't  be  hurt.  I  don't  want  to 
be  elected  to  office.  In  other  words,  I  just  don't  give  a 
hang." 

But,  knowing  that  bigots  are  sometimes  found  in  high 
places,  he  was  anxious  that  his  involvement  should  not 
prove  harmful  to  agencies  in  which  he  was  interested. 
Hence  he  offered  his  resignation  as  president  of  the 
YMCA.  The  "Y"  refused  to  accept  it,  assuring  him  that 
what  he  had  been  doing  was  in  the  organization's  best 
tradition.  The  following  year,  with  the  "Y"  in  the  midst 
of  a  major  drive  for  funds,  Holmes  submitted  his  resig- 
nation again,  and  this  time  insisted  that  it  be  accepted. 
The  organization  promptly  made  him  chairman  of  its 
big  gifts  committee,  which  then  went  out  and  raised 
nearly  a  half  million  dollars. 

Today  Holmes  is  convinced  that  crusading  for  the 
minorities — for  what  he  calls  civic  unity — is  not  an  un- 
popular cause  at  all. 

"Those  who  hesitate  to  come  out  and  take  a  stand 
needn't  fear,"  he  says  firmly.  "It's  a  way  of  winning 
public  esteem." 

Fred  Holmes  has  won  this  esteem  beyond  question. 
One  thoughtful  Arizonan  summed  it  up  recently  by  say- 
ing, "If  it  hadn't  been  for  Doctor  Holmes,  there  wouldn't 
be  a  civil  liberties  movement  in  Arizona."  And  a  Negro, 
groping  earnestly  for  words  with  which  to  appraise  him 
declared,  "He's  a  — well — I'd  say  he's  a  Christian." 
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THE    SURVEY 


On  the  Labor-Management  Front 


JOHN  A.  FITCH 


AFL  AND  CIO  REPRESENTATIVES  WERE  PRESENT  IN 
Milan,  Italy,  in  July,  at  the  second  meeting  of  the 
International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions. 
Three  hundred  delegates  attended,  representing  53,000,- 
000  workers  in  sixty-six  countries.  Organized  in  London 
in  December  1949,  as  a  world  movement  in  opposition 
to  the  Communist-dominated  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  the  confederation  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  merely  negative  policy  of  opposition.  At  the  Milan 
conference  resolutions  were  adopted  calling  for  peace 
treaties  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan,  condemning 
all  dictatorships  whether  of  the  right  or  the  left,  urging 
technical  aid  to  underdeveloped  areas,  favoring  the  eco- 
nomic unity  of  Europe,  and  calling  on  all  governments 
to  implement  action  taken  at  the  conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  which  preceded  the 
Milan  gathering.  Paul  Finet  of  Belgium,  president  of  the 
Congress  said  that  the  main  task  of  the  trade  unions 
is  to  support  the  Western  rearmament  program  in  de- 
fense of  the  democratic  freedoms. 

An  invitation  from  the  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  to  form  a  united  labor  front— a  "Trojan  Horse" 
proposal,  the  CIO  News  called  it— was  rejected  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  A  reply  to  the  WFTU,  adopted  at  the 
final  session,  read  in  part:  "We  are  ready  to  talk  about 
a  common  front  when  you  abolish  all  concentration 
camps  and  all  practice  of  slave  work.  .  .  .  As  long  as 
you  remain  faithful  agents  of  the  Cominform,  carrying 
out  the  Kremlin's  foreign  policy,  there  can  be  no  joint 
action." 

An  interesting  feature  was  the  presence  of  an  ob- 
server from  the  Finnish  labor  movement,  which  had 
recently  voted  in  their  national  convention  to  withdraw 
from  the  Communist-dominated  WFTU  and  to  join 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions. 
Further  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  AFL  and  CIO 
leaders  to  draw  closer  together  appeared  at  the  Milan 
gathering.  On  the  motion  of  a  CIO  delegate,  Matthew 
Woll,  second  vice-president  of  the  AFL,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  American  delegation.  Then,  at  Mr. 
Woll's  suggestion,  Jacob  Potofsky,  president  of  the  CIO 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  was  chosen  secretary. 
In  contrast  to  this  smooth-running  partnership  on  the 
international  front,  domestic  labor  unity  was  rocked  by 
a  bombshell  in  mid-August  when  the  AFL  announced  its 
pending  withdrawal  from  the  United  Labor  Policy  Com- 
mittee, authorized  by  an  eleven  to  two  vote  of  the  AFL 
executive  council. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  HAS  ANNOUNCED  THE  CREATION  OF 
an  Institute  of  International  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela- 
tions, to  be  centered  in  the  School  of  Industrial  and  La- 


bor Relations  at  the  University.  According  to  the  acting 
president,  Theodore  P.  Wright,  the  new  unit  will  "ex- 
plore labor-management  relationships  in  this  country 
and  abroad  with  a  view  to  working  toward  their  im- 
provement." Typical  of  contemplated  research  projects 
is  an  inquiry  now  being  organized  into  the  origins  and 
background  of  "co-determination"  in  German  industries. 
Professor  Leonard  P.  Adams,  head  of  the  research  pro- 
gram of  the  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  is 
acting  director  of  the  new  institute. 


THE   HANDICAPS    IMPOSED   BY  THE   TAFT-HARTLEY    AcT  ON 

the  unions  subject  to  it,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  union 
shop  agreements,  contrast  strangely  with  the  freedom 
with  which  railway  employes  may  now  negotiate  such 
contracts.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  as  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1926  forbade  all  forms  of  union  security  clauses, 
and  thus  was  more  severe  than  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
passed  in  1947,  which  permits  the  negotiations  of  a  union 
shop  agreement  if  a  majority  of  the  employes  affected 
first  vote  for  it.  Last  January,  however,  Congress 
amended  the  Railway  Labor  Act  so  as  to  permit  railway 
employes  to  enter  into  union  shop  agreements  without 
previous  voting  or  non-Communist  affidavits.  The  rail- 
way unions  are  therefore  now  actively  engaged  in  sign- 
ing union  shop  agreements  with  the  railroads.  Such  an 
agreement  was  recently  concluded  between  the  trainmen 
and  the  New  York  Central  system.  An  odd  aspect  of 
the  situation  appears  in  the  case  of  those  unions  that 
have  agreements  both  with  the  railroads  and  with  other 
enterprises.  The  Machinists  Union,  for  example,  now 
has  complete  freedom  to  bargain  for  a  union  shop  for 
its  members  who  work  for  the  railroads,  but  when  it 
bargains  for  members  working  in  an  airplane  factory  it 
is  subject  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  must  file  non- 
Communist  affidavits  and  take  a  vote  of  its  members 
before  it  can  start  union  shop  negotiations. 

Nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  labor-management  rela- 
tions in  industry  generally  appear  to  be  more  harmoni- 
ous, at  the  moment,  than  on  the  railroads.  After  many 
months  of  negotiation,  disputes  involving  three  brother- 
hoods— the  Engineers,  the  Firemen,  and  the  Conductors 
— remain  unsettled.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men signed  a  national  agreement  last  May  ending  a  26- 
month  struggle,  but  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  the 
Trainman  News,  social  organ  of  the  Brotherhood,  treated 
it  as  a  temporary  truce.  "Our  forces  are  intact  for  an- 
other round  in  an  arena  another  day"  was  the  ominous 
conclusion  of  an  editorial  devoted  largely  to  a  condem- 
nation of  management  tactics. 

It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  responsibility  for 
the  deterioration  in  labor-management  relations  does  not 
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lie  at  one  door  and  one  only.  In  its  last  report  the 
National  Mediation  Board  comments  as  follows:  "The 
Board  is  ...  disturbed  by  the  apparent  reluctance  of  both 
the  carriers  and  the  organizations,  in  national  cases,  to 
conduct  thorough  collective  bargaining.  ...  If  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  is  to  survive,  there  must  be  ...  the  desire 
of  the  parties  to  make  it  work.  ..."  The  Board  states 
that  "in  some  situations"  the  employes  believe  that  man- 
agement is  operating  "under  a  feeling  of  assurance"  that 
the  government  will  protect  them  against  the  use  of 
economic  power  by  the  unions;  and  that  the  carriers 
feel  that  collective  bargaining  is  made  difficult  because 
the  unions  force  the  use  of  emergency  boards  and  accept 
the  reports  "which  they  considered  favorably,  and  reject 
such  portions  they  may  deem  unfavorable."  Insofar  as 
these  feelings  have  substance,  concludes  the  Board,  "both 
are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law." 


THE  34m  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR 
Organization  (which  was  created  in  1919  by  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  and  continues  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations,  thus  being  the  "sole  survivor"  of  the 
international  bodies  set  up  after  World  War  I)  was  held 
in  Geneva  in  June,  with  government,  employer,  and 
labor  delegates  present  from  sixty  countries.  For  the 
first  time  since  1946  CIO  as  well  as  AFL  representatives 
were  present.  The  conference  takes  two  forms  of  action. 
It  adopts  "conventions,"  which  are  proposed  treaties,  and 
must  be  presented  to  the  member  countries  for  ratifica- 
tion or  rejection,  and  "recommendations,"  which  are 
submitted  to  member  countries  for  their  consideration, 
without  any  obligation  to  take  action. 

This  year  two  conventions  were  adopted.  One  pro- 
vided for  equal  pay  for  women  and  men  for  work  of 
equal  value.  The  other  called  for  the  setting  up  of 
minimum  wage-fixing  machinery  for  agricultural  work- 
ers. Two  recommendations  that  were  approved  called 
for  the  creation  of  machinery  to  aid  in  collective  bar- 
gaining and  to  promote  the  voluntary  conciliation  of 
industrial  disputes.  Noteworthy  also  was  the  decision  to 
admit  to  membership  Japan,  Yugoslavia,  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (Western  Germany).  This  action 
brought  to  sixty-five  the  number  of  countries  holding 
membership  in  ILO. 


DECISIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 
constantly  reveal  new  aspects  of  labor-management  re- 
lations and  new  quirks  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  There 
was  the  decision  last  spring  interpreting  the  "feather- 
bedding"  clause  of  the  Act.  Under  it  the  Musicians 
Union  could  not  make  a  theater  owner  pay  local  mu- 
sicians full  wages  for  standing  by  whenever  an  outside 
orchestra  came  in  to  fill  an  engagement,  but  could  make 
him  balance  the  situation  by  staging  another  concert 
later  on  to  be  given  by  the  home  boys. 

More  recently  the  Fur  Workers  Union  has  been  re- 
quired to  join  with  an  employer  in  making  up  to  an 
employe  wages  lost  because  of  his  illegal  discharge  at 
the  demand  of  the  union.  The  employe  in  question, 
being  30  years  old,  had  regularly  turned  out  more  work 
than  the  others  in  the  section  with  him  who  averaged 
55  years  of  age,  so  the  union  demanded  his  discharge. 
The  president  of  the  Fur  Workers  is  an  avowed  Com- 
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munist  and  is  therefore  unable  to  take  the  non-Com- 
munist oath.  Consequently  the  Board  cannot  recognize 
the  union  for  purposes  of  receiving  the  protection  of  the 
Act.  The  decision  in  this  case  shows  that  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, subject  to  the  law's  ban  on  unfair  labor  practices. 

An  NLRB  election  was  held  recently  to  determine  the 
bargaining  agent  for  employes  of  the  John  Hancock 
Life  Insurance  Company.  The  United  Office  and  Pro- 
fessional Workers — one  of  the  unions  expelled  by  the 
CIO  last  year  as  Communist-dominated — had  previously 
represented  these  employes.  The  Board  ordered  the 
election  because  of  the  "extreme  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty" arising  from  the  expulsion  and  the  subsequent 
defection  from  that  union  of  a  large  part  of  its  mem- 
bership. The  Board  pointed  out  that  of  the  5,800  em- 
ployes involved  2,600  belonged  to  local  unions  that  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  UOPWA  and  had  re- 
joined the  CIO,  and  that  1,480  worked  in  offices  that 
were  unorganized,  leaving  slightly  over  1,700  who  were, 
presumably,  still  loyal  to  the  expelled  union.  The  elec- 
tion, in  which  over  90  percent  of  the  eligible  employes 
participated,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  CIO  Insurance 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  with  3,064  votes.  The 
United  Insurance  agents — said  to  represent  the  former 
UOPWA — stood  second  with  1,499  votes;  652  voted  for 
an  AFL  union  and  there  were  78  votes  for  "no  union." 


LACK     OF     HOUSING     IS     HOLDING     BACK     THE     SCHEDULED 

expansion  of  aircraft  production,  states  Al  Hayes,  presi- 
dent of  the  Machinists  Union  which,  it  is  maintained, 
speaks  for  70  percent  of  the  nation's  aircraft  workers. 
At  a  recent  meeting  in  Washington,  union  delagations 
from  each  of  fifteen  major  aircraft  plants  reported  on 
the  expected  expansion  of  personnel  in  each  plant,  the 
present  housing  shortage,  and  the  rent  levels  in  each 
aircraft  center.  Their  reports  indicated  that  the  aircraft 
industry  must  nearly  double  its  personnel  within  the 
next  two  years  to  meet  present  production  schedules, 
and  that  in  most  areas,  housing  already  is  exhausted. 
Aircraft  workers  are  traveling  as  much  as  seventy  miles 
each  way  to  work.  Rents  have  been  decontrolled  in  a 
number  of  aircraft  centers  with  consequent  increases  up 
to  40  percent.  Turnover  is  said  to  be  reaching  astrono- 
mical proportions  largely  due  to  the  inability  of  incoming 
workers  to  find  quarters  for  their  families. 

In  a  statement  explaining  the  efforts  of  his  union  to 
bring  the  critical  housing  situation  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  country,  Mr.  Hayes  declared: 

"Free  men  will  not  willingly  work  for  long  in  a  com- 
munity where  they  must  pay  exhorbitant  rents  or  where 
they  must  house  their  families  in  shanties,  slums,  or 
broken  down  busses.  .  .  .  No  small  community  such  as 
Marietta,  Georgia,  for  example,  with  a  peacetime  popula- 
tion of  20,000,  can  be  expected  to  finance  the  housing 
of  30,000  aircraft  workers  and  their  families — many  of 
them  employed  only  temporarily — who  are  scheduled  to 
work  at  the  newly  opened  Lockheed  plant  there.  If  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  want  aircraft  built  in  the  quanti- 
ties they  have  voted,  they  will  have  to  give  some  at- 
tention and  some  funds  for  the  housing  of  aircraft 
workers  in  Marietta,  Tulsa,  and  Wichita,  in  San  Diego, 
Farmingdale,  and  Ft.  Worth,  in  St.  Louis,  Seattle,  and 
Los  Angeles,  in  Hartford  and  all  the  other  defense 
centers." 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


"The  Weapon  of  Shame" 


GEORGE  C.  STONEY 


IN  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS,  DEMANDS  HAVE 
been  heard  in  perhaps  half  the  state 
legislatures  that  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  old  people,  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  the  handicapped  who  receive 
public  assistance  be  made  public.  Since 
January,  eight  legislatures  actually  have 
passed  measures  which  would  force 
caseworkers  to  violate  the  social  work 
principle  of  confidentiality. 

The  fact  that  such  disclosure  is  di- 
rectly forbidden  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  connection  with  assistance  pro- 
grams aided  by  federal  grants  has  either 
persuaded  governors  to  veto  these 
measures,  or  has  caused  legislators  to 
write  into  their  laws  the  proviso  that 
they  shall  not  be  put  in  force  if  they 
will  cause  federal  funds  to  be  lost. 

The  single  exception  is  Indiana, 
where  no  such  clause  was  included  and 
where  the  measure  calling  for  publica- 
tion of  lists  was  passed  over  the  gov- 
ernor's veto.  At  this  writing  Indiana 
has  not  received  its  August  allotment 
for  social  welfare  benefits.  FSA  Ad- 
ministrator Oscar  Ewing  has  ruled  that 
the  new  state  law  requiring  welfare  of- 
ficials to  publish  recipients'  names  and 
addresses  in  a  special  book  and  make 
them  available  for  public  inspection  is 
a  violation  of  both  the  letter  and  clear 
intent  of  the  Social  Security  Act  as 
amended  in  1939. 

No  requirement  as  to  confidentiality 
of  information  about  recipients  was  in- 
cluded in  the  original  act.  This  was 
inserted  by  Congress  in  1939  after  an 
investigation  of  political  campaigns  in 
several  states,  notably  Ohio,  had  sug- 
gested how  easy  it  was  to  turn  lists  of 
people  receiving  public  assistance  to 
political  advantage. 

Indiana's  Senator  William  E.  Jenner 
has  been  trying  all  summer  to  persuade 
Congress  that  this  is  a  matter  each  state 
should  decide  for  itself.  In  June,  he  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  the  Federal 


Security-Labor  appropriations  bill  call- 
ing for  this  change.  It  was  accepted  with 
little  debate  and  passed  the  Senate, 
along  with  the  appropriations,  on  a 
unanimous  vote.  Later,  in  joint  confer- 
ence with  the  House  the  amendment 
was  eliminated  because  it  was  consid- 
ered an  attempt  to  legislate  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill  and  therefore  out  of 
line  with  congressional  procedure. 

V^/N  JULY  19,  SENATOR  JENNER  INTRO- 
duced  a  similar  amendment  to  an  un- 
related tax  bill.  This  time  he  was  joined 
by  Senator  Dirksen,  a  fellow  Republican 
of  Illinois,  whose  own  state  legislature 
had  passed  a  law  requiring  the  publi- 
cation of  assistance  lists  if  this  could  be 
done  without  forfeiting  federal  allot- 
ments. After  an  hour  of  debate,  during 
which  Senator  Jenner's  amendment  got 
muddled  with  several  other  matters,  it 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  38  to  30. 

Despite  the  shortness  of  the  debate, 
views  of  both  sides  were  voiced  fairly 
clearly.  Senators  Jenner  and  Dirksen, 
with  such  Republican  supporters  as 
Mundt  of  South  Dakota  and  Bricker  of 
Ohio,  gave  assurances  that  the  sole  in- 
tent of  making  the  rolls  public  was  "to 
make  it  difficult  for  cheats  and  chisel- 
ers  to  be  on  the  assistance  rolls  behind 
the  veil  of  secrecy."  Or,  as  Senator  Dirk- 
sen put  it,  the  measure  is  necessary  "in 
order  that  the  weapon  of  shame  may  be 
employed  against  people  whose  fathers, 
mothers,  and  other  relatives  should  not 
be  on  the  rolls." 


Senators  Kerr  of  Oklahoma,  Lehman 
of  New  York,  and  Humphrey  of  Min- 
nesota, all  Democrats,  opposed  the 
measure  with  vigor.  They  reviewed  the 
scandal  that  had  caused  Congress  to 
add  the  provision  for  confidentiality  in 
1939.  Senator  Lehman,  speaking  from 
his  experience  as  governor  of  New 
York,  said  the  exposure  of  recipients 
to  public  scrutiny  would  do  no  more 
than  further  embarrass  those  in  genu- 
ine need,  while  attracting  applications 
from  "cheats  and  chiselers"  who  would 
decide  to  apply  for  assistance  because 
a  neighbor  had  gotten  away  with  it. 

The  House  has  asked  for  a  commit- 
tee report.  So,  at  this  writing,  the  fate 
of  the  Jenner  amendment  rests  with 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Interviews  with  influential  members 
of  this  powerful  House  committee  sug- 
gest that  the  Jenner  amendment  will 
not  be  reported  out  with  favor.  How- 
ever, reasons  given  also  suggest  that  its 
defeat  will  be  due  chiefly  to  the  methods 
used  by  its  sponsors  rather  than  to  any 
real  opposition  to  it  in  principle. 


COMMITTEE        MEMBER       WlLBUR 

Mills,  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  put  it,  the 
legislators  of  Indiana  tried  to  force  FSA 
Administrator  Ewing  to  violate  con- 
gressional statute  and  "do  something 
he'd  deserve  to  get  fired  for."  They 
failed.  Now,  through  Senator  Jenner's 
amendment,  they  are  "trying  to  take 
over  the  job  of  Congress  and  legislate 
for  the  whole  country." 

What  about  the  issue  itself?  Should 
public  assistance  rolls  be  made  public? 
A  surprising  number  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  do  not  wish  to  be  quoted 
on  the  matter.  Men  from  states  whose 
legislatures  have  passed  resolutions  ap- 
proving publication  are  particularly 
cautious.  There  is  a  widespread  feeling 
among  Democrats  that  while  Adminis- 
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trator  Ewing  was  bound  by  law  to 
withhold  funds  from  Indiana  his  action 
in  doing  so  has  provided  Senator  Jen- 
ner  and  his  fellow  Republicans  with  the 
effective  battle  cry  of  "states  rights." 

Republicans  in  Indiana  and  adjoin- 
ing states  are  making  political  capital 
of  the  situation.  The  Indianapolis  Star, 
under  the  front  page  banner  headline 
"EWING  DEFIES  INDIANA  LAW," 
ran  a  story  on  August  1,  by  Washington 
correspondent  Ben  Cole  that  will  make 
a  useful  campaign  document.  It  per- 
sonified the  issue  by  making  the  admin- 
istrator's action  "another  example  of  a 
federal  bureaucrat's  utter  disregard  for 
the  welfare  of  our  aged  and  needy  citi- 
zens." 

Congressman  Mills  is  one  of  several 
who  have  suggested  that  the  various 
state  campaigns  to  break  down  confiden- 
tiality of  relief  rolls  are  centrally  di- 
rected. Members  of  Ewing's  staff,  how- 
ever, seem  to  agree  that  the  evidence 
of  a  nationally  organized  campaign  is 
rather  nebulous.  Jane  Hoey,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  says 
everyone  wants  to  know  why,  during 
a  period  of  prosperity  such  as  we  have 
known  since  1946,  assistance  rolls  and 
expenses  kept  on  rising  steadily  until 
last  year. 

Frank  Bane  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  put  this  question  bluntly 
in  a  recent  letter  to  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  for  Social  Security. 

In  his  published  reply  Commissioner 
Altmeyer  related  some  equally  blunt 
facts  from  the  1950  census.  While  the 


total  population  increased  14.5  percent 
in  ten  years  the  number  of  people  over 
sixty-five  increased  37  percent  and  the 
number  of  children  under  five  increased 
55  percent.  There  is  simply  a  larger 
portion  of  Americans  who  now  fall  into 
the  age  brackets  covered  by  old  age 
assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren— the  two  public  assistance  catego- 
ries responsible  for  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  expenditures.  Meanwhile,  infla- 
tion has  boosted  the  amount  these  people 
need  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

"Few  people  seem  to  understand  that 
the  assistance  programs  are  created  and 
governed  by  the  states  and  localities," 
said  Miss  Hoey.  Federal  regulations 
cover  only  general  policies  that  guard 
against  favoritism  among  and  within 


the  states.  The  number  of  recipients  in 
many  states  has  jumped  up  remarkably 
because  the  legislatures  themselves  have 
liberalized  eligibility  requirements.  If 
"cheats  and  chiselers"  are  on  the  rolls 
the  local  and  state  governing  bodies  to 
whom  the  welfare  organizations  are 
responsible  have  full  authority  to  do 
something  about  them. 


EDERAL    REQUIREMENTS     ON     CONHDEN- 

tiality  do  not  prevent  states  from  re- 
ducing the  rolls  by  passing  and  enforc- 
ing laws  requiring  assistance  recipients 
to  give  the  state  liens  on  their  property, 
relatives  to  assume  some  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  aid,  and  deserted  husbands 
to  support  their  families.  Miss  Hoey 
acknowledged  in  many  instances  these 
laws  are  difficult  and  expensive  to  en- 
force. However,  she  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  FSA  staff  drew  evidence 
from  the  past  that  Senator  Dirksen's 
"weapon  of  shame"  is  not  the  efficient 
weeder-out  of  "cheats  and  chiselers"  it 
appears  to  its  proponents. 

General  assistance  programs  do  not 
receive  federal  grants-in-aid  and  are  not 
affected  by  requirements  of  Social  Se- 
curity Acts.  Several  states  have  at  some 
time  or  another  made  public  the  lists  of 
recipients.  Results  have  been  almost  uni- 
formly unfortunate.  The  state  of  Kan- 
sas has  reported: 

"We  have  found  that,  in  general  the 
deterrent  effect  of  publication  is  small 
and  where  it  does  exist  it  applies  largely 
to  those  who  should  make  application 
for  public  assistance.  It  certainly  does 
not  deter  applications  from  'chiselers.' 
.  .  .  We  have  found  that  the  disadvan- 
tages of  publication  of  assistance  rolls 
are  many.  There  is  the  obvious  possibil- 
ity of  exploitation  by  individuals,  busi- 
ness concerns,  and  political  aspirants. 
.  .  .  One  very  significant  disadvantage 
from  the  administrative  standpoint  is 
the  amount  of  administrative  time  that 
publication  demands.  Our  experience 
should  indicate  that  the  most  careful 
readers  of  published  rolls  are  the  recipi- 
ents themselves.  After  every  publication 
a  heavy  demand  is  made  on  adminis- 
trative time  to  explain  to  individual 
recipients  why  other  grants  exceed  their 
own  and  why  their  grants  should  not 
be  increased  to  the  maximum  shown  on 
the  published  schedule." 

The  nature  of  the  confidentiality  re- 
quired in  the  Social  Security  Act,  Miss 
Hoey  pointed  out,  is  often  misunder- 
stood. It  does  not  prohibit  publication 
of  general  information  concerning  the 
operations  of  public  assistance  agencies. 


As  Commissioner  Altmeyer  stated  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Bane:  "This  require- 
ment does  not  prevent  providing  full 
information,  including  information  re- 
lating to  specific  individual  applicants 
and  recipients,  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, auditors,  federal,  state,  and  local 
legislative  committees  and  administra- 
tive bodies  charged  with  investigating 
or  appraising  the  operation  of  public 
assistance  agencies."  The  many  "revela- 
tions" of  legislative  investigation  com- 
mittees published  during  the  past  few 
months  would  seem  ample  proof  for 
this  statement. 

Senator  Jenner's  amendment  would 
not  make  it  mandatory  for  states  to  pub- 
lish records,  but  simply  would  allow 
those  who  choose  to  do  so  to  continue 
to  be  eligible  for  federal  grants-in-aid. 
If  it  is  passed,  states  can  still  have  con- 
fidentiality of  assistance  rolls  if  their 
legislatures  are  so  convinced.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  more  states  pass  resolu- 
tions calling  for  publication  of  the 
rolls  though  the  amendment  is  killed, 
then  some  change  in  the  Social  Security 
law  to  satisfy  these  demands  will  come 
from  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The 
ultimate  decision,  therefore,  will  not  be 
made  on  Capitol  Hill  but  on  court  house 
squares  across  the  country.  If  people 
there  do  not  understand  the  issues  few 
Congressmen  or  Senators  will. 

Many  social  work  organizations  have 
been  quick  to  make  their  views  on  the 
subject  known  to  their  state  legislatures 
and  to  Congress.  They  have  not  found 
the  results  of  this  direct  approach  re- 
assuring. The  alternative  is  a  more 
tedious  job  of  general  public  education 
carried  on  in  communities  by  inter- 
ested citizens,  board  members,  and 
workers  in  private  agencies  who  under- 
stand the  basic  issues.  Senator  Jenner's 
feud  with  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
committee  may  give  them  the  time  re- 
quired for  such  a  campaign.  Events  of 
the  past  few  months  indicate  they  are 
going  to  need  every  minute  of  it. 


A  Social  Work 
Tour  to  India 

THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMITTEE  OF 
the  International  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  has  announced  plans  for  a 
low-cost  one  month  tour  to  India  in 
connection  with  the  Sixth  International 
Conference  of  Social  Work  to  be  held 
in  Madras  in  December  1952.  Under 
arrangements  being  made  with  the  Af- 
filiation of  Schools  and  Seminars  for 
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International  Study  and  Training,  usual- 
ly known  as  ASSIST,  the  thirty-day 
round  trip  (from  New  York)  all-ex- 
pense tour  may  be  offered  for  $1,295. 
Travel  will  be  by  air,  with  opportunities 
being  offered  for  sight-seeing  and  for 
discussion  with  welfare  leaders  and  in- 
spection of  social  welfare  institutions  in 
India,  Pakistan,  and  other  Eastern  coun- 
tries. 

The  Committee  is  also  planning  to 
inaugurate  preconference  study  projects 
early  in  1952  to  acquaint  American  so- 
cial workers  going  to  India  or  interested 
in  knowing  more  about  what  is  to  take 
place  there  with  a  background  in  social 
conditions  and  institutions  in  various 
countries  of  the  Far  East. 

Persons  interested  in  attending  the 
Madras  Conference  should  communicate 
with  the  International  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  22  West  Gay  Street,  Col- 
umbus 15,  Ohio. 

A  Report  on 

New  York's  Children 

A  STUNNING,  THOUGH  IN  SOME  AS- 
pects  a  somewhat  mystifying  re- 
port, "The  Four  Million,"  issued  last 
month  by  the  New  York  State  Citizens 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  for  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,  has  been  received  with 
mixed  sentiments  by  many  New  York- 
ers, including  a  number  who  served  on 
the  committee  itself  or  on  one  of  the 
subcommittees  that  helped  prepare  the 
material  on  which  it  is  based.  Though 
there  is  some  dissatisfaction  with  a  few 
of  the  recommendations,  particularly 
those  on  day  care,  and  some  feeling  that 
the  strong  emphasis  on  accomplishments 
tends  to  obscure  current  and  future 
needs,  the  report  has  elicited  general 
admiration  as  a  beautiful  job  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  many  community  serv- 
ices and  programs  involved  in  helping 
children  develop  into  healthy  person- 
alities. 

It  has  also  elicited  concern  and  dis- 
appointment for  its  failure  to  mention 
the  committee's  connection  with  the 
Midcentury  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  and  for  its  vague- 
ness about  follow-up  plans  for  its  own 
recommendations.  In  these  omissions 
lies  the  mystery. 

If  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred, 
which  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Dewey  in  March  1950,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Samuel  R.  Milbank.  was  not 
created  in  response  to  President  Tru- 
man's invitation  of  the  summer  before 
to  all  states  and  territories  to  participate 


in  White  House  Conference  planning, 
deliberations,  and  follow-up,  certainly 
many  of  its  members  and  subcommittee 
members  thought  that  in  taking  part  in 
its  work  they  were  serving  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Conference.  If  they  were 
not  able  to  produce  a  report  in  time  for 
the  Conference  in  December,  they  could 
attribute  this  not  to  their  own  lack  of 
diligence  but  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
first  called  together  several  months  after 
most  other  state  White  House  Confer- 
ence committees  were  hard  at  work. 
However,  they  could  only  be  surprised 
to  find  that  while  their  report  lists  the 
more  than  600  people — laymen  and  spe- 
cialists— whose  work  resulted  in  the  piles 
of  mimeographed  material  on  which  its 
recommendations  were  based,  it  deprives 
them  of  identification  with  one  of  the 
greatest  movements  in  behalf  of  chil- 
dren of  the  current  century. 

This  oversight,  deliberate  or  uninten- 
tional, does  not,  of  course,  detract  from 
the  report's  value  as  the  most  compre- 
hensive picture  extant  of  what  can  be, 
is  being,  and  ought  to  be  done  for  New 
York's  children  today.  In  its  considera- 
tion of  the  family,  care  away  from 
home,  education,  physical  and  mental 
health,  the  handicapped,  delinquents, 
and  community  planning  it  continuous- 
ly stresses  the  concept  that  the  child 
must  be  viewed  as  a  whole — emotion- 
ally, physically,  spiritually,  and  intellect- 
ually. 

The  report  underscores  community 
obligations  to  see  that  needed  services 
are  provided,  and  while  praising  New 
York  State  as  a  leader  in  nearly  all  the 
recent  advances  for  children,  brings  to 
light  many  current  conditions  still  oper- 
ating to  their  disadvantage,  particularly: 
widespread  occurrences  of  family  break- 
down; shortages  in  foster  homes;  insuffi- 
cient specialized  personnel  in  the  schools; 
lack  of  well  developed  and  coordinated 
health  services  in  upstate  counties;  in- 
sufficient coordination  in  services  for  the 
physically  handicapped;  insufficient  in- 
formation about  and  inadequate  services 
for  the  mentally  retarded;  confusions  in 
laws  concerning  young  offenders;  an  in- 
adequacy in  number  and  diversification 
of  institutions  for  delinquent  youth; 
contradictions  in  the  Child  Labor  Law 
and  laxity  in  its  enforcement;  a  need 
for  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  public  of  the  achievements  and  needs 
of  youth-serving  programs.  Many  posi- 
tive and  well  thought  out  recommenda- 
tions are  made  for  remedying  these  and 
other  conditions. 

But  herein  lies  another  mystery.  What 
are  the  plans  for  follow-up?  The  reader 


can  only  be  confused.  For  while  the  re- 
port repeatedly  calls  for  "lay  participa- 
tion" and  "public  concern"  and  points 
to  the  importance  of  planning  for  fol- 
low-up action,  in  the  introduction  Mr. 
Milbank  maintains  that  it  is  "unthink- 
able to  keep  in  being  a  Committee  with 
so  many  members,  each  fully  occupied 
in  his  or  her  own  work."  Existing 
agencies,  he  adds,  will  "suffice"  for  the 
follow-up  work. 

Continuation  of  White  House  Con- 
ference committees  has  not  been  un- 
thinkable in  other  states,  many  of  which 
are  already  deep  in  follow-up  programs. 
Granted  that,  existing  agencies — public 
and  private — have  a  deep  responsibility 
for  following  through  to  see  that  chil- 
dren's needs  are  met,  if  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  disbands,  who  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  impetus,  coordination 
and  leadership  to  see  that  its  work 
comes  to  the  highest  potential  of  fruit- 
fulness?  Just  as  a  committee  was  essen- 
tial to  organize  the  information  pre- 
sented in  this  report,  so  one  would  seem 
even  more  essential  as  an  instrument  to 
follow  through  on  its  findings.  So  far, 
no  word  has  come  of  any  continuing 
committee  being  appointed  to  accept 
this  task.  But  to  many  a  concerned  per- 
son in  New  York  State  it  is  unthink- 
able that  this  should  not  come  about. 

Insurance  Benefits 
and  Assistance  Costs 


c 


ONTRARY    TO    THE     IMPRESSION     MADE 

i  by  current  clamors  over  assistance 
costs,  public  assistance  caseloads  have 
dropped  throughout  the  country  during 
the  past  year,  according  to  a  statistical 
analysis  made  recently  by  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  Most  of  the  decrease 
is  directly  attributable  to  last  year's 
change  in  the  Social  Security  Act,  par- 
ticularly to  the  broadening  in  coverage 
and  liberalization  of  benefits  in  the  Old 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Program. 
Reports  from  the  states  to  the  FSA 
show  that  such  changes  have  resulted 
in  a  lowering  of  public  assistance  ex- 
penditures by  approximately  $6,385,000 
a  month  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

From  September  1950,  when  the  new 
OASI  benefits  went  into  effect,  to  May 
1951,  old  age  assistance  case  loads  fell 
from  an  aggregate  of  2,809,000  to  2,- 
754,000,  most  of  the  cases  going  off  the 
rolls  representing  persons  who  had  pre- 
viously supplemented  small  insurance 
benefits  with  assistance  grants.  After 
September,  when  benefits  were  raised, 
about  12  percent  of  all  such  "overlap" 
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cases  were  dropped  from  the  rolls.  In 
addition  to  OAA  recipients,  they  in- 
cluded families  in  which  OASI  benefits 
were  being  supplemented  with  aid  to 
dependent  children  and  a  few  with  aid 
to  the  blind.  Prior  to  the  changes  in 
the  act,  10  percent  of  all  persons  or 
families  receiving  OAA,  5  percent  re- 
ceiving ADC,  and  one  percent  receiving 
aid  to  the  blind,  were  also  OASI  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Part  of  the  savings  in  assistance  ex- 
penditures can  be  attributed  to  reduc- 
tions in  allowances  of  many  who  are 
still  on  the  rolls  but  who  are  now  re- 
ceiving insurance  benefits  to  which  they 
were  not  previously  eligible.  About  3 


percent  of  current  OAA  recipients,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis,  are  now  getting 
such  "new  start"  benefits,  averaging 
$22.47  per  month  per  person. 

Thus,  predictions  that  a  social  in- 
surance program  would  eventually  re- 
duce assistance  rolls  at  last  seem  to  be 
fulfilled.  But  any  elation  this  might 
occasion  will  be  tempered  with  the  real- 
ization that  while  OASI  benefits  are 
certainly  more  substantial  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  their  effectiveness  in 
reducing  assistance  caseloads  tells  noth- 
ing of  their  adequacy  in  relation  to 
living  standards  and  rising  costs. 

In  many  states  assistance  grants  have 
been  so  far  from  adequate  that  a  piti-. 


fully  small  insurance  benefit  could  re- 
sult in  eliminating  a  family  from  the 
rolls.  A  prospective  boost  in  allowances, 
under  proposed  legislation  increasing 
federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  states  for 
public  assistance,  would  result  in  an  im- 
mediate increase  in  "overlap"  cases  and 
in  rising  assistance  expenditures,  as  the 
FSA  has  pointed  out.  Obviously,  any 
real  gain  in  providing  social  security 
through  the  dignified  means  of  insur- 
ance, rather  than  through  uncertain  and 
stigmatizing  "relief"  programs,  can  be 
made  only  under  a  stabilized  economy 
or  through  a  provision  allowing  bene- 
fits to  fluctuate  and  thereby  bear  a  steady 
relationship  to  living  costs. 


PERSONALITIES  and  PROJECTS 


He  Works  in 

Behalf  of  Children 


ONE  OF  THE  MORE  COLORFUL  FIGURES 
among  the  younger  social  workers 
of  the  day  is  GUNNAR  DYBWAD, 
former  director  of  the  Children's  Divi- 
sion of  the  Michigan  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  who  this  month  takes 
up  the  position  of  executive  director  of 
the  Child  Study  Association,  in  New 
York.  Norwegian  in  origin,  with  a 
•German  doctorate  in  jurisprudence  and 
political  science  and  a  diploma  from  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Mr. 
Dybwad  is  one  of  those  professional 
hybrids  whose  knowledge  of  other  fields 
and,  in  his  case,  other  countries,  brings 
enrichment  and  flexibility  to  the  prac- 
tice of  American  social  work.  The 
transition  of  his  interest  from  law  and 
political  science  to  child  welfare  came 
t>y  way  of  penology  and  the  research 


which  took  him  into  penal  institutions 
in  England,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States.  This  led  him  to  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Boys  at  War- 
wick, where  he  spent  six  years  as  a 
member  of  the  clinic  staff,  and  hence 
into  the^study  of  social  work. 

Once  in  the  correctional  field,  chil- 
dren became  more  and  more  the  focus 
of  this  erstwhile  penologist's  interest, 
and  he  speaks  of  "systematically  work- 
ing my  way  down  through  the  various 
age  groups."  From  Warwick  he  went 
to  the  Boy's  Vocational  School  of  Michi- 
gan to  institute  casework  procedures, 
thence  to  the  Michigan  Children's  In- 
stitute as  supervisor  of  home  finding, 
and  then,  eight  years  ago,  became  head 
of  the  state  Children's  Division. 

Being  a  public  welfare  administrator 
of  any  type  almost  anywhere  in  these 
United  States  today  is  in  a  sense  like 
offering  your  face  as  a  skeet  ball  target, 
and  Gunnar  Dybwad  has  withstood  his 
share  of  heavily  heaved  blows  from 
the  politicians — particularly  when  he 
led  a  movement  to  reorganize  the 
whole  system  of  juvenile  probation,  de- 
tention, and  parole  to  one  more  con- 
sistent with  modern  theories  and 
standards.  Nevertheless,  when  he  re- 
signed from  the  Children's  Division  in 
August  in  the  hope  that  a  vacancy 
would  enable  the  social  welfare  com- 
mission to  "pave  the  way"  for  long- 
needed  reorganization  of  the  "various 
child  services,"  the  Lansing,  Michigan, 
State  Journal  took  pains  to  point  out 
that  under  his  leadership  "the  Children's 
Division  gained  national  recognition  for 


the  quality  of  its  staff,  the  high  stand- 
ards of  its  work  on  behalf  of  children, 
and  its  efforts  to  achieve  close  coopera- 
tion among  all  private  and  public  organ- 
izations in  the  fields  of  child  health, 
welfare,  and  education." 

With  his  social  work  roots  in  correc- 
tions, "Dy"  Dybwad  is  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  turn  his  attention  to 
parent  education,  the  Child  Study  As- 
sociation's raison  d'etre  and  the  field  he 
regards  as  holding  most  hope  for  pre- 
venting the  conditions  which  make  cor- 
rectional programs  necessary.  He  points 
with  pride  to  the  "home  laboratory"  for 
child  study  he  and  his  wife  Rosemary, 
a  professionally  retired  but  community- 
active  social  worker,  have  in  their  son 
Peter,  and  daughter  Susan,  ages  12  and 
10  respectively.  But  he  can  also  give 
professional  evidence  of  his  interest  in  a 
positive  approach  to  the  prevention  of 
twisted  lives  in  his  eight  years  of  ac- 
tivity as  a  board  member  of  the  Michi- 
gan Association  of  Mental  Hygiene. 

A  list  of  Mr.  Dybwad's  extracurricu- 
lar activities  and  interests  is  far  too  long 
for  inclusion  here,  ranging  as  they  do 
from  the  protection  of  children  of  mi- 
grants and  Indians  to  a  fostering  of  in- 
ternational understanding,  but  one  at 
least  cannot  be  overlooked:  his  author- 
ship of  the  widely  read  and  much  dis- 
cussed "Child  Care  in  Germany"  which 
appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  The 
Survey.  Another,  too  irresistible  to 
withhold,  is  his  passion  for  couplets 
which  is  apt  to  make  him  answer  any 
communication,  by  mail  or  telegram, 
with  a  timely  rhyme. 
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LETTERS  and  LIFE 


MY  MISSION  IN  ISRAEL,  by  James  G. 
McDonald.  Simon  and  Schuster.  $3.50 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  MADE  ONE  OF  HIS 
excellent  appointments  when  he  put 
James  G.  McDonald  in  Tel  Aviv  as 
Minister  to  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Israel,  and  then  Ambassador  to  the 
new  state.  No  career  diplomat,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald nevertheless  was  well  prepared 
to  carry  out  this  difficult  assignment. 

He  had  been  the 
chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association 
for  fifteen  years;  was 
the  League  of  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for 
German  refugees  (he 
went  directly  to  Hitler 
to  find  out  the  dicta- 
tor's intentions);  and  a 
member  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of 
Inquiry  on  Palestine 
just  before  the  British 
Mandate  collapsed.  Al- 
though in  this  last  ca- 
pacity he  at  one  point 
angered  the  President, 
he  was  apparently  Mr.  Truman's  first 
and  only  choice  as  Ambassador  to  Israel, 
and  had  his  unqualified  support  till  the 
day  he  relinquished  the  post. 

While  toying  with  the  idea  of  begin- 
ning a  belated  literary  career,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald seems  to  have  accepted  the  post 
with  some  reluctance.  For  the  United 
States  and  Israel  he  made  a  fortunate 
decision — and  perhaps  also  for  his 
literary  career! 

Attractively  designed  and  well  written, 
his  book  is  not,  however,  one  for  which 
a  review  can  substitute  for  the  reading. 
It  is  source  material  from  a  first  hand 
participant  in  one  of  the  significant 
events  of  modern  times.  Fortified  with 
the  background  of  a  good  history  of 
Palestine,  from  the  Christian  era  through 
the  Mandate,  the  reader  can  put  down 
Mr.  McDonald's  book  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  essential  issues  in  the 
Near  East  drama. 

Not  a  partisan  presentation?  Well, 
yes,  in  the  sense  that  the  author  is 
deeply  sensitive  to  the  tragedy  of  Jewry 
and  the  heartlessness  and  culpability  of 


JAMES  G.  MCDONALD 


sigence    as 
negotiations 


much  of  the  "Christian"  world;  and  is 
sympathetic  to  the  Jewish  aspiration  for 
a  nation  and  a  homeland.  But  he  has 
a  mind  of  his  own  and  he  is  not  blind 
to  the  weaknesses  and  failures  which 
plague  all  peoples.  For  instance,  he  sees 
and  regrets  that  Jewish  preoccupation 
with  their  own  refugees  prevented  a 
proper  imaginative  and  humanitarian 
concern  for  the  refugees  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war.  Like  other 
nations,  Israel  rested  too 
easily  on  a  policy  con- 
cocted of  necessity  and 
"correctness." 

When  it  comes  to  the 
essential  issue,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald inspires  confi- 
dence in  his  analysis 
and  judgment.  For  one 
thing,  he  knows  that 
there  are  no  absolute 
rights  in  Palestine  and 
that  compromise  is  of 
the  essence  in  Arab- 
Israeli  dealings.  He 
quite  properly  puts  his 
finger  on  Arab  intran- 
a  fundamental  problem  in 
.  With  the  exception  of 
Abdullah  (now  no  longer  on  the  scene) 
all  the  Arab  rulers  have  acted  and  con- 
tinue to  act  as  if  Israel  did  not  exist! 
Or  again,  he  points  out  that  the  Berna- 
dotte  tragedy  and  its  aftermath  stem 
from  the  fact  that  the  Arab  armed  at- 
tack and  war  in  defiance  of  the  United 
Nations  invalidated  the  UN's  original 
partition  resolution. 

After  Israel  had  established  its  right 
of  survival  by  means  of  desperate  and 
costly  self-defense,  it  was  hopeless  to 
suggest  (as  did  the  well-meaning  Count) 
that  the  new  state  should  accept  a 
smaller  territory — cutting  off  the  Negev, 
the  internationalization  of  Jerusalem, 
and  return  of  Arab  refugees. 

The  Ambassador  also  reveals  his 
astuteness  in  showing  the  importance  of 
the  Israeli  State  for  the  well-being  of 
the  Near  East  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Had  the  Israelis  been  crushed,  Palestine 
would  probably  have  been  involved  in  a 
general  war  between  the  Arab  States, 
with  serious  consequences. 


Mr.  McDonald  was  a  pioneer  in  a 
pioneer  country,  and  neither  he  nor  the 
new  state  could  depend  on  clear  cut  or 
consistent  policies  from  Washington, 
London,  the  United  Nations,  nor  any- 
where else.  In  such  a  situation  there 
was  never  a  dull  moment.  Every  morn- 
ing threatened  a  new  crisis.  The  story 
is,  therefore,  one  of  suspense,  adventure, 
anxiety,  and  achievement.  It  is  also  full 
of  sidelights  and  overtones.  That  Israel 
survives  and  grows  stronger — making 
headway  on  many  crucial  domestic 
issues — amply  supports  the  author's  con- 
fidence in  the  future. 

Not  the  least  valuable  parts  of  the 
book  are  the  pen  pictures  on  Israel's 
leaders,  notably  Weizmann,  Ben-Gurion, 
Sharett,  Golda  Myerson,  Yellin-Mor 
(Stern  gang  leader  turned  politician), 
and  others.  Likewise  his  stories  about 
Ernest  Bevin  (a  sad  one),  Ralph  Bunche 
(a  brilliant  one),  Arthur  Koestler,  and 
many  others  are  most  intriguing. 

REV.  JOHN  PAUL  JONES 
The  Union  Church  of  Bay  Ridge 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

JOURNEY  INTO  LIGHT:  The  Story  of 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  by  Ishbel 
Ross.  Appleton-Century-Crofts.  #4 

WITHIN  370  DRAMATIC,  CROWDED 
text  pages  the  story  of  the  blind 
unrolls,  from  Egyptian  writings  on  eye 
disease  in  2650  B.C.  to  the  present  com- 
plex structure  of  the  work  for  those 
without  sight.  The  reader  is  fascinated 
by  the  achievements  of  the  famous  and 
nearly-famous  blind  down  the  ages.  He 
is  reminded  of  the  millions  who  have 
suffered  ignominy  and  neglect  solely 
because  of  their  lack  of  vision.  Tell- 
ing accounts  are  given  of  the  sometimes 
powerful  organizations  for  mutual  aid, 
and  of  the  special  occupations  domi- 
nated by  the  blind,  which  brought  re- 
warding social  and  vocational  status  to 
the  favored  few.  Tribute  is  paid  to 
eighteenth  century  Valentin  Haiiy;  to 
blind  Louis  Braille,  chief  benefactor  of 
the  blind;  to  most  of  the  outstanding 
figures  in  educational  and  other  work 
for  those  without  sight  since  1800.  Spe- 
cial attention  has  been  directed  toward 
many  successful  blind  people  who  have 
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THE 
PRACTICE 

MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING 

Emily  HcrrfsAorne  Mudd 


The  director  of  the  well  known  Marriage 
Council  of  Philadelphia  writes  this  ex- 
perience study  and  guide  for  professional 
counselors — and  the  thousands  of  teachers, 
preachers,  social  workers,  and  leaders  who 
counsel  more  informally. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING  furnishes  comprehensive 
information  about  marriage  counseling  in 
the  United  States,  who  counsels,  who  uses 
counseling,  and  for  what  reasons.  The 
methods,  philosophy,  and  procedure  of 
marriage  counseling  are  explored  —  with 
many  case  histories  illustrating  the  most 
typical  problem  areas  and  the  processes 
of  helping. 

Dr.  Mudd  bases  much  of  the  book  upon 
the  actual  experiences  of  the  Philadelphia 
Council.  To  discover  the  clues  that  can 
help  laymen  and  counselors,  she  analyzes 
the  characteristics  and  problems  of  2,559 
men  and  women  who  came  to  her  Council 
for  help  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  She 
discusses  the  effect  of  current  events  on 
marriage  counseling,  differences  and  simi- 
larities of  men  and  women  clients,  the 
process  of  counseling,  less  formalized 
counseling,  the  impact  of  war  and  mobili- 
zation. Dr.  Mudd  also  describes  fully 
functioning  marriage  counseling  services 
maintained  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  training  and  experience  of  their  coun- 
selors. 

Appendices  include  the  material  prac- 
tically required  in  implementing  the  set- 
ting up  and  functioning  of  professional 
marriage  counseling  services  and  the  re- 
ferral of  persons  to  them.  A  full  bibliog- 
raphy covering  all  aspects  of  marriage 
counseling  is  included. 


SPECIAL 


TO  SURVEY  READERS 

Get  your  examination  copy  now  of 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING.  This  coupon  entitles 
you  to  10  days'  free  examination. 
Mail  it  now. 

Send  me  for  10  days'  free  examina- 
tion 1  copy  of  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
MARRIAGE  COUNSELING  @  ?4.50. 
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concerned   themselves  actively   with   the 
welfare  of  their  fellows. 

The  biographical  technique  employed 
by  Miss  Ross  is  literarily  effective  in 
most  of  her  chapters.  In  those  covering 
the  developments  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
however,  the  pattern  is  sometimes  seri- 
ously warped.  Striking  errors  of  omis- 
sion distort  the  facts.  There  are  also  a 
few  errors  of  commission  which  could 
have  been  avoided  easily  if  the  manu- 
script had  been  critically  read  before 
publication  by  one  or  more  informed 
students  of  the  general  field.  There  is 
a  confusion  of  20/200  vision  with  10 
percent  vision.  Infant  blindness,  in- 
stead of  being  on  the  decrease  as  one  is 
led  to  believe  here,  is  actually  on  the 
increase,  due  chiefly  to  a  little  under- 
stood eye  condition  not  even  mentioned 
— retrolental  fibroplasia.  Much  impor- 
tant experimental  work  which  played  a 
role  in  advancing  educational  procedures 
in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  is  en- 
tirely overlooked.  And  so  on. 

So  good  a  writer  and  reporter  as 
Miss  Ross  could  produce  a  major  refer- 
ence book  on  the  history  of  the  blind 
which  could  also  be  reasonably  success- 
ful commercially.  Such  a  book  would 
be  welcome. 

KATHRYN  E.  MAXFIELD,  PH.  D. 
Consulting  Psychologist,  New  Yor\ 

INTERNATIONAL  NON  -  GOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS:  Their 
Purposes,  Methods,  and  Accomplish- 
ments, by  Lyman  C.  White,  assisted  by 
Marie  Ragonetti  Zocca.  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity Press.  #5 

IORKERS  FOR  PEACE  ARE  TOO  PRE- 

occupied  with  war,  says  the  au- 
thor; instead,  they  should  strengthen 
that  real  world  unity  which  stems  from 
sharing  interests  and  from  functioning 
together  in  common  tasks.  Having 
written  "The  Structure  of  Private  Inter- 
national Organizations"  in  1933  and 
having  dealt  since  1946  as  a  member  of 
the  UN  Secretariat  with  international 
non-governmental  organizations  (IN- 
GO's),  he  is  well  qualified  to  present  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  many 
achievements  of  INGO's  as  agents  of 
international  understanding,  as  molders 
of  public  opinion,  and  as  pressure 
groups.  Mr.  White  deals  with  a  sub- 
ject on  which  little  research  has  been 
done — he  stresses  the  need  for  such  re- 
search—and like  other  UN  officials  is 
overly  conscious  of  the  many  corporate 
and  individual  toes  on  which  he  must 
not  step.  Within  these  limitations  his 
book  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  thinking  about  peace. 

Among  the  many  INGO's  the  author 
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lists  is  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  which  worked  toward  aboli- 
tion of  trade  barriers,  helped  establish 
a  Court  of  Arbitration,  maintained  rea- 
sonable telegraph  rates,  stabilized  cur- 
rencies, and  was  effective  in  such  widely 
varied  fields  as  insurance  of  inter- 
national air  transport  personnel  and  fair 
taxation  on  international  traffic.  Many 
of  the  professional  INGO's,  such  as  the 
Permanent  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conferences  on  Social  Work,  con- 
sider free  and  frequent  interchange  of 
views  between  members  of  the  profes- 
sion their  main  goal.  Other  INGO's. 
such  as  the  Central  Organization  for  a 
Durable  Peace,  or  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
may  have  directly  influenced  interna- 
tional politics:  the  former  in  establish- 
ing principles  similar  to  Wilson's  four- 
teen points,  the  latter  in  bringing  about, 
among  many  other  things,  the  Nye  in- 
quiry of  1934.  The  Inter-Allied  Federa- 
tion of  Ex-Service  Men  in  the  twenties 
and  thirties  was  given  official  recognition 
for  its  splendid  work  toward  an  im- 
provement of  Italian-Yugoslav  and 
Italian-French  relations.  Many  impor- 
tant international  governmental  or- 
ganizations would  never  have  come  into 
being  without  groundwork  laid  by 
INGO's;  others  profited  from  the  IN- 
GO's advice  and  help.  None  can  exist 
without  the  support  of  men  and  women 
of  common  interest,  organized  beyond 
national  boundaries. 

Mr.  White  has  chosen  to  bring  his 
comprehensive  survey  only  up  to  the 
year  1939,  and  to  devote  only  a  few 
pages  to  the  INGO's  contributions  to 
the  UN.  However,  he  has  promised 
another  book  covering  World  War  II 
and  the  present  period,  which  he  opti- 
mistically defines  as  the  era  of  recon- 
struction. HANS  W.  ROSENHAUPT 
Columbia  University,  New  Yor\ 

HUMAN     FERTILITY,     by     Robert     C. 
Cook.   William   Sloane  Associates.  $4.50 

UMAN  FERTILITY"  is  CERTAINLY 
one  of  the  liveliest  books  on 
population  to  appear  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  animated  by  a  passion  for 
science  as  a  chart  of  the  possible  paths 
of  human  destiny.  The  chart  in  the 
area  of  population  trends,  as  interpreted 
in  this  text,  reveals  hidden  shoals  on 
which  civilization,  if  its  course  is  not 
quickly  reset,  will  soon  founder.  Most 
of  those  who  now  seek  to  guide  the 
ships  of  state  refuse  to  read  the  chart 
or,  intimidated  by  the  organized  power 
of  irrational  ideologies,  fear  to  follow  its 
directives.  In  this  picture,  the  American 
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and  the  Russian  governments  are  pre- 
sented as  similarly  unrealistic,  and  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  as  an  opportunist.  The 
historic  record  of  the  struggle  of  science 
against  dogma  and  inertia  is  reviewed  to 
show  that  such  conflict  is  perpetual,  with 
science  emerging  triumphant  only  after 
long  lags.  In  this  case,  the  author  con- 
tends, society  cannot  afford  the  lag. 

The  treatment  brings  into  focus  a 
wide  range  of  scientific  findings  from 
the  fields  of  population  study  and  hu- 
man genetics,  painted  on  a  broad  can- 
vas with  quick  strokes.  The  author 
has  a  sincere  devotion  to  truth,  and  at 
critical  points  he  seeks  to  take  account' 
of  conflicting  opinions.  But  the  sense 
of  mission,  the  zest,  and  the  scope  of 
the  treatment,  make  painstaking  ac- 
curacy scarcely  possible.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  reviewer,  the  major  shoals  de- 
scribed are  real,  though  the  tempo  of 
society's  approach  to  disaster  may  be 
somewhat  exaggerated.  But  some  of 
the  minor  theses,  such  as  the  repetition 
of  Walker's  theory  that  immigration  or 
emigration  is  automatically  offset  by 
changes  in  natural  increase,  are  dubious 
if  not  palpably  fallacious.  However,  it 
is  the  author's  intention  to  stimulate 
critical  intelligence.  The  critical  reader 
ill  acquire  much  exciting  and  signifi- 
ant  information. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  book 
its  interpretation  of  eugenics  in  terms 
f  the  multi-factor  inheritance  of  vital 
human  characteristics,  with  attention  to 
he  complex  interaction  of  heredity  and 
nvironment.    It  provides  a  clear,  direct 
xposition  of  the  social  implications  of 
Kent  progress  in  human  genetics.     At- 
ention  is  also  directed  to  neglected  areas 
study   in    which   more  intensive   re- 
arch    may    yield    momentous    results, 
uch    as    further   studies   of   twins,   and 
esearch  on  new  types  of  contraception. 
The  social  control  of  population,  it  is 
cognized,    must    be    indirect,    through 
social  inventions"  acting  on  "forces  un- 
er    social    control"    which    affect    birth 
nd   survival   rates.     The   specific   treat- 
nent    of    sociological    problems    in    this 
eld  is  less  satisfactory  to  this  reviewer 
an    the    preceding   analysis    of    demo- 
aphic  and  genetic  trends.     Inadequate 
ttention    is    given    to    the    problem    of 
notivation    in    progress    toward    control 
population  in   undeveloped  areas,  or 
the     reduction     of    fertility     among 
andicapped  groups  in  an  industrial  so- 
Again,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
hat  the  intention  of  the  author  was  not 
give  final   answers,  but  to  stimulate 
the    reader's    critical    intelligence.      The 
book    presents   a    challenge   that   cannot 


be  ignored.    It  merits  becoming  the  sub- 
ject of  vigorous  controversy. 

FRANK  LORIMER 
Department  of  Sociology 
The  American  University,  Washington 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  LABOR   MAR- 
KETS,  by  Lloyd  G.  Reynolds.    Harper. 

PROFESSOR  REYNOLDS  REPORTS  THE 
results  of  a  local  labor  market  in- 
vestigation extending  over  a  period  of 
three  years  in  an  industrial  community 
in  New  England.  A  preview  of  the 
findings  was  published  in  1949  under 
the  title,  "Job  Horizons,"  by  Lloyd  G. 
Reynolds  and  Joseph  Shister.  This  more 
recent  report  contains  considerably  more 
material  and  in  certain  respects  modifies 
the  earlier  conclusions.  It  makes  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  increasing 
volume  of  studies  designed  to  shift  the 
examination  of  the  economics  of  the  la- 
bor market  from  the  mechanics  of 
equilibrium  theory  to  the  realities  of 
job  getting  and  the  movement  of  labor 
in  the  market. 

The  main  focus  of  the  book  is  the  at- 
tempt to  analyze  wages  and  labor  mo- 
bility within  the  same  framework  and 
to  raise  pertinent  questions  as  to  the  rela- 
tions between  them.  The  data  on  which 
the  study  is  based  are  derived  from  in- 
terviews on  job  histories  with  800 
workers,  from  management  in- 
terviews, and  from  general  statistical 
sources.  The  first  section  contains  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  this  material.  It  is 
presented  in  chapters  dealing  with  pat- 
terns of  labor  mobility,  determinants  of 
interplant  movement  and  worker  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  with  regard  to  such 
movement,  occupational  shifting,  and 
plant  and  area  wage  patterns  and  move- 
ments. The  second  section  is  concerned 
with  the  implications  of  the  findings  for 
general  labor  market  theory,  and  sug- 
gests the  need  for  revising  much  of  the 
thinking  about  labor  market  forces. 

Professor  Reynolds  has  done  a  very 
skillful  writing  job.  While  a  consider- 
able amount  of  detail  of  the  field  invest! 
gation  is  included,  the  tedium  often 
accompanying  such  reports  is  absent. 
Throughout  the  book  the  reader  is  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  study  covers 
one  group  of  workers  at  one  time  and 
place,  but  the  wider  scope  of  the  specific 
issues  is  emphasized  constantly.  He 
spends  little  space  on  direct  flogging  of 
the  "dead  horse  of  the  perfect  labor 
market."  While  recognizing  that  com- 
petitive forces  may  influence  wages  and 
labor  mobility,  his  concern  is  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  400) 
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For  students  and  practitioners — a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  field,  process,  prob- 
lems, and  future  of  community  organiza- 
tion for  social  welfare.  And,  for  the  first 
time,  a  clear  analysis  of  the  role  of  direct- 
service  agencies  as  responsible,  co-ordinate 
participants. 

After  an  orientation  of  the  general  proo- 
lem,  the  authors  analyze  briefly  the  nature 
of  community  life  and  the  setting  in  which 
community  organization  for  social  welfare 
must  be  effected.  They  suggest  Kow  a  par- 
ticular community  can  be  understood  and 
describe  the  range  of  social  welfare  serv. 
ices  which  must  be  co-ordinated.  The 
growth  and  development  of  public  agency 
services  are  noted. 

From  an  examination  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  community  organization  proc- 
ess, the  authors  proceed  to  consider  care- 
fully the  structure  for  community  organ- 
ization of  social  welfare — councils,  chests. 
and  state  and  national  planning  and  finan- 
cing organizations.  They  develop  the 
steps  and  the  basic  methods  in  the  commu- 
nity organization  process.  Patterns  of  local 
inter-agency  relationships  and  local-nation- 
al relationships  are  examined. 

On  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the  actual 
agency  experience  of  over  500  workers  in 
30  different  agencies,  in  nearly  60  different 
communities,  the  book  analyzes  the  prob- 
lem of  relationships.  Barriers  to  co-oper- 
ative efforts  are  explored  and  criteria  set 
up.  The  authors  show  the  attitudes,  skills 
and  training  needed  to  maintain  these  in- 
creasingly important  inter-agency  relation- 
ships, and  explore  the  frontiers  for  com- 
munity organization  in  research,  expan- 
sion of  direct-services;  planning  and  co- 
ordination; finances;  personnel;  and  inter- 
pretation. 


SPECIAL 


TO  SURVEY  READERS 

Get  your  examination  copy  now  of 
COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 
AND  AGENCY  RESPONSIBILITY. 
This  coupon  entitles  you  to  10  days' 
free  examination.  Mail  it  now. 

Send  me  for  10  days*  free  examina- 
tion 1  copy  of  COMMUNITY  OR- 
GANIZATION AND  AGENCY  RE- 
SPONSIBILITY @  $3.75. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CASEWORKER  wanted  by  November,  1951, 
in  adoption  department  for  work  with  babies, 
mothers,  and  foster  parents  during  study  for 
adoption  placement.  Qualifications :  good  pro- 
fessional training  and  experience.  E.  Mar- 
guerite Gane,  Children's  Aid  &  S.  P.  C.  C., 
330  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

CASEWORKERS:  A  live,  progressive  family 
agency,  with  excellent  personnel  standards, 
and  good  supervision,  needs  two  workers  to 
help  make  this  community  a  better  place. 
Beginning  salary  $3600.  M.S.W.  required. 
Write  Herbert  I.  Kenny,  Family  Service,  715 
Post  Bldg.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

DIRECTOR    OF    SOCIAL    GROUP    WORK 

in  small  agency,  intercultural  setting.  Woman 
preferred.  Master's  degree  in  social  work 
and  experience  required.  Supervision  of  one 
professional  worker,  graduate  students,  volun- 
teers; works  closely  with  casework  staff.  Sal- 
ary range  $4200-$5100.  Write  to  Director  of 
International  Institute,  1860  Washington  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CASEWORKER:  Immediate  opening  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  case  worker  with  or  with- 
out experience  in  small  non-sectarian  family 
agency.  Developing  case  work  program.  Super- 
vision. Salary  dependent  on  qualifications. 
Agency  within  easy  reach  of  Poconos,  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  City.  Write  Camille 
Killian,  Family  Service,  130  South  Fourth, 
Easton,  Pa. 

CHILD  WELFARE  SUPERVISOR.  .Two 
years  graduate  training,  four  years  experience 
in  social  work  agency.  Supervise  five  workers 
in  child  placement  and  adoption  program  in 
Phoenix.  Salary  $280-$330.  Apply  Director 
Child  Welfare,  State  Department  Public  Wel- 
fare, Phoenix,  Arizona. 

CASEWORKER.  Opening  for  experienced  grad- 
uate caseworker  in  established  multiple  service 
agency.  Limited  but  varied  case  load.  Pro- 
fessional supervision.  Salary  dependent  on 
training  and  experience.  Annual  increments 
based  on  evaluation.  Retirement  and  Social 
Security  Recently  revised  statement  person- 
nel policies  available  on  request.  Write  Rose- 
mary Antin,  Jewish  Social  Service,  291  State 
St.,  Albany  10,  N.  Y. 


SUBURBAN  FAMILY  AGENCY  in  Philadel- 
phia Chest  area  invites  application  from  trained 
caseworker  with  minimum  of  two  years'  ex- 
perience in  family  field.  Psychoanalytic  con- 
sultati9n.  Good  employment  practices.  Op- 
portunity for  qualified  person  to  supervise 
student.  Write  Robert  Myers,  Family  Service, 
18  Simpson  Rd.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  graduate  of 
an  approved  school  of  social  work,  for  gen- 
eral hospital  with  expanding  program.  Experi- 
ence desired  but  not  essential.  Salary  range 
comparable  with  good  agency  practice.  Write 
Director,  Social  Service,  Bridgeport  Hospital, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER,  man  or 
woman,  for  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  must  be 
graduate  of  accredited  school  of  social  work. 
Some  work  with  adult  psychiatric  in-patients 
if  interested.  Student  unit,  medical  school 
affiliation,  resident  psychiatrists,  good  salary 
and  working  conditions.  Write  Mrs.  Jean  C. 
Chambers,  Casework  Supervisor,  42  N.  Dun- 
lap  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 


WANTED — Social  workera  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cation! with  the  Medical  Bureau;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries;  all  negotiationi  strictly  confidential, 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 


CHILD  WELFARE  REPRESENTATIVE. 
Two  years  graduate  training,  five  years  ex- 
perience, one  year  of  which  must  have  been 
in  supervision.  Salary  $325-$385.  Apply  Di- 
rector Child  Welfare,  State  Department  Public 
Welfare,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

CASEWORKERS.  Graduate  accredited  school. 
For  child-placing  division  and  for  family  di- 
vision. Qualified  supervisors.  Psychiatric  con- 
sultation program.  Pleasant  working  condi- 
tion*. Salary  range  $2976-$3708  plus  $20  a 
month  cost-of-living.  Apply  to  General  Di- 
rector, Catholic  Social  Service,  1825  Mission 
Street,  San  Francisco  3,  California. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTOR— Settlement;  large 
Midwestern  city ;  $53,000  budget.  M.  S.  S.  W. 
plus  experience.  Salary  range  $3800-$4200. 
9197  Survey. 

CASEWORKERS,  particularly  those  interested 
in  child  placement  and  family  casework  will 
find  real  opportunity  in  recently  reorganized 
multiple  service  program;  good  supervision, 
student  training  program,  psychiatric  consul- 
tation. Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  per- 
sonal practices.  Salary  from  $3,000  in  accord 
with  experience.  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ice, 410  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

HOMEMAKER  SUPERVISOR  for  new  dem- 
onstration program  of  Homemaker  Service. 
Qualifications  include  MSW,  casework  experi- 
ence, and  supervisory  or  administrative  re- 
•  sponsibility.  Specialized  training  and  experi- 
ence in  home  management  desirable.  Salary 
related  to  qualifications.  Write  Family  Service 
Association,  645  A  Street,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. 

SENIOR  CASEWORKER.  Responsibility  for 
stimulating  boarding  home  applications,  screen- 
ing applicants,  home  studies,  and  development 
of  educational  program  for  foster  parents. 
Iowa  Children's  Home  Society,  206  Savings 
&  Loan  Building,  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 

CASEWORKER— Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  a  children's  institution. 
Good  personnel  practices;  beginning  salary 
depending  upon  experience  and  training.  Not 
required  to  live  on  grounds.  Write  Children's 
Home,  200  Todds  Lane,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER.  Two  openings 
for  professionally  trained  Medical  Social 
Workers  in  a  teaching  hospital  with  affiliation 
with  a  Medical  School  and  an  accredited 
School  of  Social  Work.  Salary  scale  is  from 
$2760  to  $3204  yearly.  Write  to  Miss  Helen 
Noyes  Director  of  Social  Service,  Louisville 
General  Hospital,  323  East  Chestnut  Street, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 


CASEWORKER  —  Female,  with  professional 
training  preferred.  Salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  Write  Edward  Kane, 
Family  Service  of  Kinsgport,  Inc.,  607  Boone 
Street,  Kinsgport,  Tennessee. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— Profes- 
sionally trained,  mature  person  for  psychiatric 
clinic  serving  children  and  adults;  some  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  and  community 
work.  Mental  Health  Center,  57  Schmidt 
Building,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


SUPERVISOR.  Graduate  accredited  school  plus 
supervisory  experience.  For  child-placing  divi- 
sion. Psychiatric  consultation  program.  Pleas- 
ant working  conditions.  Salary  range  from 
$3,516  to  $4,392  plus  $20  a  month  cost-of- 
living.  Apply  to  General  Director,  Catholic 
Social  Service,  1825  Mission  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco 3,  California. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR— NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 

B»l»ry  range  $309.58  to  S373.75,  plus  (25.00  month  cost-of-llring  bonus.  Administration  mental  health 
program  on  Island  of  Kaual,  a  rural  county  of  30.000  population  (45  min.  flying  tune  from  Honolulu) 
under  Territorial  P8W  Administrator.  Preparing  monthly  clinics  for  trareling  psychiatrist,  community  m.h. 
education,  consultation  to  social  agencies,  opportunity  to  teach  m.h.  university  extension  course.  Work 
Integrated  with  active  public  health  program  under  Health  Dept. 

Qualifications:  Graduate,  PStP  major,  4  yean  professional  experience 
2  yean  in  child  guidance,  I  in  supervision,  or  combination 


Bureau  of  Mjntal  Hygiene 
Department  of  Health 


o/o  University  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Dr.  John  G.  Lynn  IV,  Chief 

Community  Mental  Hygiene  program.  Including  guidance  clinics  for  both 
adults  and  children  under  territorial  auspice!. 
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SENIOR  CASEWORKER.  Opening  Septem- 
ber 15  for  case  worker  preferably  with  psy- 
chiatric field  work  placement  or  experience 
in  psychiatric  setting.  Case  work  with  chil- 
dren and  adults,  marital  counseling,  in  pro- 
gressive family  agency.  Psychiatric  consulta- 
tion. Modern,  new  offices.  Member  of  National 
Health  and  Retirement  Insurance,  good 
personnel  policies.  Salary  $4200  to  $4900  de- 
pendent on  experience  and  ability.  Write 
Miss  Clare  Hummel,  Executive  Secretary, 
Family  Service  Association,  79  S.  River 
Street,  Aurora,  lillinois. 

Opening  in  colorful  resort  city  for  caseworker 
with  Master's  Degree  in  social  work.  Ex- 
cellent personnel  practices.  Salary  range, 
$3000-$4000.  Salary  dependent  upon  experi- 
ence. Write  Margaret  Thomason,  Executive 
Director,  Travelers  Aid  Society,  127  N.W. 
2nd  St.,  Miami,  Florida. 

CHILD  WELFARE  WORKER.  One  year  in 
accredited  school  of  social  work,  with  one  year 
of  experience  in  social  agency  or  two  years  in 
school  of  social  work,  without  the  experience. 
Salary  $260-$310.  Apply  Director  Child  Wel- 
fare, State  Department  Public  Welfare,  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 

CASEWORKER,  for  merged  family  and  chil- 
dren's agency.  Good  salary  according  to 
training  and  experience.  Excellent  supervision 
and  personnel  practices.  Write  Family  and 
Children's ,  Service,  313  Southeast  Second 
Street,  Evansville,  Indiana. 

GIRL  SCOUT  PROFESSIONAL  WORKERS 

with  executive  ability,  initiative,  interest  in 
people.  B.A.,  emphasis  on  social  sciences. 
Successful  camp  staff  and  group  leadership 
experience.  Top  executive  positions  require 
knowledge  of  board  and  committee  manage- 
ment, finance,  community  organization.  Open- 
ings all  sections,  USA.  One  month  vacation, 
sick  leave.  Retirement  plan.  On-the-  job  train- 
ing. Career  advancement  opportunities.  Write 
Personnel  Department,  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
U.S.A.,  155  E.  4th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
(Phone  MUrray  Hill  2-2505.) 

CHILD  WELFARE  WORKER— Private  mul- 
tiple function  child-placing  agency.  Reaion- 
able  caseloads  and  good  personnel  practice!. 
Graduate  social  work  training  required.  Salary 
range  $2800-$3900,  depending  on  training  and 
experience.  Member  CWL.  Write  I- .  W. 
Ackerson,  Children'!  Service  League,  730  E. 
Vine  St.,  Springfield,  111. 

ALASKA 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Positions  now  available  for  profession- 
ally qualified  Social  Workers: 

Research  Statistician 
Foster  Care  Consultant 
District  Representative 
Child  Welfare  Worker 

Some  of  these  positions  should  appeal 
especially  to  men.  Wives  of  men  who 
are  employed  will  find  many  interesting 
work  opportunities  in  other  professions 
and  in  secretarial  positions.  Openings 
available  all  classifications  from  time  to 
time. 

Beginning  salaries  start  from  $4,680.00 
to  $5,934.00,  with  annual  increases. 

Progressive  personnel  policies,  including 
Staff  Conferences,  educational  leave,  and 
30  work  days  annual  vacation. 

Alaska  Merit  System  provides  foi* trans- 
fer of  comparable  Civil  Service  Status. 

For  application  blanks  and  information 
write  via  airmail,  stating  qualifications,  to 

ALASKA  DEPARTMENT  OF 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Box  2781  Juneau,  Alaska 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITION  AVAIL- 
ABLE to  Head  Research  and  Accounting 
Unit,  State  Office,  salary,  $4500-$5340.  Clos- 
ing date  next  merit  examination,  September 
22.  Write  immediately  for  further  information, 
Nevada  State  Welfare  Department,  Box  1331, 
Reno,  Nevada. 

CASEWORKER,  Graduate  accredited  school. 
Opening  in  agency  dealing  with  immigration 
and  naturalization  problems.  Knowledge  of 
Yiddish  or  German  essential.  Established 
personnel  practices,  social  security.  Salary 
range  $3,054.00  to  $4,404.00.  Starting  salary 
to  $3,500.00  depending  upon  experience.  Bu- 
reau of  Service  to  the  Foreign  Born,  Newark 
Section,  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
682  High  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION is  expanding  to  provide  services  in 
special  units  for  military  personnel  and  war 
production  workers  in  the  emergency.  Quali- 
fied caseworkers,  supervisors,  and  Unit  direc- 
tors needed.  Also  recruiting  applicants  for 
executive  and  case  supervisors'  vacancies  as 
they  occur  in  member  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  Qualifications  include  MSW  and  ex- 
perience in  casework  agency  with  S9tne  admin- 
istrative or  supervisory  responsibility.  Write 
National  Travelers  Aid  Association,  425 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  16. 

JUNIOR  CASEWORKER.  Opening  Septem- 
ber 15  for  junior  case  worker,  graduate  of 
accredited  School  of  Social  Work,  interested 
in  a  progressive  family  agency.  Limited  case 
load,  supervision,  psychiatric  consultation. 
Salary  $3200  to  $4000  dependent  on  ability 
and  experience.  Write  Miss  Clare  Hummel, 
Family  Service  Association,  79  S.  River 
Street,  Aurora,  Illinois. 

CHILD     WELFARE     SUPERVISOR,      Reno 

district  office,  salary  $3340-$4260.  Closing 
date  next  merit  examination,  September  22. 
Write  immediately  for  further  information, 
Nevada  State  'Welfare  Department,  Box  1331, 
Reno,  Nevada. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DIRECTOR    OR    SUPERINTENDENT—  Man 

now  employed  —  seeks  fresh  and  challenging 
opportunity.  Supervisory  and  administrative 
experience  in  boys'  homes  and  boys'  clubs. 
Has  directed  four  camps.  9178  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  medium-sized 
Jewish  Home  for  Aged  in  the  East,  and  wife 
with  broad  social  welfare  background,  man 
capable  administrator  with  12  years  institu- 
tional experience,  also  experienced  in  fund- 
raising  and  public  relations,  wishes  to  make 
change.  Available  Sept.  1,  1952.  Write  9190 
Survey. 

WOMAN  SUPERINTENDENT  presently  em- 
ployed, available  Sept.  1st,  interested  in  work 
with  Dependent  Children.  9180  Survey. 

DIRECTOR  or  superintendent  —  man  now  em- 
ployed as  director  of  successful  boys'  home 
seeks  fresh  and  challenging  opportunity.  Out- 
standing record  as  administrator,  fund-raiser 
and  in  public  relations.  Especially  interested 
in  agency  needing  new  vitality.  9175  Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  CASEWORKER— full  psy- 
chiatric training,  10  years  experience  pub- 
lic welfare,  family  casework,  children's  work, 
seeks  position  in  New  York  City  or  nearby 
in  children's  field,  medical  social  work,  or 
private  mental  hospital,  available  October. 
9198  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  AVAILABLE.  Recently  com- 
pleted thirty  years  national  administrator 
well-known  national  private  agency  directing 
supervising  large  professional  staffs  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  throughout  country.  Con- 
sultant several  U.  S.  govt.  departments.  Au- 
thor numerous  brochures  articles  including 
Social  Work  Year  Book.  Listed  "Who's 
Who."  Thoroughly  familiar  policies,  tech- 
niques, objectives,  community  organization, 
family  casework,  civil  defense.  Health  excel- 
lent. Abundant  national-level  references.  Free 
go  anywhere.  All  replies  acknowledged,  ex- 
plored and  held  strictest  professional  confi- 
dence. No.  9196  Survey. 


Classified  Cues 


NEW     DIRECTIONS    AGENCY 

Personnel  Consultants 

Zalaine  HULL,  owner 
V"""*   '52   W.   42nd   St.   By   Appointment 
New  York  18,   N.  Y. 
Wisconsin   7-6636 


KEYSTONE  Personnel  Associates 

1  East  42  SI..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Beatrice   Roulston— Ma.   2-7575 

Opportunities  in  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Community  Organizations  and  Social 
Welfare  Agencies. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


McKAY    ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19  Street      New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Consultants  on  Service  to  the  Blind 

Consultation  service  on  a  fee  basis  for 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  Institutions  for 
the  Aged,  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 
Advice  on  program  planning,  case  consult- 
ation service  and  community  organization 
of  service  to  the  blind. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographies, 
etc.  O»er  twenty  years'  experience  serving 
busv  professional  persons.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greely  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 
Tremont  Station,  New  York  57. 

PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

SEEMAN  BROS.,  INC.,  Groceries.  Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 

PLATE  EMBOSSING 

LIST  MAINTENANCE 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•        •        • 

Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATED 

53   PARK  PLACE— NEW  YORK 

Telephone  —  Barclay  7-9633 


The  Official  Publications  of 

THE  MIDCENTURY  WHITE  HOUSE 

CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN 

AND  YOUTH 

The  Official  Conference  Proceedings 

clothbound,  $4.00  per  copy 
paperbound,  $2.00  per  copy 

Fact  Finding  Report:  A  Digest 

Single  copy,  $1.00 
10-24  copies,  90c  each 
25-99  copies,  80c  each' 
100  copies,  75c  each 

A  Chart  Book 

Single  copy,  $1.00 
10-24  copies,  90c  each 
25-99  copies,  80c  each 
100  copies,  75c  each 

The  Conference  Platform 

Single  copy,  15c 
25-49  copies,  12^c  each 
50-999  copies,  lOc  each 
1,000  copies,  7V&c  each 

The  Pledge  to  Children— A  Scroll 

16"  x  25",  heavy  paper,   50c  each 
12"  x  18%",  lighter  weight  paper, 
lOc  each 

A  complete  Library  of  all  five 
items,  $5.00 

Order  from 

Health  Publications  Institute,  Inc. 

216  N.  Dawson  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


r..dy  for  you  "°WB|BL|OGRAPHY 

ON   COMMUNITY    WELFARE 

ORGANIZATION 
Edited  by  Arthur  Dunham 

Prepared  by  the  Publication  Committee  of  the 
Association  tor  the  Study  ot  Community  Organiza- 
tion. Includes  more  than  one  hundred  carefully 
selected,  descriptively  annotated,  and  classified 
items — with  emphasis  on  recent  materials. 

12  for  $10.00;    $1.00  each. 
ASSOCIATION    PRESS 
291    Broadway  New    York    7.    N.    Y. 


1951  Yearbook  of 
American  Churches 

edited  by  George  F.  Ketcham 

The  20th  biennial  edition  of  an  esteemed 
statistical  reference  book  about  every  U.  S. 
religious  body  of  all  faiths.  276  pages 
and  convenient  index.  Price  $4.00.  The 
edition  has  always  been  oversubscribed. 
Order  your  copy  now. 

Dept.   of  Publication 

National  Council  of  Churches 

2?7  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Unique  Living  Arrangement 

We  have  a  warm  homelike  residence  in  a 
social  agency  for  young  men  and  women  of 
various  racial  and  cultural  backgrounds.  Good 
home-cooked  meals,  social  activity,  friendly, 
interesting  atmosphere.  Ideal  for  single  stud' 
ents,  business  and  professional  people. 

Monthly  rates:  $65  or  $75 

including  room  and  meals 
Call  or  write: 

Miss  Helen  Coupe,  Residence  Manager 
UNION  SETTLEMENT 

237  East  104th  Street      New  York,  N.  Y. 
LEhigh  4-0924-5 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engei,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through  :— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries ; 
clinics ;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES— Operation  of  a  nome  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris ; 
icholarship  grants  at  American  Universitiei 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countriei. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contempoiary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Stud; 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration  aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
-315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  art*  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  iacilities 


NATIONAL    HOUSING    CONFERENCE, 

1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
bousing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa 
lion  to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Gerard  M.  Ungaro,  President;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 


library.    Financed   by   annual   sale  of   Easter 
seals.     Publishes    "The    Crippled    Child,"    a 


magazine    for    parents    of    handicapped    chil- 
dren,  bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  QUID 
ANCE  ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  is  the  profes 
sional  organization  for  counselors  and  otheri 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE  OSBORNE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  114 
East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone MUrrayhill  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  imormation  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris 
oners  in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num.  Uir.  oi  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE  PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  o<  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel.  It  maintains  a 
year-round  program  of  public  information 
and  education  about  the  disease. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  58  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  113.1  Broad- 
way. New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.    WA    9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9   A.M.  to  4   P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.   5:30  to  8  P.M. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Uaud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantage!  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
--•ities 


(Continued  from  page  397) 

more  realistic  aspects  of  wage  move- 
ments and  job  procurement  and  the  need 
for  a  labor  market  theory  which  reflects 
these  conditions.  Lois  MACDONALD 

Department  of  Economics 
New  Yor/i  University 

I  TOOK  IT  LYING  DOWN,  by  Marian 
Spitzet.   Random  House.  #2.75 

WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO  IF  YOU  WERE 
ordered  to  bed  for  a  solid  year? 
Marian  Spitzer,  dynamic,  intense,  rest- 
less, introduces  us  to  a  new  dimension 
in  living,  to  a  world  of  suspended  ani- 
mation where  reaching  for  the  forbidden 
telephone  involves  the  planning  of  the 
perfect  crime,  and  sitting  up,  the  energy 
output  of  a  climb  up  Mt.  Everest.  For 
our  summer  reading  in  an  age  when 
atom  bomb  drills  comprise  our  setting- 
up  exercises,  here  is  a  nice  chatty  ac- 


count of  a  bout  with  the  dread  tubercle 
bacillus. 

The  author,  a  magazine  writer  and 
Hollywood  editor,  gives  her  sense  of 
dramatics  full  play  in  this  account  of  her 
illness.  Actually,  between  the  consciously 
courageous  and  humorous  lines,  there  is 
a  detailed,  intelligent  report  on  modern 
methods  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis, 
together  with  much  needed  light  on  the 
important  psychological  reactions  of  the 
patient  and  her  family  during  the  slow 
process  of  healing.  Anyone  who,  like 
Marian  Spitzer,  can  maintain  two  maids 
and  a  nurse  for  a  year-long  illness  may 
well  regard  this  as  a  handbook  for  home 
care:  "To  cease  to  rebel  and  struggle 
...  to  learn  to  be  content  with  part  of 
a  loaf  when  one  cannot  have  a  whole 
loaf  ...  is  a  good  philosophy  for  the 
tuberculous  invalid.  ..." 

By  what  caterpillar  stages  the  author 
came  to  terms  with  the  findings  of  the 


great  Dr.  Trudeau  comprises  the  major 
part  of  this  intimate  story.  Marian 
Spitzer  is  a  sincere  and  articulate  crafts- 
man and  in  that  chapter  where,  conva- 
lescent, she  comes  East  and  rediscovers 
a  city  she  thought  she  had  lost  forever, 
there  is  an  endearing  radiance  in  her 
writing. 

This  book  is  delicately  balanced  be- 
tween let-your-hair-down  confession  and 
sound  case  history.  The  reader  will 
learn  a  great  deal  about  collapsed  lungs, 
pneumo- thorax  injections,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  burning  the  candle  at 
both  ends. 

Included  in  the  book  is  an  interesting 
appendix  on  the  history  of  tuberculosis, 
the  scientists  who  have  worked  to  de- 
feat it,  and  the  methods  and  drugs  used 
today.  And,  if  you  must  emulate  Marian 
Spitzer,  there  is  a  comprehensive  list  of 
titles  for  your  Valley  of  Shadow  reading. 
Brooklyn,  New  Yorf(  STELLA  KORBRIN 
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That  the  Social  Services 


in  your  community 
need  your  support. 


It's  time  to  make  practical 


your 


interest  and  concern 


for  the  welfare  of  people. 


It's  time  to  give  more 
generously  than  ever, 
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Red  Feather 

This  Year! 


this 


year. 
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Above  the  Flooded  River.  Poised  a  few  feet  above  the  swirling 
flood,  a  telephone  repairman  tests  a  cable  on  a  bridge  between 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  while  his 
companion  uses  a  walkie-talkie  to  co-ordinate  repair  work.  In 
other  places,  telephone  men  were  forced  to  take  to  boats. 


Meeting  the  Emergency.  Telephone  people  not  only  worked  val- 
iantly to  restore  service  but  to  keep  it  going.  Dikes  were  thrown 
around  telephone  offices.  Switchboards  raised  above  rising  wa- 
ters. Emergency  power  plants  set  up.  Mobile  radio  telephones 
rushed  to  towns  where  telephone  offices  were  washed  out. 


FIGHTING  THE 

NATION'S 

COSTLIEST 

FLOOD 


From  the  flooded  sections  of  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  have  come  stories  of 
the  loyalty,  skill  and  courage  of  telephone 
people  in  one  of  the  Nation's  worst  floods. 

Many  returned  from  vacations  to  help. 
In  one  town,  a  single  radio  appeal  for  former 
operators  brought  twice  as  many  as  were 
needed.  Hundreds  of  trained  telephone 
people  from  other  states  were  rushed  to  the 
scene  to  help  their  fellow  workers. 

Once  again  the  Western  Electric  Company 
—  the  Bell  System's  manufacturing  and  sup- 
ply unit  —  proved  its  value  in  an  emergency. 


By  plane,  fast  freight  and  truck  it  rushed 
millions  of  feet  of  cable  and  wire,  telephones, 
switchboards  and  other  needed  equipment. 

No  one  can  tell  when  or  where  such  emer- 
gencies will  occur,  but  the  Bell  System  has 
to  be  ready  and  able  to  handle  them  when 
they  happen.  That  means  financially  able  as 
well  as  physically  able. 

This  points  up  again  that  it  takes  a  finan- 
cially strong  telephone  company,  with  a 
strong  supply  organization  like  Western 
Electric,  to  give  the  Nation  the  service  it 
requires. 


Flying  to  the  Flood  Front. 

Part  of  one  hundred  Long 
Distance  operators  who 
were  flown  from  NewYork, 
Louisville  and  Chicago  to 
Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
where  a  flood  of  calls  fol- 
lowed the  flood  of  waters. 
With  traditional  Bell 
System  speed  and  team- 
work, they  pitched  in  to 
help  at  busy  switchboards 
in  the  stricken  areas. 


BELL  TELEPHONE   SYSTEM 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adultt.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publisher!  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A. A. M.I).  Newt,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY.  INC.,  47 
Beaver  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  Founded 
in  1913  for  the  control  of  cancer.  Has  61 
chartered  divisions  under  which  local  units 
operate.  Raises  funds  annually  to  support 
cancer  research,  education  of  the  public  and 
physicians,  improvement  of  standards  of 
cancer  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Fresh  edu- 
cational materials  include:  films,  "Breast 
Self-Examination"  and  "Crusade" ;  publica- 
tions. "CA"  (professional  journal)  and 
"CANCER  NEWS"  (lay  &  prof.);  pam- 
phlets, "101  Answers  to  Cancer,"  "The 
5  W's  of  Cancer,"  "ACS— What  It  Is, 
etc." ;  such  material  obtainable  from  the 
Society's  divisions  and  local  units. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc.  (Quakers)  (1917);  20  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  7;  Lewis  M.  Hoskins, 
Executive  Secretary;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Activities:  The  Com- 
mittee represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non- 
•ectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in- 
clude the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 
projects  in  Austria,  China,  France,  Germany, 
India,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan;  refu- 
gee aid  in  the  United  States  and  abroad; 
race  relations,  including  a  job  opportunities 
program  and  a  visiting  lectureship ;  eco- 
nomic relations,  including  an  industrial  re- 
lations seminar  and  youth  projects  of  in- 
terneships  in  industry  and  cooperatives; 
international  relations,  including  institutes  of 
international  relations  for  high  school  age 
and  adults  in  communities  on  the  United 
States  and  seminars  for  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can students  in  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Asia ;  self-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas ;  and  youth  projects  for 
young  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne- 
ships,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
above,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 

AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— 817  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  hearing.  Field  Service.  Thomas  L. 
Tolan,  M.D.,  President;  W.  Earl  Prosser, 
Executive  Vice  President;  Claude  W. 
Kmseley,  Treasurer. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 

Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,727 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  (in- 
cluding Home  Service)  ;  the  National  Blood 
Program;  International  Activities;  Disaster 
Services;  Nursing  Services;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service :  Safety  Services ;  Service 
Groups;  Junior  Red  Cross;  and  College 
Activities. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4,  111. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  PSYCHIATRIC 
TREATMENT  OF  OFFENDERS: 
Research-Therapy  Forum.  Dr.  Melitta 
Schmideberg,  Chairman.  20  East  84th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Non-profit.  Free  or  low- 
fee  treatment.  Psychiatric  treatment  of 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders.  Monthly  forum 
meetings.  Workshop  meetings  in  social 
treatment  of  offenders  for  social  workers. 
Information,  call  Jack  Sokol — Wadsworth 
6-2551. 


BIG      BROTHERS      OF      AMERICA,      INC. 

(United  States  and  Canada).  Founded  in  the 
interest  of  prevention  and  correction  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  An  international  asso- 
ciation of  Big  Brother  agencies  using  volun- 
teer laymen  under  supervision  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  in  guiding  boys.  Its 
membership  is  open  to  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Pro'.estant  and  non-sectarian  Big  Brother 
Organizations.  President,  Charles  G.  Ber- 
wind.  Headquarters,  Broad  Street  Station 
Building,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs :  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11,  12  and  13;  Explor- 
ing— 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  John  M. 
Schiff,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck,  Chief 
Scout  Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President ;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors:  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Recreation 
Center,  2077  Second  Ave. ;  Open  House 
Recreation  Center,  1766  Lexington  Avenue; 
Tot-Lot  Playground,  422  West  49  Street; 
Tot-Lot,  110  East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago, 
Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the 
Palisade-Interstate  Park;  Co-Sponsors:  Lin- 
coln Recreation  Center,  240  West  113 
Street;  School  Settlement,  120  Jackson 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Bla- 
lock,  President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  Na- 
tional Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group 
of  progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
OF  AMERICA  INCORPORATED,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


DIVISION  OF  HOME  MISSIONS  NATION- 
AL COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES 
OF  CHRIST  IN  U.S.A.— 297  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  The  inter-denominational 
home  mission  body  of  22  denominations. 
Executive  Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry, 
Rev.  I.  George  Nace. 


GIRL    SCOUTS    OF    THE    U.S.A.,    155    East 

44th  Street.  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  President: 
Mrs.  C.  Vaughan  Ferguson.  Founded  in 
1912  to  help  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and 
17  prepare,  with  volunteer  adult  leadership, 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  as 
active  citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  ac- 
tivities in  eleven  program  fields  covering  in- 
ternational friendship,  outdoor  life,  home- 
making,  the  arts,  and  future  vocations. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra- 
tion (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa- 
tion Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
121  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  I1L 
Byron  B.  Burnes,  President;  Robert  H. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Organized 
1880.  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  $3.50 
year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in  Indus- 
try, Education,  Sports,  and  Religion.  Sec- 
tion for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOL- 
ISM, INC.,  2  East  103rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  organization 
established  in  1944,  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  the  public  in  matters  pertaining  to  al- 
coholism. It  does  not  take  sides  in  the  Wet- 
Dry  controversy.  It  provides  speakers  to 
interested  groups  and  distributes  factual  un- 
biased literature.  It  organizes  citizen's  com- 
mittees in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  sponsors  and  guides  these  local 
committees  in  programs  of  education  and 
action  in  their  communities,  designed  to 
meet  this  great  medical  and  social  problem. 
Through  these  local  affiliates  it  promotes 
and  establishes  facilities  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  alcoholic.  It  promotes  prevention 
of  alcoholism  through  education  and  reha- 
bilitation. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio;  Lester  B.  Granger,  President.  The 
N.  C.  S.  W.  is  an  association  of  individual 
and  organization  members  to  promote  and 
share  in  discussion  of  the  problems  and 
methods  of  social  work  and  related  fields. 
It  ho\ds  annual  meetings  and  publishes  Pro- 
ceedings and  selected  papers.  Any  inter- 
ested person  or  organization  may  join.  Dues 
for  individuals  start  at  $4.00,  for  organiza- 
tions at  $15.00.  Dues  of  $7.50  or  more 
bring  full  benefits,  including  free  Proceed- 
ings. 79th  Annual  Meeting,  1952,  Chicago, 
111. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  10 
East  40th  Street,  New  York  16.  Organ- 
ized 1945  to  provide  a  nonprofit  retirement 
program  for  health  and  welfare  agencies  to 
supplement  Social  Security.  More  than 
2300  organizations  and  agencies  covering 
25,000  workers,  use  the  facilities  of  this 
Retirement  Association.  The  Plan  provides 
transferability  between  member  organiza- 
tions. Write  for  information. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mr«.  Irving  M.  Engel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:  — 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram ;  Council  homes  and  clubs,  nurserie« ; 
clinics ;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES— Operation  of  a  nome  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris ; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Imrni- 
gration  aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatites.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
grnups.  85,000  Senior  members. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION 

—315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONFERENCE, 
1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
bousing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa 
tion  to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
rear,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Gerard  M.  Ungaro,  President;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff ;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  S2.00  a  year. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  QUID 
ANCE  ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  U  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE    OSBORNE    ASSOCIATION,    INC.,    114 

East  30th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone MUrrayhill  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THB  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad 
way.  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysis 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel.  It  maintains  a 
year-round  program  of  public  information 
and  education  about  the  disease. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  58  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
rove living  and  working  conditions  among 
egroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.    WA    9-6200. 
MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9   A.M.  to  4   P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  4  Thursday  eve.   5:30  to  8  P.M. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Maud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  posts 
and  department*  in  most  major  American 
cities. 
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Survey  Associates,  Inc.      112  East  19  Street  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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Letters  from  Survey  Readers 


What  Do  You  Think? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Social  Service  in  Brazil  is 
being  taught,  presently,  in  16  schools — 
still  an  insufficient  number  for  our  de- 
mands, but  representing  a  great  effort  of 
a  group  of  pioneers.  It  was  hard,  when 
preparing  the  first  social  workers  in  Brazil 
after  the  first  World  War,  to  escape  the 
great  individualist  influence  which  was 
coming  from  Europe  and  the  USA.  Case- 
work became  the  basic  teaching,  though 
other  courses  were  later  founded.  Courses 
in  the  methods  of  group  work  and  com- 
munity organization  are  very  recent.  The 
emphasis,  however,  continues  on  casework 
as  the  basic  method  for  social  work. 

After  World  War  II,  Brazil  entered  an 
economic  crisis,  with  price  rises  torment- 
ing the  middle  and  the  poor  classes.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  newly  awakened  collec- 
tive conscience  refused  to  accept  as  in- 
evitable the  underhuman  life  that  mil- 
lions of  Brazilians  live  in  the  rural  fields 
and  in  the  slums  that  surround  the  big 
cities.  What  was  once  regarded  as  a 
social  condition  became  a  social  problem. 
These  two  factors — the  economic  crisis 
and  the  new  social  concept — have  incited 
serious  discussions  on  the  methods  of 
social  work. 

Some  social  workers  declare  that  social 
casework  must  continue  to  be  taught  as 
fundamental  method,  complemented  by 
group  work  and  community  organization; 
that  social  action  is  not  a  social  work 
process,  and  must  not  be  taught  in  the 
schools  or  practiced  by  social  workers. 
Others  maintain  that  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  casework  to  adapt  the  maladjusted  to 
its  group. 

We  are  a  very  poor  country  though  we 
are  considered  potentially  rich.  Half  of 
our  population  is  still  illiterate.  The  great 
majority  undernourished.  A  great  part  of 
our  people  live  in  poverty.  Diseases  kill 
thousands  annually.  Infant  mortality  is 
high.  Our  income  per  capita  is  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  whole  world.  Tuberculosis 
destroys  our  population,  and  we  have  hos- 
pital beds  for  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
sick  people. 

How  is  it  possible  to  face  this  tragic 
reality,  this  deep  and  great  maladjustment, 
using  social  casework?  Group  work  will 
not  be  efficient,  nor  can  the  process  of 
community  organization  accomplish  much 
though  it  can  be  of  great  help  in  some 
cases.  There  is  a  growing  pressure  for 
social  action,  integrated  into  social  work, 
as  a  fourth  process,  with  a  scientific  basis 
and  defined  techniques. 

The  occasional   problem  of  mass   relief, 


which  American  social  workers  have  had 
to  face  is  a  continuous  problem  here.  If 
we  are  not  able  to  adapt  social  work  to 
the  necessities  of  our  people,  we  will  be 
surrendering  ourselves  to  poverty,  for- 
getting that  social  work  is  a  "dynamic 
concept,"  which  cannot  have  a  definite 
form  for  social  reality  is  changeable. 

To  use  the  casework  method  alone  in 
Brazil  would  be  like  trying  to  empty  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  with  water  pots.  The 
only  remedy  for  maladjustment  of  the 
mass  is  adjustment  of  the  mass.  Only  the 
method  of  social  action  has  possibilities  for 
this  task.  It  involves  the  following  tech- 
niques: social  research,  planning,  social 
legislation,  promotion,  pressure,  persuasion, 
public  opinion  mobilization  (education, 
social  interpretation,  and  public  relations), 
and  administration;  and  must  be  applied 
in  the  following  areas:  nutrition,  housing, 
health,  economy,  education,  social  security, 
and  recreation. 

These  are  the  arguments  in  the  current 
controversy  over  what  must  be  taught  in 
Brazilian  schools  of  social  work. 

What  do  American  social   workers  sug- 
gest would  be  a  solution  to  this  problem? 
Their  opinions  will  be  a  real  help  to  us 
in  solving  our  problem. 
Rio  dc  Janeiro,  Brazil     SEVERING   SOMBRA 

Henry  George's  Answer 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  one  of  your 
family  of  readers  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
I  want  to  pose  what  to  me  is  a  burning 
question:  Is  it  not  time  we  took  Henry 
George  out  of  his  pigeonhole  and  con- 
sidered what  bearing  his  ideas  have  on  the 
injustices  of  today? 

Into  our  laps  are  tossed  the  problems  of 
racial  and  international  hatreds  and  rival- 
ries. To  quote  from  page  355  of  the  August 
Survey:  "The  committee  heard  too  about 
native  workers  in  the  towns  [of  South  West 
Africa]  who  earn  20  to  25  shillings  a  week 
but  must  pay  disproportionate  house  and 
water  taxes."  In  other  issues  you  have  dealt 
with  tensions  in  the  USA  between  whites 
and  Negroes  and  the  calamity  of  war  and 
its  aftermath.  Your  magazine  above  all 
others  confronts  us  with  the  challenges  of 
our  age. 

In  every  issue  you  tell  of  how  brave 
men  meet  the  challenges.  "Point  Four 
Among  the  Mayans"  in  the  August  number 
is  typical.  Yes,  mental  and  physical  health 
and  the  conservation  of  soil  and  water, 
all  are  being  improved,  but  are  they  being 
improved  fast  enough  to  prevent  racial  and 
international  suspicion  and  hate?  The  an- 
swer is,  "No!" 


I  don't  wonder  that  America  loves  free 
enterprise.  She  had  it  in  the  days  of  the 
pioneers  when  land  was  free.  The  less  free 
land  there  is,  the  less  free  enterprise — now 
almost  none.  A  team  and  a  plough  and  a 
bag  of  seed  are  no  longer  capital  enough 
with  which  to  start  a  farm.  Everything 
takes  cash  capital  and  the  bargain  is  no 
longer  between  man  and  the  earth  but 
between  man  and  man,  to  see  who  can  get 
the  better  of  the  other.  But  we  could  have 
free  land  even  now — free  land,  the  great 
reconciler  of  hatreds  and  rivalries.  How?  I 
will  tell  you. 

I  once  had  some  friends  who  lived  near 
New  York  City.  They  owned  the  house 
they  lived  in  but  they  rented  the  land  on 
which  it  stood.  They  were  secure  of  the  use 
of  the  land  as  long  as  they  paid  the  ground 
rent.  Under  the  Henry  George  system,  all 
landowners  would  be  in  this  position.  They 
would  be  secure  in  the  possession  of  their 
land  as  long  as  they  paid  their  taxes  but 
their  taxes  would  be  equivalent  to  ground 
rent  and  there  would  be  no  tax  on  the 
house.  Furthermore,  there  would  be  no  in- 
direct taxation  to  pay  in  the  form  of  im- 
port duties. 

If  such  ground  rent  were  charged,  the 
tendency  in  both  city  and  country  would 
be  for  unused  land  to  revert  to  the  govern- 
ment for  nonpayment  of  taxes  and  for  the 
government  to  give  it  to  those  who  would 
pay  the  ground  rent,  very  often  to  those 
who  had  no  capital  but  a  pick  and  shovel. 
Much  work  would  remain  to  be  done  on 
soil  and  water  conservation  and  public 
health,  but  the  greatest  cause  of  rivalry  and 
hate  would  have  been  abolished — privilege 
with  respect  to  Mother  Earth. 

Can  you  imagine  free  trade  and  a  fair 
ground-rent-tax  over  the  entire  globe?  I 
can.  But  I  can  imagine  no  other  basis  for 
justice  within  a  nation  and  no  other  basis 
for  peace  beyond  its  borders. 

DOROTHEA  SIMMONS 
Walter's  Wood;  Jamaica,  B.W.I. 

Federalism 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  re:  'Youth  in  the 
World  It  Faces."  Over  500  years  ago  the 
Swiss  Alliance  was  begun  by  three  little 
communities,  as  a  military  pact  against  the 
Hapsburgs.  Later,  as  other  towns  and 
people  joined,  the  league  structure  became 
inadequate  and  over  a  period  of  time  the 
present  federal  structure  was  developed. 

Shortly  after  our  revolution,  the  13  mem- 
bers of  the  "League  of  Firm  Friendship" 
also  discovered  that  leagues  and  alliances 
are  not  capable  of  handling  man's  peace- 
time political,  military,  monetary,  economic, 
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and  moral  problems,  so  they  too  had  to 
adopt  the  Federal  System. 

It  works  wherever  tried,  and  is,  of  course 
the  answer  to  our  present  situation.  Yet 
youth  facing  the  world,  Mr.  Truman  facing 
Communism,  and  millions  of  others,  try- 
ing to  decide  what  to  do  about  it  all, 
don't  consider  the  possibilities  offered  by 
Federalism.  Why? 

How  many  people  are  even  aware  of 
the  mechanical  structure  of  our  govern- 
ment? Of  the  Canadian?  Of  the  Swiss? 
Yet  it  is  this  mechanical  Essence  of 
Federalism  that  is  of  vital  importance  to 
all  of  us  today.  If  we  conquer  our  present 
problems  it  will  be  through  two  things: 
Faith  and  Federalism.  JACK  F.  RAAB 

San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Approval  and  Disapproval 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  don't  know  Miss  Annette 
H.  Richards,  but  I  felt  I  should  like  to 
grasp  her  hand  as  I  finished  reading  her 
realistic  delineation  of  "Vacation  Vandals" 
in  the  June  issue  of  The  Survey. 

It  emphasized  to  me  that  there  are  still 
occupants  of  this  grand  old  world  of  ours 
who  crave  cleanliness  and  the  spirit  of  re- 
finement that  should  mark  our  public 
places  of  beauty.  Each  morning  on  my 
way  to  work,  I  cross  a  wonderful  spot  of 
green  and  shade  trees — to  be  sure  the  old 
time  iron  railings  are  gone,  as  well  as  any 
throb  to  inspiration  when  one  sees  the 
empty  brown  bottles  flung  most  anywhere, 
the  newspapers  carpeting  the  ground,  and 
the  loathsome  sight  of  people  using  the 
greensward  as  a  mattress. 

Whether  Miss  Richard's  article  brings 
any  results  or  not,  I  think  she  should  be 
commended  for  her  courage  in  project- 
ing into  the  open  what  has  been  smoulder- 
ing in  others'  minds  for  a  long  time. 
Many  of  us  say,  "Isn't  it  terrible"  and 
amble  along.  Miss  Richards  had  the  civic 
insight  to  publish  as  a  demonstration  for 
public  minded  citizens,  a  "Stop,  look 
around,  and  speak  up"  signal. 
Boston,  Mass.  MARY  C.  ROBINSON 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  was  with  great  in- 
terest as  well  as  grave  concern  that  I  fol- 
lowed Gunnar  Dybwad's  interesting  article 
on  "Child  Care  in  Germany"  in  the  March 
issue  of  The  Survey.  I  was  greatly  pleased 
that  another  reader,  Hanna  Hellinger 
Meissner,  took  up  and  used  her  "musket" 
for  me. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  social  workers,  U.  S. 
bred  and  raised,  who,  upon  their  first 
and  unique  experience  with  Germans  in 
Germany,  fall  into  the  same  trap  of  ante- 
dated misconceptions,  delusions  de  grandeur 
("we,  the  most  democratic  people  on 
earth")  and  display  of  their  unfamiliarity 
with  German  history  and  culture  as  their 
worthy  colleagues,  military  or  civilian,  in 
our  occupational  forces. 
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For  example,  Gunnar  Dybwad,  in 
answering  Miss  Meissner's  charge  of  "over- 
simplification" states  that  she  "points  to 
democratic  elements  in  German  welfare 
work.  ...  Yet  between  1930  and  1934 
almost  65,000,000  Germans  could  not  keep 
from  'following  the  leader'  into  a  path 
that  unmistakably  led  to  the  uttermost 
depths  of  human  depravity.  Why?"  A 
social  worker's  job  is  to  evaluate  the  total 
makeup  of  a  client  and  the  environmental 
circumstances  that  led  to  his  needs.  A 
nation,  being  a  group  of  people,  has  to 
be  evaluated  on  the  same  basis.  If  the 
Germans,  to  be  sure,  had  not  had  the 
largest  percentage  of  unemployment  among 


all  nations,  including  this  country,  there 
would  not  have  been  a  need  for  them, 
"following  the  leader"  who  promised  the 
most.  I  submit  further  and  finally,  that 
the  reason  for  such  a  need  can  be  put, 
largely,  at  the  doorsteps  of  Uncle  Sam, 
who,  being  isolationistic-minded,  did  not 
care  a  hoot  what  the  man  with  "the 
funny  mustache"  did. 

It,  therefore,  ill  becomes  Gunnar 
Dybwad,  Rose  Porter,  and  others  to  speak 
of  "arrogant  civil  service  and  narrow-minded 
judiciary  which  remained  in  power."  After 
all,  people  in  a  glass  house  should  be  the 
last  to  throw  stones  at  others! 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  HANS  A.  ILUNG 
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Photo:  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  from  Black  Star 


As  the  angry  Kaw  swept  through  this  once  prosperous  farm,  down  went 
buildings  and  bumper  corn  crop.  The  irremediable  loss  was  the  rich 
top  soil  which  became  the  muck  and  mire  of  Kansas  City  streets  or  the 
silt  which  the  unbridled  river  system  eventually  will  deposit  in  the  sea 


In  the  Wake  of  the  Floods 


Why,  with  all  that  is  known  about  flood  control,  do  thousands  of  people  now 
find  themselves  with  nothing  but  the  filth  left  by  the  great  Missouri  deluge? 


RUFUS  TERRAL 


BEHIND  LAST  SUMMER'S  GREAT  NATURAL  CATASTROPHE,  THE 
devastating  floods  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  is  a  simple 
story.  The  sweeping  tragedy  of  44  persons  killed,  500,- 
000  persons  displaced,  2,000,000  acres  flooded,  45,000 
houses  damaged  or  destroyed,  the  teeming  Kansas  Citys 
gutted  by  water  and  flame,  and  a  $2,500,000,000  loss  is 
only  an  effect.  Underlying  it  all  is  the  tale  of  three  dams 
that  became  lost  in  politics  in  Kansas  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  never  got  built. 

Tuttle  Creek,  the  most  important  of  the  proposed  dams, 
would  be  no  great  shakes  financially,  at  least  for  these 
days.  It  would  cost  some  $59,000,000.  Few  Americans 
have  heard  of  it,  and  some  of  the  members  of  Congress 
who  have,  incorrectly  pronounce  it  Turtle  Creek.  The 
report  on  flood  control  in  the  Kansas  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, of  which  it  is  a  part,  is  out  of  print.  Tuttle  Creek 
apparently  does  not  enjoy  an  imposing  position  in  na- 
tional, or  any  other,  consciousness. 

Yet  Tuttle  Creek  dam,  together  with  two  smaller  dams, 
Perry  and  Milford,  costing  in  all  some  $96,000,000  would 
have  prevented  this  2l/2  billion-dollar  flood.  We  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  the  chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  United  States  Army,  Lieutenant  General  Lewis  A. 
Pick.  As  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  responsible  for  flood 
control  on  the  Missouri  River,  that  is,  officially,  the 
final  word. 

The,  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  have  now 
paid  for  Tuttle  Creek,  Perry,  and  Milford  dams  ten  times 
over,  and  still  do  not  have  them.  Though  they  were  not 
previously  aware  of  the  necessity  for  them,  they  will 
continue  to  pay  for  many  years  into  the  future  for  not 
having  had  them  in  1951.  Although  it  is  now  too  late 
to  avoid  this  unreasonable  and  monstrous  burden,  it  is 
possible  to  throw  a  ray  of  light  here  and  there  on  why 
it  exists. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  among 
all  the  cities  on  the  Missouri  river,  have  stood  in  the 
deadliest  peril  of  floods  from  their  very  beginnings.  To 
protect  them,  a  system  of  levees  begun  after  a  disastrous 

> 

— By  an  editorial  writer  for  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  conser- 
vation and  flood  control  in  the  Missouri  Valley. 


flood  in  1903  has  been  developed  along  the  river  front. 
Five  years  ago  the  Corps  of  Engineers  began  completing 
the  system  by  means  of  a  program  of  new  levees  esti- 
mated to  cost  $41,000,000.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
projects  started  under  the  Pick-Sloan  plan. 

Pick-Sloan  is  the  combination  of  the  Pick  plan  drawn 
up  for  the  Missouri  river  system  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, mainly  in  the  interests  of  navigation  and  flood 
control,  and  the  Sloan  Plan  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau, 
drawn  up  for  the  same  river  system,  mainly  in  the  in- 
terest of  irrigation.  The  two  plans  were  named  for  Lt. 
Gen.  Lewis  A.  Pick,  now  chief  of  Engineers,  and  W. 
Glenn  Sloan,  now  retired,  who  was  second  in  command 
of  the  Reclamation  Bureau's  regional  office  at  Billings, 
Montana.  When  agitation  began  for  a  Missouri  Valley 
Authority,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau composed  their  rival  plans  by  jointly  adopting  both. 
A  Missouri  Valley  Authority  as  proposed  to  Congress 
the  last  half  dozen  years  by  Senator  James  E.  Murray  of 
Montana  would  be  a  government  corporation  similar  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which  would  draw  up  a 
single  plan  for  the  Missouri  valley  and  supply  one  manage- 
ment for  its  construction  and  administration.  [See 
"MVA:  Order  Out  of  Chaos,"  by  Rufus  Terral,  The 
Survey,  May  1949.] 


OINCE  PICK-SLOAN  WAS  FORMED,  IT  HAS  BEEN  JOINED  BY 
twenty-four  other  federal  government  agencies.  The  task 
of  making  these  twenty-six  agencies  function  as  a  single 
unit  has  been  entrusted  to  a  Missouri  Basin  Interagency 
Committee,  a  group  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
twenty-six  agencies  and  from  the  governors  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  states.  The  committee  can  request  the 
twenty-six  agencies  to  comply  voluntarily  with  its  ad- 
vice, but  it  has  no  enforcement  power.  Moreover,  it  de- 
pends on  these  agencies  for  its  technical  information.  Ad- 
vocates of  the  MVA  have  maintained  that  efficiency  in 
planning  and  procedure  calls  for  one  agency  responsible 
for  the  development  and  protection  of  the  entire  water- 
shed, but  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  won  out  as  the  program 
already  in  operation. 
The  new  levee  system  begun  under  the  Pick-Sloan  plan 
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was  designed  to  protect  the  two  Kansas  Citys  from  floods 
up  to  33  feet.  To  keep  floods  that  reached  the  Kansas 
Citys  down  to  this  height  at  which  the  levees  could 
handle  them,  the  plans  called  for  dams  and  reservoirs  on 
three  tributaries  of  the  Kansas  River,  itself  a  tributary  of 
the  Missouri  whose  confluence  is  at  the  Kansas  Citys. 
There  would  be  Tuttle  Creek  on  the  Blue  River  near 
Manhattan,  Milford  on  the  Republican  River  near  Junc- 
tion City,  and  Perry  on  the  Delaware  River  near  Law- 
rence— all  in  Kansas.  But  under  the  plan  each  dam  had 
to  have  congressional  authorization,  and  the  necessary 
federal  funds.  These  have  not  been  forthcoming. 

Neglectful  congressmen  excuse  themselves  on  the  basis 
of  local  opposition.  Apathy  would  probably  be  a  better 
word  and  this  could  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  any 
really  diligent  effort  to  inform  public  opinion  as  to  the 
peril  in  which  the  Kansas  Citys  would  stand  till  the 
dams  in  the  Kansas  River  basin  were  built. 

Opposition  to  Tuttle  Creek  dam  after  its  authoriza- 
tion thirteen  years  ago  had  prevented  subsequent  ap- 


Typical  of  what  the  flood  refugees  had  to  come  home  to 

proval  of  the  Milford  and  Perry  dams.  Landowners 
who  would  'have  to  move  out  of  the  reservoir  area 
objected.  So  did  tradespeople  whose  business  would  be 
affected.  So  did  the  publications  of  former  Senator  Ar- 
thur Capper  -  The  Tope^a  Daily  Capital,  Capper's 
Weekly,  The  Kansas  Farmer,  and  a  half  dozen  other 
Kansas  periodicals.  Capper  was  against  multiple  pur- 
pose dams  of  all  types,  as  many  Kansans  still  are,  because 
in  general  they  would  be  higher,  and  flood  more  land, 
than  relatively  low  dams  for  the  single  purpose  of  flood 
control.  In  Washington  the  opposition  was  created  by 
the  late  Senator  Clyde  W.  Reed,  of  Kansas,  according  to 


Representative  Richard  Boiling  of  Kansas  City.  Boiling 
says  he  does  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a 
Kansas  Senator  or  Representative  has  supported  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam  in  Kansas. 

Boiling  also  remembers  that  a  few  days  after  he  was  first 
elected,  in  1948,  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  took 
him  on  a  tour  of  the  flood  protection  works  at  Kansas 
City  and  told  him  in  tones  of  urgency:  "We've  got  to 
have  the  Kansas  River  dams.  Another  1903  is  due  any 
day — overdue.  Unless  we  get  the  Kansas  River  dams 
there  may  be  a  terrible  disaster." 

But  Representative  Fred  Aandahl  of  North  Dakota,  a 
former  member  of  the  Missouri  Basin  Interagency  Com- 
mittee, says  he  never  heard  Tuttle  Creek  so  much  as 
mentioned  in  the  meetings  of  that  committee.  He  was  a 
member  of  Interagency,  as  governor  of  North  Dakota, 
from  1947  until  early  this  year,  and  attended  many  meet- 
ings of  the  group  from  the  time  it  was  organized,  some 
three  years  before.  He  feels  sure,  however,  the  proposed 
dam  must  have  been  mentioned  at  meetings  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri  which  he  did  not  attend.  Senator  Andrew 
F.  Schoeppel  of  Kansas,  also  a  former  governor  and 
former  member  of  the  Interagency,  says  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  "hasn't  been  pushing  for  these  dams  like  they 
are  pushing  now  or  anything  like  it,  because  they  recog- 
nized there  was  opposition,"  and  he  says  "some  now  are 
prone  to  criticize  the  engineers  for  not  having  pressed 
all-out  for  them,  but  of  course  that's  hindsight." 

When  the  $41,000,000  system  of  new  levees  at  the 
Kansas  Citys  was  58  percent  complete,  the  floods  struck. 
During  the  six  years  they  had  been  under  construction, 
work  had  not  even  been  started  on  the  dams  that  were 
to  make  them  practical.  "If,"  said  General  Pick  recently, 
"we  had  had  the  Milford  and  Tuttle  Creek  reservoirs 
we  could  have  passed  this  flood  by  Manhattan  and  To- 
peka.  If  we  had  had  Milford,  Tuttle  Creek,  and  Perry, 
we  could  have  passed  it  by  Lawrence.  And  with  those 
three,  plus  the  levee  system  at  Greater  Kansas  City,  the 
disaster  here  could  have  been  averted." 
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HE  RAINS  STARTED  IN  MAY.  ALL  OVER  THE  KANSAS  RlVER 

basin  it  rained  for  seven  weeks.  The  rivers  got  out  of 
their  banks,  but  the  levees  held.  There  was  a  ten-day 
interval  and  then  the  downpour  resumed.  In  six  weeks 
of  June  and  July,  thirty  inches  of  rain  came  down,  five 
inches  more  than  usually  falls  on  the  Kansas  River  basin 
in  an  entire  year.  It  came  in  virtual  cloudbursts — eight 
to  twelve  inches  over  a  wide  area  in  three  days,  eleven 
inches  in  a  single  night  at  Manhattan. 

Uncontrolled,  the  Kansas  River  smote  eastern  Kansas 
with  a  terrible  fury.  At  Manhattan,  Kansas,  seat  of 
much  of  the  opposition  to  flood  control  dams,  the  busi- 
ness district  was  virtually  destroyed,  and  damage  to  the 
town  of  20,000  totaled  $20,000,000. 

At  Topeka,  the  onrushing  flood  broke  through  the  levee 
at  the  northern  part  of  the  city  with  hurricane  violence, 
sweeping  houses  away  as  if  they  had  been  match  boxes, 
and  collapsing  four  bridges.  It  engulfed  the  stores  up 
to  their  second  stories.  A  raging  oil  fire  increased  the 
destruction.  At  Lawrence  the  levees  were  overtopped 
in  the  north  section  of  town,  leaving  a  scene  of  utter 
ruin. 

All  this  was  pale  preliminary  to  what  happened  to 
Kansas  City.  Behind  its  levees,  towering  up  to  35  feet, 
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Photo:  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  from  Black  Star 
The  business  district  of  North  Topeka  after  eighteen  feet  of  water  had  subsided 


as  high  as  a  two-story  building,  the  city  waited  with 
apparently  little  realization  of  its  peril.  As  the  floods 
swept  in,  Roy  Roberts,  publisher  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
noted:  "We  had  levees  here  which  we  thought  would 
halt  any  flood.  But  they  didn't."  Two  days  later  the 
Star  said  in  its  news  columns:  "Kansas  City  never  knew 
there  was  a  flood  until  water  came  over  the  Kaw 
(Kansas)  River  dikes.  Actual  warning,  nil.  Upriver 
there  was  disaster  above  the  1903  scale.  But  Kansas  City 
had  its  dikes  and  the  Missouri  was  not  the  unruly, 
threatening  water  bully  it  had  been  in  late  May,  1903. 
Only  the  flooding  Kaw  running  by  the  city— that  was 
the  outlook." 

As  the  flood  broke  over  the  levees  and  then  ripped 
through  some  of  them,  tidal  waves  ten  to  twenty  feet 
high  swept  into  the  city  and  sections  were  inundated  un- 
der fourteen  feet  of  water  in  as  short  a  time  as  two  hours. 
The  stockyards,  among  the  nation's  greatest,  were 
buried  in  water.  The  Union  Station,  one  of  the  nation's 
busiest  railway  terminals,  at  which  150  trains  arrive  and 
depart  daily,  was  paralyzed.  Twenty-five  hundred  loaded 
freight  cars,  10,000  empties,  and  hundreds  of  locomotives 
were  caught.  The  flood  waters  covered  the  rail  yards, 
packing  plants,  grain  elevators,  refineries,  soap  plants, 
steel  fabricating  plants,  cold  storage  warehouses,  and  flour 
mills.  They  stretched  out  as  much  as  two  miles  wide, 
turbulent,  dirty,  stinking. 

Two  and  three-story  buildings  were  crumpled  into 
random  heaps  of  brick.  Black,  bloated  carcasses  of  cattle 
and  hogs  floated  on  the  water,  sending  up  an  unbearable 
stench.  Twisted  ends  of  rails  stuck  crazily  from  the 
water.  Huge  oil  storage  tanks,  once  in  trim  rows,  were 
toppled  in  heaps  like  tin  cans  carelessly  tossed  away.  A 
floating  tank  containing  6,000  gallons  of  oil  struck  a  high 
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tension  electric  power  line  that  had  fallen  into  the  water, 
and  exploded,  covering  the  water  with  flaming  oil.  The 
fire  ignited  two  more  tanks  containing  800,000  gallons  of 
diesel  oil,  showering  flame  over  the  industrial  area.  For 
five  days  the  conflagration  raged,  the  worst  in  Kansas 
City's  history,  destroying  seven  solid  blocks  and  doing 
damage  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 

"When  these  waters  go  down,"  said  General  Pick,  "you 
are  going  to  see  the  dirtiest  city  you  ever  saw."  Sixteen 
million  tons  of  silt,  mixed  with  sewage,  were  deposited 
on  the  Kansas  Citys,  presenting  a  grave  health  problem. 
Swift  and  Company  lost  $7,500,000,  Armour  $9,000,000. 
But  the  greatest  tragedies  were  the  personal  ones.  Fami- 
lies brought  sodden,  mud-packed  furniture  out  on  the 
porches  to  try  to  dry  and  clean  it;  walked  away  from 
homes  they  had  spent  twenty-five  years  paying  for  with 
nothing  but  a  chair  and  the  stem  of  a  lamp  to  show 
for  it;  or  waded  ankle  deep  in  foul  muck,  trying  to  clear 
away  enough  space  on  the  floor  for  a  bone-weary  person 
to  lie  down  to  an  hour's  sleep  before  taking  up  the 
struggle  again. 

For  750  miles,  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Kansas 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Mississippi 
near  St.  Louis,  the  desolation  was  unbelievable.  Fields 
of  wheat  waiting  for  harvest,  and  corn  shoulder  high, 
were  turned  into  bare  flats  of  baked  mud.  In  St.  Charles 
County,  Missouri,  farm  specialists  estimated  it  would  take 
years  to  make  some  of  the  land  capable  of  bearing  crops 
again.  Seventeen  major  bridges  were  washed  out,  some 
of  them  loaded  with  locomotives  to  weight  them  against 
the  flood.  Sixteen  thousand  head  of  livestock  were  lost. 
The  destruction  along  the  St.  Louis  waterfront,  negligible 
by  comparison  with  the  ruin  at  Kansas  City,  totaled 
$4,000,000.  It  was  catastrophe  on  a  scale  that,  according 
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to  General  Pick,  could  not  occur  on  any  river  but  the 
Missouri. 

This  was  a  national  disaster.  And  from  across  the 
nation  came  concern  over  what  should  be  done. 

A  New  Yort(  Times  editorial  maintained  that  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority  should  now  be  set  up  "before,  not  after, 
any  further  gigantic  river  development  schemes  are  em- 
barked upon."  The  flood,  it  observed,  had  put  pressure 
on  Congress  "to  vote  more  money  for  dams  to  be  scattered 
about  the  Missouri  Basin"  under  the  Pick-Sloan  plan, 
which  the  newspaper  called  not  a  plan  but  a  "conglomera- 
tion." The  Times  agreed  with  Philip  Murray,  president 
of  the  CIO,  that  next  in  importance  to  immediate  relief 
for  the  flood  victims  is  "the  creation  of  'a  sound  river 
management  program.' " 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  said:  "Unless  there  is  a 
disposition  by  all  the  major  elements  in  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley to  compose  their  differences  and  get  ahead  with  the 
big  job,  another  costly  tragedy  may  come  down  the  Mis- 
souri before  we  know  it." 

And  the  Washington  Post:  "It  does  not  matter  what 
the  project  is  called  or  precisely  how  it  is  administered. 
.  .  .  There  are  two  imperative  principles  which  any  plan 
must  satisfy :  first,  it  must  have  the  support  of  the  people 
in  the  area  concerned;  and  second,  it  must  be  valley-wide 
in  scope  and  include  all  natural  resources." 
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HAT  IS  GOING   TO   COME   OF    IT?     OPPOSITION   IN    MAN- 

hattan  to  flood  control  dams  seems  to  have  dissolved.  The 
city  manager,  Barton  Avery,  expressing  hope  that  work 
for  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  will  get  under  way  soon,  has 
observed:  "We  wouldn't  have  the  heart  to  begin  the  tre- 
mendous job  of  rehabilitation  without  assurances  these 
disasters  will  not  recur."  Former  Senator  Capper  has 
also  called  off  his  opposition.  In  a  signed  editorial  in 
the  Kansas  Farmer  he  "reluctantly  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion" that  the  farmers  of  Kansas  should  go  along  with 
the  Pick-Sloan  plan:  "It  is  highly  preferable,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  that  alternative,  the  creation  of  a  Missouri  Val- 
ley Authority  that  would  give  Washington  life  and  death 
powers  over  agriculture,  business,  industry,  and  labor  in 
the  entire  area."  Senator  and  former  Governor  Schoeppel 
of  Kansas  says — somewhat  vaguely,  to  be  sure — that  it  is 
necessary  to  move  forward  with  "the  dams  already  au- 
thorized." Tuttle  Creek  dam  at  least 
is  one.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
some  Kansans  who  are  still  speaking 
out  in  meetings  and  writing  letters 
opposing  any  high  dams  whatso- 
ever. 

The  disaster  has  put  a  lot  of 
steam  behind  the  Pick-Sloan  plan 
in  the  stricken  area  and  in  Congress 
as  well.  It  has  also  raised  questions 
in  many  minds  as  to  whether  the 
Pick-Sloan  plan  is  complete  enough, 
and  whether  the  management  and 
the  plan  have  been  putting  first 
things  first  .  .  .  fighting  aggressively 
for  what  are  known  to  be  the  engi- 
neering requirements,  regardless  of 
the  politics  involved. 

The  Hoover  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Executive 


Branch  of  the  Government  had  reported  Pick-Sloan 
and  Interagency  as  inadequate.  However,  the  Hoover 
report  did  not  favor  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority,  pre- 
ferring instead  to  transfer  the  civil  functions  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Since  the  flood,  both  President  Truman  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  L.  Chapman  have  gone  on 
record  as  considering  Pick-Sloan  and  Interagency  in- 
adequate, though  favoring  immediate  appropriations  for 
critical  flood  control  projects.  President  Truman  wants 
an  agency  with  some  of  the  salient  merits  of  an  MVA. 
Secretary  Chapman  also  leans  to  some  sort  of  an  MVA, 
though  he  has  not  made  up  his  mind  exactly  what  form 
its  management  should  take  and  how  authority  should  be 
divided  between  the  federal  government  and  the  states. 
In  the  meantime,  Montana's  Senator  Murray  has  re- 
introduced  his  MVA  bill.  However,  as  little  has  been 
done  to  make  it  more  acceptable,  there  is  no  chance  of 
its  passage  and  slight  chance  it  will  receive  a  hearing. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  good  chance  that 
the  people  of  the  valley,  and  their  servants  at  Washing- 
ton, have  been  shocked  by  this  flood  into  the  realization 
that  certain  principles  of  good  management  can  no  longer 
be  neglected,  and  that  a  development  plan  which  is  in- 
complete and  uncertain  in  its  order  of  values  cannot  be 
afforded.  If  so,  a  single  agency  of  management  may 
emerge  from  all  this  agony  and  waste.  If  it  has  the  au- 
thority to  do  the  entire  job,  if  it  is  non-political,  and  if 
it  is  domiciled  in  the  region  itself,  it  will  make  little  dif- 
ference whether  it  is  called  the  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
or  the  Great  Plains  Chowder  and  Marching  Society.  Pick- 
Sloan  and  Interagency  have  not  proved  inadequate  be- 
cause they  are  named  Pick-Sloan  and  Interagency,  but  be- 
cause their  authority  to  make  decisions  and  to  act  is  split 
up  into  twenty-six  parts,  because  they  are  heavily  political, 
and  because  their  location  in  Washington  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  plain  citizens — but  all  too  easy  for  the 
special-interest  lobbies — to  exert  any  influence. 

If  something  good  emerges,  if  the  Missouri  Valley 
finally  gets  one  plan  for  its  development  and  one  manage- 
ment to  see  the  plan  to  fulfillment,  it  may  be  because  of 
the  efforts  of  men  like  Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 
of  Missouri.  Senator  Hennings  is  thinking  in  terms  of 
an  investigating  commission  which  would  be  created  with 
private  specialists,  officials  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  members  of  Congress  as 
its  members.  It  would  come  to  the 
Missouri  Valley,  hear  the  testimony 
of  citizens,  look  and  learn  for  itself, 
and  recommend  to  Congress  what 
should  be  done.  Senator  Hennings 
himself  is  committed  neither  to 
Pick-Sloan  nor  to  MVA  nor  to  the 
Hoover  plan,  which  his  fellow-Mis- 
sourian  in  the  House,  Representative 
Frank  M.  Karsten,  espouses.  He  is 
committed  only  to  the  principles  of 
a  complete  plan  and  a  coherent 
management.  If  those  principles 
can  prevail,  all  shades  of  opinion 
that  honestly  want  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley to  be  fully  developed  will  be 
the  winners. 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
High  Water  Never  Reaches  Us 
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They  Learn  Without  Books 


Modern  ways  of  making  high  school  attendance  a  valuable  experience 
for    teen-agers    who    cannot    profit    from    the    usual    curriculum. 


AGNES  N.  BASS 


THE  LAWS  PASSED  SOME  YEARS  AGO  MAKING  SCHOOL  COM- 
pulsory  in  thirty-five  states  until  the  age  of  sixteen, 
have  changed  the  high  school  picture  almost  beyond 
recognition.  College  minded  students,  once  the  backbone 
of  high  school,  form  only  about  one  fifth  of  its  popula- 
tion. The  average  boy  and  girl,  once  referred  to  by 
Mary  Ellen  Chase  as  "that  delightful  person,  the  C  stu- 
dent," form  about  three  fifths  of  the  high  school  popula- 
tion; for  them  the  general  diploma  course  or  its  equiva- 
lent has  been  instituted.  The  remaining  one  fifth  are 
pupils  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  slow  learners. 
There  are  approximately  2,100,000  of  them  in  the  na- 
tion's high  schools. 

The  slow  learner,  properly  defined,  is  neither  mentally 
nor  emotionally  retarded;  he  just  happens  to  be  a  person, 
often  very  attractive,  who  is  not  interested  in  theories  or 
abstractions.  He  deals  not  in  thoughts  but  in  things. 
We  all  know  some  boy  or  girl  who  cannot  learn  to  spell 
or  "do"  arithmetic  or  grammar;  the  slow  learner  often 
is  unable  to  master  any  of  these  subjects.  His  reading 
and  grasp  of  mathematics  are  at  a  nine  or  ten-year-old 
level,  although  his  age  is,  say  fifteen;  his  IQ  may  be 
anywhere  from  70  to  95.  The  usual  textbooks  for  his 
age  and  grade  are  beyond  him;  his  attention  span  is 
shorter  than  the  average;  he  cannot  respond  to  a  curricu- 
lum based  on  verbal  and  intellectual  skills  which  he 
does  not  possess.  Vocational  school  attracts  only  the 
slow  learner  who  has  a  special  talent;  commercial  high 
school  is  too  difficult  for  him.  Such  a  pupil  is  no  longer 
"kept  back,"  repeating  work  that  first  or  last  he  could 
never  grasp;  yet  he  must  attend  school  until  sixteen. 
So  he  finds  himself  in  high  school,  restless  and  frustrated, 
his  one  idea  to  leave  as  soon  as  it  is  legally  possible. 

School  authorities  have  not  been  happy  over  this  situa- 
tion, especially  when  they  realized  that  of  the  45  out  of 
each  100  students  who  enter  but  do  not  finish  high  school, 
a  large  part  are  slow  learners.  Is  it  possible  to  devise 
a  program  that  would  have  meaning  for  these  children 
for  the  first  and  second  years  in  high  school,  one  that 
might  even  interest  them  for  four  full  years? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  slow  learners  "differ  from  their 
more  able  fellows  only  in  their  inability  to  learn  the 
subjects  we  have  always  taught  them  in  a  way  we  have 
always  taught  them."  And  again,  "we  have  been  forc- 
ing them  to  study  things  that  have  little  interest,  promise, 


— By  a  New  Yorker  whose  chief  interest  is  educa- 
tion and  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  public 
school  curricula  and  practices.  Mrs.  Bass  contrib- 
utes occasional  articles  to  The  Survey  and  other 
magazines. 


success,  challenge  or  profit  for  them."  Obviously  an  ex- 
perimental program  must  take  into  consideration  new 
subject  matter  and  also  new  methods. 

Many  educators  hold  that  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to 
put  these  children  (after  careful  "screening")  into  separate 
classes,  offsetting  their  feeling  of  segregation  by  having 
them  join  the  others  of  their  age  in  athletics  and  extra- 
curricular activities.  These  classes  are  kept  small  and 
there  is  always  a  "home  room"  teacher  who  acts  as  her 
pupils'  vocational,  personal,  and  educational  adviser.  Edu- 
cational journals  have  carried  reports  on  such  experiments 
for  slow  learners  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  New  York  City.  These  indicate  that 
slow  learners  will  give  their  attention  and  cooperation 
to  a  teacher  when  she  starts  with  a  concrete  interest  of 
their  own,  something  with  which  they  have  had  personal 
contact.  Accepting  the  pupil  as  he  is,  the  effort  of  the 
various  programs  is  to  discover  these  interests,  to  find 
ways  of  interpreting,  broadening,  and  deepening  them; 
then  to  take  the  pupil  at  his  own  speed  as  far  as  he 
can  go. 

Arithmetic  fundamentals  are  learned  not  abstractly 
but  by  working  on  the  family  gas  bills  and  food  budgets; 
news  reports  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  history  and 
geography;  a  lesson  about  social  security  as  it  affects  the 
student  and  his  family  leads  to  a  study  of  taxation.  Les- 
sons are  "pupil-centered"  because  it  has  been  found  that 
this  is  the  way  these  pupils  learn. 


A, 


ANOTHER  VALUABLE  TEACHING  DEVICE  IS  TAKING  THE  CLASS 

on  trips — to  government  buildings,  docks,  markets,  fac- 
tories, museums,  studios,  shops.  Trips  are  concrete  ex- 
periences: the  student  sees  things  instead  of  trying  to  un- 
derstand them  by  way  of  a  book  that  is  either  too  hard 
for  him  or  too  easy.  He  becomes  aware  of  what  is  going 
on  about  him  and  of  the  complex  of  activities  and  agen- 
cies that  we  call  the  community.  There  are  courses  in 
music  and  art  and  to  these  many  pupils  respond  with 
eager  interest.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  remedial 
work  and  drill  in  tool  subjects  such  as  reading  and  arith- 
metic, but  many  educators  believe  that  insistence  upon 
skills  which  he  cannot  acquire  makes  the  student  in- 
secure and  even  neurotic. 

The  old  idea  that  the  slow  normal  can  learn  a  "sub- 
ject" if  given  more  time  or  fewer  details  than  the  average 
pupil  has  been  definitely  discarded.  The  new  approach 
is  not  to  teach  separate  subjects  at  all  in  the  early  years 
of  high  school  but  rather  to  cut  across  such  artificial  lines 
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and  converge  on  some  problem  or  area.  In  a  New  York 
City  group,  for  example,  several  Puerto  Rican  girls  sug- 
gested that  they  would  like  to  learn  something  about 
the  island  from  which  they  had  come  as  small  children. 
Their  teacher  found  material,  largely  at  travel  agencies 
and  in  geographic  magazines;  the  pictures  were  passed 
around,  memories  were  evoked;  discussion  led  on  to 
the  history  of  the  Island,  to  the  causes  and  results  of 
emigration,  to  questions  of  housing  in  New  York,  em- 
ployment, and  so  on.  The  origin  of  the  study  was  per- 
sonal— the  goal  was  an  understanding  of  large  community 
problems.  This  method  of  "core"  teaching  is  used  in 
many  junior  and  senior  high  schools  for  average  as  well 
as  slow  learners  and  it  is  likely  to  be  vastly  extended  in 
the  years  ahead. 


A    HE  AIM  OF  THE  SPECIAL  PROGRAM  FOR  SLOW  LEARNERS  IS 

to  develop  the  pupil  as  a  person.  A  scholar  he  can  never 
be  and  it  now  seems  cruel  to  have  tried  to  force  him  to 
try  to  be  one.  In  the  free  atmosphere  of  a  special  class 
the  slow  learner  gradually  finds  himself.  Encourage- 
ment in  group  discussion,  in  choosing  units  of  work  and 
in  some  measure  of  responsibility  give  him  a  sense  of 
self-esteem.  Where  in  the  old  high  school  he  was  a 
restless  or  too  docile  nobody,  here  he  becomes  a  more 
confident  young  person.  In  happier  relations  with  his 
teachers  his  learning  improves.  More  than  once  a  slow 
learner,  given  a  breathing  space  under  the  new  program, 
has  become  an  average  student. 

It  is  believed  above  all  that  slow  learners,  like  fast 
learners,  can  be  helped  to  improve  as  people — to  develop 
desirable  attitudes,  habits,  and  standards  of  conduct,  and 
become  responsible,  socially  conscious  citizens.  The  Life 
Adjustment  program  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  and  other  organizations  is  applied  in  practice 
to  the  slow  learner  but  through  simpler  books  and  simpler 
methods.  In  special  classes  in  Richmond,  Va.,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  study  of  citizenship,  home  life,  getting 
and  keeping  a  job.  The  program  was  planned  to  hold 
slow  learners  for  one  year,  but  these  students  are  stay- 
ing on  for  more.  Indianapolis  reports  courses  in  home 
and  community  living,  in  occupational  experience,  and 
in  civic  obligations. 

Once  out  in  the  world,  the  slow  learner,  it  has  been 
found,  usually  gets  and  keeps  a  semi-skilled  job.  Should 
high  school  provide  occupational  training?  New  York 
City  would  like  to  include  "quasi-vocational  training"  in 
its  program  in  home  economics,  handicrafts,  simple 
household  repairs,  and  so  on,  but  for  the  most  part  lacks 


the  equipment.  Oklahoma  City  provides  training  for  the 
boys  in  "simple  mechanical  operations."  Rochester,  New 
York,  has  142  boys  in  a  special  trade  school;  it  has  ar- 
ranged for  alternate  months  in  school  and  in  industry 
for  some  of  its  girls.  Teachers  agree  that  a  semi-skilled 
job  can  be  learned  quite  easily  outside  of  school,  although 
special  training  in  school  facilitates  getting  and  holding 
the  first  one. 

What  must  be  offered  in  school,  however,  is  a  pro- 
gram that  will  enrich  this  practical  life  that  the  slow 
learner  is  going  to  lead:  show  him  where  to  find  the 
books  that  he  does  not  know  he  wants,  to  supplement 
the  magazines  he  reads,  and  lead  him  to  the  enjoyment 
and  practice  of  an  art  or  craft. 

The  carrying  out  of  these  new  ideas  is  more  difficult, 
perhaps,  than  the  layman  realizes.  Many  high  school 
classrooms  are  still  old  fashioned  fixed  desk  and  black- 
board affairs;  for  the  new  scheme,  shops,  studios, 
kitchens,  and  laboratories  are  needed.  Instructors  com- 
ment on  the  almost  complete  lack  of  printed  material 
that  is  simple  in  language  and  yet  on  the  interest  level  of 
a  fifteen-year-old.  Not  many  good  films  and  film  strips 
are  available;  not  all  schools  by  any  means  have  screens 
and  projectors. 

It  is  hard  for  teachers  to  gear  themselves  to  a  new 
philosophy  and  method;  it  is  hard  without  tests  and 
examinations  to  evaluate  what  they  are  doing.  This 
new  kind  of  high  school  teaching  requires  faith,  patience, 
high  enthusiasm.  Many  teachers  have  risen  to  the  chal- 
lenge. A  recent  survey  of  the  program  in  New  York 
City  conducted  by  a  citizens'  group— the  Teachers  Guild 
Associates — revealed  that  most  of  the  participating 
teachers  approved  it.  They  said  it  was  "necessary  and 
gave  results";  that  it  was  "satisfying,"  that  this  was  "real 
teaching."  Pupils  themselves  reported  variously:  "I  was 
going  to  leave  school.  Now  I'm  not  because  of  the  ex- 
periment"; "I've  made  more  friends";  "I've  not  learned 
much  but  I've  learned  about  getting  along  with  people." 

One  test  is  when  slow  learners  reaching  sixteen  decide 
whether  to  leave  school  or  stay  on  for  more  of  the  new 
program.  Changes  in  the  plan  are  constantly  made; 
records  of  progress  .and  areas  of  improvement  have  to 
be  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  successes  and  failures. 
These  are  wrinkles  that  time  will  iron  out.  All  our 
children  belong  today  by  law,  by  right,  and  by  hope  for 
the  future  in  the  secondary  schools.  What  friends  of 
young  people  need  to  know  is  that  a  beginning  is  being 
made  to  fit  the  needs  of  all  while  they  are  there.  But  this 
beginning  urgently  requires  community  understanding 
and  encouragement. 


Humility 


My  thanks  for  your  forbearance. 
The  hand  you  reached  to  me, 
Brown-skinned,  held  no  remembrance 
Of  racial  enmity. 

So  much  my  people  owe  you — 
Dark  wrongs  not  yet  at  end. 
My  thanks  for  your  forgiveness 
That  lets  me  be  your  friend. 

Nacella   Young 
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THE  SURVEY 


HICOG-Bertin:  photo   by  Schubert 
Left   to   right,   Paul    G.    Hoffman,    director,    Ford    Foundation;    Dr.    Hans  von   Kress,   rector,   Free 
University;  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  associate  director,  Ford  Foundation;  Ernst  Reuter,  Berlin's  mayor. 

The  Free  University  of  Berlin 

America's  part  in  a  great  modern  adventure  in  education  for  democracy — 
a  story  which  smacks  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  rise  of  the  universities. 


CARL  G.  ANTHON 


THREE  YEARS  AGO  NEXT  MONTH  A  GREAT  NEW  UNIVERSITY 
was  started  literally  from  scratch.  With  a  small 
quota  of  professors,  a  handful  of  hastily  gathered  books, 
and  some  furniture  assembled  in  a  motley  group  of  dam- 
aged buildings,  the  Free  University  of  West  Berlin 
opened  its  doors  in  November  1948. 

Today  it  is  a  well  established  institution  with  nearly 
6,000  students  and  250  faculty  members  with  one  com- 
mon purpose:  to  promote  education  for  democracy  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  By  virtue  of  its  geo- 
graphic location,  it  is  the  only  university  in  the  world 
that  is  able  to  reach  youth  in  the  Soviet  orbit  and  help 
keep  democratic  thought  alive  there. 

The  Free  University's  significance  and  achievements 
have  won  recognition  and  support  from  the  German  and 
Allied  authorities  in  Berlin  as  well  as  from  people  in 
this  country.  A  recent  grant  of  $1,309,500  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  to  help  overcome  some  of  the  institution's 
most  acute  physical  deficiencies  has  dramatized  the  vital 
role  which  the  world's  youngest  university  is  playing  in 
the  ideological  East-West  struggle. 

In  prewar  days,  Berlin  had  only  one  university,  the  dis- 
tinguished institution  on  Unter  den  Linden,  founded  in 
1809  under  the  brilliant  sponsorship  of  Wilhelm  von 

•f 

—By  the  Higher  Education  Adviser  of  the  Amer- 
ican High  Commission  at  Berlin,  earlier  a  senior 
historian  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
Former  associate  professor  of  European  History 
at  Colby  College,  Waterville,  Maine,  he  bears 
postgraduate  degrees  from  the  Universities  of 
Chicago  and  Harvard  and  has  taught  at  Hamilton 
and  Hobart  Colleges,  Cornell  University,  Har- 
vard and  Zurich. 


Humboldt.  During  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries,  when  some  of  Europe's  greatest  scholars  taught 
there,  the  University  of  Berlin  stood  for  scientific  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  order.  Up  to  1933,  when  the  first 
totalitarian  blackout — that  of  the  Nazis — fell  upon  Ger- 
man universities,  numerous  foreign  students,  particularly 
from  America,  went  to  Berlin  to  work  for  Ph.D.  degrees. 


u 


'  NFORTUNATELY,    THE    UNIVERSITY    WAS    LOCATED    IN    THE 

eastern  part  of  the  city  which  in  April  1945  became 
the  Soviet  sector.  When  the  USA,  Britain,  and  France 
occupied  the  western  sectors  two  months  later,  they  tried 
at  once,  together  with  the  Germans,  to  reopen  the  uni- 
versity under  quadripartite  control.  This  the  Soviets 
blocked.  They  were  determined  to  weld  this  important 
institution  into  the  Communist  pattern  which  they  have 
imposed  wherever  Soviet  armies  hold  sway. 

After  months  of  wrangling,  which  ended  with  the 
customary  Soviet  veto,  the  University  of  Berlin  was  re- 
opened in  February  1946  by  unilateral  Soviet  decree. 
Like  many  other  European  universities,  the  old  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  had  suffered  war  damage.  Many  books 
had  been  evacuated  to  the  country  or  were  lost;  many  o£ 
its  renowned  professors  had  fallen  victims  to  the  Nazis 
or  the  war,  or  gone  into  voluntary  exile. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  the  students  and  the  avail- 
able teachers  might  have  gone  ahead  to  rebuild  their 
university.  However,  the  Soviets  had  taken  measures 
necessary  to  assure  a  subservient  institution.  An  academic 
community  with  scholars  of  integrity  in  search  of  truth 
would  result  in  a  negation  of  Communism  and  would  be 
a  thorn  in  its  flesh.  In  admitting  new  students,  children 
of  workers  and  peasants  were  to  have  preference  over  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  "capitalists,"  "reactionaries,"  and 
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"parasites."  (Soon,  the  latter  were  not  admitted  to  any 
German  university  under  Soviet  control  unless  they  were 
"politically  progressive.")  A  new  Pedagogics  Faculty 
(department)  was  established  to  which  vociferous  Com- 
munist instructors  were  appointed.  Compulsory  lectures 
in  "social  science"  were  introduced  which  bore  little  re- 
semblance to  Western  instruction  in  this  field.  Worst 
of  all,  democratically  elected  student  representatives  who 
did  not  do  the  bidding  of  the  Communists  were  con- 
sistently thwarted  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Such  changes  were  going  on  at  all  universities  through- 
out the  Soviet  Zone.  In  fact,  the  process  of  "Sovietiza- 
tion"  was  proceeding  much  faster  throughout  the  Soviet 
Zone  than  in  its  East  Berlin  sector,  where  the  nearby 
presence  of  Western  powers  had  a  moderating  effect. 
Two-year  preparatory  schools,  so-called  Workers'  and 
Peasants'  Faculties,  were  set  up  at  each  university  to  help 
produce  a  new  generation  of  Communist  students.  Spe- 
cial stipends  and  other  advantages  were  bestowed  on 
students  and  instructors  in  such  schools.  Significantly, 
these  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Faculties,  with  their  total 
annual  admissions  of  4,000  new  students  compared  with 
6,000  in  the  regular  Faculties  (1950  figures),  were  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  university  system.  Along  with 
newly  created  Pedagogics  Faculties,  they  could  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  against  the  other,  more  conservative, 
or  in  the  Communist  sense,  "reactionary"  university 
Faculties. 

Nor  were  professors  and  research  scientists  neglected. 
They  were  wooed  with  monthly  "intelligentsia"  food 
packages,  higher  rations,  and  other  emolnments.  At  the 
start  they  were  not  molested — provided  they  did  not 
openly  attack  the  Communist  authorities.  In  each  uni- 
versity a  few  trusted  party-line  professors  were  relied 
upon  to  accelerate  the  process  of  Communist  "demo- 
cratization." 

In  the  student  body,  youthful  "activists" — usually  func- 
tionaries of  the  Communist  Free  German  Youth  (FDJ) 
or  other  party  affiliates — began  to  undermine  the  work  of 
students  and  professors  who  sought  to  rebuild  any  univer- 
sity along  democratic  lines.  By  1951  the  student  councils 
in  all  Soviet  Zone  universities,  by  means  of  manipulated 
"elections,"  have  become  completely  subservient  to  the 
Communists. 


IN  1946,  HOWEVER,  WHEN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BERLIN  RE- 
sumed  its  work,  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Com- 
munist ideology  would  win  out  there.  Students  and  pro- 
fessors sought  to  avoid  politics  and  strove  to  regain  time 
lost  by  the  war.  But  when  in  1947  the  Soviets  began 
dismissing  non-conforming  professors  and  student  leaders, 
opposition  began  to  crystallize.  In  March  of  that  year  six 
student  leaders  "disappeared,"  that  is,  were  kidnapped. 
They  never  have  been  heard  from  since. 

Opposition  centered  largely  around  the  University  stu- 
dent paper,  Colloquium,  which  rapidly  became  the  or- 
gan of  democratic  student  opposition  throughout  the 
Soviet  Zone.  Most  of  its  contributors  had  themselves 
suffered  from  Nazi  oppression;  they  were  determined  to 
resist  this  new  totalitarian  threat  of  a  different  color. 
They  published  numerous  articles  on  academic  freedom 
which  represented  a  sharp  attack  on  Soviet  occupation 
methods.  It  was  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  when  in 
April  1948  a  Soviet  administrative  decree  expelled  three 
student  editors  of  Colloquium. 


This  arbitrary  action  sparked  a  mass  protest  meeting 
of  university  students  in  the  bizarre  ruins  of  the  Espla- 
nade Hotel,  a  few  yards  inside  the  safe  British  sector. 
It  was  a  dramatic  meeting  and  its  organizers,  the  group 
around  Colloquium,  carried  heavy  risks  and  responsi- 
bility. It  was  entirely  possible  that  Communist  spies 
would  report  on  all  participants,  and  that  mass  arrests 
would  follow  the  next  day.  Nevertheless,  the  demand  for 
a  new,  genuinely  free  university  to  be  located  in  West 
Berlin  was  unanimously  voiced  at  the  meeting. 

Long  before  this,  American  and  British  military  govern- 
ments had  been  approached  by  individual  professors  and 
students  for  assistance  in  establishing  such  a  university 
in  one  of  the  western  sectors.  Neither  government  could 
accede  at  that  time  because  it  would  have  jeopardized 
relations  with  the  Soviets  with  whom  we  were  trying 
desperately  to  rule  Berlin  quadripartitely.  Now  in  1948 
it  was  time  for  action.  The  city  assembly,  meeting  as 
usual  in  the  Soviet  sector,  defiantly  passed  a  resolution, 
83  to  17,  directing  the  Magistral  (city  government)  to 
establish  a  free  university  in  West  Berlin. 

A  prepa'ratory  committee  was  organized  on  June  19, 
comprising  twelve  leaders  in  science,  politics,  and  public 
life.  This  was  headed  by  Ernst  Reuter,  Berlin's  plucky 
mayor,  himself  an  ex-Communist  who  had  broken  with 
the  party  in  the  Twenties.  It  was  fitting  that  this  body 
had  two  student  representatives  since  the  main  initiative 
in  the  secession  move  had  come  from  the  students  them- 
selves. They  were  destined  to  have  a  real  and  permanent 
voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Free  University. 


T, 


HE   SUMMER   OF    1948   WAS   HARDLY   AN   AUSPICIOUS    TIME 

for  such  a  great  educational  project.  The  municipality 
could  not  alone  finance  the  undertaking,  still  caught  in 
stagnant  economy  of  a  city  half  ruined  by  war  and  four- 
fifths  looted  by  its  Soviet  "liberators."  Citizens  and 
government  alike  have  had  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
More  ominously,  since  March  of  that  year  a  Soviet-im- 
posed blockade  was  creeping  on  that  threatened  to  starve 
the  population  into  submission.  On  the  very  day  (June 
24)  that  a  Free  University  secretariat  was  established, 
Soviet  Russia  stopped  all  rail  traffic  between  West  Berlin 
and  West  Germany,  on  which  it  chiefly  relied.  Beginning 
August  4,  and  lasting  for  eight  and  a  half  months, 
Berlin  was  totally  blockaded  by  land  and  water. 

The  same  spirit  which  stirred  West  Berliners,  main- 
tained by  the  redoubtable  Allied  "air  lift,"  to  defy  the 
blockade,  now  inspired  democratic  students  and  profes- 
sors— with  American  backing  and  encouragement — to 
create  a  new  university  from  the  ground  up.  The  Amer- 
ican military  government  contributed  $600,000  derived 
from  the  sale  of  American-issued  German  language  pub- 
lications; the  rest  came  from  city  appropriations.  Since 
that  time  USA  authorities  have  financed  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  Free  University's  annual  budget  of  approxi- 
mately 8  million  marks  (nearly  $2  million). 

The  problem  of  housing  the  university  was  not  an 
easy  one.  Fortunately,  a  few  odd  sized,  partly  damaged 
buildings,  situated  in  the  suburb  of  Dahlem,  were  made 
available  by  the  American  military  government.  The 
buildings  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
InstitHt,  a  /?«VA -financed  organization  for  pure  research 
liquidated  by  quadripartite  decree  in  1945.  Dahlem,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  was  the  logical  location.  Since  1914  there 
had  been  plans  to  transfer  the  University  of  Berlin  from 
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its  crowded  downtown  area  to  this  sylvan  suburb. 

Students  and  professors  volunteered  to  help  repair  and 
furnish  these  modest  quarters.  Tables,  chairs,  and  books 
seemed  to  crop  up  overnight.  No  library  existed  in  West 
Berlin,  but  thousands  of  volumes  were  contributed  by 
American  agencies  and  private  donors. 

More  than  3,500  students  applied  for  admission  to  the 
new  university.  Their  qualifications  were  excellent,  but 
due  to  the  extremely  limited  facilities,  only  2,200  could 
be  selected.  In  sifting  them,  special  consideration  was 
given  to  resistance  to  Nazism  and  general  political  con- 
duct. As  a  result,  only  8  percent  of  the  original  enroll- 
ment had  been  Reich  army  officers  or  had  held  positions 
in  Hitler  organizations — a  lower  figure  than  at  other  Ger- 
man universities.  Twenty  percent  came  from  working 
class  families,  while  roughly  25  percent  were  women. 
Both  of  these  ratios  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  prewar 
figures. 


IT  SEEMED  ALMOST  A  MIRACLE  WHEN  ON  NOVEMBER  4,   1948, 

the  Free  University  opened  its  doors.  About  100  profes- 
sors and  teaching  assistants,  organized  in  three  Faculties 
— medicine,  philosophy  (the  liberal  arts),  and  law-eco- 
nomics were  available.  Most  of  them  had  come  over 
from  the  old  University  of  Berlin,  and  more  were  com- 
ing every  week,  both  from  East  and  West  Germany. 
Typical  of  the  spirit  which  upheld  students  and  teachers 
alike  in  those  days  was  the  action  of  Professor  Friedrich 
Meinecke,  the  distinguished  dean  of  German  historians, 
who  despite  his  86  years  and  many  honors  from  the  old 
University  of  Berlin,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  new  insti- 
tution in  the  name  of  freedom.  He  was  elected  its  first 
rector,  but  because  of  his  frail  health,  the  art  historian, 
Edwin  Redslob,  became  acting  rector. 

By  the  time  of  the  official  opening,  Berlin  had  become 
more  than  ever  a  divided  city.  In  June  1948,  the  Soviets 
withdrew  from  the  four-power  Kommandatura  which 
had  ruled  the  city  as  a  whole  since  1945.  They  were  never 
persuaded  to  return.  On  December  1,  the  Communists 
staged  a  political  opera  buffe  in  the  State  Opera  House, 
setting  up  their  own  party-line  Magistral.  When  the 
anti-Communist  representatives  of  the  city  assembly  tried 
to  oppose  this  action  they  were  dispersed  by  Communist 
police  and  riff-raff.  The  democratically  elected  Magistral, 
the  only  legal  government  of  Berlin,  thereupon  left  the 
Soviet  sector  and  took  up  its  quarters  in  West  Berlin. 

Berlin  now  had  two  governments,  two  economic  sys- 
tems, two  sets  of  theaters  and  opera  houses,  and  two 
ideologies.  Ordinary  logic  required  two  universities. 
However,  the  Free  University  was  to  serve  not  only  the 
students  of  West  Berlin  but  also  to  offer  democratic 
higher  education  to  thousands  of  young  people  who,  for 
political  reasons,  were  debarred  from  the  universities  in 
the  Soviet  Zone. 

Naturally  enough,  certain  unique  features  have  sprung 
from  the  special  circumstances  entering  into  the  found- 
ing of  the  Free  University  and  the  numerous  problems 
attending  life  in  a  four-sector  city,  surrounded  by  a  hos- 
tile power.  At  no  other  university,  for  example,  do  stu- 
dents have  such  far-reaching  rights  and  responsibilities. 
Nowhere  else  are  the  functions  of  the  student  council  so 
extensive.  At  few  universities  in  the  western  world  are 
physical  deficiencies,  for  both  students  and  professors, 
quite  so  acute  and  challenging.  Finally,  no  other  univer- 
sity is  a  fighting  university  to  the  degree  that  the  Free 


University  of  Berlin   is  sharing  in  the  struggle  against 
totalitarianism. 

The  special  committee  entrusted  with  the  drafting  of 
the  Free  University's  constitution  recognized  these  cir- 
cumstances. To  assure  a  certain  measure  of  autonomy,  a 
governing  board,  or  Kuratorium,  was  provided  for,  con- 
sisting of  Mayor  Reuter  (chairman),  three  representa- 
tives of  the  city  assembly,  three  leading  citizens,  the  uni- 
versity rector,  a  representative  of  the  professors,  and  one 
of  the  students.  This  is  in  contrast  to  West  German  uni- 
versities which  are  administered  directly  by  the  land 
(province  or  state)  ministry  of  education.  Further,  the 
constitution  provides  for  the  participation  of  student 
representatives,  with  full  voting  powers,  in  all  academic 
and  administrative  bodies,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
levels.  Thus,  representative  students  sit  with  the  govern- 
ing board  in  the  university  senate,  and  in  all  faculty 
meetings. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  must  submit  to  an  in- 
vestigation— usually  a  brief  interview  and  oral  examina- 
tion— by  a  special  committee  consisting  of  one  professor, 
one  student,  and  a  representative  of  the  public.  The 
committee  tries  to  examine  not  only  the  academic  ability 
of  the  applicant,  but  also  his  personal  and  political  back- 
ground. The  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  At  least  five  times 
as  many  students  apply  as  can  be  admitted.  Moreover, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Communists  try  to  "plant" 
agents  to  report  on  fellow  students  from  the  Soviet  Zone. 
In  evaluating  a  Soviet  Zone  student's  academic  qualifica- 
tions, the  committee  is  seriously  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  academic  records  from  that  area  are  no  longer  re- 
liable. A  student  may  present  most  alluring  references 
and  grades,  all  given  him  because  of  his  "political  pro- 
gressivism,"  that  is,  his  Communist  attitude.  On  the 
other  hand,  poor  grades  may  mean  simply  "insufficient 
political  progressivism." 

In  grappling  with  these  problems  a  special  office  of  the 
student  council  has  been  set  up — the  Referat  fur  Ge- 
samtdeutsche  Fragen  (Office  for  All-German  Questions). 
This  systematically  gathers  information  on  university, 
school,  and  youth  developments  in  the  Soviet  Zone,  which 
helps  in  testing  the  background  and  status  of  East  Zone 
students  and  professors  who,  for  various  reasons,  seek  to 
come  to  the  West. 


1     ROM    THE    BEGINNING,    ABOUT    40    PERCENT    OF    THE    FREE 

University's  students  (in  1951,  the  total  enrollment 
was  5,800)  have  come  from  the  Soviet  sector  and  Zone. 
Most  of  these  students  return  to  their  homes  during  holi- 
days and  vacations  without  risk  of  arrest  by  the  Com- 
munist police.  But  those  who  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  politically  active  in  the  anti-Communist  sense  can 
never  safely  set  foot  on  Soviet  occupied  soil.  To  go  to 
West  Germany  students  must  travel  by  air,  since  Berlin 
is  surrounded  by  the  Soviet  Zone  and  Communist  police 
at  the  border  check-points  may  have  orders  to  arrest 
them.  Many  such  students  are  flown  to  West  German 
universities  at  the  expense  of  the  Free  University's  Office 
for  All-German  Questions. 

The  process  of  admitting  students  from  the  Soviet 
Zone  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  them 
require  financial  assistance  if  they  are  to  live  and  study 
in  West  Berlin.  The  West  German  mark  is  now  worth 
approximately  five  times  as  much  as  the  East  German. 
Almost  no  person  with  an  income  in  East  marks — un- 
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less  he  is  a  Communist  functionary— could  finance  him- 
self in  the  hard  currency  area  of  West  Berlin.  The  city 
government  therefore  appropriates  an  annual  sum  of 
about  8  million  marks  (nearly  $2  million)  to  pay  monthly 
stipends  of  80  marks  each  to  some  4,000  Soviet  Zone  stu- 
dents in  West  Berlin.  This  applies  to  students  at  West 
Berlin  colleges  and  vocational  schools  as  well  as  to  those 
at  the  Free  University.  The  "currency  stipend,"  though 
it  enables  the  recipients  to  study  and  exist,  represents  a 
life  of  deprivation  almost  incomprehensible  to  American 
students. 

Yet  thousands  more  would  come  from  the  Soviet  Zone, 
given  the  chance.  If  they  exceed  the  established  quota  of 
4,000  they  may  be  admitted  to  other  West  Berlin  schools 
but  only  if  they  pledge  themselves  not  to  ask  for  financial 
aid.  Others  simply  flee  their  homes  and  apply  to  the 
city  authorities  for  refuge.  If  they  can  prove  that  their 
life  and  liberty  are  endangered  by  their  political  activities 
(or  those  of  their  kin)  they  are  officially  recognized  as 
refugees  and  given  subsistence  at  one  of  the  40-odd 
refugee  camps  in  West  Berlin.  Still  others,  being  neither 
recognized  as  refugees  nor  willing  to  return  to  a  world 
of  tyranny,  "go  under"  and  eke  out  a  "black"  existence 
as  best  they  can. 


munist  administration  carries  out  a  similar  feeding  pro- 
gram in  the  Soviet  sector  and  Zones.  Our  program, 
which  costs  8  million  marks  a  year,  provides  one  warm 
meal  daily  for  every  West  Berlin  student  from  nursery 
school  through  university.  Some  have  little  else  to  eat. 
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N    AN    EMERGENCY    AREA    LIKE    BERLIN,    WELFARE    WORK    AS- 

sumes  huge  proportions.  Today,  over  40  percent  of 
West  Berlin's  population  of  2,100,000  live  on  public  relief. 
This  is  where  the  Free  University's  student  welfare  office 
(Sozialreferat),  another  agency  of  the  student  council, 
enters  in,  for  it  screens  and  recommends  thousands  of 
applicants  for  stipends,  free  tuition,  and  other  aid.  The 
more  complicated  cases  go  to  the  rector,  but  the  bulk  are 
handled  by  student  officers.  So,  too,  are  disbursals — sti- 
pend payments  to  some  2,700  students,  a  monthly  fiscal 
operation  of  200,000  marks  (nearly  $50,000) .  This  implies 
great  trust  in  the  integrity  and  judgment  of  the  student 
organization;  so  far  that  trust  has  been  amply  justified. 

Another  office  (Aussenreferat)  conducts  relations  with 
students  at  other  institutions  in  West  Germany  and  in 
foreign  countries.  Student  exchanges  with  American 
colleges,  Columbia  and  Swarthmore  for  example,  con- 
stitute an  important  part  of  this  program. 

Students  who  desire  part  time  employment — and  there 
are  many — register  with  the  Heinzelmannchen.  Dur- 
ing the  current  year  some  1,400  students  have  found  odd 
jobs  ranging  from  baby-sitting  to  tourist  guidance.  Work 
is  difficult  to  get,  however,  in  a  city  with  300,000  un- 
employed and  a  far  less  flexible  economy  than  ours. 

Still  another  student  organization,  the  Studentenwer\, 
which  is  affiliated  with  a  national  organization  of  the 
same  name,  operates  the  dining  hall,  co-op  store,  club 
house,  health  unit,  and  loan  office.  These  student  facili- 
ties are  most  unpretentious.  The  dining  hall  is  a  one- 
story  shack  accommodating  300  persons.  The  tiny  kitchen 
prepares  more  than  5,000  meals  a  day,  most  of  them  dis- 
tributed by  truck  to  the  other  university  buildings.  The 
co-op  store  is  a  converted  lean-to  greenhouse.  The  club- 
house, a  former  private  home  a  mile  from  the  main  build- 
ings, is  well  situated  and  furnished,  but  is  hopelessly  in- 
adequate for  an  institution  with  almost  6,000  students. 

Food  prepared  in  the  student  mess  includes  one  free 
meal.  This  is  part  of  a  U.  S.  financed  school  feeding  pro- 
gram designed  to  bolster  health  and  morale.  The  Com- 
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RECENT    OPPORTUNE    FoRD    FOUNDATION    GRANT    WILL 

go  a  long  way  to  alleviate  some  of  the  Free  Univer- 
sity's physical  handicaps.  It  will  make  possible  an  up-to- 
date  dining  hall,  including  some  social  facilities  for  facul- 
ty and  students.  It  will  enable  the  university  to  construct 
a  modern  central  library  and  several  large  lecture  halls. 
At  present,  the  university's  collection  of  books  (some 
100,000  volumes)  is  scattered  among  fifty  departmental 
libraries  all  over  the  city;  there  is  no  reading  room,  no 
central  catalogue,  reference  or  periodical  room.  The  short- 
age of  lecture  halls  is  so  acute  that  barracks,  a  movie 
theater,  and  other  makeshift  quarters  have  to  be  used. 
Some  departments — chemistry,  for  example — are  so  scat- 
tered that  students  have  to  travel  for  miles  to  five  dif- 
ferent places  in  West  Berlin  to  get  to  classes  and  labora- 
tories. 

So  far  there  exists  no  "campus"  in  the  American  sense. 
The  dispersal  of  buildings  over  a  wide  area  results  in 
loss  of  time  and  energy,  and  hinders  the  development  of 
a  university  community.  There  are  no  dormitories,  no 
athletic  or  recreational  facilities.  On  the  other  hand, 
German  students,  by  background  and  tradition,  are  less 
given  to  extra-curricular  activities  and,  especially  since 
World  War  II,  seek  only  to  finish  their  education  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Too  much  emphasis,  however,  should  not  be  placed  on 
these  material  shortcomings.  The  important  thing  is 
that  the  elan  of  1948  continues  to  inspire  faculty  and  stu- 
dents at  the  Free  University.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  present  rector,  Prof.  Hans  von  Kress  (formerly  pro- 
fessor of  internal  medicine  at  the  University  of  Berlin) 
students  and  faculty  are  at  one  in  keeping  reactionary 
elements,  of  whatever  color,  out  of  the  university  com- 
munity. The  old-fashioned,  nationalistic  student  corpo- 
rations (akin  to  fraternities),  which  have  been  revived  at 
many  West  German  universities  with  all  their  trimmings 
and  trappings  including  dueling,  have  not  gained  a 
foothold  at  the  Free  University  of  Berlin.  The  student 
parliament  refused  to  grant  them  a  license.  Similarly,  a 
recent  attempt  to  organize  a  student  group  of  the 
Sozialistische  Reichspartei,  the  neo-Nazi  party  in  West 
Germany  led  by  the  former  Nazi  general,  Otto  Ernst 
Remer,  met  with  ridicule  and  sharp  rebuff  by  the  student 
parliament. 

In  yet  another  way  the  new  institution  plans  to  pioneer 
among  German  universities.  With  the  help  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  grant,  it  will  be  the  first  to  give  extension 
courses  to  help  employed  persons  complete  or  supplement 
their  education.  Adult  education  in  Germany  hitherto 
was  carried  on  only  by  V ol^shochschulen  (people's  high 
schools)  from  which  the  universities  conspicuously  held 
aloof.  Rector  von  Kress  feels  that  the  universities  have  a 
responsibility  in  this  field,  and  the  Free  University  is 
determined  to  take  up  the  challenge. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  hope  and  ambition  of  this  new  insti- 
tution's leaders  and  their  Allied  friends  that  it  can  light 
the  way  to  progressive,  democratic  education  throughout 
West  Germany  and  ultimately  across  its  borders. 
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Youth  in  East  Qermarry 


AFTER  THE  GERMAN  COLLAPSE  IN 
1945,  three  political  parties  were 
organized  in  East  Germany;  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party  (CDU),  the 
Liberal  Democratic  Party  (LDP),  and 
the  Socialist  Unity  Party  (SED),  a  more 
or  less  forced  union  between  the  Social 
Democrats  and  the  Communists.  SED 
insisted  that  there  should  be  only  one 
"nonpartisan"  youth  organization,  the 
FDJ  (Freie  Deutsche  Jugend,  or  Free 
German  Youth).  Supported  by  the 
Russian  occupation  forces,  SED  swiftly 
brought  the  youth  organization  under 
its  own  control,  and  used  it  for  its 
own  purposes  as  it  had  done  with  the 
other  "mass  organizations" — the  trade 
unions,  the  Democratic  Women's 
League,  and  the  Kulturbund. 

Older  youth,  when  they  resumed  their 
university  study  in  1945  elected  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  representatives  of 
the  CDU  and  the  LDP  to  the  student 
council.  Some  leaders  were  promptly 
sentenced  by  the  Russians  to  twenty 
years  of  hard  labor,  or  sent  to  concen- 
tration camps  "for  consorting  with  the 
western  powers."  Some  simply  dis- 
appeared without  a  trace.  In  1949,  vot- 
ing privileges  in  the  student  council 
elections  were  extended  to  those  attend- 
ing the  new  preparatory  institutes.  The 
resulting  change  in  the  student  body 
gave  the  SED  a  clear  majority. 

The  youth  organization  in  the  Soviet 
Zone  consists  of  the  Pioneers  (the  six  to 
fourteen-year-olds)  and  the  FDJ  proper. 
Pioneer  groups  are  placed  under  a  leader 
who  is  either  a  member  of  the  FDJ,  a 
student,  or  a  teacher.  By  serving  as 
such  a  leader,  one  can  prove  one's 
"socialized  activity." 

Boys  and  girls  join  the  FDJ  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  The  social  and  economic 
pressure  is  so  strong  that  few  dare  re- 
main out  of  the  organization.  Member- 
ship signifies  loyalty  to  the  state,  non- 
membership  is  interpreted  as  enmity 
toward  the  state.  Permission  to  enter 
high  school  or  university,  and  any 
scholarship  help  depend  on  membership 
in  the  FDJ,  as  does  advancement  in 
public  life.  Every  class  must  report 
monthly  the  number  of  pupils  who  be- 
long to  the  Pioneers  and  the  FDJ,  for 
the  school  is  judged  "politically"  by  its 
total  membership. 

The  smallest  units  of  the  FDJ  are 
the  house,  school,  factory,  and  village 
groups,  each  under  a  group  leader  who 
receives  his  instruction  from  the  next 
higher  authority.  Delegates  from  the 
small  groups  go  to  the  county  conven- 
tions and  there  elect  the  county  of- 
ficers; county  delegates  at  the  Land 
(state  or  provincial)  conventions  elect 


A  report  from  a  former  school 
teacher  in  East  Germany,  now  living 
in  the  western  zone.  It  must  be  pub- 
lished anonymously,  since  the  writer  s 
relatives  are  still  in  Russian-occupied 
territory. 


the  next  hierarchy,  who  in  turn  send 
delegates  to  the  Youth  Parliament  where 
the  Central  Council— the  highest  au- 
thority— is  chosen. 

In  addition  to  the  general  social  and 
economic    pressures,    the   young    people 
are  won  over  by  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing   special    uniforms    which    set    them 
apart    from    others.      They    have    their 
"own"      magazines,      Young     Pioneer, 
Young  World,  and  Youth,  especially  put 
together  /or  them  (not  by  them).     The 
FDJ  has  its  own  songbook,  too,  which 
bears  the  title  "Our  Songs— Our  Life." 
Constantly  these  young  people  are  told 
that  as  leaders  of  the  future  (we  hear 
again  the  Nazi  expression  "Guarantors 
of  the  Future")  they  will  do  everything 
better  than  the  "capitalist  exploiters"  of 
their    culture.    The    SED    party    news- 
papers give  young  people  as  "youth  cor- 
respondents" the  right  to  make  accusa- 
tions, without  any   kind  of  hearing  or 
defense  for  the  accused.  For  example,  a 
school  class,  dissatisfied  with  its  teacher, 
may  demand  his  removal.  The  "voice  of 
the  people"  must  of  course  be  obeyed. 

So-called  "young  activists"  are  encour- 
aged. For  instance,  a  street  car  may  be 
run  by  a  young  driver  and  conductor, 
or  a  railroad  car  left  for  repair  by 
youngsters  who  are  unable  to  proceed 
without  the  assistance  and  advice  of  ex- 
perienced workers.  Further,  young  peo- 
ple are  brought,  in  an  irresponsible 
way,  into  positions  of  great  responsibil- 
ity, for  which  years  of  preparation  are 
needed,  as  when  a  first  year  teacher  is 
made  school  principal  or  when  in  a  big 
city  like  Leipzig  a  twenty-two-year-old 
is  appointed  deputy  mayor. 

Youth  is  given  inappropriate  rights. 
Thus,  a  representative  of  the  FDJ  par- 
ticipates in  all  school  faculty  meetings; 
he  even  sits  on  the  university  entrance 
examination  committee,  though  as  a  pu- 
pil of  the  eleventh  grade  he  is  unfamil- 
iar with  the  subject  matter.  Scholar- 
ship awards  are  made  mainly  on  the 
strength  of  a  social  evaluation  by  the 
FDJ  through  which  all  applications  are 
channeled.  Scholastic  standing  is  of  no 
avail  if  the  FDJ's  rating  of  "social  abil- 
ity" falls  short. 

The  major  objective  is  to  shift  the 
whole  social  structure  so  that  only  the 
children  of  workers  and  peasants  will 


enter  high  schools  and  universities.  A 
regulation  that  a  high  school  class  be 
organized  only  when  50  percent  of  its 
pupils  are  children  of  workers  or  peas- 
ants has  so  far  proved  unenforceable  be- 
cause these  groups  as  a  rule  do  not  give 
their  children  that  much  schooling. 
Therefore,  special  preparatory  institutes 
have  been  established  for  workers'  and 
farmers'  children  to  get  them  ready  for 
higher  education.  These  institutes  have 
the  misleading  name  of  "Workers  and 
Farmers  Faculty"  taken  over  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  courses  at  first  lasted 
eight  months,  then  two  years,  then  three 
years.  The  instruction  is  free,  the 
monthly  maintenance  scholarship  ade- 
quate, with  special  consideration  for 
married  students. 

There  is  no  chance  for  the  young 
people  of  East  Germany  to  compare 
themselves  with  others  or  to  form  inde- 
pendent judgments.  No  newspapers 
from  the  West  Zone  may  be  read;  even 
CARE  package  wrappings  are  removed. 
Marxism-Leninism  is  the  only  recog- 
nized scientific  system  and,  in  the  logic 
of  SED,  it  is  therefore  the  truth.  Every 
teacher  is  sworn  to  Marxism — other- 
wise he  cannot  teach  in  a  public  school, 
and  private  schools  do  not  exist.  All 
youth  leaders  must  take  the  Marxist 
training  course. 

In  order  to  encourage  ambition  the 
FDJ  grants  three  "Medals  for  Good 
Knowledge."  What  one  must  know  is 
laid  down  explicitly,  with  exact  an- 
swers for  every  question.  The  examina- 
tion covers  the  constitution  of  the  FDJ 
and  of  the  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic, the  workers  movement,  Soviet  litera- 
ture and  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Young  people  form  groups  called 
"Learn-Actives"  and  cram  by  rote  for 
the  exam.  This  leaves  scant  time  for 
their  regular  school  work.  Along  with 
this  political  "good  knowledge"  they 
acquire  the  current  political  jargon,  and 
it  is  especially  sad  to  hear  the  over- 
worked political  phrases  and  meaning- 
less platitudes  from  the  lips  of  girls  and 
boys.  Anything  which  contradicts  the 
teaching  and  the  demands  of  the  Party 
is  considered  treasonable  or  subversive. 

Finally,  the  FDJ  gives  youth  the 
chance  to  feel  the  power  of  the  masses 
by  having  them  take  part  in  all  march- 
ing demonstrations,  or  in  the  huge  as- 
semblies. This  sense  of  power  conceals 
the  lack  of  individual  value  and  the 
meaninglessness  of  actions  as  such,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  stirs  powerful  emo- 
tions. And  to  misuse  youth's  capacity 
for  enthusiasm  means  nothing  less  than 
to  misuse  our  children's  most  priceless 
possession. 
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Trailer  Camp  Slums 


A  new  kind  of  slum,  the  permanent  trailer  camp  offers  all  the  bad  features  of  the 
urban  "blighted  area,"  none  of  the  vacation  adventure  for  which  trailers  were  made. 


ALEXANDER  C.  WELLINGTON 


ARRIVING  HOME  FROM  THE  OFFICE  ONE  EVENING  I  FOUND 
a  family  of  strangers  parked  on  our  porch — a  nerv- 
ous young  couple  and  two  bright-faced  children,  with  a 
belligerent  little  wire-haired  terrier. 

Coffee  and  cake  eased  the  tension;  and  they  told  me  a 
story  which  eventually  led  to  a  survey  of  the  permanent 
trailer  camps  in  a  wide  area.  What  they  said  about  the 
trailer  camp  about  a  mile  away  which  was  their  only 
home  showed  that  they  were  "displaced  persons"  as 
truly  as  their  prototypes  in  Europe  or  Asia.  On  that 
night,  three  years  ago,  I  first  learned  that  another  kind 
of  slum  was  rapidly  and  surreptitiously  springing  up,  to 
deface  the  American  scene. 

Since  then  I  have  visited  many  permanent  trailer 
camps  scattered  around  the  industrial  centers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland.  And  from 
correspondence  I  have  learned  of  similar  camps  in  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Georgia, 
Missouri,  Indiana,  New  York,  and  Texas. 

In  my  investigations  I  have  been  aided  by  two  trained 
and  experienced  interviewers;  and  have  checked  many 
of  my  local  findings  with  a  police  officer,  who,  along 
with  his  daily  contact  with  crime,  has  made  the  study 
of  its  causes  and  effects  his  hobby. 

We  used  a  simple  questionnaire  to  acquire  data  on 
family  composition,  ages,  size  of  trailer,  occupation,  for- 
mer home,  reasons  for  taking  up  life  in  a  trailer  camp, 
length  of  occupancy  in  present  and  previous  camps, 
rental  and  other  costs,  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
"Remarks"  and  all  volunteered  information  were  also 
noted.  The  inability  of  civic  officials  to  give  any  real 
data  on  the  subject  was  a  handicap  that  points  up  the 
contention  that  the  menace  of  the  trailer  camp  slum  is 
both  serious  and  insidious. 

In  referring  to  the  trailer  camp  slum  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  the  well  laid-out,  beautified  site  that  caters 
to  the  needs  of  families  on  vacation  stop-overs.  Such 
camps  are  well  organized  and  sanitary;  their  visitors 
are  families  that  have  regular  homes  to  return  to.  But 
these  now  have  their  debased  counterpart  in  permanent- 
occupancy  trailer  camps  where  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren live  the  year  round  a  more  or  less  primitive  exist- 
ence. 

Their  very  condensation,  their  capsule-like  concentra- 
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— By  the  assistant  manager  of  a  public  housing 
project  in  Pittsburgh,  who  in  his  spare  time  trans- 
lates literary  and  scientific  works  and  writes  ad- 
venture stories,  magazine  feature  articles,  and, 
currently,  a  book  on  workaday-psychology. 


tion,  makes  the  evil  dosage  that  much  more  potent  and 
brings  festering  irritation  more  quickly  to  a  head,  than 
in  the  long  familiar  old-type  city  slums. 

Most  permanent-occupancy  trailer  camps  are  located 
on  random  clearings  where  the  land  use  rent  is  ex- 
tremely cheap.  Four  such  camps  in  adjoining  counties 
in  western  Pennsylvania  are  typical  examples: 

Trailer  Camp  A,  on  a  gently  sloping  piece  of  ground 
about  the  size  of  a  squared  city  block,  was  formerly  a 
deep  hollow  receiving  for  years  the  accumulation  of 
dump-truck  refuse.  Upon  this  foundation  of  tin  cans, 
old  papers,  broken  bottles,  and  what  not,  earth  was 
dumped  and  leveled  off  to  make  the  site. 

Trailer  Camp  B  is  on  a  fairly  level  acre  and  a  half  of 
ground,  formerly  used  for  gardening,  but  which,  because 
of  the  worn-out  soil,  had  failed  to  yield  a  satisfactory 
revenue. 

Trailer  Camp  C  rests  on  a  huge  slag  dump  simply 
leveled  off — without  any  top  dressing — to  make  an  acre 
of  space  for  trailers. 

Trailer  Camp  D,  the  smallest  of  the  four,  triangular 
in  shape,  occupies  ground  over  an  abandoned  coal  mine. 
The  absentee  landlord  permits  the  camp  manager  to 
live  in  the  one  house  on  the  grounds;  the  house  is  slowly 
sinking.  In  these  camps,  the  same  families  live  the  sea- 
sons round,  year  in  and  year  out. 

The  number  of  families  bears  no  relationship  to  the 
size  of  the  site;  location  and  accessibility  are  the  deter- 
mining factors.  Twenty-three  families  live  at  Camp  A; 
while  at  Camp  C,  not  much  larger,  there  are  thirty-two. 
The  largest  ground  area  of  the  four,  but  most  distant 
from  an  industrial  section,  Camp  B,  boasts  of  only  eigh- 
teen families.  Though  new  families  have  moved  in 
there  recently  the  trailers  are  concentrated  into  a  central 
core,  hopefully  leaving  the  periphery  available  for  future 
newcomers.  Camp  D,  with  the  smallest  area  of  the  four, 
contains  twenty-one  families. 


IN  ALL  THESE  CAMPS  ONLY  ELEMENTARY   PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 

are  available  and  no  attempts  have  been  made  at  land- 
scaping. 

At  Camp  A  the  ground  rental  started  out  at  $11  a 
month;  slightly  more  than  a  year  later  it  was  boosted 
to  $14.  At  Camp  B  it  is  $23;  at  Camp  C,  $19;  and  at 
Camp  D,  $16.  The  reason  for  this  differential  is  obscure, 
for  Camp  A,  while  the  worst  of  the  four,  is  most  acces- 
sible to  streetcar  and  highway  travel,  while  Camp  B  is 
in  the  most  out-of-the-way  location.  To  the  rental  are 
added  charges  for  electricity  and  fuel — $2  to  $3  monthly 
for  current  (depending  upon  the  appliances  used)  and 
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about  $3  monthly  for  bottled  gas  or  an  equivalent. 

The  low  quality  of  available  equipment  corresponds 
to  the  low  rent.  Bathing,  laundry,  and  toilet  facilities  are 
usually  located  in  the  basement  of  the  house  occupied  by 
the  camp  manager.  At  Camp  A  when  first  visited,  such 
equipment  included  one  commode,  one  rough  board 
shower  room  hardly  bigger  than  a  telephone  booth,  and, 
surprisingly,  two  modern  automatic  washing  machines. 
Subsequently,  an  additional  commode  and  another  shower 
cubicle  made  it  possible  to  label  two  rooms  with  the 
legends  "Ladies"  and  "Gents."  Since  this  is  all  that  is 
available  for  seventy-five  people,  many  families  have 
equipped  their  trailers  with  galvanized  wash-tubs  and 
old-fashioned  chambres  de  nuit. 

Electric  current  comes  from  a  line  from  the  manager's 
house  to  the  individual  trailer.  In  some  camps  each 
trailer  has  its  own  meter;  in  others,  current  is  supplied  on 
a  fro  rata  basis.  In  Ohio  we  ran  across  a  permanent- 
occupancy  camp  where  the  current  is  supplied  at  a  flat 
rate  to  the  owner  who  arbitrarily  fixes  the  charges  for 
each  family,  on  the  basis  of  how  much  the  traffic  will 
bear.  Two  young  couples  there  showed  the  interviewers 
electricity  charges  of  $8  a  month  each.  The  only  appli- 
ances either  couple  used  were  two  60  watt  bulbs  for  light- 
ing, a  refrigerator,  and  an  iron.  At  another  Ohio  camp, 
with  over  300  families,  the  owner  has  resourcefully  created 
a  third  lucrative  source  of  revenue  by  requiring  each 
applicant  for  space  to  purchase  a  trailer,  new  or  second 
hand,  from  him. 


T 
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HE   PROBLEM    OF   DRAINAGE   IS   SOLVED   IN   PRIMITIVE   WAYS. 

At  Camp  A,  one  large  deep  hole  (covered  at  night  by 
lanks  and  guarded  by  a  red  lantern)  receives  all  dish 
ter  and  other  liquid  refuse  which  is  supposed  to  seep 
rough  the  clay  sides  and  bottom  and  finally  disappear, 
mp  C  has  a  number   of  smaller  holes,  strategically 
laced. 

Rubbish  disposal  is  left  up  to  the  individual  families, 
ho  burn  it  where  they  can.  Garbage  disposal,  more 
ifficult,  usually  involves  some  attempt  at  regulation.  At 
!amp  A  each  family  is  required  to  supply  its  own  gar- 
ge  can  and  to  dump  the  contents  about  a  quarter  mile 
way  in  an  unconverted  part  of  the  same  hollow  on 
hich  the  camp  site  is  located.  Some  camp  managers 
vy  an  assessment  of  $1  a  month  against  each  family  for 
eekly  garbage  removal. 

Two  other  defects  degrade  permanent  trailer  camps 
a  slum  level — their  dreary  locations,  devoid  even  of 
ass,  and  the  lack  of  play  space  and  equipment  for 
.ildren.  While  a  few  of  the  better  permanent-occupancy 
mps  have  set  aside  play  space  and  have  installed  jungle 
ms,  slides,  swings,  and  sand  boxes,  in  the  vast  ma- 
ority  the  children  are  simply  turned  loose  to  play  where 
nd  how  they  can. 

Almost  every  camp  is  a  sea  of  mud  in  the  spring  and 
11. 

Stronger  even  than  these  primitive  physical  conditions 
as  factors  leading  to  the  slum  level  of  life  in  trailer  camps 
is  the  overcrowding,  both  inside  and  outside  the  trailers. 
The  overcrowding  of  the  land  and  compactness  of  the 
little  hamlet  precludes  any  sense  of  separateness  for  a 
trailer  family.  The  bit  of  ground  surrounding  each 
trailer  is  too  small  for  gardening  or  for  fencing  off  a 
play  area  for  the  children.  The  result  is  a  neighbor-in- 


your-yard  mode  of  living  that  robs  a  family  of  any  sense 
or  actual  practice  of  privacy,  of  any  opportunity  for  real 
withdrawal  into  itself,  so  essential  to  healthy  family  life. 
Sounds  carry  from  within  the  trailers,  too,  so  that  the 
affairs  of  one  family  become  the  common  knowledge  of 
all.  As  there  is  no  room  for  play  inside  the  children  are 
outside  whenever  the  weather  permits.  They  are  every- 
where underfoot,  adding  to  the  general  sense  of  bedlam. 
The  cramped  quarters  within  the  trailer  put  up  a  real 
obstacle  to  wholesome  family  relationships,  particularly 
when  there  are  children.  However  ingenious  the  sub- 
division of  the  space  into  fore,  middle,  and  aft  compart- 
ments the  family  lives  essentially  in  one  room.  The 
trailers  at  Camp  A,  for  example,  are  about  6l/2  feet  high, 
7  feet  wide;  and  range  from  18  feet  to  an  "oversized"  33 
feet  in  length.  Designed  on  an  efficiency  basis  they 
crowd  a  "maximum  of  necessities"  into  an  average  space 
of  about  1,100  cubic  feet. 


A    RESULT   OF    CRAMPED   SPACE,    INDIVIDUAL    PRIVACY    IS 

impossible.  Conversations  between  husband  and  wife  and 
the  sounds  of  other  intimacies  easily  reach  the  children's 
ears.  Parents  and  children  get  in  each  other's  way, 
while  retirement  for  study,  reading,  reflection,  is  all  but 
impossible. 

There  are,  of  course,  specially  built,  de  luxe  trailers 
costing  $5,000,  that  are  sound-proof,  possess  all  conceiv- 
able conveniences  including  shower  and  inside  toilet,  have 
proper  doors,  and  provide  as  much  space  as  some  city 
"efficiency"  apartments.  But  these  are  not  the  possessions 
of  the  economic  groups  that  inhabit  Camps,  A,  B,  C,  and 
D,  and  other  trailer  slums.  Usually  they  belong  to  people 
who  do  not  have  to  live  in  them  the  year  round,  but 
use  them  for  the  travel  purposes  for  which  trailers  were 
originally  conceived. 

Lack  of  privacy,  poor  sanitation,  substandard  environ- 
ment for  children,  are,  of  course,  not  confined  to  trailer 
camps,  but  are  ordinary  conditions  of  slums  everywhere. 
Nevertheless,  trailer  camps,  as  slums,  have  certain  unique 
aspects. 

One  is  the  way  in  which  they  grow  up  overnight, 
slums  ready-made  from  the  start,  ready-to-hand  for  oc- 
cupancy. City  slums,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  sudden 
creations  but  have  evolved  rather  from  a  long  history  of 
gradual  deterioration. 

A  corollary  to  the  trailer  camp's  overnight  appearance 
as  a  full-blown  slum  is  the  suddenness  with  which  most 
of  the  occupants  have  transferred  from  the  lower  middle 
class  world  to  a  slum  world,  without  intermediate  steps 
and  without  preparation.  Most  trailer  camp  families  have 
come  from  homes  that  are  not  slum  areas,  homes  that 
provided  more  space  and  more  adequate  facilities.  They 
usually  turned  to  trailer  living  after  finding  themselves 
at  the  short  end  of  a  housing  shortage.  Few  of  them 
envisioned  the  slum-level  mode  of  existence  the  trailer 
camp  would  provide. 

The  impact  of  slum  living  upon  families  unprepared 
for  a  real  drop  in  living  standards  is  terrific.  Most  of 
them  never  really  become  adjusted.  For  there  exists 
here  no  social  pattern,  and  no  civic  structure,  into  which 
the  individual  family  can  fit  as  a  part  of  the  whole. 

The  trailer  camp  is  unique  among  slums  also  through 
the  presence  of  the  camp  manager  whose  role  varies  with 
the  individual.  In  some  camps — as  in  Camp  A — he  is  a 
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veritable  tyrant,  a  little  Caesar  whose  arrogance  creates 
violent  hatred.  In  other  camps  he  may  veer  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  practice  paternalism  to  a  point  which 
to  sensitive  persons  makes  him  as  intolerable  as  an  over- 
bearing tyranny.  Those  camps  are  fortunate  where  the 
manager  is  a  middle-of-the-roader. 

There  are  other  important  differences  between  ordinary 
slums  and  trailer  camps.  The  resident  of  the  city  slum 
is,  on  an  average,  a  long  time  occupant.  He  feels  that 
he  is  part  of  the  community  at  large;  he  is  able  to  make 
life-long  friendships.  Aware  of  his  condition,  he  is  able 
to  make  concerted  effort  with  his  fellows,  and  to  work 
with  social  agencies  to  better  conditions.  In  contrast,  the 
resident  of  the  trailer  slum  is  a  bewildered  occupant. 
Even  after  several  years  residence  he  fails  to  acquire  the 
feeling  of  being  "established."  Since  he  does  not  identify 
with  the  larger  community,  he  has  a  sense  of  isolation,  of 
"not  belonging."  While  he  does  not  articulately  recog- 
nize his  surroundings  as  "slum,"  he  feels  himself  always 
on  the  fringe.  His  neighbor  is  someone  he  may  see  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  then  never  again.  Friendships  tend  to 
be  as  transitory  as  those  on  shipboard. 


V^HILDREN  GROWING  UP  IN  TRAILER  CAMPS  ALSO  ARE  APT  TO 

feel  themselves  apart  and  are  helped  along  in  this  too  fre- 
quently by  their  classmates  from  more  stable  neighbor- 
hoods. As  long  as  most  children  live  in  houses  or  apart- 
ments, be  they  ever  so  dilapidated,  the  child  who  lives 
in  a  trailer  will  feel  uncomfortably  different. 

Camp  A  contains  forty-eight  adults  and  twenty-seven 
children.  The  eldest  adult  is  a  gentle  old  fellow  of  74, 
eking  out  an  existence  from  odd  jobs.  The  youngest 
child  is  six  weeks  old.  Most  of  the  family  heads  have 
modest  jobs,  a  few  have  good  jobs. 

Life  was  teeming  the  day  we  first  visited  Camp  A.  Chil- 
dren shrieked,  adults  shouted,  radios  blared.  From  one 
of  the  trailers  came  the  tortuous  moans  of  a  saxophone, 
manipulated  by  a  middle-aged,  crippled  woman.  Three 
neighbor  boys,  between  nine  and  ten,  stood  in  front  of 
her  open  door,  imitating  her  efforts  mockingly.  The 
woman  glared  at  them  from  rolling,  furious  eyes,  her 
face  red  from  exertion,  but  she  kept  on  playing  the  in- 
strument. No  one  called  the  boys  away,  though  one 
mother  was  observant  enough  to  remark :  "If  it  ain't  one 
thing  here,  it's  another,  where  everybody  is  on  exhibition 
like  in  a  zoo." 

"None  of  us  were  used  to  such  kind  of  living  before 
we  came  here,  and  it's  sort  of  hard  to  take,"  said  Mr. 
Ryan,  a  mechanic,  somewhere  in  his  thirties,  who  was 
painting  his  trailer  on  the  week-end  holiday. 

The  Ryans  (not  their  real  name)  have  been  in  camp 
almost  four  years.  They  have  two  children,  a  boy  of  six, 
and  a  girl  about  three.  Mrs.  Ryan,  plump  and  pretty, 
sighed  wistfully:  "I  saw  the  nicest  maplewood  furniture 
for  a  young  boy's  room,  single  bed,  chiffonier,  two  chairs, 
and  a  desk.  There  was  a  blue  rug,  and  hangings  to 
match,  with  pirates  woven  in  them,  a  bedside  lamp  that 
had  a  pirate  ship  painted  on  the  parchment  shade.  Jimmy 
would  love  it.  That's  what  I  miss  most,  I  think — no 
place  for  the  things  you  want,  the  things  you  just  ache 
to  buy." 

Mrs.  Ryan's  remarks  point  up  an  important,  if  some- 
what obvious  economic  fact:  that  the  lack  of  space  nulli- 
fies the  normal  buying  trend  of  trailer  camp  families. 


Most  of  these  families  could,  and  normally  would,  pur- 
chase the  usual  household  goods:  furniture,  rugs,  cur- 
tains, dishes,  framed  pictures,  washing  machines,  and  so 
on  down  the  list,  adding  to  their  possessions  or  replacing 
them  each  year.  For  this  market,  at  least,  these  families 
represent  zero  to  their  local  merchants. 

Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  reported  that  the  money 
not  spent  on  household  goods  is  saved.  Motivated  by 
what  some  call  the  "itch"  to  buy — trailer  dwellers  pur- 
chase all  sort  of  gadgets  for  their  automobiles;  "play  the 
numbers"  for  higher  amounts;  gamble  more  recklessly 
on  cards.  At  least  this  is  what  they  report.  One  num- 
bers player  carefully  explained  that  though  he  still 
"boxed"  a  number  he  now  played  it  for  six  times  as 
much  as  he  used  to.  risk. 

While  we  were  talking  to  the  Ryans  a  young  girl, 
about  10,  suddenly  squatted  down  beside  their  trailer, 
boosting  up  her  skirts. 

"Peggy!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ryan,  "don't  you  dare!  You 
know  your  mother  doesn't  permit  you  to  act  that  way." 

Peggy  just  grinned  and  didn't  budge. 

"The  few  toilets  we  have  are  so  far  away,"  Mrs.  Ryan 
explained,  reddening,  "that  some  of  the  children  have 
gotten  into  bad  habits.  If  the  camp  manager  ever  catches 
them,  he  raises  Cain.  He  likes  to  lord  it  over  us,  any- 
way. Honestly,  all  we  need  is  barbed  wire  around  the 
camp  to  make  it  the  real  thing,"  she  added. 

Two  little  girls  trotted  by.  A  running  boy  jostled  one, 
and  she  set  up  a  pathetic  wail  holding  one  arm  in  a  pro- 
tective manner.  The  hand  and  part  of  the  arm  were 
bandaged  heavily,  the  stiffly  swollen  arm  showing  reddish- 
purple  beyond  the  dirty-white  bandage.  "Poor  Ruth," 
said  a  woman  conversationally,  "she  got  badly  bitten  a 
few  days  ago.  Her  mother  was  a  young  widow  with 
three  children,  and  Ruth,  who  is  almost  seven,  is  the 
eldest.  Last  week  her  mother  married  again,  and  I 
guess  ..."  The  woman  looked  away  uneasily,  then 
went  on. 

"Well,  anyway,  they  bought  a  pup  tent,  thinking  that 
during  the  nice  weather  Ruth  could  sleep  in  the  tent. 
But  the  very  first  night  the  most  awful  screams  woke 
everybody  up.  Two  big  rats  had  attacked  Ruth.  Good 
thing  it  wasn't  her  face  they  chewed,  wasn't  it?  We  got 
hundreds  of  rats  here." 

"It's  damp  here,"  she  added  reflectively.  "Too  close  to 
the  ground  for  all-year  living.  Except  in  hot  weather, 
of  course." 

So  life  goes  on  in  Camp  A  and  in  other  camps  like  it, 
and  the  children  pay. 
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HO     ARE     THESE     FAMILIES?     WHERE     DID    THEY     COME 

from,  and  why  did  they  "elect"  to  live  in  trailers? 

The  trailer  occupants  are  of  two  groups:  the  in-migrant 
and  the  local.  Their  proportion  varies  in  different  camps, 
depending  chiefly  upon  whether  the  camp  site  is  handy 
to  an  industrial  area  and  upon  the  availability  of  work. 

The  in-migrants  can  themselves  be  divided  into  two 
groups:  the  vast  majority  are  migratory  industrial 
workers,  while  a  relatively  small  number  are  veterans 
attending  school  under  the  GI  Bill.  In  trailer  Camps  B 
and  C,  for  example,  some  migrants  have  come  from 
neighboring  northern  states,  but  the  bulk  are  from  the 
South — particularly  from  Chattanooga  and  Nashville. 
Most  of  them  are  electricians  and  construction  workers, 
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drawn  by  the  higher  wages  and  better 
working  conditions  "up  North." 

On  the  other  hand,  at  a  camp  in 
eastern  Ohio,  with  74  families,  60  per- 
cent are  local,  30  percent  come  from 
a  radius  of  100  miles,  and  10  percent 
from  other  sections,  as  far  south  as 
South  Carolina.  The  expectation  of 
residency  for  the  in-migrants  is  about 
two  years,  determined  by  the  con- 
tract held  by  the  firm  employing  the 
fathers,  husbands,  and  sons.  Upon 
completion  of  the  contract,  the  trailer 
wheels  will  be  moving  again.  The 
trailers  will  be  in  new  locations,  the 
children  in  other  schools.  There  is  neither  time  nor 
place  to  put  down  roots  or  to  establish  lasting  friend- 
ships. 

The  local  families,  however,  provide  the  steady  nucleus 
for  continued  occupancy  of  trailer  camp  slums.  Who  are 
these  families  (95  percent  of  Camp  A)  who  promptly  de- 
wheeled  their  trailers  upon  arrival  at  camp,  as  a  sort  of 
grim  preparation  for  a  long,  long  stay?  Economically 
they  belong  roughly  in  the  lower  section  of  the  middle 
class.  They  are  all  white  and,  at  Camps  A  and  C,  at 
least,  are  all  native  born.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  been 
able  to  learn,  there  are  no  camps  catering  to  both  white 
and  Negro  families;  and  there  seem  to  be  only  a  few  all- 
Negro  permanent  trailer  camps,  none  apparently  above 
the  Mason-Dixon  line.  Where  they  do  exist  their  occu- 
pants are  laborers  employed  at  construction  camps. 

At  Camp  A  the  inhabitants  represent  many  different 
rades  and  occupations — clerks,  truck  drivers,  cab  drivers, 
lill  hands,  independent  salesmen.  None  of  them  is 
employed  in  any  sort  of  executive  capacity.  Most  of  the 
couples  are  young  or  youngish.  Only  three  are  childless, 
lost  of  them  have  two  or  three  children,  but  three 
families  have  four  children  each.  Most  of  the  children  at- 
tend elementary  school,  though  a  few  are  in  high  school. 

Why  did  these  families  move  into  trailer  camps?   They 
ave  the  following  reasons: 

Young  couples  were  doubled   up   with   relatives,  leading  to 
family  tensions 

The  natural  desire  of  a  family  to  sta*rt  married  life  by  itself 

A   former  landlord  raised   the  rent  to  a  figure  the  family 
could  not  afford 

Inability  to  find   separate  accommodations 

A  yearning  to  own  a  home  of  their  own  and   inability  to 
afford  any  other  kind 

Refusal    to    separate    their   children    from    a    loved    animal 
companion,  either  cat  or  dog,  as  required  in  most  apartments 

Inability   to   find   proper   quarters    in   which   children   were 
permitted 

A  vague  idea  that  trailer  life  was  adventurous 
A  well  defined  case  of  monophobia  on  the  part  of  either 
husband  or  wife,  usually  the  latter 

No  one  of  course,  actually  said  he  was  suffering  from 
"monophobia."  But  a  few  persons  maintained  they  pre- 
ferred trailer  living  because  they  "liked  the  family  being 
all  together  in  one  room;  not  scattered  off  through  a 
house,  leaving  me  all  alone."  Or,  it  made  them  feel 
"happy  seeing  the  rest  of  the  family  so  close  around, 
that  they  could  reach  out  and  touch  them  any  time,  even 


in  the  night."  Unlike  most  of  the 
others  they  seemed  to  feel  no  need 
for  a  little  privacy. 

Without  exception,  the  familiies 
agreed  that  the  housing  shortage  was 
the  basic  cause  leading  them  to  take 
to  the  trailer — and  this  held  true  for 
both  in-migrants  and  local  families. 
Fully  90  percent  of  all  persons  inter- 
viewed wanted  desperately  to  move 
into  a  house  or  apartment. 

Only  a  few  familiies  made  any  pre- 
liminary inquiry  concerning  the  site 
to  which  they  were  moving.  They 
had  been  interested  only  in  assuring 
themselves  of  having  a  site.  Fewer  still  had  taken  the 
time,  or  had  the  imagination  to  visualize  life  in  a  trailer. 
But  most  of  them  maintained  that  even  if  they  had 
known  beforehand  what  life  was  like  they  still  would 
have  had  to  move  there. 

Undoubtedly  the  majority  of  these  families  would 
never  have  purchased  a  trailer  under  normal  conditions. 
In  various  stages  of  ownership  of  their  trailers  they  seem 
to  be  animated  by  a  common  desire :  to  sell  them  to  some 
other  family  faced  with  similar  circumstances,  and  to  get 
out  of  camp  themselves. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  something  of  the  shock 
and  confusion  that  a  person  experiences  upon  discovering 
that  he  and  his  family  are  caught  in  a  sort  of  morass, 
where  the  problems  are  unfamiliar  ones,  both  physical 
and  social.  His  slowly  acquired  behavior  patterns  fre- 
quently are  not  sufficient  to  carry  him  safely  through  this 
sudden  shift  in  social  strata  and  values.  He  needs  or- 
ganized help.  Thus  far,  practically  none  is  offered  to 
trailer  camp  dwellers,  either  from  social  agencies  or  the 
various  agents  of  government. 
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[ANY  MUNICIPALITIES  HAVE,  OF  COURSE,  PASSED  ORDI- 
nances  regulating  trailer  camps,  and  in  many  places  the 
camps  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  sanitary  police.  Too 
often,  however,  little  actual  improvement  has  been  effected. 
The  owner  has  been  able  to  plead  successfully  that  he 
will  be  in  a  more  favorable  position  later;  or  that  the 
shortage  of  construction  materials  prevents  his  complying 
with  regulations;  or  that  the  high  cost  of  material  and 
labor  makes  it  prohibitive  for  him. 

It  is  not  strange  that  unsavory  conditions  in  these 
camps  continue  to  flourish  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  sanitary  police  also  inspect  slums  in  metropolitan 
areas;  and  that  unsavory  areas  continue  in  all  large  cities 
despite  an  abundance  of  sanitary  codes. 

The  trailer  camp  slum  gives  every  indication  that  it  is 
here  to  stay.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  slum,  either  by  the  public  at  large  or  by  the 
constituted  authorities.  Historical  experience  tells  us  that 
in  any  large  area  any  structure  erected  for  human  habita- 
tion, regardless  of  how  temporary  the  original  plans,  will 
continue  to  be  used  for  habitation  until  it  is  torn  down 
or  removed. 

Trailer  camp  slums  are  a  very  real,  if  as  yet  unrecog- 
nized, menace  to  our  American  way  of  life.  They  should 
be  eradicated  now,  even  in  the  face  of  an  acute  housing 
shortage,  for  the  creation  of  more  slums  is  not  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  housing  shortage. 
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Building  Democracies  in  Africa 


The  long  forward  step  toward  self-government  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria; 
how  illiterate  citizens  mastered  the  procedures  of  registration  and  voting. 

JOHN  CARR-GREGG 


MANY  PEOPLE  SEEM  TO  THINK  OF  AFRICA  IN  TERMS  OF 
big  game  hunting,  technicolor  movies,  and  primi- 
tive tribal  communities.  They  tend  to  regard  it  as  a 
continent  inhabited  by  a  vast  inert  population  whose 
proper  place  is  in  the  anthropologist's  text  book  or  in 
glossy  screen  romances  based  on  nineteenth  century 
novels;  a  place  where  nothing  is  ever  initiated  and  is 
therefore  of  no  importance  to  the  modern  world.  They 
forget  the  part  Africa  plays  in  producing  vital  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  industrial  countries  of  the  West  and  are 
mostly  unaware  of  its  immense  natural  resources. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Africa  has  been  called 
"Tomorrow's  Continent."  Less  than  one  tenth  of  one 
percent  of  its  water  power  potential  has  yet  been  har- 
nessed, less  than  one  percent  of  its  tillable  land  and  forest 
wealth  has  been  touched.  Most  of  its  gigantic  mineral 
resources  still  remain  untapped  beneath  the  sunbaked  soil. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  continent,  if  developed,  has  the 
space,  soil,  and  other  essentials  to  maintain  many  millions 
more  than  now  inhabit  it,  with  a  surplus  for  exports. 

Even  more  important  than  this  abundance  of  material 
resources  is  Africa's  human  potential.  It  is  the  home  of 
some  150,000,000  colored  people,  many  of  whom  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  demand  a  voice  in  the  shaping  of 
their  destiny.  As  in  Asia,  there  is  an  awakening  of  the 
masses  from  their  centuries-old  slumber.  New  leaders 
are  emerging  who  express  the  growing  desire  of  sub- 
ject races  to  be  masters  in  their  own  house.  In  view  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  Far  East,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  ignore  or  minimize  these  developments.  The  politi- 
cal aspirations  of  Africa's  millions  will  one  day  be  a  signi- 
ficant factor  in  the  struggle  between  totalitarianism  and 
democracy. 

Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  sign  in  this  respect  is  the 
great  pioneering  effort  which  is  being  made  in  British 
West  Africa  to  build  modern  states  where  none  existed 
before.  The  architects  of  this  unique  "nation-building" 
project  are  a  team  of  enlightened  European  civil  ser- 
vants and  a  creative  minority  of  educated  young  Africans. 
Their  biggest  achievement  to  date  has  been  in  the  small 
British  Gold  Coast  dependency,  a  country  about  the  size 
of  Idaho  on  the  palm  fringed  shore  of  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
It  was  here  early  this  year  that  the  first  popularly  based 
government  on  the  Dark  Continent  was  elected. 

It  is  true  that  the  Gold  Coast  is  still  nominally  a 
colony  under  British  rule  where  the  London  appointed 
governor  retains  reserve  powers  of  "certification,"  by 
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which  he  can  give  the  force  of  law  to  a  bill  rejected  by 
the  African  dominated  Central  Assembly,  and  of  veto, 
by  which  he  can  refuse  assent  to  a  bill  passed  by  the 
Assembly.  Yet  this  is  a  constitutional  provision  which 
the  British  will  hesitate  to  use  since  it  would  destroy 
even  the  semblance  of  democratic  government  and  might 
throw  the  whole  country  into  chaos.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Gold  Coast  has  now  advanced  as  far  along  the  road  to 
self-government  as  it  can  go  short  of  actual  Dominion 
status  within  the  British  Commonwealth,  like  India,  or 
complete  independence,  like  Burma.  For  good  or  ill,  the 
Africans  now  have  the  responsibility  of  governing. 

This  is  something  quite  new  and  revolutionary  for 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  where  the  colored  population 
is  almost  entirely  governed  and  controlled  by  white  men 
— British,  French,  Belgian,  South  African,  and  Portu- 
guese— and  where,  apart  from  the  tiny  republic  of  Li- 
beria, there  is  not  even  nominal  independence.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  white  men  came  to  Africa,  the  citizens 
of  a  colony  have  begun  to  take  charge  of  their  own 
affairs.  The  Gold  Coast's  new  Executive  Council — rough- 
ly equivalent  to  a  Cabinet — comprises  eight  African 
Ministers  and  only  three  European  officials  appointed 
ex-officio.  In  the  Central  Assembly  only  a  handful  of 
Europeans  have  the  vote:  nine  out  of  a  total  of  eighty- 
four  seats.  The  African  Ministers  now  have  full  con- 
trol over  their  departments  and  over  the  British  civil 
servants  who  serve  under  them. 
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O  UNDERSTAND  WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  IN  THE  GOLD  COAST, 

it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  ugly  upheaval  which 
took  place  in  1948,  an  event  officially  described  as  the 
"Disturbances."  Three  years  ago,  fear  and  violence  swept 
across  the  dependency;  twenty-nine  people  were  killed 
and  249  injured  in  a  sudden  outburst  of  rioting.  The 
country  seemed  on  the  verge  of  open  rebellion. 

The  orderly  and  good  humored  elections  which  took 
place  in  February  this  year  were  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  lawlessness  of  1948.  Yet  it  was  from  the  postwar 
dissatisfaction  expressed  in  strikes  and  riots  that  the 
British  took  the  step  which  has  now  started  the  Gold 
Coast  irrevocably  on  the  road  which  leads  to  complete 
autonomy.  To  discover  the  basic  causes  of  the  "Dis- 
turbances," a  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  set  up  which 
recognized  "genuine  grievances"  and  recommended 
drastic  constitutional  reform  with  wide  African  partici- 
pation in  the  central  government.  It  proposed  that  an  all- 
African  committee  be  given  responsibility  for  drawing 
up  the  details.  The  result  was  the  98-page  report  of  the 
representative  committee  presided  over  by  Mr.  Justice 
Coussey,  an  African  judge.  Completed  in  August,  1949, 
this  report  was  accepted  by  the  British  as  a  working 
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basis  for  achieving  a  more  democratic  government. 

The  new  constitution  was  proclaimed  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1951.  Translating  the  Coussey  proposals  into  an  ad- 
ministrative set-up  which  was  realistic  and  workable, 
it  represented  a  formidable  challenge  both  to  the  edu- 
caced  African  minority  and  to  the  British,  who  had 
given  repeated  pledges  that  the  primary  goal  of  their 
policy  was  the  smooth  transference  of  power  to  the 
chiefs  and  democratically  elected  African  leaders. 


WO    IMMEDIATE    PROBLEMS    FACED    THE   BRITISH    ADMINIS- 

tration  when  the  new  reforms  were  announced:  who 
would  explain  to  the  population  the  complexities  of 
electoral  procedure  which  was  still  in  various  stages  of 
political  development,  and  how  could  countrywide  elec- 
tions be  conducted  despite  illiteracy  and  ignorance. 

The  first  of  these  tasks  was  tackled  well  ahead  of 
Election  Day.  To  begin  with,  one  hundred  educated 
Africans  were  selected  for  an  intensive  training  course 
by  the  government's  Public  Relations  Office.  They  were 
carefully  briefed  by  skilled  propaganda  officials  as  in- 
structors whose  job  was  to  "teach  democracy"  through- 
out the  dependency.  They  were  to  take  part  in  what 
fairly  may  be  claimed  as  the  biggest  political  education 
campaign  ever  attempted  in  Africa. 

As  early  as  October,  1950,  when  the  Constitution  was 
still  in  the  process  of  being  formulated,  the  African  in- 
structors were  organized  into  fifteen  teams — mobile  units 
equipped  with  trucks,  camping  gear,  movie  projectors, 
literature,  and  public  address  amplifiers.  The  trucks 
covered  22,214  miles  in  an  extensive  tour  of  remote 
villages  in  the  interior  of  the  dependency.  On  arrival  at 
a  village,  the  unit  attracted  crowds  by  playing  recorded 
music.  Then  the  leader  of  the  team  would  explain 
through  his  microphone  the  purpose  of  their  mission. 
This  was  necessary  to  avoid  unfortunate  misunderstand- 
ings: in  one  place,  a  team  was  greeted  with  a  hail 
of  stones  because  they  were  thought  to  be  tax-collectors. 

The  leader  of  the  unit,  having  established  his  identity, 
would  next  play  a  special  recording  which  described  the 
election  in  simple  terms,  showing  how  the  area1  was 
divided  into  electoral  districts  and  how  a  resident  could 
register  as  a  voter.  Special  charts  were  displayed  and  the 
leader  then  pointed  out  the  composition  of  the  enlarged 
84-member  Central  Assembly,  showing  how  the  seats  were 
to  be  distributed.  To  drive  home  the  points  made  in  the 
course  of  this  demonstration,  the  team  would  hand  out 
booklets  and  pamphlets  describing  the  elections  in  detail. 

Although  English  has  become  the  common  language 
for  trade  and  politics  in  the  Gold  Coast,  more  than 
twenty-five  different  languages  and  dialects  are  spoken 
in  the  dependency.  This  meant  that  the  African  instruc- 
tors had  to  speak  in  the  local  vernacular  during  the 
1,566  lecture  demonstrations  given  throughout  the  terri- 
tory; half  a  million  pamphlets  had  to  be  distributed  in 
the  eight  principal  languages.  In  addition,  radio  talks 
in  Hausa,  Ewe,  Ga,  Twi,  and  Fanti  were  broadcast  by 
the  Public  Relations  Department  from  special  record- 
ings made  at  Accra,  the  seat  of  government.  A  large 
section  of  the  Gold  Coast  press  helped  to  educate  the 
general  public  during  the  campaign  by  devoting  some 
2,500  inches  of  their  space  to  material  on  electoral  pro- 
cedure in  editorials  and  articles;  this  is  equivalent  to 
twelve  complete  issues  of  a  four-page  daily  newspaper. 
The  government's  weekly  Gold  Coast  Bulletin  was  pub- 


lished in  double  editions  with  similar  election  material. 

In  the  course  of  their  demonstrations,  which  also  in- 
cluded special  movie  shows  in  1,320  towns  and  villages, 
the  propaganda  teams  reported  good  attendances,  the 
average  audience  being  about  300  persons. 

The  success  of  the  campaign  can  best  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  Africans  who  actually  registered  as 
voters.  It  had  been  estimated  that  only  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  adults  would  register  in  the  whole  of  the 
country;  actually  more  than  663,000  became  eligible  to 
vote,  about  47  percent  of  those  qualified  by  law — British 
subjects  or  British-protected  persons,  not  less  than  21 
years  of  age  who  had  resided  in  an  electoral  district  for 
at  least  six  months  and  paid  their  taxes. 

The  registration  period  lasted  three  weeks  and  during 
this  time  more  than  700  officials  drawn  from  the  senior 
and  junior  government  staff  worked  full  time  on  the 
project,  assisted  by  more  than  1,000  part  time  workers. 

When  registration  was  completed,  the  mass  education 
campaign  concentrated  on  encouraging  the  people  to 
check  the  voters  registration  lists  and  to  challenge  any 
mistakes.  For  a  time  there  was  a  shortage  of  ballot  boxes. 
All  over  the  Gold  Coast  carpenters  were  recruited  to 
construct  6,856  mahogany  boxes  needed  in  the  rural 
districts  alone.  Registration  officers  discovered  there  were 
not  enough  locks  and  hasps;  they  improvised  by  counter- 
sinking screws,  pouring  molten  lead  in  a  strip  along  the 
line  of  screws,  and  wrapping  the  boxes  with  steel 
bands.  After  the  voting,  the  boxes  had  to  be  broken  open. 

By  the  beginning  of  February,  1951,  everything  was 
ready  for  the  elections.  During  its  last  few  weeks,  the 
propaganda  campaign  stressed  that  corruption,  bribery, 
personation  at  the  polls,  and  other  election  offenses 
would  be  severely  punished,  and  explained  election  regu- 
lations in  detail.  On  the  day  of  the  elections  only  one 
person  was  arrested  for  an  election  offense  (personation) 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  country. 


/ECAUSE    OF    THE    BACKWARDNESS    OF    THE    PEOPLE    IN    THE 

remote  rural  areas  and  the  different  degrees  of  political 
development  in  various  districts,  three  separate  voting 
systems  were  employed.  The  Gold  Coast  elections  were 
a  kind  of  half-way  house  to  democracy  of  the  Western 
type:  of  the  84  seats  in  the  Central  Assembly,  37  were 
filled  through  the  votes  of  the  traditional  councils  of 
chiefs.  Some  of  the  more  important  chiefs  were  allowed 
one  vote  for  every  10,000  of  their  peoples.  Another  33 
seats  in  the  new  Assembly  were  filled  through  votes  of 
Electoral  Colleges  representing  rural  areas;  and  the 
seats  for  the  five  municipal  areas — including  Accra  with 
its  population  of  136,000— by  popular  vote  (secret  ballot). 

A  simple  but  effective  method  was  adopted  to  prevent 
people  trying  to  vote  twice.  After  handing  over  his 
marked  ballot,  the  voter's  right  thumb  was  inked  with 
an  indelible  purple-blue  stain.  As  each  new  voter  entered 
the  polling  station,  his  right  thumb  was  examined  before 
he  was  given  a  ballot.  To  assist  illiterates,  ballots  were 
marked  not  only  with  the  names  of  candidates  but  also 
with  pictures:  those  ancient  Gold  Coast  symbols,  the 
elephant,  the  fish,  and  the  cockerel,  were  adopted  by 
candidates  of  competing  parties  so  that  electors  could 
cast  their  vote  secretly  whether  they  were  able  to  read 
or  not.  Illiterates  voted  by  fingerprinting  on  the  ballot. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  a  clear-cut  victory 
for  the  well  organized  Convention  People's  Party  (CPP) 
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which  won  all  but  two  of  the  popular  seats.  The  GPP, 
which  has  a  strong  following  among  the  semi-literate 
masses  of  the  coast  and  bigger  inland  towns,  was  founded 
six  months  before  the  "Disturbances"  of  1948.  It  is 
strongly  nationalist  with  the  election  slogan:  "We  prefer 
self-government  with  danger  to  servitude  in  tranquillity." 
The  CPP's  leader,  41-year-old  Kwame  Nkrumah,  is  now 
the  senior  ranking  African  Minister  in  the  new  govern- 
ment. His  position,  "Leader  for  Government  Business," 
is  roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  Prime  Minister  and  he 
also  holds  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Communications 
and  Works. 


B 


ORN   THE   SON    OF    A   GOLDSMITH    IN    A    SMALL  VILLAGE    ON 

September  21,  1909,  Kwame  Nkrumah  has  emerged  as 
a  personality  whose  influence  may  one  day  be  as  power- 
ful in  Africa  as  that  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  modern 
Asia.  After  studying  at  various  mission  schools  in  the 
Gold  Coast,  he  went  to  Achimota  College,  near  Accra, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  school  teacher.  Shortly 
after  leaving  college  he  departed  for  England  and,  in 
1936,  sailed  to  the  U.S.  He  stayed  ten  years,  working  his 
way  in  two  universities  American  fashion  by  serving  as 
a  seaman  during  vacations.  He  took  a  string  of  degrees 
(Lincoln,  B.A.,  '39;  B.D.,  '42;  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania M.Sc.,  '43)  before  returning  to  England  in  1945. 

In  the  liberal  atmosphere  of  postwar  London,  Nkru- 
mah soon  forsook  his  studies  and  plunged  into  a  life  of 
politics,  playing  an  active  part  in  West  African  na- 
tionalist organizations.  In  swift  succession  he  became  an 
executive  member  of  the  West  African  Students'  Union; 
an  organizing  member  of  the  Pan-African  Conference 
(1945);  a  representative  of  the  National  African  Bureau; 
General  Secretary  of  the  West  African  Secretariat;  and 
a  delegate  to  the  Conference  of  West  Africans  in  Britain 
(1946).  By  this  time,  his  reputation  as  a  leader  and  or- 
ganizer had  spread  to  the  Gold  Coast.  Dr.  J.  Danquah, 
leader  of  the  nationalist  United  Gold  Coast  Convention, 
offered  him  a  post  in  July,  1947,  as  General  Secretary  of 
the  UGCC.  He  accepted  and  returned  to  Africa,  landing 
at  Takoradi  in  December  the  same  year. 

Nkrumah,  a  lively  and  compelling  public  speaker  who 
knows  how  to  sway  an  African  audience,  soon  estab- 
lished a  strong  personal  ascendency  among  the  people  of 


Eager  crowds  line  up  at  the  polls 

the  Gold  Coast  where  he  addressed  meetings  in  variol 
parts  of  the  dependency.  In  the  summer  of  1949,  a  spl 
occurred  in  the  UGCC  and  he  broke  away  to  form  I 
party  of  his  own,  the  CPP.  It  had  a  big  appeal  to  your 
Africans  and  rapidly  eclipsed  the  middle  class  UGG 
But  Nkrumah's  activities  and  his  cry  of  "Seek  ye  fir 
the  Kingdom  of  Self-Government  and  all  things  sh; 
be  added  to  you"  brought  him  into  conflict  with  tl 
British  administration.  In  1948,  he  was  banished  to  tl 
Northern  Territories,  following  the  February  "Di 
turbances"  in  which  the  UGCC  was  alleged  to  ha' 
been  involved.  Later,  in  1949,  the  CPP  denounced  tl 
constitution  recommended  by  the  Coussey  Committi 
and  declared  its  intention  of  winning  power  by  a  "Po; 
tive  Action"  campaign  of  strikes,  boycotts  and  non-c 
operation.  Nkrumah  was  warned  by  the  government  th 
these  methods  were  illegal  and  early  in  1950  he  was  in 
prisoned  on  a  charge  of  sedition  and  fomenting  a 
illegal  general  strike. 

Thus,  during  the  elections,  Kwame  Nkrumah  was  la 
guishing  in  Accra's  James  Fort  prison,  weaving  fishin 
nets  and  reading  history  and  philosophy.  In  his  absen 
the   CPP   was  brilliantly  directed  by  38-year-old   Kon 
Agbeli  Gbedemah,  former  science  schoolteacher,  jourr 
ist,  and   food  contractor  to  the  U.  S.  Army,  who 
assisted  by  Oxford-educated  Kojo  Botsio,  age  35,  one 
the  keenest  minds  in  the  party.  After  the  CPP's  triump 
at  the  polls,  the  governor  released  Nkrumah,   with  si 
other  members  of  his  party  "as  an  act  of  grace  on  tr 
eve  of  the  inauguration  of  the   new  constitution."  In 
statement  to  the  press  after  his  release,  Nkrumah  sak 
"I  want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  I  am  a  frien 
of  Britain  .  .  .  and  come  out  of  jail  and  into  the  Assembl 
without  the  slightest  feeling  of  bitterness  to  Britain." 

Two  weeks  later,  the  governor,  Sir  Charles  Jobi 
Arden-Clarke,  who  was  switched  in  the  summer  ( 
1949  from  the  stormy  territory  of  Sarawak  to  the  eve 
more  politically  tense  Gold  Coast,  told  the  new  Assembl 
that  six  of  the  eight  African  Ministers  in  the  dbin< 
would  be  CPP  men,  thus  giving  the  party  a  cle; 
majority  in  the  11-member  Executive  Council.  Koj 
Botsio  became  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  Gbedemal 
Minister  of  Health  and  Labor.  The  two  remaining  Afr 
can  portfolios  were  given  to  representatives  from  Ashan 
(the  central  area  of  the  Gold  Coast,  rich  in  timber)  an 
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A  citizen  exercises  his  responsibility  as  a  voter 


Central  Office  of  Information  {Gold  Coast) 
Congratulating  the  successful  candidate 


the  Northern  Territories  (the  hilly,  underdevelop- 
•egion),  both  districts  where  the  GPP  is  weak, 
nly  time  will  tell  if  this  apparently  successful  experi- 
it  in  building  a  democratic  state  in  Africa  will  suc- 
I.  The  governor  has  already  made  it  clear  that  he  in- 
!s  to  use  his  reserve  powers  with  wisdom  and  dis- 
ion;  addressing  the  first  session  of  the  new  Assembly 
announced:  "I  shall  not  speak  to  you  again,  except 
a  formal  occasion,  once  a  year  at  the  budget  meet- 
in  the  terms  which  Ministers  advise."  This  state- 
it  suggests  a  procedure  rather  similar  to  the  King's 
:ch  in  the  British  Parliament,  which  is  actually  writ- 
by  the  government  in  power  at  the  time.  It  is  cer- 
ly  a  radical  break  with  the  old-fashioned  colonial 
lition  of  government  by  British  civil  servants  and  a 

hand-picked  African  "moderates." 
>espite  the  party's  ardent  nationalism,  the  CPP  is 
•ently  acting  as  a  stabilizing  force  in  the  Gold  Coast. 
:  African  Ministers — six  of  them  educated  in  Britain 
re  men  of  proven  ability  and  include  three  former 
:hers,  three  lawyers,  and  a  journalist.  The  two  non- 
P  Ministers  both  served  on  the  Coussey  Committee 

helped  frame  the  constitution.  What  the  African 
lers  lack  in  administrative  experience  is  compensated 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  own  people.  Although 
remist  elements  might  cause  a  split  within  the  CPP, 
iresent  Kwame  Nkrumah  and  his  colleagues  enjoy  im- 
nse  political  backing  throughout  the  country. 

ANOTHER   HOPEFUL   SIGN    IS   THE   ATMOSPHERE   OF    MUTUAL 

st  which  seems  to  exist  between  the  African  and 
i-African  members  of  the  new  administration.  The 
P  leaders  are  shrewd  and  agreeable  personalities,  deter- 
aed  to  carry  out  their  program  yet  willing  to  benefit 
m  the  advice  of  their  European  under-secretaries 
.e  former  directors  of  departments)  and  to  cooperate 
h  the  governor  and  three  British  Ministers  in  the 
ictical  implementation  of  policy.  For  the  time  being, 
y  have  a  community  of  interest  with  their  former 
onial  masters  in  tackling  the  immediate  problems 
lich  face  them,  such  as  local  government  reform,  eco- 
mic  development,  and  universal  primary  education. 
This  is  a  formidable  program,  particularly  the  edu- 
ional  drive  for  free  schooling  in  a  country  with  a 


population  of  3,735,682  where  illiteracy  outside  the  towns 
is  almost  90  percent.  The  limiting  factor  is  not  finance 
(the  Gold  Coast,  source  of  half  the  world's  cocoa  supply, 
is  the  wealthiest  British  dependency  in  Africa  and  large 
sums  reach  the  treasury  from  import  and  export  duties) 
but  a  shortage  of  teachers  and  equipment.  In  addition 
to  the  primary  school  program,  the  CPP  is  intensifying 
the  campaign  for  adult  education  and  has  begun  a  pro- 
ject for  building  "Ghana  schools"  through  voluntary 
subscription.  Nkrumah  has  stated  that  his  party  wants  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Gold  Coast  to  "Ghana,"  its  name 
in  the  eleventh  century,  "when  we  had  emperors,  large 
cities,  and  a  high  level  of  culture." 

Although  the  Gold  Coast  has  made  the  most  im- 
pressive advance  towards  statehood  in  Africa,  it  is  not 
an  isolated  example  of  the  progress  which  is  being  made 
in  "Tomorrow's  Continent."  This  summer,  Nigeria  (pop- 
ulation more  than  24,000,000)  held  its  first  countrywide 
elections  under  a  new  quasi-federal  constitution  which 
accords  the  Africans  a  wide  measure  of  self-government. 
Under  British  guidance,  the  dependent  people  of  yet 
another  territory — this  time  the  largest  (338,593  square 
miles)  and  most  populous  in  British-administered  Africa 
— tackled  the  difficult  problem  of  achieving  responsible 
representative  government. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  Ernest  Bevin  at  the  1950  Labor 
Party  Conference,  Britain's  aim  is  to  lead  Africa  "on  the 
road  along  which  India  has  gone  .  .  .  the  road  to  free- 
dom." Success  in  this  great  effort  to  add  new  nations 
to  the  political  world  depends  on  the  European  civil 
servants,  who  must  both  teach  and  obey  the  new  Mini- 
sters, and  on  the  African  leaders.  It  was  a  Nigerian,  51- 
year-old  Alvan  Ikoku,  who  summed  up  the  qualities  his 
people  will  need  in  the  years  ahead.  In  a  speech  to  the 
Nigerian  Assembly,  he  said: 

"The  road  to  autonomy  will  be  hard  .  .  .  will  certainly 
require  all  our  qualities  of  head  and  heart  .  .  .  real  hard 
work,  not  words;  truth,  not  falsehood;  consistency,  not 
political  opportunism;  tolerance,  not  a  dictatorial  attitude 
hidden  in  a  cloak  of  false  modesty.  We  need  ...  a  deep 
and  abiding  philosophy  of  state,  not  shallow  pet  phrases 
calculated  to  win  the  cheap  applause  of  innocent  audi- 
ences; self-surrender  to  the  highest  ideals  of  service,  not 
a  self-imposed  martyrdom.  Above  all,  love  all  the  way, 
not  hate." 
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How  Oregon's  state  sanitarians  discovered  that  a  smile  is  better  than  a 
frown  in  helping  restaurant  owners  live  up  to  the  state  sanitary  code. 


PETER  FABRIZIUS 


"I: 


F    YOU    SNEEZE    IN    AN    OREGON    RESTAURANT,"    SAID    THE 

Waitress,  "nobody  may  bother  to  say  ' ' gesundheit',  but 
the  state  Board  of  Health  will  show  up  to  count  the 
germs." 

She  was  kidding,  not  griping.  The  Board  of  Health, 
which  is  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  Oregon  to  enforce  a 
rather  strict  sanitation  code,  is  surprisingly  popular  with 
the  people  on  whose  toes  it  is  paid  to  step. 

I  came  across  the  Board's  activity  while  having  a  quick 
sandwich  in  the  little  town  of  Gold  Beach  in  southern 
Oregon.  A  man  came  into  the  diner,  waved  to  the 
owner,  and  helped  himself  to  a  glass  from  the  shelf. 
He  took  some  cotton  from  a  metal  case,  swabbed  the  lip 
of  the  glass,  and  put  the  cotton  back  in  the  bag.  He 
did  the  same  with  some  cups  and  spoons,  then  went  over 
to  the  owner  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him. 

When  I  paid  my  bill  I  asked  the  cashier:  "What  did 
that  man  do  with  the  spoons  and  glasses?" 

"He  took  a  swab  rinse,"  the  girl  answered.  When  she 
saw  my  uncomprehending  look,  she  explained:  "He's  a 
sanitarian  from  the  Board  of  Health,  counting  germs." 

"Has  there  been  an  epidemic?"  I  asked. 

She  laughed.  "Oh,  no.  He  comes  around  every  couple 
of  months." 

Here  was  something  I  might  have  overlooked  on  a 
guided  tour,  and  I  decided  to  investigate. 

The  restaurant  owner  looked  as  rugged  as  his  pioneer- 
ing grandfather  probably  did  when  he  chopped  down  the 
huge  Douglas  firs  to  make  the  place  habitable  and  built 
himself  a  house  with  his  own  hands.  I  expected  to  hear 
some  strong  words  about  government  interference  with 
business. 

But  the  man  was  placid.  "The  sanitarian?"  he  asked. 
"Oh,  Bill  Bower.  He's  all  right.  Helps  me  keep  my 
place  in  shape.  Last  time  I  had  a  count  of  76.  If  you  are 
under  100  you're  okay.  Two  years  ago  I  had  5,000.  Five 
thousand  germs  on  one  cup!" 

He  pointed  to  a  sink  where  the  dishes  were  piled  in 
three  compartments.  In  the  first  was  soap  and  water; 
in  the  second  clear  water;  in  the  third  a  chemical. 

"They  made  us  all  build  sinks  like  this,"  he  explained. 
"It  was  in  '45;  I  had  just  opened  my  place  and  had  no 
money  to  waste.  First  I  was  mad.  I  almost  threw  Bill 
out  when  he  told  me.  'Look,'  Bill  said.  Til  show  you 
something."  He  took  a  dish  that'd  just  been  washed, 
and  put  some  gooey  stuff  in  it.  'Food  for  germs,'  he  said. 

• 

— "Peter  Fabrizius"  is  the  joint  pen-name  of  Jos- 
eph B.  Fabry  and  Maxwell  E.  Knight,  University 
of  California  editors,  one  in  Agricultural  Publi- 
cations, the  other  at  the  University  Press. 


Til  show  you  how  they  could  grow  on  this  dish  that 
you  call  clean.'  Then  he  brought  a  dish  from  the  place 
across  the  street  where  they  had  a  new  sink.  Doing  the 
same  thing  he  then  put  both  dishes  next  to  each  other 
in  my  kitchen.  Two  days  later  he  came  again.  My 
dish  was  full  of  spots;  the  other  one  was  clean.  'There 
are  thousands  of  germs  in  each  spot  in  this  dish,'  he  said 
'Would  you  like  your  kid  to  eat  from  it?  Well,  other 
folks  don't  want  their  kids  to  eat  from  it  either.' " 

On  my  trips  through  Oregon  I  found  that  all  sani- 
tarians worked  that  way.  They  had  their  own  system  of 
getting  things  done,  by  showing,  helping,  and  ego 
bolstering. 

"I  always  thought  I  was  a  bum,"  a  dishwasher  told 
me,  "until  I  went  to  one  of  those  meetings  where  they 
told  us  that  a  good  dishwasher  is  a  skilled  worker." 

Waitresses  had  become  impressed  by  the  fact  that  65,- 
000,000  people  eat  away  from  home  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  was  their  responsibility  to  help  preserve  their 
customers'  health  by  keeping  thumbs  off  plates,  wearing 
their  hair  in  nets,  and  frequently  washing  their  hands. 

Restaurant  owners  had  discovered  the  advantage  of 
colorful  green  and  yellow  certificate-of-grade  decals  which 
were  stuck  against  their  glass  doors  informing  customers 
that  the  place,  duly  inspected,  complies  with  sanitation 
standards  for  grade  A  under  the  provisions  of  the  Oregon 
sanitation  code.  Similar  decals  classifying  the  place  as 
B  or  C  also  have  a  psychological  effect  on  the  owner. 
With  a  C  classification,  however,  the  Board  of  Health 
takes  off  its  glove  of  persuasion  and  threatens  to  with- 
draw the  license  if  the  place  is  not  up  to  A  or  B  standards 
within  thirty  days. 


T, 


HE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  MAKES  A  SPECIAL  EFFORT  TO  PICK 
sanitarians  who  will  carry  out  the  program  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  conceived.  First  attention  focuses  on  the 
personality  of  the  prospective  employe,  with  his  practical 
experience  running  a  close  second.  He  must  be  able  to  get 
along  with  people,  be  persuasive,  understanding,  helpful. 
"We  cannot  change  the  personality  of  a  man,"  is  the 
guiding  philosophy-  of  those  responsible  for  the  hiring, 
"but  we  always  can  train  him  in  job  technicalities." 

Sanitarians  are  recruited  from  the  dozen  or  so  colleges 
that  give  undergraduate  degrees  in  sanitation,  mostly 
from  the  universities  of  California,  Denver,  Minnesota, 
and  North  Carolina.  A  special  training  appropriation 
enables  the  employes  to  pursue  additional  studies  while 
working  for  the  Board  of  Health.  They  go  to  one  of 
the  campuses  of  the  University  of  California,  often  to 
get  a  Master's  degree  in  Public  Health. 
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In  addition  most  of  the  sanitarians  attend  a  one-week 
short  course  sponsored  by  the  Board  once  a  year  where 
top  men  are  on  hand  to  bring  them  up  to  date  on  latest 
developments  and  to  answer  questions.  Last  year,  the 
speakers  included  a  member  of  an  engineering  firm  that 
specializes  in  water  treatment  and  sewage  disposal  to 
talk  about  water  purification;  a  man  who  had  made  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  shellfish  and  oyster  sanitation;  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  public  relations  from  the  Oregon  State  College, 
who  teaches  the  art  of  getting  along  with  people. 

Newly  hired  sanitarians  get  a  chance  to  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  special  problems  they  are  likely 
to  meet  before  actually  starting  in  on  their  jobs.  They 
spend  several  weeks  accompanying  established  sanitarians 
on  their  daily  rounds,  observing,  and  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  their  duties. 

Board  officials  treat  sanitarians  as  individuals  rather 
than  just  so  many  employes.  This  they  consider  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  program.  Another 
is  the  restaurant  code  which  covers  the  entire  state  with 
uniform  minimum  requirements.  In  many  other  states 
the  cleanliness  of  utensils,  refrigeration,  standards  of 
safety  for  food,  are  regulated  by  local  authorities.  When 
there  are  not  statewide  standards,  confusion  often  results, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  restaurant  owner  who  moves  from  a 
town  with  low  sanitation  standards  to  another  where 
authorities  are  more  sanitation  conscious.  Not  trained  in 
thinking  along  health  lines,  he  will  resent  the  stricter 
regulations  and  may  try  to  obstruct  them,  muttering, 
"In  all  my  years  in  the  restaurant  business  I  never  had  to 
put  up  with  all  that  fuss." 

The  practice  of  adopting  statewide  sanitary  standards 
has  been  increasing  in  recent  years,  until  now  21  states 
have  some  sort  of  statewide  restaurant  supervision.  Besides 
Oregon  they  include  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  However,  their  laws  vary  in 
scope  and  methods  of  enforcement  and  thus  in  effective- 
ness. In  Oregon,  the  unique  feature  is  the  stress  put  on 
a  sincere  attempt  to  befriend  the  restaurant  owners  and 
help  them  overcome  their  difficulties. 

It  was  not  always  thus.  Oregon's  restaurant  inspection 
law  was  passed  by  the  state  legislature  in  1945.  Then 
sanitarians,  gun  in  belt  (figuratively  for  most,  but  in 
a  few  instances  literally)  went  out  to  force  health  down 
the  throat  of  restaurant  owners  and  food  handlers.  It 
didn't  work.  Grade-labeling  signs  disappeared  as  by 
magic.  Resistance  against  government  inspection  was  uni- 
form. If  improvements  were  made  they  were  at  a  mini- 
mum, with  only  the  cheapest  materials  used. 

After  a  year,  the  Board  of  Health  officials  met.  "I  don't 
know  whether  we're  making  it  safer  to  eat  in  restaurants," 
Verne  Reierson,  senior  sanitarian,  told  the  members.  "We 
certainly  aren't  making  it  safer  to  be  a  sanitarian.  To  be 
a  health  officer  in  Oregon  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most 
unhealthy  job  in  the  state.  It's  just  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore someone  will  throw  dishes  at  us,  germs  and  all." 

"We  have  a  few  on  our  hands,  and  have  to  make  it 
stick,"  another  member  of  the  Board  replied. 

But  Reierson  convinced  his  colleagues  that  they  should 
explain  the  law  to  the  food  handlers,  instead  of  bludgeon- 
ing them  with  it.  So  sanitarians  changed  their  tactics. 
They  left  their  guns  at  home,  and  went  out  to  tell  res- 


taurant owners:  "You  pay  taxes  to  get  service  from  us. 
What  can  we  do  for  you?" 

As  it  turned  out,  they  found  plenty  to  do.  When  the 
manager  of  a  cafeteria  complained  that  he  could  not  get 
rid  of  kitchen  odors,  sanitarian  Len  Gassner  took  off  his 
coat  and  helped  move  furniture,  throwing  out  unneces- 
sary pieces,  to  make  room  for  more  ventilation.  When  a 
restaurant  owner  who  was  cramped  for  space  wanted  to 
know  how  to  stack  his  glasses,  sanitarian  Bill  Culham 
went  hunting  for  information  on  racks.  Following  up 
this  idea,  the  Oregon  Board  of  Health  today  possesses 
what  is  probably  one  of  the  most  complete  files  of  in- 
formation on  restaurant  equipment.  If  the  proprietor  of 


Photo  by  Graphic  Arts.     Oregon  State  Board  of  Health 
"Five  thousand  germs  on  one  cup!" 

a  lunch  counter  needs  a  new  meat  cutter,  all  he  has  to 
do  is  tell  his  sanitarian,  and  he  will  learn  everything  about 
at  least  twenty-five  meat  cutters  manufactured  anywhere 
between  Boston  and  Los  Angeles.  Sanitarians  clip  ads 
from  papers,  write  to  manufacturers  for  brochures,  draw- 
ings, facts  and  figures,  and  store  them  in  the  files  of  their 
Portland  office.  Restaurant  owners  now  know  that  sani- 
tarians will  give  them  the  pros  and  cons  of  any  equip- 
ment they  want  to  buy,  considering  their  special  needs. 
They  know  that  health  officials,  while  not  endorsing  any 
merchandise,  will  protect  them  from  inferior  products. 

Sanitarians  turn  chemists  when  dishwashers  are  wor- 
ried about  the  effect  of  a  new  cleanser  on  their  hands  or 
health,  and  get  laboratory  tests  for  them.  They  turn 
mathematicians  explaining  that  the  installation  of  ex- 
pensive equipment  can  save  money:  if  you  buy  a  sink 
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of  galvanized  material  it  will  cost  half  as  much  as  one 
made  of  stainless  steel;  but  if  you  use  chemicals  in  your 
dishwashing,  stainless  steel  will  last  about  five  times  as 
long.  And  sanitarians  turn  psychologists  explaining  that 
one  sick  customer  who  can  trace  his  spoiled  stomach  to 
your  dinner,  means  a  lost  customer — and  probably  more 
than  one  as  he  is  sure  to  tell  his  friends. 

But  above  all,  sanitarians  turned  public  relations  spe- 
cialists and  educators.  Realizing  that  the  best  equipment 
was  no  better  than  the  operator  behind  it,  they  focused 
their  attention  on  the  human  side  of  sanitation.  They 
did  not  expect  people  to  read  the  law,  so  they  made  illus- 
trations of  its  main  points  and  spread  them,  comic-strip 
fashion,  over  kitchen  walls. 
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.  OST      IMPORTANT,      THEY      STARTED      CLASSES      FOR     FOOD 

handlers.  These  courses  usually  involve  two  hour-and- 
a-half  sessions  in  every  city,  and  consist  of  short  talks  sup- 
plemented by  films.  At  first  these  voluntary  schools  were 
not  well  attended.  But  after  the  Board  of  Health  sent 
out  short  news  releases  to  local  papers,  listing  the  res- 
taurants which  had  sent  their  personnel,  other  restaurants 
did  not  wish  to  miss  this  free  publicity.  Attendance  of 
these  classes  has  jumped  from  less  than  3,000  in  1946 
to  more  than  11,000. 

Of  course,  getting  people  into  a  classroom  is  not  enough. 
They  have  to  be  kept  interested.  Demonstrations  do  the 
trick.  For  example,  the  sanitarian,  with  three  covered 
glass  dishes  containing  a  broth  medium,  asks  a  girl  to 
volunteer  one  of  her  freshly  washed  hairs.  He  places  it 
in  one  of  the  dishes.  He  asks  another  volunteer  to  cough 
into  a  second  dish,  and  a  third  to  leave  a  fingerprint.  The 
dishes  are  then  stowed  away,  together  with  a  fourth 
which  is  kept  clean.  Presto — in  due  time,  the  dishes  with 
the  freshly  washed  hair,  the  cough,  and  the  fingerprint 
are  spotted  with  germs  while  the  fourth  dish  is  still  clean. 
And  the  sanitarians  lose  no  time  in  driving  home  the 
point  that  germs  are  so  small  that  8,000,000  of  them  will 
find  room  on  a  pinhead. 

"This  little  demonstration,"  one  Board  of  Health  of- 
ficial pointed  out,  making  the  understatement  of  the  sea- 
son, "is  more  likely  to  get  attention  than  point  2,  item  16 
of  Chapter  432  Oregon  laws  1945  which  states  on  page 
25  of  the  Sanitary  Code,  'This  item  (cleanliness  of  em- 
ployes) shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  satisfied  if  the 
hands  of  all  persons  are  kept  clean  while  engaged  in 
handling  food,  drink,  utensils,  or  equipment.' " 

The  Board  of  Health  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
restaurants  in  eleven  counties,  each  with  a  population  of 
less  than  10,000.  Four  state  sanitarians  keep  on  the  road 
to  cover  that  widespread  territory.  More  populated  coun- 
ties have  their  own  health  officers  who  can  and  do  get 
assistance  from  the  state  Board  if  they  want  it.  There 
are  some  fifty  sanitarians  in  the  various  county  and  citv 
health  departments,  twenty-four  of  them  in  Portland.  At 
present,  about  5,500  eating  establishments  are  in  existence 
throughout  Oregon,  an  increase  of  800  since  1947. 

In  spite  of  an  annual  struggle  to  get  enough  appropria- 
tions from  the  legislature,  the  Board  of  Health  has  been 
able  to  streamline  its  restaurant  sanitation  program.  It 
introduced  a  mobile  laboratory,  carrying  sink,  distiller, 
incubator,  refrigerator,  microscopes,  and  other  laboratory 
equipment  in  a  truck  that  constantly  tours  the  state.  The 
truck  parks  at  a  convenient  location,  and  the  sanitarians 


swarm  over  the  neighborhood  bringing  in  swab  samples 
from  freshly  washed  cups,  glasses,  and  spoons.  The  re- 
sults of  these  tests  are  kept  secret  from  everyone  except 
the  owners  and  employes  of  the  restaurants  concerned.  If 
the  germ  count  is  low,  the  sanitarian  does  not  fail  to  apply 
a  pat.  If  it  is  high,  there  is  no  finger  shaking. 

"John,"  he  will  say,  "we  had  bad  luck  this  time.  Some- 
thing must  be  haywire  somewhere  in  your  outfit.  Let's 
see  if  we  can  pin  it  down." 

Restaurant  owners  have  come  to  accept  sanitarians  as 
their  friends  whose  advice  and  help  they  seek  when 
needed.  If  the  sanitarian  knows  the  answer  he  gives  it 
himself,  otherwise  he  brings  in  reinforcements — architects, 
doctors,  lawyers,  chemists,  and  various  other  kinds  of  ex- 
perts from  the  universities  or  public  agencies. 

Today,  the  sanitarian  is  as  welcome  at  a  restaurant  in 
Oregon  as  the  corner  cop  who  can  be  relied  on  to  keep 
away  trouble.  Although  sanitarians  cover  a  lot  of  terri- 
tory, they  find  time  to  chat  with  everyone  who  handles 
food,  from  busboy  to  owner.  You  can't  prove  it  in  cold 
figures,  but  managers  of  eating  places  claim  that  turn- 
over in  personnel  has  fallen  off  since  the  sanitation  pro- 
gram was  started. 

"These  boys  make  even  the  dishwashers  feel  impor- 
tant," one  cafeteria  owner  explained,  "and  come  to  think 
of  it,  they  are.  Fact  is,  fewer  kitchen  helpers  in  Oregon 
are  drifting  from  one  restaurant  to  another." 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Health  has  more  tangible 
results,  of  course.  The  diphtheria  and  typhoid  rates,  both 
typical  "restaurant  diseases"  are  at  an  all-time  low,  and 
while  other  preventive  measures  are  involved  the  res- 
taurant program  must  be  given  some  credit.  Since  the 
program  started,  grade  A  establishments  have  increased 
from  17  percent  to  over  53  percent  while  the  unacceptable 
grade  C  has  been  given  only  to  1.6  percent  of  all  inspected 
places.  The  four  state  sanitarians  last  year  traveled  about 
50,000  miles  to  inspect,  advise,  assist,  hold  meetings,  and 
inform  in  general  on  matters  of  health.  No  one  knows 
how  many  thousand  miles  the  county  sanitarians  traveled. 
While  they  grade  and  license  only  public  eating  places, 
sanitarians  also  find  time  to  serve  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  public  institutions  where  food  is  handled. 
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Erickson  sees  it,  is  to  make  the  public  "sanitation-con- 
scious." As  a  success  story,  he  points  to  Lane  County, 
where  the  people  themselves,  without  appropriation  from 
the  legislature,  voted  to  spend  $100,000  to  improve  their 
garbage  disposal  system.  Backed  by  newspaper  cam- 
paigns, and  discussed  heavily  in  dozens  of  meetings,  they 
voted  the  money  to  buy  land  where  bulldozers  now  bury 
garbage  in  8  foot  deep  trenches. 

Restaurant  patrons,  too,  are  becoming  more  sanitation- 
conscious  in  "Oregon,  Dr.  Erickson  reports.  They  look 
for  grade  signs  and  are  reluctant  to  walk  into  eating 
places  that  do  not  display  them.  If  they  get  a  lipstick- 
smeared  glass  they  are  more  prone  to  return  it  and  ask 
for  a  clean  one.  They  are  also  more  insistent  on  safe 
food,  and  are  apt  to  check  milk  bottle  labels  for  pasteuri- 
zation. Restaurant  owners  are  more  aware  of  the  chances 
taken  in  buying  uninspected  meat  which  might  be  a  few 
cents  cheaper.  And  waitresses  have  come  to  realize  that 
golden  blonde  hair  may  be  the  key  to  a  customer's  heart, 
but  certainly  not  to  his  stomach. 
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Legal  Aid  at  Work  in  England 


A  new  service  recently  inaugurated  by  the  British  government 
helps  implement  one  of  the  great  guarantees  of  Magna  Charta. 


JAMES  AVERY  JOYCE 


THAT  SOCIETY  IS  ROTTEN  WHERE  ONE  CITIZEN  AS  AGAINST 
another  can  overpower  him  or  undermine  him  by 
law  wielded  with  an  uneven  hand.  Only  the  blind,  cruel, 
or  unjust  in  heart,  can  wink  an  eye  at  this  unnameable 
curse."  With  these  forthright  words  Lord  Shaw  ad- 
dressed the  American  Bar  Association  in  1922.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  show  how,  in  England,  this  "un- 
nameable curse"  has  been  at  long  last  dealt  with  in  a 
society  which  claims  to  have  brought  democracy  into  its 
social  life,  having  once  established  it  in  its  political  system. 
In  October  1950,  a  comprehensive  Legal  Aid  Service 
was  inaugurated  in  England  which,  in  stages,  will  render 
the  English  Courts  open  to  all,  irrespective  of  wealth  or 
income.  This  new  Service  was  planned  by  a  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Legal  Aid  which  had  presented  its  report  to 
Parliament  in  May  1945.  The  date  is  significant,  for  it 
reveals  that,  throughout  the  hard  years  of  war,  peace  was 
being  blueprinted  and  prepared  in  England.  As  with  a 
good  deal — but  not  all — of  recent  social  legislation,  the 
Labor  Government,  which  took  office  in  1945,  has  put  into 
effect  the  agreed  findings  and  recommendations  of  expert 
commissions  and  other  impartial  bodies  set  up  under  the 
coalition  of  the  War  period.  Thus  has  been  assured  a 
reasonably  broad  and  nonpolitical  basis  for  legislation 
affecting  all  sections  of  the  community. 

It  is  not  generally  recognized  in  the  United  States,  per- 
haps, that  the  bulk  of  the  National  Health  Service  pro- 
posals had  gone  through  just  this  process  of  mutual  con- 
cession and  adjustment,  long  before  receiving  Parlia- 
mentary sanction.  Far  less  controversy,  fortunately,  has 
attended  the  birth  of  the  Legal  Aid  Service.  The  Com- 
mission, presided  over  by  Lord  Rushcliffe,  was  composed 
of  distinguished  public  men  and  women,  drawn  not  only 
from  the  legal  profession,  but  from  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  from  the  voluntary  social  service  and  educa- 
tion agencies.  Having  interviewed  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  individual  witnesses  and  examined  memoranda 
submitted  by  many  organizations,  the  Commission  report, 
in  1945,  was  unanimous.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  this  long-awaited  reform  is  one  of  the  least  criti- 
cized of  any  the  Labor  Government  has  produced  in  its 
crowded  term  of  office.  Probably  for  that  same  reason, 
outside  England  at  least,  few  people  know  anything 
about  it. 

4- 

— By  an  English  barrister  and  educator  who  has 
been  a  guest  lecturer  at  several  American  univer- 
sities. His  earlier  Survey  article,  "Liberty  or 
Fear:  the  Final  Choice,"  (January  1951)  was 
widely  quoted. 


How  does  this  new  Service  affect  the  ordinary  citizen 
and  what  can  the  United  States  gain,  if  anything,  from 
the  English  experience?  Before  answering  these  ques- 
tions, it  would  be  as  well  to  look  back  a  little.  The 
principle  of  free  legal  aid  has  formed  part  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  from  time  immemorial.  "To  no  man  will  we 
deny,  to  no  man  will  we  sell,  or  delay,  justice  or  right," 
proclaimed  the  redoubtable  Magna  Charta.  But  the  gap 
between  precept  and  practice  has  always  been  a  big  one. 


IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  A   GREAT  VARIETY  OF   VOLUN- 

tary  social  service  groups  arose  to  mitigate,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  appalling  results  of  the  English  industrial  revo- 
lution, which  left  its  ravages  behind  it  in  the  slums  and 
broken  lives  of  the  unlucky  workers.  Toward  the  end 
of  that  century,  Toynbee  Hall,  for  example,  was  estab- 
lished (in  1893)  in  the  East  End  of  London,  as  the 
center  of  a  Poor  Man's  Lawyer  Service,  which  has  since 
spread  to  other  towns  and  districts.  Hull-House  in  Chi- 
cago owed  its  origin  to  this  social  workers'  experiment  at 
Toynbee  Hall.  It  may  not  be  so  well  known  that  Clement 
Attlee,  both  as  a  barrister  and  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
spent  most  of  his  working  life  before  becoming  a  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown,  as  a  deeply  respected  social  worker  in 
the  East  End  of  London,  and  was  formerly  secretary  of 
Toynbee  Hall.  It  is  from  such  inspiration  and  practical 
experience  of  the  working  conditions  of  ordinary  people 
that  so  much  of  England's  social  legislation  during  the 
last  half  century  has  come.  And  the  present  writer,  hav- 
ing observed  at  first  hand  the  important  work  being  done 
at  both  Toynbee  Hall  and  Hull-House,  cannot  praise  too 
highly  the  fine  spirit  of  voluntary  and  sacrificial  service 
which  still  pervades  these  twin  pioneer  centers,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  addition  to  what  were,  in  the  main,  free  legal  advice 
centers,  such  as  these,  staffed  by  a  roster  of  lawyers  with- 
out remuneration  of  any  kind,  a  Poor  Persons  Procedure 
(as  English  lawyers  call  it)  was  set  up  in  1914.  Under 
this  procedure,  lawyers  gave  their  time  without  payment 
to  undertake  "Poor  Persons"  cases  in  the  High  Court. 
But,  indispensable  as  this  form  of  social  service  has  proved 
to  large  numbers  of  wretched  applicants — especially  to 
that  ever-increasing  stream  of  poor  petitioners  seeking 
divorce — it  suffered  from  two  serious  defects.  First,  it  was 
available  only  to  those  whose  income  did  not  exceed  £3 
or,  in  special  circumstances,  ^4  a  week,  and  who  had 
not  more  than  ,£50  in  property. 

These  limits,  as  time  went  on,  were  far  too  low;  but 
this  prevailed  up  to  October  1950.  Second,  the  procedure 
was  limited  to  actions  in  the  Superior  Courts.  This  left 
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without  assistance  the  much  more  numerous  petty  causes 
which  go  through  the  County  Courts  and  other  inferior 
courts. 

For  instance,  every  practitioner  who  has  acted  as  a 
Poor  Man's  Lawyer  has  had  experience  of  scores  of 
pathetic  cases  where  a  marriage  has  broken  down,  in  fact, 
but  where  the  would-be  petitioner — it  might  be  (shall  we 
say?)  a  clerk  earning  a  wage  of  £8  a  week,  whose 
deserting  wife  left  him  with  three  children  to  support — 
has  had  no  accumulated  capital  for  divorce  suit.  It  is 
possible,  in  a  case  like  this,  that  the  wife  is  already  living 
with  another  man,  by  whom  she  has  had  further  children, 
and  the  husband  has  found  meanwhile  another  woman 
who  is  willing  to  marry  him  and  look  after  his  children. 
But,  even  a  "straightforward"  divorce  suit  costs  at  least 
£70  in  England,  and  that  is  an  impossible  sum  for  such 
a  man  to  find.  So  four  parties  are  forced  to  live  frus- 
trated and  unsatisfactory  lives  and  all  the  children  suffer, 
because  a  relatively  small  lump  sum  is  not  available. 

As  regards  the  criminal  courts,  two  further  facilities 
might  be  mentioned  in  passing;  but,  again  it  is  only  the 
very  poor  who  can  be  said  to  benefit.  There  has  long 
existed  the  curious  custom  of  the  "dock  brief,"  which 
means  that,  at  the  trial  judge's  discretion,  an  accused  per- 
son of  little  or  no  means  when  arraigned  before  an  Assize 
or  Quarter  Sessions  Court,  can  choose  on  the  spot  any 
barrister  present  in  court  by  undertaking  to  produce  the 
nominal  sum  of  one  guinea  (one  pound  plus  one  shill- 
ing) .  This  sum  is  usually  forthcoming  from  some  source, 
and  judges  themselves  have  been  known  to  assist  the  man 
in  the  dock  if  all  else  fails. 

In  the  Police  Courts,  where  the  examining  magistrate 
in  a  serious  case  so  decides,  he  may  grant  a  legal  aid 
certificate,  so  that  the  accused  may  have  his  case  properly 
prepared  for  trial  before  the  Superior  Court.  But,  in  prac- 
tice, such  state-aided  defenses — that  is,  where  the  court 
allocates  solicitors  or  counsel — have  been  surprisingly  few. 

Outside  the  courts  themselves,  the  development  since 
1939  of  Citizens'  Advice  Bureaus,  or  inquiry  offices,  which 
performed  such  important  services  to  the  general  public 
during  World  War  II,  have  more  than  justified  their 
existence,  although  only  recently  have  they  received  pub- 
lic financial  grants.  In  ten  years,  over  a  thousand  such 
Bureaus  have  been  established  throughout  the  country, 
largely  under  the  stimulus  of  the  National  Council  of 
Social  Service.  Mainly  staffed  by  volunteer  workers,  they 
have  already  dealt  with  well  over  10,000,000  inquiries  on 
a  vast  range  of  questions  troubling  ordinary  people,  who 
cannot  afford  to  go  to  a  lawyer  professionally. 
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AKING  A  SAMPLE  MORNINc's  WORK  IN  A  CENTRAL  LONDON 

Citizens'  Advice  Bureau,  here  are  some  typical  interviews 
dealt  with  by  the  legal  adviser  who  attends  during  speci- 
fied hours: 

A  woman  applicant  says  she  has  been  given  a  fort- 
night's notice  to  quit  an  apartment  which  she  has  been 
occupying  for  some  years  as  a  sub-tenant  of  a  friend, 
who  is  now  abroad  and  cannot  be  reached.  Must  she 
obey  the  notice  ?  Can  she  get  an  extension  of  the  notice 
until  her  friend's  legal  rights  are  ascertained?  Can  she 
apply  to  a  Rent  Tribunal  for  "protection?"  Or  can  she 
take  the  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  County  Court? 
And  so  forth. 

A  young  man,  now  the  sole  support  of  his  mother,  has 


just  lost  his  father  by  death  and  wants  to  know  what 
steps  he  could  take  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  his  father, 
who  left  no  will,  what  gratuities  or  insurance  monies  arc 
due  to  the  widow,  and  how  he  should  set  about  collect- 
ing them. 

A  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  any  trade  union,  has 
had  his  leg  seriously  injured  while  working  in  a  small 
foundry  where,  he  says,  his  employers — in  spite  of  his 
protests — insisted  on  using  some  faulty  tackle  for  lifting 
heavy  weights.  Can  he  start  a  High  Court  action  against 
them  for  damages  or  compensation? 

In  each  case,  a  bewildered  and  unhappy  individual  en- 
ters the  Bureau  with  an  urgent  problem  with  which  only 
a  lawyer  can  deal,  but  with  no  ready  money  to  enable 
the  matter  to  be  taken  up  by  a  lawyer  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice. In  each  case,  the  individual  has,  at  least,  his  mind 
set  at  rest  and  his  rights  explained.  In  some  cases,  he  can 
gain  the  help  of  the  procedure  already  mentioned.  But 
let  us  note  this:  If,  before  October  2,  1950,  any  of  these 
applicants  admitted  that  his  or  her  weekly  earnings  were 
over  ,£3  a  week  (a  very  low  figure  indeed)  or  £4  a  week 
if  he  were  married,  or  if  he  had  over  £50  of  property, 
the  only  response  of  the  volunteer  legal  adviser  would  be : 
"Very  sorry,  friend,  you  are  not  a  'poor  person,'  as  defined 
by  the  Rules  of  Court  which  bind  us;  so  you  must  either 
find  enough  money  to  persuade  a  lawyer  to  take  up  your 
case  professionally,  or — you  must  lump  it." 


YET,  THE  NEW  LEGAL  AlD  SERVICE  WILL  NOT  CURTAIL 

any  of  this  volunteer  activity,  as  the  provisions  for  the 
setting  up  of  Legal  Advice  centers  will  not  become  opera- 
tive for  some  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Citizens' 
Advice  Bureaus  now  have  a  great  deal  more  to  offer  the 
aggrieved  applicant  who  comes  for  the  kind  of  legal 
assistance  which  only  the  Superior  Courts  can  handle.  Let 
us  examine  the  machinery  of  the  new  Act. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  emphasize  that  it  does  not  pro- 
vide a  state-controlled  service,  that  is  to  say,  a  bureau- 
cratic system  organized  under  one  of  the  government  de- 
partments. In  fact,  in  Britain,  there  is  no  "Department 
of  Justice,"  in  the  American  sense.  Many  reformers,  from 
the  days  of  Bentham  onward,  have  been  pressing,  but 
without  success,  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  depart- 
ment, to  coordinate  the  different  agencies  which,  from 
time  immemorial,  have  shared  the  functions  of  national 
justice  between  them.  None  of  these  governmental  agen- 
cies is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  organizing  the 
new  Service,  nor  is  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
authorities;  although,  in  accordance  with  normal  British 
practice  and  love  of  self-government,  the  new  Service  is 
widely  decentralized.  How  is  this  done? 

Based  on  the  experience  of  the  previous  voluntary  sys- 
tem, the  control  of  the  new  Service  has  been  delegated 
completely  to  the  legal  profession.  For  this  purpose  the 
country  has  been  divided  into  twelve  areas,  each  under  an 
Area  Committee,  and  over  a  hundred  local  committees,  to 
whom  applications  for  legal  assistance  must  be  addressed. 
The  Law  Society — which  is  the  statutory  governing  body 
and  professional  association  of  the  solicitors — has,  natu- 
rally, most  of  the  technical  administration  to  handle; 
although  the  Bar  Council,  a  more  informal  body,  is  co- 
operating directly  by  appointing  members  of  the  Bar  on 
all  the  units  of  organization. 

In  passing,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that,  in  England, 
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Photo:  John  Gay,  London 
A  housewife  in  Surrey  seeks  help  with  a  troublesome  problem  at  the  local  Citizens  Advice  Bureau 


the  legal  profession  keeps  its  two  branches— barristers  and 
solicitors— rigidly  apart.  The  former  specialize  in  par- 
ticular branches  of  the  law  in  "chambers"  and  act  as  advo- 
cates in  the  Superior  Courts;  the  latter  work  in  offices  in 
direct  contact  with  lay  clients,  preparing  briefs  and  other 
documents  for  the  barristers,  though  they  also  appear  in 
person  to  represent  their  clients  in  the  inferior  Courts. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  early  stage,  to  say  exactly  how 
much  the  Service  will  cost  the  British  Treasury  annually, 
as  estimates  have  varied  between  £500,000  to  £1,000,000. 
One  reason  for  this  vagueness  is  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
guess  how  many  cases  will  be  won  by  assisted  persons; 
for  such  victories  will  generally  involve  the  payment  of 
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costs  by  the  losing  party,  and  these  sums  will  accrue  to 
the  national  fund.  Likewise,  the  total  contributions  to  be 
made  by  the  assisted  persons  themselves  (as  described 
below)  cannot  be  assessed  in  advance. 

What  sort  of  cases  are  being  dealt  with?  The  answer 
is,  of  course,  every  sort  of  case— though  it  must  be  men- 
tioned that  one  or  two  exceptional  actions,  such  as  de- 
famation, are  excluded  from  the  new  Service.  Naturally, 
there  had  to  be  a  careful  control  over  a  national  scheme 
which  might  be  liable  to  occasional  abuse.  Fictitious  or 
unjustifiable  litigation  is  checked  at  its  source;  and  legal 
hypochondriacs  are  sternly  discouraged.  But  here  are  two 
examples  (subject  to  a  necessary  modification  of  details  so 
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as  to  preserve  anonymity)  which  illustrate  the  range  and 
value  of  the  new  Service: 

1.  A  Negro  girl  student  from  the  West  Indies  arrived 
in  Liverpool,  and  became  acquainted  with  a  colored  man, 
who  persuaded  her  to  enter  into  a  business  partnership 
with  him,  and  to  "invest"  about   ,£300— the  sole  capital 
she  had  available  for  her  studies — in  a  local  cafe,  which, 
he  said,  he  was  on  the  point  of  buying  from  a  friend. 
She  signed  various  papers  and  was  handed  a  number  of 
receipts  for  purchase  of  furniture,  crockery,  and  supplies — 
all  in  the  man's  name.     Then,  after  months  of  evasive 
promises,  she  visited  "her"  cafe,  and  learned  that  the  man 
was  merely  an  employe  there  and  had  been  sacked  for 
getting  into  trouble  with  bookmakers.     Her  application 
was  "passed"  by  the  local  committee,  solicitor  and  counsel 
allotted,  and  the  case  prepared  for  the  High  Court.    But, 
before  the  suit  came  on,  the  defendant  made  an  offer  to 
refund  a  substantial  amount  of  the  sum  given  him  and, 
in  the  circumstances  brought  to  light  by  thorough  pro- 
fessional investigation,  the  plaintiff  agreed  to  a  settlement 
out   of   court    and    recovered   a   fair    proportion    of   her 
money. 

2.  A  cabinet-maker's  skilled   assistant  lost  the  ringers 
of  his  right  hand  because  of  unguarded  machinery  at  his 
job.     The  case  did  not,  unfortunately,  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts,  for  various  reasons,  and 
the   only   means   of  getting   adequate   damages — for   by 
losing  his  hand,  he  has  lost  his  livelihood — is  by  a  rela- 
tively expensive  Common  Law  action  in  the  High  Court 
and,  possibly,  the  Appeal  Court.    The  case,  thanks  to  the 
Act,  now  goes  forward  as  if  the  man  had  private  means 
or  a  strong  trade  union  to  back  him. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  significant  change  which  the 
Act  has  brought  about  is  that  applicants  are  no  longer 
classified  as  "poor"  persons,  but  as  "assisted"  persons. 
The  taint  of  "charity"— increasingly  repulsive  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind  in  the  twentieth  century — has  thus  been  re- 
moved from  yet  another  section  of  social  life,  and  the 
community  as  a  whole  takes  over  the  main  responsibility 
for  the  rights  of  its  minorities — especially  the  minorities 
of  one. 

What  are,  then,  the  conditions  for  obtaining  this  kind 
of  legal  aid,  which  began  to  operate  in  October  1950? 
To  put  the  matter  shortly:  any  person  who  can,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  local  Committee  (or,  on  appeal,  to  the 
Area  Committee),  show  that  he  has  reasonable  grounds 
for  bringing  or  defending  a  suit  has  a  right  to  legal  as- 


sistance to  pursue  the  suit  exactly  as  if  he  had  full  per- 
sonal means  to  do  so.  His  application  falls  into  one  of 
two  categories:  1.  Legal  assistance  is  entirely  free  if  the 
applicant's  net  income  is  less  than  £3  a  week  and  his  net 
capital  is  under  £75.  2.  Legal  assistance  is  granted  if  the 
applicant's  net  income  or  capital  is  more  than  the  fore- 
going amount,  provided  he  pays  a  contribution  toward 
his  legal  costs,  assessed  by  the  local  Committee  on  a  slid- 
ing scale,  which  comes  to  not  more  than  half  of  his  net 
income  in  excess  of  £3  and  there  are  similar  concessions 
with  regard  to  net  capital.  An  upper  limit  is  fixed,  how- 
ever, for  those  seeking  assistance,  of  (approximately)  ^8 
per  week  and  ,£500  of  capital.  Above  these  amounts, 
legal  aid  will  not  normally  be  allowed.  But  it  must  be 
stated  at  once  that  "net"  income  and  capital  exclude  big 
items  such  as  rent,  taxes,  and  other  basic  and  recurring 
sums  which,  in  the  view  of  the  Committee,  cannot  fairly 
be  counted  as  fluid  income  or  capital,  from  which  law 
costs  could  reasonably  be  paid.  So  the  maximum  limits 
stipulated  are  much  more  generous  than  at  first  appears — 
bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  any 
thing  like  a  fair  comparison  between  English  and  Amer- 
ican real  money  values,  which  bear  little  relation  to  the 
formal  translation  of  pounds  into  dollars  at  the  prevailing 
rate  of  exchange. 


1      INALLY,  IT  MUST  AGAIN   BE  EMPHASIZED  THAT  THIS  SHORT 

description  of  the  machinery  of  the  Act  refers  only  to 
litigation  as  such.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  economic  and 
financial  pressures  under  which  the  British  government 
has  been  constricted  since  the  Act  was  passed  in  1949 — 
summed  up  in  that  chilling  term  "rearmament" — have 
compelled  the  postponement,  for  the  time  being,  of  cer- 
tain valuable  sections  of  the  total  Service  as  originally 
planned.  There  will  not  be  brought  into  operation  just 
yet  the  proposed  Legal  Advice  centers,  under  local  govern- 
ment supervision,  throughout  the  country.  Meantime,  the 
voluntary  system  of  Citizens'  Advice  Bureaus  and  Poor 
Man's  Lawyer  services,  which  the  new  Act  was  intended 
largely  to  replace,  will  be  kept  in  being.  As  one  volunteer 
social  worker  expressed  it  to  the  writer  recently:  "It  is  all 
wrong:  we've  got  to  put  this  legal  aid  work  on  a  busi- 
ness footing  before  long;  but,  now  we're  preparing  for 
the  next  war,  we've  no  money  or  energy  left  to  make  a 
decent  peace  while  we've  got  it!"  And  that  sums  up  the 
dilemma  of  Britain  today. 


Hannah  Kahn 


No  one  heard  the  sparrow, 
No  one  saw  it  fall, 
But  I  saw  its  shadow 
On  the  grey  stone  wall. 


And  I  wept  for  the  sparrow, 
And  wept  for  me, 
And  all  the  little  sparrows 
Huddled  in  the  tree. 


No  one  heard  the  sparrow 
Whose  song  was  swift  and  brief 
Fall  softly  like  the  murmur 
Of  a  wind-tossed  leaf. 
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THE  COMMON  WELFARE 


World  Assembly  of  Youth 


ANEW  TYPE  OF  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
young  people  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  was  projected  by  550 
youth  leaders  from  65  countries  meeting 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
during  August.  It  was  but  one  of  many 
resolutions  and  projects  adopted  by  the 
World  Assembly  of  Youth  which  held 
its  first  triennial  General  Assembly  in 
this  country  around  the  theme  of 
"Youth  and  Human  Rights." 

WAY  will  establish  a  demonstration 
youth  center  and  leadership  training  in- 
stitute in  one  or  more  underdeveloped 
areas.  Young  technicians  will  work  in 
the  areas  of  "handicraft,  citizen  partici- 
pation, personal  health,  nutrition,  and 
modern  methods  of  agriculture." 

The  WAY  plan  differs  from  the  pres- 
ent technical  assistance  programs  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States 
by  extending  their  principle  to  the  areas 
of  youth  leadership  training  and  citizen- 
ship education.  The  projects,  which  will 
be  conducted  under  voluntary  auspices, 
will  make  it  possible  for  more  young 
people  to  go  to  Asia  and  Africa  to  help 
develop  educational  and  recreational 
programs  for  young  people. 

Founded  in  1948  in  London,  the 
World  Assembly  of  Youth  is  an  organi- 
zation through  which  young  people  can 
work  together  internationally  on  com- 
mon interests.  Any  country  which  has  a 
national  coordinating  youth  council  can 
apply  for  membership,  but  no  individ- 
ual national  organization  is  eligible. 


— Mr.  Pins,  who  recently  served  as  Youth 
Participation  Chairman  of  the  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  was  chairman  of  the  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly's  Young  Adult 
Council  in  1950.  He  is  currently  a  student 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 


ARNULF  M.  PINS 

The  purposes  of  WAY  are: 

To  promote  international  understanding 
by  providing  an  opportunity  for  young 
people  to  meet  and  to  consider  common 
problems  and  to  evolve  solutions;  to  learn 
international  cooperation  through  actual 
experience. 

To  extend,  strengthen,  and  enrich  youth 
work  and  youth  movements  throughout 
the  world  through  programs  of  exchange 
of  personnel,  information,  publications, 
and  experience. 

To  give  young  people  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  and  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations,  through  consultative 
status  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, and  attendance  at  meetings  of  other 
sections  or  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  short  three  years  of  its  exist- 
ence forty-two  countries  have  officially 
affiliated  with  WAY.  They  include  Al- 
geria, Austria,  Belgium,  British  Guiana, 
Cameroons,  Canada,  Ceylon,  Dahomey, 
Denmark,  France,  French  Guinea,  Ga- 
bon, Gold  Coast,  India,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  Madagascar, 
Malaya,  Malta,  Martinique,  Middle  Con- 
go, Netherlands,  Niger,  Northern  Rho- 
desia, Oubangui-Chari,  Pakistan,  Philip- 
pines, Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Singa- 
pore, Surinam,  Sweden,  Togo,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  Turkey,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Upper  Volta,  Viet  Nam. 

Dependent  areas  have  equal  status  in 
WAY  with  the  metropolitan  countries. 
Young  people  from  twenty-five  other 
countries  attended  the  conferehce  as  ob- 
servers. 

The  Young  Adult  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Social  Welfare  Assembly  served 
the  meeting  as  host.  YAC,  the  United 
States  member  of  WAY,  is  composed  of 
fourteen  major  national  youth  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

Working  in  forums,  workshops,  com- 
mittees, and  plenary  sessions  young  peo- 


ple of  many  races,  religions,  and  a  wide- 
variety  of  political  beliefs  deliberated  on 
common  problems  and  aspirations  and 
hammered  out  practical  programs  that 
youth  organizations  can  carry  out  to- 
gether to  overcome  the  problems  which 
confront  young  people  everywhere. 

They  called  strongly  for  achievement 
of  freedom  of  dependent  areas. 

Raising  their  voices  against  discrimi- 
nation and  illiteracy,  they  worked  out 
programs  to  fight  against  these  evils. 

They  pledged  WAY's  support  to  the 
United  Nations  and  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  They  decided  to  establish  a 
WAY-  Week  around  Human  Rights  Day 
and  to  celebrate  UN  Day  by  aiding 
campaigns  for  the  United  Nations  In- 
ternational Children's  Emergency  Fund. 

They  called  for  more  youth  partici- 
pation in  National  Commissions  for 
UNESCO  and  other  UN  activities. 

They  set  up  a  subcommission  on 
Rural  Youth  to  study  special  problems 
and  to  plan  for  an  international  con- 
ference on  rural  youth  to  be  held  in 
1952  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Organi- 
zation. Special  commissions  on  students 
and  the  status  of  women  were  also  es- 
tablished. 


OF    WAY'S    MAJOR    OBJECTIVES    IS 

to  enhance  travel  opportunities  for  young 
people.  In  this  connection  the  delegates 
called  for  the  simplification  of  custom 
and  passport  formalities,  the  abolition  of 
visas,  and  the  issuance  by  WAY  of  a 
special  youth  travel  card. 

They  adopted  a  program  for  exchange 
of  young  workers  and  youth  leaders 
from  one  country  to  another  during 
1951  and  1952. 

They  laid  plans  for  seeking  reduc- 
tion of  international  transportation  fares 
and  the  establishment  of  educational 
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WAY  delegates  in  New  York  City  for  a  Seminar  on  Technical  Assist- 
ance   prior    to    the    Assembly    are    welcomed    by    Mayor    Impellitteri 


Wide  World 


programs  and  tours  for  young  travelers. 

The  youth  representatives  of  all  coun- 
tries united  to  help  young  people  in 
less  developed  areas.  In  this  connection 
they  scheduled  a  regional  youth  confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  South  East  Asia  in 
the  spring  of  1952,  planned  to  send  field 
workers  to  Africa,  Asia,  and  South 
America,  authorized  the  issuance  of  new 
publications  and  a  traveling  library  of 
audio-visual  material. 

The  conference  was  designed  to  focus 
on  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  But  this  led  naturally  to  discus- 
sion of  such  subjects  as  education,  work- 
ing conditions,  freedom  of  movement, 
freedom  of  youth  organizations,  dis- 
crimination, juvenile  delinquency,  world 
citizenship,  development  and  organiza- 
tion of  rural  youth  movements,  prob- 
lems of  youth  in  dependent  countries, 
immigration  and  emigration,  the  char- 
acter of  youth  movements,  and  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  areas. 

ITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  THE  HOST 
country,  the  youth  leaders  from  abroad 
had  an  opportuntiy  to  see  something 
of  this  country,  hear  some  of  its  noted 
men  and  women  speak,  meet  with  rep- 
resentatives from  other  countries  who 
work  in  the  UN.  They  also  were  able 
to  enjoy  a  rich  cultural  program. 


They  arrived  in  New  York  in  chart- 
ered planes  and  took  part  in  hospitality 
and  tours  which  had  been  planned  for 
them.  One  hundred  attended  a  Seminar 
on  Technical  Assistance  in  New  York 
prior  to  the  Assembly. 

At  Ithaca  the  delegates  witnessed  per- 
formances by  the  Ballet  Theater,  the 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Hal 
Johnson  Choir,  and  the  dancer,  Pearl 
Primus.  They  also  saw  exhibits  of  paint- 
ings by  young  Americans,  and  displays 
of  youth  organizations  and  the  United 
Nations.  After  the  Assembly,  tours  to 
eastern  and  midwestern  communities 
gave  them  a  more  complete  picture  of 
life  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  meetings  they  heard  rep- 
resentatives of  adult  agencies  and  gov- 
ernment express  interest  in  their  work. 
At  the  opening  session  Ben  Cohen,  As- 
sistant Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  explained  the  similarity  be- 
tween WAY  and  the  UN.  "Tomorrow," 
he  reminded  the  delegates,  "you  may  be 
the  leaders  in  the  UN  and  its  specialized 
agencies." 

They  heard  Dean  Acheson  tell  them 
that  they  belonged  in  that  group  of 
people  which  "believes  in  the  human 
spirit,  in  the  indomitable  spirit  of  man 
.  .  .  which  is  guided  by  a  vision  of  a 
better  world."  They  were  spurred  by  the 
words  of  Madame  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pan- 


dit, Ambassador  from  India  to  the 
United  States,  who  said:  "I  believe  that 
you — the  young  people  of  the  world — 
will  elect  to  climb  the^  mountain  and 
watch  the  sun  rise,  and  that  the  time 
will  come  when  through  tolerance  and 
mutual  cooperation  .  .  .  world  peace  be- 
comes not  only  a  wish  but  a  blessed 
reality."  And  they  pondered  the  words 
of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who 
warned  that  the  future  promised  to  be 
hard  and  uncertain.  "It  will  be  difficult 
waiting  for  people  to  grow  up,  waiting 
for  the  conscience  of  the  world  to  catch 
up  with  the  concept  of  human  rights, 
and  every  individual  will  have  to  carry 
his  own  responsibility.  But  it  will  also 
be  a  most  exciting  time  to  live,  a  time 
in  which  you  young  people  may  be  able 
to  bring  about  vitally  needed  changes 
democratically  and  peaceably." 


o, 


'NE     FEATURE    OF    THE    ASSEMBLY    WAS 

unique  and  significant.  This  was  the 
first  international  representative  confer- 
ence at  which  delegates  from  the  de- 
pendent areas  of  the  world  were  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  others.  They  had 
an  equal  vote,  were  chairmen  of  meet- 
ings, took  a  strong  role  in  workshops 
and  plenary  sessions.  These  delegates, 
some  of  whom  left  their  villages  in 
Africa  for  the  first  time,  impressed  the 
entire  conference  by  their  ability,  in- 
telligence, and  dignity. 

In  no  part  of  the  conference  did  the 
delegates  seek  to  resolve  their  differences 
by  calling  upon  nationalistic  or  ideologi- 
cal catchwords.  Calmly  and  seriously 
they  tackled  this  important  learning  ex- 
perience in  citizenship  responsibility  and 
international  relations.  And  in  provid- 
ing themselves  with  a  lesson  in  demo- 
cratic participation  they  gave  the  adult 
world  a  demonstration  of  real  maturity. 


Report  on  New  York's 
Young  Drug  Addicts 

LAST  JUNE  THE  NATION  WAS  SHOCKED 
by  the  revelation  at  the  New  York 
state  attorney  general's  hearings  of  wide- 
spread narcotic  addiction  among  teen- 
agers in  New  York  City.  (See  The  Sur- 
vey, July  1951.)  The  hearings  brought 
no  news,  however,  to  many  persons  in 
the  health,  welfare,  law  enforcement, 
and  educational  fields,  where  for  months 
there  had  been  increasing  evidence  of 
this  dangerous  form  of  teen-age  rebel- 
lion. Fifty-eight  persons,  under  the 
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chairmanship  of  Sylvia  }.  Singer,  were 
already  serving  on  a  committee,  ap- 
pointed last  December  by  the  Welfare 
•Council  of  New  York  City,  to  study 
the  situation  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  deal  with  it. 

Last  month  the  committee,  in  an  in- 
terim report,  "The  Menace  of  Nar- 
cotics to  the  Children  of  New  York:  A 
Plan  to  Eradicate  the  Evil,"  produced 
testimony  fully  as  shocking  as  that  at 
the  hearings,  reported  some  progress  in 
fighting  the  evil,  and  listed  a  number 
of  important  steps — local,  national,  and 
international — still  necessary  to  make 
the  battle  effective. 

Prepared  by  James  R.  Dumpson, 
secretary  and  consultant  to  the  Coun- 
cil's Committee  on  Use  of  Narcotics 
Among  Teen-age  Youth,  the  report 
points  to  the  difficulties  of  determining 
the  extent  of  addiction  among  young 
people.  This  is  because  of  the  number  of 
unreported  cases  as  well  as  because  of 
duplications  among  counts  of  known 
cases.  It  finds  in  statistics  on  the  court 
appearance  of  young  people  involved  in 
narcotics  alone,  evidence  that  the  in- 


crease is  "shocking"  and  continuing.  So 
serious,  in  fact,  did  the  committee  be- 
lieve the  situation  to  be  that  it  did  not 
wait  for  its  own  findings  to  be  com- 
pleted before  instituting  action — a  pro- 
gram to  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
problem,  to  devise  material  for  anti-nar- 
cotics education  in  the  schools,  to  co- 
operate with  legislators  interested  in 
strengthening  narcotic  control  and  pro- 
viding heavier  sentences  for  illicit  traffic 
in  drugs. 

Partly,  at  least,  as  a  result  of  its  ef- 
forts, appropriate  municipal  departments 
anJ  voluntary  agencies  have  focused 
their  attention  on  the  problem — with 
the  following  accomplishments:  a  pro- 
gram of  education  and  prevention  in  the 
schools;  increase  in  the  size  of  the  police 
narcotics  squad;  stiffer  penalties  for  per- 
sons convicted  of  selling  narcotics;  plans 
for  a  municipal  treatment  center;  the 
inauguration  of  a  state  experimental 
treatment  unit  at  Westfield  State  Farm; 
the  creation  of  a  cooperative  after-care 
program  by  fifteen  family  and  counsel- 
ing agencies  for  drug  addicts  discharged 
from  local  hospitals;  the  launching  of  a 


general  education  program  on  the  effects 
of  narcotics  on  the  individual  and  the 
community  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Columbia  University,  and  co- 
operating private  agencies. 

As  major  steps  still  to  be  taken  the 
committee  recommends:  drying  up  the 
distribution,  internationally,  through 
more  effective  control  of  the  sources  of 
supply  and,  in  the  community,  through 
support  of  federal,  state,  and  local  efforts 
to  track  down  and  punish  adult  sellers; 
a  widespread  educational  program 
through  schools  and  community  agencies 
to  inform  school  children,  parents  and 
teachers  about  the  effects  of  drug  usage; 
the  establishment  of  treatment  facili- 
ties for  persons  not  committed  by  the 
courts  as  well  as  for  persons  committed 
for  treatment  only,  and  of  a  program  of 
follow-up  care  for  discharged  patients; 
the  designation  by  the  appropriate  health 
authorities  of  narcotics  addiction  as  a 
reportable  disease. 

As  the  report  points  out,  only  "an 
aggressive  and  intelligent  attack  in  a 
concerted  effort  can  drive  narcotics  from 
the  community." 


Survey  Award  Committee,  1952 


THE  RECIPIENT  OF  NEXT  YEAR*S  SURVEY  AWARD  FOR 
"imaginative  and  constructive  contribution  to  so- 
cial work"  will  be  chosen  by  a  committee  of  twenty- 
two  persons,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Channing 
Tobias,  executive  director  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund. 
The  award  will  be  presented  for  the  fifth  time  during 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  at  its  79th 
annual  meeting,  in  Chicago,  May  25  to  31.  Special 
forms  for  Survey  readers  to  use  in  nominating  their 
candidates  may  be  secured  from  later  issues  o£  The 
Survey  or  by  mail  on  request.  In  addition  to  Dr. 
Tobias  the  award  committee  includes: 

Sadie  T.  Mossell  Alexander,  member  of  the  board, 
National  Urban  League,  of  Philadelphia. 

Russell  W.  Ballard,  director,  Hull-House,  Chicago. 

W.  Miller  Barbour,  executive  secretary,  Urban  League 
of  Denver. 

Louis  H.  Blumenthal,  executive  director,  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center,  San  Francisco. 

Bradley  Buell,  executive  director,  Community  Research 
Associates,  New  Yorf(  City. 

Franklin  I.  Harbach,  director,  Houston  Settlement  As- 
sociation, Inc. 

A.  A.  Heckman,  executive  secretary,  Family  Service, 
St.  Paul. 

Maurice  B.  Hexter,  executive  vice-president,  Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  Philanthropies,  New  Yor\  City. 


Jane  M.  Hoey,  director,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance, 
Social  Security  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lillian  J.  Johnson,  executive  secretary,  Ryther  Child 
Center,  Seattle. 

Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  professor  emeritus,  New  Yor^ 
School  of  Social  Wor\,  New  Yor\  City. 

Leonard  P.  Mayo,  general  director,  Association  for  the 
Aid  of  Crippled  Children,  New  Yort(  City. 

Rosemary  Morrissey,  public  relations  counsel,  Orleans 
Parish,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Louisiana. 

William  J.  Norton,  executive  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary, Children's  Fund  of  Michigan,  Detroit. 

Ollie  Randall,  consultant  on  Services  for  the  Aged, 
Community  Service  Society,  New  Yor\  City. 

Henry  Redkey,  rehabilitation  specialist  for  the  blind, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miriam  Van  Waters,  superintendent,  Reformatory  for 
Women,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Forrester  B.  Washington,  director,  Atlanta  University 
School  of  Social  Wor\. 

Mrs.  George  West,  Pittsburgh,  member,  National 
Board,  YWCA. 

Louise  Young,  department  of  sociology,  Scarritt  Col- 
lege for  Christian  Workers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Benjamin  E.  Youngdahl,  dean,  George  Warren  Brown 
School  of  Social  Worf(,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis. 
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social  welfare  in  terms  of  significant  people 


He  Helps  His 

Community  Think 


Wide   World 
Bishop  Sheil 

BISHOP  BERNARD  J.  SHKIL  OF  CHICAGO, 
national  director  of  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization,  received  the  B'nai 
B'rith  award  for  "Service  to  Humanity" 
at  the  annual  convention  in  July  of  that 
Jewish  fraternal  order. 

At  about  the  same  time  an  event  oc- 
curred in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
that  shocked  the  whole  country.  So 
far  away  as  Singapore,  New  York's 
Governor  Dewey  was  embarrassed  to 
find  the  story  of  the  Cicero,  Illinois,  race 
riots  on  the  front  page  of  a  local  news- 
paper. Nearer  home  people  were  won- 
dering: what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
such  outbreaks  of  mob  rule?  Then 
came  one  simple  and  practical  answer. 
The  Sheil  School  of  Social  Studies,  Chi- 
cago, announced  an  eight-week  intensive 
study,  to  try  to  get  at  the  roots  of  this 
disorder.  When  this  news  item  appeared, 
countless  Americans  said  to  themselves, 
"Of  course!  Once  more  Bishop  Sheil  is 
ready  to  help  the  community  talk  and 
think  straight  on  an  urgent  social  prob- 
lem." 

Now  the  story  might  end  there,  and 
we  could  praise  the  MOST  REVEREND 
BERNARD  J.  SHEIL,  D.D,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Chicago,  for  being  both  re- 
ligious-minded and  social-minded.  But 


my  own  experience  prompts  me  to  make 
another  observation  about  the  Bishop. 
I  believe  that  the  test  of  the  really 
social-minded  person  is  the  degree  to 
which  he  can  take  an  interest  in  indi- 
viduals as  individuals,  not  just  in  a 
cause.  To  me,  the  secret  of  Bishop 
Sheil's  social-mindedness  is  his  ability 
to  pass  this  particular  test.  [See  "Back 
of  the  Yards,"  by  Kathryn  Close,  Sur- 
vey Graphic,  December,  1940.] 

The  first  thing  I  ever  heard  about 
Bishop  Sheil  was  an  illustration  of  this. 
In  1930,  he  founded  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Chi- 
cago. The  CYO's  program  took  hold 
immediately,  and  brass  knuckles  were 
soon  exchanged  for  Golden  Gloves. 
Open  to  youth  of  all  races  and  creeds, 
the  CYO  developed  a  comprehensive 
program  of  religious,  athletic,  educa- 
tional, and  social  service  activities.  The 
program  spread  from  city  to  city.  My 
attention  was  caught  by  the  fact  that 
Bishop  Sheil,  though  a  skillful  organ- 
izer, never  found  himself  too  busy  to 
consider  the  problems  of  an  individual 
boy.  If  a  lad  were  sick  or  in  trouble, 
the  busy  Bishop  thought  nothing  of  get- 
ting out  of  bed  at  midnight  and  travel- 
ing across  the  whole  city  of  Chicago  to 
bring  assistance. 

A  few  years  ago  I  attended  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Sheil  School,  the  sole 
material  inducement  it  holds  out  to  its 
staff  of  ninety-five  volunteer  teachers 
drawn  from  the  faculties  of  several  great 
universities.  Its  directors  recently  issued 
a  statement  of  their  purpose: 

"Most  simply  stated,  it  is  to  answer 
the  question:  What  of  Christ — in  this 
time  and  place  ?  In  its  years  of  vexist- 
ence,  Sheil  School  has  discovered  no  easy 
answers.  It  remains  convinced  that 
neither  reason  nor  good  will  alone  can 
solve  the  problem  of  the  modern  world; 
that  the  resolution  must  be  both  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  that  understanding 
and  action  must  complement  each 
other." 

One  need  only  talk  ten  minutes  to 
Bishop  Sheil  to  see  that  these  words  are 
a  statement  not  only  of  his  school,  but 


of  his  whole  personality,  and  of  the 
galaxy  of  activities  he  has  set  on  foot 
and  many  of  which  he  continues  to  di- 
rect with  unflagging  personal  devotion — 
the  Lewis  School  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, the  Master-Eye  Dog  Foundation, 
the  West  Side  Community  Center,  and 
the  Shiel  House  in  Chicago;  the  Mercy 
Mission;  the  CYO  Boys'  Camp;  an  FM 
radio  station;  various  recreation  pro- 
grams and  a  special  program  for  Puerto 
Ricans. 

He  has  made  numerous  addresses  be- 
fore union  conventions  such  as  his  wide- 
ly publicized  speech  in  1939  to  the 
Packinghouse  Workers,  and  at  legisla- 
tive hearings,  including  his  appearance 
in  1945  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  endorse  the 
Murray-Wagner  Full  Employment  Bill. 
Yet,  the  finest  element  in  his  record  is 
not  so  much  that  of  his  innumerable 
activities  as  of  the  complete  personal 
devotion  that  he  seems  to  inspire  in  all 
who  work  with  him.  That  is  the  surest 
proof  of  a  real  man  of  God. 

JOHN  LA  FARCE,  S.  J. 


IN  JULY,  THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION 
for  Infantile  Paralysis  announced  the 
appointment  of  RAYMOND  H.  BAR- 
ROWS as  its  new  executive  director. 
Mr.  Barrows  entered  the  welfare  field 
the  roundabout  way.  For  a  dozen  years 
he  practiced  his  earlier  profession,  engi- 
neering, in  Chicago,  and  later  in  West- 
chester  County,  N.  Y.  During  the  time 
he  was  in  Westchester  County.  Mrs. 
Barrows  was  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  in  White  Plains,  and  life 
in  the  Barrows  home  was  a  sort  of  two- 
way  adult  education  program,  with  Mrs. 
Barrows  learning  about  engineering,  and 
her  husband,  about  social  work.  Came 
the  depression,  with  increasing  stagna- 
tion in  Mr.  Barrows'  profession,  and  a 
boom  in  his  wife's  field.  Then  Ruth  Tay- 
lor, Westchester  commissioner  of  public 
welfare,  persuaded  Mr.  Barrows  to  or- 
ganize and  head  the  new  Transient  Bu- 
reau which  she  was  eager  to  see  started. 
The  bureau  formed  the  bridge  for  Mr. 
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Barrows  between  his  original  field  of 
work  and  the  area  of  his  real  career. 

An  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, he  took  postgraduate  courses  first 
at  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  Ford- 
ham  University,  later  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. From  Westchester  County,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barrows  went  to  Lawrence 
Hall,  a  home  for  boys  in  Chicago,  where 
Mr.  Barrows  was  superintendent,  and  his 
wife  the  social  worker. 

The  next  step  was  to  the  Red  Cross, 
for  a  year  in  St.  Louis  and  then  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  was  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  Pacific  area.  Dur- 
ing his  decade  with  the  Red  Cross,  he 
coped  with  large  scale  emergency — in- 
cluding the  aftermath  of  tornadoes  in 
Texas,  hurricanes  in  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa, and  the  Van  Port  flood. 

One  factor  which  influenced  this  ex- 
perienced executive  in  coming  to  the 
Foundation  was  his  belief  that  "it  is 
more  satisfying,  to  concentrate  on  one 
objective — to  direct  all  one's  energies  to 
a  single  end."  In  his  new  post,  he  suc- 
ceeds Joe  W.  Savage,  who  resigned  to 
become  an  associate  editor  with  the 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Barrows  was  very  decided  in  stat- 
ing that  he  contemplates  no  changes  in 


Raymond  H.  Barrows 

the  program  of  the  National  Foundation 
and  its  2,937  chapters.  "I'm  humble 
enough  to  realize,"  he  said,  "that  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  I  know  this 
job  and  all  its  ramifications,  and  am 
competent  even  to  suggest  changes."  The 
Foundation  carries  forward  a  threefold 
program,  he  pointed  out — patient  care, 
research,  and  professional  education. 
"Awareness  and  special  training  of 
physicians  and  nurses  now  allay  some  of 
the  most  serious  results  of  polio.  We 
have  made  great  strides  in  treatment, 
and  good  progress  in  research,  but  the 
disease  is  still  a  deep  mystery." 
The  Foundation's  forecast  for  the  1951 


polio  season,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Barrows 
to  a  Survey  editor  at  the  end  of  July, 
seems  at  this  writing  likely  to  be  borne 
out.  "We  fear  not  much  less  than  last 
year,"  as  Mr.  Barrows  stated  it,  "but 
this  would  be  a  great  improvement  over 
the  epidemic  of  1949." 

Mr.  Barrows  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  tremendous  volunteer  service 
enlisted  by  the  local  chapters.  "That, 
and  the  organized  laboratory  research, 
represent  perhaps  our  greatest  strength 
in  the  fight  against  polio."  Mr.  Bar- 
rows and  his  associates  are  certain  that 
that  fight  eventually  will  end  in  vic- 
tory. The  new  director  likes  to  cite 
comparable  smallpox  figures.  In  1930, 
that  ancient  scourge  claimed  48,907  vic- 
tims in  the  United  States.  The  U.  S. 
Public  Health  year-end  summary  for 
1950  reported:  "Smallpox — 34  cases  for 
the  calendar  year."  His  friendly  face 
kindling  with  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Barrows 
said,  "Some  day  the  report  on  polio  will 
read  that  way,  too!" 

4-   •      4-         4 
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HREE    YEARS    AGO,    FOUR   WOMEN    FROM 

the  Logan  Square  section  of  Chicago 
asked  ALFRED  E.  RATH,  head  resi- 
dent of  Association  House  if  a  small 
group  of  parents  they  represented  might 
move  their  meeting  place  from  a  nearby 
playground  to  the  settlement  house.  Mr. 
Rath,  whose  easygoing  manner  has  in- 
spired the  confidence  of  many  troubled 
neighbors,  found  himself  involved  in  yet 
another  distressing  communijy  problem. 

The  central  interest  of  these  parents 
was  that  all  had  children  classified  as 
"uneducable."  The  schools  would  not 
take  them  into  classes  for  retarded  chil- 
dren. The  state  institutions  were 
crowded  and  many  parents  feared  their 
children  would  not  be  happy  in  them. 
No  alternative  existed,  it  seemed,  except 
to  keep  these  physically  normal  but 
mentally  deficient  children  at  home, 
where  their  presence  created  psychologi- 
cal hazards  for  other  members  of  the 
family. 

"We  want  to  start  a  school  of  our 
own,"  they  told  the  head  worker  when 
he  came  on  invitation  to  their  first  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Rath  had  no  experience  in 
this  field,  yet  his  years  of  work  as  a 
neighborhood  leader  helped  him  recog- 
nize the  group's  common  feeling  of 
desperation.  Few  of  the  parents  were 
able  to  accept  the  mental  limitations  of 
their  offspring.  Most  were  burdened 
with  feelings  of  guilt. 

Mr.  Rath  persuaded  the  group  to 
postpone  their  effort.  Meanwhile,  he 
helped  them  to  talk  out  their  difficulties 


together  and,  gradually,  to  abandon  their 
grim  sessions  of  protest  over  the  peculiar 
misfortunes  of  their  children.  Once  they 
had  learned  to  relax,  even  to  enjoy 
game  sessions  after  their  meetings,  he 
brought  in  as  guest  speakers  experts 
from  Chicago's  hospitals  and  social 
agencies.  With  this  help,  the  parents 
were  able  to  face  the  realities  of  their 
children's  limitations  and  plan  their 
school  accordingly. 

This  fall  the  Retarded  Children's  Edu- 
cational Project  at  Association  House 
opens  its  fifth  half-yearly  session.  The 
parents  themselves,  helped  by  the  local 
Lion's  Club,  have  been  responsible  for 
the  school's  support  and  maintenance. 
Guided  by  Natalie  Perry,  a  licensed 
teacher  with  experience  in  this  field, 
the  children— all  with  mental  ages  rang- 
ing from  three  to  five — have  learned 
self-care.  They  take  greater  interest  in 
their  personal  appearance  and  make  in- 
creasing use  of  speech. 

"Our  school,"  explains  Mr.  Rath,  "is 
operated  as  much  to  help  the  parents 
as  to  train  their  children."  While  some 
assist  with  the  classes,  others  watch  the 
progress  of  their  children  through  a 
one-way  screen.  Group  discussions  have 
continued.  New  parents  who  join  are 
helped  by  the  others  to  come  to  a  more 
objective  understanding  of  their  chil- 
dren and  the  physical,  psychological, 
and  interpersonal  aspects  of  their  prob- 
lems. The  evening  meetings  are  now 
sociable  affairs  with  the  fathers — hereto- 
fore reluctant  to  join — taking  the  lead. 

As  news  of  the  project  has  spread, 
hundreds  of  parents  whose  children  are 
found  too  much  retarded  for  the  pub- 
lic school  program  have  come  from  other 
parts  of  Chicago  to  find  help.  Since 
1949,  Mr.  Rath  and  his  group  have 
helped  parents  with  "uneducable"  chil- 
dren to  form  organizations  in  several 
neighboring  cities,  thus  furthering  what 
has  become  a  national  movement. 

Mr.  Rath  calls  this  school  project  "a 
clinic,  a  proving  ground  for  techniques." 
Eventually,  he  says,  state  programs  for 
retarded  children  must  be  broadened  to 
provide  training  and  care  for  these  "un- 
educables."  The  problem  is  too  large 
for  a  private  organization  to  handle  ade- 
quately. His  Logan  Square  settlement 
has  taken  a  hand  in  promising  legisla- 
tion that  would  bring  this  about  in 
Illinois. 

Whatever  program  for  "uneducable" 
children  is  worked  out,  however,  Mr. 
Rath  thinks  the  experience  at  Associa- 
tion House  has  proved  beyond  doubt 
the  necessity  of  making  parents  full  par- 
ticipants. 
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A  Billion  Dollar  Industry 


THE  LOBBYISTS:  The  Art  and  Business 
of  Influencing  Lawmakers,  by  Karl 
Schriftgiesser.  Little,  Brown.  #3.50 

ONE  MAJOR  BARRIER  TO  THE  REGULA- 
tion  of  lobbying  is  that  no  one 
has  devised  a  pat  formula  for  separat- 
ing the  so-called  "good"  lobbyists  from 
the  "bad."  There  is,  unfortunately,  no 
simple  rule  of  thumb. 

The  late  Senator  Clyde  Reed  cynically 
remarked,  "A  lobbyist  is  anyone  who 
opposes  legislation  I  want.  A  patriot 
is  anyone  who  supports  me."  And  too 
much  thinking  and  writing  is  geared  to 
this  attitude.  This  is  not  true  of  Karl 
Schriftgiesser  as  he  tells  the  story  from 
the  efforts  to  influence  British  Colonial 
governors  and  the  "brace  of  Adams"  as 
they  drove  to  Philadelphia  for  the  First 
Continental  Congress,  through  to  the 
Buchanan  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions earlier  this  year.  (See  "Lobbyists 
at  Work,"  by  Hillier  Krieghbaum,  The 
Survey,  February  1951.) 

On  the  first  page  of  his  first  chapter, 
Mr.  Schriftgiesser  sets  the  tone  for  his 
historical  study.  He  says: 

"At  its  highest  level,  which  it  attains 
more  often  than  is  perhaps  generally 
realized,  lobbying  is  a  positive  good.  At 
its  common  level,  if  it  is  not  closely 
watched,  it  is  more  often  than  not  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  representative 
government.  When  it  falls  to  its  lowest 
level,  as  it  has  often  done  in  our  time, 
it  is  morally  indefensible  and  a  crimi- 
nal offense  against  the  people." 


I— IIKE     THE     MAJORITY     OF     THE     RECENT 

Buchanan  Committee  investigators,  Mr. 
Schriftgiesser  favors  full  publicity  of 
lobbyists'  names,  goals,  and  backers.  He 
calls  "soundest"  the  committee  sugges- 
tion that  "the  Senate  and  the  House 
designate  standing  subcommittees  to  pro- 
vide for  continuous  analysis  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  Lobby  Act  filings."  .This 


HILLIER  KRIEGHBAUM 

would  effectuate  the  provisions  for  pub- 
licity about  lobbyists  and  their  back- 
grounds. 

Like  the  political  scientists  who  have 
spent  much  of  their  careers  examining 
the  "present  system  of  pressure  politics," 
he  concludes  that  considerable  good 
might  come  from  stronger  political  par- 
ties and  effective  party  discipline.  But 
he  realistically  presents  the  dilemma  in 
this  frequently-advanced  solution. 

"We  have  shown  time  and  again 
that  it  is  when  party  leadership  and 
party  responsibility  are  weakest  that  the 
lobbies  are  strongest  and  get  away  with 
the  most,"  he  writes  in  a  discussion  of 
the  Buchanan  Committee  recommenda- 
tions and  findings. 

"Strong  party  platforms  and  programs 
and  a  determination  to  carry  them  out 
through  disciplined  party  action,  with 
the  parties  making  up  their  minds  about 
the  problems  of  the  day  and  then  living 
up  to  their  commitments,  would  weaken 
the  threat  of  government  by  pressure. 
Whether  such  party  discipline  is  attain- 
able in  this  country  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  answered  offhand,  but  the 
need  for  it  has  been  obvious  in  recent 
years.  (The  Republican-Dixiecrat  coali- 
tion is  an  instance  of  party  weakness 
which  has  allowed  freer  play  for  pres- 
sure groups  whose  activities  might  have 


been  checked  if  a  strong  Democratic 
Party,  driving  cohesively  towards  defi- 
nite goals  under  determined  leadership, 
had  been  in  existence.)" 


1      OUR    CHAPTERS    ARE    DEVOTED    TO    FOUR 

recent  case  histories  in  lobbying.  They 
illustrate  many  of  the  techniques  used 
in  the  battles  for  legislative  votes.  These 
four  examples  are  the  activities  of  the 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education;  dis- 
tribution of  millions  of  copies  of  John 
T.  Flynn's  anti-New  Deal  "The  Road 
Ahead";  the  battle  over  extension  of 
rent  control  and  enactment  of  public 
housing  legislation  between  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
and  labor  and  other  "people's"  lobbies; 
and  the  "revolt  of  the  scientists"  which 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  with  civilian  con- 
trol of  this  huge  government  monopoly. 

Possibly  most  useful  is  the  chapter 
dealing  with  atomic  energy.  Here  Mr. 
Schriftgiesser  ventures  into  more  pre- 
dictions of  future  action  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  his  book.  He  argues  that  "the 
future  existence  of  the  United  States 
and  even  the  whole  world  is  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  outcome  of  atomic 
energy  control  than  upon  any  other 
single  factor,  political,  economic,  social, 
or  scientific." 

He  explains  that  business  interests  in 
1946  failed  to  appreciate  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  what  two  other  historians 
call  the  establishment  "in  the  midst  of 
our  privately  controlled  economy  [of] 
a  socialist  island  with  undefined  and 
possibly  expanding  frontiers."  He  an- 
ticipates that  business  will  mobilize  its 
most  persuasive  and  expensive  resources 
"to  abrogate  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 
which  was  lobbied  through  Congress 
for  the  people  and  by  the  people  to 
prevent  forever  the  private  control  of 
atomic  energy,  which  is  of  the  people." 
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Mr.  Schriftgiesser  is  particularly  dubi- 
ous of  the  "forever"  angle  of  that  effort 
and  he  includes  this  warning: 

"The  gap  between  amateur  and  ex- 
pert thinking  in  this  complex  and 
esoteric  field  is  still  enormous  —  and 
necessarily  so,  in  spite  of  all  the  educa- 
tion we  have  been  subjected  to  in  the 
last  few  years. 

"The  ordinary  citizen  and  the  expert 
had  better  get  together  soon  and  close 
this  gap  if  atomic  energy,  which  was 
brought  to  penultimate  perfection  only 
through  the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
the  ordinary  citizens'  dollars,  is  not  to 
be  stolen  from  them.  The  lobbies  are 
already  at  work." 

Mr.  Schriftgiesser,  who  knows  first 
hand  about  lobbyists  from  his  own  ex- 
periences as  a  newspaper  columnist  in 
Washington,  is,  in  the  main,  strictly 
factual  in  his  panorama  of  how  lobbying 
has  grown  into  a  billion  dollar  industry 
and  an  art  which  requires  subtle 
manipulation  of  opinion  in  congress- 
men's home  districts.  In  fact,  he  has 
adhered  so  meticulously  to  his  self-im- 
posed restriction  against  a  sensational 
exposure  of  the  "pressure  boys"  that  his 
volume  may  fail  to  obtain  the  large 
audience  that  it  deserves. 

The  author  indulges  only  infrequently 
in  lapses  into  righteous  indignation  over 
particularly  shocking  evidence  of  politi- 
cal corruption  fostered  by  lobbyists.  He 
refers  to  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government  and  the  National 
Economic  Council  as  "two  organizations 
which,  without  any  exaggeration,  can 
be  called  a  part  of  the  latent  fascist 


element    that    only    the    ostrich    would 
deny  exists  in  the  United  States." 

He  also  lapses  from  his  usual  objec- 
tivity to  give  his  own  evaluation  of  the 
most  recent  lobbying  inquiry. 


W, 


HILE        PRAISING        THE        BUCHANAN 

Committee  for  not  engaging  in  a  sensa- 
tional witch  hunt  to  grab  headlines,  Mr. 
Schriftgiesser  does  speculate  that  if  the 
group  had  "hit  a  little  harder,  it  would 
have  commanded  even  more  respect  than 
it  did."  And  he  concludes  that  major 
inquiries  affecting  the  general  welfare 
might  better  be  turned  over  to  an  in- 
dependent outside  agency,  such  as  is 
provided  in  New  York  State's  Moreland 
Act  or  in  Great  Britain's  Tribunal  of 
Inquiry  Act. 

The  author  concedes  the  Republicans' 
angry  charge  that  the  democratic  ma- 
jority played  "politics."  So  did  the 
minority,  he  adds,  possibly  even  more 
violently.  He  wonders  that  even  more 
"politics"  was  not  involved  since  both 
sides  were  made  up  of  "politicians  con- 
ducting an  investigation  in  an  election 
year." 

A  carefully  documented  research  pro- 
duction, the  book  includes  eight  and  a 
half  pages  of  citations  to  quotations  and 
paraphrases  in  the  text  plus  a  selected 
bibliography  of  nine  pages  and  a  three- 
page  appendix. 


— Mr,  Krieghbaum,  associate  Professor 
of  Journalism  at  New  Yor^  University, 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington staff  of  the  United  Press. 


Other  Recent  Books 


iE  ART  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  by 
Ordway  Tead.  McGraw-Hill.  #3.75 

AS  HUMAN  INSTITUTIONS  GROW  IN 
size  and  complexity,  the  problems 
of  the  administrator  become  more  dif- 
ficult, and  the  results  of  administration 
become  more  important  to  society.  The 
possibility  of  increasing  our  strength 
for  military  purposes  without  seriously 
impairing  our  living  standards  depends 
upon  improved  administration  as  well 
as  technological  advances.  This  book 
considers  whether  we  can  accomplish 
these  ends  without  moving  to  an  au- 
thoritarian or  a  totalitarian  society. 

The  topic  is  timely,  and  the  author's 
treatment  exhilarating.  He  views  broad- 
gauged  administration  as  a  means  of 
attaining  both  efficiency  and  democracy 


in  industrial  practice.  He  envisages  im- 
proved understanding  and  greater  effec- 
tiveness of  administration  under  the  con- 
ditions and  challenges  of  American  life, 
and  the  contribution  by  administrators 
to  productive  democratic  living  in  a 
technological  society.  While  saying  that 
administration  may  be  "a  definite  frag- 
ment of  human  creativity  ...  in  good 
associated  performance  and  achieve- 
ment," at  the  same  time,  he  recognizes 
that  it  may  be  a  social  liability  if  it  is 
rigid  and  domineering. 

The  theme  of  the  book  necessitates  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  in  action.  The  author 
states,  "Democracy  is  the  ordering  of 
a  given  society  in  order  to  control  per- 
sonal power  in  the  interests  of  freedom, 
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THE   HEALTH 
OF  THE  MIND 

What  is  the  psychological  make- 
up of  modern  man?  What  are 
the  problems  resulting  from  his 
behavior  patterns?  Why  is 
mental  health  as  important  as 
physical  well-being? 

These  are  questions  which  Dr. 
Rees  explains  with  scientific 
accuracy  in  terms  of  sound 
common  sense  which  will  be 
understandable  to  every  lay- 
man. His  book  concerns  the 
principles  of  psychology  and  the 
knowledge  they  have  contrib- 
uted to  our  insight  into  the 
working  of  the  human  mind. 

Dr.  Rees  emphasizes  that  men- 
tal health  is  the  concern  of 
every  man  and  woman.  It  en- 
ters into  every  ordinary  rela- 
tionship between  individuals, 
and  into  every  phase  of  hu- 
man conduct.  In  The  Health 
of  the  Mind  the  reader  will  find 
fresh  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  his  problems.  It 
is  a  book  that  is  as  important 
and  illuminating  in  its  field  as 
The  Mature  Mind — a  book  that 
you  will  find  equally  helpful. 

52.75  at  all  books/ores 

"Books  that  Live  in  Psychiatry" 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Company 
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A   cross-section  of 

the  Soviet  citizen  and 

what  he  thinks 


^SOVIETS 
ATTITUDES 
1TOWARDI 
AUTHORITY 


By  MARGARET  MEAD 

•  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
citizen — in  his  varied  roles  of  parent, 
worker,  soldier,  citizen — toward  those 
forces  that  control  his  life?  Specialists  of 
the  Rand  Corporation,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  world-famous  anthropologist, 
Margaret  Mead,  give  a  comprehensive 
and  objective  answer  derived  from  re- 
search in  Soviet  newspapers,  movies, 
records,  Party  Congresses,  and  inter- 
views. SOVIET  ATTITUDES  presents  a 
contemporary  understanding  of  the  com- 
plex Soviet  character,  and  provides  a 
sound  basis  for  predicting  future  devel- 
opments in  Russia. 

At  all  bookstores  $4.00 

McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  Company.  Inc. 
330  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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and,  by  the  same  token,  to  channel  per- 
sonal power  in  the  interests  of  public 
service." 

Against  the  background  of  psycho- 
logical findings  as  to  human  nature  in 
action,  and  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  acceptance  of  organization  aims, 
the  discussion  proceeds  to  analysis  of 
the  substance  of  administration.  The 
contrast  of  the  wholesome  will-to-power 
and  the  pathological  lust  for  power  is 
nicely  examined.  The  treatment  of  the 
personnel  aspects  of  administration  is 
comprehensive  and  realistic  without  get- 
ting into  techniques.  Collective  co- 
operation is  viewed  as  centering  atten- 
tion of  management  and  the  rank  and 
file  "on  the  progressive  improvement  of 
any  and  all  phases  of  operation  look- 
ing to  the  increasing  productivity  of  the 
entire  enterprise."  The  conditions  for 
such  collective  cooperation  are  thought- 
fully treated.  In  considering  the  process 
of  coordination,  the  author  discusses 
both  its  structuring  and  the  psychologi- 
cal aspects  and  importance  of  attitudes 
and  intentions.  Administration  is  viewed 
as  an  educational  process,  and  the 
maxim  stated  that,  "every  administra- 
tive contact  should  help  advance  the 
learning,  the  understanding,  and  the 
concurrence  of  those  being  dealt  with." 

The  book  is  neither  a  manual  on  ad- 
ministration nor  a  compilation  of  re- 
search. While  it  draws  on  research  in 
the  social  sciences,  it  is,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, a  study  of  values.  It  should  be 
particularly  helpful  to  the  complacent 
administrator.  One  would  wish  for 
more  in  the  way  of  concrete  illustra- 
tions, primarily  to  make  the  book  more 
popular  reading  among  median  ad- 
ministrators on  the  Flesch  scale.  While 
this  volume  is  primarily  directed  to  ad- 
ministration in  industry,  it  has  equal 
application  to  administration  in  govern- 
ment and  in  large  voluntary  nonprofit 
organizations.  We  cannot  dodge  the 
problems  of  administration  in  a  mass- 
production  economy,  and  we  need  the 
perspective  on  the  process  that  Ordway 
Tead  gives  us.  ALBERT  H.  ARONSON 
Director,  State  Merit  System  Services 
Federal  Security  Agency 

ECONOMIC  RESOURCES  AND  POLI- 
CIES OF  THE  SOUTH,  by  Calvin  B. 
Hoover  and  B.  U.  Ratchford.  Macmillan. 
$5.50 

THE  SOUTH  OF  THIS  BOOK,  THIRTEEN 
states,  has  about  28  percent  of  the 
United  States  land  area  and  about  28 
percent  of  the  population.  The  total 
income  payments  in  the  South  in  1948 
were  19.2  percent  and  the  federal  tax 
collections  16  percent  of  the  national 


total.  "The  principal  economic  prob- 
lem facing  the  region,"  the  authors 
write,  "and  the  central  theme  of  this 
study,  is  the  problem  of  how  that  in- 
come can  be  raised — effectively,  sub- 
stantially, and  permanently." 

The  total  income  payments  in  the 
South  in  1929  were  only  15  percent, 
however.  Per  capita  income  rose  from 
47  percent  of  the  non-southern  average 
in  1929  to  65  percent  in  1948.  In- 
dividual income  taxes  paid  in  the  South 
rose  from  111 5  mil- 
lion to  $2,828  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of 
2,459  percent  com- 
pared with  an  in- 
crease of  2,096  per- 
cent outside  the 
South.  These  figures 
are  given  out  of  con- 
text in  this  review; 
the  authors  qualify  and  explain  them. 
The  conclusion  they  reach,  nevertheless, 
is  that  the  South  made  substantial  gains 
in  income  between  1929  and  1948. 

Another  conclusion  that  the  authors 
reach  is  that,  "If  existing  assets  are 
used  intelligently  and  if  the  natural  ad- 
vantages are  exploited  fully  the  South 
should  be  able  to  bring  its  income  up 
more  nearly  to  the  national  average." 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book,  suggested 
by  the  National  Planning  Association  of 
the  South  and  prepared  as  one  of  its  re- 
search projects,  to  gather  together  basic 
data  concerning  the  economic  resources 
of  the  South,  analyze  them,  and  study 
the  alternative  economic  policies  for  the 
South.  This  purpose,  ambitious  as  it 
is,  has  been  as  well  accomplished  as 
seventeen  chapters,  ninety-six  charts,  and 
almost  five  hundred  pages  permit.  The 
South  knows  more  about  itself  than 
any  other  region  in  the  country.  This 
book  adds  to  that  knowledge. 

Calvin  B.  Hoover,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity, is  director  of  research  for 
NPA's  Committee  of  the  South.  B.  U. 
Ratchford  is  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Duke  and  Hoover's  close  collaborator. 
The  National  Planning  Association's 
Committee  of  the  South,  organized  in 
1946,  is  composed  of  fifty-five  southern- 
ers— leaders  in  agriculture,  business,  la- 
bor, and  education.  A  number  of  re- 
search projects  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee has  been  completed  and  published 
and  the  results  of  this  research  are  a  fac- 
tor in  the  South's  economic  progress. 

Hoover  and  Ratchford  leave  apologists 
little  ground  for  excusing  the  South's 
relative  income  position  —  at  least  no 
solid  economic  ground.  In  a  chapter 
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entitled  "Barriers  to  the  Economic  De- 
velopment of  the  South,"  they  conclude, 
after  analysis,  that  there  are  no  inherent 
barriers — not  even  freight  rates  or  ab- 
sentee ownership  or  labor  inefficiency. 
There  are  difficulties,  of  course,  such  as 
the  large  number  of  people  in  non-pro- 
ductive age  groups  and  the  lag  in  man- 
agement and  technical  training  facilities. 
But  these  can  be  overcome  by  imagina- 
tion, initiative,  and  persistence — and  the 
avoidance  of  restrictive  government 
controls. 

The  spirit  of  the  book  reflects  the 
spirit  in  the  South  today — and  a  re- 
markable thing  it  is  for  a  piece  of  eco- 
nomic analysis  to  succeed  in  mirroring 
the  spirit.  Careful  presentations  of  pub- 
lic finance,  natural  resources,  agriculture, 
industrial  development,  labor,  and  in- 
ternational trade  deal  not  only  with 
policy;  they  present  ideas  for  program. 

The  book  covers  a  very  broad  area, 
and  it  is  also  a  gold  mine  of  data  gath- 
ered from  dozens  of  statistical  series, 
reports,  books,  and  periodicals.  The 
book's  weakness  for  some  may  be  that 
it  covers  too  much  territory  to  answer 
all  questions  on  the  numerous  policy 
problems  to  which  answers  are  sug- 
gested. It  presents  a  consistent  point  of 
view,  however,  and  for  its  purpose 
that  accomplishment  should  be  adequate. 
GEORGE  F.  GANT 

Consultant  for   Graduate  Programs 
Board  of  Control  for  Southern  Regional 
Education,  Atlanta 


YOUR  BEST  FRIENDS  ARE  YOUR 
CHILDREN:  A  Guide  to  the  Enjoyment 
of  Parenthood,  by  Agnes  E.  Benedict 
and  Adele  Franklin.  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts.  #3 

THESE  WELL-ADJUSTED  CHILDREN, 
by  Grace  Langdon  and  Irving  W.  Stout. 
John  Day.  #3.75 

WHAT  MAKES  FOR  GOOD  CHILD-PARENT 
relationships?  This  is  the  com- 
mon theme  of  two  books  whose  in- 
dividual approaches  and  use  of  ma- 
terial are  quite  different.  In  "Your 
Best  Friends  Are  Your  Children,"  Adele 
Franklin  and  the  late  Agnes  E.  Bene- 
dict are  writing  for  parents  troubled  by 
varied  and  often  conflicting  advice  on 
child-rearing.  Drawing  upon  experi- 
ence, the  educators  try  to  meet  this 
upsurging  of  anxiety  by  helping  parents 
to  acquire  more  understanding  of  them- 
selves as  persons,  of  the  natural  needs 
of  children,  and  of  the  countless  oppor- 
tunities they  have  to  build  warm,  posi- 
tive relationships  together. 

The  book  shows  a  generally  good  per- 
spective  on   the   complexity   of   parent- 


hood today,  particularly  as  it  applies  to 
urban,  middle-class  living.  In  easy, 
comfortable  language,  it  deals  with  chil- 
dren's needs  in  school  and  at  home,  in 
sharing  family  planning  experiences,  and 
in  meeting  emergencies  and  troubles.  It 
tries  to  elucidate  to  parents  almost  every 
aspect  of  experience  which  children  ordi- 
narily have  as  they  grow  up. 

In  so  large  an  undertaking,  it  is  un- 
derstandable if  the  presentation  some- 
times takes  on  a  didactic  flavor  ("You 
must — ")  or  if  the  recommendations 
of  what  parents  may  do  to  improve  a 
relationship  occasionally  seem  more 
closely  allied  to  the  desirable  goal  and 
the  conscious  level  of  effort  than  to  what 
may  be  expected  realistically  from  a 
parent  whose  behavior  pattern  has  been 
established  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
most  important  point  is  made  often  and 
with  clarity:  the  soundness  of  child 
growth  is  dependent  upon  parental  love. 
Love  underlies  friendship.  And,  parents 
who  want  the  friendship  of  their  chil- 
dren, need  to  be  able  to  give  it  to  them, 
unqualifiedly  and  in  ways  which  are 
most  meaningful. 

GOING      DIRECTLY     TO     PARENTS     THEM- 

selves  as  a  research  source,  the  authors 
of  "These  Well- Adjusted  Children"  have 
come  up  with  much  the  same  conclu- 
sion. This  unique  book  by  Grace  Lang- 
don and  Irving  W.  Stout,  culminates  a 
two-year  study  of  158  "well-adjusted" 
children  from  the  Milwaukee  area  and 
103  from  New  York,  to  determine  from 
their  parents:  "What  in  the  home  life 
accounts  for  your  child's  good  adjust- 
ment?" 

The  equivocal  term  of  "well  ad- 
justed" was  used  to  designate  children 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years, 
each  of  whom  was  selected  by  principals 
and  teachers  as  successful  in  eight  areas: 
being  able  to  play  well  with  children; 
appearing  to  be  happy;  having  reason- 
able control  over  his  emotions;  being 
dependable;  achieving  somewhere  near 
his  capacity;  being  able  to  think  for 
himself;  being  kind  and  helpful  to 
teachers  and  classmates;  being  liked  and 
respected  by  his  peers. 

A  description  of  the  study  indicates  a 
wide  range  in  the  intelligence  and  abili- 
ties of  the  children,  although  none  was 
below  average.  Socio-economic,  religious, 
and  educational  backgrounds  of  the 
families  were  highly  diversified.  The 
parents'  attitudes  about  how  to  bring  up 
their  children  varied  accordingly.  Their 
thousands  of  lively  quotations  present  a 
colorful  motley  of  feelings  and  ideas 
naturally  expressed  and  often  highly  un- 
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orthodox.  One  outstanding  characteris- 
tic underlies  all  the  parents'  answers, 
however — an  affectionate,  respectful  ap- 
preciation of  their  children,  with  em- 
phasis on  their  good  points  and  under- 
standing of  their  weaknesses. 

This  book's  salient  value  is  in  the  re- 
assurance it  gives  parents  and  those  who 
work  with  children  that  there  need  be  no 
one  way  to  bring  up  a  child.  Apparently 
children  can  take  strength  from  many 
kinds  of  homes  and  parental  standards. 
They  can  adjust  well  to  families  large  or 
small,  rich  or  poor,  intact  or  separated, 
provided  the  adults  nearest  to  them  are 
loving  and  consistent. 

EVELYN  ADLERBLUM 
School  of  Education 
New  Yorl^  University 

DEFENSE  WITHOUT  INFLATION,  by 
Albert  G.  Hart.  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 
# 

THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF 
studies  which  the  Twentieth  Centu- 
ry Fund  is  sponsoring  on  how  we  can 
best  maintain  an  effective  civilian 
economy  at  this  time  when  a  large  mili- 
tary effort  is  necessary  for  our  survival. 
In  this  little  book,  Professor  Hart  of 
Columbia  University  presents  an  analysis 
of  the  inflationary  situation  and  ap- 
praises all  possible  methods  of  dealing 
with  this  problem.  This  is  followed  by 
a  program  for  action  formulated  by  the 
Fund's  Committee  on  Economic  Sta- 
bilization, of  which  Prof.  John  Maurice 
Clark,  also  of  Columbia,  is  the  chair- 
man. Both  the  principal  author  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  rank  among 
the  country's  foremost  specialists  in  the 
problems  of  economic  stabilization. 

Their  combined  efforts  have  resulted 
in  the  best  extant  treatment  of  the  in- 
flation problem  which  now  confronts 
the  country  and  in  a  program  for  action 
which  will  generally  be  approved  by 
economists. 

In  a  time  of  the  diversion  of  much 
of  our  production  to  military  use,  the 
available  output  is  not  large  enough  to 
satisfy  all  the  demands  of  government, 
civilian  consumers,  and  private  invest- 
ors. Ruinous  price  increases  ate  inevit- 
able unless  the  government  decides  how 
much  each  shall  get.  Anything  more 
than  a  slow  and  moderate  increase  in 
prices  operates  to  weaken  our  economy 
and  to  make  our  military  efforts  less 
effective. 

Both  Professor  Hart  and  the  commit- 
tee reject  the  view,  popular  among  busi- 
nessmen, that  the  problems  of  inflation 
can  be  solved  by  increased  production. 
Increased  output  normally  requires  ex- 


tra input.  By  diverting  more  materials 
to  expansion  of  facilities  and  military 
production,  increased  production  adds 
to  the  inflationary  pressures.  It  is  only 
when  we  are  over  the  mobilization 
hump,  so  that  part  of  our  munitions 
industries  can  be  returned  to  consumer 
uses,  that  increased  production  will  help 
to  check  inflation. 

In  the  present  situation  major  re- 
sponsibility for  controlling  inflation  rests 
upon  government.  While  accepting  price 
and  wage  controls  as  necessary,  the  au- 
thors stress  that  they  will  fail  unless 
there  is  a  spirit  of  compliance  plus  ade- 
quate enforcement  machinery.  They 
recognize  that  besides  price  and  wage 
controls,  we  must  have  such  other  direct 
controls  as  allocation  of  scarce  materials 
and  limited  consumer  rationing.  Like 
most  economists,  however,  they  place 
their  greatest  reliance  in  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary measures  to  drain  off  excess  pur- 
chasing power,  among  them  the  prompt 
increase  of  income  and  excise  taxes; 
anti-inflationary  operations  of  the  fed- 
eral reserve  system;  and  with  President 
Truman,  strengthening  the  social  se- 
curity program. 

The  Committee  concludes  with  an 
appeal  to  our  great  interest  groups  to 
put  the  nation's  welfare  above  group 
gains.  We  cannot  check  inflation  when 
each  group  seeks  to  enlarge  its  money 
income  to  match  increases  secured  by 
others.  We  can  attain  stabilization  only 
through  "reciprocal  willingness  to  sac- 
rifice." We  must  apply  controls  to  every- 
body, as  fairly  and  equally  as  possible, 
but  in  this  time  of  peril  we  can  do  so 
only  when  selfish  interests  are  subordin- 
ated to  the  general  good. 

EDWIN  E.  WITTE 

Chairman,  Department  of  Economics, 
University  of  Wisconsin 

THE  SCHOOL  IN  AMERICAN  CUL- 
TURE, by  Margaret  Mead.  Harvard 
University  Press.  #1.50 

PE  MODERN  WORLD  NEEDS  "A  TOTALLY 
new  kind  of  teaching — a  teaching 
of  readiness  to  use  unknown  ways  to 
solve  unknown  problems.  .  .  .  We  need 
to  teach  our  students  how  to  think, 
when  you,  don't  know  what  method  to 
use,  about  a  problem  which  is  not  yet 
formulated.  So  if  we,  who  live  now, 
can  fully  realize  and  incorporate  into 
our  every  teaching  word  and  gesture 
our  parlous  state,  we  will,  as  we  transmit 
it  to  our  pupils  and  students  give  them 
just  the  freedom,  just  the  sense  of  an 
unguessed-at  process  which  nevertheless 
must  be  found,  which  if  they  incorporate 
it,  should  equip  them  as  no  generation 
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has  ever  been  equipped  to  make  the 
new  inventions  which  are  necessary  for 
a  new  world." 

Thus  Margaret  Mead  in  the  1950 
Inglis  Lecture  at  Harvard  University 
puts  her  finger  on  the  major  need  in 
American  education  today.  What  is 
the  technique,  what  is  the  unguessed-at 
process,  and  how  has  this  need  evolved 
in  our  culture? 

As  characteristic  of  American  culture, 
she  describes  three  school  images:  the 


little  red  schoolhouse,  the  academy,  and 
the  city  school.  The  little  red  school- 
house  stands  as  a  symbol  of  a  stable, 
democratic,  slowly  changing  American 
world.  The  academy  like  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  envisioned  the  future  in 
terms  of  the  past  and  preserved,  through 
study  of  the  classics,  our  European  heri- 
tage. 

The  third  school  image — the  city 
school — teaches  the  mixed  races  of  chil- 
dren in  its  crowded  classrooms  to  re- 
ject their  background  and  pushes  them 
en  masse  into  an  unpredictable  future. 
The  resulting  conflict  between  the  school 
oriented  to  the  past  and  the  school 
oriented  to  the  future  today  more  than 
ever  is  affecting  organization,  curricula, 
teacher  status,  and  community  relation- 
ships. 

To  show  the  evolving  role  of  the 
teacher,  Miss  Mead  compares  and  con- 
trasts the  relationships  between  the 
generations  in  homogeneous  primitive 
cultures.  Children  raised  by  their  grand- 
parents, characteristic  of  certain  North 
American  Plains  Indians,  tend  to  be 
conservatives  and  not  to  welcome 
change.  Children  reared  by  older 
brothers  and  sisters  as  in  Bali  live  longer 
in  the  child's  world,  are  permitted  to 
be  themselves,  and  learn  from  someone 
still  a  child.  To  them  the  present  is 
important;  the  past  and  the  future  are 
equally  unimportant.  The  typical  rela- 
tionship is  found  in  our  middle  class 
culture  where  children  are  reared  by 
their  own  parents.  These  children  grow 
up  faster  and  are  alert  and  ready  to 
face  a  new,  uncharted  world  in  a  thor- 
oughly learned  and  charted  way. 

The  American  teacher  today,  says 
Miss  Mead,  must  be  a  synthesis  of  these 
three  generation  positions:  the  grand- 
parent who  has  seen  the  whole  of  life, 


the  parent  who  is  living  it  day  by  day, 
and  the  child  who  is  the  custodian,  not 
of  the  future,  but  of  the  immediate 
past  and  the  present. 

To  equip  the  coming  generations  to 
make  the  new  inventions  necessary  for 
a  new  world,  Miss  Mead  believes  that 
teacher  education  must  develop  this 
synthesized  three-model  teacher  who  has 
"a  sense  of  an  unguessed-at  process"  and 
is  capable  of  functioning  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world  and  in  teaching  increas- 
ingly unpredictable  children.  She  sug- 
gests what  this  new  teacher  education 
must  be  but  points  out  that  as  she  writes 
her  suggestions  they  are  already  out  of 
date.  Hence  her  emphasis  upon  the 
process. 

Teacher  education  is  currently  experi- 
menting with  processes  called  coopera- 
tive interaction,  living  democratically, 
and  learning  the  workshop  way. 
Through  these  and  other  processes  still 
to  be  invented,  and  through  refined  liv- 
ing of  them  in  teacher  education  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  a  "reunder- 
standing  of  history  in  the  light  of  new 
knowledge  about  men  and  their  mo- 
tives" will  come,  that  "new  inventions 
in  which  the  learner  may  be  left  free  to 
integrate  all  through  life  each  new  ex- 
perience" will  be  made,  and  that  "aware- 
ness of  self  as  a  continuing  part  of  the 
personality  into  adulthood  and  old  age" 
will  be  kept  alive.  Then  perhaps  the 
school  in  American  culture  may  become 
fit  to  assume  its  modern  role — a  teach- 
ing of  readiness  to  use  unknown  ways 
to  solve  unknown  problems — because  its 
teachers  have  learned  the  process. 

FRANCES  MAYFARTH 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
New  Yor^  University 


WHAT  THE  JEWS  BELIEVE,  by  Philip 
S.  Bernstein.  Farrar,  Straus  and  Young. 
#1.25 


DO    JEWS,     HERE    AND     NOW, 

believe?"  was  the  question  that 
Rabbi  Bernstein  sought  to  answer  in  this 
small  volume.  Originally  published  as 
a  feature  article  in  Life  magazine, 
"What  the  Jews  Believe"  evoked  con- 
siderable interest  among  people  of  all 
faiths  which  led  to  its  reissue  as  a 
book.  The  author  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  expand  the  essay, 
gaining  in  the  process  greater  clarity  and 
thoroughness. 

Compiling  the  basic  beliefs  of  Judaism 
is  no  easy  task,  for  the  Jews  do  not  pos- 
sess a  formal  catechism  nor  do  they 
have  a  universally  recognized  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  there  are  three  major  religious 
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THE  AMERICAN  MIDDLE  CLASSES 

By  C.  Wright  Mills 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology, 
Columbia  University 


A  nationally  known  expert  on 
the  American  middle  classes  pre- 
sents a  merciless  portrayal  of  this 
amorphous  social  bracket  in  20th- 
century  U.S.A.  Using  material 
drawn  from  case  histories  inter- 
spersed with  vivid  character 
sketches,  he  discovers,  explains 
and  analyzes  the  managers  and 
teachers,  secretaries  and  sales- 
girls, insurance  agents,  lawyers 
and  doctors  in  their  white  collar 
worlds. 

Who  are  the  new  middle  classes? 
What  is  their  security  and  where  are 
they  going? 

Who  are  the  intellectuals  and  what 
has  been  happening  to  them   in  the 
past  few  decades? 
What  is  the  personality  market? 
Why    is    the    white    collar    worker 
alienated  from  work  and  from  self? 
How   is   the   "managerial   demiurge" 
shaping  the  social  structure? 
What  are  the  bases  of  white  collar 
"prestige"? 

How  has  bureaucracy  usurped  ration- 
ality from  the  individual  man? 
What   is   the   psychological    meaning 
of  success  today? 

"Bold  in  plan,  economical  in  con- 
struction, incisive  in  analysis, 
sharp  and  witty  in  phrasing,  it 
is  a  book  that  will  have  to  be 
studied  before  we  can  make  our 
full  assessment  of  American 
civilization." 

—MAX  LERNER 

With  descriptive  bibliography. 
$5.00  at  all  bookstores 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 
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WHERE  TO  RETIRE 
ON  A  SMALL  INCOME 

can  stop  saying  "I  can't 
afford  to  retire" 

It  you  know  where  it  costs  less  to  live,  and  where 
you  can  earn  a  small  income  from  a  part-time  business 
or  job,  you  can  afford  to  retire  sooner,  even  now  perhaps. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  "Where  to  Retire  on  a 
Small  Income' '  is  that  every  town,  city,  or  region 
described  was  selected  because  it  offers  opportunities 
to  get  part-time  or  seasonal  jobs  or  to  open  a  part-time 
business. 

This  book  tells  you  where  are  the  best  places  in  the 
U.  8.  to  retire.  It  covers  Florida,  California,  New 
England,  the  South,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  etc.  It  also 
includes  Hawaii,  the  American  Virgin  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

With  this  book  you  learn: 
— wnere   living   costs,    rents,    and    real   estate   are   less 

(where  you  can  buy  a  farm  for  only  $25GO), 
• — where   you    can    live    inexpensively    on    an   island    far 

from  the  world,  yet  close  to  neighbors, 
— where  you  can  go  fishing  all  year  round,  where  you 

can  go  bunting,  boating,  swimming,  and  always  have 

a  good  time. 

— where  your  hobby  will  bring  you  an  income, 
— where  you  stand  the  best  chance  of  living  longer 

You'd  spend  months,  plus  hundreds  of  dollars 
If  you  searched  for  the  hundreds  of  facts  in  this 
book  by  traveling  around  the  country.  But  all 
these  facts  on  little  known  beauty  spots,  Amer- 
ica's favorite  retirement  areas,  and  many  un- 
discovered towns,  cities,  and  regions,  are  yours 
for  fust  $1. 

Sooner  or  later — now  or  in  years  to  come— you  will 
want  to  be  independent.  Order  today,  while  you  think 
of  it.  Money  bach,  of  course,  if  you're  not  satisfied. 

Don't  bother  writing  a  letter.  Simply  tear  out  ad. 
print  name  and  address,  and  mail  $1  bill  to  Harian 
Publications.  168  First  Are..  Greenlawn,  New  York, 


The  Official  Publications  of 

THE  MIDCENTURY  WHITE  HOUSE 

CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN 

AND  YOUTH 

The  Official  Conference  Proceedings 

clothbound,  $4.00  per  copy 
paperbound,  $2.00  per  copy 

Fact  Finding  Report:  A  Digest 

Single  copy,  $1.00 
10-24  copies,  90c  each 
25-99  copies,  80c  each 
100  copies,  75c  each 

A  Chart  Book 

Single  copy,  $1.00 
10-24  copies,  90c  each 
25-99  copies,  80c  each 
100  copies,  75c  each 

The  Conference  Platform 

Single  copy,  15c 
25-49  copies,  12%c  each 
50-999  copies,  lOc  each 
1,000  copies,  ll/2c  each 

The  Pledge  to  Children— A  Scroll 

16"  x  25",  heavy  paper,   50c  each 
12"  x  18%",  lighter  weight  paper, 
lOc  each 

A  complete  Library  of  all  five 
items,  $5.00 

Order  from 

Health  Publications  Institute,  Inc. 

216  N.  Dawson  Street 
Raleigh,  North   Carolina 


SPECIAL  ISSUES-BACK  NUMBERS 

Calling  America  Series.    30c  ea. 

Survey  Associates  Inc. 
112  E.  19  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


groupings  in  contemporary  Judaism — 
Orthodox,  Conservative,  and  Reform. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  significant  con- 
tributions of  the  author;  himself  a  re- 
form rabbi  and  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  he 
has  succeeded,  by  and  large,  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  some  of  the  beliefs  of  all 
shades  of  modern  Jewry  in  an  objective 
and  yet  sympathetic  manner.  In  the 
development  of  the  composite  faith  of 
the  Jew,  Rabbi  Bernstein  has  drawn  upon 
the  teachings  inherent  in  the  Jewish 
festivals.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  he  says, 
that  "one  can  learn  more  about  the 
mainsprings  of  the  Jew's  spirituality 
from  the  cycle  of  year-round  observances 
than  any  formal  statement  of  faith." 

The  book  enumerates  some  funda- 
mental differences  between  Christianity 
and  Judaism  in  a  forthright  and  un- 
equivocal manner  and  without  attempt- 
ing to  proclaim  the  superiority  of  either. 
Non-Jews  will  find  this  small  volume 
an  excellent  introduction  to  Judaism 
and  for  Jews  it  is  a  readable  and  com- 
pact summary.  However,  one  who  de- 
sires more  than  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  Jewish  beliefs  and  practices  will,  of 
necessity,  turn  to  other  sources. 

PHILIP  GOODMAN 
Director,  Jewish  Education 
Jewish    Center  Division 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board 


GROWING  IN  THE  OLDER  YEARS, 
edited  by  Wilma  Donahue  and  Clark 
Tibbitts.  University  of  Michigan  Press. 
$2.50 

IIS  IS  THE  THIRD  VOLUME  IN  A  NOTE- 

worthy  trilogy,  edited  by  Wilma 
Donahue  and  Clark  Tibbitts,  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  aging. 

These  volumes  have  made  widely 
available  the  material  developed  in  the 
field  of  gerontology  by  the  Institute  for 
Human  Development  and  the  Extension 
Service,  both  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. They  also  include  many  of  the 
papers  presented  by  national  leaders  in 
three  successive  summer  conferences  co- 
sponsored  by  these  two  organizations. 

This  book,  including  papers  from  the 
1950  conference,  as  it  explores  mainly 
medical  health,  mental  hygiene,  and 
education  in  the  later  years,  fully  lives 
up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  the  pre- 
ceding volumes.  In  1951  the  lecture-dis- 
cussion conferences  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  have  been  replaced  by  work- 
shops on  employment  in  later  maturity. 

The  preliminary  chapter  by  Clark 
Tibbitts  covers  "National  Aspects  of  an 
Aging  Population." 

Each  of  the  next  eleven  chapters  was 
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written  by  a  physician,  psychiatrist, 
educator,  psychologist  or  social  worker 
who  has  had  pioneering  administrative 
as  well  as  practical  experience  in  spe- 
cial programs  for  improving  the  health, 
adjustment,  education  of  older  people. 

The  need  for  research  and  for  simple 
experimentation  is  acknowledged  by 
contributors  who  report  progress  in  such 
fields  as  biological  processes  in  aging 
and  emotional  reactions. 

A  healthy  difference  of  opinion  ap- 
peared in  the  present  evaluation  and  the 
forecasting  of  advances  in  the  medical 
and  social  areas  of  research  in  aging. 

One  author  believes  that  "one  may 
justifiably  say  that  the  social  aspect  [of 
the  many  problems  presented  by  the 
chronic  diseases  of  the  aged]  is  a  mere 
stop  gap  to  give  medical  research  a 
chance  to  catch  up  with  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  prevent  the  changes  that 
occur  in  later  life."  But  another  author 
thinks  that  "medical  and  physical  re- 
search ...  is  already  recognized  as  hav- 
ing outpaced  social  research  .  .  .  [lead- 
ing to]  a  dangerous  imbalance  of 
knowledge.  Immediate  research  goals 
in  the  next  few  decades  will  accordingly 
be  aimed  at  accelerating  social  research, 
so  that  we  shall  not  continue  to  find 
ourselves  in  the  embarrassing  position 
of  prolonging  human  life  without  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  prolonged  use- 
fulness." 

The  desirability  of  cooperation  among 
professions  is  frequently  stressed.  An 
excellent  detailed  report  on  the  physical 
restoration  of  the  older  person  concludes 
that  "successful  physical  rehabilitation 
requires  complete  cooperation  of  a  team 
consisting  of  physical  therapists,  occu- 
pational therapists,  social  service  workers, 
vocational  counselors,  and  speech  thera- 
pists as  well  as  physicians." 

The  closing  chapter  by  Wilma  Dona- 
hue, "A  Mid-Century  Forecast,"  is  well- 
timed  and  challenging.  She  shows  her 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  diverse 
thinking  and  activities  related  to  geron- 
tology in  this  country  and  abroad.  More 
important,  she  has  been  able  to  identify 
concepts  and  trends  which  she  thinks 
will  reduce  the  confusion  and  improve 
the  planning  of  sound,  flexible  programs. 

Implicit  in  the  discussions,  but  pos- 
sibly not  stated  explicitly  enough  to 
guide  some  of  the  enthusiastic  converts 
to  this  "movement"  is  the  recognition  of 
the  necessity  to  construct  a  design  of 
living  wherein  there  will  be  full  and 
fair  utilization  of  the  resources  of  peo- 
ple of  all  ages.  This  will  require 
thoughtful  adjustments  with  compro- 
(Continued  on  page  446) 
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ALASKA 

OPPORTUNITIES   FOR 
SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Positions  now  available  for  professionally  qualified 
Social  Workers: 

Foster  Care  Consultant 

Consultation  and  supervisory  responsibilities  in 
development  of  foster  care  program.  Especially 
interesting*  to  experienced  worker  as  licensing  law 
just  enacted  by  Territorial  Legislature;  also  spe- 
cial appropriation  for  subsidized  receiving  homes. 
Opportunity  to  test  your  foster  care  skills,  and 
your  organizational  and  leadership  abilities. 

District  Representative,  Nome 

Interesting  friendly  people  ;  travel ;  adventure ; 
winters  similar  to  Minnesota;  comfortable  mod- 
ern living  quarters  in  Nome;  facilities  of  State- 
side towns;  daily  plane  connections  with  States. 
Administration  and  supervision  of  public  welfare 
programs  in  the  Second  Judicial  Division,  Arctic 
Circle,  Lower  Yukon,  and  Seward  Peninsula,  pri- 
marily Eskimo  Country. 

Child  Welfare  Workers 

Direct  services  to  families  and  children. 
Some  of  these  positions  should  appeal  especially  to 
men.     Wives  of  men  who  are  employed  will  find 
many  interesting  work  opportunities  in  other  pro- 
fessions   and    in    secretarial    positions.     Openings 
available  all  classifications  from  time  to  time. 
Beginning      salaries      start      from      $4,680.00      to 
$5,934.00   with  annual   increases.   Progressive  per- 
sonnel policies,  including  Staff  Conferences,  educa- 
tional leave,  and  30  work  days  annual  vacation. 
Alaska    Merit    System    provides    for    transfer    of 
comparable  Civil   Service   Status.     For  application 
blanks  and  information  write  via  airmail,  stating 
qualifications,  to 

ALASKA   DEPARTMENT   OF 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Box  2781  Juneau,  Alaska 


CASEWORKER  with  graduate  training  and 
experience,  for  private  Children's  Institution. 
Duties — intake,  child  study  and  counselling 
parents.  Salary  dependent  on  experience. 
Write  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kohl,  1921  Bever  Avenue, 
S.  E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


CASEWORKER.  Opening  for  experienced  grad- 
uate caseworker  ir.  established  multiple  service 
agency.  Limited  but  varied  case  load.  Pro- 
fessional supervision.  Salary  dependent  on 
training  and  experience.  Annual  increments 
based  on  evaluation.  Retirement  and  Social 
Security  Recently  revised  statement  person- 
nel policies  available  on  request.  Write  Rose- 
mary Antin,  Jewish  Social  Service,  291  State 
St.,  Albany  10,  N.  Y. 


EXECUTIVE.  With  full  experience  to  organize 
a  broad  development  program  for  national 
non-profit  organization  engaged  in  social  re- 
search located  in  Chicago.  Give  complete  de- 
tails of  past  experience.  Salary  open.  9200 
Survey. 


CASEWORKERS.  Opening  for  two  profession- 
ally trained  caseworkers  in  multiple  func- 
tion agency  with  developing;  family  coun- 
selling program.  One  is  in  Child  Placement 
Unit.  Range  $3,000-$4,500 ;  entrance  salary 
dependent  on  experience.  Write  Marcel  Ko- 
varsky,  Jewish  Family  &  Children's  Service, 
15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


CHILD  WELFARE  SUPERVISOR— Salary 
$4500-$5500 ;  Requirements ;  Graduate  school 
training  plus  two  or  more  years  supervisory 
experience  in  child  care.  CWL  member.  Mil- 
ton Goldman,  Jewish  Family  &  Children's 
Bureau,  319  'West  Monument  Street,  Balti- 
more 1,  Maryland. 


POSITION  of  house  parents  and  assistant  house 
mother  are  open  in  small  inter-racial  group 
residence  for  adolescent  girls.  Write  Miss 
Jean  A.  Goddard,  Executive  Director,  Youth 
Service,  Inc.,  2139  Locust  Street,  Philadel- 
phia 3,  Pa. 


CASEWORKER — Immediate  opening  for  man 
or  woman  caseworker  with  master's  degree 
in  social  work  in  private  agency  serving  de- 
linquents and  their  families.  Excellent  super- 
vision provided.  Beginning  salary  $3,200  with 
annual  increases.  Write  Albert  G.  Fra_ser, 
Pennsylvania  Prison  Society,  311  S.  Juniper 
Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pennsylvania. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  Catholic  graduate 
of  accredited  school  and  supervisory  experi- 
ence. Multiple  service  agency.  Opportunity  for 
community  leadership.  Salary  range  $3600- 
$4500.  Write  Mary  Vetter,  Catholic  Social 
Service,  701  East  Monroe,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


GIRL  SCOUT  PROFESSIONAL  WORKERS 

with  executive  ability,  initiative,  interest  in 
people.  B.A.,  emphasis  on  social  sciences. 
Successful  camp  staff  and  group  leadership 
experience.  Top  executive  positions  require 
knowledge  of  board  and  committee  manage- 
ment, finance,  community  organization.  Open- 
ings all  sections,  USA.  One  month  vacation, 
sick  leave.  Retirement  plan.  On-the-  job  train- 
ing. Career  advancement  opportunities.  Write 
Personnel  Department,  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
U.S.A.,  155  E.  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
(Phone  MUrray  Hill  2-2505.) 


CASEWORKER — in  progressive,  multiple  serv- 
ice agency — for  supervision  of  children  in 
boarding  homes.  Salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  Iowa  Children's 
Home  Society,  206  Savings  &  Loan  Building, 
Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 


CASEWORKER  for  Methodist  child  placing 
agency,  with  minimum  of  one  year  training 
in  school  of  social  work,  to  work  under  ex- 
perienced supervision  with  children  in  insti- 
tutions, foster  homes  and  adoptions.  Begin- 
ning salary  $3,000  for  Master  of  Social  Work 
degree.  Write  Board  of  Tliild  Care,  516  N. 
Charles  St.,  Baltimore  1,  Md. 


CASEWORKER:  opening  in  private,  non-sec- 
tarian children's  agency.  Graduate  training, 
experience  in  adoption  work  and  foster  home 
placement  desired.  Good  salary  range.  Write 
Worcester  Children's  Friend  Society,  2  State 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CASEWORKERS.  Training  in  accredited 
school.  For  child-placing  division  and  for 
family  division.  Qualified  supervisors.  Psychi- 
atric consultation  program.  Pleasant  working 
conditions.  Salary  range  $2,664-$3,708  plus 
$20  a  month,  cost-of-living.  Apply  to  General 
Director,  Catholic  Social  Service,  1825  Mis- 
sion Street,  San  Francisco  3,  California. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  graduate  of 
an  approved  school  of  social  work,  for  gen- 
eral hospital  with  expanding  program.  Experi- 
ence desired  but  not  essential.  Salary  range 
comparable  with  good  agency  practice.  Write 
Director,  Social  Service,  Bridgeport  Hospital, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

CASEWORKER.  Immediate  opening  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  caseworker.  Experience  not 
required.  Small,  growing,  multiple  function 
family  agency.  High  professional  and  person- 
nel practices.  Beginning  salary  $3000.  Write 
to  Albert  Geffen,  Executive  Director,  Jewish 
Federation,  440  Wyoming  Avenue,  Scranton, 
Penna. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR— NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 

B»l»ry  nuue  S309.5S  to  (373.75.  plus  125.00  month  cost-of-llnns  bonus.  Administration  mental  health 
program  on  Island  of  Kauai.  a  rural  county  of  30,000  population  <4u  ™ln  firing  time  from  Honolulu) 
undar  Territorial  PSW  Administrator.  Preparing  monthly  clinics  for  trareling  psychiatrist,  community  m.h. 
education,  consultation  to  social  agencies,  opportunity  to  teach  m.h.  university  extension  course.  Work 
Integrated  with  active  public  healtb  program  under  Health  Dept. 

Qutiliftcations:  Graduate,  PSW  ma  for.  4  yean  profeuional  experience 
2  yean  in  child  guidance,  1  in  tupervuion,  or  combination 


Bureau  of  Mjntal  Hygiene 
Department  of  Health 


co  Unlverilty  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu.  Hawaii 
Or.  John  G.  Lynn  IV.  Chief 

Community  Mental  Hyilene  orogram.  Including  guidance  ellnln  for  both 
adults  and  children  under  territorial  auipicei. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION is  expanding  to  provide  services  in 
special  units  for  military  personnel  and  war 
production  workers  in  the  emergency.  Quali- 
fied caseworkers,  supervisors,  and  Unit  direc- 
tors needed.  Also  recruiting  applicants  for 
executive  and  case  supervisors'  vacancies  as 
they  occur  in  member  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  Qualifications  include  MSW  and  ex- 
perience in  casework  agency  with  some  admin- 
istrative or  supervisory  responsibility.  Write 
National  Travelers  Aid  Association,  425 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  16. 


CASEWORKERS:  A  live,  progressive  family 
agency,  with  excellent  personnel  standards, 
and  good  supervision,  needs  two  workers  to 
help  make  this  community  a  better  place. 
Beginning  salary  $3600.  M.S.W.  required. 
Write  Herbert  I.  Kenny,  Family  Service,  715 
Post  Bldg.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


CASEWORKERS,  particularly  those  interested 
in  child  placement  and  family  casework  will 
find  real  opportunity  in  recently  reorganized 
multiple  service  program ;  good  supervision, 
student  training  program,  psychiatric  consul- 
tation. Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  per- 
sonnel practices.  Salary  from  $3,000  in  accord 
with  experience.  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ice, 410  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


CASEWORKERS.  Immediate  opening  for  two 
trained  caseworkers  in  expanding  and  devel- 
oping multiple  function  agency  with  foster 
home  and  adoption  services.  Also  small  study 
home.  Good  salary  and  personnel  practices. 
Write  Lutheran  Welfare  Association  of  New 
Jersey,  93  Nelson  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER,  man  or 
woman,  for  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  must  be 
graduate  of  accredited  school  of  social  work. 
Some  work  with  adult  psychiatric  in-patients 
if  interested.  Student  unit,  medical  school 
affiliation,  resident  psychiatrists,  good  salary 
and  working  conditions.  Write  Mrs.  Jean  C. 
Chambers,  Casework  Supervisor,  42  N.  Dun- 
lap  Street,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 


CASEWORKER  wanted  by  November,  1951, 
in  adoption  department  for  work  with  babies, 
mothers,  and  foster  parents  during  study  for 
adoption  placement.  Qualifications  :  good  pro- 
fessional training  ana  experience.  E.  Mar- 
guerite Gane,  Children's  Aid  &  S.  P.  C.  C., 
330  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SERVICE 

with  the 

American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (Quakers) 

For  thirty-five  years,  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  has  been  dedicated  to  meet- 
ing human  need  through  service  by  concerned 
individuals.  The  Committee  trusts  that  such 
service  helps  dispell  the  tensions  and  fears  that 
lead  to  war  and  other  conflicts. 


The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  offers 
opportunities  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to 
persons  committed  to  the  purposes  and  spirit  of 
the  Committee,  whether  or  not  they  are  Quakers 
(Members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends). 
Service  with  the  Committee  is  on  a  maintenance 
rather  than  salary  basis;  workers  expenses  are 
cared  for,  including  reasonable  ongoing  ex- 
penses in  this  country.  Terms  of  service  are  for 
one  and  one-half  to  two  years. 


The  work  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  abroad  includes  group  work,  program 
planning,  and  administration  in  both  Neighbor- 
hood and  Student  Centers;  Technical  and  Social 
Assistance  Projects,  integration  of  Refugees,  and 
other  types  of  projects. 


These  opportunities  demand  special  training, 
skills,  and  experience  as  well  as  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  serve  suffering  humanity  in  the  spirit  of 

reconciliation. 


For  further  information  write  to  the  Personnel 
Department,  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, 20  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia  7, 
Pennsylvania. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


THE  MIND  OF  A 


New  Bearings  for  Service 
to  Home  and  Work  Relations 

by  Alfred  D.  Sheffield 
&  Ada  Eliot  Sheffield 

A  study  looking  to  possibil-y 
ities  of  social  work  as  social 
education  in  a  new  vein.  It 
deals  with  the  complexities  of 
response  where  persons  are  in 
roles  which  present  a  structure 
of  purposive  interaction.  Its 
aim  is  not  only  help  to  family 
elders  by  personnel  staff  in 
their  work-groups  for  winning 
the  social  perceptions  and  skills 
of  real  "member  minds,"  but 
also  help  to  the  home  group 
itself  by  case  workers  and  par- 
ent counsellors  for  getting  the 
basic  learnings  of  "grouphood" 
in  family  relations. 

The  course  of  thought  here 
is  (1)  to  recognize  the  kinds  of 
awareness  in  group  situations 
that  stir  "adjustive"  percep- 
tions and  skills;  (2)  to  illustrate 
from  factory  cases  the  starting- 
points  for  social  growth  in 
work  relations;  (3)  to  view 
family  problems  as  tensions  in 
the  culture,  inviting  new  di- 
rections of  concern  and  a  new 
outreach  for  resources  in  serv- 
ice; and  (4)  to  display  certain 
techniques  of  help  by  a  leader 
to  the  social  thinking  of  a 
member. 

$4.00  from  your  bookstore,  or 


EXPOSITION  PRESS,  Inc. 

386  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  16 


REPORT  of  the  Midcentury 
White  House  Conference 

on 
Children  and  Youth 

Reprints 
Single  copy 15 

Quantity  rates  on  request 

Survey  Associates  Inc. 
112  East  1 9  Street 

New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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mises  as  potentialities  and  needs  at  dif- 
ferent ages  are  weighed. 

Age  may  come  to  be  recognized  as 
an   artificial   or   very  general   classifica- 
Thus    the    attention    now   being 


tion. 


given  the  aging  will  contribute  to  the 
total  betterment  of  people  at  all  ages. 
This  trilogy  is  an  important  contribu- 
ALICE  M.  LOOMIS 


tion. 


Formerly,  Community  Consultant  on 
Services  for  the  Aged,  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  MARK  OF  OPPRESSION:  A  Psy- 
chosocial  Study  of  the  American  Negro, 
by  Abram  Kardiner,  M.D.  and  Lionel 
Ovesey,  M.D.  Norton.  $5 

THIS  SIGNIFICANT  ANALYSIS  PROBES  IN 
a  pioneer  way  into  the  innermost 
core  of  race  and  group  relations.  It 
gives  us  at  long  last  illuminating  in- 
sight into  the  typical  psychological  ef- 
fects of  social  discrimination  on  the 
minority  personality.  The  study,  in  the 
relatively  new  field  of  psychodynamics, 
is  based  on  a  few  intensively  analyzed 
psychiatric  cases — too  few  doubtless  to 
give  the  whole  story  of  the  varied  after- 
effects of  prejudice,  but  even  so,  it  yields 
conclusions  which  are  crucially  impor- 
tant as  well  as  constructively  sugges- 
tive. Although  concerned  specifically 
with  reactions  of  the  Negro,  the  book's 
implications  embrace  the  whole  field  of 
intergroup  relations,  furnishing  the  stu- 
dent of  society  with  promising  new  ap- 
proaches and  techniques  for  under- 
standing any  and  all  minority  groups. 
In  this  instance  the  authors  have  pro- 
vided a  novel  and  sobering  picture  of 
the  inner  subjective  costs  and  psycho- 
logical damages  of  American  race  dis- 
crimination as  exemplified  in  typical 
American  Negroes. 

Due  allowance  must  be  made  for 
more  normally  adjusted  individuals  than 
those  examined,  as  well  as  for  variations 
of  individual  temperament  and  class 
status:  the  brunt  of  the  evidence  relates 
really  to  lower  and  lower-middle  class 
urban  Negroes.  The  authors  themselves 
wisely  warn  of  the  tentative  character 
of  their  conclusions.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  so  significant  that  no  social  student 
or  social  worker  wishing  to  understand 
the  situation  of  race  realistically  can  af- 
ford to  be  ignorant  of  them.  Not  only 
are  the  direct  frustrations  and  negative 
personality  damages  convincingly  docu- 
mented, but  group  survival  adaptations 
and  compensative  group  counter-asser- 
tion are  clearly  shown  to  be  psychologi- 
cally costly  and  abnormal  and  socially 
dangerous  in  the  long  run. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 
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The  authors  appropriately  ask:  "Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  basic  personality 
for  the  Negro?"  This  work  proves  de- 
cidedly that  there  is.  Though  he  lives 
in  the  American  culture,  the  Negro  lives 
under  special  conditions  which  give  this 
personality  a  distinctive  configuration. 
Taking  as  our  base  line  the  white 
middle  class,  the  conditions  of  life  for 
the  Negro  are  so  distinctive  that  there 
is  actual  alteration  of  the  pressures  to 
which  he  must  adapt.  Hence,  he  de- 
velops a  distinctive  personality.  This 
basic  personality  is,  however,  a  carica- 
ture of  the  corresponding  white  person- 
ality, because  the  Negro  must  adapt  to 
the  same  culture,  must  achieve  the  same 
cultural  goals,  but  without  the  ability 
to  achieve  them.  This  limitation  in  so- 
cial opportunities  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ference in  "personality  configuration." 
Such  conclusions  may  seem  radical  and 
in  the  first  instance  discouraging.  The 
authors  would  have  done  well  to  have 
characterized  the  net  result  as  a  trunca- 
tion rather  than  a  "caricature." 

But  there  is  scientific  gain  in  facing 
facts  realistically;  also  in  giving  second 
thought  to  the  constructive  implications 
of  these  findings.  Among  other  things, 
they  displace  completely  the  old  pseudo- 
scientific  explanation  of  group  traits, 
showing  such  traits  to  be  socially  ac- 
quired instead  of  psychologically  innate. 
Furthermore,  such  traits  are  here  con- 
nected with  their  true  causes,  the  blame 
is  objectively  placed  on  majority  tradi- 
tion and  behavior  and  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  through  changed  group  atti- 
tudes and  enlarged  opportunities  they 
are  modifiable  to  the  point  of  elimina- 
tion. In  this  sense  the  book  brings  us 
close  to  a  welcome  goal  of  preventive 
and  corrective  social  therapy. 

ALAIN  LOCKE 
Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  STORY  OF  MANKIND,  New  and 
Enlarged  Edition,  by  Hendrik  Willem 
Van  Loon.  Liveright.  #2.98 

GERARD  WILLEM  VAN  LOON  PICKS  UP 
the  threads  of  world  history  where 
his  father  ended  his  last  revision  of 
this  best  seller,  which  won  the  New- 
bery  Medal,  and  weaves  them  into  chap- 
ters covering  appeasement,  global  war, 
and  the  United  Nations.  The  last  sec- 
tion in  this  revision  ends  with  the 
question  mark  of  how  to  resolve  the 
Korean  "police  action." 

Mr.  Van  Loon  uses  the  same  easy 
style  identified  with  his  father's  numer- 
ous volumes  but  the  sketches  by  Van 
Loon  fere  are  unfortunately  missing 
from  these  added  chapters. — H.  K. 
SURVEY,) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Classified  Cues 


CROUP  WORKER  position  available  at  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Metropolitan  Detroit, 
Inc.  Classification  of  salary  according  to  the 
personnel  policies  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies.  Position  available  immediately.  Con- 
tact Mrs.  Fern  S.  Gunkel,  Activities  Direc- 
tor, International  Institute,  111  E.  Kirby, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


CASEWORKER.  School  graduate  for  multi- 
functional family  agency.  Developing  pro- 
gressive agency  with  excellent  personnel  prac- 
tices. Salary  dependent  experience.  Apply 
Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau,  127  N.W.  2nd 
Street,  Miami,  Florida. 


CASE  WORKER:  graduate  accredited  school 
of  social  work  wanted  for  teen  age  boys  in 
redirectional  institution.  Regular  psychiatric 
and  psychological  services ;  case  assignments 
reasonable  and  challenging;  salary  commensu- 
rate with  experience  and  prevailing  profes- 
sional standards.  Write  Joan  Staudt,  Starr 
Commonwealth  for  Boys,  Albion,  Michigan. 


NURSERY  CENTER  CASEWORKER  desired 
for  well  established  Children's  Agency,  ma- 
ture, well  qualified  and  experienced.  Write 
Dallas  Day  Nursery,  2017  South  Ervay  Street, 
Dallas,  Texas. 


CASEWORKER.  We  have  place  for  mature 
person  who  has  experience  in  home  finding 
and  who  likes  to  work  with  growing  children. 
Must  have  at  least  one  year  graduate  work. 
Social  Security  and  John  Hancock  plans. 
Write — Nebraska  Children's  Home  Society, 
3549  Fontenelle  Boulevard,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


WANTED— Social  workers  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cation! with  the  Medical  Bureau;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries ;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential, 
Burneice  Larson,  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 


SUPERVISOR.  Graduate  accredited  school 
plus  supervisory  experience.  For  child-placing 
division.  Psychiatric  consultation  program. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Salary  range 
from  $3,516  to  $4,392  plus  $20  a  month  cost- 
of-living.  Apply  to  Genera)  Director,  Cath- 
olic Social  Service,  1825  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco  3,  California. 

Opening  in  colorful  resort  city  for  caseworker 
with  Master's  Degree  in  social  work.  Ex- 
cellent personnel  practices.  Salary  range, 
$3000-$4000.  Salary  dependent  upon  experi- 
ence. Write  Margaret  Thomason,  Executive 
Director,  Travelers  Aid  Society,  127  N.W. 
2nd  St.,  Miami,  Florida. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER— Immediate 
opening  in  general  hospital  for  graduate  of 
accredited  School  of  Social  Work.  Psychiatric 
consultation  available.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  prevailing  professional 
standards.  Write  or  phone  Director  of  Social 
Service  Department,  Mountainside  Hospital, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

WANTED.  Group  worker  experienced  with 
adults.  Mufti-functional  agency  with  inter- 
cultural  emphasis  serving  new  immigrants 
and  nationality  communities.  Write  Inter- 
national Institute,  645  North  15th  Street, 
Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 

NEW  MEXICO  Merit  System  Council  an- 
nounces continuous  recruitment  for  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  positions:  Field  Rep- 
resentative ($4320-$5400)  ;  County  Director  I 
($3960-$4920)  ;  County  Director  II,  Case  Su- 
pervisor ($3600-$4500)  ;  County  Director  III, 
Case  Reviewer  ($3120-$3900)  ;  County  Di- 
rector IV  ($2880-$3600).  For  applications, 
write:  Merit  System  Supervisor,  Box  939, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

SUPERVISOR— Case  Work  for  agency  with 
supervised  foster  home  and  residential  insti- 
tution for  children.  Requires  full  professional 
training  and  supervisory  experience  in  child 
welfare.  Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
from  $4,000.00.  National  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Retirement — Social  Security — Child  Wel- 
fare League  Membership.  Write:  Hillside 
Children's  Center,  1183  Monroe  Avenue,  Roch- 
ester 20,  New  York. 


INFORMATION  SPECIALIST:  Extensive 
experience  in  public  welfare,  housing,  juve- 
nile delinquency,  probation  and  parole,  plus 
ten  years  as  a  research  editor  for  information 
service  of  leading  encyclopedia.  Capable 
writer.  Able  to  set  up  and  operate  public 
information  dept.  University  of  Wisconsin 
graduate.  Veteran.  9132  Survey. 


COUPLE,  wife,  housemother,  man,  recreation, 
work  program,  crafts,  etc.  Health  excellent, 
mature  people.  9199  Survey. 


WOMAN,  37,  MSW  degree,  Columbia  1951. 
Field  work:  group  work,  public  welfare.  Ex- 
perience :  3  years  supervised  group  work ;  4 
years  writing  for  agency  board  and  committee 
members.  Seeking  job  in  community-minded 
family  or  child  welfare  agency  in  small  com- 
munity, rural  area.  9204  Survey. 


ADMINISTRATOR— Woman  seeks  challenging 
position ;  outstanding  record,  public  relations, 
fund-raising,  personnel;  writer,  speaker.  9203 
Survey. 


GROUP  WORK— MSW  Woman,  5  years  camp 
(YW)  staff,  3  years  Program  Director  in  set- 
tlement. Would  like  position  as  Group  Work 
Supervisor  or  Program  Director  in  settlement 
or  Community  Center.  Write  9201  Survey. 


WOMAN  SUPERINTENDENT  presently  em- 
ployed, available  Sept.  1st,  interested  in  work 
with  Dependent  Children.  9180  Survey. 


DIRECTOR-SUPERVISOR.  Male,  Masters 
Degree — Special  Ed.  and  Psych.  Experience — 
College  Teachers,  Director  playground  and 
Center — Supervisor  of  Mentally  deficient  chil- 
dren and  consultant  for  adult  personality  dif- 
ficulties. 9202  Survey. 


WORKERS    WANTED 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER  for  resi- 
dential  treatment  home  with  full  time  psychia- 
trist, casework  with  parents  of  children  in 
therapy,  intake,  and  possibility  of  some  thera- 
peutic responsibility.  Graduate,  P.S.W.  major, 
supervised  field  work  in  Child  Guidance 
Clinic.  Salary  open,  dependent  on  experience. 
Child  Study  Center,  721  Woodborne  Avenue, 
Baltimore  12,  Md. 


CASEWORKER:  Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  a  multiple  service 
family  and  child  case  agency.  Speaking 
knowledge  of  Yiddish  or  German.  Qualified 
to  assume  administrative  duties.  Salary  open 
— dependent  on  training  and  experience. 
Write  Director,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation 
— 691  Bryden  Road,  Columbus  5,  Ohio. 


CASEWORKER,  S.  W.  graduate  for  small,  pro- 
gressive family  and  children's  agency  on  edge 
of  Poconos.  Good  opportunity  for  growth. 
$3,000  plus  credit  for  experience.  United 
Charities,  107  Madison  Avenue,  West  Hazle- 
ton,  Penna. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  for  family  service 
agency  in  rapidly  growing  community.  Lo- 
cated in  wonderful  year  around  climate,  Capi- 
tol city  and  agency  holds  position  of  state- 
wide leadership.  Staff  of  five,  ideal  working 
conditions,  good  salary  range.  Man  or  wom- 
an. Write  John  Mallard,  president,  Family 
Service  Association,  725  South  State  Street, 
Jackson,  Missisissippi. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  reviiion,  bibliographic!, 
etc.  Over  twenty  years'  experience  terring 
busy  professional  persona.  Prompt  service  ex- 
tended. AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU. 
iJ7  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Booki  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene. Greeley  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 
iremont  Station,  New  York  57. 

PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit- 
erature describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effect!  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gires  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,    Groceries.     Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


McKAY    ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19  Street       New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Consultants  on  Service  to  the  Blind 
Consultation  service  on  a  fee  basis  for 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  Institutions  for 
the  Aged,  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 
Advice  on  program  planning,  case  consult, 
ation  service  and  community  organization 
of  service  to  the  blind. 


Unique  Living  Arrangement 

We  have  a  warm  homelike  residence  in  a 
social  agency  for  young  men  and  women  of 
various  racial  and  cultural  backgrounds.  Good 
home'COoked  meals,  social  activity,  friendly, 
interesting  atmosphere.  Ideal  for  single  stud' 
ents,  business  and  professional  people. 

Monthly  rates:  $65  or  $75 

including  room  and  meals 
Call  or  write: 

Miss  Helen  Coupe,  Residence  Manager 
UNION  SETTLEMENT 

237  East  104th  Street      New  York,  N.  Y. 
LEhigh  4-0924-5 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


NEW     DIRECTIONS     AGENCY 

Personn*!  Consultants 

Zalaine  HULL,  owner 

152   W.   42nd   St.   By   Appointment 

New  York   18.   N.   Y. 

Wisconsin   7-6636 


xt* 

r %...* 


KEYSTONE  Personnel  Associates 

1  East  42  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Beatrice  Roulston— Mu.   2-7575 
Opportunities     in     Schools,     Hospitals, 
Community    Organizations    and    Social 
Welfare  Agencies. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN.INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 

CLASSIFIED  RATES 

lOc  A  Word 
Minimum  Space  $2 
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CEREBRAL  PALSY  INSTITUTE  AND 
THREE  MONTH  POST-GRADUATE  COURSE 

NEWS  RELEASE 

CEREBRAL  PALSY  INSTITUTE: 

The  Coordinating  Council  for  Cerebral  Palsy  in  New 
York  City,  Inc.  will  again  sponsor  this  year  a  two  week 
Cerebral  Palsy  Institute,  to  be  given  from  January  21 
through  February  1,  1952.  Tuition  (or  the  course  will  be 
J25.  Qualified  physicians,  physical,  occupational,  and 
speech  therapists,  nurses,  social  service,  rehabilitation  and 
guidance  workers,  teachers,  and  psychologists  are  eligible. 
The  Intitule  will  include  seminars,  field  trips,  clinical 
demonstrations,  and  lectures. 

This  year,  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  medical, 
socio-psychological  aspects  of  mental  subnormalities  of  the 
cerebral  palsied  and  on  recent  contributions  of  psycho- 
metrics  to  this  field. 

THREE  MONTH  POST-GRADUATE  COURSE: 

Following  the  Institute,  and  starting  on  February  4, 
1952,  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Cerebral  Palsy  in  New 
York  City,  Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  Columbia  University,  will  offer  a 
three  month  post-graduate  cerebral  palsy  course  for  quali- 
fied physicians,  occupational,  and  physical  therapists. 

Didactic  lectures  on  the  medical  and  socio-psychological 
aspects,  together  with  multi-professional  seminars,  will  be 
given  once  a  week.  Four  full  days  a  week  will  be  spent, 
on  a  rotating  internship  basis,  in  the  various  diagnostic 
and  treatment  clinics  in  and  about  Greater  New  York. 

A  professional  statement  of  completion  will  be  granted 
by  Columbia  University  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  three  month  course. 

Tuition  for  the  three  month  course  is  $250.,  and  may 
include,  if  desired,  the  Institute. 

NOTE:  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available. 

Full  information  and  application  blanks  can  be  obtained  from 
Miss  Marguerite  Abbott,  Executive  Director,  The  Coordinating 
Council  for  Cerebral  Palsy  in  New  York  City,  Inc.,  270  Park 
Avenue.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


The  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 
offers 


a  two-year  graduate  curriculum  for  development 
of  casework  or  group  work  skills  in  giving  any 
agency  service.  The  integrated  school  program 
focuses  on  students'  current  practice  under 
supervisors  in  over  fifty  agencies.  It  leads  to 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work. 

an  advanced,  third  year  curriculum  for  develop- 
ment of  casework,  supervisory,  or  administra- 
tive skills.  The  school  program  is  highly 
integrated  with  concurrent  field  practice.  It 
leads  to  an  Advanced  Certificate.  Under  cer- 
tain conditions  it  may  lead  to  the  Master's 
degree  or  be  credited  toward  the  Doctor's 
degree. 

a  doctoral  curriculum  for  leadership  in  social 
work  teaching,  social  administration,  or  social 
research.  It  leads  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Social  Work. 


Address  all  inquiries  regarding  the  1951-1952 
academic  year  to  Margaret  E.  Bishop,  Director 
of  Admissions  and  Placement,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  2410 
Pine  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsylvania. 


The  George  Warren  Brown 
School  of  Social  Work 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

Saint  Louis  5,  Missouri 


A  two-year  professional  graduate  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree 

Master  of  Social  Work 

A  basic  first  year  of  generic  content  leads  to  a 
second  year  of  concentration  in  one  of  eight  spe- 
cial fields:  family  case  work,  child  welfare,  medical 
social  work,  psychiatric  social  work,  social  group 
work,  public  welfare  administration,  social  welfare 
organization,  social  work  research. 

Applications  are  now  being  received  and  con- 
sidered for  admission  in  the  fall  of  1951.  Early 
inquiry  is  advised. 

For   further   information,   write   to   The   Dean. 


33nibergttp  of  Chicago 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
ACADEMIC     YEAR     1951 

Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving    complete    program    and    requirements    for 
admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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Umbergitp  of  Chicago 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
ACADEMIC     YEAR      1951 

Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving    complete    program    and    requirements    for 
admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  d«qr»«  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request. 
51   Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  Man. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Case  Work,  Psychiatric-  Social  Work,  Medical   Social 
Work,  Croup  Work. 

Summer  term  for  experienced  social  workers 
begins  May  28,  1951. 

Fall  semester  begins  September  12,  1951. 

For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to  the 
School. 


264   Bay   Stale   Road 


15,   Massachusetts 


The  George  Warren  Brown 
School  of  Social  Work 

WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

Saint  Louis  5,  Missouri 


A  two-year  professional  graduate  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree 

Master  of  Social  Work 

A  basic  first  year  of  generic  content  leads  to  a 
second  year  of  concentration  in  one  of  eight  spe- 
cial fields:  family  case  work,  child  welfare,  medical 
social  work,  psychiatric  social  work,  social  group 
work,  public  welfare  administration,  social  \velfare 
organization,  social  work  research. 

Applications  are  now  being  received  and  con- 
sidered for  admission  in  the  spring  and  fall  of 
1952.  Early  inquiry  is  advised. 

For   further   information,   write   to   The   Dean. 


HANDBOOK  OF  PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS 

32d  edition,  1024  pp.,  $8.00 

An  Annual  Guide  and  Survey  of  Private  Schools 
and  Colleges.  Critically  describes  or  lists  and  classifies 
geographically  and  in  many  other  ways  Boarding  and 
Day  Schools,  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges. 

EXTENDING  HORIZONS 

196  pp..  red  silk  cloth,  $2.00 

Reveals  how  the  new  revelations  may  pierce  the 
curtain  of  ignorance.  Explains  how  the  mystery  of 
human  behavior  is  gradually  expelled  as  knowledge 
increases. 

STILL  AVAILABLE 

DANGEROUS  TRENDS,  196  pp.,  $2.00;  MAD 
OR  MUDDLED,  196  pp.,  $2.50;  THE  CONTIN- 
UING BATTLE  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE 
MIND  OF  YOUTH,  168  pp.,  $2.00;  THE  FUTURE 
OF  EDUCATION,  256  pp.,  $3.00;  WAR  AND 
EDUCATION,  512  pp.,  $5.00;  BETWEEN  TWO 
WARS:  The  Failure  of  Education  1920-1940,  616  pp., 
$6.00. 

EDUCATIONAL  COUNSELING 
FOR  PARENTS 

Hundreds  of  families  have  been  helped  in  finding 
the  right  schools  or  camps  for  their  children.  Catalogs 
and  requested  information  can  be  supplied.  For  con- 
sultation or  extended  correspondence,  a  fee  is  charged 
parents  able  to  pay. 

Circulars  and  further  particulars  on  request 

PORTER  SARGENT 

1 1  Beacon  Street  Boston  8,  Mass. 


It  Takes  500  Tons 
of  Equipment  for  Just 
One  Telephone  Exchange 


Five  hundred  tons  of  equip- 
ment and  62,000  man-hours  of 
work  are  needed  to  install  just 
one  10,000-line  Dial  Telephone 
Exchange. 

Here's  the  story  of  months  of 
work  condensed  into  two  minutes 
of  reading  time.  (Bear  with  us, 
please,  if  several  of  the  words  get 
technical.) 

There  are  1800  crossbar 
switches,  4000  multi-contact  re- 
lays and  65,000  conventional 
relays.  These  automatic  switch- 
ing mechanisms  open  or  close 
millions  of  telephone  circuit 
paths. 


Eighty  miles  of  cable  are  needed 
to  connect  all  this  apparatus. 
There  are  2,600,000  soldered  con- 
nections, each  one  a  careful  hand 
operation. 

All  that  is  for  only  one  Tele- 
phone Exchange  to  serve  one 
community.  At  present-day 
prices,  the  cost  runs  to  $1,500,000. 

The  money  for  these  new  facil- 
ities must  come  largely  from  in- 
vestors who  are  willing  to  put 
their  savings  in  the  business. 

Only  through  reasonable  earn- 
ings can  the  telephone  company 
attract  the  new  money  that  is 
needed  to  do  the  job. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


DIRECTORY     OF     ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
ing, community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adults.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.U.D.  News,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willitnantic,  Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY,  INC.,  47 
Beaver  St.,  New  York  4,  N.  Y.  Founded 
in  1913  for  the  control  of  cancer.  Has  61 
chartered  divisions  under  which  local  units 
operate.  Raises  funds  annually  to  support 
cancer  research,  education  of  the  public  and 
physicians,  improvement  of  standards  of 
cancer  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Fresh  edu- 
cational materials  include:  films,  "Breast 
Self-Examination"  and  "Crusade";  publica- 
tions, "CA"  (professional  journal)  and 
"CANCER  NEWS"  (lay  &  prof.);  pam- 

?hlets,     "101     Answers    to     Cancer,"    "The 
W's    of    Cancer,"    "ACS— What    It    Is, 
etc.";    such    material    obtainable    from     the 
Society's  divisions  and   local  units. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc.  (Quakers)  (1917);  20  S.  12th 
St.,  PhiladelpTiia,  7;  Lewis  M.  Hoskins, 
Executive  Secretary;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Activities:  The  Com- 
mittee represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  ^and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in- 
clude the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 
projects  in  Austria,  China,  France,  Germany, 
India,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan;  refu- 
gee aid  in  the  United  States  and  abroad; 
race  relations,  including  a  job  opportunities 
program  and  a  visiting  lectureship;  eco- 
nomic relations,  including  an  industrial  re- 
lations seminar  and  youth  projects  of  in- 
terneshipg  in  industry  and  cooperatives; 
international  relations,  including  institutes  of 
international  relations  for  high  school  age 
and  adults  in  communities  on  the  United 
States  and  seminars  for  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can students  in  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Asia ;  self-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas;  and  youth  projects  for 
young  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne- 
ships,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
above,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 

AMERICAN  HEARING  SOCIETY— 817  14th 
St.,  N.W.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
A  national  organization  devoted  to  preven- 
tion of  deafness,  conservation  of  hearing  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  hard  of  hearing. 
Monthly  publication,  HEARING  NEWS, 
$3.00  a  year.  Literature  for  sale.  Infor- 
mation given  concerning  problems  of  the 
hard  of  Tiearing.  Field  Service.  Thomas  L. 
lolan,  M.D  President;  W.  Earl  Prosser, 
Executive  Vice  President;  Claude  W. 
Kmseley,  Treasurer. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 

Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,727 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  (in- 
cluding Home  Service)  ;  the  National  Blood 
Program ;  International  Activities  ;  Disaster 
Services;  Nursing  Services;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service:  Safety  Services;  Service 
GrouDs;  Junior  Red  Cross;  and  College 
Activities. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
4,  111. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  PSYCHIATRIC 
TREATMENT  OF  OFFENDERS: 
Research-Therapy  Forum.  Dr.  Melitta 
Schmideberg,  Chairman.  20  East  84th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Non-profit.  Free  or  low- 
fee  treatment.  Psychiatric  treatment  of 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders.  Monthly  forum 
meetings.  Workshop  meetings  in  social 
treatment  of  offenders  for  social  workers. 
Information,  call  Jack  Sokol — Wadsworth 
6-2551. 


BIG      BROTHERS      OF      AMERICA,      INC. 

(United  States  and  Canada).  Founded  in  the 
interest  of  prevention  and  correction  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  An  international  asso- 
ciation of  Big  Brother  agencies  using  volun- 
teer laymen  under  supervision  of  profes- 
sional social  workers  in  guiding  boys.  Its 
membership  is  open  to  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Prolestant  and  non-sectarian  Big  Brother 
Organizations.  President,  Charles  G.  Ber- 
wind.  Headquarters,  Broad  Street  Station 
Building,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs:  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11,  12  and  13;  Explor- 
ing— M  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  John  M. 
Schiff,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck,  Chief 
Scout  Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President ;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors:  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Recreation 
Center,  2077  Second  Ave. ;  Open  House 
Recreation  Center,  1766  Lexington  Avenue; 
Tot-Lot  Playground,  422  West  49  Street; 
Tot-Lot,  110  East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago, 
Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the 
Palisade-Interstate  Park;  Co-Sponsors:  Lin- 
coln Recreation  Center,  240  West  113 
Street;  School  Settlement,  120  Jackson 
Street,  Brooklyn. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Bla- 
lock,  President;  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  Na- 
tional Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group 
of  progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
OF  AMERICA  INCORPORATED,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


DIVISION  OF  HOME  MISSIONS  NATION- 
AL COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES 
OF  CHRIST  IN  U.S.A.— 297  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  The  inter-denominational 
home  mission  body^  of  22  denominations. 
Executive  Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry, 
Rev.  I.  George  Nace. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Murray- 
hill  2-2505,  ext.  35.  President:  Mrs.  C. 
Vaughan  Ferguson.  Founded  in  1912  to 
help  girls  between  the  ages  of  7  and  17 
prepare,  with  volunteer  adult  leadership, 
for  their  responsibilities  in  the  home  and  as 
active  citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the 
world.  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  ac- 
tivities in  eleven  program  fields  covering  in- 
ternational friendship,  outdoor  life,  home- 
making,  the  arts,  and  future  vocations. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra 
tion  (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa 
tion  Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob 
lems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler.  US 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
121  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Byron  B.  Bnrnes,  President;  Robert  II. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Organized 
1880.  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  $3.50 
year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in  Indus- 
try, Education,  Sports,  and  Religion.  Sec- 
tion for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOL- 
ISM, INC.,  2  East  103rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  organization 
established  in  1944,  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  the  public  in  matters  pertaining  to  al- 
coholism. It  does  not  take  sides  in  the  Wet- 
Dry  controversy.  It  provides  speakers  to 
interested  groups  and  distributes  factual  un- 
biased literature.  It  organizes  citizen's  com- 
mittees in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  sponsors  and  guides  these  local 
committees  in  programs  of  education  and 
action  in  their  communities,  designed  to 
meet  this  great  medical  and  social  problem. 
Through  these  local  affiliates  it  promotes 
and  establishes  facilities  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  alcoholic.  It  promotes  prevention 
of  alcoholism  through  education  and  reha- 
bilitation. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK,  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15, 
Ohio;  Lester  B.  Granger,  President.  The 
N.  C.  S.  W.  is  an  association  of  individual 
and  organization  members  to  promote  and 
share  in  discussion  of  the  problems  and 
methods  of  social  work  and  related  fields. 
It  holds  annual  meetings  and  publishes  Pro, 
ceedings  and  selected  papers.*  Any  inter- 
ested person  or  organization  may  join.  Dues 
for  individuals  start  at  $4.00,  for  organiza- 
tions at  $15.00.  Dues  of  $7.50  or  more 
bring  full  benefits,  including  free  Proceed- 
ings. 79th  Annual  Meeting,  1952,  Chicago, 
111. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  10 
East  40th  Street,  New  York  16.  Organ- 
ized 1945  to  provide  a  nonprofit  retirement 
program  for  health  and  welfare  agencies  to 
supplement  Social  Security.  More  than 
2300  organizations  and  agencies  covering 
25,000  workers,  use  the  facilities  of  this 
Retirement  Association.  The  Plan  provides 
transferability  between  member  organiza- 
tions. Write  for  information. 
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HATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:  — 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram; Council  homes  and  clubs,  nurseries; 
clinics ;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped ;  scholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES— Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached girls  and  young  women  in  Paris; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contempoiary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatites.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  programs 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION 
—315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  •  CONFERENCE, 
1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
housing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informa- 
tion to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
year,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC.. 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Gerard  M.  Ungaro,  President;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  QUID 
ANCE  ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  it  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE    OSBORNE   ASSOCIATION,    INC.,    114 

East  30th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone MUrrayhill  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysil 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel.  It  maintains  a 
year-round  •  program  of  public  information 
and  education  about  the  disease. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  58  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way. New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.    WA    9-6200. 
MARGARET    SANGER,   Director. 
Every  day  9   A.M.  to  4   P.M. 
Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.  5:30  to  8  P.M. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Booth 
and  Hand  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institutions,  post! 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities. 
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Letters  from  Survey  Readers 


The  Unions  Again 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  before  me  Mr. 
Francis  A.  Touchet's  comment  to  the  Edi- 
tor on  the  social  work  unions  and  John 
Fitch's  article  in  the  May  Survey.  I  read, 
certainly  with  interest  and  with  astonish- 
ment, Mr.  Touchet's  amazingly  nai've  or 
perhaps  tongue-in-cheek  statement  that  the 
"outfit"  or  "union"  (he  seems  undecided) 
known  as  the  Community  and  Social 
Agency  Employes  has  come  about  only 
because  of  "change  in  the  national  atmos- 
phere." 

No  one  can  deny  the  progress  made  by 
the  SSEU  on  labor-management  relations, 
nor  the  gains  made  in  development  of 
standards,  nor  can  anyone  who  has  been 
in  social  work  for  the  life  of  the  SSEU 
deny  that  the  impact  of  the  war  and  de- 
velopments in  community  organization  and 
lay-professional  relations  have  also  con- 
tributed considerably  to  the  general  growth 
of  social  work  as  a  profession  with  philo- 
sophical as  well  as  economic  standards. 

However,  as  one  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  SSEU  from  its  earlier  days  and  also 
as  one  who  has  experienced  the  gamut  of 
communist  propaganda  and  fascist  methods 
in  an  SSEU  "trial,"  only  later  to  join  the 
CSAE,  I  wish  to  take  sharp — very  sharp — 
exception  to  -Mr.  Touchet's  statement  that 
the  CSAE  is  a  management-favored  group. 
The  rest  of  his  statement  concerning  red- 
baiting is  hardly  worth  answering. 

I  am  no  longer  in  New  York  City  and 
am  tied  to  labor  unions  only  through  my 
present  work  with  them.  Mr.  Touchet's 
letter  brought  back  with  terrible  and  deeply 
disturbing  clarity  my  last  days  in  SSEU  and 
the  clean,  fresh  feeling  of  rebirth  in  the. 
formation  of  the  CSAE. 

Mr.  Touchet  might  do  well  to  examine 
the  facts  without  prejudice  and  temper,  nay, 
even  allow  himself  the  experience  of  CSAE 
membership.  Perhaps  he  might,  in  passing, 
gain  some  understanding  of  the  heritage  of 
our  democracy  and  the  true  meaning  of 
the  "change  in  the  national  atmosphere." 
Utica,  New  Yor/(  RUTH  SOLOMON 

Germany's  "Need" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  October  Survey 
Hans  Tiling  brings  out  the  well-worn  ex- 
cuse for  Germany's  following  Hitler  into 
what  Gunnar  Dybwad  [in  the  March  issue] 
so  truly  termed  "a  path  that  unmistakably 
led  to  the  uttermost  depths  of  human 
depravity."  He  calls  this  excuse  a  "need"! 
I  •  suggest  that  Mr.  Illing  secure  correct 


data  concerning  unemployment  from  the 
International  Labor  Office  before  he  gets 
that  old  excuse  out  of  the  moth  balls  again. 
He  will  find  that  the  British  at  times  dur- 
ing the  protracted  depression  brought  on 
by  Germany's  First  World  War  had  a  far 
higher  percentage  of  unemployed  than  Ger- 
many had.  MARY  BARNETT  GII.SON 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Delinquency  Treatment 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  want  to  compliment  you 
on  Anne  Roller  Issler's  very  splendid  ar- 
ticle "The  Youth  Authority  Way"  which 
appeared  in  the  May  number  of  The  Sur- 
vey. 

Many  articles  have  been  written  about 
the  work  of  the  Youth  Authority  in  Cali- 
fornia. None  of  the  articles  I  have  seen 
has  been  as  accurately  prepared  and  as 
interestingly  written  as  Mrs.  Issler's.  The 
author  took  the  pains  and  trouble  to  get 
die  facts  and  presented  them  most  in- 
terestingly. 

There  has  perhaps  been  no  movement 
in  the  field  of  delinquency  treatment  in  the 
United  States  in  the  past  thirty  years  that 
has  attracted  as  much  attention  as  the  pro- 
gram that  California  is  endeavoring  to  set 
up  under  die  Youth  Authority  Law.  Conse- 
quently, an  informative  article  such  as  Mrs. 
Issler's  will  help  many  people  who  are 
attempting  to  improve  delinquency  treat- 
ment programs  in  the  various  parts  of  this 
country.  O.  H.  CLOSE 

Member,  Youth   Authority 
State  of  California 

Honoris  Causa 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Schools  of  Theology 
award  the  D.D.  to  those  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  along  lines  of  theo- 
logical thought.  The  universities  award  the 
LL.D.  to  men  of  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment in  learning  and  public  affairs.  I  wish 
to  suggest  that  the  nation  should  likewise 
honor  those  who  have  rendered  some  con- 
spicuous public  service. 

I  suggest  that  this  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  permanent  committee  appointed  by  the 
President  and  that  it  be  in  the  ranks  of, 
but  not  subservient  to,  either  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Social  Security  Agency 
and  that  the  letters  P.B.,  public  benefactor, 
be  awarded  to  such  as  seem  to  this  com- 
mittee to  have  earned  them. 

Among  those  to  receive  this  title  might 
be  those  who  have  established  the  great 
foundations,  Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  Ford 
and  a  host  of  others.  Then,  men  like  Sena- 


tor Fulbright,  who  have  served  conspicu- 
ously and  wisely  in  public  positions,  and 
persons  who  like  Jane  Addams  have  of- 
fered at  slight  remuneration  a  life  of 
service  to  the  public.  HENRY  S.  CURTIS 

Ann  Arbor,  Mic/ugiin 

Fuller  Explanation 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  editing  of  my  letter 
in  the  August  Survey  to  read  "through 
failure  to  incorporate  teaching  about 
planned  marriage  and  parenthood  into  our 
colleges"  gives  an  utterly  misleading  im- 
pression of  what  I  intended.  My  idea, 
which  I  should  have  made  more  clear,  is 
that  until  our  colleges  give  actual  experi- 
ence of  marriage  and  parenthood  to  under- 
graduates, and  make  possible  large  families 
of  children  before  getting  started  in  a 
career,  we  as  a  race  are  doomed  and  we 
as  a  nation  are  doomed.  Such  eugenic  re- 
vision of  college  curricula  should  be  pos- 
sibilc  through  long  term  credit  unions  oper- 
ated by  the  students,  and  through  adop- 
tion of  the  part-work  part-study  plan. 

THEODORE  B.  DUFUR 
Los  Angeles,   California 

How  Old  Are  You? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  re  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  the  Problems  of  the  Aging,  to 
be  held  in  Sacramento  this  month  (October) 
I  suggest: 

That  the  calendar  age  be  extinguished  as 
an  arbitrary  and  peremptory  qualification 
for  retirement;  that  retirement  be  effectu- 
ated with  the  cooperation  of  Retirement 
Survey  Boards;  that  their  survey  be  at  the 
indication  of  the  employer  or  the  employe; 
that  retirement  pay  be  adjusted  to  economic 
actualities;  that  the  retiree  be  stabilized  in 
his  accustomed  environment.  .  .  . 

Attempts   to  solve  this  problem   in   Los 
Angeles  county  over  a  considerable  period 
of  years  have  been  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
Los  Angeles,  California        CLAUD  HOLLICK 

About  a  Poem 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  poem  "Requiem"  by 
Hannah  Kahn  in  the  October  issue  is  one 
of  the  choicest  gems  of  American  verse  I 
have  ever  read.  Its  depth,  and  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  its  simplicity  make  it  a  classic 
in  literature,  and  a  keepsake  in  our  hearts. 
Thank  you  for  giving  it  to  us  who  seem  to 
see  many  sparrows  fall  in  our  daily  work! 
MARJORY  POOLE 
Vocational  and  Adult  Schools 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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Among  Ourselves 

A  SPECIAL  three-member  committee  of 
the  United  Nations  began  an  investigation 
last  month  of  the  slave  labor  conditions 
around  the  world,  described  in  the  Sep- 
tember Survey  by  Albert  Konrad  Herling, 
research  director  of  the  Commission  for 
Inquiry  Into  Forced  Labor.  The  UN  in- 
vestigation, proposed  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  1947,  was  stalled 
for  four  years  by  the  delaying  tactics  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  special  committee 
now  set  up,  the  chairman  of  which  is 
Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar  of  India,  has  be- 
fore it  a  mass  of  documentation,  including 
more  than  200  communist  governmental 
decrees  from  Russia,  Poland,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  committee  will  consider  the 
evidence  submitted  by  various  governments 
and  report  its  findings  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  next  year. 

ABRAHAM  SUSSMAN,  writer  of  the  verse 
(page  465)  responded  to  an  editorial  re- 
quest for  a  little  background  information 
about  the  poet  with  a  letter  which  Survey 
editors  want  to  share  at  least  in  part 
with  Survey  readers:  "I  came  to  the  USA 
in  1902  at  the  age  of  19.  My  first  job  was 
in  a  wool  mill  in  Bristol,  Penna.  I  received 
$2.50  for  a  54-hour  week.  After  one  year 
I  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  be- 
came an  operator  on  men's  clothing.  The 
sweatshop  system  was  most  shameful,  so 
I  together  with  other  young  idealists — im- 
migrants— started  a  campaign  of  education 
and  organization  among  the  workers.  With 
the  help  and  cooperation  of  ...  native 
Americans  who  were  imbued  with  the 
ideals  of  the  founders  of  our  Republic  we 
.  .  .  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  sweat- 
shop and  improving  greatly  the  working 
conditions  of  the  people.  .  .  . 

"In  1914,  I  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Daily  Jewish  World  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  capacity  of  labor  editor.  I  held  the  posi- 
tion for  27  years,  until  the  paper  was  dis- 
continued." 

FREEDOM  HOUSE,  established  in  New 
York  City  in  1941  as  a  rallying  point  for 
democratic  discussion  and  action,  celebrated 
its  tentli  anniversary  last  month.  The  cele- 
bration included  a  luncheon  of  represen- 
tatives of  civic  and  educational  organiza- 
tions,  a  nationwide  broadcast  over  the 
Columbia  network,  and  a  dinner  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

At  the  dinner,  three  Freedom  House 
Awards  were  bestowed.  One  went  to  Dr. 
Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  editor  and  publisher 
of  one  of  the  Hemisphere's  most  distin- 
guished newspapers,  La  Prensa,  which 
stood  out  for  democracy  until  it  fell  vic- 
tim to  Peron  and  his  dictatorship.  Another 
was  a  posthumous  award  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  accepted  by  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  A  third  was  given  to  Paul 
G.  Hoffman,  now  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  who  buttressed  the  free  econ- 
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omies  of  Western  Europe  as  engineer-in- 
chief  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  (See  page  480.) 

AMONG  THE  SIX  physicians  honored  by 
the  1951  Lasker  Awards  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  was  Dr.  Flo- 
rence R.  Sabin  of  Denver,  Colorado,  who 
will  be  80  years  old  this  month,  and 
whose  "third  career"  as  a  member  of  her 
state's  postwar  planning  committee  and 
manager  of  health  for  Denver  was  re- 
counted in  The  Survey  Graphic,  Febru- 
ary 1947,  by  Albert  Q.  Maisel.  The  Awards 
this  year  were  given  for  the  techniques 
of  applying  scientific  knowledge,  rather 
than  for  pure  research.  Other  recipients 


were  Dr.  Frederic  A.  Gibbs,  University  of 
Illinois;  Dr.  William  G.  Lennox,  Children's 
Medical  Center,  Boston;  Dr.  Karl  F.  Meyer, 
Hooper  Foundation,  University  of  Califor- 
nia Medical  Center;  Dr.  Elise  L'Esperance, 
Strang  Clinics,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Catha- 
rine Macfarlane,  Pennsylvania  Women's 
Medical  College. 

FOR  this  month's  cover,  our  production 
editor,  Cora  Emme,  chose  the  original 
Thanksgiving  turkey,  drawn  by  Audubon, 
and  published  in  the  elephant  folio  of  his 
"Birds  of  America,"  London,  1827-38.  The 
plates  are  now  owned  by  The  Old  Print 
Shop,  New  York. 
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British  Information  Services 


At  Sheffield,  England,  steel  workers  watch  tensely  the 
pouring  of  a  giant  ingot  weighing  200  tons.  Beginning 
on  page  460,  an  economist  considers  the  nationalization 
of  this  basic  industry,  and  its  post-election  outlook 


This  Is  the  Voice  of  America... 

Some  of  the  pluses  and  the  minuses  of  our  major  official  effort  to 
counter  Communist  propaganda  and  carry  on  a  "campaign  of  truth." 


HILLIER  KRIEGHBAUM 


A  YOUNG  WOMAN  AND  TWO  MEN  WALKED  INTO  STUDIO 
12,  waved  a  friendly  greeting  to  the  engineer  in 
the  control  room,  spoke  a  few  words  in  Turkish  so  that 
their  voices  could  be  tested  electronically,  and  then  re- 
laxed to  await  the  start  of  a  broadcast  beamed  to  Asia 
Minor,  while  the  producer-director  spread  out  a  script 
on  his  desk. 

The  young  woman  stood  in  front  of  an  upright  micro- 
phone, the  two  men  settled  in  chairs  at  a  large  table,  a 
"mike"  in  front  of  each  of  them.  At  ten  seconds  before 
4  p.  M.,  a  light  on  the  control  panel  flashed.  When  it 
reached  the  hour,  the  producer  gave  a  hand  signal  to 
the  young  woman  and  said  "Mike,"  to  the  engineer. 
Voice  of  America's  daily  broadcast  to  Turkish  listeners 
was  on  the  airwaves. 

The  girl  spoke  three  words,  "Burasi  Amerikanin  Sesi," 
the  Turkish  equivalent  of  the  customary  opening  phrase, 
"This  is  the  Voice  of  America."  The  engineer  started  a 
recording  of  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean."  As  the 
theme  song  ended,  the  young  woman  introduced  the 
newscasters,  who  read  (in  Turkish  of  course)  items  from 
Tokyo,  Washington,  and  other  centers.  After  a  record- 
ing of  American  dance  music,  there  were  the  remarks 
of  a  commentator.  At  14l/2  minutes  past  4  p.  M.,  the  pro- 
gram, sent  out  from  the  headquarters  of  the  International 
Broadcasting  Division  of  the  Department  of  State  in  New 
York  City,  was  finished. 

Around  the  clock,  such  scenes  as  this  are  being  enacted 
as  the  Voice  of  America  wages  its  ideological  war  in  all 
sections  of  the  globe.  There  is  never  a  quarter  hour  that 
some  peoples  are  not  being  told  the  latest  development 
in  the  United  States  "Campaign  of  Truth." 

This  country  has  placed  its  biggest  pile  of  chips  in  the 
psychological  "cold  war"  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
Voice  of  America.  Just  how  big  that  pile  is,  many  Amer- 
icans do  not  realize. 

From  1949,  through  the  fiscal  year  1951,  for  instance, 
the  Voice  spent  approximately  $65,000,000  for  construc- 
tion or  purchase  of  radio  facilities.  For  those  three  years, 
operating  costs  were  approximately  $33,000,000.  The  op- 
erating budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  probably  will 
be  about  $22,000,000.  (By  way  of  contrast,  one  American 


— By  a  writer  whose  name  is  well  known  to 
Survey  readers.  Mr.  Krieghbaum,  a  former 
newspaper  man,  is  associate  professor  of  journal- 
ism at  New  York  University. 


soap  company  spent  $23,000,000  on  advertising  in  a  single 
year.) 

The  Voice  maintains  a  worldwide  radio  barrage.  It 
originates  more  than  125  daily  programs,  ranging  from 
15  minutes  to  an  hour.  These  total  more  than  50  pro- 
gram-hours. Newscasts  and  commentaries  on  events  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  the  broadcasts.  Among  the  sp^ial  fea- 
tures put  on  the  air  during  a  typical  week  recently  were 
such  varied  programs  as  "News  Pravda  Never  Printed"; 
a  new  version  of  "Casey  Jones,"  adapted  to  Frantisek 
Carda,  Czechoslovakian  engineer  who  crashed  his  train 
through  the  Iron  Curtain;  "Socialism's  New  Look,"  an 
interview  with  Norman  Thomas;  and  an  expose  of  the 
recent  "Communist  top  secret"  sessions  of  the  Council 
of  the  World's  Peace  Congress  in  Prague;  a  radio  book 
review  of  James  A.  Michener's  "Return  to  Paradise"  in  a 
series  entitled,  "What  America  Is  Reading";  roundups  of 
United  Nations  news;  and  "Press  Opinion,  USA." 

Some  350,000  words  are  broadcast  each  day  in  forty-six 
languages.  The  latest  of  these — Japanese — was  added  at 
the  time  that  the  peace  treaty  was  being  signed  at  San 
Francisco.  In  addition  to  the  more  familiar  languages, 
the  Voice  also  uses,  for  example,  Amoy,  Malay  or  Tamil, 
Swatow,  Thai,  Hindi,  Azerbaijani,  Tartar,  Urdu,  and 
Georgian. 

Repeat  broadcasts,  such  as  those  in  the  Russian  language 
which  bombard  the  peoples  of  the  USSR  on  an  around- 
the-clock  schedule,  total  another  58  program-hours  daily. 

The  Voice  employs  just  under  1,500  workers,  includ- 
ing its  own  reporters,  translators  who  know  the  languages 
— including  the  slang— of  the  world's  listeners,  and  tech- 
nicians whose  special  job  is  to  overcome  Soviet  jamming. 
Of  these  employes,  400  are  overseas. 

The  Voice  has  received  as  high  as  40,000  fan  letters 
in  a  single  month,  with  97  percent  coming  from  out- 
side the  United  States.  For  the  twelve  months  ending 
September  1,  the  Voice  received  327,730  letters  compared 
with  185,269  during  the  previous  twelve  months.  Yet 
the  Voice  of  America  has  been  a  postwar  target  for  more 
rough  criticism,  both  in  Congress  and  outside,  than  the 
conventional  government  agency  receives  in  a  couple  of 
decades. 

Congress,  at  least  at  this  writing,  is  not  as  unhappy 
about  the  Voice  as  the  adverse  comment  would  indicate. 
The  1951  session  increased  funds  for  operational  costs  by 
approximately  $4,000,000  over  the  previous  year.  This 
was  done  while  other  Department  of  State  informational 
activities  were  being  curtailed  and  while  extra  funds  for 
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new  transmitters  and  other  Voice  radio  equipment  were 
eliminated  from  the  appropriation  bill.  This  $4,000,000 
increase  was,  in  effect,  a  qualified  vote  of  confidence  in 
present  operation  of  the  Voice  despite  the  refusal  to  in- 
vest more  in  facilities. 

Technical  objections  to  the  Voice  have  been  concen- 
trated on  two  aspects.  First,  some  commentators  have 
argued  that  other  media  are  more  effective.  They  cite, 
as  examples,  posters,  books  sold  at  cost  or  below,  motion 
pictures,  and  press  releases  distributed  to  foreign  news- 
papers. Second,  some 
critics  who  favor  radio  as 
a  medium  for  reaching 
the  minds  of  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  charge  that  the 
Voice  is  not  powerful 
enough.  This  argument 
has  been  heard  increas- 
ingly since  the  Soviets 
began  jamming  United 
States  broadcasts  in  the 
spring  of  1949.  This  sit- 
uation will  be  vastly  im- 
proved by  the  comple- 
tion of  ten  super-power- 
ed curtain  antennas,  the 
first  two  of  which  are 
scheduled  at  this  writing 
to  go  into  operation  in 
late  October.  The  project 
will  not  "cure"  jamming, 
but  it  will  enable  the 
Voice  of  America  to  in- 
crease its  signal  strength 
fourteenfold,  and  to 
reach  millions  of  new 
listeners  throughout  the 
world. 

In  a  fact-sheet  on  how 
it  is  carrying  out  the 
United  States  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Act 

of  1948  "to  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  United 
States  in  other  countries,  and  to  increase  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  other  countries,"  the  Department  of  State  had 
this  to  say: 

"Radio  is  the  fastest,  most  effective  day-by-day  medium 
for  achieving  this  objective;  it  speaks  directly  to  people 
abroad,  instantaneously  surmounting  barriers  of  distance, 
censorship,  illiteracy,  foreign  exchange,  paper  shortages, 
and  tariffs." 

Practically  all  students  of  mass  communications  would 
agree  with  this  statement  although  it  is  perfectly  true 
that,  for  specific  objectives  and  under  certain  conditions, 
other  media  may  be  more  effective. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Soviets  instituted  jamming  indi- 
cates that  the  Kremlin  leaders  believed  too  many  Rus- 
sians were  listening  to  United  States  programs.  Nearly 
250  short  wave,  skywave  jamming  installations  have  been 
located  to  date  and  Voice  engineers  estimate  that  there 
is  a  total  of  at  least  1,000  additional  Soviet  jamming  in- 
stallations that  can  not  be  identified  satisfactorily  from 


FOY  D.  KOHLER,  Chief  of  the  Voice  of  America 


this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  One  French  newspaper 
declared  Moscow  spends  more  in  jamming  than  all  Voice 
broadcasts  cost  the  United  States.  The  USSR  would  not 
spend  such  sums  on  technical  equipment  and  manpower 
if  United  States  broadcasts  were  not  reaching  substantial 
numbers  of  listeners. 

Even  around  Moscow,  where  the  Soviets  have  concen- 
trated their  jamming,  the  Voice  can  be  heard  at  least  a 
quarter  of  the  time.  Since  programs  are  beamed  at 
Russia  around  the  clock,  the  people  of  Moscow  have  six 

hours  or  more  of  the 
Voice  available  daily. 
Outside  the  capital,  re- 
ception is  reported  to 
vary  from  60  percent  to 
almost  unbroken  audi- 
bility in  a  few  areas. 

Defectors  who  come 
through  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain report  widespread 
listening.  Admittedly 
they  are  not  entirely  im- 
partial reporters,  but  the 
constant  repetition  of  an 
essential  pattern  of  listen- 
ing does  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  broadcasts  get 
through.  Foy  D.  Kohler, 
chief  of  the  International 
Broadcasting  Division 
which  directs  the  Voice, 
quotes  a  Russian  defector 
who  said  after  his  arrival 
in  Germany:  "Your 
broadcasts  are  a  weapon 
more  powerful  than  the 
atom  bomb." 

Increasing  mention  of 
Voice  of  America  in 
Soviet  publications  con- 
tributes additional  evi- 
dence of  effectiveness  in 
reaching  Russian  citi- 
zenry. Pravda  said  last  August  that  "in  the  stinking  radio 
kitchen  of  the  Voice  of  America  [there  is]  a  huge  swarm 
like  wasps  of  inveterate  liars,  hardened  spies,  intriguers, 
and  other  riffraff,  including  the  immigrant  rabble." 

Similar  reports  come  through  from  the  satellite  coun- 
tries. For  example,  a  Rumanian  doctor  who  recently 
fled  the  Communist  regime  quoted  the  supervisors  of 
the  Bucharest  telephone  exchange  as  saying  that  just  be- 
fore 9  p.  M.  (the  time  of  the  Rumanian  broadcast  by  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  which  is  followed  by 
the  Voice)  all  telephones  go  silent  and  hardly  any  calls 
are  put  through  for  about  an  hour — presumably  because 
people  are  at  their  radios.  The  doctor  also  told  of  trade 
union  meetings  being  concluded  in  a  hurry  so  people 
could  reach  their  homes  before  9  p.  M. 

Radio  Chunking  was  overheard  to  warn  its  listeners 
in  Mandarin:  "The  Voice  of  America  is  the  meanest 
rumor  factory  in  the  world.  It  is  an  intelligence  organ  of 
the  American  fifth  column.  .  .  .  The  victorious  Chinese 
people  should  boycott  the  Voice  of  America,  the  impor- 
tant weapon  of  American  imperialist  aggression." 
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Objections  to  the  agency's  personnel  have  concentrated 
on  two  broad  charges :  first,  that  many  employes  are  ama- 
teurs and  incompetents;  second,  that  Communist  sym- 
pathizers hold  key  jobs.  Obviously,  no  large  organiza- 
tion can  point  with  pride  to  every  single  worker,  but 
Voice  executives  believe  they  do  not  have  to  apologize 
for  their  colleagues. 

The  Voice  is  the  only  major  professional  international 
broadcasting  organization  in  the  United  States.  In  1947, 
the  radio  networks  handled  the  government's  overseas 
broadcasting.  With  all-out  "cold  war,"  the  Department 
of  State  was  selected  for  this  assignment.  Many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  private  experts  moved  over  to  the  govern- 
mental Voice.  They  provided  a  continuity  of  experience. 
Other  specialists  were  recruited  from  domestic  broad- 
casting, business  generally,  and  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Some  left  better  paying  positions  to  join  the 
Voice  of  America  because  they  considered  the  "cold  war" 
a  draft  call. 


M. 


LR.  KOHLER,  CHIEF  OF  THE  VolCE,  WAS  APPOINTED  TO  THE 

United  States  Foreign  Service  twenty  years  ago.  Among 
his  more  important  assignments  have  been  political  and 
liaison  officer  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  on  the 
United  Nations  in  1945,  secretary  general  of  the  United 
States  Mission  to  Observe  Elections  in  Greece  in  1946, 
and  service  at  the  embassy  in  Moscow  from  1946  to  1949. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Information,  set  up  un- 
der the  1948  act  to  check  on  all  phases  of  the  informa- 
tional program,  said  this  about  personnel  in  its  semi- 
annual report  last  April: 

"It  takes  a  great  deal  of  patriotic  self-sacrifice  for  men 
and  women  who  are  highly-skilled  and  highly-paid  pro- 
fessionals to  leave  their  long  range  posts  and  come  into 
government  service  under  conditions  of  uncertainty  and 
often  abuse  which  have  prevailed  in  recent  years.  These 
people  deserve  the  highest  recognition  and  gratitude  of 
their  country.  .  .  .  We  are  not  so  nai've  as  to  ignore  the 
presence  in  the  information  program — as  in  most  other 
branches  of  government — of  people  who  do  not  compare 
in  talent  and  skills  with  those  re- 
quired in  most  private  industry. 
But.  as  people  in  private  life  our- 
selves, we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  many  of  those  who  have 
taken  this  program  through  its 
slimmest  days  possess  skill  and  abil- 
ity which  compare  very  favorably 
with  that  to  be  found  anywhere." 

This  conclusion  was  based  on 
more  than  two  years  of  study.  The 
report  was  signed  by  Erwin  D. 
Canham,  editor  Christian  Science 
Monitor;  Philip  D.  Reed,  chair- 
man. General  Electric  Company; 
Dr.  Mark  A.  May,  director,  Insti- 
tute of  Human  Relations,  Yale 
University;  and  Judge  Justin  Mil- 
ler, president,  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters. 

Since  the  Voice  of  America  is 
spearheading  the  United  States  ef- 
forts in  "cleaning  out  the  Aegean 
stables  of  international  confusion 


and  misunderstanding,"  it  would  be  a  coup  for  an  under- 
cover Communist  to  infiltrate  it.  The  Smith-Mundt  act 
provides  specifically  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation must  clear  all  individuals  hired  in  the  informa- 
tional program,  which  includes  Voice  employes.  But  that 
is  only  one  of  the  hurdles  that  must  be  cleared.  A  prospec- 
tive worker  for  Voice  of  America  also  faces  inquiry  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  security  clearance  by  the 
Department  of  State.  All  this  takes  time,  and  a  six  months 
delay  between  application  and  hiring  is  typical.  If  investi- 
gations can  uncover  a  secret  subversive,  then  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  informational  employes  should  be  simon 
pure.  The  Voice's  record  is  exceptional  on  the  loyalty 
question.  In  its  entire  history,  not  one  of  its  employes  has 
been  fired  as  a  subversive. 

The  heaviest  batteries  of  criticism  have  been  trained 
upon  the  content  of  Voice  broadcasts.  This  concern  with 
the  programs  themselves  is  sound — they  are  the  pay-off 
weapon  in  the  ideological  war.  If  men's  minds  are 
reached  and  moved,  then  technical  problems  and  per- 
sonnel questions  drop  into  secondary  importance. 

Some  critics  have  declared  that  Voice  programs  are 
amateurish,  that  they  are  unprofessionally  presented,  that 
they  are  not  adapted  to  the  specific  regional  audience, 
that  they  have  too  much  of  the  "huckster  flavor"  of  do- 
mestic United  States  radio. 


A, 


Glos  Ameryki  (The  Voice  of  America) 


FTER    THE    UNITED    STATES    REPLACED    THE    OBLIGATORY 

relay  of  its  programs  on  German  radio  stations  by  an 
agreement  on  a  voluntary  basis,  managers  explained  that 
they  readily  accepted  the  arrangement  because  the  Voice 
served  an  important  information  function.  Eberhart 
Beckman,  chairman  of  the  Association  of  German  Broad- 
casters, put  it  this  way  over  the  air  on  August  2: 

"Even  if  we  were  able  to  send  a  staff  of  our  own  re- 
porters to  America,  we  could  not  hope  to  give  such  an 
authoritative  and  speedy  picture  of  official  American 
thinking,  of  the  reaction  of  the  American  people  to 
events,  and  so  on.  I  regard  the  Voice  of  America  relay 
as  our  daily  interview  with  the  United  States." 

For  each  of  the  forty-six  lan- 
guages, a  special  group  or  "desk" 
adapts  a  basic  "house  script"  to  the 
needs  of  the  audience  at  which  the 
program  will  be  beamed.  For  in- 
stance, the  German  language  serv- 
ice is  responsible  for  broadcasts  to 
the  East  and  West  zones  of  Ger- 
many and  to  Austria.  Workers  on 
these  "desks"  originate  material, 
too. 

The  Russian  desk  has  developed 
a  "Calendar"  which  provides  a  day- 
by-day  diary  of  the  discrepancies 
between  Soviet  words  and  Soviet 
deeds.  This  desk  also  is  responsible 
for  a  religious  program  on  which 
Archbishop  John  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  speaks.  This  is 
beamed  at  the  USSR  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  attract  listeners  who  are 
still  deeply  religious  despite  efforts 
of  the  Soviets  to  weaken  their  faith. 
In  his  August  20  message  to  Con- 


Nini-a  Kultura,   Poland 
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gress  on  the  resolution  reaffirming  the  friendship  of  the 
American  and  Russian  peoples,  President  Truman 
credited  the  Voice  with  having  "compelled"  the  Soviets 
eventually  to  publish  the  document. 

Quite  frequently  in  the  past  the  Russians  have  sup- 
pressed expressions  running  counter  to  their  propaganda 
line.  But  in  this  case,  the  Voice's  Russian  "desk"  in  New 


Stephen   Marinuzzi 
A  broadcast  to  Indonesia  from  New  York 

York  City  worked  out  a  form  announcement  which 
clocked  off  the  days  since  the  congressional  joint  resolu- 
tion had  been  delivered  in  Moscow.  It  concluded: 

"This  group  of  people  in  the  Kremlin,  which  tries  to 
picture  itself  as  the  champion  of  peace,  refuses  to  let  the 
Russian  people  learn  of  the  friendship  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  feel  for  them." 

While  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  sure  way  of  know- 
ing on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  how  many  persons 
in  the  totalitarian  countries  are  listening  to  United  States 
broadcasts,  the  violent  reactions  of  the  governments  of 
Russia  and  its  satellites  indicate  that  the  programs  are 
anything  but  ineffective. 

A  second  criticism  of  United  States  radio  programs  for 
foreigners  is  that  they  are  aimed  at  intellectuals  rather 
than  the  mass  audience. 

Officials  point  out  that,  after  all,  the  potential  audience 
of  300,000,000  outside  North  America  includes  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  intelligentsia  since  this  group  owns  most 
of  the  80,000,000  available  radio  sets.  Therefore,  they 
argue,  many  programs  need  to  aim  at  a  fairly  high  level 
of  education  and  understanding.  But  they  quickly  add 
that  this  is  not  always  true. 

Some  programs  directed  to  France,  for  example,  have 
been  ridiculed  by  Parisians  as  naive.  The  Voice's  answer 
is  that  these  particular  broadcasts,  some  of  which  are 
carried  by  the  French  domestic  network,  are  deliberately 


aimed  at  the  mass  audience  in  the  provinces,  not  the 
more  sophisticated  residents  of  the  capital. 

Again,  some  broadcasts  are  produced  upon  request  ot 
the  stations  which  will  carry  them.  One  such  program 
which  was  suggested  by  Latin  Americans  is  "The  Sea 
Hound,"  a  series  of  26  half-hour  episodes  in  a  cloak-and- 
dagger  story.  Taking  place  aboard  ship,  it  shows  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Western  Hemisphere  countries  co- 
operating to  track  down  and  solve  crimes  against  hu- 
manity, for  example,  the  uncovering  of  a  narcotics  ring. 
So  popular  is  "The  Sea  Hound"  that  a  Portuguese  edi- 
tion is  planned  along  the  lines  of  the  present  Spanish 
sequences. 

In  a  critical  article  in  the  New  Yorf(  Herald  Tribune 
last  July,  Joseph  Newman  asked  pointedly  how  many 
Russians  can  be  expected  to  risk  what  they  must  risk  to 
receive  a  few  clear  moments  of  a  Voice  broadcast  only  to 
hear  a  hot  jazz  record.  But  for  some  time,  the  Voice 
has  not  broadcast  any  music  at  all  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  last  light  music  beamed  at  Russia  was  in  Septem- 
ber, 1948,  and  classical  and  all  other  music  was  eliminated 
in  May,  1949,  when  Soviet  jamming  began.  Even  an 
opening  and  closing  musical  theme  is  omitted.  "Yankee 
Doodle"  used  to  be  played,  but  it  was  cut  out,  since  if 
overheard  it  might  direct  Soviet  police  to  a  listener  to  the 
forbidden  program. 

Where  the  "cold  war"  is  less  intense,  music  plays  an 
ideological  role  as  is  shown  in  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived from  Dar-es-Salaam,  Tanganyika: 

"...  Your  news  and  information  prog'rams  are  excel- 
lent, but  please  don't  forget  entertainment,  which  I  notice 
receives  such  gloomy  treatment  on  Radio  Moscow;  I  feel 
sure  that  the  way  democracy  enjoys  itself  should  be  well 
and  truly  pointed  out  to  Communism  and  its  grim  ad- 
herents." 

The  worldwide  breakdown  of  Voice  programs  is: 
News — 36  percent;  analyses  and  features,  which  include 
political  commentaries,  press  reviews,  roundtable  discus- 
sions, special  events,  and  documentaries,  and  some  do- 
mestic radio  shows  made  available  by  the  networks — 54 
percent;  music — 10  percent. 

Another  criticism  one  hears  sometimes,  is  that  the  Voice 
of  America  is  too  much  the  tool  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

Obviously,  the  broadcasts  best  define  and  interpret 
American  foreign  policy  when  they  rest  solidly  on  the 
decisions  and  views  of  the  Department  of  State.  In  this 
sense,  the  Voice  is  a  tool  of  government  policies.  It 
must  be.  However,  if  this  objection  means  that  the  radio 
colors  the  news  and  comments  to  protect  the  higher 
echelon,  the  charge  is  largely  untrue.  However,  when 
official  policy  is  muddled,  its  radio  dissemination  may 
bring  unhappy  results.  To  blame  the  Voice  for  this  is 
like  lambasting  the  weatherman  when  rain  spoils  a  picnic. 

Mr.  Kohler  discussed  it  this  way  in  a  talk  last  May 
before  the  Institute  for  Education  at  Columbus,  Ohio: 

"I  want  to  say  at  this  point  that,  in  a  democracy — and 
in  the  long  run  in  any  regime  anywhere — the  word  and 
the  deed  must  go  together.  Pure  propaganda  at  vari- 
ance with  acts  may  serve  to  confuse  for  a  while  or  even 
to  attain  immediate  tactical  objectives.  But,  in  the  long 
run,  false  pretensions  will  out.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  our 
constant  purposes  to  expose  the  false  pretensions  of  our 
opponents.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  our  basic  rule  to 
maintain  credibility  and  confidence  in  the  Voice  of 
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America,  even  at  the  expense  of  occasional  tactical  re- 
verses." 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  Voice  executives  approve 
integration  with  the  Department  of  State  despite  the  fact 
that  that  agency  is  a  political  "target  area." 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Information  last  April 
said:  "One  vital  requisite  in  the  handling  of  the  informa- 
tion program  is  that  it  shall  not  be  remote  from  policy- 
planning.  Another  equally  significant  need  is  that  the 
United  States  abroad  should  speak  with  a  single  voice. 
There  can  be  separate  tones  and  modulations  in  that 
voice,  and  a  choice  of  vocabularies,  but  the  voice  should 
not  contradict  itself.  .  .  . 

"No  propaganda  can  be  any  stronger  than  the  policy 
from  which  it  springs.  Thus  the  information  specialists 
should  be  at  all  times  and  at  all  levels  just  as  close  as 
they  possibly  can  be  to  the  making  of  policy.  .  .  .  Since 
most  foreign  policy  is  made  by  the  State  Department, 
the  closer  the  information  program  can  be  to  the  State 
Department,  the  more  effective  the  propaganda  will  be." 
Still  another  fault  cited  in  United  States  broadcasts  is 
that  they  fail  to  get  down  in  the  gutter  and  slug  it  out 
with  Soviet  propagandists.  However  aloof  the  Voice's 
approach  in  the  early  stages  of  its  postwar  evolution, 
Soviet  jamming  and  later  the  North  Korean  aggression 
sharpened  its  contest  of  the  airwaves.  The  Voice  recently 
inaugurated  a  program  called  "Who's  Who,"  which 
names  individuals,  exposes  their  operations  as  "the  third- 
or  fourth-rate  hirelings,  the  lackeys,  the  boot-lickers,  the 
small  fry  of  Communism." 

Here  is  one  short  case  history  from  a  recent  edition  of 
this  program: 

"Janos  Caspar— About  Forty-Five  Years  Old— A  For- 
mer Swimming  Teacher  from  Eger — Masquerades  As  a 
Pilot. 

"The  wave  of  deportations  in  Budapest  and  other  cities 
of  Hungary  has  spurred  many  Hungarians  to  seek  escape 
from  Communist  terror.  One  such  Hungarian  was  a 
young  stenographer  who  had  been  active  against  the 
Nazis  and  was  consequently  suspected  of  anti-Com- 
munism. In  her  search  for  a  way  out  she  met  an  honest- 
looking  former  swimming  teacher  from  Eger  who  said 
he  was  a  trained  pilot.  He  claimed  to  have  access  to  an 

airplane  and  expressed 
willingness  to  fly  a 
group  of  fugitives  out 
of  Hungary.  The 
stenographer  was  told 
to  recruit  other  anti- 
Communist  escapees. 
When  she  had  done 
so,  he  promptly  exact- 
ed his  fee  in  advance. 
The  fee  was  payable 
in  foreign  currency. 

On  the  day  of  the 
projected  flight  the 
fugitives  met  their 
pilot  at  Ferihegy  Air- 
field, outside  of  Buda- 
pest. The  pilot  seemed 
upset.  He  said  one  of  the  mechanics  who  had  serviced 
their  plane  was  threatening  to  betray  them.  Claiming  he 
had  no  Hungarian  money  with  him,  the  pilot  asked 
his  passengers  to  surrender  all  their  forints.  And  with 
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The  Voice  in  New  York: 
"You're  hired!" 
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that  he  left — never  to  return.  A  few  moments  later 
the  Hungarian  Security  Police — the  AVH — moved  in 
and  arrested  the  entire  group  of  anti-Communist  fugitives. 
"Janos  Caspar  .  .  .  small,  stout,  with  black  hair  .  .  . 
about  forty-five  years  old  ...  a  former  swimming  teacher 
.  .  .  looks  honest  and  is  friendly  to  persons  considered 
politically  unreliable  by  Hungary's  Communist  regime 
.  .  .  poses  as  a  pilot  but  is  actually  an  agent  of  the  Hun- 
garian Security  Police.  Janos  Caspar  ...  his  name  and 
his  record  are  known." 

This  sort  of  program  certainly  pulls  few  punches.  To- 
gether, Radio  Free  Europe,  which  is  financed  through  the 
Crusade  for  Freedom,  and  the  Voice  aim  to  keep  hope 
alive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  to  stiffen  resistance,  and  to 
expose  Communist  lies. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  broadcasters 
have  spent  practically  no  time  describing  life  in  the  free 
world  except  to  make  political  points.  When  it  does  de- 
scribe United  States  living  standards  to  audiences  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  the  Voice  contrasts  them  with  Soviet 
standards  and  concludes  that  a  society  based  on  freedom 
has  a  level  of  human  welfare  which  a  dictatorship  never 
can  attain. 

One  official  explained  the  philosophy  behind  broadcasts 
to  Russia  thus: 

"The  Voice  of 
America  at  pres- 
ent concentrates 
on  giving  the  So- 
viet listener  fact- 
ual reports  on 
what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  world; 
news  is  a  major 
part  of  every 
Voice  of  America 
broadcast  beamed 
to  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  news 
items  are  selected 
in  order  to  fill  the 
void  created  by 
Soviet  censorship 
or  to  counteract  distortion  of  Soviet  propaganda." 

On  October  1,  an  operating  staff  inaugurated  program- 
ing from  Munich.  This  was  the  first  such  group  to 
function  outside  the  United  States.  If  this  experiment 
works  (and  it  should),  then  additional  groups  may  be 
set  up  around  the  USSR  and  its  satellites,  cutting  down 
the  gap  between  the  time  that  propaganda  comes  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  time  the  truth  is  bounced 
back  by  the  Voice. 

Government  officials  look  to  the  future  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  expanding  the  number  of  languages  which 
will  be  broadcast  and  an  even  greater  intensification  of 
the  psychological  offensive.  Thus,  they  believe,  the  Voice 
will  spur  the  growing  determination  in  the  West.  Such 
practices  have  worked  in  recent  months  and  their  refine- 
ment and  continuation  may  be  expected.  Mobilization 
of  United  Nations  forces  to  oppose  aggression  in  Korea 
was  due  in  part  to  United  States  broadcasts  in  the  "Cam- 
paign of  Truth."  Decline  of  Communist  strength  in 
France  and  Italy,  both  vital  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  has  been  fostered  by  the  Voice. 


Trud,   Moscow 
The  irresponsible  Voice 
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Britain's  Iron  and  Steel 


The  story  of  the  Labor  Government's  nationalization  of  a  basic  industry,  how  the 
new  set-up  functions,  what  post-election  steps  —  whoever  won  —  are  likely  to  be. 

LUDWIG  HAMBURGER 


ON  FEBRUARY  15,  1951,  THE  BRITISH  IRON  AND  STEEL 
industry  passed  from  private  into  public  ownership 
and  operation.  The  Tory  Party  stands  officially  com- 
mitted to  reverse  the  action,  and  at  this  writing,  steel  is 
a  campaign  issue  as  it  was  in  the  preceding  two  general 
elections.  But  whichever  party  wins  at  the  polls  on  Oc- 
tober 25,  1951,  and  whether  or  not  the  Tories,  if  vic- 
torious, will  in  fact  deem  it  wise  to  return  the  industry 
to  private  hands,  the  nationalization  of  iron  and  steel  is  a 
matter  of  great  moment.  The  event  stands  out  in  the 
history  of  Britain  and  indeed  of  the  Western  world. 
Democracy  and  socialism  joined  hands  in  shaping  it.  The 
British  have  managed  to  harness  to  a  common  purpose 
these  two  forces  that,  it  is  claimed,  are  mutually  incom- 
patible. At  the  same  time  they  gave  socialism  a  new  con- 
servative twist. 

The  nationalization  of  the  British  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry is  a  victory  of  the  forces  of  democracy  because 
the  powerful  sponsors  of  the  measure  give  their  opponents 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  regular  constitutional  oppor- 
tunities of  defeating  it.  The  history  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Act  is  unusual. 

Nationalization  of  iron  and  steel  was  prominent  in  the 
platform  on  which  the  Labor  Party  rose  to  power  in 
the  general  elections  of  1945.  Nevertheless,  the  Labor 
administration  did  not  take  over  the  industry  in  the  first 
flush  of  victory;  it  gave  priority  to  other  legislation 
deemed  more  pressing,  and  put  steel  off  to  the  latter  part 
of  its  tenure.  The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  October,  1948,  fought  by  the  opposition  at 
all  successive  legislative  stages,  and  passed  in  May,  1949. 
It  provided  for  the  industry  to  come  into  public  owner- 
ship on  (or  within  eighteen  months  from)  May  1,  1950. 
The  bill  then  went  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Although 
overwhelmingly  Tory  and  opposed  to  the  measure,  the 
hereditary  chamber  bowed  before  the  representatives  of 
the  people:  it  endorsed  the  legislation.  Indeed,  it  co- 
operated constructively  with  the  Commons  in  that  it 
offered  some  fifty  technical  and  drafting  amendments, 
many  of  which  were  in  due  course  accepted  and  incorpo- 
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rated  in  the  bill.  The  peers  did  not  press  the  others. 
They  stood  firm,  however,  on  an  amendment  to  put  in 
deep  freeze  the  legislation  otherwise  fully  agreed  to  and 
completed  by  both  chambers.  They  insisted  on  delaying 
its  coming  into  operation  until  October,  1950  (and,  in 
part,  until  July,  1951) — that  is  to  say,  until  after  the  general 
elections  due  to  be  held  by  July,  1950.  Whatever  man- 
date the  Labor  government  might  have  received  in  1945, 
it  was  not  valid,  they  argued,  to  include  nationalization 
of  iron  and  steel  as  late  as  1949;  the  legislation  "should 
not  go  into  operation  until  the  electorate  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion."  The  upper 
chamber  hoped  that  nationalization  of  iron  and  steel 
would  become  a  major  issue  of  the  1950  campaign,  and 
that  the  people  would  return  a  Conservative  administra- 
tion, pledged  to  repeal  the  legislation  before  it  became 
effective. 

T 

1  HE  LABOR  GOVERNMENT  COULD  HAVE  DISREGARDED  THE 
move.  It  had  expected  obstruction  from  the  Lords;  was 
passing  legislation  to  curtail  their  delaying  powers,  and 
was  at  the  point  of  acquiring  all  constitutional  authority 
necessary  to  carry  the  bill  over  their  heads  before  the 
general  elections.  This  course,  however,  would  have  laid 
the  administration  open  to  the  charge  of  taking  unfair 
advantage  of  a  power  position  shortly  to  be  challenged 
and  of  exposing  the  status  of  a  vital  industry  to  a  damag- 
ing uncertainty;  indeed,  as  it  then  seemed,  the  industry 
might  have  been  nationalized  only  to  be  returned  to 
private  hands.  Moreover,  1949  was  drawing  to  its  end 
and  the  government  claimed  it  would  "so  have  to  rush 
the  preliminary  steps  required  to  make  May  1,  1950, 
the  take-over  date  as  seriously  to  jeopardize  the  successful 
launching  of  the  scheme."  A  compromise  was  therefore 
worked  out  that  substantially  conceded  the  Lords'  case. 
The  bill  went  to  the  statute  books  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 1949,  amended  to  the  extent  that  the  new  agency  to 
assume  national  control  of  the  industry  was  not  to  be 
established  before  October  1,  1950,  and  that  the  industry 
was  not  to  pass  into  public  ownership  before  January 
1,  1951. 

The  arrangement  wounded  many  staunch  Laborites, 
but  it  was  in  fact  a  triple  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy. On  the  one  hand,  it  enabled  the  socialist  adminis- 
tration to  complete  the  legislative  program  to  which  it 
had  pledged  itself  before  the  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  enabled  the  people  to  review,  in  what  Winston  Churchill 
called  "almost  a  referendum,"  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
had  been  sharply  controversial  in  Parliament.  In  addi- 
tion, it  gave  the  opposition  ample  opportunity  to  raise 
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the  issue  again, in  the  new  Parliment  when,  with  a 
very  small  margin,  the  elections  of  February,  1950,  went 
again  for  Labor. 

Three  times  after  the  elections  and  before  the  end  of 
1950  the  Conservatives  challenged  the  administration  on 
steel.  And  the  government  gave  them  a  fourth  oppor- 
tunity, which  they  readily  seized,  when  it  decided  to 
postpone  the  final  transfer  of  the  industry  to  public 
ownership  from  the  first  of  the  year  to  February  15,  1951. 
In  all  four  cases  the  Conservatives  failed  to  rally  a  ma- 
jority. Little  if  any  major  legislation  has  been  so  long 
before  the  British  people  and  Parliament,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  be  so  thoroughly  debated  and  weighed. 

The  nationalization  of  iron  and  steel  is  also,  whether 
one  likes  it  or  not,  an  unprecedented  victory  of  socialism. 
Of  course,  the  Labor  administration  had  previously  na- 
tionalized the  Bank  of  England,  coal  mining,  the 
scheduled  airlines,  cable  and  wireless  communication,  the 
railroads  and  long  distance  trucking,  electric  power,  and 
gas.  But  in  all  these  cases  public  ownership  and  opera- 
tion had  been  a  "natural,"  or  in  the  offing.  Even  when 
privately  owned,  the  Bank  of  England  had  in  fact  almost 
always  been  amenable  to  official  policies;  the  industries 
and  services  taken  over  were  public  utilities,  in  various 
respects  and  degrees  subject  to  public  control;  while  coal 
had  been  notoriously  in  a  bad  way,  poorly  managed,  ill- 
equipped,  torn  by  strikes  and  labor  unrest,  with  low  pro- 
duction and  productivity,  bankrupt — there  was  a  good 
case  for  the  state  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  this 
"sick"  industry. 

In  iron  and  steel,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Labor  ad- 
ministration nationalized  a  basic  manufacture,  a  "heavy" 
industry,  by  and  large  well  equipped  and  run,  proud  of 
its  labor  relations,  expanding,  with  record  output  figures 
rising  almost  every  month.  Further,  it  was  socially  and 
politically  an  incarnatiotn,  a  citadel,  the  very  Gibraltar 
of  militant  capitalism.  Needless  to  say,  the  owners  were 
compensated.  Nevertheless,  this  nationalization  was  a 
new  and  radical  departure. 

Ostensibly,  the  Labor  administration  acted  on  limited 
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managerial  grounds.  Public  ownership  of  the  industry, 
they  claimed,  was  necessary  in  order  to  forestall  a  revival 
of  the  restrictive  cartel  practices  that  had  prevailed  in  the 
past;  to  determine  the  future  size  and  form  of  the  in- 
dustry in  the  interest  of  the  nation;  and  to  make  sure 
it  would  effectively  serve  national  defense.  But  the  argu- 
ment had  a  hollow  ring.  These  objectives  could  have 
been  attained  under  private  ownership  by  means  of 
regulatory  controls  that  in  varying  forms  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  industry  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II. 

In  reality,  the  Labor  administration  acted  on  broad 
political  grounds.  The  conviction  has  steadily  grown  in 
Britain  that  man  could  and  should  consciously  direct  essen- 
tial processes  of  society  as  he  has  growingly  shown  him- 
self master  of  the  processes  of  nature;  that  Adam  Smith's 
"invisible  hand,"  supposed  to  insure  the  welfare  of  all 
via  the  selfish  action  of  each,  be  replaced  by  the  visible 
hand  of  the  organized  community;  that  free  enterprise 
as  an  economic  order  be  supplanted  or  tempered  by 
planned  action  of  the  people;  that  democratic  government 
control  essential  sectors  and  phases  of  economic  life.  In 
removing  iron  and  steel — the  most  powerful  single  bas- 
tion of  capitalism — from  private  ownership  and  opera- 
tion, Labor  intended  to  strike  at  the  core  of  the  forces 
that  resisted  the  new  philosophy  and  opposed  its  suc- 
cessful implementation.  By  the  same  token,  it  enhanced 
the  impact  of  the  philosophy  on  the  social  and  economic 
structure.  The  nationalization  of  iron  and  steel  transcends 
the  industry.  It  epitomizes  and  seals  the  victory  in 
Britain  of  fundamental  tenets  of  socialism. 


T, 


HE  VICTORY  IS  EVEN  MORE  SIGNIFICANT  THAN  IT  WOULD  AT 

first  appear.  The  Conservative  approach  to  the  control 
of  steel  is  in  fact  fairly  close  to  that  of  Labor.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Tories  actually  accepted  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  industry.  As  a  party  and  in  the  Commons, 
it  is  true,  they  fought  it  bitterly,  but  they  did  not  fight 
it  in  the  name  of  free  enterprise.  They  took  a  stand  very 
similar  to  the  position  taken  in  the  case  of  the  industries 
and  services  which  were  nationalized  earlier.  As  an  alter- 
native to  public  ownership  and  operation  they  offered  an- 
other brand  of  public  control — less  drastic  in  that  it  did 
not  involve  removal  of  the  owners  but,  they  claimed, 
equally  effective.  They  proposed  the  establishment  of  an 
agency  with  broad  powers  to  supervise  and  regulate,  un- 
der the  government,  essential  operations  of  the  industry. 

Such  an  agency  had  already  existed  in  the  past.  On 
October  1,  1946,  the  Labor  government  set  up  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Board,  composed  of  representatives  of  steel 
management,  labor,  and  consumers,  and  with  them,  a 
distinguished  former  civil  servant.  The  Board  func- 
tioned under  a  young,  independent  chairman  with  im- 
portant wartime  administrative  experience.  Responsible 
only  to  the  Minister  of  Supply,  the  Board  had  wide 
authority  to  supervise  the  industry  and  effectively  con- 
trolled its  postwar  development  program  and  price  poli- 
cies; but  with  nationalization  imminent  the  non-labor 
members  withdrew  and  it  ceased  to  function  on  March 
31,  1949.  The  Tories  propose  to  restore  the  Board,  and 
may  well  give  it  statutory  position  and  jurisdiction,  "if 
need  be,  with  new  power."  They  are  pledged  to  that 
course  in  the  event  they  form  the  next  government. 

Thus    it   can   be   seen    that    the   vast   majority   of   the 
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British  people  is  now  satisfied  or  actively  desires  that  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  be  subject  to  a  high  degree  of 
public  control.  The  views  differ  on  degree,  and  on 
available  methods,  more  stringent  or  less,  to  achieve  and 
exercise  the  control.  The  steel  issue  is  a  narrow  one. 
Rather  than  a  fundamental  split,  it  reveals  the  wide  area 
of  national  agreement  now  existing  in  Britain  on  the 
relationships  between  government  and  economic  life. 


A    SOCIALIST   SCHEME,    THE    NATIONALIZATION    OF    IRON 

and  steel  is  of  conservative  design.  The  Steel  Act  makes  no 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  industry  as  it  has  de- 
veloped out  of  past  history  and  accident.  The  industry 
continues  to  be  operated  by  the  eighty  companies  whose 
securities  have  been  taken  into  public  ownership.  This 
is  in  marked,  contrast  to  the  original  approach  of  the 
Labor  administration  in  building  the  house  of  nationalized 
enterprise.  Save  for  the  Bank  of  England, -the  industries 
and  services  previously  nationalized  were  thoroughly  re- 
organized. All  are  operated  by  one  or  more  public  boards 
acting  through  a  nationwide  network  of  regional  and 
local  agencies — a  treat  for  the  lovers  of  organization  charts. 
As  a  rule  the  former  companies  were  blotted  out,  while 
the  coal  companies  relinquished  mining  for  other  busi- 
ness interests. 

There  was  of  course  good  reason  for  preserving  the 
existing  steel  companies  as  operating  units  of  the  indus- 
try. It  seemed  the  most  promising  way  for  the  com- 
munity to  make  the  best  of  former  private  enterprise. 
On  the  whole,  as  emphasized  above,  the  companies  had 
been  technically  and  commercially  effective.  Many  of 
them  were  well  known;  some  were  world  famous.  Each 
represented  a  distinct  reservoir  of  experience,  good  will, 
reputation,  loyalties  built  up  over  a  period  of  time.  The 
fact  that  the  companies  were  eighty  in  number,  meant  a 
wide  diffusion  within  the  industry  of  the  power  to  make 
decisions. 

This  seemed,  indeed,  a  blessing.  In  the  case  of  the 
other  giant  nationalized  industries  and  services,  authority 
and  responsibility  had  been  massed  at  the  center,  result- 
ing, it  had  been  charged,  in  bureaucratic  management, 
unsatisfactory  business  conduct,  and  mechanized  human 
relations.  In  short,  the  existing  operating  structure  of 
iron  and  steel  seemed  valuable.  Upsetting  or  experi- 
menting with  it  seemed  likely  to  harm  rather  than  help 
the  industry's  performance. 

The  companies  were  therefore  taken  over  as  separate 
going  concerns  and  retain  all  their  established  charac- 
teristics. Each  keeps  its  corporate  identity  distinct  from 
all  others — its  individual  management,  physical  and  finan- 
cial assets,  liabilities,  technical  and  commercial  organiza- 
tion, and  existing  subsidiaries  (altogether,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty).  Each  continues  to  function  under  its 
charter  and  has  its  ordinary  rights  and  duties.  They  all 
produce  and  sell  iron  and  steel  and  carry  on  every  other 
legitimate  business,  each  in  its  own  name  and  on  its 
own  account,  as  before.  This  does  not  mean  the  in- 
dustry is  frozen  in  a  rigid  mold.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  publicity-owned  companies  to  form,  split,  and 
merge  as  had  been  usual  under  private  ownership.  No 
such  moves  have  as  yet  occurred,  and  so  the  Tories  would 
not  have  any  eggs  to  unscramble  should  they  come  to 
power  and  decide  to  denationalize  the  industry.  As  a 
technical  operation,  return  of  the  companies  to.  private 


ownership  would  be  primarily  a  legal,  relatively  simple 
matter. 

The  Steel  Act  adds  to  the  industry  only  one  struc- 
tural element  that  had  not  been  there  before,  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Corporation  of  Great  Britain,  a  government 
agency  whose  duty  it  is  to  insure  that  the  companies 
operate  the  industry  in  the  national  interest.  Even  this 
innovation  is  designed  along  conservative  lines.  It  is  a 
new  edition  of  an  old  instrument  of  corporate  control 
commonly  used  at  a  time  when  the  nationalization  of 
any  industry  was  but  a  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  a  few  long- 
haired intellectuals.  Amusingly  enough,  the  Laborites 
borrowed  •  it  from  the  very  arsenal  of  monopoly  capi- 
talism that  they  had  set  out  to  destroy. 

For  the  Iron  and  Steel  Corporation  is  a  holding  com- 
pany. It  is,  of  course,  a  statutory  body,  and  its  members 
are  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  government  acting 
through  the  Minister  of  Supply.  But  in  relation  to  the 
industry,  the  Corporation,  save  for  minor  legal  technicali- 
ties, does  not  differ  from  an  ordinary  holding  company 
freely  formed  under  private  commercial  arrangements. 
Under  the  Steel  Act  the  securities  of  the  nationalized 
companies  are  vested  in  the  Corporation.  It  controls  the 
companies  in  its  capacity  as  stockholder.  It  has  exclusive 
voting  rights  in  each.  It  has  power  to  man  their  boards 
and  to  insure  the  appointment  of  the  executives  it  chooses. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  has  operating  duties  and 
rights  of  its  own.  It  is  to  provide  various  services  and 
has  a  monopoly  on  raising  capital  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  It  is  further  authorized  and  may  later  on  decide 
to  undertake  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  its  own 
behalf.  But  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  activities  such 
as  these;  many  ordinary  private  commercial  holding  com- 
panies keep  a  larger  or  smaller  foothold  in  the  operat- 
ing field. 


T. 


o  SEPTEMBER,  THE  CORPORATION  HAD  MADE  CHANGES  IN 
the  boards  of  only  five  operating  companies;  for  the 
rest  management  and  labor  continue  on  the  job  as  before. 
It  is  true  that  the  companies  now  produce  steel  at  an 
annual  rate  slightly  lower  than  before  and  shortly  after 
transfer  to  public  ownership,  but  this  is  due  to  the  cur- 
rent world  shortage  of  scrap  of  which  Britain  is  an  im- 
porter, and  not  even  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Labor 
administration  hold  nationalization  responsible  for  the 
reduced  steel  output.  Characteristically,  the  output  of  pig 
iron,  which  takes  little  or  no  scrap,  is  as  high  as  it  was  in 
1950. 

The  Labor  government  has  drawn  on  the  holding  com- 
pany device  in  an  apparent  effort  to  combine  for  the  steel 
industry  the  advantages  of  over-all  policy  control  by  the 
large  group  with  the  managerial  and  human  advantages 
of  the  smaller  group.  Will  the  device  prove  suitable? 
Will  the  experiment  succeed?  Will  the  Corporation  use 
restraint  in  wielding  the  powers  that  slumber  in  the  ex- 
clusive voting  rights?  Only  the  future  can  tell.  The 
Steel  Act  in  any  event  prescribes,  under  a  proviso  un- 
precedented in  the  bulky  body  of  the  nationalization  laws, 
that  the  Corporation  so  exercise  its  powers  as  to  secure 
for  the  industry  the  largest  degree  of  decentralization  con- 
sistent with  its  (the  Corporation's)  duties.  The  capacity 
of  the  industry  is  constantly  expanding,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  lack  of  raw  materials,  the  companies  would  now 
turn  out  more  steel  than  before  nationalization. 
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Call  for  a  New  Immigration  Policy 

The  former  governor  of  Connecticut  wrote  this  spirited  challenge  to 
Congress  and  the  country  before  setting  out  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  India. 


CHESTER  BOWLES 


AMERICA  BADLY  NEEDS  A  NEW  POLICY  ON  IMMIGRATION. 
Our  present  policy  is  a  product  of  the  age  of  Har- 
ding and  Coolidge,  when  we  were  naively  determined 
to  isolate  ourselves  from  the  world,  its  problems,  and  its 
people.  Its  basic  principles  are  outdated,  discriminatory, 
and  in  clear  violation  of  the  democratic  concepts  on  which 
our  country  has  been  built. 

From  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
until  1921  America  offered  a  generous  welcome  to  immi- 
grants from  all  over  the  world.  As  a  result,  some  forty 
million  men,  women,  and  children  crossed  the  oceans 
to  create  new  lives  of  freedom  and  opportunity  in  the 
United  States. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  our  stock  was  largely 
English  with  a  sprinkling  of  Dutch,  Irish,  and  Scotch. 
The  1830's,  however,  brought  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Irish  immigrants,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  home- 
land by  potato  crop  failures  and  the  oppressive  tactics 
of  British  officials.  They  were  joined  by  equally  large 
numbers  of  Germans,  who  were  defeated  in  their  revolu- 
tionary effort  in  the  1840's  to  build  a  democratic  Ger- 
many, and  who  came  to  America  as  a  land  of  promise 
where  an  individual  could  speak  his  mind  freely  and 
rise  to  whatever  heights  he  was  capable. 

The  end  of  the  Civil  War,  the  passage  of  the  Home- 
stead Act,  and  the  introduction  of  ocean-going  steam- 
ships brought  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of  immi- 
grants, most  of  whom  continued  to  come  from  northern 
and  western  Europe.  Beginning  in  1885,  however,  their 
annual  number  diminished,  and  those  coming  from  Italy, 
Poland,  Greece,  Rumania,  and  other  southern  and  eastern 
European  countries  sharply  increased. 

Altogether,  the  flow  of  newcomers  to  America  became 
one  of  the  greatest  migrations  in  recorded  history.  In  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  twentieth  century  immigration  aver- 
aged one  million  men,  women,  and  children  each  year — 
or  more  than  one  percent  of  our  total  population  at  that 
time.  By  1910,  40  percent  of  all  people  living  in  the 
United  States  were  either  born  abroad  themselves  or  had 
a  foreign-born  parent  or  parents. 


T, 


ODAY    PART    OF    AMERICA^    STRENGTH    LIES    IN    THE    FACT 

that  through  the  years  we  have  thus  borrowed  generously 
from  the  people  of  Europe,  and  indeed  of  all  the  world. 
Some  of  our  greatest  scholars,  scientists,  public  servants, 
business  and  labor  leaders  are  the  sons  or  grandsons  of 
the  immigrants  of  fifty  years  ago. 

From  the  birth  of  our  American  democracy  until  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War  the  only  restrictions  on 
immigration  were  designed  to  keep  out  those  who  were 
enemy  aliens,  diseased,  feebleminded,  or  likely  to  become 


public  charges.  During  the  war,  strong  support  began 
to  develop  for  a  more  strict  immigration  policy  with  an 
annual  ceiling,  and  specific  quotas  for  each  nationality. 
One  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  last  acts  as  President  was  to 
veto  such  a  bill. 

In  1921,  the  first  restrictive  legislation  was  passed.  This 
legislation  set  a  top  quota  of  350,000  immigrants  annually, 
exclusive  of  newcomers  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
who  were  specifically  exempt.  The  effect  of  this  limita- 
tion was  to  reduce  annual  immigration  to  about  one  third 
the  average  number  which  had  entered  our  country  in 
the  years  before  the  First  World  War.  The  national 
quotas  set  by  this  legislation  also  discriminated  sharply 
against  potential  newcomers  from  eastern  and  southern 
Europe. 


B 


UT  THE  1921  ACT  WAS  ONLY  A  CURTAIN  RAISER.     IN  1924 

new  legislation  was  passed  which  cut  its  total  quotas  to 
less  than  half,  and  discriminated  even  more  harshly 
against  southern  and  eastern  Europeans.  This  legisla- 
tion, which  was  further  modified  in  1929,  still  forms  the 
basis  of  our  immigration  policy.  The  only  improvements 
occurred  in  1945  and  in  1946  when  the  previous  ugly, 
race-conscious  discrimination  against  Asiastic  peoples  was 
relaxed,  although  not  wholly  eliminated. 

The  first  objective  of  this  thirty-year  immigration  pol- 
icy has  obviously  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  immi- 
grants coming  to  our  shores.  That  objective  has  been 
achieved  with  a  vengeance.  Although  our  population  has 
increased  by  one  third  since  1914,  the  quotas  set  under 
the  1924  Act  allow  only  one  sixth  as  many  immigrants 
to  come  to  America  each  year  as  came  on  the  average 
in  the  fourteen  years  immediately  preceding  World 
War  II. 

The  reduction  of  immigration  on  such  a  drastic  basis 
was  demonstrably  wrong  when  our  present  policy  was 
established  in  1924.  Such  an  extreme  is  even  more  mis- 
guided now  in  the  midst  of  a  world  struggle  of  tremen- 
dous proportions.  Our  ability  to  succeed  in  this  struggle 
depends  upon  the  strength,  convictions,  and  abilities  of 
our  people. 

Who  will  question  the  fact  that  in  1951  we  are  im- 
measurably stronger,  not  only  in  the  terms  of  economic 
power,  but  also  in  spiritual  values,  because  of  the  mil- 
lions who  came  to  America  from  abroad  in  the  last 
100  years?  Our  working  force  of  able-bodied  men  and 
women  in  industry,  agriculture,  and  trade  totals  62  mil- 
lion. Who  can  deny  that  our  country  would  be  better 
prepared  for  whatever  the  future  may  hold  if  that  figure 
were  65,  70,  or  75  million? 

The  second  objective  of  our  immigration   policy  has 
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been  an  attempt  to  legislate  what  kind  of  people  make 
the  "best"  American  citizens.  'In  line  with  this  objective 
our  immigration  laws  insist  that  the  Browns  and  the 
Schwartzes  are  more  desirable  Americans  than  the 
Lavellis  and  the  Petrofskys. 

This  concept  of  nationality  "class,"  this  effort  to  place 
millions  of  Americans  in  the  role  of  inferior  citizens,  runs 
completely  counter  to  our  democratic  principles.  It  is 
not  only  undemocratic,  it  is  ridiculous.  Where  is  there 
any  evidence  that  Americans  who  are  descended  from 
southern  or  eastern  Europeans  have  contributed  less  by 
and  large  to  the  building  of  our  country  than  Americans 
descended  from  western  and  northern  Europeans? 
Actually  the  states  in  which  Polish,  Italian,  Greek,  and 
other  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
largely  have  settled— New  York,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan — are  now  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
Union.  They  lead  in  progressive  legislation. 


T, 


HE    FOLLOWING    COMPARISONS    INDICATE    THE    SHOCKING 

amount  of  discrimination  which  the  1924  Act  established 
as  part  of  our  policy: 

Immigration  from  Italy  in  1914,  the  year  immediately 
before  the  First  World  War,  totaled  296,000.  The  1921 
Act  lowered  it  to  42,000  annually.  The  present  Italian 
immigration  ceiling,  set  in  the  1924  Act,  slashed  this  to 
only  5,000. 

In  1914,  174,000  Polish  immigrants  reached  the  USA. 
The  1921  Act  reduced  their  quota  to  30,000  a  year;  the 
1924  Act  to  6,000.  Greece,  which  sent  46,000  people  to 
our  country  in  1907,  now  has  an  annual  quota  of  only 
307. 

In  contrast,  the  1921  Act  set  a  top  limit  of  77,000  on 
immigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland- 
only  slightly  under  the  all-time  record  from  these  coun- 
tries in  a  single  year.  Even  when  the  total  immigration 
ceiling  was  cut  in  half  under  the  1924  Act,  Great  Brit- 
ain's quota  was  reduced  only  to  65,000.  Under  this  law 
the  annual  German  quota  is  substantially  more  than  total 
quotas  from  all  southern  European  countries,  including 
Italy  and  Greece  plus  Poland. 

Put  in  terms  of  discrimination,  in  1900,  65  percent  of 
all  immigrants  coming  to  this  country  came  from  eastern 
and  southern  Europe,  while  33  percent  came  from  western 
and  northern  Europe.  The  1924  Act  reduced  quotas 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  to  only  14  percent  of 
the  annual  total,  while  increasing  the  percentage  from 
northern  and  western  Europe  to  84  percent.  (The  re- 
maining 2  percent  were  from  Africa  and  Asia.) 

Although  the  "Displaced  Persons"  legislation,  passed 
by  Congress  in  1948  under  spur  of  the  war,  allowed  many 
refugees  who  were  in  particularly  dire  straits  to  come  to 
the  USA  at  once,  it  did  not  modify  our  basic  policy.  The 
330,000  immigrants  who  have  been  admitted  under  this 
supposedly  generous  law  are  almost  all  chargeable 
against  the  future  quotas  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
lived. 

This  means  that  unless  the  present  law  is  changed, 
immigration  from  many  southern  and  eastern  European 
countries  will  be  shut  off  for  many  years  in  the  future, 
with  the  exception  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  spe- 
cialized cases  which  do  not  come  under  the  quota 
restrictions. 


What  can  we  do  about  our  shortsighted  and  discrimi- 
natory immigration  policy?  We  can  do  several  things 
which  should  receive  wide  support  once  the  problem 
is  understood. 

The  very  least  we  can  do  is  to  adapt  our  present  annual 
ceiling,  established  in  the  1920's,  to  our  present  popula- 
tion. This  would  increase  total  annual  immigration  under 
the  present  law  by  about  50  percent — without  increasing 
the  percentage  in  relation  to  our  1924  population.  We  can 
also  eliminate  from  this  law  the  ugly  discrimination 
against  people  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  by 
scrapping  national  quotas  and  placing  all  applicants  on 
an  equal  basis  in  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  and 
national  origin.  But  these  would  still  be  only  halfway 
measures. 

If  we  mean  to  practice  democracy  as  well  as  preach  it, 
we  must  adapt  our  annual  immigration  ceiling  to  the 
world  we  live  in.  We  must  re-establish  the  USA  as  a 
haven  for  those  who  despise  tyranny  and  bigotry,  and  as 
a  land  of  opportunity  for  the  many  competent,  vigorous 
people  who  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  build  a 
freer  and  fuller  life  in  what  is  still  the  New  World. 

We  can  make  an  important  start  toward  this  objective 
in  the  next  few  years  by  validating  our  backlog  of  un- 
filled quotas  and  by  pooling  these  quotas  without  regard 
to  nationality.  These  backlogs,  particularly  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  have  been  sizable. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  new  immigration  act  most 
nationality  quotas  were  quickly  filled,  with  growing  wait- 
ing lists  in  southern  and  eastern  European  countries. 
But  in  the  1930's,  under  the  influence  of  the  depression, 
immigration  fell  off,  and  in  the  1940's,  the  war  brought 
about  additional  reductions.  From  1930  to  1946,  the 
British  used  only  5  percent  of  their  substantial  annual 
quotas  and  the  Irish  used  only  3  percent.  The  average 
for  all  countries  was  only  23  percent. 

N  THE  QUARTER  CENTURY,  FROM   THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE   1924 

Act  until  1950,  only  1,500,000  immigrants  actually  were 
able  to  enter  our  country  under  quotas  in  addition  to 
1,200,000  immigrants  mostly  from  Western  Hemisphere 
countries,  who  were  not  subject  to  quotas  under  this 
legislation.  This  means  that  in  the  last  27  years  a 
total  of  2,500,000  fewer  immigrants  have  actually  come 
to  this  country  under  quotas  set  by  the  1924  Act  than 
even  the  sponsors  of  this  harshly  restrictive  legislation  had 
anticipated. 

This  cumulative  backlog  of  2,500,000  prospective  immi- 
grants, added  to  cur  present  annual  ceiling,  adjusted  to 
the  50  percent  increase  in  our  population  since  1924,  and 
spread  over  six  years,  would  enable  us  to  admit  roughly 
600,000  prospective  new  Americans  each  year  on  a  demo- 
cratic and  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Such  a  program  could  scarcely  be  called  unreasonable. 
Between  1951  and  1957  it  would  essentially  enable  us  to 
admit  the  total  number  of  immigrants  which  the  spon- 
sors of  the  restrictive  1924  Act  anticipated,  plus  a  small 
additional  number  for  each  of  the  next  six  years  to  com- 
pensate for  our  increase  in  population  since  1924. 

This  six-year  program  might  readily  form  the  basis  of 
a  permanent  immigration  policy  to  go  into  effect  in  1957 
when  the  backlog  of  unfilled  quotas  under  the  1924 
Act  would  be  exhausted.  I  suggest  an  annual  immigra- 
tion ceiling  of  four  tenths  of  one  percent  of  our  popula- 
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tion  from  all  countries  not  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
with  no  nationality  quotas.  This  might  be  higher  than 
the  more  doctrinaire  advocates  of  an  ingrown  and  isola- 
tionist America  would  welcome.  But  I  am  confident 
that  a  majority  of  Americans  would  accept  it  as  a 
moderate  proportion. 

According  to  our  last  census  this  would  give  us  a  total 
of  about  640,000  immigrants  annually — and  that  is  only 
half  the  actual  number  that  we  absorbed  successfully  in 
the  years  just  before  World  War  I  when  our  population 
was  one  third  less  than  today. 

What  kind  of  people  would  come  to  the  USA  under 
such  legislation?  Would  they  be  competent  to  make 
their  own  way,  strong;,  law  abiding,  and  loyal?  What 
about  the  danger  of  Communists,  Fascists,  and  other  un- 
desirables ? 

The  millions  who  have  emigrated  to  America  from  Eu- 
rope in  the  last  100  years  have  gone  through  a  process  of 
natural  selection  which  has  kept  average  standards  ex- 
tremely high.  Their  descendants  are  not  living  in 
America  today  because  they  happened  to  be  born  here. 
They  are  here,  first,  because  their  forebears  had  the  imagi- 
nation to  grasp  the  "American  Dream"  with  its  promise 
o£  a  better  life,  but  even  more  important,  because  they 
had  the  courage  to  translate  their  hopes  and  convictions 
into  reality. 

For  generations,  every  European  town,  village,  and  city 
has  had  its  scores,  hundreds,  thousands  who  looked  upon 
the  USA  as  an  incredible  dreamland  in  which  some  day 
they  hoped  to  live.  The  far  smaller  number  who  had 
the  actual  courage  and  perseverance  to  take  their  families 


across  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  to  new  homes  in  a 
distant  country  were  by  and  large  the  strongest,  ablest, 
and  the  most  determined. 

Today  all  over  America  millions  of  men  and  women — 
only  a  generation  or  two  or  three  removed  from  their 
mother  countries — are  contributing  in  a  hundred  different 
ways  to  the  healthy  growth  of  our  economic,  social,  and 
political  system.  While  some  of  our  older  families  may 
have  tended  to  coast  on  their  illustrious  past,  and  to  take 
democracy  for  granted,  many  of  these  comparative  new- 
comers have  been  introducing  new  life  and  vitality  into 
our  whole  American  society. 

The  addition  each  year  of  640,000  new  Americans  from 
overseas,  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  health,  charac- 
ter, and  ability,  would  add  further  to  our  national  reser- 
voir of  skill,  imagination,  and  competence.  And  because 
these  new  citizens  were  chosen  without  regard  for  na- 
tionality, race  or  religion,  they  would  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  in  the  USA,  democracy,  now  as  in  earlier 
decades,  is  more  than  a  slogan. 

As  far  as  Communists  and  Fascists  and  other  "undesir- 
ables" are  concerned,  our  United  States  Immigration 
Service  has  developed  great  skill  in  weeding  them  out. 
Up  to  January  1,  1951,  of  the  250,000  men  and  women 
brought  in  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  only  three 
have  been  deported  for  cause. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  present  Congress  will  accept  the 
challenge  of  our  foolishly  restrictive  and  discriminatory 
immigration  laws.  The  time  for  honest,  principled,  demo- 
cratic action  is  long  overdue. 


An  Alien  Speaks ABRAHAM  SUSSMAN 


Flag  of  the  States — 
Banner  of  the  Republic 
Emblem  of  Democracy, 
Symbol  of  the  World  to  be, 
I  salute  you! 

I  have  a  confession  to  make 
A  confession  and  a  declaration, 
Listen! 

I  am  an  Alien,  that  is  to  say,  I  am  not  legally  bound  to  you. 
Yet  I  have  been  bound  to  you  with  the  fibres  of  my  soul 
Even  before  I  knew  you. 
Bound  to  you  in  love,  in  admiration. 

Believe  me! 

I  have  dreamt  of  you  in  my  little  Galician  frontier  town, 
I  have  dreamt  of  you  under  the  flag  of  a  dying  monarchy, 
Under  the  burden  of  poverty,  under  the  fear  of  pogroms. 

I   saw   you   in  my  dreams.     You   were   floating  in   the   stifled 

air  that  surrounded  me. 

At  times  I  thought  you  were  an  illusion,  a  fantasy, 
But  a  distant  voice  called  to  me  and  'aid: 
"She  is  real,  alive,  somewhere  .  .  ." 

So  I  left  the  place  where  my  cradle  stood, 

Where  mother  rocked   me   to   sleep  with   her   tearful   lullaby, 

And  I  wandered  through  lands  and  states 

Until  I  reached  your  shores. 

And  I  saw  you,  real  alive — as  I  saw  you  in  my  dreams. 

I  looked  at  your  stars  and  I  saw  a  message  in  every  one 

of  them: 

A  message  to  me  and  to  millions  like  me; 
To  all  Americans,  born  and  unborn. 

In  your  stripes  I  read  declarations,  one  as  mighty  as  the 

other. 

The  declaration  of  Independence; 
The  declaration  of  Emancipation; 


The  declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Labor; 
The  declaration  of  Equality  and  Tolerance. 

I  looked  at  you  in  meditation, 

And   I   thought  you  were  conceived  by  men  and  women  of 

divine  vision, 

You  were  born  of  a  holy  rebellion  against  a  tyrant, 
The  realization  of  freedom's  dream. 
And   so  you  become  a   warning  to  tyrants,   a   hope  to   men. 

I  speak  to  you  as  millions  before  me  did, 

Men  and  women  forgotten  by  fate  and  fortune, 

The  downcast  and  outcast  of  an  old  world. 

Listen,  Flag  of  the  Nation  of  Nations — 

I  came  to  you,  a  Pilgrim  in  rags, 

A  wanderer  driven  by  hate  and  need, 

I  came  with  shattered  dreams,  but  undying  hope. 

I  brought  to  you  a  rich  heritage  of  ages  and  generations — 

The  divine  truth  of  Prophets; 

The  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  holy  martyrs; 

The  ballads  of  ancient  bards,  the  dreams  of  dreamers. 

I  came  to  your  shores  not  as  a  soldier  of  fortune, 

But  as  your  Knight  Errant, 

To  defend  you,  my  protector; 

To  share  your  lofty  inspirations  and  your  humane  ambitions. 

I  came  to  be  your  adopted  son. 

The  other  day  my  fingerprints  were  taken, 

They  asked  me  if  I  minded,  I  smiled,  why  should  I? 

I  have  given  you  my  heart — why  not  my  finger-tips? 

Today  I  am  an  Alien. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  be  a  full  fledged  true  American. 

Flag  of  States, 

Banner  of  the  Republic, 

Emblem  of  Democracy, 

Symbol  of  the  World  of  Tomorrow 

I  SALUTE  YOU! 
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Somewhere  West  of  Broadway 


For  50,000,000  Americans  there's  no  place  like  the  local  Little  Theater. 
With    all   its   difficulties   and  mishaps   it   satisfies   an   ancient   hunger. 


JOSEPH  STOCKER 


THE   TOWN   I   LIVE   IN,   LIKE   A   THOUSAND   OTHERS   SPREAD 
across  the  whole  vast  reach  of  America,  has  a  Little 
Theater. 

Even  as  Little  Theatres  go,  it  is  not  very  pretentious. 
It  is  housed  in  what  used  to  be  a  stable,  on  a  big  vacant 
lot  down  near  the  heart  of  town.  The  stage,  which 
creaks  like  the  stairway  of  a  haunted  house,  provides  in- 
teresting but  unscheduled  sound  effects.  "...  But,  soft! 
(squeak)  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks? 
(squeak-k-k)  It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun," 
(squeak-k-k,  squeak-k-k) . 

Until  rather  recently  the  dressing  rooms  were  located  in 
the  hay  loft  directly  over  the  stage.  When  several  players 
had  to  make  a  quick  change  midway  through  the  scene, 
it  sounded  to  the  audience  as  though  someone  had 
thoughtlessly  turned  a  herd  of  buffaloes  loose  on  the  roof. 
I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  our  Little 
Theater  is  very  different  from  any  other,  either  in  its 
eccentricities  or  its  adversities.  It  is,  I  suppose  you  would 
say,  a  rather  average  Little  Theater.  And  there,  perhaps, 
you  have  the  dominant  quality  of  the  Little  Theater 
movement  in  America — the  quality  of  averageness. 

For  this  is  an  institution  of  the  grassroots,  in  which  a 
half  million  average  people— bookkeepers,  lawyers,  mill- 
hands,  mailmen,  secretaries,  salesgirls,  and  housewives — 
stroll  every  year  across  a  thousand  stages,  creaking  and 
otherwise.  In  so  doing,  they  satisfy  in  50,000,000  others 
of  us  west  of  Broadway  a  deep  and  perpetual  hunger  for 
the  legitimate  theater.  And  in  themselves  they  satisfy 
that  something  which  keeps  telling  them  that  they  can 
do  it  as  well  as  Lupino  and  a  blamed  sight  better  than 
Gable. 

They  do  not  get  paid  for  it.  They  sweat  for  hours, 
learning  their  lines.  Night  after  night  they  bolt  an  early 
dinner  and  hustle  off  to  an  unheated  hall  or  a  clammy 
schoolhouse — or  a  stable. 

There,  seeking  just  the  proper  intonation  to  satisfy  a 
persnickety  director,  they  repeat  over  and  over,  "I  love 
you,  Maurice,  and  I  always  shall,"  until  they  are  ready 
to  consign  Maurice  and  the  playwright  who  invented 
him  to  a  peculiar  hell  all  their  own.  Or  humbly  they 
sit  by  the  hour  in  a  dark  corner  backstage.  There,  with 
the  patience  of  a  pyramid,  they  wait  for  the  cue  which 
will  take  them  onstage  with  a  spear  or  a  tray  of  teacups 
for  their  only  entrance  of  the  play. 

•*• 

— By  a  western  writer  who  is  a  frequent  and 
always  welcome  contributor  to  The  Survey.  He 
sends  this  article  from  his  present  home  town, 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


Sometimes  they  put  on  a  Class  A  blue-ribbon  turkey. 
But  far  more  often  their  performances  are  professional 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  among  us.  And  not 
infrequently  we  playgoers  walk  out  into  the  night  after 
the  final  curtain,  chortling  luxuriously  and  saying  that, 
by  golly,  Bob  Pollard  played  the  old  man  in  "On  Bor- 
rowed Time"  better  than  Lionel  Barrymore  himself  did 
it  in  the  movies. 

Their  equipment,  at  best,  is  often  primitive.  The 
lights  may  or  may  not  go  on  when  the  switch  is  thrown. 
The  curtain  has  a  diabolical  habit  of  getting  stuck  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act,  leaving  the  hero  and  heroine  to  un- 
clinch  and  walk  offstage  with  whatever  nonchalance  they 
can  muster. 

Not  the  least  of  their  handicaps  may  be  the  kind  laconi- 
cally described  by  members  of  a  Little  Theater  group  in 
Nevada.  "The  lack  of  toilets,"  they  report,  "always  speeds 
up  the  tempo  of  our  last  act." 

But  they  keep  going  season  after  season,  these  misty- 
eyed  spartans  of  the  Little  Theater,  and  every  year  new 
Little  Theaters  spring  up  all  across  the  land.  The  vice 
president  of  a  community  playhouse  in  Iowa  put  it  most 
aptly  when  she  said,  "Name  another  activity  where  you 
can  get  so  many  people  to  work  for  nothing."  And,  as 
if  offering  a  clue  to  the  enigma,  a  member  of  the  Little 
Theater  in  Eugene,  Oregon,  remarked  tersely:  "We're 
all  a  little  crazy  in  the  head." 


w, 


HERE  DID  THIS  ALL  START?  NOBODY  IS  QUITE  SURE.  ONE 

historian  has  found  beginnings  of  the  Little  Theater  as 
far  back  as  1800.  That  was  the  year  in  which  the  Thalian 
Association  came  into  being  in  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina. Its  roster  of  performers  was  a  distinguished  one, 
including  the  governor  of  the  state,  a  banker,  a  colonel, 
and  five  doctors.  It  was  a  strictly  stag  affair — no  women 
allowed  onstage.  When  a  play  imperatively  called  for  a 
distaff  role,  a  bishop  served  as  female  impersonator. 

But  not  until  after  World  War  I  did  the  Little  Theater 
achieve  the  stature  of  a  national  institution.  It  was  the 
old,  old  story  of  American  improvisation — of  the  people 
far  out  in  the  hinterlands  devising  a  substitute  for  some- 
thing which  had  been  taken  from  them.  And  that  some- 
thing was  the  drama. 

Up  to  that  time,  the  popular  appetite  for  theater  had 
been  amply  satisfied  by  traveling  roadshows.  "The  Road," 
as  it  was  simply  called  by  the  professionals,  was  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  Broadway.  When  a  play  had  run  its  six 
months  or  year  on  the  Main  Stem,  it  packed  up  and 
headed  toward  the  sticks,  for  there  was  gold  out  there 
at  the  forks  of  the  creek. 
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Scene  painters — the  unsung  heroes  of  the  Little  Theater 


Mashek   and  Ziegler,   Phoenix 


Besides  the  peregrinating  Broadway  troupes,  there  were 
the  professional  stock  companies,  organized  at  the  grass- 
roots and  serving  the  grassroots  exclusively.  And  there 
was  the  Chautauqua,  which  pitched  its  tents  on  the  school 
grounds,  under  a  torrid  summer  sun,  or  in  the  grove  out 
near  the  Fair  Grounds,  and  ranged  the  whole  broad 
gamut  from  Shakespeare  to  "East  Lynne." 

Then,  rather  abruptly,  "The  Road"  shriveled  up  and 
died  under  the  weight  of  ever  mounting  transportation 
and  production  costs.  And  at  about  the  same  time 
technology  was  thoughtless  enough  to  evolve  something 
called  the  motion  picture  camera.  It  had  to  be  a  sensa- 
tionally successful  Broadway  show  that  ventured  out  into 
the  provinces.  And  then,  with  a  nervous  eye  on  the  box 
office,  it  bestowed  its  favors  only  on  the  big  cities. 

Since  Broadway  could  not  come  to  the  people,  and 
not  many  of  the  people  could  afford  to  go  to  Broadway, 
that  left  only  one  alternative — to  provide  their  own.  And 
thus  America's  Little  Theater  hit  its  stride. 

In  town  after  town  the  stage-struck  gathered.  Was 
there  a  hall  they  could  use?  Could  they  rent  the  high 
school  auditorium?  Who  could  paint  a  set?  Design 
costumes?  What  play  should  they  put  on?  Oh,  good- 
ness, no,  not  that  one.  Too  much  profanity. 

In  many  a  town  the  Little  Theater  had  its  roots  in  the 
local  aristocracy. 

There  would  be  a  society  matron,  with  ample  girth 
and  a  craving  to  fill  the  void  left  when  Richard  Mansfield 
and  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske  no  longer  turned  up  once  a 
year  to  play  a  one-night  stand  and  be  entertained  at  tea. 
Around  her  she  would  assemble  some  others  of  similar 


inclination  and  social  status.  For,  as  a  discerning  novelist 
of  the  period  remarked,  the  American  matrons  "met  cul- 
ture in  bands,  since  they  were  afraid  to  face  it  alone." 

Their  husbands  would  have  none  of  it,  so  they  were 
compelled  to  go  out  into  the  town  to  fill  the  male 
roles.  Then,  as  it  sometimes  transpired,  our  dowager 
heroine  was  chagrined  to  find  herself  faced  with  the 
choice  either  of  casting  as  hero  the  young  man  who  de- 
livered her  laundry,  or  having  no  play  at  all. 


T, 


HE    LADIES    HAD    A    TENDENCY    TO    BE    ARTY,    TOO.       THEY 

leaned  heavily  to  the  obscure  Russian  playwrights  and 
the  even  more  obscure  local  playwrights.  Any  young 
hometown  genius  could  write  a  play  and  have  it  pro- 
duced. One  of  the  veterans  of  the  Little  Theater  in  our 
town  recalls  ruefully  the  time  when  one  of  these  First 
Performances  Anywhere  was  given,  and  she  enticed  her 
husband  out  to  it.  That  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
he  has  not  been  back  to  the  Little  Theater  since. 

Then  democracy  strode  onstage.  The  butcher,  baker, 
and  toolmaker,  their  wives  and  their  friends  in  the  next 
block  took  over  the  Little  Theater,  elbowing  the -society 
matron  gently  aside. 

They  brought  a  practical  touch  to  it,  too.  Disdaining 
the  obscure  Russians  and  the  hometown  geniuses,  except 
on  rare  occasions  when  Art  Must  Be  Served,  they  dished 
up  the  fairly  old  but  well  established  Broadway  hits.  It 
was  just  good,  solid  family  fare,  like  "Arsenic  and  Old 
Lace"  or  "Blithe  Spirit,"  with  an  abundance  of  laughs 
and  not  too  many  "damns."  And  it  filled  the  house  at 
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a  dollar  a  head,  made  the  Little  Theater  self-sustaining, 
and  left  enough  over  for  an  end-bf-season  party. 

Where's  our  dowager,  you  ask?  Oh,  she's  backstage, 
waiting  meekly  but  happily  to  bustle  on  with  her  one 
line,  "The  mail,  Madam,"  while  she  watches  the  lithe 
girl  from  the  local  department  store  play  out  the  femi- 
nine lead,  opposite  the  talented  postoffice  clerk. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Little  Theater  got 
another  shot  in  the  arm.  GI's  who  had  been  treated  to 
the  best  that  Broadway  had  to  offer,  via  the  USO,  the 
American  Theater  Wing,  et  al.,  came  home  with  sharp- 
ened thirst.  The  best  place  to  appease  it  was  the  Little 
Theater,  which  forthwith  grew  and  prospered. 

Today  amateur  theatricals  are  more  popular  than  ever 
before  and  as  integral  a  part  of  our  American  culture  as 
hill-billy  songs  and  Joe  Palooka.  Besides  the  thousand  or 
so  Little  Theaters,  there  are  literally  countless  smaller 
amateur  play-producing  organizations.  One  play  pub- 
lisher has  estimated  the  total  as  at  least  200,000  including 
high  schools,  university  dramatic  clubs,  women's  drama 
groups,  dramatic  circles,  businessmen's  organizations,  and 
lodges.  This  means  an  annual  box  office  take  adding  up 
to  many  millions  of  dollars  and,  of  course,  a  very  nice 
living  for  the  play  publishers. 
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•  OST  OF  THE  LITTLE  THEATERS  HAD  HUMBLE  BEGINNINGS. 
The  amateur  thespians  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  set  up  shop 
on  the  grassy  expanse  of  a  farmyard  three  miles  from 
town.  They  used  candles  for  footlights  and  called  them- 
selves the  Candlelight  Players.  The  Little  Theater  of 
Dover,  New  Jersey,  rented  an  abandoned  morgue.  An 
old  speakeasy,  pockmarked  by  the  axes  of  the  vice  squad, 
afforded  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Playhouse  its  first  audi- 
torium. And  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the  Little 
Theater,  lacking  anything  else,  hired  the  local  burlesque 
house  between  strip  tease  performances.  Then  someone 
had  to  be  stationed  at  the  door  to  explain  things  to  the 
bibulous  gentlemen  who  turned  up  to  find  "Ah,  Wilder- 
ness" playing  instead  of  Margie,  Queen  of  the  Bumps. 

But  some  of  the  Little  Theaters,  born  in  humility,  have 
gone  on  to  glory.  Pasadena,  California,  has  a  Playhouse 
that  cost  $400,000  and  so  has  Cleveland.  There  is  a  big 
municipally-subsidized  Community  Playhouse  at  Palo 
Alto,  California,  and  a  tax-supported  Children's  Theater 
to  boot.  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  built  an  .elaborate  and 
costly  amphitheater  at  Cain  Park,  with  a  3,000-seat  ca- 
pacity and  an  80-foot  stage,  for  its  annual  summer  sea- 
son of  community  theatricals.  The  whole  community 
places  itself  at  the  service  of  its  theater.  Does  the  script 
call  for  a  horseback  rider  to  trot  onstage  in  the  first  act? 
The  police  department  sends  a  mounted  cop.  Does  the 
theater  need  cleaning?  Up  rolls  the  fire  department  and 
sprays  it  with  a  hose. 

Although  amateur  theatricals  are  not  ordinarily  the 
highroad  to  fame,  fortune,  and  a  ringside  seat  at  Giro's, 
lightning  has  managed  to  strike  on  a  few  occasions.  Larry 
Parks  and  Audrey  Totter  are  alumni  of  the  YMCA 
Players  in  Joliet,  Illinois.  Henry  Fonda  and  Dorothy  Ma- 
guire  graduated  from  the  Omaha  Playhouse.  Olivia  de 
Haviland  started  out  with  bit  parts  at  Palo  Alto,  and 
Robert  Young  at  the  Pasadena  Playhouse. 

But,  except  for  these  fortunate  few,  the  intrepid  players 
of  the  grassroots  patiently  tread  their  boards  season  after 
season,  undiscovered  and  unsung  save  by  their  own 


grateful  fellow  townsfolk.  They  go,  not  to  Broadway  or 
Hollywood,  but  back  to  their  department  store  counters 
and  postoffice  windows,  there  to  await,  not  an  inquiring 
talent  scout  from  MGM,  but  a  notice  of  try-outs  for  the 
next  Little  Theater  play. 

I  call  them  "intrepid"  advisedly.  For  only  in  the  Little 
Theater  can  so  many  things  go  wrong  so  many  times, 
to  test  the  resourcefulness  and  disposition  of  so  many 
people. 

The  veteran  play  actors  of  our  town  assure  me  that 
the  most  unnerving  experience  one  can  have  in  the  Little 
Theater — and  it  happens  with  dreadful  frequency — is 
when  the  gun  does  not  go  off. 

There  simply  is  not  anything  that  can  be  clone  about 
that.  As  ong  of  our  actors  explained,  still  wincing  at  the 
recollection  of  the  last  time  it  happened  to  him,  "It's 
perfectly  silly  to  keep  pulling  the  trigger."  It  leaves  little 
choice  but  for  the  shootee  to  crumple,  obviously  unshot 
but  conceivably  the  victim  of  some  silent  and  wrathful 
deity.  Or,  as  a  local  critic  once  summed  it  up  in  his 
morning-after  review,  "Well,  we  presume  he  stabbed  her." 

Firearms  can  be  trouble-makers  in  other  ways,  too. 
One  of  our  actors  tells  of  the  time  when  he  appeared  in 
a  play  which  called  for  a  dueling  scene,  with  the  com- 
batants firing  point  blank  at  each  other.  They  borrowed 
a  pair  of  fine  dueling  pistols. 

On  opening  night,  five  minutes  before  the  curtain  was 
to  go  up,  the  small  son  of  one  of  the  performers  was 
prowling  about  backstage.  He  came  upon  the  pistols, 
placed  so  they  'could  be  grabbed  up  quickly  by  the 
duelers. 

"Daddy,"  he  inquired  brightly,  "what  are  those  things 
in  the  guns?" 

"Those  things,"  Daddy  discovered  with  a  shudder,  were 
live  cartridges.  The  owner  of  the  guns  had  used  them 
for  target  practice  and  forgotten  to  unload  them. 


L  SENSE  OF  HUMOR  ALSO  IS  AN  INDISPENSABLE  IMPLEMENT 

of  the  Little  Theater  art.  It  can  salvage  an  otherwise 
hopeless  situation,  as  it  did  when  the  water  pipes  broke 
one  night  over  the  heads  of  the  audience  in  our  rickety 
stable-playhouse. 

The  play  was  one  in  which  three  of  the  actresses  were 
depicting  blowzy,  beer-drinking  old  ladies.  When  the 
water  began  to  stream  down  upon  the  exposed  and 
startled  onlookers,  one  of  the  old  ladies  walked  to  the 
footlights  and,  in  a  shrill  voice,  exclaimed:  "My  God,  if 
that  were  only  beer!" 

Partly  to  spare  its  patrons  more  discomfitures  of  this 
kind,  and  partly  out  of  an  understandable  desire  to  climb 
to  glory  along  with  some  of  its  contemporaries,  like  Cleve- 
land and  Pasadena,  the  Little  Theater  of  our  town  is 
putting  up  a  new  building.  It  is  going  to  be  large,  fancy, 
and  commodious,  and  the  curtain  will  not  stick  and  the 
lights  will  go  on  when  the  switch  is  thrown. 

I  am  happy  for  our  Little  Theater,  of  course,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  patronize  its  plays.  But  I  am  going 
to  miss  that  old  stable.  I  am  afraid  I  like  our  Little 
Theater  just  the  way  it  is — small  enough  so  that  every 
seat  is  in  the  orchestra.  And  you  can  hear  the  familiar 
and  reassuring  squeak-k-k  of  the  stage  in  the  middle  of 
Juliet's  amours,  and  you  can  see  the  love  light  in  Romeo's 
soft  brown  eyes. 

It  may  be  Little.     But,  praise  heaven,  it's  Theater. 
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IN  the  September  Survey,  we  published  a  letter  from  Jun- 
ichi  Hoiden,  director  general  of  the  Japan  Editors'  Club, 
asking  light  and  leading  as  to  how  its  members  can  join  the 
crusade  of  the  democracies  against  totalitarianism.  Survey 
editors  passed  on  the  problem  to  Survey  readers,  offering  a 
prize  of  $100  for  the  best  reply  received.  The  judges  were 
Roger  N.  Baldwin,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  Pearl 
Buck,  author;  Robert  E.  Cushman,  professor  of  government, 
Cornell  University.  They  awarded  the  prize  to  the  reply 
which  appears  below.  Excerpts  from  some  of  the  runners-up 
follow. 

The  Survey  is  sending  to  Tokyo  not  only  the  prize-winning 
letter,  but  all  the  replies  received.  We  are  sure  that  the  Japan 
Editors'  Club,  like  the  Survey  staff,  will  be  impressed  by  the 
generous  gift  of  time  and  thought  the  bundle  represents,  and 
that  Mr.  Hoiden  and  his  associates  will  find  many  ideas  and 
suggestions  well  worth  their  careful  consideration. 


The  six  questions  posed  by  the  Japanese  editors  were: 

1.  Please  write   us,   briefly,   your  views  of  the   Communist 
danger  today. 

-  2.  Tell  us  what  sort  of  outrageous  acts  by  Communists  there 
have  been  in  the  United  States,  if  there  have  been  any. 

3.  Please  tell  us  ideas  or  tactics  which  could  be  used  by 
editors  and  their  magazines  to  combat  communism. 

4.  How  do  you  think  Japan  can  cooperate  with  the  West- 
ern democracies   in  a  crusade  against   these   Vandals   of  the 
20th  century? 

5.  How   do    the   Communists   appeal   to    the   mass   of   the 
people  in  your  country?    How  are  they  opposed,  and  the  real 
gospel  of  freedom  and  humanity  shown  as  the  alternative  to 
the  communist  gospel? 

6.  Can  you  tecommend  some  slogans  for  an  anti-Communist 
drive? 


A  Letter  to  Mr.  Hoiden 

JOHN  KENNICOTT  BRENTON 


CORDIAL  GREETINGS  TO  THE  OFFICERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF 
the  Japan  Editors'  Club,  and  congratulations  to  the 
people  of  Japan  on  joining  the  fellowship  of  free  folk; 
may  the  blessings  of  freedom  always  be  yours. 

For  long  centuries,  common  men  all  over  the  earth 
have  struggled  against  oppression.  Sometimes  oppressive 
conditions  have  resulted  from  tyrannical  powers  of  des- 
pots. Sometimes  they  have  been  caused  by  the  blind 
workings  of  economic  laws  which  brought  wealth  to  the 
few  and  hardship  to  the  many.  Sometimes  governments 
have  perpetuated  injustices  upon  the  mass  of  men  or 
maintained  inequalities  as  between  favored  and  unfavored 
groups. 

The  history  of  the  Western  World  is  brightened  with 
the  successful  struggle  of  the  people  against  these  injus- 
tices and  inequalities.  Through  hard  experience  we  have 
learned  that  there  are  bulwarks  that  safeguard  basic  rights 
of  the  people.  We  have  learned  that  with  these  bulwarks 
strongly  established  and  jealously  maintained,  common 
men  can  redress  their  own  grievances.  They  can  defend 
their  interests.  They  can  advance  their  cause  even  in  the 
face  of  strongly  established  opposition. 

The  safeguards  to  people's  action  have  not  achieved 
complete  justice  for  all  groups  in  this  country.  Ignorance 
is  still  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  justice,  and  ignorance  yields 
ground  slowly.  Civil  rights  of  some  minorities  are  still 
lacking  full  measure.  There  are  still  areas  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  welfare  of  all  the  people  and  that  of  special  in- 
terests. Economic  growth  has  been  so  rapid  that  our  laws 
and  law  enforcement  are  deficient.  In  this  pioneer  land  of 
freedom,  we  have  fallen  short  of  full  achievement.  But  we 
know  that  so  long  as  the  defenses  of  freedom  hold,  they 
form  an  adequate  structure  within  which  common  men 
can,  and  one  day  will,  gain  their  ends.  Were  they  to  fall, 
that  hope  would  die.  When  they  are  attacked,  under 
whatever  guise,  we  have  come  to  know  an  enemy. 


— By  a  midwest  erner,  who  has  held  positions 
with  relief  agencies,  the  Red  Cross,  and  at  Hull- 
House,  Chicago.  During  the  war,  he  served  with 
Civilian  Defense  and  the  War  Relocation  Au- 
thority. Mr.  Brenton  is  now  area  social  worker, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Billings,  Montana. 
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Among  the  bulwarks  that  safeguard  the  progress  of 
common  men  are: 

First — The  right  to  select  their  representatives  in  gov- . 
ernment.  It  is  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  freedom.  It 
helps  insure  that  our  governments  serve  our  people. 

Second — The  basic  rights  to  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  peaceable  assemblage. 
Through  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  the  people  can  form 
opinions  to  guide  the  legislative  acts  of  their  representa- 
tives. It  is  true  that  many  of  the  agencies  of  public  in- 
formation in  this  country  represent  groups  of  special  in- 
terest and  serve  them  rather  than  the  people.  In  our  state, 
Montana,  only  one  of  seven  daily  newspapers  is  free  from 
such  control.  It  is  true  that  frequently  the  influence  to 
which  our  governmental  representatives  respond  is  that  of 
special  interest  groups.  But  it  is  also  true  that  lapses  in 
the  workings  of  justice  are  still  within  the  power  of  the 
people  to  correct.  They  measure  only  our  lack  of  will,  not 
our  lack  of  power. 

Third — The  right  to  freedom  of  religion,  the  right  of 
men  to  join  together  in  their  own  places  of  worship,  after 
the  manner  of  their  own  choosing  and  without  govern- 
mental interference.  Exercising  this  right,  each  is  free  to 
develop  his  own  spiritual  nature. 

Point  1.  These  basic  rights  and  others  scarcely  less 
basic,  are  among  the  very  defenses  which  the  Red  Menace 
would  now  destroy,  under  the  fraudulent  guise  of  "libera- 
tion." It  is  a  new  mask  for  the  age-old  effort  to  enslave. 

The  danger  of  Russian  communism  today  is  in  its  lure 
to  the  impatient,  the  frustrated,  the  demoralized,  the 
ignorant,  the  overly  ambitious;  and  in  its  embarrassment 
to  liberalism  by  its  infiltration. 

Point  2.  There  have  been  no  outrageous  acts  by  com- 
munists in  this  country  comparable  to  the  effrontery  of 
their  aims.  Their  stated  purpose  is  to  tear  down  all  the 
hard-won  bulwarks.  They  would  substitute  a  rigid  con- 
trol over  speech,  press,  franchise,  assemblage,  religion,  law. 
They  would  remove  from  common  men  every  vestige  of 
power  to  achieve  justice.  All  power  would  reside  in  the 
few  self-selected  "champions"  of  liberation  —  that  small 
group  of  party  members  who  would  be  the  real  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  so-called  "revolution."  To  victims  of  this 
coup  they  offer  an  opium  dream:  elimination  of  all  in- 
justices— not  perpetrated  by  them;  and  the  quick  liquida- 
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tion   of  all   oppression — except   that  practiced   by   them- 
selves.   They  offer  no  other  guarantees. 

The  outrage  of  this  colossal  fraud,  its  effect  upon  those 
least  capable  of  weighing  or  resisting  it,  the  fear  that  it 
engenders,  all  tend  greatly  to  hamper  if  not  to  paralyze 
the  centuries-old  progress  toward  more  complete  justice. 
Reactionary  forces  are  always  alarmed  by  the  develop- 
ing expression  of  democracy.  They  charge  its  followers 
with  "communism."  Faint-hearted  liberals  are  scared  into 
abandonment  of  their  movement.  Most  liberals  are  em- 
barrassed at  rinding  perpetrators  of  "the  fraud"  working 
in  their  midst.  And  so  the  causes  for  which  they  worked 
— die  unfinished  business  of  democracy — promotion  of  so- 
cial justice  for  the  minorities,  further  limitation  upon 
privilege,  mending  of  deficiencies  in  legal  structures,  all 
tend  to  atrophy.  These  causes  are  'usurped  by  the  com- 
munists and  some  converts  are  made  to  communism. 

Point  3.  The  predicament  of  liberals  must  be  faced.  En- 
courage them,  for  they  have  a  rich  opportunity.  Com- 
munism is  not  aligned  with  progress;  it  is  the  negation  of 
it,  as  it  is  the  negation  of  all  the  rights  of  man.  Make  this 
clear  on  the  one  hand,  and  promote  the  causes  that  do 
justice  to  the  common  man. 

Communism  is  not  deterred,  but  supported,  through  at- 
tempts to  defeat  liberalism.  Communists  do  not  fear  other 
forces  of  oppression;  they  do  fear  the  strength  of  liberal 
programs,  backed  by  the  devotion  of  intelligent  free  men, 
who  know  the  inspiring  story  of  man's  march  to  freedom. 
The  story  of  this  march  shows  how  one  by  one  the 
treasured  bulwarks  of  self-determinism  have  been  wrested 
from  reluctant  oppressors.  The  revolt  of  the  British 
barons  against  the  king's  tyranny;  the  struggles  to  win  the 
rights  of  men  against  entrenched  privilege;  the  establish- 
ment of  man's  equality  before  the  law;  the  right  to  trial 
by  jury  and  to  choose  counsel;  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  of  conscience — these  victories  opened  the  doors  to 
progress  for  the  humblest  workman.  These  milestones 
were  not  easily  achieved.  Men  were  jailed,  broken,  killed 
in  the  struggle  to  win  them.  All  the  devotion  of  the  Forty- 
seven  Ronin  was  exemplified  by  many  of  these  heroes. 
The  story  of  these  costly  triumphs  should  be  told  until 
men  see  what  victories  they  are  so  brazenly  asked  to 
forego. 

The  frauds  of  communism  can  be  laid  bare.  In  his 
Manifesto,  Marx  said  the  "movement  [communism]  is  the 
self-conscious,  independent  movement  of  the  immense 
majority,  in  the  interest  of  the  immense  majority."  This  is 
completely  false.  Nowhere  has  communism  enlisted  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  population.  Under  commun- 
ism all  basic  rights  of  common  men  vanish.  Marx  misrep- 
resented the  whole  course  of  man's  struggle  when  he  said, 
"By  freedom  is  meant,  under  the  present  bourgeois  condi- 
tions of  production,  free  trade,  free  selling  and  buying." 
The  depth  of  this  untruth  can  be  understood  by  reference 
.  to  the  history  of  those  who  fought  over  the  centuries  for 
the  basic  freedoms. 

The  liberals  of  Japan  have  opportunity,  first  to  define 
specifically  their  aims  to  bring  greater  measure  of  justice 
to  present  victims  of  injustices  and  inequalities;  and  then 
to  show  how  these  aims  can  be  won  by  strengthening  the 
bulwarks  of  freedom.  Prevent  the  desperation  that  de- 
moralizes. Expose  the  unconscionable  lie  that  by  surren- 
dering the  freedoms  into  the  vicious  hands  of  a  conniving 
gang,  common  men  gain  anything  but  utter  slavery.  But 
be  sure  you  consider  the  needs  of  common  men  and  not 
merely  those  of  special  interests.  The  fight  against  com- 


munism cannot  be  won  by  and  for  privileged  groups. 

Point  4.  As  a  leading  nation  of  the  East,  Japan  can 
demonstrate  to  all  Asia  the  power  and  glory  of  freedom. 
Mankind  has  tremendous  potentialities.  Under  conditions 
of  freedom  these  flower;  under  totalitarianism  they  wither 
and  die.  The  weakness  of  all  oppression  is  in  the  fact  that 
slavery  has  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  efficiency  of  free- 
dom. History  has  proved  it  so.  Let  it  be  proved  again  by 
the  achievements  of  Japan. 

Among  your  achievements  must  be  the  awakening  of 
the  will  to  be  free — arousing  men  to  use  their  power  to 
guard  their  own  well-being.  In  this  you  will  meet  the 
opposition  of  privileged  groups,  who  often  oppose  democ- 
racy as  vigorously  as  they  do  communism. 

The  liberals  of  Japan  can  cooperate  with  great  effective- 
ness in  the  crusade  for  world  freedom  by  interpreting  us 
to  ourselves.  Our  own  movements  toward  social  justice 
have,  in  part,  bogged  down,  due  to  usurpation  of  the  field 
by  communists,  the  fear  of  honest  men  of  being  associated 
with  them,  and  disgust  at  their  tactics.  We  need  the 
stimulus  your  friendly  criticism  can  supply.  What  does 
Asia  think  of  the  exclusion  of  a  Negro  family  by  a  white 
community  at  Cicero,  Illinois?  How  does  Asia  react  to 
the  news  that  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  burial  was  denied  a 
hero-soldier,  solely  because  he  had  some  non-Caucasian 
ancestry?  How  does  news  of  other  deficiencies  in  Ameri- 
can conduct  impress  the  Eastern  mind?  What  are  the 
deficiencies  that  are  likely  to  cause  greatest  distrust  of  our 
democratic  way?  By  such  factual  information  our  own 
liberal  movements  can  be  accelerated — to  the  defeat  of 
communism  and  the  strengthening  of  our  common  cause. 

Point  5.  The  chief  tactics  of  communists  in  this  country 
have  been  to  convert  to  their  own  purpose  situations  that 
require  adjustment  in  human,  racial,  and  industrial  rela- 
tions. They  infiltrate  every  progressive  movement.  By 
their  conduct  they  elbow  out,  discredit,  and  discourage 
honest  supporters.  It  is  apparent  that  to  them  the  results 
of  their  acts  are  unimportant  so  long  as  they  demon- 
strate for  communism.  When  overtaken,  they  find  sanc- 
tuary in  the  very  institutions  they  intend  to  destroy.  They 
thus  doubly  jeopardize  our  freedom  by  causing  attacks 
upon  its  defenses. 

Many  social  workers  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  how 
communist  tactics  worked  during  the  depression  of  the 
Thirties.  Many  liberals  know  how  they  work  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights.  Labor  has  been  disrupted  by  them.  No 
protest  movement  escapes  communist  taint  or  its  destruc- 
tive support.  By  blocking  social  programs,  which  they 
fear  and  hate,  communists  hope  to  improve  their  own 
chances  to  enslave.  They  profit  by  division  which  they 
have  produced  in  our  ranks. 

In  this  country,  communists  are  opposed  by  our  institu- 
tions of  freedom  upheld  by  resurgence  of  faith.  These  in- 
stitutions had  come  to  be  "taken  for  granted"  by  the  mass 
of  our  people.  History  tends  to  gloss  over,  in  the  interest 
of  conservatism,  the  viciousness  with  which  progress  has 
always  been  resisted  by  privilege.  Recent  generations  have 
had  little  understanding  of  the  price  that  has  been  paid 
for  freedom  or  the  long  and  bloody  course  of  its  attaining. 
Our  nation  was  born  in  revolution.  The  bolshevik 
revolution  was  regarded  by  many  in  this  country  as  mark- 
ing a  similar  step  for  oppressed  Russia.  Today,  it  is  recog- 
nized for  what  it  is — a  counter  movement — a  trap  sprung 
on  helpless  people  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a  few.  Our 
press  acquaints  us  daily  with  the  rapes  and  the  murders  of 
liberty  abroad.  We  suffer  in  spirit  because  of  the  fate  that 
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has  overtaken  the  forces  of  freedom  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  and  other  countries  within  the  orbit  of  Moscow 
influence.  We  are  sure  of  our  path.  We  are  determined 
that  the  fate  of  these  unfortunate  people  shall  not  be  ours. 

Point  6.  It  is  difficult  to  compress  the  facts  of  democratic 
principles  into  effective  slogans.  They  are  more  easily  ap- 
plied to  specific  crises.  To  be  effective,  the  interpretation 
must  be  in  Japanese  concepts.  What  do  you  say  when  you 
think  of  a  colossal  fraud  that  lures  an  unwary  victim  into 
a  deadly  trap  from  which  there  is  no  exit  ?  We  might  say : 

"Only  free  men  earn  justice,  communism  enslaves." 


.  .  .  prepare  the  ground  .  . . 

JAPAN  WILL  LONG  NEED  FOREIGN  AID  TO  OVERCOME  ITS 
major  handicaps.  The  density  of  its  population  is  more 
than  twice  that  of  England  if  only  the  cultivable  land  is 
taken  into  account.  To  see  this  fact  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive it  must  be  remembered  that  Japan  has  almost  none  of 
the  mineral  resources  necessary  for  heavy  industry.  It  has 
lost  its  food-producing  dependencies  and  the  greater  part 
of  its  former  fishing  grounds. 

The  population  is  not  only  crowded  but  increases  at  a 
rate  almost  three  times  as  great  as  before  1935  and  four 
times  as  great  as  in  the  decade  1935-44.  This  growth,  it  is 
true,  results  partly  from  the  repatriation  of  subjects  for- 
merly living  abroad;  but  the  natural  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation— the  excess  of  births  over  deaths — also  is  exception- 
ally large.  And  the  absorption  of  surplus  population  in 
industry  is  hindered  by  the  loss,  during  the  war,  of  some 
twelve  billion  dollars'  worth  of  capital  equipment,  or 
about  one  fourth  of  all  the  nonmilitary  assets.  .  .  . 

Yet,  the  empire  must  import  more  raw  material  and 
export  more  manufactures  than  ever  before.  It  can  do  this 
only  if  its  recent  enemies  will  permit  Japan's  access  to 
markets  which  many  of  them  could  well  use  for  the  sale 
of  their  own  products.  If  their  competitors  are  called 
upon  to  make  that  sort  of  sacrifice,  Japanese  industrialists 
will  have  to  abandon  the  methods  which  they  used  before 
the  war  to  force  their  exports  on  unwilling  customers.  .  .  . 

The  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  Japan  can  do  much  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  mental  adjustments  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  new  era.  Most  of  them  already  favor 
birth  control  as  the  only  effective  means  of  checking  over- 
population. But  the  reduction  of  the  birth-rate  cannot  af- 
fect the  pressure  of  population  for  another  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  Only  social  justice  can  prevent  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  resulting  competition  for  jobs  from  being  a 
continuing  source  of  popular  resistance  to  authority. 
Yonf^ers,  Neu>  Yorf^  BRUNO  LASKER 


...  a  positive  venture  .  . . 

COMMUNISM  THRIVES  ON  INJUSTICE,  BUT  IT  WOULD  SEEM 
that  for  every  Communist  who  is  sincere  in  his  attempt  to 
combat  the  injustice  of  the  moment,  there  is  one  who 
would  exploit  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  "decadence"  in  which 
we  live.  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  fight  injustice  wherever 
it  may  appear,  whether  of  the  Left  or  of  the  Right. 

Communism  thrives  on  examples  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination. Again,  these  are  exploited  and  unfortunately 
presented  in  a  fashion  which  makes  their  ultimate  con- 
quest much  more  difficult.  .  .  . 

Communism  thrives  on  exploitation,  poverty,  bad  hous- 
ing, and  famine.  In  the  long  run,  it  will  thrive  on  hysteri- 


cal abrogations  of  academic  freedom,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  of  expression.  By  unceasing  effort  directed 
toward  the  solution  of  the  first  and  the  preservation  of  the 
second,  the  editors  of  Japan  can  assist  greatly  in  the  at- 
tainment of  our  common  goals.  .  .  . 

Do  not  hold  the  promise  of  an  easily  attained  Utopia 
before  the  eyes  of  your  readers.  Let  them  know  that  there 
are  hardships  and  responsibilities  associated  with  even 
more  modest  goals.  Help  them  to  achieve  that  most  valu- 
able of  all  attitudes  toward  the  problems  which  confront 
them — perspective.  .  .  . 

These  then  are  ways  in  which  Japan  can  cooperate 
with  others,  not  in  a  "crusade  against  communism,"  but 
in  a  positive  venture  toward  democracy. 
Headwor^er  RICHARD  H.  P.  MENDES 

South  Brooklyn  "Neighborhood  House 
Brooklyn,  New 


By  practicing  democracy  .  . . 

DEMOCRACY  HAS  BEEN  ATTACKED  BY  COMMUNISM  —  BUT 
not  only  by  communism.  It  is  always  subject  to  attack  by 
every  self-seeking  "ism."  It  has  been  attacked  by  fascism, 
by  anarchism,  by  capitalism,  and  even  by  a  kind  of 
Americanism  that  would  sacrifice  our  freedoms  in  the 
name  of  independence.  Many  of  these  "isms"  have  tre- 
mendous appeal  to  people  who  think  they  can  gain  by 
them,  or  who  don't  think  at  all.  And  how  do  we  combat 
them  ?  How  do  we  oppose  dangerous  thought  ? 

By  practicing  democracy,  Mr.  Hoiden.  In  our  faith  in 
truth  and  our  faith  in  Man  we  find  our  weapons.  We  be- 
lieve, with  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  penned  our  Declara- 
tion, that  "error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason 
is  left  free  to  combat  it."  So  we  who  believe  and  who 
have  faith  use  all  our  strength  to  keep  reason  free.  Only 
an  "ism"  needs  to  suppress  contrary  thoughts  because  it 
has  not  the  strength  or  the  Tightness  to  stand  against  op- 
position. We  who  believe  are  not  afraid  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  thought. 
Lititz,  Pennsylvania  EDGAR  HARE,  JR. 

The  great  danger  .  .  . 

COMMUNISM  is  ONLY  ONE  OF  MANY  TOTALITARIAN  SYS- 
tems.  In  the  fever  of  witch-hunting  for  communists  and 
the  hue  and  cry  about  communism,  how  many  pseudo 
"democracies"  can  one  envision! 

The  great  danger  may  not  be  communism  but  the  fear 
of  it,  and  the  ability  of  some  totalitarian  disciples  to  hold 
up  a  screen  behind  which  to  perfect,  foster,  or  instigate 
systems  bearing  pretty  names  (with  the  adjective  "demo- 
cratic" in  the  foreground)  .  .  . 

Democracy  is  an  ideal  toward  which  to  strive.  Like 
some  other  ideals,  it  simply  hasn't  come  to  bloom  yet.  I 
think  the  Japanesee  editors  and  people  should  strive  for 
it  with  a  realization  that  since  we  are  not  ourselves  in 
a  state  of  real  democracy,  many  contradictions  are  ap- 
parent in  our  behavior;  and  I  am  thinking  (1)  of  the 
occupation  policies  in  Japan;  (2)  of  our  espousal  of  totali- 
tarian Franco;  (3)  our  belief  in  the  atom  bomb;  (4) 
huckster  propaganda.  .  .  . 

I  am  alarmed  and  frightened  that  under  the  guise  of 
fighting  communism,  so  much  of  democratic  principle  is 
being  thrown  overboard.    I  remember  Hitler! 
Peoria,  Illinois  MARY  KONECNY 
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Crime  is  a  Preventable  Disease 


Here  is  a  story  which  proves  that  understanding  and  wise  guidance  often 
can  undo  the  harm  done  to  boys  by  bad  environment  and  problem  parents. 


RUTH  and  EDWARD  BRECHER 


THIS  IS  THE  STORY  OF  DAVID,  AGED  NINE,  WHO  LAST  YEAR 
lured  a  little  girl  of  five  up  to  a  tenement  roof  and 
then  pushed  her  off  onto  the  pavement  fifty  feet  below. 
It  is  also  the  story  of  Nate,  who  breaks  windows  and  sets 
fires;  and  of  Joe,  who  has  confessed  to  more  than  fifty 
burglaries  and  thefts.  But  mostly  it  is  the  story  of  the 
Wiltwyck  School  for  Boys,  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
near  Esopus,  New  York,  where  David  and  Nate  and  Joe 
and  scores  of  other  rejected,  disturbed,  delinquent  or 
neglected  boys  from  eight  to  twelve  are  being  given  a 
chance  to  become  as  useful  citizens  as  the  rest  of  us. 

At  Wiltwyck  potential  thugs,  gangsters,  and  killers  are 
welcomed  with  open  arms,  and  are  introduced  to  loving 
care  and  to  decent,  orderly  ways  of  life.  And  parents  of 
ordinary  youngsters  who  are  merely  naughty  once  in  a 
while  can  learn  from  Wiltwyck's  experience. 

Wiltwyck  is  a  private  institution,  nonsectarian,  and  in- 
terracial. It  was  established  in  1937.  Its  assignment  is  to 
take  delinquent  or  neglected  boys  from  eight  to  twelve — 
too  young  for  the  state  training  schools  and  reforma- 
tories— and  give  them  the  specialized  treatment  they  need 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Most  private  child-care  institutions  are  careful  to  take 
as  few  seriously  delinquent  children  as  possible.  None 
of  them  wants  a  destructive  youngster  like  Nate,  Wilt- 
wyck's prize  window-breaker  and  fire-setter.  Nate,  ac- 
cording to  his  bulging  police  record  before  he  went  to 
Wiltwyck,  was  as  near  to  being  incorrigible  as  a  child 
of  nine  could  be.  He  pilfered,  played  truant,  ran  away, 
disrupted  school  classes.  When  the  mood  seized  him,  he 
would  walk  down  a  neighborhood  street  breaking  school 
windows,  store  windows,  church  windows,  or  plain  house 
windows,  a  dozen  at  a  time.  He  was  committed  to  Wilt- 
wyck by  the  Juvenile  Court  for  setting  fire  to  the  clothing 
in  his  mother's  closet.  The  fire  threatened  the  entire 
block  of  crowded  tenements.  His  first  day  at  Wiltwyck 
he  broke  thirty-two  windows. 

"How  did  you  punish  him?"  we  asked  Ernst  Papanek, 
executive  director  of  Wiltwyck. 

"Before  we  come  to  punishment,"  Mr.  Papanek  replied, 
"let  me  tell  you  a  little  more  about  Nate." 

Nate  was  an  illegitimate  child,  born  when  his  mother 
was  fourteen.  When  he  was  still  a  baby  his  mother 
married  another  man  and  had  two  daughters.  Nate's 
earliest  memories  were  of  being  beaten  by  his  drunken 


— By  a  husband-and-wije  writing  team  who 
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stepfather  and  locked  in  a  dark  closet  by  his  mother; 
the  little  girls  were  coddled. 

Then  the  stepfather  drifted  off,  and  an  endless  proces- 
sion of  other  men  straggled  through  the  family  flat.  Nate 
watched  his  mother  lavish  upon  these  stray  males  the 
affection  and  caresses  for  which  he  so  desperately  longed. 
In  the  crowded  flat,  fear  kept  him  sullen.  Outside,  he 
broke  windows. 

It  was  after  a  peculiarly  sordid  night  of  revelry  that 
Nate  set  fire  to  the  closet.  He  had  not  wanted  to  burn 
down  the  tenement.  He  had  simply  wanted  to  destroy 
the  pink  rayon  scarf  which  had  been  a  gift  to  his  mother 
from  her  paramour  of  the  moment. 

Clearly  it  was  the  mother,  we  decided,  who  deserved 
to  be  punished.  But  was  it? 

Nate's  mother  also  had  been  an  illegitimate  baby,  cast 
off  by  her  mother,  and  left  to  the  care  of  a  strait-laced 
grandmother  who  was  convinced  that  to  spare  the  rod 
was  to  spoil  the  child. 

Nate's  mother  began  to  run  away  when  she  was  six. 
It  is  hardly  surprising  that  at  thirteen  she  ran  away  for 
good,  or  that  at  fourteen  she  bore  Nate  to  an  unknown 
father,  or  that  at  twenty-three  she  was  available  to  almost 
any  man  who  offered  her  a  gift  instead  of  a  blow — or 
that  she  was  totally  unable  to  give  Nate  the  affection  he 
craved. 

"Suppose  Nate  had  been  left  to  his  own  devices," 
Ernst  Papanek  remarked.  "It  is  easy  to  anticipate  the 
neglect  and  cruelty  he  would  some  day  have  inflicted 
upon  his  own  wife  and  children. 

"It  is  Wiltwyck's  task  to  break  the  awful  cycle  of  frus- 
tration in  childhood  followed  by  criminal  retaliation  and 
the  siring  of  another  tragic  generation.  Of  course  not  all 
boys  are  as  profoundly  disturbed  at  Nate.  Some  need 
temporary  separation  from  even  good  homes  for  much 
less  serious  reasons." 


*J  TROLLING  THROUGH  THE  260  ACRES  OF  ROLLING  WOODLAND 

and  meadows  which  comprise  the  Wiltwyck  "campus," 
you  might  be  reminded  of  a  good  preparatory  school. 
There  is  no  wall  or  fence.  It  was  a  famous  English 
penologist  who  said,  "It  is  impossible  to  train  men  for 
freedom  in  a  condition  of  capitivity."  Moreover,  a  child 
who  is  helped  to  curb  his  urge  to  run  away  has  taken 
a  long  step  toward  readjustment  to  society.  After  a 
while  the  urge  itself  dies  out. 

The  boys  at  Wiltwyck  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  They  work  in  carpentry  and  machine  shops 
and  the  art  studio  and  the  gym.  They  get  a  good  deal 
of  remedial-reading  instruction.  They  go  fishing  in  the 
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Wiltwyck  brook,  enjoy  "cookouts"  in  the  woods  and  go 
on  overnight  hikes.  They  pass  Cub  Scout  "achievements" 
and  earn  Boy  Scout  merit  badges.  Wiltwyck's  basketball 
team  plays  the  other  neighborhood  teams  and  last  year 
won  the  Ulster  County  championship. 

While  they  are  learning  and  playing  and  working,  the 
boys  are  experiencing  something  they  have  never  known : 
acceptance  as  welcome  members  of  a  community  with 
honorable  traditions.  Here  Nate  is  no  longer  an  out- 
cast, who  must  vent  his  rage  and  frustration  by  break- 
ing windows.  He  is  a  member  of  a  group  or  "gang" 
in  which  respect  and  prestige  are  earned  in  normal, 
socially  acceptable  ways.  This  recognition  of  the  "gang" 
as  a  normal  factor  in  children's  development  lies  at  the 
heart  of  Wiltwyck's  philosophy. 

Take  the  problem  of  cruelty  in  children,  for  example. 
A  few  years  back,  one  big,  domineering  newcomer  soon 
had  many  of  the  boys  following  in  his  footsteps.  When 
he  picked  up  a  cat  and  flung  it  into  the  fire,  the  other 
boys  joined  him  in  laughing  uproariously.  There  fol- 
lowed a  minor  epidemic  of  cruelty,  in  which  the  boys 


Photo  from  the   Wiltwyck   School 
A  counselor  joins  the  boys  in  planning  a  strategic  move 


vied  with  one  another  in  inventing  ways  to  torment 
animals. 

By  the  time  we  first  came  to  know  the  school,  all  this 
had  changed.  One  afternoon,  a  boy  named  David  intro- 
duced us  to  "Butch,"  the  clean-scrubbed  mongrel  who 
was  currently  the  favorite  among  Wiltwyck's  pets.  There 
was  affection  in  David's  manner  as  he  told  us  about  the 
"dog  with  the  weekly  allowance."  Each  boy  receives  a 
25-cent  weekly  allowance.  David  explained  that  they 
had  recently  ganged  up  on  Mr.  Papanek  with  a  demand 
that  Butch,  as  a  member  of  the  community,  should  re- 
ceive the  same  allowance  as  anybody  else.  David  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  elected  to  see  that  Butch's  allow- 
ance was  spent  for  the  bones,  balls,  and  other  things  that 
Butch  wanted  or  needed. 

The  cruelty  epidemic  was  considered  at  a  Wiltwyck 
staff  conference.  The  counselors  did  not  hide  their  dis- 


approval. But  at  the  same  time  they  showed  the  boys 
how  to  make  friends  with  animals,  how  to  train  the 
dogs  to  heel,  shake  hands,  and  lie  down — to  train  them 
without  cruelty.  The  ability  to  win  the  friendship  of 
an  animal  thus  became  an  accomplishment  of  which  a 
boy  could  be  proud.  From  counselors  whom  they  re- 
spected, the  boys  learned  the  proper  way  to  treat  weak 
and  helpless  animals  as  readily  as  they  had  learned  tech- 
niques of  cruelty  from  their  earlier  hero  of  the  moment. 
New  boys  steadily  enter  the  Wiltwyck  "gang"  as  old 
boys  leave  it  to  return  to  the  city.  Rarely  does  a  boy 
stay  more  than  two  years.  But  the  gang,  with  its  atti- 
tudes and  traditions,  continues  uninterruptedly.  And  that 
is  the  key  to  the  secret  of  Wiltwyck.  The  boys  them- 
selves— diose  delinquent,  perverse,  "bad"  boys — become 
the  chief  factor  in  civilizing  the  new  boys.  At  many  cor- 
rectional institutions,  boys  learn  from  one  another  what- 
ever criminal  patterns  they  have  failed  to  learn  earlier. 
At  Wiltwyck  the  opposite  is  true.  The  boys  pass  along 
their  virtues  instead  of  their  vices.  Wiltwyck  makes  a 
deep  impression  on  its  students,  and  many  return  for  visits 
long  after  they  have  "graduated." 
Last  spring  forty-five  boys  who  were 
receiving  Wiltwyck  after-care  were 
invited  to  return  for  the  summer  va- 
cation. To  everyone's  surprise, 
twenty-five  of  the  eligible  boys  ac- 
cepted the  chance  to  return — some- 
thing unheard  of  in  the  history  of 
correction  institutions. 

As  soon  as  he  arrives  at  Wilt- 
wyck each  boy  is  assigned  to  a  social 
worker,  who  may  be  a  man  or  a 
woman.  The  caseworker  is  the  boy's 
one  unconditional  friend.  A  boy 
may  be  in  disrepute  with  his  com- 
panions; he  may  have  committed 
the  most  awful  breaches  of  good  be- 
havior; he  may  feel  that  he  is  at 
odds  with  the  whole  world.  But 
regardless  of  his  past  sins  and 
present  shortcomings,  every  Wilt- 
wyck boy  knows  that  he  retains  the 
friendship  and  concern  of  at  least 
one  person,  his  caseworker. 

From  that  first  day  the  boy's  case- 
worker works  to  prepare  for  his  re- 
lease. He  visits  the  parents  frequently 
and  tries  to  prepare  them  for  the  boy's  return.  Working 
with  parents  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  factors  which 
were  responsible  for  the  boy's  delinquency  in  the  first 
place  is  not  easy,  and  it  is  not  always  successful.  But  in 
a  limited  number  of  cases  quite  a  lot  can  be  accomplished. 
One  example  is  the  mother  of  Jock,  whose  father  was 
killed  while  holding  up  a  store.  She  had  completely  lost 
her  grip  on  both  Jock  and  his  younger  brother.  Con- 
vinced that  Jock  was  like  his  father,  "bad  clean  through," 
she  gave  up  and  let  Jock  and  his  younger  brother  run 
wild  in  the  streets,  day  and  night. 

Jock's  mother  resented  the  first  visits  of  his  caseworker 
but  was  encouraged  when  she  heard  that  her  wild  brat 
had  made  a  good  beginning.  Soon  she  was  questioning 
the  social  worker  closely  on  Jock's  progress,  sending  Jock 
cookies  she  had  baked  herself,  and  displaying  with  pride 
the  metal  bracelet  Jock  had  hammered  out  for  her.  By 
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the  time  Jock  was  ready  for  home,  his  home  was  ready 
for  him. 

Not  all  Wiltwyck  stories  have  such  a  satisfactory  end- 
ing. Frequently  foster  homes  must  be  found  for  the 
boys;  too  often  none  is  available,  and  they  must  be  sent 
back  to  the  same  unhappy  environment. 

The  saddest  cases  are  those  where  the  boys  reach  out 
gropingly  to  mothers  or  fathers  for  love  and  affection 
and  never  receive  more  than  callous  contempt.  As  we 
entered  the  school  ground  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  a  boy 
was  standing  idly  near  the  bus  stop,  dull  misery  in  his 
expression. 

"Bob  spends  each  weekend  lurking  at  that  corner, 
waiting  for  his  mother,"  says  Papanek.  "His  mother  isn't 
coming.  She  won't  ever  come.  She's  married  now,  and 
hopes  she'll  never  hear  of  Bob  again. 

"On  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  Bob  is  a 
good  student  and  a  decent  fellow.  He  is  one  of  'The 
Quiet  Ones'  about  whom  the  documentary  film  of  that 
title  was  made  here  at  Wiltwyck.  On  Fridays  he  seems 
uneasy.  Saturdays  and  Sundays  he  spends  at  the  corner. 
On  Mondays  there  is  usually  trouble.  One  Monday  he  ran 
away.  Another  Monday  he  beat  up  a  smaller  boy. 

"We  haven't  found  the  answer,  but  we  still  hope  to 
help  Bob  face  the  fact  that  his  mother  has  rejected  him. 
In  time  perhaps  he'll  be  able  to  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  he  will  head  a  happy  family  of  his  own." 


1     IFTY  YEARS  AGO  THE  ACCEPTED  INSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT 

for  the  child  thief  was  twofold.  First,  you  locked  the  child 
up  tight  in  a  reformatory  under  quasi-military  discipline, 
so  that  there  was  a  minimum  of  opportunity  for  steal- 
ing, in  an  attempt  to  form  "orderly  habits."  Second,  you 
punished  each  slip  from  grace  by  whipping,  or  solitary 
confinement.  Studies  by  the  Gluecks  in  Massachusetts 
and  by  many  others  showed  that  in  a  majority  of  cases 
children  who  had  been  institutionalized  as  delinquent 
fell  afoul  of  the  law  again,  and  again,  and  again.  Gradu- 
ates of  the  traditional  reformatories  of  those  days  filled 
Sing  Sing  and  Alcatraz  to  overflowing. 

At  Wiltwyck,  when  boys  steal  they  are  not  beaten. 
They  are  not  punished  or  even  scolded  or  criticized,  a 
technique  likely  to  build  up  the  very  anatagonism  between 
child  and  society  which  Wiltwyck  seeks  to  remove. 

"But  if  you  don't  punish  at  all,"  we  asked,  "how  can 
you  impress  upon  a  child  that  it's  wrong  to  steal?" 

"By  letting  the  child  face  the  true  consequences  of  his 
own  acts,"  Papanek  replied.  "Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample. 

"The  children,  as  you  know,  run  their  own  canteen. 
They  elect  their  own  officials,  and  it  was  Tony  they 
elected  to  handle  the  canteen  finances.  Tony  hadn't  been 
on  the  job  more  than  a  week  when  we  became  aware 
that  he  was  stealing  from  the  cash  box. 

"Soon  the  youngsters  themselves  noticed  that  there 
wasn't  as  much  money  in  the  cash  box  as  there  should 
have  been.  Suspicion  centered  on  Tony,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  the  boys  caught  him  in  the  act  of  filching  a  quarter. 
Now  the  boys  demanded  that  I  remove  Tony  from  the 
canteen  committee.  I  called  in  Tony,  and  then  asked  the 
boys  in  his  presence  why  they  wanted  him  ousted.  Their 
spokesman  explained  that  the  canteen  would  go  broke 
if  money  was  stolen,  and  then  there  would  be  no  place 
to  buy  candy  and  pop.  Tony  pleaded  for  one  more 


chance.  But  the  boys  were  adamant,  and  Tony  was  re- 
moved from  the  canteen  committee. 

"The  important  point  is  that  Tony  wasn't  being 
punished  by  an  external  authority  for  breaking  the  law. 
Rather,  he  learned  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  steal- 
ing is  the  distrust  of  your  community.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  consequences,  not  punishment.  Its  principle  is 
applicable  to  children  in  ordinary  homes  as  well  as  to 
delinquents  in  institutions." 

"What  else  does  Wiltwyck's  experience  have  to  teach 
ordinary  parents  of  ordinary  youngsters?"  we  asked  Mr. 
Papanek. 

"Let  me  sum  it  up  in  four  small  suggestions  and  one 
big  one,"  he  replied. 

"The  first  is  a  commonplace  to  most  parents.  Try  to 
understand  your  youngsters,  and  to  deal  with  their  mo- 
tives instead  of  their  symptoms.  If  your  child  is  naughty, 
stop  and  think  why  he  is  naughty  and  do  something 
about  that  rather  than  about  the  naughtiness  itself. 

"Second,  try  to  establish  a  home  atmosphere  in  which 
a  child  faces  consequences  rather  than  punishment.  A 
boy  required  to  clean  and  sharpen  a  tool  which  has  been 
carelessly  left  out  in  the  rain  will  get  the  point  much 
better  than  if  he  were  deprived  of  a  movie  as  punish- 
ment. 

"Third,  if  you  find  your  child's  behavior  is  deteriorat- 
ing and  you  don't  know  what  to  do  about  it,  by  all 
means  get  help.  Frequently  reasons  for  a  child's  bad- 
ness which  you  are  too  close  to  see  clearly  can  be  de- 
tected by  skilled  outsiders.  A  child-guidance  clinic,  a 
schoolteacher  or  social  worker,  a  pediatrician,  family 
physician  or  psychiatrist  may  open  your  eyes  to  the  under- 
lying causes  and  save  you  from  groping  in  the  dark. 

"Fourth,  don't  expect  your  home  to  do  the  whole  job. 
Children  need  a  life  of  their  own  outside  the  home.  They 
need  what  only  a  'gang'  of  their  own  age  can  give  them — 
a  bridge  from  sheltered  family  life  to  adult  independence. 
Sports,  scouts,  camps,  and  impromptu  neighborhood  play 
groups  can  all  fill  this  basic  need. 

"But  more  important  than  these  suggestions  is  the 
simple  admonition:  Love  your  children,  and  accept  them 
even  when  they  are  being  'bad' — or,  rather,  especially 
when  they  are  being  bad,  for  their  badness  is  almost 
certainly  a  sign  that  they  need  your  love  and  affection 
then  and  there.  More  children  reach  the  juvenile  court 
and  Wiltwyck  because  they  have  been  rejected  and  de- 
prived of  affection  than  for  all  other  reasons  put  together. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  far  less  seri- 
ous peccadilloes  of  ordinary  children." 


w, 


E   THOUGHT   ABOUT   THAT   AS   WE    WALKED   TO   THE   BUS 

stop  and  saw  Bob,  the  "quiet  one,"  seated  at  the  roadside 
idly  picking  up  handfuls  of  dust  and  letting  it  slip 
through  his  fingers,  still  waiting  for  the  bus  to  bring  the 
mother  who  would  never  come.  And  we  thought  of  it, 
too,  as  we  said  good-bye  to  a  manly  little  lad  whose  spe- 
cialty is  fixing  broken  windows. 

This  boy  is  the  star  pupil  in  Wiltwyck's  carpentry  shop. 
Whenever  a  window  is  broken  or  a  doorknob  needs  fix- 
ing, he  is  sent  for.  He's  going  "home"  next  week,  to  a 
foster  home  which  may  give  him  the  acceptance  and  re- 
spect his  own  mother  could  never  supply.  For  the  young 
window-fixer  is  Nate,  the  little  boy  who  broke  thirty-two 
windows  his  first  day  at  Wiltwyck,  just  two  years  ago. 
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School  for  the  Gifted 

In  the  handling  of  young  geniuses,  this  elementary  school  is  adding 
to  our  knowledge  of  what  all  children  of  freedom  need  and  deserve. 


LEW  ARTHUR 


IN  SEPTEMBER,  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  OF  NEW  YORK 
City's  Hunter  College,  the  only  public  school  in  the 
USA   devoted   to   budding   Shakespeares,   Pasteurs,   and 
Edisons,  opened  its  doors  for  its  twentieth  term. 

Hunter  Elementary  specializes  in  educating  children  of 
unusual  promise.  Its  student  body  consists  of  450  of 
New  York's  brightest  children.  They  are  well  behaved 
and  happy  youngsters,  too — much  the  sort  every  mother 
dreams  her  infant  Johnny  and  Joan  will  be. 

Because  of  its  high  concentration  of  superior  mentality, 
Hunter  Elementary  has  been  called  a  school  for  genius. 
Perhaps  this  appraisal  is  not  too  extravagant.  The  pupils, 
ranging  in  age  from  four  to  eleven,  have  an  average 
I.Q.  of  over  150 — a  one-in-a-thousand  possibility.  One 
child  rolled  up  an  entrance  score  of  203,  just  two  points 
below  that  of  Einstein.  Run-of-the-mill  pupils  score 
the  required  minimum  of  130. 

No  group  would  seem  to  have  a  monopoly  on  brains. 
Hunter's  gifted  children  are  of  both  sexes  and  diverse 
races.  Twenty-three  national  backgrounds  are  today 
represented  in  the  school.  At  one  time  or  another,  the 
school  has  had  children  of  forty-five  national  origins 
and  faiths. 

HCES  is  exclusive  in  the  best  sense.  Out  of  thou- 
sands of  applicants  from  New  York's  richly  varied  popu- 
lation, about  seventy-five  children  are  accepted  each  year. 
Superior  intelligence — result  so  far  as  we  now  know 
solely  of  the  genetic  chance — is  the  chief  qualification. 

The  Elementary  School,  founded  in  September  1941 
with  a  flexible  experimental  program,  is  maintained  tui- 
tion-free under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation and  the  president  of  Hunter  College,  a  municipal 
institution.  One  of  its  important  functions  is  to  serve 
as  a  practice  and  observation  school  for  student  teachers, 
psychologists,  and  others  engaged  in  research  connected 
with  child  development.  In  a  world  critically  in  need  of 
enlightened  leadership,  the  work  of  the  model  school  is 
significant. 

Tests  given  to  15,000,000  draftees  called  up  during 
World  War  II  revealed  that  many  gifted  men  were  not 
earlier  identified  as  such.  James  Bryant  Conant,  president 
of  Harvard,  stated  recently  that  native  talent  is  being 
wasted  in  the  way  that  soil  erodes:  by  neglect. 

Dr.  Conant  quoted  studies  showing  that  about  1  per- 
cent of  the  school  population  is  greatly  endowed  and  10 
percent  so  gifted  as  to  justify  a  high  degree  of  training. 

•»• 

— By  a  free-lance  writer  in  New  York  City,  who 
knows  at  first  hand  the  outstanding  educational 
project  of  which  he  writes. 


He  warned  that  the  country  was  in  danger  of  losing  the 
contributions  of  the  specially  endowed  by  failing  to  de- 
tect and  help  develop  their  talent  early  in  their  school 


careers. 


There  is  no  such  danger  at  Hunter  where  children 
are  enrolled  in  the  nursery  school  at  the  age  of  three  or 
four,  after  qualifying  in  I.Q.  and  other  tests. 


1    HE  PRINCIPAL  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MODEL  SCHOOL,  FLOR- 

ence  N.  Brumbaugh,  is  a  pleasantly  matter-of-fact  woman. 
Not  long  ago  I  talked  with  her  in  her  office.  She  flatly 
contradicted  the  popular  notion  that  the  precocious  child 
is  a  pale,  remote  eccentric.  Typically  gifted  children,  she 
said,  are  more  robust  and  athletic  and  better  adjusted 
socially  than  are  "average"  children. 

Two  little  girls — twins — came  into  the  principal's  office. 
"Good  morning,  Dr.  Brumbaugh,"  they  said  with  friendly 
enthusiasm.  "We  brought  you  something." 

The  children  handed  the  principal  a  rabbit  and  a  pussy- 
cat made  of  colored  pipe  cleaners,  carrying  affectionate 
little  notes. 

"How  sweet!"  exclaimed  Dr.  Brumbaugh.  "Thank 
you." 

I  asked  the  children  their  age. 

"Six  years,  eight  months,  and  a  few  days,"  said  Jane, 
who  was  a  shade  smaller  than  her  twin,  Jill.  They  were 
in  their  third  year  at  HCES,  having  started  in  nursery 
school. 

"What  did  you  do  this  morning?"  I  asked  Jill. 

"We  played  games  with  the  boys  on  the  terrace,  but 
they  started  to  hurt  each  other.  Once  they  made  a  little 
girl  cry.  One  boy  almost  choked  me." 

"Did  you  choke  him  back?" 

"No." 

"Why  didn't  you?" 

"He  would  do  it  back  again,"  Jill  replied. 

When  the  twins  left  the  office  to  return  to  class  Dr. 
Brumbaugh,  silver-haired  and  smiling,  commented  that 
Hunter  School  pupils  scored  higher  in  reasoning  than  in 
computation  skills.  I  asked  her  to  explain. 

"Bright  children  have  better  potential  ability  than  many 
adults,"  she  said.  "They  generalize  better  and  think  in 
more  original  terms.  But  take  a  subject  like  arithmetic — 
they're  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  to  the  next  problem  and 
prefer  not  to  check  and  double-check.  This  results  in 
common  errors  which  bring  the  children  down  a  peg 
from  their  usual  high  level." 

Calculating  machines  have  been  used  experimentally 
in  the  school's  arithmetic  classes  in  order  to  stress  ac- 
curacy. While  half  the  class  takes  turns  with  the  calcu- 
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lators,  the  other  half  works  with  pencil  and  paper  to 
check  the  results. 

"The  children  have  improved  their  drills  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  come  close  to  the  top  performance  of 
the  machines,"  Dr.  Brumbaugh  told  me. 
"What  about  the  problem  of  discipline?" 
"Practically  nonexistent.  We  have  the  usual  boy-girl 
rivalries — the  battle  of  the  sexes,  you  might  say,"  the 
principal  explained.  "Girls  are  generally  more  mature 
than  boys  of  the  same  age  and  the  boys  claim  they're  not 
sympathetic.  It's  nothing  very  serious.  The  children  are 
too  busy  with  their  own  level  of  things  to  learn  and  do. 
It's  the  bright  child  with  not  enough  to  do  who  has 
behavior  kinks." 


M 


.  ANY  SCHOOLS  ACCELERATE  OR  SKIP  THEIR  BRIGHT  YOUNG- 

ters.  But  there  is  a  danger  that  too  rapid  promotion  will 
cause  emotional  maladjustments  where  physical  growth 
does  not  keep  pace  with  mental  development.  At  the 
Hunter  School,  the  children  are  kept  together  chronologi- 
cally. This  avoids  the  problem  of  the  bright  child  who  is 
left  out  of  the  activities  of  the  older  and  usually  bigger 
children — his  academic  equals  but  his  physical  superiors. 
The  Hunter  curriculum  follows  the  course  of  study 
of  the  New  York  City  public  schools  as  a  minimum  re- 
quirement. In  addition,  there  is  an  "Enrichment  Pro- 
gram," which  gives  the  pupils  a  broader  field  of  studies. 
The  school,  however,  puts  emphasis  on  social  and  cul- 
tural development  rather  than  the  purely  academic. 

The  directors  feel  that  while  it  is  cause  for  rejoicing 
if  the  child  can  play  leap  frog  with  the  binomial 
theorem  or  discuss  contrapuntal  composition,  it  is  even 
more  important  for  him  to  know  how  to  get  along  with 
his  fellow  humans.  That  is  an  art  that  the  exceptional 
child,  like  his  less  talented  brothers  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  nation,  must  acquire. 

One  teacher  explains  it  this  way:  "Intellectually  and 
artistically  endowed  children  are  not  a  species  apart.  They 
are  American  children,  superior  in  some  aspects  to  the 
average  population,  but  still  very  much  part  of  it.  They 
have  to  live  in  a  world  of  mixed  people — superior,  nor- 
mal, inferior,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent — and  they  have 
every  right  and  more  need  to  be  prepared  for  that  than 
for  calculating  the  curve  of  a  parabola." 

The  principal  factor  in  Hunter's  development  of  well 
rounded  personalities  is  the  close  rapport  between  parents 
and  the  elementary  school  faculty.  Parents  are  invited  to 
weekly  conferences  with  the  staff  to  discuss  the  chil- 
dren's progress.  Many  public  schools  allow  only  a  week 
a  year — "Open  School  Week" — for  such  visits. 

Hunter  parents  are  likely  to  be  seen  at  the  school  more 
than  once  a  week.  They  assist  in  the  library  and  lunch- 
room, and  have  helped  develop  the  school's  popular  audio- 
visual "enrichment"  program. 

The  program  is  integrated  with  the  children's  studies 
in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  the  arts,  vocational 
guidance,  social  studies,  and  sports.  This  year's  subject, 
"Great  in  Spite  of  Handicaps,"  was  chosen  by  the  chil- 
dren. It  deals  with  people  who  "thought  great  thoughts 
and  fought  great  fights  and  did  great  services  to  hu- 
manity." Included  are  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  Helen 
Keller,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Florence  Nightingale,  Booker  T. 
Washington,  George  W.  Carver,  Babe  Ruth,  and  "The 
Two  Roosevelt  Boys  Who  Became  Presidents." 


Two  youthful  e 


Hunter  teachers,  unlike  those  of 
the  city  school  system  who  are  ap- 
pointed from  municipal  civil  serv- 
ice lists,  are  chosen  according  to 
special  personal  qualifications. 
Each  holds  a  state  teaching  li- 
cense. While,  obviously,  they 
must  be  sympathetic  with  the 
needs  of  bright  children,  they 
must  also  have  the  ability  to  treat 
their  pupils  objectively,  naturally, 
without  fuss  or  fanfare. 

The  model  school  teachers  learn 
to  see  the  class  as  a  whole.  Over- 
fond  parents  sometimes  see  only 
their  Billy  or  Barbara.  Yet  Hunt- 
er's children  as  a  group  are  rea- 
sonably unselfconscibus  about  the 
fact  that  they  attend  the  only 
school  in  the  country  devoted  to 
high  intelligence. 

The  mother  of  one  Hunter  Ele- 
mentary child  overheard  this  con- 
versation between  her  seven-year- 
old  boy  and  a  friend. 

"Where  do  you  go  to  school?" 
asked  the  seven-year-old. 

"Public  School  number  So-and-So,"  replied  his  friend. 
"/  go  to  Hunter  Elementary." 
"Is  that  a  special  school?" 

"You  bet!     We  have  a  subway  entrance  right  in  the 
building!" 

Dr.  Braumbaugh  comments: 
"We  must  build  up  rather  than  bring  down  their  egosj 
because  the  children  don't  compare  themselves  with  their 
peers,  with  the  superior  children  of  their  group.  Rather, 
they  compare  themselves  with  famous  people  they've 
studied  or  read  about.  They  frequently  say,  'We  can  never 
be  like  them.'  They  are  quick  to  recognize  superiority 
of  classmates  and  are  generous  in  their  praise  of  specific 
talents." 

When  the  children  graduate  they  go  on  to  the  city's 
junior  high  or  private  schools.  Dr.  Brumbaugh  esti- 
mates that  about  one  third  enter  private  schools,  some  on 
full  scholarships.  One  Hunter  Elementary  graduate  was 
chosen  to  study  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Preparatory 
School,  another  at  a  famous  New  England  school.  Dr 
Brumbaugh's  records  show  that  the  children  maintain 
their  high  scholastic  and  honor  records  as  well  as  an 
avid  interest  in  sports.  Some  Hunter  graduates  with 
special  talent  in  addition  to  their  academic  ability  have 
gone  on  to  New  York's  High  School  of  Music  and  Art 
High  School  of  Science,  or  High  School  of  Performing 
Arts. 


V, 


ISITING   THE   CLASSES,   THE  WRITER   WAS    IMPRESSED   WITH 

Hunter  Elementary's  relaxed  and  sensible  atmosphere 
in  which  a  balance  between  freedom  and  control  is  main 
tained.  Critical  thinking  and  objectivity  are  encouragec 
on  the  principle  that  free  inquiry  leads  to  truth  and  de 
velops  natural  responsiveness.  The  motto  of  the  schoo 
might  well  be:  "Know  the  truth." 

In  a  class  of  ten-year-olds  a  discussion  was  in  progres 
about  papers  to  be  written.    Among  the  subjects  selectee 
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Photo  by  Newinan  from  Three  Lion 
of  the  school  paper,  The  Trumpet,  scan  a  reporter's  feature  story 

were  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  hydrogen  bomb,  the  Far 
Eastern  situation,  Galileo.  The  class  planned  to  do  their 
own  research  in  the  school  library  which  is  well-stocked 
with  encyclopedias,  reference  books,  and  current  reports 
and  periodicals. 

But  school  is  not  the  children's  whole  world.  They 
.want  to  know  what  is  going  on  around  them.  These 
children  take  trips  to  Grand  Central  Station,  LaGuardia 
Field,  the  water  front,  the  courts.  They  observe  experi- 
ments in  the  Hunter  College  science  laboratories,  the  as- 
sembly line  at  an  auto  factory,  the  animals  in  Central 
Park  Zoo. 

For  their  paper,  The  Trumpet,  the  ten-year-olds  inter- 
viewed the  school's  elevator  operator,  the  subway  watch- 
man, the  corridor  guard,  their  teachers,  and  the  president 
of  Hunter  College. 

An  "Extra"  appearing  on  page  one  of  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Trumpet  shows  the  very  personal  interest  the  pupils 
take  in  their  teachers.  The  Extra:  "Miss  Gambaro  is 
not  coming  back  to  Hunter  College  Elementary  School 
but  Mrs.  Rini  is." 

Page  5  carried  the  story,  with  this  headline:  "TEACHER 
GETS  MARRIED." 

Hunter  children's  social  responses  are  highly  developed. 
They  concern  themselves  not  only  with  the  wedding  of 
one  of  their  teachers  but  also  with  contemporary  world 
issues,  displaying  a  mature  outlook  desperately  needed 
in  these  days. 

Will  the  Hunter  Elementary  children  grow  up  to  be 
the  well-integrated  citizens  and  leaders  their  early  apti- 
tude indicates?  Just  how  well  do  gifted  children  turn 
out? 

As  the  HCES  program  is  only  ten  years  old,  having 
begun  with  preschool  children  who  are  now  in  h'gh 
school,  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  predict  the  specific  contri- 
butions the  school's  brilliant  alumni  might  be  expected 
to  make  to  their  generation.  To  judge  from  the  clinic 
study  of  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Terman,  the  pupils'  contributions 
are  not  likely  to  be  modest. 


In  the  early  1920's,  a  staff  of  investigators  headed  by 
Dr.  Terman,  a  psychologist  internationally  famed  for  his 
pioneer  work  in  intelligence-testing,  sifted  a  quarter  of  a 
million  California  school  children  and  selected  1,400  of 
the  brightest  for  study. 

After  twenty-five  years  on  their  long  range  investiga- 
tion of  intelligence,  Terman  and  his  associates  found  that 
exceptional  children,  given  the  needed  "book  learning" 
and  specialized  training,  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
professions  as  well  as  in  all  other  areas  of  the  world's 
work.  Terman's  1,400  gifted  individuals  are  now  out- 
standing doctors,  lawyers,  psychiatrists,  playwrights, 
teachers,  businessmen,  religious  and  community  leaders. 

It  was  once  popularly  believed  that  you  could  not  have 
a  Tchaikovsky,  Van  Gogh,  or  Poe  unless  the  genious  were 
at  the  sa'me  time  a  neurotic  or  psychopathic  personality. 
While  in  some  cases  the  achievements  of  ill-balanced 
geniuses  may  be  heightened  by  compensatory  drives,  such 
cases  are  exceptions.  As  a  rule,  personal  integration  is 
essential  to  substantial  achievement. 

"More  often  than  not,"  Dr.  Terman  summed  up,  "the 
true  intellectual  is  a  solid,  practical  person." 

Psychologists  have  found  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  high  I.Q.  children  have  any  specific  talent  such  as 
painting  or  composing.  But  some  of  Hunter's  boys  and 
girls  are  highly  creative  and  possessed  of  lively  imagi- 
nations. 

Eleanor,  an  eight-year-old,  tells  a  bedtime  story  about 
a  family  of  cats: 

"It  was  a  funny  sight  to  see  them  walking  to  school 
with  a  lunch  of  fresh  rat,  and  it  was  nice  to  see  them 
come  home  chattering  away  happily.  When  they  got 
in  the  house,  they  would  play  a  game  of  chess  and  go 
to  sleep.  Now  you  go  to  sleep  too." 

Another  of  Eleanor's  stories  has  a  character  called  Benny 
the  Beagle,  "who  could  walk  or  talk  as  well  as  you  or 
I,  but  no  one  knew  it." 

Hunter  children  are  observant. 

Two  girls  who  interviewed  the  four-year-olds  of  the 
nursery  school  found  that  "the  boys  specialize  in  being 
cowboys." 

They  have  youth's  natural  sense  of  curiosity  and  like 
to  satisfy  it.  An  eight-year-old  boy  reported  to  his  class 
on  the  brain  and  brought  some  calf  brains  to  illustrate 
his  lecture. 

They  are  imbued  with  a  real  sense  of  democracy.  This 
essay  on  brotherhood  by  one  of  the  children  is  typical 
of  their  attitude: 

"God  made  us  all  with  the  same  rights,  so  whether  you 
are  Negro  or  white  you  have  the  same  rights  as  anybody 
else. 

"America  recognizes  this  in  her  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  states  that  'All  men  are  created  equal.' 
Later,  President  Lincoln  proclaimed  at  Gettysburg  'This 
nation  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.' 

"If  we  want  a  better  world  of  tomorrow  it  is  up  to  us 
to  live  these  ideas  of  equality." 

If  the  goal  of  education  is  to  develop  human  beintjs 
capable  of  enjoying  a  more  abundant  measure  of  life, 
libertv,  and  happiness,  the  Hunter  experiment  is  out- 
standing in  its  success.  Its  program  is  significant  not 
alone  as  a  guide  to  the  better  education  of  exceptional 
children,  but  for  the  proper  education  of  all  children  in 
a  free  society. 
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Milestones  in  Social  Work 

The  highlights  of  two  recently  completed  studies,  expected  to  have 
far-reaching  influence   on   the   future   development   of   social   work. 


JOSEPH  P.  ANDERSON 


ONE  OF  THE  OUTSTANDING  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  THE  PAST 
two  decades  has  been  the  increased  understanding 
and  recognition  o£  the  value  of  social  services  and  a 
greater  acceptance  of  them  in  community  life.  The  de- 
pression, the  second  World  War,  and  the  present  period 
of  defense  mobilization  have  underscored  the  fact  that 
if  we  are  to  deal  effectively  with  individual  and  com- 
munity problems,  we  must  enlarge  our  programs  of  com- 
munity health  and  social  services,  and  we  must  make 
social  services  available  to  all  economic  groups. 

Several  trends  reflect  these  developments.  The  first  is 
the  tremendous  expansion  in  public  social  services  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years.  A  second  is  the  variety  of  new 
settings  and  auspices,  for  example,  the  establishment  of 
social  work  classifications  in  the  Armed  Forces;  the  use 
of  social  workers  in  military  hospitals,  mental  hygiene 
clinics,  consultation  centers,  and  disciplinary  barracks,  in 
industrial  and  union  counseling  programs,  and  in  inter- 
national relief  and  rehabilitation. 

Still  another  trend  is  the  development  of  a  construc- 
tive relationship  between  social  work  and  other  profes- 
sions, and  the  increasing  emphasis  on  the  "team  ap- 
proach," in  hospitals,  clinics,  schools,  and  courts  as  well 
as  in  the  traditional  social  agencies. 

A  final  trend  is  the  average  citizen's  increasing  interest: 
in  the  social  agency  and  particularly  in  the  role  of  the 
professional  social  worker.  These  developments  have 
focused  attention  upon  the  recruitment,  training,  and 
placement  of  social  work  practitioners  and  on  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  social  workers. 

To  find  answers  to  questions  which  have  been  perplex- 
ing both  the  social  work  field  and  the  groups  on  whose 
support  social  work  must  rely,  two  significant  studies 
have  been  made  during  the  past  two  years.  The  first 
is  the  National  Survey  of  Salaries  and  Working  Condi- 
tions in  Social  Work,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  tp  be  pub- 
lished this  fall  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  As- 
.ociation  of  Social  Workers;  the  second,  a  study  of  social 
work  education,  will  be  brought  out  this  fall  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press  under  the  title,  "Social  Work 
Education  in  the  United  States."  Both  studies  were 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Council  on 
Social  Work  Education,  with  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly  joining  in  sponsorship  of  the  salary  survey. 

4- 

— By  the  executive  director  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  the  professional 
organization  concerned  with  the  setting  and 
maintenance  of  standards  in  social  work  practice. 


The  purpose  of  the  BLS  survey  was  twofold;  to  deter- 
mine salaries  and  working  conditions  in  various  work 
programs  and,  further,  to  discover  the  educational  back- 
ground of  those  in  social  work  positions,  and  the  length 
and  character  of  their  experience.  A  broadly  representa- 
tive National  Advisory  Committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Fred  K.  Hoehler,  director  of  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  assisted  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  planning  the  survey. 

The  Federal  Security  Agency  accepted  responsibility 
for  the  collection  of  data  from  personnel  in  the  public 
assistance  and  public  child  welfare  programs,  who  com- 
prise 45  percent  of  the  personnel  in  social  work.  All 
other  personnel  received  questionnaires  directly  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  contribution  of  the  state  and  local  public 
welfare  departments  and  of  the  community  chests  and 
councils,  particularly  in  the  larger  communities  in  com- 
piling the  names  of  social  workers  to  whom  question- 
naires could  be  sent. 

The  names  of  some  38,000  social  workers  finally  were 
assembled.  From  this  list  the  BLS  selected  a  sample 
of  approximately  20,000  names,  to  which  questionnaires 
were  sent.  Over  17,000  persons  responded.  About  34,- 
000  social  workers  in  state  public  assistance  and  child 
welfare  agencies  were  covered  by  that  portion  of  the 
survey  conducted  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  This 
is  the  first  such  comprehensive  national  survey  in  the 
history  of  social  work  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  survey,  a  social  worker  was  de- 
fined as  any  full  time  person  in  a  social  work  position 
whether  professionally  trained  or  not,  and  whether  pub- 
licly or  privately  employed. 


a 


'N    THE     BASIS     OF     PRELIMINARY    TABULATIONS     OF     THE 

data,  the  Bureau  reports  that  state,  county;  and  local  gov- 
ernments employ  over  62  percent  of  the  nation's  social 
workers;  private  agencies,  35  percent;  the  federal  govern- 
ment, not  quite  3  percent.  Public  assistance  is  the  largest 
in  terms  of  employment  with  nearly  four  times  as  many 
social  workers  as  any  other  program. 

Analysis  of  the  salary  data  for  1950  brought  out  the 
following:  women,  nearly  70  percent  of  the  profession, 
earned  an  average  annual  salary  of  $2,800.  This  was 
somewhat  less  than  the  $2,960  average  for  all  social 
workers.  Men  in  social  work  positions  received  an  aver- 
age annual  salary  of  $3,430.  Caseworkers  and  group 
workers  (60  percent  of  the  total)  received  an  average  an- 
nual salary  of  $2,730;  supervisors  in  these  fields,  $3,610. 
Social  workers  carrying  executive  responsibilities  averaged 
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$3,700.  Other  workers  in  such  activities  as  teaching,  re- 
search, and  consultation,  received  on  the  average,  $3,710. 

The  federal  government  paid  the  highest  salaries  for 
all  positions,  with  the  annual  average  ranging  from  $4,000 
for  caseworkers  and  group  workers  to  $5,880  for  those 
engaged  in  teaching,  research,  and  consultation.  Social 
workers  in  private  social  agencies  received  about  $1,000 
less  than  those  employed  by  the  federal  government. 
Lowest  salaries  were  found  in  the  state,  county,  and  local 
agencies  where  the  average  ranged  from  $2,690  for  case- 
workers and  group  workers  to  $3,690  for  researchers 
and  consultants. 

Regional  salaries  were  highest  in  the  Pacific  states — 
$3,320;  and  the  lowest  in  the  southeastern  states — $2,- 
490.  In  all  other  regions  the  range  was  between  $2,690 
and  $3,050.  The  survey  indicates  that  regions  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  social  workers  to  population  paid 
the  highest  average  salaries. 

Data  on  education  revealed  that  two  thirds  of  those 
employed  in  social  work  positions  are  college  graduates, 
about  half  of  them  with  some  graduate  work.  Those 
employed  by  the  federal  government,  the  most  highly 
paid,  also  are  the  most  highly  educated.  About  90  per- 
cent of  these  reported  a  baccalaureate  degree  and  almost 
all  of  those  had  had  postgraduate  education.  In  die  state, 
county,  and  local  positions,  where  average  salaries  were 
found  lowest,  about  three  out  of  five  social  workers  held 
college  degrees  and  less  than  half  had  some  graduate 
work.  When  detailed  work  on  die  data  is  completed, 
the  study  will  provide  a  sound  foundation  for  programs 
to  improve  salaries  and  working  conditions  in  die  pro- 
fession. 


'URING   THE    PAST   DECADE,    IT    HAS    BECOME   INCREASINGLY 

clear  that  the  total  supply  of  qualified  social  work  prac- 
titioners must  be  increased  if  growing  community  health 
and  welfare  services  are  to  be  adequately  manned.  The 
study  of  salaries  and  working  conditions  revealed  that 
only  half  of  diose  engaged  in  social  work  had  any  pro- 
fessional education,  while  less  than  20  percent  had  com- 
pleted a  full  course  of  postgraduate  training.  The  acute 
shortage  of  professionally  educated  social  workers  and 
the  expanding  services  of  the  past  decade  have  resulted 
in  the  employment  of  large  numbers  of  untrained  college 
graduates  and,  in  sonje  instances,  even  high  school  grad- 
uates by  public  and  voluntary  agencies.  This  has  prompted 
some  administrators  and  educators  to  urge  at  least  as  a 
temporary  expedient  the  establishment  of  recognized  un- 
dergraduate courses,  a  proposal  sharply  at  variance  with 
the  standards  advocated  by  the  professional  associations 
and  by  the  American  Association  of  Schools  of  Social 
Work. 

Realizing,  however,  that  the  question  requires  thought- 
ful study,  the  AASSW,  die  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Administration,  and  the  professional 
organizations,  in  August  1946  organized  the  National 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education.  As  its  first  project 
the  Council  decided  to  sponsor  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  objectives,  content,  and  nature  of  social  work  edu- 
cation, and  the  needs  of  social  work  practice — actual  and 
potential — in  the  rapidly  changing  scene.  The  study  was 
designed  to  develop  a  comprehensive  framework  within 
which  accrediting  bodies,  schools  of  social  work,  practi- 
tioner organizations,  and  employing  agencies  could 


achieve  a  working  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes  ac- 
ceptable programs  of  social  work  education  for  the  im- 
mediate present  and  for  the  future. 

To  plan  the  study,  Irene  Farnham  Conrad,  chairman 
of  the  Council,  appointed  a  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Kenneth  L.  M. 
Pray,  who  was  succeeded  by  Harriett  Bartlett.  Other 
committee  members  were:  Jane  Hoey,  Donald  S.  How- 
ard, Ernest  Harper,  and  Wilbur  I.  Newstetter.  Sue  I. 
Spencer  and  the  writer  gave  staff  services.  The  study 
was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corpo- 
ration. As  director,  the  Council  named  Dr.  Ernest  B. 
Hollis,  chief  of  college  administration  in  the  Office  of 
Education,  with  Alice  L.  Taylor,  training  consultant  in 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  as  assistant  di- 
rector. 


L 


4IKE  THE  SURVEY   OF   SALARIES   AND  WORKING  CONDITIONS, 

this  study  had  to  have  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
national  and  local  public  and  voluntary  agencies.  It  nec- 
essarily reflects  the  thinking  of  many  social  workers  and 
educators. 

The  study  can  be  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first 
considers  the  foundations  for  educational  planning  in- 
cluding the  history  and  development  of  social  work  edu- 
cation, the  status  of  social  work  today,  and  its  probable 
role  in  the  future. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  organization  and  con- 
tent of  undergraduate  and  graduate  professional  edu- 
cation in  social  work.  There  is  also  a  discussion  of  the 
administration  of  schools  of  social  work;  the  respon- 
sibilities of  membership  organizations  and  employing 
agencies;  and  a  recommendation  regarding  the  accredi- 
tation of  schools  of  social  work.  This  section  is  of  out- 
standing significance  to  social  workers  and  educators. 
It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  professional  preparation  must 
rest  on  a  strong  undergraduate  foundation.  Further, 
postgraduate  training  must  be  continued  through  staff 
development  programs  carried  on  by  employing  agencies. 

The  study  reviews  the  dual  responsibilities  of  the  un- 
dergraduate colleges  in  offering  courses  of  social  work 
education,  first,  to  identify  the  major  concepts  of  social 
welfare  common  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  all  college 
students;  and,  second,  to  organize  a  sequence  of  study  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  designated  for  graduate  professional 
study.  To  formulate  concepts  and  develop  teaching  ma- 
terials for  undergraduate  students  will  require  long,  in- 
tensive effort,  but  this  task  should  have  high  priority 
in  the  profession. 

The  study  also  emphasizes  the  need  for  all  professions 
to  assume  responsibility  for  improving  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  general  education  of  their  prospective 
practitioners.  It  suggests  cooperative  study  by  represen- 
tatives of  several  professions  aimed  at  greater  under- 
standing of  concepts  which  underly  more  than  one  field. 

In  discussing  graduate  training,  the  study  urges  fur- 
ther progress  in  the  already  increasing  trend  toward  a 
basic  curriculum  for  nonspecialized  social  workers.  It 
defines  three  major  issues  calling  for  serious  consideration 
by  social  work  educators  or  practitioners: 

1.  The  place  of  social  casework  in  the  curriculum  as 
related  to  a  broadened  concept  of  social  work; 

2.  Field  work  teaching,  which,  starting  as  apprentice- 
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ship,  has  not  as  yet  made  the  transition  to  instruction  at 
a  professional  level; 

3.  The  need  for  greater  emphasis  on  research  in  the 
educational  institutions  offering  professional  social  work 
training. 

The  study  points  out  that  progress  in  social  work  edu- 
cation is  necessarily  geared  to  the  stage  of  social  work 
theory  and  practice.  An  important  recommendation  is 
that  the  profession  give  immediate  consideration  to  the 
study  of  social  work  practice  to  determine  its  essential 
character  and  to  fix  standards  of  competence  for  its  prac- 
titioners. 

Finally,  the  study  defines  several  important  principles 
of  accreditation  for  social  work  education.  Consideration 
of  such  principles,  together  with  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  sound  programs  of  professional  education  must 
depend  on  the  interest  and  support  of  the  whole  social 
work  community,  has  led  to  action  toward  a  strengthened 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education.  This  Council,  which 
will  replace  existing  organizations  in  the  field,  will  be 


composed  of  representatives  of  graduate  and  undergrad- 
uate institutions  as  well  as  social  work  membership 
organizations,  employing  agencies,  and  the  general  public. 
When  this  Council  is  established,  we  shall  have  for  the 
first  time  a  single  unified  organization  to  deal  not  only 
with  accreditation  but  also  to  carry  on  activities  directed 
to  the  planning  and  organization  of  sound  schemes  of 
undergraduate  and  graduate  social  work  education. 


T 
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HESE  TWO  STUDIES   ARE  MILESTONES   OF  UNUSUAL  SIGXIFI- 

cance  to  the  social  work  profession.  Their  completion  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  willingness  of  all  members  of  the 
social  work  community  to  work  together  to  achieve  the 
common  goal  of  raising  the  standards  of  social  work 
practice,  and  it  reflects  a  growing  sense  of  unity  in  the 
field.  These  projects  represent  fruitful  cooperation  be- 
tween public  and  voluntary  agencies  on  national,  state, 
and  local  levels,  between  educational  institutions  and 
professional  organizations,  all  of  which  share  a  concern 
for  improving  social  services  to  people. 


The  Tyranny  of  Fear 


The  thought  control  of  dictatorships  is  imposed  by  force,  but  discussion,  criticism, 
and  debate  can  be  stifled  by  fear  as  well  as  by  force.  Persecution  by  public  opinion 
can  be  as  powerful  as  purges  and  pogroms.  School  teachers,  government  clerks, 
government  officials  and  even  businessmen  can  be  frightened  out  of  their  rights  under 
the  First  Amendment  as  effectively  as  if  that  Amendment  were  repealed;  and 
frightened  men  are  at  best  irresponsible  in  their  actions  and  at  worst  dangerous. 
Of  all  the  forms  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man,  none  is  more  terrible  than  fear. 

Of  late,  some  of  our  people — often  good  people — have  been  blindly  spreading 
just  this  kind  of  fear.  In  their  zeal  to  combat  communism  they  have  been  betrayed 
into  using  methods  and  measures  which  impair  the  sources  of  our  strength  and  thus 
play  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin.  They  are  making  criticism  socially 
dangerous.  They  are  forcing  conformity  through  fear.  .  .  .  They  are  ready  to  pillory 
'  anyone  who  holds  an  unpopular  view  or  supports  an  unpopular  cause.  As  a  result, 
too  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  have  been  afraid  to  speak  out.  In  far  too  many 
cases,  decisions,  often  decisions  in  high  places,  have  been  influenced  by  fear.  In 
short,  the  danger  of  Communist  penetration  and  disruption  has  been  compounded 
by  the  spread  of  panic.  All  of  this  in  a  nation  which  has  grown  to  greatness  and 
glory  because  it  has  recognized  the  rights  of  non-conformists  and  dissenters! 

If  we  want  to  assert  the  free  nature  of  man  and  strengthen  our  free  society,  we 
must  insist  that  within  the  law  of  libel  and  slander,  the  unlimited  right  to  criticize 
must  be  maintained.  This  right  is  meaningless  unless  it  extends  to  the  thoughts  with 
which  we  disagree — in  the  words  of  a  great  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  free- 
dom for  the  thought  we  hate.  I,  for  example,  disagree  most  intensely  with  the  Daily 
Worker's  tagging  of  every  opponent  as  a  Fascist.  I  also  disagree  intensely  with  those 
who  make  reckless  charges  of  Communist  sympathies.  But  I  would  not  for  a  moment 
suppress  these  irresponsible  critics.  They  must  not  be  suppressed.  They  must  be 
answered. 

— Paul  G.  Hoffman  at  the  tenth  anni- 
versary celebration  of  Freedom  House 
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On  the  Labor^Management  Front 


JOHN  A.  FITCH 


THE  ACTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 
last  August  in  withdrawing  from  the  United  Labor 
Policy  Committee  remains  something  of  a  mystery. 
This  was  the  committee  set  up  in  December  1950  to  deal 
with  problems  of  defense  mobilization,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  AFL,  CIO,  and  independent  labor 
organizations.  The  AFL  withdrawal  not  only  meant  the 
end  of  the  committee,  but  it  dealt  at  the  same  time  a 
stunning  blow  to  the  structure  of  cooperation  between 
AFL  and  CIO,  which  had  been  building  up  over  a  long 
period  and  seemingly  had  reached  its  peak  in  the  Labor 
Policy  Committee. 

Writing  last  spring  in  the  magazine  Labor  and  Na- 
tion, Philip  Murray  had  hailed  the  creation  of  that 
committee  as  "an  event  of  major  and  lasting  significance 
to  the  trade  union  organizations  of  the  United  States." 
Since  its  establishment,  he  wrote,  "it  has  acted  unani- 
mously and  with  a  splendid  demonstration  of  organiza- 
tional goodwill."  Its  activities  "have  served  to  inspire 
further  movements  toward  working  trade  union  co- 
operation in  states  and  cities  across  the  nation.  .  .  .  The 
great  contribution  of  the  United  Labor  Policy  Committee 
has  been  to  formalize  the  wide  areas  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  CIO  and  AFL  which  have  existed  for  some 
time,  and  to  provide  a  climate  in  which  remaining  areas 
of  disagreement  can  be  discussed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
goodwill  and  tolerance." 

Mr.  Murray  caused  the  more  significant  parts  of  this 
statement  to  be  reprinted  in  the  August  issue  of  Steel 
Labor,  published  by  his  own  union.  Thus  it  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of  the 
AFL  action  to  disband  the  committee — an  action  of 
which  the  CIO  leaders  had  had  no  inkling  until  it  was 
reported  in  the  newspapers. 

The  AFL  action  constituted  a  rejection  of  the  CIO 
formula  of  "functional  unity"  in  favor  of  "organic  unity." 
The  former  implies  cooperation  on  all  matters  where 
agreement  is  possible,  with  each  organization  retaining 
its  identity  until  experience  and  developing  goodwill  make 
a  merger  practicable;  the  latter  calls  for  immediate  con- 
solidation of  the  two  bodies  in  one  organization,  with 
unsettled  problems  to  be  dealt  with  afterward.  A  formal 
statement  issued  by  the  AFL  on  August  28  asserted  that 
the  Labor  Policy  Committee  had  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose, that  from  now  on  labor  must  look  to  Congress 
for  "basic  improvement  in  defense  policies,"  but  that 
joint  action  in  that  direction  by  different  labor  groups 
was  "impossible."  Labor  can  expect  to  attain  its  ends, 
the  statement  ran,  only  through  a  united  movement, 
"merged  into  a  single  organization."  After  this  appar- 
ently complete  rejection  of  all  cooperative  relationships 
with  the  CIO,  the  statement  concluded  with  a  proffered 
olive  branch.  It  proposed  a  renewal  of  conferences  with 
CIO  leaders  in  order  to  promote  organic  unity  "and  to 


assure  that  the  goodwill  and  fraternity  engendered  by 
our  association  with  the  representatives  of  the  CIO  on 
this  United  Labor  Policy  Committee  are  not  allowed  to 
lapse."  The  AFL  convention  in  September  endorsed  this 
viewpoint  but  did  little  to  clarify  it. 

Thus,  for  reasons  nowhere  made  explicit  the  drive  for 
a  united  labor  movement  has  been  set  back  for  an  in- 
definite period.  Fortune  magazine  for  October  remarked 
that  the  thing  calling  for  explanation  was  "the  general 
sense  of  hostility  toward  the  CIO  indicated  in  the  man- 
ner of  withdrawal — a  hostility  that,  to  make  the  matter 
more  confusing,  did  not  appear  to  be  reciprocated  by  the 
CIO  leadership." 

•*•*••*• 

WHETHER  POLICEMEN  HAVE  EITHER  THE  LEGAL  OR  THE 
moral  right  to  join  a  labor  organization  has  been  agi- 
tating the  citizens  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Michael 
Quill,  head  of  the  Transport  Workers  Union,  CIO, 
launched  a  campaign  last  summer  to  bring  the  city's 
19,000  policemen  within  the  fold  of  trade  unionism.  In 
August,  when  newspapermen  were  estimating  that  3,000 
policemen  had  joined,  and  Quill  was  claiming  4,500 
members  with  "half  the  force"  signing  applications, 
Police  Commissioner  Monaghan  threw  a  bomb  shell  in 
the  form  of  an  order  forbidding  policemen  to  join  "any 
union,"  and  promising  "disciplinary  action"  to  those  who 
did  not  withdraw  their  applications  to  join. 

This  touched  off  a  debate  in  which  practically  every- 
body joined.  Both  AFL  and  CIO  leaders  denounced  the 
commissioner's  action.  Policemen  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  join  any  union,  said  an  AFL  spokesman,  "even 
Quill's."  In  a  different  vein,  an  officer  of  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  wrote  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
newspapers  that  there  was  "much  to  be  said"  against 
a  policemen's  organization  having  any  connection  with 
an  industrial  union,  "especially  one  such  as  the  Transport 
Workers  Union — notorious  for  its  contempt  of  public 
interest."  Counsel  for  the  Transport  Workers  immedi- 
ately asked  the  courts  to  issue  a  declaratory  judgment 
affirming  the  right  of  policemen  to  join  unions,  and 
sought  a  temporary  injunction  staying  the  commissioner's 
disciplinary  hand  until  the  matter  could  be  decided.  The 
injunction  was  denied,  but  the  court  set  a  date  in  mid- 
October  to  hear  arguments  on  the  matter  of  legal  rights. 

Much  of  the  popular  debate  centers  on  the  question 
of  the  right  to  strike.  Citizens  are  reminded  of  the 
Boston  police  strike  of  1919.  The  police  commissioner 
has  spoken  of  the  police  force  as  "akin"  to  the  army 
and  navy,  where  there  is  no  conceivable  recognition 
either  of  strikes  or  of  collective  bargaining.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  AFL  union,  the  State,  County  and  Mu- 
nicipal Employes,  claims  to  have  organized  the  police 
of  sixty-three  American  cities,  without  resulting  strikes. 
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Indeed,  the  constitution  governing  these  police  unions 
forbids  its  members  to  strike.  Mr.  Quill  has  announced 
that  the  same  provision  appears  in  the  basic  rules  pro- 
posed for  New  York  City  policemen. 

By  the  time  this  appears  in  print  the  legal  question 
raised  about  the  commissioner's  ruling  probably  will  have 
been  decided  by  the  court  of  original  jurisdiction.  The 
questions  of  policy  will  remain,  and  these  deserve 
thoughtful  consideration.  The  comparison  of  policemen 
with  the  army  and  navy  men  seems  hardly  valid.  The 
armed  forces  of  the  nation  exist  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  an  enemy  or,  by  their  show  of  strength,  of 
discouraging  and  dissuading  one.  When  in  action  the 
members  of  these  forces  work  in  constant  peril  of  their 
lives. 

The  police  force  has  no  enemy  in  the  same  sense. 
It  exists  to  assist  a  community  to  achieve  its  peaceful 
and  orderly  objectives.  In  doing  that  it  may  have  to  use 
force  against  law  breakers,  but  primarily  the  work  of 
the  police  is  constructive,  cooperative,  and  peaceful.  As 
compared  with  soldiers  engaged  in  war,  the  police  oper- 
ate in  a  less  tense  atmosphere,  in  which  bargaining  and 
the  presentation  of  grievances  are  not  incompatible  with 
efficiency  and  essential  discipline.  Moreover,  work  as  a 
policeman  is  for  most  of  the  force  a  life  career.  It  is 
otherwise  with  American  civilians  drafted  for  temporary 
duty  with  the  armed  forces. 

In  the  second  place,  policemen  like  other  workers,  are 
employes.  As  such  they  have  problems  that  may  need 
to  be  threshed  out  with  superior  officers  or  with  city 
councils  and  legislatures.  The  New  Yor^  Times,  which 
opposes  unions  for  policemen,  pointed  out  that  many  had 
joined  the  Quill  union  because  they  were  "disgruntled 
by  the  city's  failure  to  give  them  better  working  condi- 
tions." To  refuse  policemen  an  opportunity  to  present 
such  matters  in  the  only  way  they  can  be  presented 
effectively — through  democratically  chosen  representatives 
— and  to  refuse  it  on  the  ground  of  their  public  obliga- 
tions, is  to  assume  that  obligations  run  only  from  police- 
men to  public  and  not  equally  from  public  to  policemen. 
That  is  an  assumption  that  no  fair  minded  person  would 
wish  to  make. 

Aside  from  the  abstract  question  of  the  suitability  of 
the  unions  as  vehicles  for  the  presentation  of  the  views 
of  policemen,  there  is  the  specific  local  question  of  the 
suitability  of  Michael  J.  Quill  as  leader.  Many  who 
would  accept  the  former  as  a  general  proposition  find 
the  latter  an  insuperable  stumbling  block. 


Another  area  in  which  the  question  of  who  owes 
whom  and  what,  is  that  occupied  by  the  teacher.  In 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  public  school  teachers  have 
recently  won  a  cost-of-living  increase  after  a  strike  which 
began  last  May.  At  the  outset,  the  Pawtucket  School 
Board  refused  to  accept  mediation  even  though  it  was 
urged  by  the  state  director  of  education  and  the  gov- 
ernor. The  Board  said  it  was  "not  worth  considering," 
and  the  chairman  was  quoted  as  saying  that  a  cost-of- 
living  bonus  would  "end  our  form  of  government"  and 
make  it  "socialistic." 

In  ten  school  districts  in  Schuylkill  and  Northumber- 
land Counties,  Pennsylvania,  teachers  have  been  on 
strike  this  fall  in  an  effort,  not  to  get  an  increase,  but  to 
collect  salaries  already  earned,  some  of  which  are  re- 


ported to  have  remained  unpaid  for  as  long  as  ten 
months.  In  two  other  districts  strikes  were  avoided  when 
the  authorities  in  one  promised  "prompt  payment"  of 
back  salaries,  and  in  the  other  actually  paid  two  thirds 
of  the  amount  due.  A  staff  writer  for  The  New  Yorl^ 
Times  reported  on  September  5  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  had  authorized  the  sending 
of  $35,000  of  state  funds  to  pay  teachers  in  two  of 
the  districts  whose  aggregate  bills  for  unpaid  salaries 
amounted  to  $82,000.  Further  details  in  The  Times  man's 
report  were  as  follows: 

"In  McAdoo,  the  twenty-eight  striking  teachers  re- 
ported that  they  were  owed  a  total  of  about  $60,000  in 
back  pay  for  seven  and  one  half  months.  In  Cass  Town- 
ship, where  thirty-one  teachers  are  involved,  the  school 
board  owes  about  $52,000  in  back  salaries,  including  a 
bank  loan  obtained  to  pay  teachers  seven  of  the  sixteen 
weeks'  pay  due  them. 

"In  Kline  Township,  $30,000  reportedly  is  due  teachers 
for  periods  ranging  up  to  ten  months,  while  Kulpmont 
is  said  to  owe  thirty-one  teachers  $10,000.  Fifteen  teachers 
in  Branch  Township  are  owed  four  months'  back  salary 
aggregating  about  $20,000." 

A  strike  of  school  teachers  involves  less  of  immediate 
danger  to  the  public  than  a  strike  of  policemen.  Never- 
theless, such  a  strike  is  a  matter  justifying  the  deepest 
concern.  In  popular  esteem  it  ranks  only  a  little  above 
a  policemen's  strike.  But  the  placing  of  the  interests  of 
school  children  in  jeopardy  might  have  been  avoided  by 
an  attitude  of  greater  respect  for  teachers  and  their  in- 
terests in  Pawtucket,  and  some  ordinary  commercial 
honesty  in  the  Pennsylvania  counties.  These  teachers,  in 
the  face  of  injustice  or  stone-wall  opposition  took  the 
course  that  seemed  open  to  them.  A  better  way  is  organi- 
zation and  bargaining  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  respect  and  goodwill.  In  public  employment  as 
in  private  industry  such  an  atmosphere  can  be  created 
only  by  the  joint  action  of  employed  and  employer. 


IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  SURVEY  REFERENCE  WAS  MADE  TO  THE 
new  freedom  of  railway  unions  to  negotiate  for  the 
establishment  of  the  union  shop.  Since  this  is  a  new  prac- 
tice on  the  railroads — such  agreements  having  been  for- 
bidden by  the  Railway  Labor  Act  until  this  year — some 
problems  have  arisen  for  which  there  are  no  governing 
precedents.  A  recently  negotiated  union  shop  agreement 
between  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen  led 
to  a  notice  of  discharge  to  two  brothers  in  Toledo  who 
had  worked  for  the  railroad,  respectively,  22  and  23  years. 
The  men,  who  are  members  of  a  religious  sect  known  as 
Plymouth  Brethren,  had  refused  to  join  the  union  on 
religious  grounds.  They  felt  themselves  bound  by  the 
passage  in  the  Scriptures  warning  against  being  "un- 
equally yoked  together  with  unbelievers."  The  railroad 
was  reluctant  to  dismiss  the  men  but  had  no  alternative 
under  the  union  shop  agreement. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  90  percent  or  more  of  railway 
employes  were  already  in  the  unions  before  the  union 
shop  agreements  were  negotiated,  this  insistence  by  the 
union  on  the  letter  of  the  contract  with  respect  to  the 
two  middle-aged  die-hards,  who  would  rather  lose  their 
jobs  than  violate  their  conscience,  seems  unbelievably 
petty. 
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GING       IS       A       UNIVERSAL       PROCESS 

recognizing  no  national  bound- 
aries." 

Thus  Dr.  E.  V.  Cowdry,  president  of 
the  Second  International  Gerontological 
Congress  sounded  the  keynote  for  the 
Congress  at  the  opening  session  in  St. 
Louis  on  September  10.  Attending  this 
five-day  conference  on  aging  and  the 
aged  were  delegates  from  fifty-two  na- 
tions coming  from  all  the  continents  of 
the  earth,  scientists  and  persons  engaged 
in  applying  the  findings  of  science  to  the 
welfare  of  the  elderly.  In  welcoming 
them,  President  Truman,  in  absentia, 
and  Federal  Security  Administrator 
Oscar  R.  Ewing,  in  person,  stressed  the 
importance  of  cooperation  everywhere 
among  all  appropriate  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional groups  toward  the  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge  and  experience  to 
help  bring  "life  to  the  years"  of  those 
for  whom  science  has  already  added 
"years  to  the  life." 

Teamwork,  thus,  was  the  accepted 
theme  though  an  occasional  dissenting 
view  emerged — as  from  the  delegate 
who  called  for  fundamental  biological 
and  medical  research  as  the  first  and 
highest  priority  in  gerontology. 

All  the  sessions — scientific,  profes- 
sional, and  social — bore  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  existence  of  a  common 
meeting  ground.  Though  the  partici- 
pants concerned  with  medical  and  bio- 
logical sciences  inevitably  outnumbered 
all  others,  the  inclusion  of  representa- 
tives of  other  scientific  and  professional 
groups  in  itself  pointed  to  the  broaden- 
ing concept  of  gerontology.  The  pro- 
gram too,  with  its  more  than  400  ab- 
stracts, gave  evidence  of  the  growing 
appreciation  of  the  interdisciplinary  and 
international  approaches  to  the  human 
problems  created  by  aging.  It  also 
recognized  the  achievements  of  the  aged 
in  all  countries  of  the  world. 

There    were    four    sections,    the    first 


and  largest,  the  Section  on  Biology  and 
Medicine,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
application  of  isotope  techniques  might 
assist  in  the  elucidation  of  problems  of 
the  physical  processes  of  aging,  by  clear- 
ing up  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  re- 
lation of  cell  and  tissue  health  to  body 
structure  and  metabolism.  The  section 
reached  unanimous  agreement  as  to  the 
importance  of  nutrition  to  cell  metabo- 
lism and  hence  to  the  health  of  aging 
individuals.  Pointing  out  that  "nor- 
mality" in  old  age  is  still  an  unknown 
quantity,  the  delegates  repeatedly 
stressed  the  need  for  developing  more 
reliable  techniques  for  evaluating  physio- 
logical age.  This  was  underscored  by 
reported  differences  in  the  incidence  of 
some  pathological  conditions,  such  as 
arteriosclerosis,  in  various  countries  of 
the  world,  indicating  that  studies  on  the 
geographical  incidence  of  disease  might 
furnish  significant  information. 

Among  the  investigations  advocated 
were  a  few  long  term  pilot  studies,  un- 
dertaken in  a  relatively  stable  economy, 
to  acquire  evidence  as  to  the  time  in- 
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cidence  of  morbidity  and  the  factors 
contributing  to  morbidity  and  old  age. 
These  were  considered  vital  to  the  ade- 
quate handling  of  medical  problems  of 
elderly  people,  and  for  the  reorientation 
of  medical  thought  regarding  both  the 
incidence  of  diseases  among  the  aged 
and  the  general  problems  of  an  aging 
population. 


ij  ECTION  II,  ON  PSYCHOLOGY,  SOCIOLOGY, 
Education,  and  Religion,  agreed  that  the 
study  of  the  age  span  should  commence 
in  middle  age  and  run  through  old  age, 
to  permit  study  of  the  process  of  aging 
as  well  as  its  product.  Accordingly,  it 
recommended  an  appropriate  sampling 
of  individuals  from  a  great  variety  of 
groups  and  social  situations  to  be  ob- 
served repeatedly  through  their  entire 
life  spans.  Discussants  questioned  the 
validity  of  present  tests  for  mental 
ability,  suggesting  that  the  tests  them- 
selves require  further  testing  to  deter- 
mine their  usefulness  in  the  assessment 
of  the  capacities  of  elderly  people. 

Several  other  subjects  were  suggested 
for  intensive  exploration,  among  them: 
the  changes  in  social  roles  which  come 
with  age  to  people  in  various  groups; 
the  regularities  making  for  consistency 
and  unity  in  individual  life  patterns  to- 
gether with  appraisal  of  irregularities 
which  may  result  in  disharmony;  the 
relationship  of  the  individual  to  his 
social  environment  in  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing society,  particularly  as  he  ages. 

The  section  deplored  the  rareness  with 
which  the  clinician  and  the  psychologist 
are  presented  with  opportunity  for 
mutual  support  in  the  evaluation  of 
changes  in  ability  and  adjustment.  It 
stressed  the  need  for  critical  and  objec- 
tive examination  by  social  workers  of 
the  value  of  community  and  institutional 
programs  for  the  elderly. 

Finally,  since  the  needs  and  interests 
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of  older  people,  as  yet  but  dimly  under- 
stood by  themselves  or  others,  lie  at  the 
heart  of  the  problem  of  their  happiness, 
students  of  mental  behavior  were  urged 
to  ally  themselves  with  biologists  and 
physicians  in  studies  of  the  same  in- 
dividuals. 

SECTION  III,  ON  ECONOMICS,  EMPLOY- 
ment,  and  Welfare,  found  need  for  more 
information  throughout  the  world  on 
jobs  suitable  for  older  workers,  for 
methods  of  adapting  jobs  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  aging,  and  of  permitting 
women  to  enter  employment  in  middle 
and  early  old  age,  and  for  more  exten- 
sive exchange  of  such  information  and 
experience  between  the  various  coun- 
tries. This  section  discussed  retirement 
and  its  attendant  problems  for  the  em- 
ploye and  for  industry,  including  those 
of  personal  adjustment  and  income 
maintenance. 

With  the  economies  of  the  several 
countries  of  the  world  in  different  stages 
of  evolution,  the  delegates  recognized 
that  each  country  must  decide  how 
much  it  can  allocate  to  the  support  of 
its  aged,  basing  its  ultimate  decisions  on 
more  definite  information  than  is  now 
at  hand:  1,  on  the  costs  of  programs; 
2,  on  methods  for  improving  production 
and  employment  opportunities;  3,  on  tax 
supported  provisions  for  aged  persons; 
and  4,  on  how  costs  may  be  distributed 
so  as  to  keep  the  economy  healthy. 

SECTION  IV,  ON  MEDICAL  SERVICES, 
Hygiene,  and  Housing,  concluded  that 
the  health,  housing,  and  general  social 
needs  of  older  people  are  far  from  be- 
ing met  anywhere.  Here  it  was  made 
clear  that  sound  preparation  for  aging 
and  health  maintenance  throughout  all 
the  years  of  life  must  be  based  on  thor- 
ough health  examinations  at  significant 
periods  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  com- 
bined with  early  detection  and  treatment 
of  disease. 

Measures  advocated  to  improve  the 
status  of  the  aged  in  any  population 
group  were:  the  utilization  of  the  nor- 
mal family  environment  in  the  care  of 
older  people,  and  the  integration  and 
continuity  of  that  care;  the  closer  co- 
ordination between  hospitals,  other  in- 
stitutions, and  homes  for  the  aged;  the 
formulation  of  standards  dealing  with 
basic  principles  for  nursing  homes;  and 
the  development  of  physical  medicine 
and  rehabilitation  services  with  recrea- 
tional and  diversional  therapy  for  older 
people  wherever  they  may  be. 

The  delegates  pointed  out  that  funds 
from  all  sources,  public  and  private,  are 
needed  to  provide  physical  facilities  for 


the  health  care  and  housing  of  older 
people.  They  also  suggested  that  volun- 
tary and  private  insurance  programs 
might  profitably  be  broadened  to  cover 
long  term  illness  and  disability  as  well 
as  old  age  retirement.  The  need  for 
government  participation  through  the 
extension  of  insurance  benefits  was  also 
recognized  in  this  connection. 

In  this  section  there  was  common  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fact  that  older  people 
generally  want  to  live  in  their  own 
households  as  long  as  possible.  There 
was  also  general  agreement  that  housing 
must  be  planned  around  the  idea  that 
shelter,  with  health  and  safety  factors 
and  auxiliary  living  arrangements,  is  but 
one  part  of  the  older  person's  total 
needs.  However,  overprotection  was 
judged  to  be  as  harmful  to  most  elderly 
people  as  extreme  indifference  to  hazards 
to  "life  and  limb." 

Gainful  employment  was  regarded  as 
both  a  source  of  security  for  the  in- 
dividual and  his  family,  and  a  factor 
in  his  physical  and  mental  well  being. 
With  health  a  primary  consideration  in 
the  continued  ability  of  the  older  worker1 


to  perform  his  job,  much  thought  was 
devoted  to  ways  in  which  the  impair- 
ments of  older  workers  might  be  miti- 
gated and  their  work  capabilities  pre- 
served. Health  care  was  also  advocated 
for  the  retired  worker  and  his  family. 

The  Congress  brought  forth  no 
startling  conclusions.  But  it  was  sig- 
nificant for  its  agreements.  In  these 
there  is  real  promise  of  a  brighter 
future  for  older  people  around  the  globe. 

E.    M.    Barclay,    of    the   Embassy    o' 
Liberia  in  Washington,  speaking  for  the" 
continent  of  Africa,  gave  a  graphic  SUIT 
mary: 

"Last  week  representatives  of  forn 
eight  countries  met  in  San  Francisco  tr 
sign  a  treaty  with  The  Rising  Sun,  but 
it  was  for  us,  the  delegates  of  fifty-two 
nations,  to  meet  this  week  in  St.  Louis 
to  conclude  peace  with  The  Setting 
Sun!" 


— Miss  Randall,  consultant  on  services 
for  the  aged,  Community  Service  Society 
of  New  Yor^,  is  acting  chairman  of  the 
National  Social  Welfare  Assembly's 
National  Committee  on  the  Aging. 


"Little  Man,    What  Now? 


ELSEWHERE  IN  THIS  MAGAZINE  A  Dis- 
tinguished American  maintains  that 
America  needs  a  new  policy  on  immi- 
gration. (See  page  463.)  Three  recent 
events  have  called  attention  to  an  even 
broader  need:  a  new  world  policy  on 
migration. 

The  first  was  the  release  of  a  report  by 
the  doomed  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization showing  how  the  techniques 
and  practical  experience  it  has  gained  in 
the  resettlement  of  nearly  1,000,000  dis- 
placed persons  in  the  past  four  years 
could  be  applied  by  a  permanent  inter- 
national agency  to  keep  the  distribution 
of  the  world's  population  in  better  eco- 
nomic balance.  The  report,  "Migration 
from  Europe,"  shows  how  the  IRO, 
which  constantly  had  to  remold  its  pro- 
cedures to  meet  the  specifications  of  re- 
ceiving countries,  the  availability  of 
transportation,  and  the  human  needs 
and  qualifications  of  the  potential  emi- 
grants, evolved  an  efficient  and  humane 
machinery  to  expedite  the  movement 
of  "surplus"  people  to  places  where  they 
were  needed  and  wanted.  In  a  remark- 
ably simple  exposition  illuminated  by 
charmingly  human  photographs,  it  de- 
scribes one  of  the  most  exciting  experi- 
ments in  history,  one  of  the  first  large 
scale  and  successful  international  opera- 


tions among  governments  for  nonbel- 
ligerent purposes. 

But  the  report's  significance  as  a  his- 
torical document  is  overshadowed  by  its 
potentiality  as  a  guide  for  planning  a 
broader  migration  scheme,  applicable  not 
only  to  refugees  from  war  and  political 
persecution,  but  also  from  economic 
frustration  incidental  to  overpopulation 
for  any  reason.  Set  in  a  framework  of 
past  migration  history  and  prediction  of 
future  population  trends,  it  shows  how 
policies  of  unplanned  or  only  unilaterally 
planned,  migration  can  result  in  the  ex- 
tremes of  human  exploitation  or  almost 
complete  cessation  of  movement.  It  main- 
tains that  multilateral  planning  made 
possible  through  an  international  agency, 
could  move  about  500,000  persons  a 
year  from  the  overpopulated  countries 
of  Europe,  efficiently  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  expense.  Though  it  offers  the 
IRO  pattern  as  the  basis  of  such  plan- 
ning, it  suggests  modifications  for  a 
permanent  migration  policy  to  allow  for 
the  burden  of  expense  to  be  shouldered 
by  the  chief  beneficiaries:  the  countries 
of  emigration;  the  countries  of  immi- 
gration; and  the  immigrants  themselves. 

The  IRO,  charged  with  the  care  of  a 
specific  group  of  people,  the  displaced 
persons  of  World  War  II,  can  close  its 
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books  at  the  end  of  this  year  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  job  well  done.  But 
no  one  is  more  aware  than  J.  Donald 
Kingsley,  its  executive  director,  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  "unwant- 
ed" people,  not  within  the  organization's 
legal  power  to  help,  who  are  a  constant 
threat  to  Europe's  stability.  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  and  his  staff  present  this  meaning- 
ful IRO  swan  song  in  the  belief  that 
"the  millions  of  'surplus'  men,  women, 
and  children  who  now  burden  the  re- 
lief rolls  and  lengthen  the  queues  of  un- 
employed across  the  face  of  Europe, 
could  and  would  contribute  enormously 
to  the  wealth,  the  strength,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  free  world  if  means  could 
be  found  to  transplant  them  to  those 
broad  areas  where  their  talents  and  skills 
are  in  great  demand." 


/"A.NOTHER      EVENT     CALLING     ATTENTION 

to  the  need  for  planning  for  population 
movements  was  the  blasting  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization's  hopes  to 
move  in  quickly  to  fill  the  vacuum  to 
be  created  by  the  IRO's  coming  demise. 
At  a  special  ILO  meeting  on  migration 
held  in  Naples  early  last  month,  a  five- 
year  plan  for  the  resettlement  of  1,700,- 
000  persons  was  shelved  almost  immedi- 
ately, although  discussion  of  its  imple- 
mentation had  been  regarded  as  the 
main  purpose  of  the  gathering.  Under 
the  plan  David  Morse,  director  general 
of  the  ILO,  would  have  headed  a  "mi- 
gration administration  which  would  dis- 
charge operational  responsibilties,"  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  IRO.  The  plan  was 
killed  before  birth  when  the  United 
States  delegation  showed  by  technical 
objections  that  it  did  not  have  this  coun- 
try's support.  Death  came  quickly  as 
life  had  depended  upon  this  country 
assuming  a  major  share  of  the  financial 
burden. 

The  official  explanation  as  to  why 
this  country  dealt  such  a  fatal  blow  to 
a  carefully  devised  program  to  bring 
opportunities  for  usefulness  to  nearly 
2,000,000  "surplus"  people,  concerned 
Congress's  reluctance  to  appropriate 
money  for  long  term  migration  plans. 
Pointing  to  a  |10,000,000  fund  in  a 
pending  EGA  appropriation  which 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  oper- 
ate a  dozen  ships  for  migration  pur- 
poses now  being  used  by  the  IRO, 
Robert  West,  head  of  the  United  States 
delegation  urged  the  conference  to  re- 
strict its  discussion  to  such  "practical 
measures." 

Another  explanation  which,  accord- 
ing to  The  New  Yor^  Times  was  offer- 
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An  IRO  officer  helps  a  DP  orphan  fill  out  a  customs  form; 
just    one    of    the    scores    of    papers    required    in    migration 


ed  by  other  delegates  as  a  reason  for 
the  opposition  to  any  large  scale  ILO 
operations,  was  the  fact  that  5  of  the 
ILO's  62-member  nations  are  Soviet 
satellites.  The  Times  reported  conjec- 
tures that  "the  United  States  might 
prefer  a  course  of  action  that  did  not 
place  the  migration  authority  within  the 
framework  of  an  organization  that  in- 
cluded many  Communist  nations." 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  U.  S. 
delegation's  attitude,  the  result  was  that 
the  conference  lowered  its  sights  to  a 
discussion  of  ways  and  means  of  re- 
settling 100,000  emigrants  during  the 
coming  year  in  contrast  to  the  200,000 
first  year  quota  in  the  ILO  plan.  But 
even  for  this  reduced  number  no  definite 
arrangements  emerged.  Before  adjourn- 
ment, the  conference  brought  forth  what 
might  be  regarded  as  a  mouse  in  com- 
parison to  what  had  been  expected  of 
it — a  "temporary  consultative  council 
for  European  migrations,"  with  advisory 
powers  only  and  expressly  forbidden  to 
perform  operative  functions. 


1     HE    HOPES    OF    MANY    LONG    SUFFERING 

refugees  were  also  dimmed  by  an  event 
which  occurred  late  in  September.  This 
was  a  drastic  cut  in  the  budget  of  the 
High  Commissioner  of  Refugees,  whose 
office  was  set  up  only  a  few  months  ago 
to  take  care  of  the  legal  functions  of 
the  IRO — to  issue  the  all-important 
papers  without  which  no  stateless  person 
can  move  or  have  any  "recognized"  exist- 
ence. The  commissioner's  budget  was 
reduced  from  $800,000  to  $570,000,  with 
the  explanation  that  its  field  offices  could 
be  cut  down  by  centering  more  of  the 
operations  in  Geneva.  No  explanation 
was  given,  however,  as  to  how  a  paper- 
less person  in  Germany,  where  the  field 
office  is  to  be  closed,  can  get  to  Geneva 


to  obtain  the  only  document  that  will 
distinguish  him  from  an  outlaw  and 
bring  him  legal  protection  where  he  is 
or  the  chance  of  securing  a  visa  for  re- 
settlement elsewhere. 

World  Congress  on 
Welfare  of  Cripples 

SEVEN  HUNDRED  PEOPLE  FROM  TWENTY 
countries,  representatives  of  govern- 
mental and  international  voluntary  serv- 
ices for  the  handicapped,  met  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  from  September  9-14  for 
the  Fifth  World  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  for  the  Welfare  of 
Cripples.  With  the  theme  of  the  confer- 
ence, "Complete  Services  for  All  Dis- 
abled— a  World  Goal,"  attention  was  fo- 
cused on  progress  in  methods  and  spread 
of  the  various  rehabilitative  services  and 
the  gaps  remaining  to  be  filled. 

Particular  interest  was  accorded  a 
report  on  the  rehabilitation  program  of 
the  United  Nations,  presented  by  Dr. 
Harold  Balme  of  England,  consultant 
adviser  on  rehabilitation  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. Dr.  Balme  explained  WHO's  plan 
to  assist  in  staffing  and  organizing  re- 
habilitation centers  in  needy  countries. 
The  countries  involved,  he  said,  must 
be  responsible  for  the  basic  cost  of  oper- 
ation, provide  the  centers  with  proper 
hospital  affiliations  and  adequate  medi- 
cal standards,  and  use  them  to  train 
rehabilitation  personnel  from  other  coun- 
tries in  the  same  region,  as  well  as  their 
own. 

Among  the  Americans  who  spoke  at 
the  conference  were  Dr.  Henry  Kessler 
of  the  Kessler  Institute  in  New  Jersey 
and  president  of  the  International  So- 
ciety, Dr.  Howard  Rusk  of  the  New 
York  University-Bellevue  Institute  of 
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Physical  Medicine,  Romaine  Mackie  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  Leon- 
ard W.  Mayo,  director  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children. 
Dr.  Kessler  set  an  inspirational  tone  by 
calling  for  a  combination  of  service  and 
faith  as  the  requisites  of  the  "interna- 
tional man."  Dr.  Rusk  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  coordinating  medical,  so- 
cial, and  educational  services  in  rehabili- 
tation. Dr.  Mackie  pointed  to  the  need 
for  increased  facilities  for  training  teach- 
ers of  the  handicapped.  Mr.  Mayo  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  nongovernmen- 
tal groups  to  work  closely  with  national 
and  international  official  bodies  to  eradi- 
cate the  weaknesses  in  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams wherever  they  exist. 


In  evaluating  the  conference  for  his 
own  organization  last  month  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Mayo  found  that  it  pointed 
up  these  needs:  for  a  continuing  ex- 
change of  information  and  experiences 
on  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped 
among  the  nations;  for  personnel  equip- 
ped to  treat  the  handicapped  and  to  or- 
ganize and  conduct  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams; for  better,  as  well  as  more,  medi- 
cal care  and  facilities.  He  was  impressed 
with  the  degree  of  agreement  on  modern 
rehabilitation  philosophy  and  methods 
among  the  delegates  from  so  many 
lands,  but  was  concerned  over  the  Con- 
gress's failure  to  emphasize  the  great 
need  for  research  and  other  preventive 
measures. 


Champion  and  Friend  of  Children 


WARMTH  AND  ENCHANTMENT  WELLED 
up  at  the  dinner  to  Katharine  F. 
Lenroot  on  her  voluntary  retirement  as 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau. 
Held  October  3,  at  the  Hotel  Mayflower, 
Washington,  this  honored  her  thirty-six 
years  of  service,  all  but  reaching  back 
to  the  Bureau's  beginnings,"  and  rounded 
out  with  twelve  years  as  assistant  chief, 
seventeen  years  as  chief. 

For  one  thing,  the  warmth  sprang 
from  Miss  Lenroot's  appreciation  of  her 
predecessors,  Julia  C.  Lathrop  and  Grace 
Abbott — and  her  anticipations  for  her 
associate  turned  successor,  Dr.  Martha 
W.  Eliot.  Sprang,  too,  from  her  give 
and  take  with  long  time  friends  on 
every  hand.  Thus,  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  and  the  National  Con- 
sumers League  had  led  in  the  seven 
years  fight  for  the  creation  of  such  an 
unprecedented  agency  of  government. 
The  Committee  was  personified  at  the 
dinner  not  only  by  its  present  execu- 
tive, Gertrude  Folks  Zimand,  but  by 
two  of  its  pioneers — Owen  R.  Lovejoy 
and  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  —  the 
League,  in  turn,  by  Elizabeth  S.  McGee 
of  Cleveland,  national  executive,  and  an 
earlier  chairman,  Josephine  Roche  of 
Denver,  former  Undersecretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Among  the  sponsors  of  the  dinner 
were  Mr.  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
other  judges  and  lawyers  who  had  borne 
a  hand  in  creative  legislation  and  cru- 
cial decisions.  A  score  of  top  rank  phy- 
sicians had  helped  shape  acts  and  ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  child  health. 
Reverends — yes,  Right,  Very,  and  Most — 
symbolized  the  concern  of  the  churches. 


Senators  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  James  E. 
Murray,  and  Wayne  Morse  signalized 
progressive  forces  in  Congress.  Others 
were  Secretary  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  Ewan 
Clague,  and  Mary  Anderson  of  the  Labor 
Department;  Oscar  Ewing,  Arthur  J. 
Altmeyer,  and  Jane  M.  Hoey  of  Social 
Security;  Chairman  Leon  Keyserling  of 
the  President's  Economic  Advisors.  Such 
sponsors  as  Governor  Luther  H.  Young- 
dahl  of  Minnesota  and  Welfare  Com- 
missioner Fred  K.  Hoehler  of  Illinois 
widened  the  circle  to  state  and  city. 
Presidents  William  Green  of  the  AFL 
and  Philip  Murray  of  the  CIO  stood  for 
the  Bureau's  cooperative  relationships 
in  the  labor  field. 

The  spark  of  enchantment  came  in 
scanning  adventures,  past  and  present, 
and  Miss  Lenroot's  part  in  them,  such 
as  the  implementation  of  maternal  and 
child  health  services  throughout  the 
Twenties  under  the  Sheppard-Towner 
Act  and  the  .child  labor  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938. 
Meanwhile  the  Children's  Bureau's  rec- 
ommendations in  behalf  of  unemployed 
youth  helped  shape  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  and  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  and  in  the  mid-Thirties 
came  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  itself  which  put  federal  aid  to  the 
states  for  child  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices on  a  permanent  basis.  Under  Miss 
Lenroot's  administration,  federal  grants 
to  the  states  for  these  purposes  have  in- 
creased fourfold — to  the  present  $31,- 
500,000.  In  the  Forties,  under  her  di- 
rection, the  Emergency  Maternity  and 
Infant  Care  Program  for  the  Wives 
and  Children  of  Service  Men  became 
"the  greatest  maternity  care  program 


ever  undertaken  under  public  auspices 
in  this  country." 

The  occasion  was  fortunate  in  its 
chairman,  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of 
Labor  throughout  the  Roosevelt  admini- 
strations who  linked  fond  remembrance 
with  kindling  awareness  of  work  ahead. 
Leonard  W.  Mayo  visualized  the  White 
House  Conferences  as  examples  in  de- 
veloping citizen  concern.  Dr.  Eliot,  re- 
cently assistant  head  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  singled  out  Miss  Len- 
root's gift  in  not  letting  day  to  day  de- 
tails obscure  her  judgment  or  her  vision. 
Ernest  Howell,  speaking  for  a  new  gen- 
eration, hailed  the  Midcentury  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  of  which  Miss  Lenroot  was  sec- 
retary in  1950,  as  the  turning  point 
in  welcoming  young  people  not  merely 
as  listeners  but  as  participants.  And 
Mrs.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  empha- 
sized Katharine  Lenroot's  ground-break- 
ing work  in  expanding  concern  for 
children  ....  That  came  first  in  South 
America;  then  through  the  League  of 
Nations;  in  1946  as  secretary  of  the 
Temporary  Social  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations;  and  since  1947,  under 
appointment  of  President  Truman,  as 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
United  Nations  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund. 

To  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  mind,  today  it  is 
not  enough  to  conserve  American  child- 
hood. Calls  reach  us  from  overseas; 
and  Miss  Lenroot  has  helped  all  of  us 
see  that  children  make  an  appeal  which 
as  nothing  else  touches  the  lives  of 
people  everywhere. 

In  its  warmth  and  enchantment,  Miss 
Lenroot's  closing  address  was  itself  the 
capstone  of  the  meeting  and  the  heart 
of  it  will  be  carried  in  our  next  Survey. 

-P.K. 


Canadian  Pensions 
Without  Means  Test 

CANADA,  WHICH  SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO 
established  an  allowance  for  every 
child  of  the  Dominion,  without  a  means 
test  and  regardless  of  need,  is  about  to 
extend  a  similar  measure  of  economic 
security  to  her  "over  70"  citizens.  The 
1951  Old  Age  Security  Act  is  scheduled 
to  go  into  effect  on  January  1,  1952. 
Under  it,  any  Canadian  70  years  of  age 
or  older  and  not  receiving  an  old  age 
pension  may  apply  for  an  allowance  of 
$40  a  month.  The  only  "test"  is  to  prove 
age  and  meet  the  requirement  of  resi- 
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dence  in  Canada  for  the  past  20  years, 
that  is,  since  December  31,  1931. 

The  302,173  persons  receiving  old  age 
pensions  will  be  transferred  automatic- 
ally to  payments  under  the  new  Act. 
It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  413,- 
000  persons  over  70  not  now  receiving 
pensions  will  be  eligible  under  the  new 
scheme.  Officials  believe  that  the  cost 
of  old  age  security  payments  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $343,000,000  a  year. 

For  the  first  time,  Indians  and  Eski- 
mos will  be  eligible  for  old  age  assist- 
ance, blind  pensions,  and  old  age  se- 
curity payments  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
rest  of  the  population. 

Illinois  Cares  for 
Child  Psychotics 

THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  A  ROUNDED  PLAN 
for  the  institutional  care  of  mentally 
and  emotionally  disturbed  children  in 
Illinois  was  achieved  last  month  with 
the  opening  of  the  Abbott  Children's 
Center  at  the  Peoria  State  Hospital. 


Named  in  honor  of  the  late  Grace  Ab- 
bott, second  chief  of  the  U.S.  Children's 
Bureau,  the  center  provides  enough  hos- 
pital facilities  for  psychotic  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  to 
take  care  of  almost  all  those  who  have 
been  residing  along  with  adults  in  the 
state  mental  hospitals.  Thus  it  will  bring 
them  the  opportunity  for  more  indi- 
vidualized treatment  and  an  environ- 
ment nearer  to  the  kind  needed  by  a 
sick  child.  No  longer  will  such  incon- 
gruities occur  as  the  recent  assignment 
of  a  nine-year-old  child  to  a  bed  next  to 
a  ninety-nine-year  old  mentally  ill  adult. 
With  a  total  capacity  of  thirty-six  chil- 
dren, the  center  will  provide  a  complete 
psychological  and  psychiatric  treatment 
program,  occupational  and  recreational 
therapy,  and  academic  instruction.  It  in- 
cludes a  two-acre  playground,  a  quonset 
hut  gymnasium,  a  small  lake  for  boat- 
ing, fishing,  and  winter  skating,  and 
stables  already  stocked  with  riding 
horses  donated  by  Peoria  townspeople. 
With  generous  donations  from  the 
townspeople  for  services  and  equipment, 
the  entire  project,  involving  the  re- 


modeling of  a  two-story  brick  building, 
cost  the  state  only  $50,000. 

Two  other  steps  in  the  institutional 
plan,  envisaged  by  State  Welfare  Direc- 
tor Fred  K.  Hoehler,  await  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds.  They  include  the  establish- 
ment of  a  ward  at  the  Galesburg  State 
Research  Hospital  for  the  care,  treat- 
ment, and  study  of  various  mental  af- 
flictions as  they  affect  the  teen-age  child, 
and  the  opening  of  a  hospital  for  the 
emotionally  disturbed  child  threatened 
with  mental  illness. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Abbott  Chil- 
dren's Center,  Governor  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  pointed  to  the  way  in  which 
this  institutional  plan  fits  in  with  the 
state's  larger  mental  health  program, 
which  includes  both  governmentally  and 
privately  supported  mental  hygiene  and 
child  guidance  clinics.  The  final  answer 
to  the  appalling  problem  of  mental  ill- 
ness, said  he,  must  be  found  "not  alone 
in  bigger  and  better  hospitals,  but  in 
finding  and  correcting  the  root  causes  of 
mental  illness,  in  better  curative  meth- 
ods, in  the  wider  acceptance  of  local 
communities  of  their  responsibilties." 


Nomination  for  Survey  Award  for  1952 


T  his  year  the  Survey  Award,  established  in  memory  of  Edward 
T.  Devine,  will  be  given  to  an  American  who  is  active  in  the 
welfare  field  —  laymen  or  professional  —  for  imaginative  and 
constructive  contribution  to  social  work  within  the  past  five  years. 
Such  a  contribution  might  be  an  original,  creative  achievement  in 
administration  or  reorganization;  a  new  agency  or  service,  or  an 
unusual  piece  of  community  organization,  effective  locally  and 
applicable  to  other  places;  a  completed  piece  of  research;  leader- 
ship in  social  action;  development  or  refinement  of  professional 
techniques;  significant  international  service;  the  successful  inter- 
pretation of  social  work  to  the  community;  leadership  in  the  prac- 
tical improvement  of  race  relations. 


Persons  nominated  for  the  Award  in  previous  years  and  not 
chosen  may  be  nominated  again. 

All  nominations  must  be  filed  on  the  form  below,  with  two 
attached  sheets  as  requested.  Additional  forms  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Award  Committee  on  request. 

All  nominations  must  be  received  by  the  committee  on  or  be- 
fore February  1,  1952.  The  Award  will  be  made  at  the  1952 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  May. 

Address:  The  Survey  Award  Committee,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  3. 


Name  of  nominee: 


Present  position  and  address: 


Past  positions: 

Social    work    or    community   activities    outside   of    official   position: 

Any  significant  publications: 

Outstanding  contribution  to  social  work  prompting  nomination:      (State  in  200  words  or  less  on  an  attached  sheet.) 
Why  the  nominator  believes  this  merits  national  recognition:     (State  very  briefly  on  an  attached  sheet.) 
Signed:  Address: 
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PERSONALITIES  and  PROJECTS 


In  Behalf  of 

Human  Relations 

"fN     THIS     ATOMIC     ERA     THE     ONLY     AL- 

1  ternative  to  destruction  is  coopera- 
tion, and  cooperation  is  not  something 
that  can  be  worked  out  in  science  labo- 
ratories. It  is  definitely  spiritual." 

Thus,  CHANNING  H.  TOBIAS,  al- 
ternate representative  in  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations,  recently 
expressed  faith  that  a  means  is  available 
through  which  mankind  can  dispel  the 
dark  clouds  threatening  the  future. 

A  Methodist  minister  by  training,  Dr. 
Tobias,  now  director  of  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund  and  this  year's  chairman  of 
the  Survey  Award  Committee  (see  page 
485),  applies  no  rigid  denominational 
definition  to  the  word  "spiritual." 

He  is  speaking  of  a  resource,  he  ex- 
plains, on  which  men  of  every  religious 
background  can  draw — Mohammedan, 
Hindu,  and  Buddhist,  as  well  as  Jew, 
Catholic,  and  Protestant.  In  a  strong 
interfaith  movement,  he  feels,  can  lie 
the  hope  of  the  world.  The  two  men  he 
credits  with  firmly  cementing  his  own 
faith  in  man's  spiritual  capacity  are  Jul- 
ius Rosenwald  and  Mahatma  Gandhi. 

Born  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  sixty-nine 
years  ago  of  parents  who  were  domestic 
servants  "because  few  other  jobs  were 
available  to  Negroes,"  Dr.  Tobias  has  a 
rare  incapacity  to  harbor  resentment 
against  any  group  of  human  beings. 
Though  everything  within  him  "revolts 
against  the  southern  pattern  of  double 
standards,"  he  refuses  to  forget  the  "hun- 
dreds" of  southern  white  men  and 
women  he  has  known  who  have  believed 
in  and  worked  for  a  single  standard  of 
citizenship  in  the  South.  Among  these 
was  George  Williams  Walker,  principal 
of  the  Paine  Institute  in  Augusta  where 
he  attended  secondary  school  and  where 
later,  after  he  had  secured  a  B.D.  from 
Drew  University  in  New  Jersey,  he 
taught  biblical  literature.  By  then  the 
Institute  had  become  Paine  College. 

Gentle  and  soft  spoken,  Dr.  Tobias 
has  devoted  the  major  part  of  his  adult 
life  to  what  he  calls  the  "task  of  human 
relations."  After  six  years  on  the  faculty 
of  Paine  College  he  began  a  long  career 
with  the  National  Council  of  the  YMCA, 


where  he  was  at  first  secretary  in  the 
student  department  and  later  senior  sec- 
retary of  the  colored  department.  He 
left  this  position  for  his  present  one  in 
1946.  His  work  with  the  "Y"  and  his 
present  responsibilities  for  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund  have  taken  him  to  all  parts 
of  Europe,  to  India,  and  to  a  number  of 
countries  in  Africa. 

At  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  direction  of  many  proj- 
ects for  bringing  wider  opportunities  to 
Negroes,  particularly 
students,  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  countries  of 
Africa.  Among  these 
has  been  the  nurturing 
of  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington Institute  of  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechani- 
cal Arts  in  Liberia, 
soon  to  become  a  part 
of  the  newly  organized 
governmental  universi- 
ty system. 

Not  the  least  part  of 
Dr.  Tobias'  work  for 
better  human  relation-  Channing 

ships,  however,  has 
been  through  the  responsibilities  he  has 
assumed  outside  his  jobs.  Most  notable 
of  these  was  his  service  on  President 
Truman's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  in 
1946,  which  produced  the  report,  "To 
Secure  These  Rights."  He  also  has 
served  on  many  working  committees  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  (now  the  National 
Council  of  Churches).  At  present  he  is 
a  trustee  of  a  number  of  educational 
organizations  and  foundations  for  hu- 
man betterment,  among  others:  Hamp- 
ton Institute,  where  he  is  chairman  of 
the  board;  Howard  University;  the  New 
School  for  Social  Research;  the  Marshall 
Field  Foundation. 


H.  Tobias 


L 


JAST     MONTH     THE     ClTY     COUNCIL     IN 

Ottawa,  unanimously  elected  CHAR- 
LOTTE WHITTON,  woman  and  so- 
cial worker,  mayor  of  the  Canadian 
capital.  Dr.  Whitton  had  been  serving 
as  acting  mayor  since  the  death  of 
Mayor  Grenville  Goodwin  in  the  late 
summer.  First  woman  to  head  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  city  of  over  300,000  peo- 


ple, she  is  also  the  first  of  her  sex  ever  to 
have  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. In  December  1950,  she  polled  the 
highest  number  of  votes  as  controller 
ever  to  be  recorded  in  an  Ottawa  civic 
election. 

Well  known  in  this  country,  where 
she  has  long  been  in  demand  as  a  lec- 
turer at  welfare  conferences,  Charlotte 
Whitton  is  that  rare  combination,  a 
social  worker  with  political  know-how. 
With  the  kind  of  brain  that  can  mar- 
shall  facts  and  figures 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat  she 
is  a  formidable  oppon- 
ent in  debate  and  a 
boon  to  the  cause  she 
espouses.  Grace  Abbott 
knew  this  many  years 
ago  when  she  turned  to 
Miss  Whitton  to  secure 
Canada's  support  of  a 
Social  Questions  Sec- 
tion in  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Canada's  new  lady 
mayor  first  learned  her 
way  around  politics  in 
the  early  Twenties  when 
for  three  years  she  was  private  secretary 
to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
in  the  MacKenzie  King  government.  By 
that  time  she  had  already  accumulated 
considerable  knowledge  of  welfare  prob- 
lems through  four  years  as  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Social  Service  Council  of 
Canada. 

At  the  close  of  1925,  she  went  to  the 
Canadian  Council  on  Child  Welfare 
as  director,  staying  with  it  and  guiding 
it  after  its  expansion  to  the  Canadian 
Welfare  Council  until  her  resignation 
in  1941.  Since  then,  she  has  continued 
to  contribute  to'  social  welfare  as  a  free 
lance  writer,  lecturer,  and  consultant. 
One  fearless  study  she  directed  in  Al- 
berta not  only  led  to  a  governmental 
inquiry  into  the  provincial  welfare  serv- 
ices but  also  to  her  own  prosecution  for 
libel  by  the  provincial  government.  The 
government  withdrew  the  charges  after 
the  case  had  been  carried  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Alberta. 

In  her  first  official  statement  Mayor 
Whitton  revealed  her  continued  interest 
in  welfare  concerns  by  declaring  that  her 
program  would  include  a  drive  for  low 
cost  rental  housing. 
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Toward  the  Renewal  of  Man 


HOWARD  W.  HINTZ 


THE    CONDUCT    OF    LIFE,    by    Lewis 
Mumford.   Harcourt,  Brace.  $5 

THIS  IS  THE  FOURTH  AND  CONCLUDING 
volume  of  the  distinguished  series 
of  studies  which  began  with  the  publica- 
tion of  "Technics  and  Civilization"  in 
1934.  It  is  clearly  a  continuation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  underlying  theme  of  its 
forerunners,  and  yet  like  each  of  these, 
it  might  well  stand  alone  as  a  self- 
sustaining  unit.  In  the  first  book,  Lewis 
Mumford  described  the  impact  of  a 
phenomenally  advancing  technology 
upon  contemporary  Western  culture.  In 
the  second  volume,  "The  Culture  of 
Cities,"  he  traced  the  forces  responsible 
for  the  emergence  of  the  super-city  "Me- 
galapolis,"  and  indicated  the  dominating 
influence  of  the  great  urban  center  upon 
the  whole  cultural  pattern.  In  "The  Con- 
dition of  Man,"  he  analyzed  the  course 
of  Western  man's  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual evolution  from  the  Greco-Roman 
period  to  the  present  and  focused  at- 
tention upon  the  social  changes  and 
conditions  requisite  to  the  survival  of 
civilized  and  humane  values. 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  "The 
Condition  of  Man,"  Mumford  anticipates 
the  thesis  of  "The  Conduct  of  Life" 
with  the  assertion  that  the  first  step  to- 
ward the  new  society  must  be  "a  per- 
sonal one;  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
interest  toward  the  person."  In  the  pre- 
ceding book,  he  placed  his  main  em- 
phasis upon  the  achievement  of  social 
equilibrium.  In  the  present  study,  he  is 
primarily  concerned  with  personal  equi- 
librium and  the  creation  of  the  condi- 
tions favorable  to  "the  renewal  of  life" 
on  both  the  individual  and  the  social 
levels.  Thus,  the  concluding  volume  is 
very  clearly  a  synthesis  and  a  summary 
of  the  series  as  a  whole.  In  briefest 
terms,  Mumford's  central  and  all-per- 
vading thesis  is  the  necessity  for  the 
radical  transformation  of  individuals  in 
heart  and  mind  and  the  concentration  of 


all  our  forces  upon  the  full  development 
of  the  human  personality. 

On  an  even  more  imperative  and  em- 
phatic note  than  in  the  earlier  books, 
Mumford  calls  for  a  reversal  of  the  pre- 
dominant current  trends  toward  the  de- 
humanization  and  mechanization  of  the 
individual.  Once  again,  the  infinitely 
perfectible  and  unpredictable  human 
spirit  must  be  placed  at  the  top  of  our 
scale  of  values.  Toward  this  end,  re- 
ligion, technology,  the  physical  and  so- 
cial sciences,  political  and  social  institu- 
tions and,  above  all,  basic  philosophical 
concepts  must  be  reoriented  and  re- 
directed. The  continued  worship  of  the 
latter-day  trinity  of  Militarism,  Mecha- 
nism, and  Money  will  spell  the  doom  of 
modern  man. 

The  transformation  of  society,  how- 
ever, depends  upon 
the  prior  rebirth  of 
the  individual  —  of 
millions  of  individ- 
uals. The  process  of 
individual  rebirth 
which  Mumford  de- 
scribes is  identical, 
in  psychological 
though  not  theologi- 
cal terms,  with  the 
traditional  Christian  formula  o£  repent- 
ance, reaffirmation,  and  dedication. 

As  for  the  part  which  religion  will 
play  in  the  creation  of  the  balanced, 
whole,  and  consecrated  person,  Mumford 
foresees  the  distillation  of  the  basic  and 
universal  truths  perceived  by  each  of  the 
major  religions  into  a  residue  which  will 
more  closely  approximate  ultimate  truth 
than  does  any  single  body  of  doctrine. 
"Thus,"  he  maintains,  "the  Socratic  in- 
junction 'know  yourself,'  the  Aristotelian 
injunction  'realize  yourself,'  the  Chris- 
tian injunction  'repent  and  renew  your- 
self,' the  Buddhist  injunction  'renounce 
yourself,'  and  the  Humanist  injunction 
'perfect  yourself  are  each  and  all  partial 


but  essential  recognitions  of  the  fact 
that  the  final  goal  of  human  effort  is 
man's  self-transformation.  All  our  cease- 
less daily  efforts  to  carry  forward  civili- 
zation will  fail  unless  we  reinstate  this 
human  goal,  for  it  is  toward  the  making 
of  persons  that  all  these  preliminary  ac- 
tivities tend." 

.[""low     DOES     THE     INDIVIDUAL    MOVE     TO- 

ward  this  ideal  consummation  of 
balance,  wholeness,  and  personal  fulfill- 
ment? How  does  he  convert  the  aimless- 
ness,  dullness,  anxiety,  and  confusion  of 
the  average  life  into  a  meaningful,  ad- 
venturous, and  integrated  experience?  He 
can  do  it  only,  insists  Mumford,  by  the 
exercise  of  rigid  personal  disciplines;  by 
simplification,  or  the  "withdrawal"  from 
a  large  number  of 
his  superficial  com- 
mitments; by  setting 
aside  regular  periods 
for  reflection  and 
spiritual  renewal;  by 
enlarging  his  capaci- 
ty for  esthetic  de- 
light; by  closely 
identifying  himself 
with  the  family  unit 
and  the  community  group;  by  perform- 
ing specific  voluntary  services  for  his 
fellow-men;  in  sum,  by  relating  himself 
to  all  mankind  on  a  basis  of  under- 
taking, sympathy,  and  love. 

That  this  image  of  the  balanced  man 
in  a  balanced  society  is  far-reaching, 
idealistic,  and  even  visionary,  no  one  can 
deny.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 
it  is  far-fetched,  impracticable,  and  un- 
realistic. That  many  will  dismiss  the 
argument  on  these  grounds  is  inevitable. 
But  it  may  well  be  that  the  purest  ideal- 
ism in  this  instance  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  soundest  realism.  Certainly  Mum- 
ford's  conclusions,  in  this  as  in  the 
earlier  books,  are  arrived  at  on  the  basis 
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of  close  reasoning,  careful  adherence  to 
historical  data,  and  painstaking  analysis 
and  appraisal  of  divergent  schools  of 
thought.  He  lays  as  much  stress  on  the 
potential  contributions  of  the  physical 
and  social  sciences  as  on  those  of  phil- 
osophy and  religion.  He  recognizes  the 
importance  of  technology,  of  mass  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  of  time  and 
labor-saving  devices,  of  material  and 
physical  well-being  in  the  attainment  of 
the  good  life. 

What  he  demands  is  greater  selec- 
tivity in  the  uses  of  knowledge  and 
power,  clearer  awareness  of  ultimate 
values  and  purposes,  and  a  thorough- 
going shifting  of  emphasis  toward  the 
spiritual  fulfillment  of  man.  He  insists, 
by  way  of  reiteration  of  ideas  set  forth 
in  "The  Culture  of  Cities,"  as  well  as  in 
his  other  works,  that  the  inner  trans- 
formation of  the  individual  must  be 
paralleled  all  along  the  line  by  trans- 
formations in  housing  structure,  in  the 
planning  of  towns  and  cities,  and  in  the 
whole  pattern  of  social  organization. 

VyNE   OF   THE   FIRST  AND   MOST   INSISTENT 

questions  which  will  be  raised  about 
this  book,  even  by  those  who  are  in  full 
accord  with  Mumford's  basic  principles 
and  goals,  is  this:  What  specific  and 
practical  measures  do  we  take  here  and 
now  to  effect  this  inner  transformation 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of 
individuals? 

It  will  be  said  that  he  astutely  diag- 
noses the  disease  and  tells  us  what  the 
remedy  is,  but  he  fails  to  tell  us  where 
or  how  we  can  obtain  it.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  is  not  a  valid  criticism. 
Often,  the  cure  prescribed  by  the  physi- 
cian for  the  most  serious  maladies  is 
not  a  drug  or  a  specific.  It  is  a  regimen 
of  living,  even  a  manner  of  thinking, 
which  the  patient  alone  can  put  into 
effect. 

Mumford  offers  us  no  magic  formula, 
no  miracle  drug,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  none.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  does  lay  down  a  very  explicit  and 
even  detailed  program  of  individual,  as 
well  as  social,  action.  It  necessarily  re- 
mains with  the  patient,  which  in  this 
instance  is  all  of  us — in  all  walks  of  life 
and  in  varying  degrees  of  affliction — to 
implement  the  program.  And  as  Mum- 
ford  himself  suggests,  one  person  in  ten, 
or  twenty,  or  even  a  hundred  who  hon- 
estly embarks  upon  the  adventure  of 
self-transformation  can  be  the  leaven  for 
a  whole  society.  And  he  further  suggests 
that  we  may  well  be  reaching  one  of 
those  periods  in  human  history  when 


Clark  Maxwell's  doctrine  of  "Singular 
Points"  may  come  into  play,  and  a  few 
sparks  may  ignite  an  entire  forest. 

LJ  NDOUBTEDLY,    THIS    BOOK   WILL    BE    AT- 

tacked  on  other  fronts.  Mumford's  po- 
sition on  many  issues  is  unequivocally 
rooted  in  deep  conviction;  his  analyses 
are  often  penetrating  and  incisive;  his 
presentation  is  forthright  and  direct. 

The  agnostics,  materialists,  and  prag- 
matists  will  assail  him  for  his  God- 
concept,  his  underlying  mysticism,  his 
affirmation  of  primary  spiritual  values. 

The  theologians  and  religionists  will 
decry  his  unorthodox  and  heretical  the- 
ology. He  rejects  belief  in  God  as 
Creator,  First  Cause,  or  immanent,  om- 
nipotent Deity.  He  conceives  of  God, 
rather,  as  Emergent  Personality,  Him- 
self evolving  and  developing  as  man 
moves  toward  spiritual  fulfillment. 

And,  of  course,  certain  groups  of 
physical  and  social  scientists  will  resent 
his  censure  of  their  subservience  to  the 
material  and  neglect  of  spiritual  values. 

Despite  his  theological  unorthodoxy 
and  his  skeptical  approach  to  the  re- 
ligions, Mumford  is  now,  as  he  always 
has  been,  much  closer  to  Royce  and 
Hocking,  or  to  Niebuhr  and  Tillich, 
than  he  is  to  Dewey,  or  Kallen,  or 
Stuart  Chase.  His  emphasis,  more  than 
ever,  in  "The  Conduct  of  Life,"  is  upon 


spiritual  goals  and  spiritual  values.  He 
commits  himself  to  a  ideological  view 
of  human  experience  and  destiny.  He 
believes  that  we  live  in  an  essentially 
methodical  and  intelligently  dynamic 
universe.  He  believes  that  human  exis- 
tence is  both  meaningful  and  purposeful 
and  that  the  human  spirit  is  steadily 
progressing  toward  an  undisclosed  but 
nevertheless  significant  destiny  and  ful- 
fillment. He  believes,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  duty  of  man  is  to  direct  his  mind, 
his  energy,  and  his  will  toward  the 
flowering  of  the  human  spirit. 

In  most  of  his  books,  but  particularly 
in  the  series  now  concluded,  Lewis 
Mumford  has  given  vivid  demonstration 
of  the  true  uses  of  both  scholarship  and 
philosophy.  His  learning,  which  is  both 
wide  and  deep,  has  been  put  to  the 
ends  of  creative  analysis  and  thought. 
His  thinking,  in  turn,  has  been  directed 
toward  the  profoundest  needs  of  the 
people  of  his  time.  In  speaking  diiectly 
to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  con- 
temporary scene,  he  has  converted  phi- 
losophy into  prophecy.  One  does  not 
have  to  agree  with  him  on  all  points  to 
recognize  him  as  one  of  the  few  major 
philosophers  of  our  time. 


Dr.  Hintz  is  associate  professor  of 
English,  co-chairman  of  American  Stud- 
ies, Brooklyn  College;  and  lecturer, 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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CRIME  IN  AMERICA,  by  Estes  Kefauver. 
Edited  by  Sidney  Shalett.  Doubleday. 
#3.50,  cloth.  #1,  psper. 

THE  KEFAUVER  COMMITTEE  RE- 
PORT ON  ORGANIZED  CRIME. 
Didier.  #1.50 

SENATOR  KEFAUVER'S  CRIME  COM- 
MITTEE REPORT.  Arco.  50  cents 

ONE  OF  THE  MAJOR  NEWS  EVENTS  OF 
1951  was  the  dramatic  revelations 
of  the  special  Senate  committee  investi- 
gating crime,  the  so-called  Kefauver 
Committee.  Television  brought  this 
story  into  more  than  a  million  homes 
while  housewives  deserted  dishes  and 
dusting.  With  highlights  of  sin  and 
virtue,  the  testimony  contained  all  the 
appeal,  on  an  adult  level,  of  the  child- 
hood games  of  cops  and  robbers.  And 
it  proved  just  as  popular,  too. 

With  the  American  public's  special 
delight  in  the  inside  story  of  any  major 
news  event,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 


sooner  or  later  a  personalized  version  of 
the  inquiry  should  appear.  As  it  turned 
out,  Senator  Estes  Kefauver's  first  per- 
son account  was  published  within  weeks 
after  his  retirement  from  the  committee 
chairmanship.  This  was  due,  appar- 
ently in  part,  to  the  able  assistance  of 
Sidney  Shalett,  Washington  newspaper- 
man and  magazine  writer,  who  is 
credited  with  editing  the  manuscript  and 
•  who  contributes  an  introduction  laud- 
ing the  Tennessee  senator  and  his  work. 
Senator  Kefauver's  book  is  a  more 
readable  version  than  the  third  interim 
report  of  the  committee  itself  but  con- 
tains little  more.  It  does  not  develop 
in  much  detail  the  more  philosophical 
aspects  of  how  crime  in  America  could 
grow  to  such  magnitude  and  could  cor- 
rupt public  officials  across  the  land. 
However,  the  Tennessee  senator  does 
summarize  his  conclusions  in  his  first 
chapter  with  these  points: 
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1.  A  nationwide  crime  syndicate  exists 
in  this  country. 

2.  Behind  the  national  syndicate  is  "a 
shadowy,  international  criminal  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Mafia,  so  fantastic 
that  most  Americans  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve it  really  exists." 

3.  Despite  the  small  minority  of  dis- 
honest   politicians    involved,    corruption 
among    public    officials    seems    to    have 
sunk  to  a  new  low. 

4.  Much  responsibility  for  what  is  go- 
ing on  rests  squarely  upon  federal  en- 
forcement agencies. 

5.  Known   hoodlums   are  infiltrating 
legitimate  business  to  "an  alarming  ex- 
tent." 

Yet  Senator  Kefauver  does  not  give  up 
all  hope.  He  writes  that  the  crime  syndi- 
cate can  be  smashed  by  men  of  deter- 
mination. His  program  is  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  reported  by  the  committee, 
which  is  not  unusual  since  he  was  a 
key  personality  and  was  the  only  mem- 
ber attending  some  of  the  initial  hear- 
ings. 

Most  of  the  book  is  an  easy-to-read 
condensation  of  the  testimony,  broken 
down  city  by  city.  Copious  photographs 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume. 

The  two  booklets  are  privately  printed 
versions  of  the  committee's  own  report 
after  it  concluded  its  initial  series  of 
hearings  around  the  country. 

HILLIER  KRIEGHBAUM 
Associate  professor  of  journalism 
New  Yorl(   University 

AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY:  1900-1950, 
by  George  F.  Kennan.  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  #2.75 

THE  "LACK  OF  ANY  GENERAL  AGREE- 
ment,  within  and  without  our  gov- 
ernment, on  the  basic  concepts  underly- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  external  relations 
of  the  United  States"  impressed  George 
Kennan  when  he  became  chief  of  the 
policy  planning  staff  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment after  World  War  II.  It  also  in- 
spired the  lectures  given  at  Chicago 
which  this  volume  collects. 

In  plain  English,  Kennan  thought  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States  had 
been  propelled  by  a  set  of  political  ex- 
plosions. Where  you  saw  a  head,  you  hit 
it,  often  as  a  result  of  a  wave  of  public 
indignation.  Sometimes  the  results 
worked  out  well  for  a  time;  sometimes 
not  so  well;  sometimes  they  produced 
eventual  disaster.  On  the  whole,  the  re- 
sults have  been  at  least  questionable. 

Possibly  realizing  the  lack  of  any 
guiding  principle  when  he  was  in  the 
Department,  and  certainly  after  his  re- 
tirement from  it,  Kennan  initiated  the 


search  for  principles  which  should  guide 
the  formation  and  implementation  of 
American  foreign  policy.  This  is  excel- 
lent. His  difficulty  is,  really,  that  he  is 
still  searching.  His  chief  conclusion, 
briefly  stated,  is  that  we  should  discard 
the  "legalistic,  moralistic  approach,"  and 
the  unrealistic  idea  that  great  groups  of 
states  are  sufficiently  discontented  with 
their  own  position  to  be  willing  to  ex- 
change absolute  sovereignty  for  rule  of 
law.  Americans,  he  considers,  are  not 
likely  to  understand  other  peoples.  But 
they  can  understand  their  own  national 
interest.  They  are  safest  if  they  pursue 
that,  while  preserving  "an  attitude  of  de- 
tachment and  soberness  and  readiness  to 
reserve  judgment"  towards  unpleasant 
phenomena  occurring  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Unquestionably  this  is  an  arguable 
point  of  view,  though  it  scraps  most  of 
what  we  have  hailed  as  the  best  of 
American  thinking — the  United  Nations 
experiment,  for  example.  The  argument 
would  be  stronger  if  anyone  could 
squarely  state  the  "American  national 
interest"  in  terms  more  precise  than  that 
of  producing  a  world  at  peace.  This 
definition  I  am  sure  Kennan  would  like 
to  work  out.  He  has  not  yet  got  there. 
Given  all  the  difficulties,  one  can  hardly 
blame  him. 

The  gist  of  the  four  lectures  can  be 
simply  stated.  America  charged  into 
world  power  a  half  century  ago  via  the 
Spanish-American  War,  largely  because 
of  a  convulsion  of  American  public 
opinion  against  Spanish  cruelty  in  Cuba. 
This  was  not  a  "prudent  and  orderly 
measuring  of  the  national  interest;"  it 
was  "subjective  and  emotional,"  largely 
dictated  by  domestic  politics. 

Shortly  after,  we  made  a  second  entry, 
through  the  Far  Eastern  route.  At  the 
time  of  the  Boxer  rebellion,  American 
public  opinion  feared  that  China  would 
be  partitioned  between  world  Powers. 
To  counter  it,  John  Hay  propounded  the 
doctrine  of  the  "Open  Door  in  China"- 
meaning  thereby  American  opposition  to 
European  and  presently  to  Japanese 
spheres  of  influence  in  that  country. 

Without  saying  so  directly,  Kennan 
suggests  that  neither  of  these  entrances 
onto  the  world  stage  had  happy  conse- 
quences. In  the  Chinese  matter  especially 
we  had  a  small  national  stake,  but  we 
were  preaching  to  other  countries, 
notably  Japan,  with  a  very  large  stake. 
One  result  was  the  war  with  Japan  and 
even  that  war  did  not  resolve  the  ques- 
tion. For  Japan,  with  a  virile  population, 
is  still  there.  All  we  have  accomplished 
so  far  is  to  take  over,  for  the  time  be- 


ing, responsibilities  which  the  Japanese 
faced  and  endeavored  to  meet  in  Korea 
and  Manchuria.  Pragmatically,  are  we 
doing  better  with  Korea  (judged  by 
what  happens  to  us  and  to  Koreans) 
than  Japan  did?  Might  it  not  be  a  good 
idea,  Kennan  wonders,  if  hereafter 
Americans  controlled  that  impulse  to 
pass  moral  judgment  on  other  peoples, 
thereby  committing  us  to  unlimited  con- 
flict? 

On  this  line  of  thinking,  our  dash  into 
World  War  I  is  subject  to  the  same 
criticism.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  after  pleading 
for  peace  without  vic- 
tory, joined  the  Allies 
in  forcing  upon  the 
loser  exactly  the  kind 
of  peace  he  had  feared 
and  condemned  —  "a 
peace  which  had  the 
tragedies  of  the  future 
written  into  it  as  by 
the  devil's  own  hand." 
If  we  had  recognized 
that  peace  depended  on  balance  of 
power;  if  we  had  watched  the  slowly 
evolving  situation  and  maintained  an 
adequate  army;  if  we  had  used  our  in- 
fluence to  achieve  the  earliest  possible 
end  of  a  war  nobody  could  win,  some- 
thing lasting  might  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

His  review  of  the  events  leading  up  to 
World  War  II  is  more  sketchy:  one  sus- 
pects that  Kennan  feels  by  this  time  we 
were  borne  on  a  tide  of  irreversible 
forces.  This  is  an  antithesis  to  the  think- 
ing of  men  like  Winston  Churchill,  who 
is  clear  that  men  could  have  controlled 
events,  and  that  steady  nerves  and  vigor- 
ous action  would  have  prevented  the 
Hitlerian  tragedy. 

So  the  plea  is  for  comprehension,  un- 
derstanding, absence  of  moral  judgment, 
and  a  steady  and  quiet  pursuit  of  na- 
tional interests,  as  these  may  be  ulti- 
mately defined,  rather  than  unlimked 
attempts  to  create  a  "Peace  of  Peoples," 
and  a  world  ruled  by  enforcible  law.  A  - 
fascinating,  thought-provoking,  indis- 
pensable piece  of  literature. 

But — and  but — and  but.  When  you 
have  accepted  all  this;  when  you  have 
been  as  understanding  as  intelligence 
permits;  when  you  have  tried  to  think 
that  the  Nazi  empire  of  yesterday  might 
have  matured  into  the  benevolent  state 
of  tomorrow;  when  you  try  to  think 
Japan  might  have  been  guided  along 
more  humane  lines;  when  you  have  con- 
trolled your  moral  revulsion  against  mas- 
sacres in  Havana  or  Auschwitz  or 
Dachau  and  avoided  hasty  action,  you 
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I  How  are  the  individual, 
the  community, 
the  psychiatrist 
interrelated? 


Psychoanalysis, 
Man,  and  Society 


by 

PAUL  SCHILDER,  M.D. 
author  of  Psychotherapy 

Arranged  by  Lauretta  Bender,  M.D. 


•  An  investigation  of 
the  underlying  relation  be- 
tween social  problems  and 
psychiatry — between  the 
individual  and  the  com- 
munity. Dr.  Schilder 
emphasizes  that  psychia- 
try is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  individual  as  a 
unit,  but  a  unit  that  is 
also  part  of  the  commun- 
ity and  contributes  to  our 
understanding  of  it. 

Psychoanalysis,  Man,  and 
Society  covers  many  as- 
pects of  personal  and 
social  disorganization ;  so- 
cial neurosis,  success  and 
failure,  alcoholism,  crim- 
inal aggressiveness  and 
the  problem  of  crime, 
ideologies,  cultural  pat- 
terns and  the  psychology 
of  war.  It  indicates  the 
role  of  the  psychiatrist 
in  helping  society  and  the 
individual  to  erect  a  set 
of  values  which  will  per- 
mit the  full  development 
of  their  potentialities. 

The  late  Dr.  Schilder's 
breadth  of  view,  wide 
practical  experience  and 
deep  insights  make  his 
final  book  a  stimulating 
and  forceful  work. 

$4.00   of   all  bookstores 

W.  W.  NORTON  &  CO. 

"Books  that  Live' 
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still  ask,  "What,  in  any  given  situation, 
are    we   to   do?"   For  example,   under- 
standing   Stalinists    and    finding    their 
behavior  logical  though  unattractive  still 
does  not  free  you  from  the  obligation  to 
!  defend  yourself.  In  his  Appendix,  "Amer- 
!  ica  and   the  Russian  Picture,"    Kennan 
:  rightly  suggests  that  avoidance  of  war- 
fare is  a  major  objective  to  be  pursued 
by  a  combination  of  power  and  patience. 
True,  but  the  tough  question  is  when 
and  where  should  the  power  be  applied; 
at  what  point  does  patience  betray  you 
into  weakness. 

Asking  questions  of  history  is  essential 
and  Kennan  does  this  well.  Answering 
them  is  something  else.  Kennan  prob- 
ably would  say  he  is  not  trying  to  do 
that  but  rather  to  create  an  attitude  of 
mind.  His  strong  point  is  that  the  effect 
of  any  war  is  unpredictable  and  incal- 
culable. His  weak  point  is  failure  to 
classify  situations  in  which  there  is  ef- 
fective freedom  to  choose  a  course  of 
action,  and  those  in  which  there  is  not. 
This  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  foreign  relations.  It 
will  be  invaluable  for  young  men  train- 
ing for  diplomacy.  How  helpful  it  will 
be  to  a  policy  planning  staff  one  can  not 
easily  say.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a 
second  series  of  lectures,  Kennan  will 
apply  his  reasoning,  propounding  the 
kind  of  solution  in  some  given  prob- 
lems— say,  for  example,  the  present 
!  Iranian  crisis — which  would  give  effect 
to  his  principles.  Foreign  relations  prob- 
lems are  never  abstract.  Always  some- 
thing must  be  done  or  left  undone.  As 
a  result,  the  lives  of  masses  of  men  are 
likely  to  be  changed,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  or  possibly  ended  altogether. 

This  volume  is  a  valuable  guide  to  the 
kind  of  thinking  which  should  precede 
action.  It  purports  to  go  no  farther  than 
that.  A.  A.  BERLE,  JR. 

Columbia  Law  School 

LET'S    LOOK    AT    THE    RECORD,    by 
Thomas    R.    Amlie.     Capital    City    Press. 

#10 

AS  ONE  WHO  HAS  STRIVEN  FOR  YEARS 
for  political  objectivity,  I  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  agree  with 
Thomas  R.  Amlie  that  the  "total  record 
of  the  Republican  Party  ...  is  one  of 
complete  and  unswerving  servility  to  the 
forces  of  economic  monopoly."  To  prove 
this  thesis,  Mr.  Amlie  has  chosen  to  in- 

i  terpret  650  "key"  roll  calls  covering  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  He  believes  that 
75  percent  of  the  American  people  would 

I  identify  themselves  as  being  on  the  left 
of  the  line  that  separates  liberals  from 
conservatives  in  the  U.  S.  Congress,  and 


if  they  realized  this  fact  they  would  re 
tire  three  fourths  of  the  members  at 
the  next  election. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  complete  a 
record  of  significant  votes  as  that  con- 
tained in  "Let's  Look  at  the  Record" 
should  be  interpreted  in  so  biased  and 
unsound  a  manner. 

The  voting  record  of  a  member  of  a 
legislative   body   is  the   most  important 
indication  of  his  position  on  the  issues 
which  come  before  the  legislature.    His 
constituents   should   follow   his   votes   as 
issues  are  debated  and  action  taken.  His 
record     should     be     re- 
viewed    when     he     ap- 
pears  before  them  as  a 
candidate     for     re-elec- 
tion.    But    for    the    un- 
initiated, voting  records 
need   a   certain   amount 
of    interpretation.      The 
wary  reader  will  quickly  recognize  what 
kind  of  interpretation  he  gets  with  Mr. 
Amlie's  help. 

A  whole  series  of  votes  may  be  taken 
on  various  aspects  of  a  single  bill.  In 
spite  of  what  Mr.  Amlie  says,  there  is 
not  always  agreement  among  political 
observers  as  to  which  vote  is  "key."  On 
some  occasions  the  amendments  are 
obviously  what  they  purport  to  be,  and 
on  other  occasions  the  amendments  can 
be  attached  so  as  to  vitiate  its  effective- 
ness or  make  the  measure  practically 
impossible  to  administer.  A  final  vote 
may  be  for  passage  of  a  bill  in  which 
a  congressman  does  not  believe  and  may 
have  fought  every  step  of  the  way. 

There  is  another  important  point 
which  one  must  keep  in  mind  when  in- 
terpreting votes.  A  legislator  may  be 
heartily  in  favor  of  a  certain  objective 
but  believe  that  the  piece  of  legislation 
before  him  is  not  the  best  way  to  attain 
the  end.  His  vote  can  be  explained  only 
by  a  reading  of  the  record  of  debate 
which  appears  daily  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  in  reports  of  talks  and  in- 
terviews which  should  appear  in  his 
home  press.  Two  congressmen  may 
vote  for  a  measure  with  quite  different 
reasons.  It  is  up  to  the  voter  to  follow 
the  record  of  his  elected  representatives 
and  to  hold  him  to  account  when  he 
stands  for  re-election.  But  Mr.  Amlie's 
choice  of  record  votes  and  clearly  biased 
interpretation  of  them  is  scarcely  a  help, 
unless  you  are  already  of  his  political 
persuasion. 

The  citizen  too  often  fails  to  realize 
that  records  of  votes  are  often  incom- 
plete. There  is  no  record  on  how  your 
congressman  has  voted  on  a  "voice  vote." 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Congress  has 
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never  been  willing  to  install  electrical 
voting,  as  used  by  a  good  many  of  our 
state  legislatures.  By  electrical  voting 
the  constituents  would  have  a  recorded 
vote  on  every  issue  that  is  presented  to 
the  Congress.  Another  advantage  would 
be  the  real  saving  in  time  which  it 
would  effect. 

Alert  citizens  are  increasingly  aware 
of  the  need  for  following  the  voting 
record  of  their  legislators.  They  need 
reference  books  with  handy  lists  of  vot- 
ing records.  But  the  vast  compilation 
of  voting  records  by  Mr.  Amlie  fails 
to  inspire  confidence  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  record  because  the  extremity 
of  'his  statements  stretches  beyond 
credulity.  One  final  "beware"  might  be 
his  statement  interpreting  the  votes  dur- 
ing the  years  of  depression  and  un- 
employment. He  says  that  "the  Re- 
publican Congressmen  in  the  Senate,  by 
a  margin  of  three  to  one,  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  unemployed  and  their  de- 
pendents had  any  right  to  live." 
Former  president,  ANNA  LORD  STRAUSS 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  U.  S. 

ACROSS  WORLD  FRONTIERS,  by 
Thomas  W.  Lament.  Harcourt,  Brace. 
$3.50 

THOMAS  W.  LAMONT  is  BEST  KNOWN 
as  partner  and  president  of  the 
banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  on  Wall 
Street.  But  Lamont  himself  was  a 
philanthropic  philosopher  who  might 
well  have  become  a  preacher,  a  poet, 
or  a  plenipotentiary.  A  vein  of  humor 
and  forgiveness  of  human  folly  runs 
through  Lament's  diary  of  his  financial 
missions  to  all  parts  of  this  planet  and 
his  participation  in  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles that  terminated  the  first  World 
War.  Lamont  loved  and  understood 
men  as  well  as  the  moods  of  nations. 

It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  public 
opinion  that  the  House  of  Morgan  and 
its  partnership  of  honest  bankers  and 
statesmen  were  denounced  by  clever  and 
unscrupulous  writers  as  warmongers 
and  munitions  profiteers,  whereas,  the 
disinterested  Morgan  management  of 
supplies  for  war-stricken  Europe  pre- 
vented the  debacles  of  graft  and  infla- 
tion. In  Lamont's  book  the  integrity  of 
the  Morgan  house  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  stabilizing  forces  of  this  century. 

It  is  true  that  Lamont  was  an  astute 
business  man  just  as  Franklin  Roosevelt 
was  a  clever  politician.  But  he  lavished 
the  private  wealth  that  he  almost  un- 
consciously accumulated  on  every  man- 
ner of  idealistic  cause.  A  library  at 
Harvard  University,  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York,  pews  in 


WONDERFUL 
NEW  DEVELOPMENT 

IN  HEARING 
IMPROVEMENT 


WILL  you  gamble  15  min- 
utes a  day  to  hear  better? 
That's  all  it  takes.  No 
surgery,  no  drugs,  no  medica- 
tion. 

You  don't  have  to  do  any- 
thing to  your  ears  at  all!  The 
wonderful  truth  is  that  you  can 
now  LEARN  to  hear  better,  al- 
most immediately.  Even  if  your 
ears  receive  sounds  poorly,  you 
can  hear  better  by  learning  to 
interpret  those  sounds  correctly! 

It  isn't  magic.  It's  better  than 
magic.  It's  modern  medical  sci- 
ence. Dr.  Victor  Browd's  amaz- 
ingly effective  system  of  Hear- 
ing Re-education,  which  has 
been  almost  invariably  success- 
ful with  private  patients,  is  now 


available  to  anyone,  anywhere. 

The  system  is  astonishingly 
easy,  and  fully  endorsed  by 
medical  authorities.  You  learn 
at  home  in  a  matter  of  weeks, 
with  a  friend  or  relative  to 
check  your  progress.  //  works 
with  or  without  a  hearing  aid. 

The  distinguished  ear  special- 
ist who  personally  developed 
this  marvelously  helpful  meth- 
od has  written  a  book  which 
explains  the  complete  system, 
with  full  guidance  and  in- 
struction. 

Ask  your  bookseller  to  show 
you  a  copy  of  this  book  which 
gives  the  clear,  simple  direc- 
tions that  can  start  you  hearing 
better,  living  more  confidently. 
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churches,  and  beds  in  hospitals  are 
among  the  monuments  of  Lamont's 
philanthropy.  But  unrecorded  are  his 
thousands  of  other  charities  to  welfare 
and  education  and  his  aid  to  poets  shel- 
tered by  his  friendly  roof. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Communist 
Revolution,  Lamont  returned  from  a 
mission  overseas  with  certain  recom- 
mendations about  Russia  that  seemed  to 
him  to  require  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's consideration.  The  tragedy  of  hu- 
man stubbornness  in  world  affairs  is 
epitomized  in  one  sentence;  "Mr.  Wil- 
son refused  to  see  us." 

This  book  takes  us  down  to  1921.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  from  his  archives 
may  yet  be  resurrected  Lamont's  com- 
mentary on  the  later  years  of  his  life. 
For  in  Lamont  we  have  an  objective 
and  rational  interpreter  of  human  fron- 
tiers. HENRY  GODDARD  LEACH 
New  Yor\  City 


ADVENTURE  IN  MENTAL  HEALTH, 
edited  by  Henry  S.  Maas.  Columbia 
University  Press.  $4.50 

DURING  WORLD  WAR  II,  PSYCHIATRY 
played  an  increasingly  important 
role  in  dealing  with  problems  at  every 
echelon.  Much  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  psychiatric  services  was  due  to  the 
availability  of  psychiatric  social  workers, 
both  in  the  military  and  in  such  civilian 
programs  as  the  Red  Cross. 

"Adventure  in  Mental  Health"  is  a 
symposium  describing  psychiatric  social 
work  with  the  Armed  Forces  in  World 
War  II.  The  first  part  deals  with 
psychiatric  social  work  in  the  field,  in- 
cluding the  experiences  of  psychiatric 
social  workers  in  an  Air  Force  Mental 
Hygiene  Unit,  a  combat  division,  a 
neuropsychiatric  hospital,  a  convalescent 
hospital,  a  disciplinary  barracks,  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Navy.  Part  II 
describes  •  the  efforts  of  the  American 
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Association  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work- 
ers to  achieve  recognition  for  and  utili- 
zation of  psychiatric  social  work  by  the 
top  levels  of  military  command,  and  in- 
cludes resumes  of  the  development  of 
the  programs  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
assistance  given  by  psychiatric  social 
work  to  the  Selective  Service.  In  Part 
III,  the  implications  of  these  experiences 
for  civilian  practice  are  discussed. 

Whether  one  is  attempting  to  assist 
an  individual  whose  difficulties  manifest 
themselves  in  disturbances  in  family  re- 
lationships, at  school,  at  work,  or  in  the 
military,  the  principles  of  casework  prac- 
tice are  the  same. 

A  careful  assessment  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  individual  and  the  inter- 
play between  his  personality  and  the 
social  forces  affecting  him  at  the  time  is 
always  necessary.  In  turn,  the  individual 
must  be  helped  to  work  out  a  more 
effective  adjustment  to  his  specific  social 
situation  in  terms  of  his  own  personality. 
Who  better  than  the  psychiatric  social 
worker  is  prepared  for  this  very  task? 

This  book  not  only  is  a  history  of 
psychiatric  social  work  in  World  War 
II  but  also  demonstrates  the  adaptability 
of  social  work  to  a  great  variety  of 
settings.  In  addition,  it  provides  a  very 
real  expression  of  the  validity  of  the 
teamwork  concept  in  which  psychia- 
trists, psychiatric  social  workers,  and 
psychologists  work  together  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  emotionally  disturbed. 
Director  .  LEWIS  L.  ROBBINS,  M.D. 
Department  of  Adult  Psychiatry 
The  Menninger  Foundation,  Topeka 

AFRICA:  CONTINENT  OF  THE  FU- 
TURE,  by  George  Edmund  Haynes, 
Ph.D.  Association  Press.  #3.50 
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1HE       INDUSTRIAL       AND       COMMERCIAL 

development  of  Africa  is  so  recent, 
and  the  effect  of  that  development  on  the 
indigenous  peoples  has  been  so  drastic 
that  the  resulting  problems  seem  al- 
most insurmountable.  Dr.  Haynes  per- 
sonally visited  fifteen  of  the  territories 
south  of  the  Sahara  Desert  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surveying  current  conditions  and 
suggesting  what  further  contributions 
could  be  made  by  the  YMCA  toward  a 
healthier  and  happier  future  for  the 
young  people  of  Africa.  His  report  is 
comprehensive  and  clear,  covering  in 
each  case  the  land,  the  people,  the 
government,  and  various  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  and  religious  life,  and 
his  suggestions  are  concrete  and  con- 
structive. One  realizes  with  increasing 
force  as  he  reports  on  territory  after 
territory  that  everywhere  the  younger 
generation  is  being  swept  into  a  new 
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way  of  life,  that  tribal  customs  and 
leisure-time  occupations  of  tribe  or  vil- 
lage are  being  discarded,  that  little  of 
cultural  or  ethical  value  is  available  to 
replace  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  different 
approaches  to  the  same  problem  made 
by  the  different  nations  governing  the 
various  territories.  The  problem,  of 
course,  varies  according  to  the  industrial 
and  farming  activities,  the  climate  and 
health  problems  of  each  territory,  the 
tribal  strains,  the  presence  of  Hindu 
and  Cape  Colored  minorities,  and  the 
strong  Moslem  influence  or  its  absence 
in  different  territories.  But  the  basic 
problem  remains  the  same  —  people 
moved  from  their  native  environment 
and  accustomed  pursuits  into  an  en- 
vironment to  which  they  are  ill-equipped 
to  adjust  and  which  is  ill-equipped  to 
absorb  them.  It  is  also  interesting,  and 
disheartening,  to  note  that  lack  of  co- 
operation between  the  various  Chris- 
tian denominations  greatly  weakens  the 
influence  and  the  usefulness  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

The  absence  of  tribal  or  family  cus- 
toms and  discipline  in  the  new  sur- 
roundings, the  poverty,  and  the  insuf- 
ficient housing  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, lead  to  thieving  and  other 
crimes,  and  inevitably  to  discontent,  if 
not  despair.  Such  conditions  provide 
breeding  grounds  for  the  growth  of 
communism  and  revolt.  Much  can  be 
done  to  combat  this  possibility  by  the 
intelligent  expansion  of  educational  and 
recreational  activities  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  established  government  and 
mission  schools,  church  guilds,  and 
trained  YMCA  leaders. 

Dr.  Haynes'  book  greatly  enlarges  our 
understanding  of  present  African  prob- 
lems and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  sug- 
gestions may  be  translated  into  action,  to 
help  assure  their  proper  place  in  the 
free  world  to  the  people  of  this  great 
continent.  ELEANOR  S.  REYNOLDS 

New  Yor/t  City 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  HAPPINESS,  by 
Martin  Gumpert,  M.D.  McGraw-Hill. 
#3.50 

THE  ARRESTING  TITLE  OF  THIS  BOOK  IS 
somewhat  misleading.  "Anatomy" 
suggests  careful,  detailed  study;  a  laying 
bare  of  bones  so  to  speak.  But  in  his 
introduction,  Dr.  Gumpert  disclaims 
such  an  attempt.  This  is  not,  he  says,  a 
systematic  and  exhaustive  investigation, 
but  rather  a  diary  about  happiness,  a 
chronicle  of  thoughts  and  impressions. 
They  are  the  thoughts  and  impressions 
of  a  practicing  physician  who  reveals 
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himself  as  a  confident,  optimistic  indi- 
vidual with  a  store  of  practical  wisdom 
and  a  facility  for  giving  it  fresh  verbal 
expression.  Having  survived  disrupting 
experiences  in  his  own  personal  life  he 
is  able  in  the  country  of  his  adoption  to 
find  continued  zest  in  living.  It  is  his 
conviction  that  not  enough  attention  is 
paid  to  promoting  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness as  a  legitimate  and  accepted  aim  of 
the  community. 

Though  he  states  that  his  aim  is  to 
give  "a  medical  interpretation  of  happi- 
ness," his  own  wider  interests  overflow 
into  other  fields.  We  find  him,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  chapter  describing  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  as  a  place  where  people 
are  happy,  giving  a  sort  of  sociological 
report. 

The  author  apparently  has  not  too 
much  use  for  psychiatry,  yet  he  has,  one 
feels,  absorbed  a  good  deal  from  that 
field.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
chapter  entitled  "Stations  of  Life"  where 


he  discusses  happy  adjustment  in  child- 
hood, adolescence,  maturity,  involution, 
and  old  age. 

This  reviewer  complains  of  certain  in- 
consistencies and  omissions.  Though  the 
author  makes  frequent  reference  to  the 
effect  of  emotional  attitudes  and  con- 
flicts upon  health,  he  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  to  the  diseases  which  he  consid- 
ers are  the  most  frequent  contributing 
factors  to  unhappiness  without  any  dis- 
cussion of  what  is  known  about  the 
relationship  between  these  same  diseases 
and  emotional  conflicts.  It  is  as  though, 
not  being  a  psychiatrist  but  a  medical 
man,  he  feels  somehow  bound  to  under- 
play psychogenic  factors  in  disease; 
though  he  does  it  with  a  bad  conscience, 
as  it  were,  because  he  knows  better.  He 
can  say  for  instance  that  disease  is  the 
consequence  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
unhappiness,  and  he  begs  off  from  the 
charge  of  "medical  materialism"  even 
while  seeming  to  express  that  position. 

Dr.  Gumpert's  "chronicle  of  thoughts 
and  impressions"  is  organized  loosely  un- 
der chapters  entitled  "Profile  of  Unhap- 
piness," "Pathology  of  Unhappiness," 
"The  Stations  of  Life,"  "Tools  of  Hap- 
piness," "Landscape  of  Happiness,"  and 
"Religion."  Subjects  dealt  with  cover  a 
wide  range  including  mental  attitudes, 
life  situations  and  diseases  inimical  to 
happiness;  as  well  as  the  promotion  of 
happiness  by  other  mental  attitudes,  by 


proper  food,  attractive  clothing,  favorable 
surroundings,  and  religious  faith. 

It  is  on  the  whole  a  discursive,  con- 
versational sort  of  book  which  leaves  the 
impression  of  contact  with  a  warm,  lib- 
eral, and  informed  mind.  Though  little 
which  can  be  said  on  such  a  subject  is 
new,  it  is  said  here  with  vigor  and  a 
certain  amount  of  originality.  Bits  of 
real  wisdom  are  not  infrequent. 

ADELAIDE  Ross  SMITH,  M.D. 
New  Yor\  City 

THE  WILL  TO  LIVE,  by  Arnold  A.  Hut- 
schnecker,  M.D.  Crowell.  #3.50 
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HALLENGING         IS      SUCH      AN      OVER- 

worked  word  that  one  avoids  it, 
but  this  book  is  challenging — so  daring 
and  reckless  in  its  claims  that  one  sus- 
pects the  author  of  deliberately  inviting 
controversy.  If  so,  he  has  done  a  job 
that  needed  to  be  done. 

This  is  not  just  another  psychosomatic 
reminder  that  mind  and  body  are  one 
and  must  be  treated  jointly.  It  adopts 
the  much  wider  premise  that  practically 
all  illness  is  essentially  emotionally  moti- 
vated, claiming,  without  proof,  that  the 
list  of  psychosomatic  diseases  includes  not 
only  ulcers,  colitis,  asthma,  high  blood 
pressure,  and  headache — all  long  since 
conceded  grudgingly  by  traditional  medi- 
cine to  have  emotional  roots  in  many 
cases — but  also  such  astonishing  entries 
as  tuberculosis,  appendicitis  (the  acute, 
ruptured  variety,  not  the  chronic),  pneu- 
monia, cancer,  and  many  others. 

The  author  is  an  experienced  general 
practitioner,  impressed,  as  is  every 
thoughtful  observer,  with  the  large  num- 
ber of  the  sick  and  miserable- who  have 
no  discoverable  organic  disease.  He  is 
puzzled  by  the  old  enigma  of  why  some 
get  well  and  some  die,  why  it  is  so  hard 
to  cure  a  patient  who  does  not  care.  He 
knows  that  mind  and  body  are  inter- 
woven. Accordingly,  he  pleads  eloquently 
that  we  attack  all  illness  as  if  it  were 
emotionally  motivated. 

"The  Will  To  Live"  is  based  on 
Freud's  "Theory  of  the  Instincts."  This 
theory  assumes  two  basic  instincts — Eros, 
the  will  to  live,  and  Thanitos,  the  will 
to  die — eternally  at  war  within  the  indi- 
vidual. 

From  a  general  discussion  of  this  inner 
battle,  the  author  leaps  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  patient  himself  chooses  the  ban- 
ner under  which  he  will  enlist,  and 
hence  decides  himself,  ultimately, 
whether  he  will  get  well  or  die.  Dr. 
Hutschnecker  states  categorically  (but 
does  not  prove)  that  we  can  choose  our 
time  of  dying,  and  usually  our  particu- 
lar means  of  exit,  or  terminal  disease. 


CHILDREN  WHO  HATE 

The  Disorganization  and 

Breakdown  of  Behavior 

Controls 

BY  FRITZ  REDL  AND  DAVID  WINEMAN 

The  breakdown  of  the  control  system  in 
childhood  often  produces  hyper-aggressive 
behavior,  which  professional  workers,  teach- 
ers and  parents  find  unusually  difficult  to 
deal  with  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  either 
the  child  or  the  adult.  This  book  attempts 
to  break  down  the  general  concept  of  be- 
havioral controls  and  their  disturbances  into 
many  specific  points:  22  specific  items  of 
"delinquent  defenses"  by  which  children 
cement  their  anti-social  tendencies  against 
the  adult  world  and  interference;  and  6 
special  "sicknesses  of  the  conscience"  are 
treated.  $3.50 

Published  on  November  19th  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  LOVE  IS  NOT  ENOUGH.  The 
Treatment  of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Child- 
ren by  BRUNO  BETTELHEIM  now  in  its 
third  large  printing. 
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Of  Civil  Rights 


By  MARGOT  HAAS  WORMSER 
and  CLAIRE  SELLTIZ 
Foreword  by 
GORDON  W.  ALLPORT 

"This  manual  shows  us  how  to 
make  vigilance  in  behalf  of  civil  rights 
effective  ...  It  offers  us  the  best  advice 
and  procedures  now  available  .  .  .  ad- 
justing the  delicate  tools  of  interview- 
ing, coding,  sampling,  statistics,  to  the 
immediate  objective  of  social  therapy." 
— From  the  Foreword  by  Dr.  Allport. 

An  invaluable,  practical  guide  to 
analysis  and  correction  of  discrimina- 
tion against  minorities  —  based  directly 
on  experiences  in  Bridgeport,  Plainfield, 
Germantown,  Mount  Vernon.  #3.75 
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The  American  Indian 
struggle  for  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities, 
far  from  having  ended, 
goes  on  unremittingly. 
Are  you  concerned  about 

Deprived  and  neglected 
conditions  of  Indian 
life?  Abnormal  Indian 
disease  and  death  rates? 
Discrimination  against 
Indians  and  denial  of 
their  civil  rights?  In- 
dian illiteracy  and  lack 
of  educational  oppor- 
tunity? 
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This  is  Free  Will,  with  a  vengeance! 

The  book  is  arresting  and  provocative, 
but  it  ignores  all  the  rules  of  research. 
There  are  no  controls  run,  no  series  of 
cases  with  one  common  finding  from 
which  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

For  example,  the  case  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  cited  proves  nothing.  Tu- 
berculosis is  notoriously  a  relapsing  dis- 
ease. The  timing  of  a  relapse  with  a 
deeper  personal  pain,  or  of  a  recovery 
with  a  new  happiness  is  not  conclusive, 
and  the  description  of  this  patient's  death 
verges  on  melodrama. 

One  is  further  outraged  by  a  medical 
book  which  solemnly  records  the  case 
of  an  actress  coming  down  with  acute 
pneumonia  as  an  evasion  of  a  difficult 
opening  night.  That  is  offered  as  proof 
that  one  can  choose  to  contract  pneu- 
monia. Perhaps  one  can — no  one  knows. 
But  a  single  case  does  not  establish  the 
theory. 

One  certainly  cannot  take  this  book 
seriously,  from  a  scientific  viewpoint.  But 
as  a  stimulator  of  research,  as  a  source 
of  speculation  into  the  causes  of  sick- 
ness and  recovery,  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  the  biochemist,  and  above  all, 
as  a  thrower  of  a  long  overdue  monkey- 
wrench  into  traditional  medicine  and  sat- 
isfied specialties,  it  is  valuable. 

ADELE  E.  STREESEMAN,  M.D. 
Author  of  "You're  Human,  Too!" 

TESTAMENT  FOR  SOCIAL  SCIENCE, 
by  Barbara  Wootton.  Norton.  $3 

A  BOOK  WHICH  IS  IN  ESSENCE  A  CON- 
tinuing  argument  and  attempted 
demonstration  that  "the  scientific 
method  is'  entitled  to  rank  as  the  only 
method  by  which  we  ever  learn  any- 
thing" is  more  likely  to  strengthen  the 
already  convinced  than  to  persuade  the 
unbeliever.  This  is  not  so  much  be- 
cause Miss  Wootton  fails  to  present  a 
strong  case  for  the  necessity  of  applying 
the  method  of  science  to  all  areas  of 
experience  as  because  the  forthright  at- 
tack on  such  rival  approaches  to  "under- 
standing" as  theology,  philosophy,  and 
art  is  likely  to  be  sufficiently  damaging 
to  the  self-status  of  their  proponents  to 
provoke  a  retreat  from  any  rational  con- 
sideration of  the  full  implications  of 
the  meaning  of  her  arguments. 

Quite  obviously,  this  is  a  partisan 
book,  and  one  which  makes  no  pretense 
of  examining  with  the  reader  the  fre- 
quently made  claims  of  those  who  see 
sharp  limits  to  the  kinds  of  knowledge 
with  which  science  can  equip  mankind. 
But  this  is  entirely  appropriate  in  a 
book  whose  obvious  honesty  extends  to 
the  extraordinarily  well-chosen  title.  For 
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this  is  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative 
essay:  the  attack  on  non-science  is  inci- 
dental to  the  testament  for  science.  The 
author  has  faith  in  the  ultimate  demon- 
stration of  the  orderliness  of  human 
affairs  and  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  measuring  instruments 
which  are  necessary  to  state  the  associa- 
tions between  human  variables.  She  is 
sure  that  "the  potential  contribution  of 
science  in  this  field  is  far  greater  than 
anything  we  have  yet  seen."  And  she 
observes  that  the  development  of  a 
science  of  human  affairs  is  urgent  in  a 
world  where  "the  forces  which  make 
for  wholesale  destruction,  mental  and 
physical  .  .  .  may  well  be  gaining  on  us." 

Little  of  this,  of  course,  is  new.  Miss 
Wootton's  contribution  is  not  so  much 
the  presentation  of  original  materials  as 
the  drawing  together  of  such  mate- 
rials in  an  effective  and  forceful  essay 
which  deserves  attention  and  reflection. 

Any  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  progressive  character  of  science,  with 
the  use  of  scientific  method  in  the 
area  of  human  relations,  and  with  the 
irrationality  of  a  large  part  of  man's 
thinking  and  actions  will  find  these  and 
related  topics  lucidly  summarized.  Chap- 
ter 4,  however,  seems  curiously  out  of 
date.  In  pointing  to  the  confusion  and 
invalidity  of  sociological  studies  based 
on  analogies  between  society  and  the 
biological  organism,  and  on  pseudo- 
scientific  systems  derived  from  the  doc- 
trines of  Karl  Marx,  and  in  suggesting 
that  sociologists  are  concerned  with  that 
vague  entity,  society,  rather  than  with 
the  behavior  of  actual  men  and  women, 
Miss  Wootton  is  indeed  "flogging  a  dead 
horse."  VINCENT  H.  WHITNEY 

Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology 
Brown  University. 

THE  JEWS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION, 
by  Solomon  M.  Schwarz.  Foreword  by 
Alvin  Johnson.  Syracuse  University 
Press.  #5 

THIS  STUDY  OF  JEWS  IN  THE  SOVIET 
Union  was  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee  and  written  by  a 
long  standing  opponent  of  the  Soviet 
regime.  If  one  expected  to  find  that  as 
a  result  of  these  combined  efforts  the 
book  would  develop  into  a  hysterical 
diatribe  against  the  Masters  of  the 
Kremlin  and  a  typical  anti-communist 
propaganda  work  they  are,  happily, 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Both  Dr. 
Schwarz,  for  his  calm  and  carefully 
documented  work,  and  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  for  its  sponsorship, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  making  avail- 
able to  the  public  this  first  really  com- 
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prehensive,  well-balanced  study  of  the 
treatment  of  minorities  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Here  is  shown,  for  the  first  time,  the 
treatment  and  the  development  of  the 
attitudes  of  the  Soviet  leaders  toward 
the  multitude  of  cultural  groups,  na- 
tionalities, and  minorities  within  the 
vast  Russian  state  and  the  other  "au- 
tonomous" groups  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  many  years  the  propagandists  of 
the  Kremlin,  their  friends  and  fellow- 
travelers  in  all  countries,  and  even  anti- 
Communists  were  united  in  admiring 
the  growth  of  cultural  and  national 
autonomy  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Dr. 
Schwarz  has  made  a  study  based  on 
primary  sources  which  once  and  for  all 
divests  the  Stalinists  and  their  apologists 
of  even  this  claim  to  progressive  de- 
velopment. 

Without  heat  or  passion,  with  copious 
quotation  from  the  writings,  speeches, 
declarations,  laws,  publications,  and  so 
on  of  the  policy  makers  of  present  day 
Russia,  the  claim  is  laid  low. 

Starting  from  the  historical  legacy  of 
anti-Semitism  in  Czarist  Russia,  Dr. 
Schwarz,  painstakingly,  but  not  pain- 
fully, traces  the  steps  from  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Soviet  government  after 
the  October  Revolution  straight  through 
to  the  campaign  against  "cosmopolitan- 
ism" manifested  in  recent  years.  This 
campaign  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  anti-Jewish  manifestation  under  a 
new  name. 

Perhaps  the  most  publicized  attempt 
to  solve  the  "Jewish  Problem"  was  the 
setting  up  of  a  Jewish  Autonomous 
Province  in  Birobidzhan.  Yet  even  here, 
Dr.  Schwarz  demonstrates  how  at  best 
the  province  must  have  had  fewer  than 
30,000  Jews  in  1939,  or  25  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  province. 


to    exert    its    undeniable    influence    on 
Soviet  society." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Schwarz's 
dispassionate  and  scholarly  analysis  of 
this  aspect  of  Soviet  life  will  be  applied 
to  other  facets  of  communist  policy. 

ALBERT  K.  HERLING 
Research  director,  Commission  of 
Inquiry  Into  Forced  Labor 


COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  AND 
AGENCY  RESPONSIBILITY,  by  Ray 
Johns  and  David  F.  DeMarche.  Asso- 
ciation Press.  #3.75 
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IKE  MOST  GREAT  MOVEMENTS  AND  PER- 

more  abundantly  than  many, 
the  YMCA  throughout  its  history  has 
contributed  men  whose  vision  and  in- 
fluence reached  well  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  their  organizational  origin.  On 
our  present  scene  few  better  examples 
of  this  creative  characteristic  could  be 
found  than  in  the  persons  of  Ray  Johns 
and  David  DeMarche.  Their  breadth  of 
outlook  and  variety  of  experience  made 
them  natural  collaborators  in  a  volume 
on  "Community  Organization." 

In  this  book  they  give  us,  in  effect, 
a  systematic  compilation  of  current 
thought  and  materials  about  community 
"organization"  and  "planning,"  which 
are  flowing  from  sociologists,  social  psy- 
chologists, teachers  of  community  or- 
ganization in  schools  of  social  work,  the 
community  chest  and  council  move- 
ment, national  public  agency  systems, 
national  private  agency  systems,  state 
public  and  private  agency  systems,  and 
various  organized  auspices  through 
which  effort  is  being  made  to  bring 
together  parts  of  these  general  systems 
for  promotional,  conference,  or  planning 
purposes.  If  the  great  and  often  con- 
flicting variety  of  purposes  toward 
which  these  different  groups  and  agen- 


After  the  war,  there  was  a  sudden  spurt      cies   "organize"    and   "plan"    results   in 


of  interest  in  the  Jewish  Autonomous 
Province.  But,  coincident  with  the  cam- 
paign against  "cosmopolitans"  even  this 
was  cut  short.  "In  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1949  even  the  Jewish  Communist 
press  in  the  United  States  was  forced  to 
admit  its  complete  lack  of  information." 
"As  time  goes  by,"  writes  Dr. 
Schwarz,  "Jews  are  eliminated  from 
more  and  more  fields  .  .  .  the  elections 
held  on  March  12,  1950,  resulted  in  the 
almost  complete  elimination  of  Jews 
from  membership  in  the  Supreme  Sovi- 
et. ...  Since  the  middle  of  1949,  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  USSR  has  shunned 
making  any  open  display.  But  the 
stealthy  variety  of  anti-Semitism,  which 
as  repeatedly  noted,  has  been  gaining 
ground  since  the  late  1930's,  continues 


some  confusion  about  the  common  de- 
nominator which  warrants  assembling 
material  from  them  under  a  common 
banner  —  that,  too,  accurately  reflects 
current  thought. 

But  the  unique  contribution  of  these 
authors,  as  the  title  indicates,  lies  in 
their  ability  to  see  the  processes  and 
something  of  the  purpose  of  "organiz- 
ing" and  "planning"  for  the  communi- 
ties' welfare,  through  the  eyes  of  the 
individual  agency,  its  board,  executive, 
and  staff.  There  is  in  fact  a  good  deal 
to  see.  From  a  special  study  of  what 
might  be  called  extracurricular  staff  ac- 
tivity in  47  cities  they  discovered  that 
agency  workers  maintained  an  average 
of  11  outside  "relationships"  with  other 
direct  service  agencies,  professional,  civ- 
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By  RAY  JOHNS  and 
DAVID  F.  DeMARCHE 
Foreword  by  ROBT.  H.  MacRAE 

A  comprehensive  picture  of  the  field,  process, 
problems,  and  future  of  community  organiza- 
tions, and  a  clear  analysis  of  the  role  of  direct- 
service  agencies.  Based  on  actual  agency  ex- 
perience of  over  500  workers  in  30  agencies  in 
nearly  60  communities. 

"Will  have  a  wide  interest,  not  only  for  the 
professional  community  organizer,  but  for  all 
social  workers,  and  for  teachers  and  students 
of  social  work.  The  layman  will  also  find  much 
to  interest  him  .  .  .  Written  in  clear,  direct 
English  .  .  .  Interesting  and  informative  .  .  . 
Has  practical  application." — Alice  Carney.  Na- 
tional Girl  Scout  "Professional  Newsletter  ' 

"Factors  out  and  gives  systematic  treatment 
to  the  important  elements  all  of  us  should 
understand  .  .  .  Unusually  readable  for  books 
of  this  sort." — Jay  A.  Urice,  Assoc.  General 
Secretary,  Y.M.C.A.  National  Board. 
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ic,  and  other  community  groups. 

They  think,  with  what  seems  to  this 
reviewer  good  reason,  that  such  a  meas- 
ure of  time  and  energy  expended  in  the 
processes  of  cooperation  and  participa- 
tion deserves  a  greater  amount  of  in- 
telligent guidance  than  it  is  now  getting. 

Their  own  thoughts  about  the  prin- 
ciples, unexplored  frontiers,  and  funda- 
mental training  which  are  needed  in 
order  to  provide  this  better  sense  of 
direction,  are  well  worth  sharing. 
Executive  director  BRADLEY  BUELL 

Community  Research  Associates 
New  Yorl(  City 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  DELINQUENCY,  by  Edwin 
Powers  and  Helen  Witmcr.  Foreword  by 
Gordon  W.  Allport.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press.  $6 
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HIS    STUDY    IS    A    NOTEWORTHY    EVENT 

in  social  work  research,  and  the 
brief  compass  of  the  present  review  does 
not  permit  more  than  an  attempt  to 
place  it  in  perspective  within  this  do- 
main of  scientific  effort.  A  substantial 
volume  of  some  700  pages,  it  consists 
of  three  parts:  the  report  of  findings 
proper,  with  its  appropriate  generaliza- 
tions, written  by  Edwin  Powers,  director 
of  the  study;  an  evaluation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  findings  by  Helen  Wa- 
rner; and  an  over-all  evaluation  of  the 
contribution  of  both  to  social  science  and 
social  work,  by  Gordon  W.  Allport.  This 
procedure  represents  a  level  of  objectivity 
and  scientific  self-discipline  that  is  rare 
in  itself  and  rarer  still  in  the  practice  of 
social  work,  where  empirical  imitation, 
unverified  hypothesis,  and  institutional 
special  pleading  are  but  too  frequent. 

Noteworthy  also  about  this  publica- 
tion are  several  other  characteristics.  The 
study  was  generously  conceived;  it  was 
to  cover  a  period  of  ten  years  of  obser- 
vation; it  was  adequately  financed  at 
all  points,  and  it  was  not  tied  to  the 
interest  in  self-preservation  of  an  agency 
or  institution. 

In  brief,  the  study  sets  out  with  the 
hypothesis  that  boys  with  a  bent  for  de- 
linquency might  be  saved  from  actual 
delinquency  by  friendly  counsel  and 
guidance  over  the  crucial  years  (10-17 
or  so).  A  group  of  such  boys  having 
the  benefit  of  such  counsel  and  a  corre- 
sponding control  group  were  to  be  un- 
der observation  for  ten  years,  and  re- 
sults were  to  be  compared  at  the  end 
of  the  period.  The  reader  will  readily 
see  how  many  pitfalls  must  be  watched 
for  and  avoided:  of  definition,  reliability, 
validity,  logic,  and  statistical  treatment. 

The  foreword,  in  a  sense  the  most  re- 
markable and  most  valuable  part  of  the 
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study  in  this  reviewer's  opinion,  deals 
in  large  part  with  these  matters.  Dr. 
Allport  had  been  associated  with  the 
study  in  an  advisory  capacity  from  the 
very  beginning.  He  had  evidently  read 
not  only  the  manuscript,  but  much 
of  the  substantive  material  upon  which 
it  was  based,  and  apparently  had  studied 
with  care  the  various  procedures  and 
techniques  involved.  He  might  be  re- 
garded as  legitimately  having  a  vested 
interest  in  it.  Yet  his  evaluation — for 
that  is  what  the  foreword  really  comes 
to — while  sympathetic  and  appreciative, 
is  uncompromisingly  honest  and  consti- 
tutes a  remarkable  guide  to  the  reader. 
In  this  case  at  any  rate,  the  foreword 
really  ought  to  be  read  first.  To  this 
reviewer  Dr.  Allport  seems  to  say, 
roughly:  that  the  experiment  failed  to 
find  anything  of  importance  that  is  ade- 
quately supported  by  evidence,  on  how 
to  prevent  delinquency.  He  suggests 
some  possible  inferences  but  does  not 
press  them.  He  does  not  say  that  the 
study  is  a  failure,  for  a  scientist  must 
be  prepared  for  fruitlessness  of  search. 
But  he  does  not  gloss  over  the  fact  that 
the  experiment  did  not  come  off. 

To   those   of   us   who    had    observed 
other    ambitious    undertakings    in    the 
same  or  in  contiguous  fields  it  was  par- 
ticularly  disheartening   to   find   a   repe- 
tition   of    certain 
simple  but  funda- 
mental errors  that 
had  been  deviling 
this  field:  the  in- 
appropriateness 
and  impracticabil- 
ity of  certain  basic 
definitions    like 
that  of  delin- 
quency;    the    lack 

of  validity  in  equating  the  varieties  of 
content  and  procedure  in  what  was  to  be 
"friendly  counsel"  or  diagnostically  ap- 
propriate treatment;  the  method  of  se- 
lecting cases;  the  limited  integration  of 
intensive  individual  analysis  with  suit- 
able statistical  treatment. 

Since  the  substantive  findings,  in 
which  a  treated  and  a  control  group 
are  compared  after  ten  years  of  treat- 
ment and  observation  do  not  offer  a 
solid  contribution  to  the  prevention  of 
delinquency,  to  whom  would  the  book 
— other  than  the  foreword — be  useful? 
Psychologists  might  be  interested  in  the 
technical  and  statistical  aspects  of  the 
study;  social  workers  who  know  Dr. 
Witmer's  outstanding  work  and  are  in- 
terested in  the  casework  discussions  of 
her  evaluation  might  be  interested  in 
that  part  of  the  work.  Sociologists  and 
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research  technicians  might  be  interested 
in  the  study  as  a  phenomenon.  Perhaps 
professional  educators  might  find  it 
most  appropriate  to  their  interest.  In 
retrospect,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
who  would  really  profit  from  this  exten- 
sive report.  Then  why  was  it  produced? 

It  was  begun  and  carried  through  be- 
cause the  originator,  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Cabot,  was  a  great  man,  a  great  ethical 
leader,  an  outstanding  scientist,  and  be- 
cause he  was  able  to  secure  the  funds. 
But  the  hypothesis  was  based  on  an 
analogy  with  medicine,  on  common 
sense  and  good  will,  rather  than  on 
hard-headed,  informed,  critical  analysis 
of  the  field. 

Because  of  the  very  eminence  of  its 
origin,  the  study  was  not  rigorously 
examined  and  re-examined,  or,  if  so,  not 
altered  sufficiently  in  its  course  to  be 
able  to  avoid  a  sterility  that  must  have 
been  evident  long  before  the  study  was 
half  finished.  Dr.  Witmer's  evaluation 
was  a  rescue  job,  to  save  by  way  of  by- 
products, what  the  direct  experiment 
failed  to  show.  So  much  honesty,  so 
much  good  will,  so  much  technical 
competence,  such  abundant  resources, 
such  talent,  and  in  the  end,  so  little  to 
show  for  it!  PHILIP  KLEIN 

Professor  of  Social  Research 
New  Yor^  School  of  Social  Wor\ 
Columbia  University 

FIGHT  AGAINST  FEARS,  by  Lucy  Free- 
man.  Crown.   $3 

LUCY  FREEMAN,  NEWS  REPORTER  FOR 
The  New  Yorl(  Times,  has  done 
for  psychoanalysis  something  like  what 
Thomas  Merton  did  in  the  "Seven  Story 
Mountain"  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  "Fight  Against  Fears"  con- 
tains an  understanding  introduction  by 
Dr.  George  S.  Stevenson,  medical  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Association  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 

The  author  begins  by  telling  how  she 
shopped  from  one  doctor  to  another 
because  of  sleeplessness,  headaches,  and 
sinus  trouble,  with  little  or  no  relief, 
and  in  desperation  tried  analysis,  against 
much  conflicting  advice.  In  a  light  and 
entertaining  way  she  describes  her  early 
fears  and  some  of  her  experience  in 
analysis.  While  she  discusses  the  ana- 
lytic work  with  her  doctor  and  her  re- 
actions as  she  becomes  aware  of  certain 
underlying  emotions,  such  as  fear  and 
hate,  a  great  deal  of  the  book  is  purely 
autobiographical  in  the  usual  sense.  The 
material  swings  back  and  forth  between 
the  conscious  and  the  unconscious  events 
which  influenced  her  childhood,  college, 


ment.  The  book  must  have  been 
written  during  the  analysis,  as  she  says 
in  the  beginning  the  writing  covered  a 
three-year  period  and  later  says  the 
analysis  has  gone  on  for  four  or  five 
years. 

She  is  careful  to  say  that  she  writes 
parts  of  what  she  remembers  and  may 
not  always  have  quoted  correctly.  Some 
might  quibble  over  the  statement  that 


one  must  like  his  analyst  or  else  he  is 
wasting  his  money,  as  many  people  are 
helped  who  have  worked  through  a 
stage  of  great  hostility  toward  their 
doctor.  Again,  the  fact  that  she  married 
during  her  therapy  was  somewhat  un- 
usual as  frequently  people  are  requested 
to  wait  until  the  therapy  is  over  before 
they  make  final  decisions. 

Miss  Freeman  feels  that  analysis 
helped  her;  and  many  of  her  friends, 
even  those  who  were  critical,  noted 
beneficial  change.  She  indicates,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  only  the  time  in 
analysis  but  the  best  part  of  one's  life 
that  is  needed  to  overcome  some  of  the 
frustrations  and  difficulties  of  early  life. 
She  feels  that  it  was  not  words  and 
understanding  of  herself  that  she  gained 
in  analysis  that  helped  her,  but  "slowly 
acquiring  the  feeling  that  someone  be- 
lieved in  me  and  wanted  me  to  believe 
in  myself."  Again,  "I  was  able  to  give 
up  anxiety  only  as  I  learned  to  trust,  only 
as  I  could  forsake  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment,  for  anxiety  was  the  easy  way 
of  coping  with  fear,  reason  the  more 
difficult." 

The  lack  of  technical  terms  and  the 
very  appealing  way  in  which  she  has 
given  many  analytic  concepts  in  every- 
day language  make  the  book  particu- 
larly valuable  for  lay  people.  It  is  as 
readable  as  a  novel  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  instructive. 

There  are  many  entertaining  little 
anecdotes  describing  her  interactions 
with  the  analyst,  her  friends,  relatives, 
and  so  on.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be 
read  by  many  for  the  pure  entertain- 
ment of  the  story.  Those  interested  in 
psychiatry,  social  work,  and  psychology 
will  read  it  for  the  story  and  the  per- 
sonality study  contained  in  it,  and  also, 
in  their  imagination  noting  the  un- 
written material  which  the  writer  freely 
indicates  in  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

Many  will  wonder  why  Lucy  Freeman 
gave  this  detailed  history  of  herself,  in 
reality  the  autobiography  of  her  con- 
scious and  unconscious  life.  But  what- 
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THE  BOOK  SHELF 


3500  PICTURES 

YEAR  announces  two  great  picture- 
histories  :  the  exciting  new  1951  An- 
nual Edition,  bringing  together  in  a 
single,  handsomely-bound  volume,  all 
the  important  events  and  personal- 
ities of  the  current  year... and  the 
monumental  Half-Century  Edition,  a 
complete  pictorial  record  of  fifty  tur- 
bulent years  (1900-1950), every  page 
nostalgia-packed  -  your  lifetime  in 
icturea.  Re-live  the  colorful  eras. 
YEAR'S  universal  appeal  makes  it 
an  enjoyable  gift  for  family,  special 

10-DAY  FRCE  TRIAL  friends,  customers,  employees. 

YEAR'S  first  three  editions  ( '48.  '49, 

50)  have  all  been  praised  by  critics,  educators,  historians.  Order 
your  copy  of  two-volume  set  now  and  receive  FREE  GIFT  of  TWO 
pictorial  world  news  maps  in  color,  portraying  all  key  events  of  this 
and  the  last  50  years. 

SEND  NO  MONEY-Write  today 

1951  annual  edition  -  $5.95;  Half-Century  (1900-19501  Edition  - 
$6.95:  two-volume  sets  of  both  books-specially  priced.  $9.95  per 
set  SENT  ON  10-DAY  FREE  TRIAL  BASIS. 

YEAR,  Inc.  Dept.   K11 

11833  Wilshire  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  25.  Calil 


Classic  Studies  in  Juvenile  Delinquency 

By  Clifford   R.  Shaw 

Jackroller:    A    Delinquent    Boy's    Own    Story 

224    Pages  $4.00 

Natural     History    of    a     Delinquent    Career 

$4.50 

The  American  Antiquarian  Booksellers 
529  S.  Melville  St.,  Philadelphia  43,  Pa. 


Outstanding  books  for  Social 
Work  in  both  case  work  and 
group  work  agencies.  For  free 
Catalog  write:  Woman's  Press, 
Dept.  D.  P.,  600  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


AMERICANA,  BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE.  Huge  stock.  Week- 
ly London  importations.  Competent 
search  service.  Immediate  attention 
to  wants  lists.  HARLOW  ROSS, 
6724  Plymouth  Ave.,  Minneapolis  22, 
Minn. 


FACTS  AT  YOUR  FINGERTIPS  .  .  . 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER 
FOR  1950 

A  unique,  single  volume  reference — authori- 
tative record  of  world-wide  events  and  de- 
velopments during  the  year  in  every  country. 
It  provides  a  thorough  review  of  British,  Im- 
perial, foreign  and  international  affairs,  a 
comprehensive  report  on  happenings  and 
developments  in  science,  the  arts,  literature, 
law,  finance,  trade,  industry,  the  United 
Nations.  Includes  the  text  of  important 
Public  Documents;  short  obituary  notices. 
Thoroughly  indexed  for  easy  reference.  Each 
section  written  by  an  authority.  Edited  by 
Ivison  S.  Macadam  Director-General,  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs  with  a  dis- 
tinguished Advisory  Board. 

Price:   $12.50 

Copies  available  for  1947,  48  and  49 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.  INC. 

Dept.  J 
55  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York  3 
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On  the  job! 


Our  volunteer  speakers  are 
saving  thousands  of  lives  today 
...  in  factories  and  business 
offices  ...  at  neighborhood 
and  civic  centers  ...  at  social, 
fraternal  and  service  group 
meetings  all  over  this  land  . . . 
by  showing  people  what  they 
can  do  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  families  against 
death  from  cancer. 

To  find  out  what  you  yourself 
can  do  about  cancer,  or  if  you 
want  us  to  arrange  a  special 
educational  program  for  your 
neighbors,  fellow-workers  or 
friends,  just  telephone  the 
American  Cancer  Society 
office  nearest  you  or  address 
a  letter  to  "Cancer,"  care  of 
your  local  Post  Office.  One  of 
our  volunteer  or  staff  workers 
will  be  on  the  job  to  help  you. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 


ever  her  reason  for  writing,  many  will 
be  glad  that  she  did. 

A.  LOUISE  BRUSH,  M.D. 
New  Yor^  City 
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THE    CHRISTIAN    IN    POLITICS,    by 
Jerry  Voorhis.    Association  Press.  $1.75 

TERRY  VOORHIS  HAS  WRITTEN  A  VERY 
J  interesting  and  stimulating  book  based 
on  his  decade  or  more  of  political  ex- 
perience in  southern  California  and 
Washington.  "Shall  I  Run?"  "How  Do 
I  Win?"  "The  Pitfall."  These  are  all 
good  reading  for  Christians  about  the 
practical  problems  of  getting  elected  and 
staying  in  office  when  you  have  solid 
religious  convictions  about  moral  and 
ethical  standards. 

Equally  important  —  in  fact  to  my 
mind  much  more  important  for  Chris- 
tians —  is  the  account  of  how  a  Christian 
faced  the  necessary  compromises  of  the 
national  legislature.  It  is  high  time 
Christians  stopped  thinking  of  all  com- 
promise as  evil,  and  recognized  the  needs 
for  solid  Christian  tests  of  good  and  bad 
compromises.  Good  compromise  based 
on  sound  humility  and  respect  for 
others'  opinions  is  the  basis  of  our  An- 
glo-Saxon democracy.  Good  Christians 
too,  may  have  to  choose,  as  did  Con- 
gressman Voorhis,  the  lesser  of  two 
evils,  and  they  will  hope  to  be  able,  like 
him,  to  look  back  on  those  choices,  and 
feel  that  all  but  a  few  were  right. 

But  on  several  other  6f  his  theses  Jerry 
Voorhis  is  not  so  close  to  reality. 

"If  only  we  were  all  Christians  ..." 
But  we  are  not,  and  it  is  part  of  Chris- 
tian teaching  that  we  are  not.  Even  if 
more  Christians  were  in  American  poli- 
tics, we  would  still  have  the  Soviets. 

Jerry  seems  to  know  little  of  adminis- 
tration and  the  executive  branch.  Con- 
gress is  certainly  important,  but  the  prob- 
lem of  making  two  million  federal  em- 
ployes effective  is  a  lot  tougher.  Neither 
is  it  just  a  question  of  getting  more 
good  people  into  government  at  the  bot- 
tom, as  he  implies.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  people,  even  including  those 
suggested  by  congressmen.  The  main 
problem  is  the  frustration  of  the  com- 
petent ones  under  untrained  supervision, 
and  even  worse,  failure  of  coordination 
right  up  to  the  top. 

The  author  talks  about  participation 
by  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  their 
government,  and  about  power  separated 
from  the  people.  But  how  can  150,000,- 
000  people  participate  at  Washington? 
That  is  the  heart  of  our  problem.  Are 
the  motives  and  ability  of  the  ordinary 
government  executive  much  better  than 
of  the  ordinary  business  executive  to- 
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day?  or  co-op  executive?  or  labor  execu- 
tive? 

This  blind  spot  leads  him  to  the  ar- 
dent backing  of  world  federation,  which 
can  only  make  this  problem  worse. 
Certainly  there  needs  to  be  greater  in- 
ternational coordination,  but  the  only 
successful  world  enterprise  in  that  field 
is  the  British  Commonwealth,  which  is 
surely  not  a  federation. 

The  economic  side  of  the  book  ex- 
presses at  least  little  understanding  of 
the  problem  of  the  business  cycle  (un- 
employment or  inflation),  and  for  all  his 
avowal  of  fears  of  the  Great  State,  it 
demonstrates  a  complete  confidence  in 
government  intervention.  The  refer- 
ences to  the  motives  of  big  businessmen 
as  compared  to  small  business,  labor,  and 
co-ops  are  just  speeches,  not  reality. 

I  am  certainly  for  Christians  in  poli- 
tics, but  the  final  key  chapter,  setting 
up  "God's  Intended  Use"  as  the  test  for 
judgment,  leaves  one  Christian  unaided 
in  solving  political  problems  that  face 
him.  CHARLES  P.  TAFT 

Attorney  at  Law,  Cincinnati 


U.S.A.  THE  PERMANENT  REVOLU- 
TION, by  the  Editors  of  Fortune,  with 
the  collaboration  of  Russell  W.  Daven- 
port. Prentice-Hall.  $3.75 

THIS  IS  AN  ELOQUENT  AND  STIRRING 
volume.  Its  total  impact  is  one  of 
widened  horizons,  provocative  insights, 
suggestive  hints  toward  program.  It  is 
as  American  as  ham-and-eggs,  yet  Amer- 
ican in  a  lofty,  traditional  albeit  pro- 
phetic way.  If  what  it  means  and  im- 
plies could  enter  the  consciousness  of 
all  to  whom  The  Voice  of  America  is 
beamed,  the  cold  war  would  be  well  on 
the  way  to  being  won. 

For  the  authors  have  in  an  exhilarat- 
ing way  caught  up  the  threads  of  what 
our  nation  basically  stands  for,  of  how 
this  miracle  or  revolution  came  to  be, 
and  of  what  its  promise  is  in  terms  of 
the  possible  quality  of  the  good  life  for 
each  individual  in  a  democratic  society. 

The  book  is  in  three  parts- — the  first, 
explanatory  of  "the  American  proposi- 
tion," which  is  interpreted  on  a  high 
albeit  reasonable  level  of  spiritual  (be- 
yond material)  values;  the  second,  inter- 
pretative of  our  economic,  political,  and 
social  scene  in  the  light  of  our  roots 
and  aspirations;  and  the  third,  even 
more  specific  discussions  of  our  domes- 
tic and  foreign  policies  and  the  degree 
to  which  they  may  be  helping  us  ad- 
vance the  permanent  revolution  as  em- 
bodied in  the  way  of  life  of  our  land. 

There  is  no  super-patriotism  here; 
(Continued  on  page  502) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED 
SOCIAL  WORKERS: 

(Women) 

American  Red  Cross  Service  in 
Military  Hospitals 

needs : 
Field  Directors  to  administer 

Red   Cross   program 

(Previous    Red    Cross    experience 

required) 

Assistant  Field  Directors  for  coun- 
seling on  personal  problems,  re- 
ports to  and  from  families,  finan- 
cial assistance,  collaboration  with 
military  social  workers. 

Apply  to: 

National  Director  of  Personnel 
American  Red  Cross 

National  Headquarters 
18th  &  D  Sts.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


DIRECTOR  for  Jewish  Community  Cami>  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Please  state  experience,  age 
and  salary.  Box  9207  Survey. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  to  head  institution 
for  emotionally  disturbed  children,  also  doing 
adoption  work.  Specialized  experience  in  ad- 
ministration, fund-raising  and  public  relations 
desirable ;  also  working  knowledge  of  modern 
casework  methods.  Write  to  President,  Chil- 
dren's Home  Society  of  West  Virginia,  Box 
1588,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

CASEWORKERS.  Immediate  opening  for  two 
trained  caseworkers  in  expanding  and  devel- 
oping multiple  function  agency  with  foster 
home  and  adoption  services.  Also  small  study 
home.  Good  salary  and  personnel  practices. 
Write  Lutheran  Welfare  Association  of  New 
Jersey,  93  Nelson  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR  —  Woman,  for 
small,  wel!  established  family  agency.  Good 
salary  and  working  conditions  with  excellent 
personnel  practices.  Immediate  opening.  Write 
Personnel  Committee,  Family  Service  of  Mid- 
land, 113  Fitzhugh  Street,  Midland,  Michigan. 

CASEWORKER.  We  have  place  for  mature 
person  who  has  experience  in  home  finding 
:ind  who  likes  to  work  with  growing  children. 
.Must  have  at  least  one  year  graduate  work. 
Social  Security  and  John  Hancock  plans. 
Write — Nebraska  Children's  Home  Society, 
3549  Fontenelle  Boulevard,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR.  Immediate  open- 
ing for  trained  female  worker.  Salary  depend- 
ent on  qualifications.  Norwegian  Lutheran 
Children's  Home,  6000  N.  Canfield  Avenue, 
Chicago  31,  Illinois. 

SUPERVISOR—  Case  Work  for  agency  with 
supervised  foster  home  and  residential  insti- 
tution for  children.  Requires  full  professional 
training  and  supervisory  experience  in  child 
welfare.  Salary  commensurate  with  experience 
from  $4,000.00.  National  Health  and  Welfare 
Retirement  —  Social  Security  Child  Welfare 
League  Membership.  Write:  Hillside  Chil- 
dren's Center,  1183  Monroe  Avi-nue,  Rochester 
20,  New  York. 

WANTED  —  children's  worker  —  partially  or  fully 
trained,  experience  desirable.  Good  salary 
standards.  Jewish  Family  and  Children's 
Bureau,  319  West  Monument  Street,  Balti- 
more 1.  Maryland. 

GROUP  WORKERS:  Women:  Head  and  as- 
Distant  Girls'  Work  Department  in  established 
Methodist  Settlement,  open  immediately. 
Rooms  in  staff  apartment  provided,  plus  $2200- 
$2500.  Training  and  experience  required  of 
department  head  —  preferred  also  for  assistant. 
Camp  i-xperience  helpful.  Write:  Pauline 
Kinsinger,  Wesley  Community  House,  801  E. 
Washington  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE,  opening  Reno. 
Integrated  field  service.  Salary  $4260-$4980. 
Write  Nevada  State  Welfare  Department, 
Box  1331,  Reno,  Nevada. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER,  graduate  of 
an  approved  school  of  social  work,  for  gen- 
eral hospital  with  expanding  program.  Experi- 
ence desired  but  not  essential.  Salary  range 
comparable  with  good  agency  practice.  Write 
Director,  Social  Service,  Bridgeport  Hospital, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

GROUP  WORKER.  Owning  January  1  in  a 
Community  Chest  agency  with  services  adapt- 
ed primarily  to  needs  of  the  foreign  born. 
Qualifications  include  M.S.W.  in  Group  Work. 
Desire  worker  experienced  in  working  with 
foreign-horn  groups;  ability  to  speak  a  for- 
eign language,  German  or  Polish.  Starting 
salary  $4,000.00  per  annum.  Write  Mr.  Sharon 
L.  Hatch,  F.xecutive  Secretary,  International 
Institute,  125  East  Wells  Street,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  Catholic  graduate 
of  accredited  school  and  supervisory  experi- 
ence. Multiple  service  agency.  Opportunity  for 
community  leadership.  Salary  range  $3600- 
$4500.  Write  Mary  Vetter,  Catholic  Social 
Service,  701  East  Monroe,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


CASEWORKERS.  Training  in  accredited 
school.  For  child-placing  division  and  for 
family  division.  Qualified  supervisors.  Psychi- 
atric consultation  program.  Pleasant  working 
conditions.  Salary  range  $2,664-$3,708  plus 
$20  a  month  cost-of-living.  Apply  to  General 
Director,  Catholic  Social  Service,  1825  Mis- 
sion Street,  San  Francisco  3,  California. 

GIRL  SCOUT  PROFESSIONAL  WORKERS 

with  executive  ability,  initiative,  interest  in 
people.  B.A.,  emphasis  on  social  sciences. 
Successful  camp  staff  and  group  leadership 
experience.  Top  executive  positions  require 
knowledge  of  board  and  committee  manage- 
ment, finance,  community  organization.  Open- 
ings all  sections,  USA.  One  month  vacation, 
sick  leave.  Retirement  plan.  On-the-  job  train- 
ing. Career  advancement  opportunities.  Write 
Personnel  Department,  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
USA,  155  E.  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
(Phone  MUrray  Hill  2-2505.) 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR— NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 

8«Urv  r»n«e  $309.58  tu  1373.75.  plus  125.00  Tionth  ooM-ot-Urtni  bonus.  Administration  mental  he»ltb 
program  on  IslMid  or  Kauai.  a  rural  county  of  30.000  population  (4ii  mln.  Hying  time  from  Honolulu) 
Snd3 -Territorial  PSW  Administrator.  Preparins  montbli  olmlc.  for  iraTelinu  psychiatrist  community  m h. 
Education  consultation  to  social  a«encl««.  opportunity  to  teach  m.h.  university  eitension  course.  Work 
integrated  with  active  public  health  program  under  Health  Dept. 

Qualificationi :  Graduate.  PSIT  major.  4  yean  profeiiional  experience 
S  years  in  child  guidance.  I  in  lupervition,  or  combination 


Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene 
Department  of  Health 


e/o  University  of  Hawaii 
Honolulu.   Hawiii 
Dr.  John  G.  Lynn  IV.  Chief 
Community  Mental  Hyilene  oroirim.  Including  guidance  cllnlM  for  fcoth 
adulti  and  children  under  territorial  auiplcei. 


SUPERVISOR.  Graduate  accredited  school 
plus  supervisory  experience.  For  child-placing 
division.  Psychiatric  consultation  program. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Salary  range 
from  $3,516  to  $4,392  plus  $20  a  month  cost- 
of-living.  Apply  to  General  Director,  Cath- 
olic Social  Service,  1825  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco  3,  California. 

CASEWORKERS,  particularly  those  interested 
in  child  placement  and  family  casework  will 
find  real  opportunity  in  recently  reorganized 
multiple  service  program ;  good  supervision, 
student  training  program,  psychiatric  consul- 
tation. Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  per- 
sonnel practices.  Salary  from  $3,000  in  accord 
with  experience.  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ice, 410  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

WANTED  by  Sleighton  Farm  School  for  Girls, 
Darling,  Delaware  County,  Penna.  Director 
of  Home  Economics  Dept.,  also  housemother, 
dietitians. — Maintenance  provided. 


CASEWORKERS:  A  live,  progressive  family 
agency,  with  excellent  personnel  standards, 
and  good  supervision,  needs  two  workers  to 
help  make  this  community  a  better  place. 
Beginning  salary  $3600.  M.S.W.  required. 
Write  Herbert  I.  Kenny,  Family  Service,  715 
Post  Bldg.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


CASEWORKER — in  progressive,  multji.le  serv- 
ice agency — for  supervision  of  children  in 
boarding  homes.  Salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  Iowa  Children's 
Home  Society,  206  Savings  &  Loan  Building, 
Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 

CHILD     WELFARE     SUPERVISOR— Salary 

$4500-$5500;  Requirements;  Graduate  school 
training  plus  two  or  more  years  supervisory 
experience  in  child  care.  CWL  member.  Mil- 
ton Goldman,  Jewish  Family  &  Children's 
Bureau,  319  'West  Monument  Street,  Balti- 
more 1,  Maryland. 

WANTED — Social  worker!  to  file  their  qualifi- 
cations with  the  Medical  Bureau ;  opportuni- 
ties in  all  parts  of  America  including  foreign 
countries ;  all  negotiations  strictly  confidential, 
Burneice  Larson.  Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive 
Building,  Chicago. 


ALASKA 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Positions  now  available  for  professionally  qualified 
Social  Workers: 

Foster  Care  Consultant 

Consultation  and  supervisory  responsibilities  in 
development  of  foster  care  program;  Especially 
interesting  to  experienced  worker  as  licensing  law 
just  enacted  by  Territorial  Legislature;  also  spe- 
cial appropriation  for  subsidized  receiving  homes. 
Opportunity  to  test  your  foster  care  skills,  and 
your  organizational  and  leadership  abilities. 

District  Representative,  Nome 

Interesting  friendly  people;  travel;  adventure; 
winters  similar  to  Minnesota;  comfortable  mod- 
ern living  quarters  in  Nome;  facilities  of  State- 
side towns;  daily  plane  connections  with  States. 
Administration  and  supervision  of  public  welfare 
programs  in  the  Second  Judicial  Division,  Arctic 
Circle,  Lower  Yukon,  and  Seward  Peninsula,  pri- 
narily  Eskimo  Country. 

Child  Welfare  Workers 

Jirect  services  to  families  and  children. 
Some  of  these  positions  should  appeal  especially  to 
men.     Wives  of  men  who  are  employed  will  find 
many  interesting  work  opportunities  in  other  pro- 
fessions   and    in    secretarial    positions.     Openings 
available  all  classifications  from  time  to  time. 
Beginning      salaries      start      from      $4,680.00      tn 
$5,9.14.00   with  annual  increases.   Progressive  per- 
sonnel policies,  including  Staff  Conferences,  educa- 
tional leave,  and  30  work  days  annual  vacation. 
Alaska    Merit    System    provides    for    transfer    of 
comparable   Civil   Service   Status.     For  application 
blanks  and   information  write  via  airmail,  stating 
qualifications,  to 

ALASKA   DEPARTMENT   OF 

PUBLIC  WELFARE 
Box  2781  Juneau,  Alaska 
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Classified  Cues 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES, 
PAPERS.  Research,  reviiion,  bibliographies. 
etc.  O»er  twenty  yean"  experience  (erring 
buij  professional  personi.  Prompt  service  ex 
tended.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 


Letters  &  Life 


SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  or 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy 
giene.  Greeley  Square  Book  Store,  Jlox  18, 
Iremont  Station,  New  York  57. 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit 
erature  detcribing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effects  and  the  protection  lurgical  iterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  the 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children. 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina, 
Box  3036,  Winston  Salem.  North  Carolina. 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,    Groceries.     Hudion 
and  North  Moore  Streets.  New  York. 


McKAY    ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19  Street       New  York  3.  N.  Y. 

Consultants  on  Service  to  the  Blind 
Consultation  service  on  a  fee  basis  for 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  Institutions  for 
the  Aged,  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 
Advice  on  program  planning,  case  consult- 
ation service  and  community  organization 
of  service  to  the  blind. 


It's  Quick,  Easy,  Fun  To  Learn  A  Language 
By  Linguaphone  Conversational  Method.  At 
home,  in  leisure  time,  quickly,  easily,  correctly 
master  French,  German,  Russian,  Asiatic — 
any  of  29  languages.  Send  for  FREE  book. 
Approved  for  VETERANS'  Training.  LIN- 
GUAPHONE INSTITUTE,  5711  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20. 


ADDRESSOGRAPHING 

PLATE  EMBOSSING 

LIST  MAINTENANCE 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


Quick  Service  Letter  Company 

INCORPORATED 
53   PARK  PLACE— NEW  YORK 
Telephone  —  Barclay   7-9433 


REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

At  Special  Rates 

Family  Series,  [set  of  7).  .  .50c 
Who's  To  Pay  for  Social  Work- 
Leonard  Mayo  5c 
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there  is  the  most  forthright  and  pene- 
trating criticism.  And,  interestingly,  its 
source  is  a  national  journal  which  in  the 
popular  view  is  "servicing"  the  status 
quo  of  big  business.  But  that  here  is  a 
record  of  some  of  the  "big"  thinking 
that  is  going  on  today  within  and  out- 
side the  economic  bulwarks  of  business 
seems  to  me  the  book's  most  note- 
worthy revelation.  It  is  in  one  sense 
"advance  guard,"  but  the  echoes  of 
what  Mr.  Davenport  is  advocating  are 
caught  in  the  utterances  of  other  promi- 
nent business  leaders  of  our  day,  which 
find  the  stereotypes  of  the  "American 
way  of  life,"  of  "free  enterprise," 
"monopoly  capitalism"  or  "free  compe- 
tition"— all  inadequate  as  characterizing 
the  increasingly  collaborative  process 
which  daily  becomes  more  prevalent  in 
our  highly  productive  economy. 

All  of  this  volume  may  not  have  equal 
penetration;  and  some  will  disagree  at 
one  point  or  another  with  the  diagnosis 
or  the  prescriptions.  But  this  is  un- 
important. A  frame  of  reference  has 
been  convincingly  established  and  men 
of  goodwill  in  all  camps  can  join  minds 
and  hands  and  go  forward  with  con- 
structive planning  and  programing. 

This  book  should  be  especially  useful 
at  the  college  level  in  the  many  courses 
on  "American  civilization." 

ORDWAY  TEAD 

Chairman,  Board  of  Higher  Education 
New  Yor^  City 
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THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  COMMUNIST 
PARTY,  by  Wilson  Record.  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press.  #3.50 

I  HAT  THE  COMMUNISTS  HAVE  MADE 
strenuous  and  persistent  efforts  to 
increase  the  Negro  membership  in  the 
Party  is  well  known  to  everyone  who 
does  not  depend  solely  on  the  Hearst  or 
McCormick  papers  for  information.  The 
measure  of  success  that  has  rewarded 
their  efforts  is  less  widely  known.  Mr. 
Record  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  subject.  The  total  result  of  his  re- 
search is  what  any  fairly  intelligent 
Negro  could  have  told  him  before  he 
started.  Negro  membership  in  the  Party 
has  been  negligible  —  it  is  close  to  zero; 
and  if  the  Negro  masses  are  less  sym- 
pathetic to  any  other  Party  it  must  be 
the  Dixiecrats. 

From  Mr.  Record's  record  (it's  in- 
convenient that  he  is  not  named  Smith) 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Reds  failed  to  win 
a  substantial  following  among  Negroes 
for  two  conspicuous  reasons.  First,  be- 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  THE 


cause  home-bred  Communists  too  loyally 
followed  unrealistic  mandates  of  the 
Cominform;  second,  because  American 
Reds  are  mavericks  who  have  never  un- 
derstood what  makes  normal  white  or 
black  Americans  tick. 

Mr.  Record's  book,  however,  is  by  no 
means  a  work  of  supererogation.  While 
it  is  true  that  most  intelligent  Negroes 
already  know  what  he  has  learned  only 
after  prodigal  burning  of  midnight  oil, 
their  knowledge  is  rarely  supported  by 
statistical  proof.  The  author  has  pro- 
vided them  the  proof  they  need. 

He  tells  the  whole  story  of  Com- 
munist activities  along  the  color  line  in 
a  year-by-year,  almost  a  day-by-day, 
chronicle.  It  is  a  carefully  documented 
narrative  that  sticks  meticulously  to 
facts,  practically  always  naming  places 
and  dates.  The  author  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  dramatize  his  material  or  to 
season  it  with  human  interest,  with  the 
result  that  the  volume  is  almost  as 
soporific  as  Communist  oratory.  Mr. 
Record  may  reply,  of  course,  that  his 
intention  was  not  to  amuse,  but  to  in- 
form. In  that,  he  has  certainly  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  hardly  possible  that  a 
more  complete  file  of  the  Party's  few 
successes  and  many  failures  in  its  efforts 
to  convert  Negroes  to  Marxism  exists 
anywhere  else  except  in  the  minutes  of 
Party  conclaves.  "The  Negro  and  the 
Communist  Party"  is  a  magnificent 
bookkeeping  job. 

At  times,  the  author  seems  as  un- 
familiar with  intramural  Negro  ideas 
and  values  as  Communists  certainly  are. 
Commenting  on  the  failure  of  the  Reds 
to  attempt  an  infiltration  into  the 
smaller  units  of  the  Negro  church,  he 
says  "The  Communist  Party  failed  to 
appreciate  the  focal  role  of  the  store- 
front church  in  Harlem  and  Browns- 
ville." Mr.  Record  seems  to  be  un- 
aware that  the  store-front  church  has 
practically  no  influence  on  Negro 
thought,  and  consequently  is  of  little 
value  to  the  Reds.  Again,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  activities  of  the  Reds  in  the 
depression  years,  he  says:  "The  depres- 
sion led  to  an  almost  fatal  crisis  in  the 
Negro  middle  class."  Actually,  the 
Negro  middle  class,  for  reasons  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here,  probably  suf- 
fered less  than  any  other  group  during 
the  depression. 

Such  microscopic  inaccuracies,  how- 
ever, do  not  impair  the  value  of  Mr. 
Record's  timely  and  purposeful  work. 

GUICHARD  PARRIS 

Director,  promotion  and  publicity 
National  Urban  League 

(Movie  Column  on  page  504) 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SERVICE 

with  the 

American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (Quakers) 

For  thirty-flv«  years,  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  has  been  dedicated  to  meet- 
ing human  need  through  service  by  concerned 
individuals.  The  Committee  trusts  that  such 
service  help)  dispell  the  tensions  and  fears  that 
lead  to  war  and  other  conflicts. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  olters 
opportunities  in  many  parts  of  the  world  to 
persons  committed  to  the  purposes  and  spirit  of 
the  Committee,  whether  or  not  they  are  Quakers 
(Members  of  the  Reliijious  Society  of  Friends). 
Service  with  the  Committee  is  on  a  maintenance 
rather  than  salary  basis;  workers  expenses  are 
cared  for.  including  reasonable  ongoing  ex* 
penses  in  this  country.  Terms  of  service  are  for 
one  and  one-half  to  two  years. 


The  work  of  the  American  Friend)  Service 
Committee  abroad  includes  group  work,  program 

Rlannlng,  and  administration  in  both  Neighbor- 
ood  and  Student  Centers;  Technical  and  Social 
Assistance  Projects,  integration  of  Refugees,  and 
other  types  of  projects. 

These  opportunities  demand  special  training, 
skills,  and  experience  as  well  as  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  serve  suffering  humanity  in  the  spirit  of 
reconciliation. 


For  further  information  write  to  the  Personnel 
Department.  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee. 20  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia  7, 
Pennsylvania. 


CASEWORKERS.  Opening  for  two  profession- 
ally trained  caseworkers  in  multiple  func- 
tion agency  with  developing  family  conn- 
selling  program.  One  is  in  Child  Placement 
Unit.  Range  $3,000-$4,500 ;  entrance  salary 
dependent  on  experience.  Write  Marcei  Ko- 
varsky,  Jewish  Family  &  Children's  Service, 
15  Fernando  Street,  Pittshurgh  19,  Pa. 


Opening  in  colorful  resort  city  for  caseworker 
with  Master's  Degree  in  social  work.  Ex- 
cellent personnel  practices.  Salary  range, 
$3000-$40pO.  Salary  dependent  upon  experi- 
ence. Write  Margaret  Thomason,  Executive 
Director,  Travelers  Aid  Society,  127  N.W. 
2nd  St.,  Miami,  Florida. 


NEW  MEXICO  Merit  System  Council  an- 
nounces continuous  recruitment  for  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  positions :  Field  Rep- 
resentative ($4320-$5400)  ;  County  Director  I 
($3960-$4920)  ;  County  Director  II,  Case  Su- 
pervisor ($3600-$4500)  ;  County  Director  III, 
Case  Reviewer  ($3120-$3900) ;  County  Di- 
rector IV  ($2S80-$3600).  For  applications, 
write:  Merit  System  Supervisor,  Box  939, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER— Immediate 
opening  in  general  hospital  for  graduate  of 
accredited  School  of  Social  Work.  Psychiatric 
consultation  available.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  prevailing  professional 
standards.  Write  or  phone  Director  of  Social 
Service  Department,  Mountainside  Hospital, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


CASEWORKER:  Opening  for  professionally 
trained  caseworker  in  a  multiple  service 
family  and  child  case  agency.  Speaking 
knowledge  o|...  Yiddish  or  German.  Qualified 
to  'assume  administrative  duties.  Salary  open 
— dependent  on  training  and  experience. 
Write  Director,  Jewish  Welfare  Federation 
— 691  Bryden  Road,  Columbus  5,  Ohio. 


JUNIOR  CASEWORKER.  Opening,  im- 
mediately for  junior  case  worker,  graduate  of 
accredited  School  of  Social  Work,  interested 
in  a  progressive  family  agency.  Limited  case 
load,  supervision,  psychiatric  consultation. 
Salary  $3200  to  $4000  dependent  on  ability 
and  experience.  Write  Miss  Clare  Hummel, 
Family  Service  Association,  79  S.  River 
Street,  Aurora,  Illinois. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION it  expanding  to  provide  services  in 
special  units  for  military  personnel  and  war 
production  workers  in  the  emergency.  Quali- 
fied caseworkers,  supervisors,  and  Unit  direc- 
tors needed.  Also  recruiting  applicants  for 
executive  and  case  supervisors*  vacancies  as 
they  occur  in  member  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  Qualifications  include  MSW  and  ex- 
perience in  casework  agency  with  some  admin- 
istrative or  supervisory  responsibility.  Write 
National  Travelers  Aid  Association,  425 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  16. 


CASEWORKER:  graduate  accredited  school 
of  social  work  wanted  for  teen  age  boys  in 
redirectional  institution.  Regular  psychiatric 
and  psychological  services ;  case  assignments 
reasonable  and  challenging;  salary  commensu- 
rate with  experience  and  prevailing  profes- 
sional standards.  Write  Joan  Staudt,  Starr 
Commonwealth  for  Boys,  Albion,  Michigan. 


SUPERVISOR-CASEWORKER  for  non-sec- 
tarian, Community  Chest  agency  for  unmar- 
ried parents.  Has  own  maternity  home  and 
hospital.  Pleasant  living  quarters  if  desired. 
Good  personnel  standards  and  practices.  Grad- 
uate of  accredited  school,  with  experience  in 
casework  practice  and  supervision.  Budgeted 
salary  range  of  $3600  to  $4000  might  be  ex- 
tended if  experience  were  to  warrant  it.  Write 
to  M'iss  Elinor  M.  Mullen,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Ingleside,  70  Harvard  Place,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER— Graduate  ap- 
proved School  of  Social  Work,  children's  hos- 
pital— with  teaching  program,  service  to  be 
covered  in  Cerebral  Palsy  Clinic  where  case 
worker  is  part  of  well-integrated  team  of  spe- 
cialists. Hospital  experience  and  experience 
working  with  community  agencies  desirable. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience  and 
prevailing  professional  standards.  Apply — Di- 
rector— Social  Service  Department,  St.  Chris- 
topher's Hospital  for  Children,  2600  N.  Law- 
rence Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SENIOR  CASEWORKER.  Opening,  im- 
mediately for  case  worker  preferably  with  psy- 
chiatric field  work  placement  or  experience 
in  psychiatric  setting.  Case  work  with  chil- 
dren and  adults,  marital  counseling,  in  pro- 
gressive family  agency.  Psychiatric  consulta- 
tion. Modern,  new  offices.  Member  of  National 
Health  and  Retirement  Insurance,  good 
personnel  policies.  Salary  $4200  to  $4900  de- 
pendent on  experience  and  ability.  Write 
Miss  Clare  Hummel,  Executive  Secretary, 
Family  Service  Association,  79  S.  River 
Street,  Aurora,  Illinois. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


NEW     DIRECTIONS     AGENCY 

Personnel  Consultants 

Zalama  HULL,  owner 

152   W.    42nd    St.    By    Appointment 

New  York   18.   N.  V. 

Wisconsin   7-6636 


KEYSTONE  Personnel  Associates 

1  East  42  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Beatrice   Roulston— Mu.   2-7S75 

Opportunities  in  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Community  Organizations  and  Social 
Welfare  Agencies. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


OPPORTUNITIES   FOR 
CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS 

Caseworker   II 

MSW   plus   1   yr.   experience 

$3300-54040 

Caseworker  III 

MSW  plus  3  yrs.  experience 

$3900-$4440 

Limited  varied  caseload.   Qualified  super- 
vision.     Progressive     personnel     policies. 
Annual   salary   increase.   24   working  days 
annual  vacation.     S  day  week. 

Private,    multiple    child    placing    agency. 

Foster   home  care. 
Reception    and    treatment    cottage. 

Adoption  service. 

Service  to  unmarried  mothers. 

Day  care. 

Member  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

For  information  write 

Children's    Service    League — 

730  East  Vine  Street 

Springfield,  Illinois 


1ROUP  WORKER.  Employed  girls'  program 
in  racially  integrated  Y.W.C.A.  Experience 
with  adult  groups ;  group  work  training ;  inter- 
racial experience  desired ;  age  28-35  preferred. 
Write  Gladys  Taylor,  Executive  Director,  5820 
Germantown  Avenue,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  Catholic  gradu- 
ate of  accredited  school  of  social  work,  with 
broad  experience  in  community  organization, 
to  assist  in  establishing  a  program"  of  Catholic 
Charities.  Desire  man  approximately  40  years 
of  age.  Salary  range  $6.000  to  $7,000.  Write 
Rev.  John  f.  Roach,  Catholic  Charities,  1040 
Electric  Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas. 


CASEWORKER.  Immediate  opening  for  man 
or  woman  in  Midwest  city  of  200,000  population. 
Small  varied  case  load.  Salary  commensurate 
with  training  and  experience.  Prefer  worker  who 
speaks  Yiddish.  Please  write  9212  Survey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  Children's  Home 
seeks  employment  as  director  of  school  for 
boys.  Former  Settlement  House  director, 
large  Eastern  city,  program  director  large 
Boys'  Club.  Graduate  work,  social  studies, 
Eastern  Colleges.  Wife  capable  secretary. 
9205  Survey. 


COUPLE,  wife,  housemother,  man,  recreation, 
work  program,  crafts,  etc.  Health  excellent, 
mature  people.  9199  Survey. 


WHARTON  SCHOOL  GRADUATE,  Feb.  '50, 
l'/i  years  graduate  work,  University  of  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland,  business  background:  in- 
terviewer, tabulator,  consumer  research  or- 
ganizations. Challenging  position  in  industrial 
market  research  field.  Single,  27,  draft  exempt. 
9211  Survey. 


GRADUATE  SOCIAL  WORKER  with  10 
years  experience  in  Public  Welfare  as  worker 
and  as  supervisor  wishes  position  with  private 
agency  or  institution  in  New  York  area. 
Write  Box  No.  9206  Survey. 


PSYCHIATRIC  CASEWORKER— full  train- 
ing, 6  years'  experience  in  psychiatric .  and 
child  welfare  fields,  wants  job  in  psychiatric 
hospital  or  out-patient  clinic  in  or  close  to 
New  York  City.  Can  arrange  for  interview  in 
November.  Available  January.  9209  Survey. 


FULBRIGHT  TEACHING  APPOINTEE  just 
returned  from  year's  assignment  overseas. 
Available  for  employment;  M.S.W.  degree; 
medical  social  work  major.  9208  Survey. 


MALE  P.S.W.,  married,  two  children,  return- 
ing to  United  States  Jan.  15th  after  fifteen 
months  work  in  Britain,  seeks  P.S.W.,  public 
welfare  or  research  post  in  East.  Write  to 
9210  Survey. 
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Films  About  Qetting  Well 

GEORGE  C.  STONEY 

npHE  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION'S  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY 

1  has  produced  in  the  past  three  years  nearly  half  a  hundred  films.*    While 

all  are  somewhat  technical,  designed  for  training  either  professional  personnel 

or  the  patients  themselves,  several  have  been  put  together  with  such  skill  and 

sensitiveness  that  they  arc  well  worth  the  attention  of  a  much  wider  audience. 

Social  workers  and  others  who  are  involved  in  solving  social  and  economic 

problems  that  stem  from  the  medical  conditions  dealt  with  in  these  filmed 

case  histories  will  find  them  of  particular  interest. 


Seizure 

This  film,  "Seizure:  The  Medical 
Treatment  and  Social  Problems  of  Epi- 
lepsy," is  the  story  of  a  failure.  The 
patient  had  "outgrown"  a  tendency  to 
petit  mal  seizures  in  childhood  only  to 
have  his  malady  manifest  itself  in  more 
serious  form  following  battle  experience. 
He  returns  to  a  VA  hospital  a  few  months 
after  he  had  been  dismissed  as  fit  for 
employment.  A  flashback,  showing  the 
nature  of  his  case  and  the  treatment  he 
received,  teaches  a  great  deal  about 
epilepsy,  its  many  causes  and  degrees  of 
seriousness,  and  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment. What  begins  as  a  single  case 
history  becomes  an  informative  presenta- 
tion in  very  human  terms  of  a  condition 
which  in  some  measure  affects  the  lives 
of  millions. 

The  tragic  ending  of  the  film  is  fore- 
shadowed as  its  hero,  with  others  in  his 
ward,  begins  to  plan  for  the  time  when 
they  will  leave  the  hospital.  What  hap- 
pens to  cause  his  relapse  is  pictured  with 
restraint. 

"Seizure,"  directed  by  Nicholas  Web- 
ster, was  awarded  first  prize  at  th"e  recent 
International  Film  Festival  in  Venice, 
and  the  VA  is  planning  to  edit  a  version 


suitable  for   te'evision.  But  the  original 

fills  its  45  minutes  of  screen  time  with 

so    much    of    interest  that    this    longer 

version   seems  equally  suitable   for  gen- 
eral showing. 

Journey  Back 

Most  of  the  20  minutes  of  this  film 
about  "Edward  Lundquist,  Hemiplegic." 
show  how  the  patient's  progress  toward 
recovery,  his  relapse,  and  his  ultimate 
success  depend  upon  the  understanding 
and  help  of  his  wife.  The  role  of  the 
social  worker  as  a  member  of  the  group 
of  experts  guiding  his  progress  is  par- 
ticularly well  portrayed.  The  director, 
Dan  Milner,  has  so  handled  his  subject 
as  to  replace  the  audience's  feeling  of 
simple  pity  with  one  of  admiration  for 
the  patient's  achievement.  Lundquist, 
an  actual  patient,  is  appeahngly  "aver- 
age." Many  of  the  difficulties  he  faces 
are  common  to  so  many  paralytics  that 
his  example  should  prove  useful  for 
patients  and  families  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  many  kindred  afflictions. 

Activity  for  Schizophrenia 

A  presentation,  subtitled  "Corrective 
Therapy  Technique,"  which  is  particu- 
larly welcome  in  these  times,  when  every 
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mental  ailment  portrayed  on  the  screen 
seems  to  be  'curable  only  by  shock 
therapy  or  the  sympathetic  ear  of  a 
psychiatrist.  In  this  case,  many  other 
techniques  are  employed  as  well.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  occupational  and 
physical  therapy  and  throughout  the 
film's  30  minutes  we  are  never  allowed 
to  forget  that  the  patients'  permanent 
well-being  depends  upon  "home  and  a 
job."  Once  again,  Dan  Milner,  as  direc- 
tor, enables  us  to  feel  the  tremendous 
effort  his  character  is  making  and  thus 
to  watch  with  sympathy  and  admiration 
a  man  we  might  otherwise  wish  to 
avoid. 

You  Can  Hear  Again 

Less  successful  dramatically  than 
"Seizure"  this  well  may  be  of  more 
general  use.  It  pictures  in  20  minutes 
how  a  patient  going  deaf  suffers  from 
his  refusal  to. recognize  his  affliction,  and 
the  attitudes  in  others  that  make  this 
difficult  for  him.  It  outlines  the  methods 
used  in  diagnosing  his  trouble,  and  as 
our  hero  learns  lip  reading  and  takes 
training  that  will  sharpen  his  powers  of 
oral  and  .visual  perception,  we  come  to 
understand  why  buying  a  proper  hear- 
ing aid  is  not  so  simple  as  being  fitted 
with  spectacles. 

Living  with  Limitations 

We  see  these  veterans,  one  with  ar- 
thritis, one  with  a  heart  condition,  and 
one  with  a  disabled  knee,  brought  back 
to  physical,  emotional,  and  mental 
health. 

Stressing  physical  and  mental  re- 
habilitation, this  film  is  an  example  of 
the  several  VA  films,  quite  technical  in 
nature,  now  being  used  successfully  for 
patient  training. 

Social  Service  Interviewing 

It  is  a  disappointment  to  find  the  two 
VA  productions  dealing  explicitly  with 
the  medical  social  worker  below  the 
standard  set  by  Milner  and  Webster. 
Films  in  this  field  are  so  rare,  however, 
that  these  10-minute  reels  may  prove 
useful  as  examples  for  study.  One  deals 
with  a  psychiatric  patient  and  a  second 
shows  work  with  a  patient  who  is  un- 
able to  face  surgery. 

*  The  full  list  of  VA  productions  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Information  Division,  Veterans 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

These  films  were  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  film  unit.  They  can  he  borrowed 
for  the  cost  of  the  postage  by  addressing  the  Cen- 
ir.-d  Film  Library.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Most  VA  films  are  reserved 
for  specialized  audiences,  so  all  requests  should 
lie  accompanied  by  a  brief  description  of  the 
purpose  of  the  showing  and  the  nature  of  the 
expected  audience.  All  the  films  maj;  br  pur- 
chased  without  restriction  from  Castle  Films,  1445 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  Citv.  for  the  actual  cost 
of  printing  plus  a  small  handling  charge. 
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Your  membership  will  help  to  carry  forward  the  work  of 
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in    1952 


Your  support  as  a  member  will  come  at  a  time  when  there 
are  more  critical  issues  to  look  into,  more  complicated 
domestic  and  world  developments  to  appraise,  and  more 
events  of  social  importance  to  report  than  ever  before. 

Your  support  will  do  even  more,  it  will  help  to  keep  this 
magazine  generating  the  force,  sanity  and  inspiration  to 
American  life  which  it  has  done  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Won't  you  enroll  as  a  member  today? 


I  will  become  a  member  of  Survey  Associates  for  the  year. 

As  a  Cooperating  Member   $10 

As  a  Sustaining  Member $25 


As  a  Contributing  Member $50 

As  a  Supporting  Member $100 


Payment  Enclosed    Please  Bill  Me 


Name  . 
Address 
City  .  . . 


Zone. 


State. 


(Contributions   are  deductible  from   income   in   computing   income   tax) 
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Telephone  Folks  Will  Play  Santa  for  Thousands  of  Kids 


As  you  read  this,  telephone  operators  all  over 
the  country  are  dressing  thousands  of  dolls  for 
children's  homes  and  hospitals  at  Christmas. 

Down  in  Texas,  other  telephone  people  are 
packing  gay  gift  boxes  for  remote  farm  families. 
On  December  24,  the  pilot  who  patrols  Long 
Distance  cables  across  the  lonely  plains  will  drop 
them  by  parachute  and  wave  a  friendly  "Merry 
Christmas"  by  waggling'the  wings  of  his  plane. 


Throughout  the  Bell  System,  thousands  of 
other  telephone  men  and  women  are  collecting 
food,  candy,  toys  and  dollars  for  those  less 
fortunate  than  themselves. 

It's  a  long-time  telephone  tradition  —  and  a 
rather  natural  one.  The  spirit  of  service  and  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  are  pretty  close  together. 
And  telephone  folks  try  to  be  good  citizens  all 
year  'round. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


DIRECTORY     OF     ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  ON  MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY,  INC.  A  National  Associa- 
tion devoted  to  the  care,  education,  train- 
102,  community  placement  and  supervision 
of  retarded  and  mentally  defective  children 
and  adiilti.  Membership  $6.00  per  year. 
Publishers  of  American  Journal  of  Mental 
Deficiency,  quarterly,  $7.00  per  year;  and 
A.A.U.D.  Newt,  $1.50  per  year;  annual 
Directory  of  members,  including  list  of  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  for  retarded,  $3 
per  copy.  Applications,  subscriptions  and 
orders  to  P.  O.  Box  96,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut. 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York.  A  national  organization  conducting 
research  and  field  service.  Library.  Me- 
chanical appliances  for  the  blind.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  President;  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director. 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS  SERVICE  COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc.  (Quakers)  (1917);  20  S.  12th 
St.,  Philadelphia,  7;  Lewis  M.  Hqskins, 
Executive  Secretary;  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
Honorary  Secretary.  Activities:  The  Com- 
mittee represents  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
relief  and  social  welfare  services  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis  and  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nationality.  Present  activities  in- 
clude the  following:  relief  and  rehabilitation 
projects  in  Austria,  China,  France,  Germany, 
India,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Pakistan;  refu- 
gee aid  in  the  United  States  and  abroad; 
race  relations,  including  a  job  opportunities 
program  and  a  visiting  lectureship ;  eco- 
nomic relations,  including  an  industrial  re- 
lations seminar  and  youth  projects  of  in- 
terneships  in  industry  and  cooperatives; 
international  relations,  including  institutes  of 
international  relations  for  high  school  age 
and  adults  in  communities  on  the  United 
States  and  seminars  for  foreign  and  Ameri- 
can students  in  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  Asia ;  self-help  housing  projects  in  cities 
and  rural  areas;  and  youth  projects  for 
young  people,  in  addition  to  the  interne- 
ships,  institutes,  and  seminars  mentioned 
above,  including  work  camps  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico  and  Europe,  and  Institutional 
Service  Units  in  state  mental  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 


THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  FAMILY 
RELATIONS  (inc.  1930),  directed  by  Paul 
Popenoe.  Public  education,  personal  service, 
research.  Write  for  list  of  publications, 
5287  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Calif. 


THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  RED  CROSS. 
Administered  through  national  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  four  area  offices 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  There  are  3,727 
local  chapters,  organized  mostly  on  a  county 
basis.  Services  of  the  Red  Cross  are:  Serv- 
ices to  the  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans  (in- 
cluding Home  Service)  ;  the  National  Blood 
Program  ;  International  Activities  ;  Disaster 
Services:  Nursing  Services;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service:  Safety  Services:  Service 
Groups;  Junior  Eed  Cross;  and  College 
Activities. 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  FAMILY  LIVING, 
THE.  Resource  in  child  guidance,  marriage, 
and  family  relations.  Speakers,  counseling, 
library  and  materials  in  youth  and  parent 
education.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  PSYCHIATRIC 
TREATMENT  OF  OFFENDERS: 
Research-Therapy  Forum.  Dr.  Melitta 
Schmideberg,  Chairman.  20  East  84th  Street, 
New  York  City.  Non-profit.  Free  or  low- 
fee  treatment.  Psychiatric  treatment  of 
adult  and  juvenile  offenders.  Monthly  forum 
meetings.  Workshop  meetings  in  social 
treatment  of  offenders  for  social  workers. 
Information,  call  Jack  Sokol — Wadsworth 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA,  2  Park  Ave., 
New  York  16,  N.  Y.  Incorporated  1910  and 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1916  to  develop 
character  in  boys  and  train  them  in  citizen- 
ship. Programs:  Cub  Scouting — 8,  9  and 
10;  Boy  Scouting — 11,  12  and  13;  Explor- 
ing— 14  and  upward,  available  locally 
through  sponsorship  by  schools,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  civic  groups,  etc.  John  M. 
Schiff,  Pres.,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Schuck,  Chief 
Scout  Executive. 


BOYS'  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE,  INC.,  112  East 
19th  Street,  New  York  3,  Algonquin  4-1753. 
Arranges  invitation  tournaments  in  indoor 
-and  outdoor  sports  for  Boys'  Clubs,  Social 
Settlements,  Community  Centers,  Church 
Houses,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  etc., 
throughout  Greater  New  York.  Gustavus  T. 
Kirby,  Honorary  President;  Jacob  Eichel, 
President ;  Arthur  Price,  Treasurer  ;  Willard 
L.  Kauth,  Director.  Sponsors:  The  Benja- 
min Harrison  Recreation  Center,  657  Tenth 
Avenue ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  Recreation 
Center,  2077  Second  Ave. ;  Open  House 
Recreation  Center,  1766  Lexington  Avenue; 
Tot-Lot  Playground,  422  West  49  Street; 
Tot-Lot,  110  East  110  Street;  Camp  Sebago, 
Camp  Wakonda  and  Camp  Orenda  in  the 
Palisade-Interstate  Park. 


CAMP  FIRE  GIRLS,  INC.,  16  East  48  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Bla 
lock,  President:  Miss  Martha  F.  Allen,  Na- 
tional Director.  Founded  in  1910,  by  a  group 
of  progressive  educators,  "to  perpetuate  the 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  home  and  to  stimu- 
late and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits 
making  for  health  and  character."  It  pro- 
vides health  and  character-building  activities 
for  girls  7  to  18  and  stresses  home  and 
related  crafts. 


CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
—24  West  40  Street,  New  York  18.  A 
league  of  children's  agencies  and  institutions 
to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods 
in  their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also 
cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies, 
cities,  states,  churches,  fraternal  orders  and 
other  civic  groups  to  work  out  worthwhile 
results  in  phase  of  child  welfare  in  which 
they  are  interested. 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS 
OF  AMERICA  INCORPORATED,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York  17.  Informa- 
tion and  consultation  about  cooperative  plan- 
ning and  financing  of  social  work  through 
chests  and  councils  of  social  agencies. 


DIVISION  OF  HOME  MISSIONS  NATION- 
AL COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES 
OF  CHRIST  IN  U.S.A.— 297  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  The  inter-denominational 
home  mission  body  of  22  denominations. 
Executive  Secretaries,  Edith  E.  Lowry, 
Rev.  I.  George  Nace. 


GIRL  SCOUTS  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  155  East 
44th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Murray 
Hill  2-2505,  ext.  35.  President:  Mrs.  Roy  F. 
Layton.  Founded  in  1912  to  help  girls  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  17  prepare,  with 
volunteer  adult  leadership,  for  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  home  and  as  active 
citizens  in  the  community  and  in  the  world. 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  offer  activities  in 
eleven  program  fields  covering  international 
friendship,  outdoor  life,  homemaking,  the 
arts,  and  future  vocations. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CITY  MANAGERS' 
ASS'N.,  1313  E.  60  Street,  Chicago  37,  111 
To  aid  in  improving  municipal  administra 
tion  (1)  the  Municipal  Year  Book,  (2) 
Public  Management,  monthly  journal  on 
local  government,  (3)  Management  Informa 
tion  Service  for  Cities  on  fee  basis,  (4) 
Eight  correspondence  courses  in  municipal 
management.  Write  for  more  details. 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

— Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  prob- 
lems of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlets,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups. 
Executive  Director,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  113 
East  19th  Street,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF, 
121  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  111. 
Byron  B.  Bnrnes,  President;  Robert  If. 
Greenmun,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Organized 
1880.  Incorporated  1900.  Objects:  Edu- 
cational, Social,  Industrial  Welfare  of  the 
Deaf,  Quadrennial  National  Conventions. 
Official  Organ,  The  Silent  Worker,  $3.50 
year.  Lists  achievements  of  deaf  in  Indus- 
try, Education,  Sports,  and  Religion.  Sec- 
tion for  Parents  of  Deaf  Children. 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  ALCOHOL- 
ISM, INC.,  2  East  103rd  Street,  New 
York  29,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit  organization 
established  in  1944,  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  the  public  in  matters  pertaining  to  al- 
coholism. It  does  not  take  sides  in  the  Wet- 
Dry  controversy.  It  provides  speakers  to 
interested  groups  and  distributes  factual  un- 
biased literature.  It  organizes  citizen's  com- 
mittees in  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  sponsors  and  guides  these  local 
committees  in  programs  of  education  and 
action  in  their  communities,  designed  to 
meet  this  great  medical  and  social  problem. 
Through  these  local  affiliates  it  promotes 
and  establishes  facilities  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  alcoholic.  It  promotes  prevention 
of  alcoholism  through  education  and  reha- 
bilitation. 


NATIONAL     CONFERENCE    OF     SOCIAL 
WORK.    22    West    Gav    St..    Columbus    15, 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  23, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Engel,  President. 
FIFTY-SIX  YEARS  SERVICE  TO 
FAITH  AND  HUMANITY  through:— 
SOCIAL  WELFARE— Mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram; Council  houses  and  clubs,  nurseries; 
clinics ;  camps,  work  with  the  aged  and 
handicapped;  icholarships.  OVERSEAS 
SERVICES— Operation  of  a  home  for  un- 
attached gir'.s  and  young  women  in  Paris; 
scholarship  grants  at  American  Universities 
for  study  in  social  welfare,  public  health, 
nutrition,  nursing,  occupational  therapy  to 
qualified  young  women  from  abroad  who 
return  to  work  in  their  own  countries. 
EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION— 
Contempoiary  Jewish  Affairs,  international 
relations  and  peace,  social  legislation.  Study 
groups  under  National  direction  keep  Jewish 
women  throughout  country  alert  to  vital 
current  issues.  Through  local  Sections, 
SERVICE  TO  FOREIGN  BORN— Immi- 
gration aid,  port  and  dock  work,  naturaliza- 
tion aid,  Americanization  classes,  location 
of  relatives.  SUPPORT  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  HEBREW  UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM.  234  Senior  Sections  in 
United  States — also  Junior  and  Councilette 
groups.  85,000  Senior  members. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  FOR  IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS,  INC.,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  5,  N.  Y.  A  non-profit 
organization  pledged  to  lead,  direct  and 
unify  the  fight  against  infantile  paralysit 
and  supported  by  the  March  of  Dimes. 
Through  more  than  2,800  Chapters  serving 
every  county  of  the  nation,  it  helps  pay  for 
the  best  available  care  and  treatment  for 
polio  patients  whose  families  cannot  pay  full 
costs  unaided,  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  assists  in  staffing  and  equip- 
ping local  polio  centers.  It  supports  scien- 
tific investigation  into  the  cause,  prevention, 
cure  and  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  and 
finances  the  professional  training  of  scien- 
tific and  medical  personnel.  It  maintains  » 
year-round  program  of  public  information 
and  education  about  the  disease. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 
RETIREMENT  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  10 
East  40th  Street,  New  York  16.  Organ- 
ized  1945  to  provide  a  nonprofit  retirement 
program  for  health  and  welfare  agencies  to 
supplement  Social  Security.  More  than 
2300  organizations  and  agencies  covering 
25,000  workers,  use  the  facilities  of  this 
Retirement  Association.  The  Plan  provides 
transferability  between  member  organiza- 
tions. Write  for  information. 


NATIONAL    HOUSING    CONFERENCE. 

1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  A  citizens'  organization,  working 
to  help  secure  a  better  housed  America, 
promoting  slum  clearance,  public  low-rent 
bousing,  urban  redevelopment,  and  housing 
for  families  of  middle  income.  Acts  as 
coordinating  agency  for  housing  informs 
tion  to  labor,  veterans',  religious,  social  wel- 
fare, educational,  minority  and  public  in- 
terest organizations.  Monthly  newsletter, 
special  reports  and  studies  throughout  the 
Tear,  and  Annual  Meeting.  Lee  F.  Johnson, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


NATIONAL  INFORMATION  BUREAU, 
INC.,  205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.  A  non-profit  Bureau,  established  in 
1918,  to  improve  standards  in  the  field  of 
philanthropy,  national  and  international, 
and  to  advise  contributors  in  their  giving. 
Some  600  different  philanthropic  agencies 
are  inquired  about  annually.  The  Bureau  in- 
vestigates agencies  and  reports  whether 
eight  essential  standards  as  to  reliability  and 
effectiveness  are  met.  Bureau  members  who 
are  eligible  for  its  confidential  reports  in- 
clude individuals,  corporations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  some  1300  community  chests  and 
councils  and  56  foundations.  Publishes  an- 
nually "Giver's  Guide  to  National  Philan- 
thropy," price  10c,  and  periodic  newsletters 
to  members.  Inquiries  welcomed. 


MARGARET  SANGER  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

17    W.    16th    St.,    N.    Y.    City.    WA    9-6200 

MARGARET   SANGER,   Director. 

Every   day  9   A.M.  to  4   P.M. 

Saturday  9  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 

Wednesday  &  Thursday  eve.   5:30  to  8  P.M. 


NATIONAL    RECREATION    ASSOCIATION 

—315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To 
bring  to  everybody  in  America,  young  or 
old,  an  opportunity  to  find  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  recreational  use  of  leisure  time 
through  participation  in  music,  drama,  sports 
and  games,  arts  and  crafts,  nature  activities ; 
and  to  help  secure  adequate  playground, 
recreation  centers,  swimming  pools,  beaches, 
athletic  fields  and  other  recreational  facilities. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN  AND  ADULTS,  INC., 
11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Davis  E.  Geiger,  President;  Lawrence  J. 
Linck,  Executive  Director.  The  Society 
through  its  2000  state  and  local  member 
units  seeks  to  provide  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational, recreational,  vocational  and  employ- 
ment services  to  all  types  of  handicapped 
persons,  adjusting  its  services  to  each  com- 
munity and  the  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Maintains  special  cerebral  palsy  services ; 
consultation  by  professional  staff;  loan 
library.  Financed  by  annual  sale  of  Easter 
Seals.  Publishes  "The  Crippled  Child,"  a 
magazine  for  parents  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, bimonthly,  $2.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790  Broadway  at  58th  St.,  New 
York.  Dr.  James  E.  Perkins,  managing  di- 
rector. Pamphlets  of  methods  and  program! 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  Publica- 
tions sold  and  distributed  through  state  asso- 
ciations in  every  state.  American  Review  of 
Tuberculosis  medical  journal,  $10.00  a  year; 
and  Monthly  Bulletin,  house  organ,  free. 


NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE,  organized  in 
1910,  with  58  local  branches  seeks  to  im- 
prove living  and  working  conditions  among 
Negroes.  Conducts  surveys  and  research  as 
basis  for  its  services.  Specializes  in  secur- 
ing full  use  of  Negro  manpower  in  public 
and  private  employment.  Publishes  special 
bulletins  on  interracial  and  community  prob- 
lems. Provides  fellowships  in  Social  Work. 
Solicits  contributions  and  gifts.  1133  Broad- 
way. New  York  10.  WAtkins  4-0505. 


THE  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION,  Campbell  B. 
Beard,  Executive  Secretary,  1424  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  is  the  profes- 
sional organization  for  counselors  and  others 
engaged  and  interested  in  vocational  guid- 
ance and  the  publishers  of  OCCUPATIONS, 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Journal. 


THE   OSBOKNE   ASSOCIATION.    INC.,    114 

East  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone MUrrayhill  5-9720-9721.  Activities: 
— Collects  information  about  correctional  in- 
stitutions and  works  to  improve  correctional 
methods  and  standards.  Aids  released  pris- 
oners in  their  problems  of  readjustment  by 
securing  employment  and  giving  such  other 
assistance  as  they  may  require.  Austin  H. 
MacCormick,  Exec.  Dir. ;  Robt.  R.  Han- 
num,  Dir.  of  Vocational  Placement. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  34 
West  28th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  A 
nationwide  religion-social  welfare  organi- 
zation founded  in  1896  by  Ballington  Bootk 
and  Uaud  Ballington  Booth  to  meet  spir- 
itual and  varied  physical  needs  of  the  un- 
adjusted and  disadvantaged  of  all  nation- 
alities and  creeds  thru  institntions,  posts 
and  departments  in  most  major  American 
cities 


This  DIRECTORY  appears  in 
THE  SURVEY  twelve  times  a 
year. 

Rates  are  40  cents  a  line  (actual) 
per  insertion.  For  information 
contact  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment. 


Nomination  for  Survey  Award  for  1952 


r  his  year  the  Survey  Award,  established  in  memory  of  Edward 
T.  Devine,  will  be  given  to  an  American  who  is  active  in  the 
welfare  field  —  laymen  or  professional  —  for  imaginative  and 
constructive  contribution  to  social  work  within  the  past  five  years. 
Such  a  contribution  might  be  an  original,  creative  achievement  in 
administration  or  reorganization;  a  new  agency  or  service,  or  an 
unusual  piece  of  community  organization,  effective  locally  and 
applicable  to  other  places;  a  completed  piece  of  research;  leader- 
ship in  social  action;  development  or  refinement  of  professional 
techniques;  significant  international  service;  the  successful  inter- 
pretation of  social  work  to  the  community;  leadership  in  the  prac- 
tical improvement  of  race  relations. 


Persons  nominated  for  the  Award  in  previous  years  and  not 
chosen  may  be  nominated  again. 

AH  nominations  must  be  filed  on  the  form  below,  with  two 
attached  sheets  as  requested.  Additional  forms  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Award  Committee  on  request. 

All  nominations  must  be  received  by  the  committee  on  or  be- 
fore February  1,  1952.  The  Award  will  be  made  at  the  1952 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  May. 

Address:  The  Survey  Award  Committee,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  3. 


Name  of  nominee: 


Present  position  and  address: 


Past  positions: 

Social   work   or   community   activities   outside   of   official   position: 

Any  significant  publications: 

Outstanding  contribution  to  social  work  prompting  nomination:     (State  in  200  words  or  less  on  an  attached  sheet.) 
Why  the  nominator  believes  this  merits  national  recognition:     (State  very  briefly  on  an  attached  sheet ) 


Signed: 
DECEMBER     1951 


Address: 
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Arizona  Story 

To  THE  EDITOR:  My  husband  and  I  read 
with  interest  the  article,  "Dr.  Holmes  of 
Arizona,"  by  Joseph  Stocker  [September]. 
Our  interest  was  increased  as  we  recog- 
nized a  situation  beginning  on  page  388, 
"Such  an  incident  occurred  when  a  Negro 
family  moved  into  a  small  ranching  com- 
munity ..."  I  enclose  our  daughter's 
version  of  the  same  incident,  written  as  a 
story  about  a  year  ago,  with  two  sentences 
added  at  my  request,  to  bring  the  short  tale 
up  to  date.  She  also  informs  us  that  plans 
are  being  made  to  encourage  and  assist 


the  oldest   boy  in   this   migrant  family   to 

enter  high  school  next  fall. 

Caldwell,  New  Jersey      HELEN  M.  SNYDER 

This  is  the  story,  in  part,  which  Mrs. 
Snyder  sent  to  The  Survey: 

The  town  seethed  with  ugly  talk.  Ten- 
sion grew  as  people  worried  and  argued 
about  the  four  Negro  children  coming  to 
the  town  school  for  the  first  time.  Some 
were  for,  some  against,  depending  on  where 
they  had  migrated  from.  Though  the 
town  was  on  the  edge  of  the  Deep  South, 
it  was  in  a  state  that  was  a  territory  in 


Civil  War  days,  and  it  did  not  have  the 
Deep  South  tradition.  These  were  the 
first  Negroes  to  live  within  the  school  dis- 
trict, or  even  within  the  Valley.  They  lived 
in  a  small  cabin  several  miles  up  the  Valley 
and  were  seen  in  town  so  seldom  that  peo- 
ple had  not  realized  they  were  there  until 
the  four  children  stood  waiting  for  the 
school  bus  on  the  first  day  of  school.  The 
bus  driver  did  not  stop,  but  the  word 
spread.  Soon  all  the  old  slogans  were 
brought  out:  "They're  dirty  ..."  "What 
do  they  need  an  education  for?"  "If  they 

(Continued  on   next  page) 


Kingsbury  Simkhovitch  had 
the  gift  of  minting  a  concept  so 
that  it  caught  the  mind.  She  it  was 
who  said  that  a  settlement  is  above  all 
(or  should  strive  to  be)  a  yeast  cake.  And 
that  was  idiomatic  for  her  own  leader- 
ship for  half  a  century.  Her  death  on 
November  15  came  at  the  close  of  an 
illness  all  the  more  devastating  because 
toward  its  close  it  stripped  her  of  that 
sparkling  resiliency  which  had  been  her 
charm. 

Two  organizations  which  she  had 
helped  strike  off  fifty  years  ago  cele- 
brated their  anniversaries  in  mid- 
November  and  had  paid  tribute  to  her 
in  absentia.  The  first  was  the  United 
Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York, 
which  she  and  the  late  John  Lovejoy 
Elliott  of  Hudson  Guild  had  sparked. 
The  other  was  the  Junior  League  which 
sprang  from  the  imaginative  encourage- 
ment she  gave  to  Mary  Harriman  and 
other  young  New  Yorkers  who  came  to 
her  for  counsel  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Her  book,  "Neighborhood:  My  Story 
of  Greenwich  House,"  is  itself  a  yeasty 
chronicle — charged  with  ardor  and  in- 
sight into  the  ways  of  instigating  things. 
As  background  had  come  her  childhood 
in  a  Boston  suburb  (Chestnut  Hill); 
high  school  at  Newton;  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
at  Boston  University;  post  graduate 
work  in  political  science  at  Radcliffe. 
Then  overseas — at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  whither  a  retinue  of  Harvard 
Ph.D.'s  followed  after.  She  was  young, 
buoyant,  lovely  to  look  upon.  Fate 
ordered  otherwise,  for  it  was  a  fellow 
student  from  Russia  who  won  her  hand 
— Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch,  today  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  economic  history 
(Columbia),  an  expert  on  rare  manu- 
scripts and  the  arts;  gifted  at  once  as  an 
author — and  in  growing  fields  of  del- 
phinia  at  their  summer  home  on  the 
Maine  coast.  Together  they  carried  out 
the  intimate  adventure  of  bringing  their 
two  children  to  maturity  in  a  settlement, 

They  were  married  in  1899,  the  year 
after  "Mary  K."  had  become  head- 
worker  at  the  College  Settlement  (one 
of  the  pioneer  neighborhood  centers  in 


G.  Maillard  KessUre,  B.P. 
1867  —  "MRS.  SIM"  —  1951 

New  York's  Lower  East  Side).  After 
that,  Friendly  Aid  House — farther  up- 
town. These  in  a  sense  were  testing 
grounds.  Her  bent  was  for  a  more 
democratic  setup;  her  choice,  the  neg- 
lected Lower  West  Side;  and  in  an  old 
residence  on  Jones  Street  she  opened 
Greenwich  House  in  1901  as  a  coopera- 
tive social  settlement  society.  She  drew 
together  on  its  board  men  and  women 
who  would  make  the  mouth  of  any 
social  agency  water — Dr.  Felix  Adler 
of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 
Bishop  Potter  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
Judge  Eugene  Philbin,  an  outstanding 
Roman  Catholic  layman,  R.  Fulton  Cut- 
ting of  the  Citizens  Union,  Edward  T. 
Devine  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  Carl  Schurz,  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
Over  the  years,  such  key  members  as 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Whitney,  Miss  Mary  Harri- 
man, Mrs.  Anna  Woereshoffer  and  her 
daughter  Carola,  Gerard  Swope,  and 
Marshall  Field  were  to  bring  major 
reinforcement.  Now,  as  at  the  outset, 
members  of  the  household  and  neigh- 
bors are  on  the  board. 

In  1916,  a  new  Greenwich  House  was 
opened  on  Barrow  Street — a  landmark 
overlooking  the  extension  of  Seventh 


Avenue  she  had  long  fought  for.  This 
was  built  in  a  way  to  suggest  old  Dutch 
gables,  but  was  high  and  wide  and  thor- 
oughly modern  inside — with  its  .assem- 
bly halls  and  studios,  sleeping  quarters, 
dramatic  and  recreation  facilities — and, 
outside  its  walls,  potteries  and  an  art 
workshop  on  Jones  Street,  its  Music 
School  on  Barrow,  a  summer  camp  at 
Copake  Falls,  and  a  House  of  Industry 
taken  over  on  West  16  Street  with  a 
workshop  for  older  people. 

In  the  early  pre-Bohemian  years  of 
Greenwich  Village,  "Mrs.  Sim,"  as  her 
neighbors  called  her,  had  attacked  wide- 
spread infant  mortality  with  a  clinic  for 
ill  babies.  In  the  years  when  the  dis- 
trict came  to  be  called  the  American 
Latin  Quarter,  the  settlement  was  a 
force  for  civilization.  More,  with  the 
ups  and  downs  of  politics,  it  has  been 
an  ally  of  good  government  and  muni- 
cipal progress. 

Mrs.  Simkhovitch's  signal  contribu- 
tion was  as  spearhead  of  the  public 
housing  movement  in  decades  that  were 
largely  deaf  to  the  need;  her  reward 
came  as  vice-chairman  of  the  New  York 
Housing  Authority  when  that  was  in- 
stituted under  federal  law. 

Farther  over  on  the  West  Side  on 
Hudson  Street  is  St.  Luke's  Chapel  of 
Trinity  Parish.  This  was  built  in  1822 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  on 
Manhattan  island.  Here  Mrs.  Simk- 
hovitch was  a  communicant;  here  her 
funeral  was  held  with  friends  and  neigh- 
bors —  "comer-downers"  and  "live- 
around-herers"  as  her  Italian  janitor 
called  them — crowding  the  aisles,  and 
school  children  banked  outside.  Here 
she  had  for  long  refreshed  her  faith  in 
the  second  great  commandment— -one's 
duty  toward  one's  neighbors.  Her 
modern  version  of  that  rang  clear: 

"To  voice  their  wrongs,  to  under- 
stand their  problems,  to  stand  by  their 
side  in  their  life  struggles,  to  welcome 
their  own  leadership,  to  reveal  to  others, 
who  have  not  had  this  opportunity  fof 
ours}  of  direct  contact,  the  inner  char- 
acter of  situations  that  arise — is  the 
primary  task  of  the  settlement." 

Paul  Kellogg 
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know  what's  good  for  them,  they'll  move 
out  ..."  Within  a  week,  a  fiery  cross 
was  burned  near  the  little  shack. 

The  newcomers  were  people  of  courage. 
They  stood  on  their  rights,  and  passed 
word  of  their  plight  to  others,  far  from  the 
small  farming  town.  As  a  result  of  the 
pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear,  the 
school  authorities  fixed  up  a  dingy  base- 
ment room  and  hired  another  teacher.  The 
Saturday  before  the  children  were  to  come 
to  school  for  the  first  time  things  started 
to  rumble.  People  gathered  on  the  street 
corners.  Talk  grew  heated.  Late  in  the 
evening,  unidentified  figures  rode  past  the 
cabin  and  shots  rang  out  in  the  darkness. 
The  tension  and  the  facts  broke  through  to 
the  radio.  Quickly,  voices  from  the  far- 
off  places  were  heard  again,  speaking  plain 
words  to  local  officials. 

Monday  morning,  four  neat,  clean  Negro 
children  waited  for  the  school  bus,  which 
picked  them  up  and  brought  them  to  the 
small  ghetto  schoolroom.  They  were  kept 
inside  until  it  was  time  to  go  home,  "for 
fear  of  what  the  other  children  might  do." 

The  second  day,  the  teacher  let  the  new 
pupils  go  out  to  play  at  recess. 

"May  we  ask  that  little  girl  to  play  with 
us:"  some  of  the  first  graders  asked. 

"If  you  wish,"  the  teacher  replied.  So  the 
children  brought  the  youngest  into  their 
midst  and  went  on  with  their  game. 

At  lunch  time,  the  younger  girls  went  to 
the  girl  their  age  and  asked  her  to  come 
play  volley  ball. 

'Why,  she's  good!"  they  shouted,  "Look 
at  her  serve — it's  great  to  have  her  on  our 
team." 

Some  boys  his  age  took  the  smallest  boy 
into  their  group.  Last,  several  came  to  the 
oldest,  an  awkward  lad. 

"Come  along,  play  with  us,"  they  urged. 

"But  I  don't  know  how,"  he  stammered. 

"We'll  show  you — it's  an  easy  game." 

As  they  trooped  back  into  school,  one 
child  asked  another,  "Why  can't  the  new 
ones  be  in  class  with  us,  too?" 

But  the  four  children  stayed  in  the  sepa- 
rate classroom,  joining  the  others  only  on 
the  playground.  Now  the  family  has  moved 
to  another  school  district  a  few  miles  away, 
where  the  children  are  not  segregated  in 
school  or  in  play. 


THE  SURVEY'S  1951  Christmas  cover 
reproduces  "The  Virgin  and  Child,"  an 
etching  by  the  Italian  artist,  Simone  Can- 
tarini  (1612-1648).  We  are  privileged  to 
use  it  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 

READERS  ARE  URGED  to  use  the  ap- 
plication blank  on  page  507  in  sending  in 
nominations  for  the  Survey  Award,  to  be 
presented  on  May  26  at  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work.  The  1952  recipient 
is  to  be  selected  for  imaginative  and  con- 
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structive  contribution  to  social  work  within 
the  fast  five  years. 

The  Jacob  Billikopf  Fund 

Industrial  relations  was  one  of  die  ma- 
jor fields  of  service  of  the  late  Jacob 
Billikopf  of  Philadelphia,  for  nearly  thirty 
years  a  member  of  the  board  of  Survey 
Associates.  It  seemed  fitting,  therefore,  to 
use  a  modest  Memorial  Fund,  which  a 
group  of  his  friends  have  contributed  to 
Survey  Associates,  to  further  information 
and  understanding  of  the  common  prob- 
lems of  unions  and  employers  today.  Dur- 
ing 1951,  this  Fund  made  possible  five 


features  by  John  A.  Fitch,  reporting  and 
interpreting  current  developments  "On  the 
Labor-Management  Front"  (April,  May, 
July,  September,  November)  and  Mr.  Fitch's 
article  (page  518)  on  the  1951  conventions 
of  the  AFL  and  the  CIO.  The  Fund  will  en- 
able us  to  continue  this  coverage  into  1952. 
Contributors  to  the  Jacob  Billikopf  Memo- 
rial Fund  to  date  are:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Wayne  Babcock,  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  Henry 
J.  Friendly,  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union,  Albert  Lewin,  Harry 
C.  Oppenheimer,  Ethel  Pew,  Sigmund 
Stern,  William  B.  Thalhimer,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Raeburn  White. 
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To  a  Man  of  Good  Will 


Stella  Weston  Tuttle 

To  you  all  men  are  holy 
And  every  star  at  morn 
Proclaims  a  thousand  Bethlehems 
Where  miracles  are  born. 

To  you  there  is  no  silence 

So  total  and  complete, 

You  cannot  hear  the  rush  of  wings 

Along  each  quiet  street. 

And  whether  you  are  Moslem, 
Jesuit  or  Jew, 
Men  of  faith  everywhere 
See  their  God  in  you. 


Thought  for  This  Hour 

Harriet  Gray  Blackwell 

No  bonibs  are  bursting  near  me 
No  starving  child  is  close 
And  yet  the  threat  of  bombs  lives  on  • 
While  hunger  gnaws  on  those 

Who  never  harmed  their  fellows, 
Whose  only  sin  could  be 
The  lack  of  wisdom  to  be  born 
In  their  vicinity. 

Why  should  I  try  to  argue 
That  I  am  one  alone, 
And  one  can  never  lift  the  weight 
Of  an  oppressor's  stone? 

Far  better  an  awareness, 
Remembering  that  I 
Could,  save  for  some  kind  Providence 
Be  hearing  my  own  cry. 


New  Year's  Eve  .       1952 


Hannah  Kahn 

Somewhere  a  siren  blows  and  then  the  bells 
Ring  out  the  passing  year,  herald  the  new; 
The  calendar  that  marks  this  moment  spells 
A  varying  time  in  Lisbon  and  Peru. 
A  varying  time  and  yet  this  hour  falls 
At  afternoon  or  morning,  with  the  sun, 
And  in  the  circled  world  a  hush  recalls, 
Good  Will  On  Earth  and  Peace  To  Everyone. 

The  tongues  of  men  are  formed  at  birth  and  none 

Are  different  in  any  marked  degree; 

The  splintering  speech  of  bomb,  the  voice  of  gun, 

Form  language  of  their  own  intensity. 

We  wait  for  voice,  a  voice  that  once  has  been, 

And  is  yet  here,  and  will  speak  out  again. 


The  British  Turnover 


Some  of  the  outstanding  results  of  the  recent  election,  and  what 
they  mean  for  the  people  of  England  and  their  new  government. 


S.  K.  RATCLIFFE 


FIRST  OF  ALL,  AS  A  FAMOUS  NEW  YoRKER  OF  YESTERDAY 
used  to  say,  let's  look  at  the  record.  It  must  be  the 
safest  guide  to  the  event  of  October  25,  when  the  Conserva- 
tives under  Winston  Churchill  gained  a  narrow  victory, 
with  a  margin  in  Parliament  that  should  be  sufficient  to 
bear  them  up  for  at  least  half  the  statutory  period  of 
five  years. 

In  1945,  between  the  surrender  of  Germany  and  the 
collapse  of  Japan,  the  Labor  Party  gained  its  first  elec- 
toral triumph.  Despite  the  predominance  of  Churchill  as 
War  Prime  Minister,  the  result  itself  was  not  a  great  sur- 
prise, although  the  completeness  of  the  victory  was.  The 
War  Government  had  been  a  genuine  partnership.  The 
high  standing  in  the  Cabinet  of  C.  R.  Attlee,  Ernest  Bevin, 
and  Herbert  Morrison  was  unquestioned.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  Coalition  should  end  with  the 
war,  and  what  followed  meant  that  it  was  time  for  a 
change.  No  one  could  measure  the  disruptive  effects  of 
a  war  lasting  six  years  with  a  nation  under  arms.  Whether 
alone  or  in  combination,  the  Conservatives  had  been  a 
power  during  the  two  decades  between  the  wars,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  miserable  years  of  the  Great  Depression. 

The  Labor  Party  was  bound  to  be  given  its  opportunity, 
and  for  five  years  the  road  was  kept  remarkably  clear. 
The  decisive  majority  in  Parliament  made  certain  a  series 
of  large  measures  in  social  reconstruction.  Any  post- 
war government  would  have  had  to  transform  the  mines 
and  railroads  into  public  services.  The  settlement  in  each 
case  was  long  overdue.  Labor  was  wholly  committed  to 
nationalization,  and  the  two  elaborate  enterprises  were 
carried  through  with  speed. 

Several  of  the  reforms  were  mostly  outside  the  party 
arena — education,  for  one.  The  completion  of  social  in- 

•*• 

— By  a  distinguished  British  journalist,  for  some 
years  the  chief  editorial  writer  on  The  Glasgow 
Herald.  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  widely  known  in  the  USA 
as  writer  and  lecturer,  last  appeared  in  our  pages 
in  February  1950  with  an  article  on  the  British 
welfare  program. 


surance  and  the  creation  of  national  health  service,  again 
were  in  a  separate  category.  Insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment and  sickness  was  already  interwoven  with  the  na- 
tional fabric.  Either  party  after  the  war  would  have 
made  a  large  extension  here,  and  an  initial  health  plan 
had  been  outlined  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  Chamber- 
lain's time.  Moreover,  it  was  the  War  Government  that 
entrusted  Lord  Beveridge,  a  Liberal,  with  the  task  of  pre- 
paring an  all-over  scheme  of  social  insurance  which,  un- 
der the  Labor  Government,  was  to  emerge  as  the  most 
ambitious  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  In  the  field  of  con- 
structive social  policy,  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  very 
large  area  of  common  ground  between  the  parties. 


IT  IS  THE  CUSTOM  OF  A  PRIME  MINISTER,  NO  MATTER  HOW 

strongly  placed,  to  dissolve  Parliament  before  its  five  years 
are  over,  and  Mr.  Attlee  went  to  the  country  early  in 
1950.  He  was  fully  aware  that  the  victory  of  1945  could 
not  be  repeated.  The  world  situation  had  worsened. 
Britain  was  involved  in  a  continuous  economic  crisis.  The 
state  of  the  sterling  balances  was  ominous.  American  aid 
stood  for  a  problem  with  which  the  British  nation  had 
never  before  been  concerned.  If  the  Labor  Government 
had,  on  the  whole,  fulfilled  expectations,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  gathering  strength  of  the  Opposition. 
Cabinet  Ministers  were  overworked.  Stafford  Cripps  and  , 
Ernest  Bevin,  the  Prime  Minister's  ablest  lieutenants, 
were  breaking  down.  Several  others  were  associated  with 
costly  departmental  failures,  while  it  was  evident  that 
nationalization,  as  a  policy  and  a  watchword,  was  losing 
its  appeal.  Labor,  therefore,  was  prepared  for  a  serious 
check,  although  not  for  the  fading  away  of  the  1945  ma- 
jority which  had  been  held  together  steadily  for  four 
years. 

The  result  in  February,  1950,  was  a  House  of  Com- 
mons almost  exactly  balanced — a  situation  unknown  in 
Westminster  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

When  anything  approaching  this  happens  in  Washing- 
ton, Americans  know  what  to  look  for.  The  two  parties 
are  at  once  subdivided.  A  group  on  either  side  links  up 
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with  its  allies  in  the  opposite  camp,  so  that  for  voting  pur- 
poses a  nominal  party  majority  is  never  what  it  seems 
to  be.  The  British  parliamentary  system  does  not  work 
thus.  Members  are  pledged  to  their  party  and  must  vote 
straight.  The  authority  of  the  Whips  is  accepted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  The  full  party  strength  can  be  counted  on 
in  every  critical  division.  Hence,  when  Mr.  Attlee  on 
the  morrow  of  last  year's  election  decided  to  carry  on,  he 
was  able  to  rely  upon  constant  attendance  at  the  House 
and  had  only  to  fear  sickness  as  the  enemy  of  his  meager 
majority,  sometimes  hardly  more  than  half  a  dozen.  The 
wonder  is  that,  by  virtue  of  this  strict  party  discipline,  his 
Administration  was  able  to  survive  for  twenty  months, 
and  that  he  should  have  been  daring  enough  to  insist 
upon  the  nationalization  of  the  steel  industry.  [See 
"Britain's  Iron  and  Steel,"  by  Ludwig  Hamburger,  The 
Survey,  November.] 
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HIS  BRINGS  US  TO  THE  SITUATION  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE 

short  campaign.  The  Gallup  polls  (on  this  occasion 
notably  accurate)  had  disclosed  during  the  summer  a  de- 
cline in  Labor  prospects.  Aneurin  Bevan's  resignation 
from  the  Cabinet  and  the  partial  revolt  of  his  supporters 
made  a  serious  disturbance  in  the  Labor  movement.  Al- 
though it  was  taken  for  granted  that  there  could  not  be 
a  party  split  on  the  eve  of  a  national  election,  there  was  no 
denying  that  Bevan  had  a  large  following  in  the  country. 
Two  militant  pamphlets  comprised  the  Bevanite  mani- 
festo, the  second,  by  an  odd  miscalculation,  coming  out 
along  with  the  announcement  of  the  election  date.  To- 
gether they  revealed  a  grave  difference  of  view  within  the 
party  on  rearmament,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  standard  of 
living  and  the  social  services,  along  with  some  critical 
references  to  our  dependence  upon  the  United  States.  But 
Mr.  Bevan,  whose  ambition  is  never  in  doubt,  made  his 
position  clear  at  the  party  conference,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign  received  from  Mr.  Attlee  a  compliment  on 
his  loyalty.  Hence,  Labor  entered  the  contest  as  a  united 
fighting  force;  and  in  the  meantime  the  Gallup  polls  were 
indicating  a  narrowing  of  the  gap  between  the  voting 
strength  of  the  parties. 

There  was  virtual  unanimity  as  to  a  Conservative  vic- 
tory, but  the  newspaper  forecasts  exhibited  a  fantastic 
variety.  Lord  Woolton,  head  of  the  Conservative  or- 
ganization, was  of  the  opinion  that  they  could  not  hope 
for  a  majority  of  more  than  50,  but  there  were  some  Tory 
dreamers  who  went  as  high  as  150.  Even  in  a  few  Labor 
quarters  (Bevanite)  the  guesses  reached  100;  while  figures 
between  60  and  80  came  from  editors  and  others  who  were 
not  to  be  dismissed  as  ignorant  or  irresponsible.  The  higher 
shots  had  no  warrant  whatever  for  the  simple  reason  that 
their  authors  had  not  examined  the  basic  facts  of  the  elec- 
toral map.  Had  they  done  so,  they  would  have  seen 
that  of  the  625  seats  at  least  230  were  held  by  Labor  with 
majorities  of  between  5,000  to  25,000.  Such  figures  have 
become  relatively  stable.  No  Conservative  candidate  could 
hope  to  overturn  them,  and  the  Liberals  have  long  since 
given  them  up.  Among  the  remainder,  outside  those  that 
are  always  Conservative,  the  steadily  increasing  spread  of 
industrialism  and  the  multiplying  settlements  of  workers 
on  the  new  housing  estates  had  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Any  informed  reckoner  would  have  asked  how  it  was 
possible  for  a  large  anti-Labor  majority  to  be  obtained. 

Under  Lord  Woolton's  management  the  Tory  organiza- 


tion had  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  Labor  Central 
Office  had  to  follow  suit,  for  the  victory  of  1945  had 
tempted  many  of  the  locals  into  slackness.  It  was  obvious 
that  Labor's  main  danger  lay  in  absenteeism.  Getting  out 
the  vote  was  a  vital  matter.  The  results  showed  that  hard 
work  on  both  sides  had  been  remarkably  successful.  There 
were  some  districts  that  turned  out  not  much  below  90 
percent  of  the  qualified  voters.  Over  the  whole  country 
the  figure  was  well  over  80  percent. 

In  this  election  the  fate  of  the  long-dwindling  Liberal 
Party  was  sealed.  A  determined  effort  in  1950  had  brought 
out  more  than  400  candidates  with  the  pitiable  result  of  9 
elected  and  the  forfeit  of  deposits  by  a  large  number.  A 
sum  of  £150  is  furnished  by  each  candidate  on  nomina- 
tion day,  to  be  confiscated  when  he  polls  less  than  one 
fifth  of  the  total  vote.  The  intention,  of  course,  is  to  dis- 
courage frivolous  or  sectarian  ventures,  and  the  device  is 
often  objected  to.  Liberals  willing  to  risk  the  loss  and 
otherwise  to  pay  out  are,  naturally,  not  easy  to  find.  Hardly 
more  than  100  were  in  the  field  this  time.  The  forfeitures 
were  numerous  and  6  only  were  returned,  Lloyd  George's 
daughter,  Lady  Megan,  being  defeated  after  a  parliamen- 
tary career  of  twenty-one  years.  On  the  basis  of  the  last 
figures,  the  total  Liberal  vote  was  not  far  short  of  3,000,000. 
It  was  earnestly  wooed  by  Mr.  Churchill,  as  well  as  by 
several  Labor  leaders.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  larger  portion  of  this  remnant  of  a  once  splendid 
party  went  to  the  support  of  Churchill,  one  conspicuous 
illustration  of  the  dilemma  being  The  Manchester  Guar- 
dian's argument,  very  ably  presented,  for  the  adoption  of 
this  course. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  an  over-all  majority  of  16.  As  he  will 
be  able  usually  to  count  upon  the  Liberals,  his  margin  in 
a  full  house  should  be  not  less  than  22,  which  gives  him  a 
much  easier  position  than  Mr.  Attlee's  was.  Attendance 
has  become  obligatory,  and  late  night  sittings  are  the  rule. 
The  M.P.'s  salary  of  ,£1,000  is  undoubtedly  well  earned. 

There  can  be  no  representative  chamber  in  the  world 
that  offers  a  more  fruitful  challenge  to  interpretation  than 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  first  by  reason  of  the  massed 
vote  lying  behind  its  membership.  The  British  electorate 
is  roughly  35,000,000  in  a  population  of  50,000,000.  The 
total  Labor  poll  was  roughly  13,900,000,  the  Conservative 
about  250,000  less.  Add  700,000  for  the  Liberal,  and  the 
anti-Labor  majority  is  something  under  500,000.  That  is 
to  say,  we  have  an  adult  national  community  at  present 
almost  equally  divided. 


A 


FIRST   INFERENCE   TO   BE   DRAWN    FROM   THIS   SURPRISING 

picture  is  that  a  national  poll  today  is  not  yielding  results 
of  the  kind  that  both  America  and  Britain  seemed  to  have 
established  during  the  1920's  and  1930's.  In  the  United 
States  every  election  from  Harding  to  Roosevelt  appeared 
to  prove  that  a  great  electorate  moves  en  masse,  and  al- 
ways against  some  policy  or  leader.  Similarly,  in  Britain 
we  had  1924  (when  Labor  under  Ramsay  MacDonald  was 
dismissed)  and  then  1931  and  1935  when  the  Opposition 
parties  were  again  overwhelmed.  Our  experience  was  that 
whenever  an  election  was  deemed  to  be  critical  in  relation 
to  the  country's  solvency  or  security,  the  response  was  a 
thumping  Conservative  victory.  In  other  words,  the  peo- 
ple decided  for  the  status  quo.  They  were  essentially 
bourgeois  and  still  imperialist. 

The    Labor    success    six    years    ago,    with    its    decisive 
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soldiers'  vote,  went  far  to 
discredit  this  theory.  The 
party  had  become  all-power- 
ful in  Parliament,  but  its 
representation  was  delusive, 
the  total  poll  being  less  than 
the  combined  votes  of  Liber- 
als and  Conservatives.  It  was 
accordingly  still  arguable 
that  in  the  event  of  a  coun- 
try-in-danger  crisis,  the  old 
instincts  and  traditions 
would  reassert  themselves, 
while  a  dynamic  leader,  such 
as  Winston  Churchill,  could 
hope  to  sweep  the  country. 
Indeed,  did  not  the  philo- 
sophic eye  of  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell see  that  very  thing  hap- 
pening in  October?  Well, 
Britain  is  certainly  in  peril, 
and  during  the  past  year  her 
prestige  in  Asia  and  Africa 
has  suffered  damage  on  a 
scale  that  cannot  at  present 
be  estimated.  A  generation 
ago  the  blows  of  Persia  and 
Egypt  would  have  destroyed 
the  government  almost  over- 
night, or  would  have  turned 
an  electoral  defeat  into  a 
rout.  The  new  electorate,  we 
must  recognize,  is  not  moved 
by  any  anxiety  over  British 
prestige.  This  indisputable 
fact  is  sufficient  in  itself  to 
made  nonsense  of  the  con- 
tinued reproaches  cast  upon  British  imperialization.  An 
age  was  ended  in  1947,  with  the  independence  of  India 
and  Burma. 

If,  then,  there  is  no  longer  any  winning  force  for  the 
Conservatives  in  the  imperial  idea  and  its  adjuncts,  what 
are  we  to  say  about  issues  and  their  bearing  on  the  mass 
vote?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Conservative  cam- 
paign managers  gave  great  weight  in  their  calculations 
to  the  widespread  and,  as  it  seemed,  steadily  increasing 
complaints  against  the  Labor  Government.  The  griev- 
ances were  of  many  kinds,  and  after  the  last  election  they 
were  often  violently  expressed.  Shortages  of  food  and 
fuel  were  not  being  overcome.  The  defects  of  British 
railways  made  talk  everywhere.  Every  family  in  need  of 
house  room  was  said  to  be  sick  of  delays  and  of  the  count- 
less restrictions  on  building.  The  difficulties  of  overtime 
were  hard  upon  an  increasing  number  of  men  in  trans- 
port and  many  other  trades.  Above  all,  there  was  the 
soaring  cost  of  living.  Wages  might  be  going  up  (they 
undoubtedly  were),  but  prices  were  still  ahead  and  house- 
wives were  perpetually  harassed  by  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing ends  meet.  Grievances  must  influence  votes:  how,  it 
was  asked,  could  Conservative  candidates  fail  to  reap  a 
harvest  ?  And  was  it  not  virtually  certain  that  the  middle 
or  fluid  voter,  by  whom  in  his  thousands  the  fate  of  par- 
ties is  determined,  had  changed  sides  since  1945? 

At  this  point  I  may  record  the  substance  of  a  little  talk 
that  I  enjoyed  on  the  eve  of  the  vote  with  our  village 
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Illingworth,   copyright  by  Punch,   1951 
WINSTON  TO  THE  DARK  TOWER  CAME'' 

baker.  He  is  to  be  found  in  a  poky  little  bakehouse 
close  to  the  fourteenth  century  church.  He  is  of  the  pure 
Saxon  type,  and  has  neglected  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Medical  Service  for  a  badly  needed  upper  denture.  His 
forebears,  I  feel  sure,  were  baking  bread  in  the  parish  300 
years  ago  when  John  Hampden,  from  his  house  over  the 
hill,  next  door  to  Chequers,  the  Prime  Minister's  Sunday 
retreat,  hurled  his  bolt  at  the  head  of  Charles  the  First. 
And  this  is  what  he  told  me,  in  the  quaint  speech  of 
Bucks  County: 


ALL  ARE  CONSERVATIVES  ABOUT  HERE,  BUT  THAT 
doesn't  matter  much  nowadays.  We  are  working  people, 
and  there  are  far  more  of  our  kind  than  of  the  others. 
Look  at  them  in  these  days.  See  the  sort  of  clothes  they 
wear.  When  I  was  a  lad  we  had  one  suit — for  Sunday.  We 
wore  hobnailed  boots  when  we  went  to  sing  in  the  choir. 
In  these  villages  there  were  many  families  who  could 
not  pay  for  their  bread,  week  after  week.  They  would 
sometimes  offer  you  a  sack  of  potatoes  instead  of  money. 
Today  you  won't  find  a  house  that  owes  as  much  as 
two  shillings,  and  all  the  other  tradesmen  will  say  the 
same.  The  people  have  their  insurance  and  pensions  and 
the  doctor.  How  do  you  think  the  lot  of  'em  are  going  to 
vote?  The  women?  They  will  follow  their  men.  The 
man  brings  home  the  money.  It  used  to  be  about  twelve 
shillings  a  week.  How  much  is  it  now?  Nearly  pounds 
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instead  of  shillings.    Well,  I  ask  you." 

Or,  as  they  say  in  the  USA,  you  don't  shoot  Santa  Glaus! 
This  little  village  colloquy,  of  course,  puts  things  too 
simply;  it  does  not  contain  nearly  the  whole  story.  But 
who  would  care  to  say  that  it  does  not  go  a  good  way 
toward  explaining  the  narrowness  of  Churchill's  vic- 
tory? Grievances  against  a  Labor  Government  do  not 
produce  rebellion  among  the  wage  earners.  We  now 
know  that  the  manual  worker  and  his  wife,  faced  with 
this  year's  ballot,  found  they  could  not  vote  for  the  Tory. 
And  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  infer  that  in  the  mass  they 
are  convinced  that  a  Labor  Government  is  better  for  the 
Welfare  State  as  well  as  for  the  cause  of  peace.  It  is  prob- 
able that  British  citizens  in  general  were  not  influenced 
by  the  old  charge  of  warmongering  against  Churchill. 
They  would  ask:  Is  it  likely  that  this  famous  old  man 
would  imperil  his  place  in  history  by  any  policy  or  action 
in  the  direction  of  another  war  ?  And  yet  at  the  same  time 
there  are  many  Conservatives  who  believe  that  the  majority 
would  have  been  larger  if  Anthony  Eden  had  been  in 
command  of  the  party. 


L 


JET  ME  NOW  TRY  TO  STATE  IN  THE  BRIEFEST  TERMS  SOME  OF 

the  points  that  appear  to  stand  out  among  the  results: 

1.  The  two  last  elections  have  proved  that  the  limits  of 
the  parties  are  well  defined,  the  total  votes  having  reached 
a  marked  degree  of  fixity.    Labor  can  count  upon  its  14,- 
000,000,  that  is  close  upon  50  percent  of  the  electorate, 
and  this  figure  so  far  has  not  been  affected  by  the  influx 
of  new  voters,  the  young  people  now  voting  for  the  first 
time.    Rebels  on  the  Labor  side  make  no  showing  on  poll- 
ing day.    The  few  Communist  candidates  do  not  count  in 
any  constituency.     The  party  machine  is  in  command. 
The  lone  wolf  who  used  to  be  happy  and  active  as  an 
Anarchist-Socialist  has  vanished  from  the  electoral  scene. 

2.  The  divisions  of  the  country,  at  present  almost  equal 
numerically,  make  a  partition  on  class  lines  that  is  far 
plainer  today  than  it  was  when  the  Liberal  Party  held  the 
allegiance  of  the  wage  earners  in  great  numbers.    Since 
the  trade  unions  are  the  solid  basis  of  political  Labor,  the 
industrial  districts  offer  little  scope  for  change.    York- 
shire, for  instance,  is  illuminating  in  this  connection.   Con- 
servatives contended  that  the  steel  workers  were  in  the 
main  against  nationalization,  but  the  votes  did  not  bear 
them  out.   The  Yorkshire  "wool  towns  are  among  the  first 
in  the  country  to  yield  unemployment  figures  under  a 
shortage  of  raw  material;  but  Labor  candidates  are  not 
made  anxious  thereby.     Moreover,  the  industrialization 
of  the  South  and  the  Southern  Midlands  is  a  continuous 
process.     The  redistribution  of  labor  by  means  of  the 
armament  centers  and  the  planned  new  towns  is  a  move- 
ment tending  to  the  building  up  of  fresh  constituencies  in 
which,  presumably,  the  conservative  middle  classes  may  be 
fighting  a  rear-guard  action. 

3.  The  question  of  the  lower  middles  (mainly  the  low- 
salary  earners),  commonly  regarded  as  a  reservoir  of  float- 
ing voters,  would  seem  to  have  been  left  by  the  October 
poll  pretty  much  where  it  was.    If  these  people  in  the 
mass  had  turned  against  Labor,  Mr.  Churchill's  majority 
might  well  have  reached  the  figure  that  at  Westminster  is 
accepted  as  a  sound  basis  of  security.    There  is  one  impor- 
tant economic  circumstance  to  be  borne  in  mind  here. 
Large  sections  of  what  we  used  to  call  the  white-collar 


class  are  more  in  need  of  the  social  services  than  are  the 
well-paid  wage  earners.  We  cannot  tell  how  far  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  influenced  them  in  the  polling 
booth.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  of  less  import  in  the  years 
ahead. 

4.  The  general  result  is  pleasing  to  Aneurin  Bevan  and 
his  associates.    They  were  fully  expecting  the  defeat  of 
their  party.    Their  wish  was  for  a  small  Conservative 
majority,  with  Labor  powerful  in  opposition.    They  be- 
lieve that  the  new  situation  provides  a  favorable  opening 
for  their  attack,  and  they  are  convinced  that,  by  reason 
of  both  the  economic  crisis  and  the  international  prospect, 
the  country  is  moving  toward  a  demand  for  left-wing 
leadership — in    other    words,    the    day    of    decision    for 
Aneurin  Bevan  himself. 

5.  The  election  campaign  provided  Mr.  Attlee  with  an 
unlooked-for  opportunity  of  which  he  took  full  advan- 
tage. The  Labor  party  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  charac- 
ter and  ability  he  displayed  in  directing  the  government, 
and  for  his  coolness  during  the  continuous  tension  of  his 
short  second  term.  His  followers,  however,  had  little  knowl- 
edge of  his  resources  as  a  campaigner  in  the  field.  Hardly 
any  of  them,  we  may  guess,  had  thought  of  him  as 
attempting  to  "do  a  Truman."    His  tour  of  the  country 
was  a  success.  He  spoke  effectively  and  with  ease  to  large 
and   respectful   audiences.     Nevertheless,   we  may   well 
doubt  whether  this  arduous  enterprise  was  necessary  or 
productive.    Sixty-five  years  ago,  when  Matthew  Arnold 
paid  his  second  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  had  come  again  to  lecture.    "Oh  no,"  said 
he  in  his  airy  fashion,  "merely  to  confirm  the  Churches" 
like  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Attlee,  we  may  say,  was  in  like  case. 
It  is  indeed  arguable  whether  the  personal  efforts  of  Attlee 
and  Churchill,  and  even  the  party  broadcasts  (no  more 
than  a  dozen  in  all),  made  any  great  difference  to  the 
national  result — except,  perhaps,  in  the  size  of  the  turn- 
out.   Observers  complained  of  apathy  at  the  start.    As 
the  campaign  went  on  the  evidence  was  all  the  other  way. 
The  characteristic  of  this  election  was  its  seriousness.  The 
multitude  seemed  to  be  making  up  its  mind.     But  I 
should  say  that,  overwhelmingly,  the  party  alignment  was 
settled  well  in  advance  of  the  day. 

6.  The  new  Prime  Minister  addressed  himself  to  his 
tremendous  task  in  the  manner  that  was  expected  of  him. 
In  the  campaign,  Mr.  Churchill  was  good-humored  and 
restrained.    In  view  of  former  mistakes  at  the  microphone, 
he  was  wise  in  delivering  only  one  election  broadcast. 
There  were  some  surprises  in  the  Cabinet  appointments. 
The  names  as  a  whole  appeared  to  advertise  the  fact  that 
the  Conservatives,  like  their  opponents,  are  not  too  well 
provided  with  men  of  known  eminence  for  the  greater 
offices.  And  Mr.  Churchill,  the  aristocrat  and  traditionalist, 
fell  into  the  mistake  of  choosing  too  many  peers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  fighting  services.    It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is 
disposed  to  welcome  a  fair  proportion  of  the  able  younger 
members  of  his  party. 

THE  CHURCHILL  GOVERNMENT  CONFRONTS  A  TERRIFIC 
task.  At  no  time  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  the  world 
borne  a  more  ominous  look,  and  for  Britain  the  economic 
crisis  is  profoundly  disturbing.  The  first  call  upon  Win- 
ston Churchill  will  be  for  firmness  and  grasp  in  adminis- 
tration, and  for  courage  and  candor  in  dealing  with  the 
British  people. 
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He  Fought  Yellow  Fever... 

and  Won  a  Nobel  Prize 


The  intimate  story  of  a  modern  Nimrod  who,  with  his  laboratory  instruments 
and  undaunted  courage,  tracked  down  and  conquered  the  yellow  fever  virus. 

HILLIER  KRIEGHBAUM 


HIS  ENTHUSIASM  WAS  AS  INTENSE  AS  A  YOUNGSTER 
talking  about  his  first  love  affair.  Actually,  he  was 
a  52-year-old  scientist  discussing  his  search  for  a  yellow 
fever  vaccine  which  brings  him  this  year's  Nobel  Prize 
for  medicine  on  December  10. 

Sitting  in  his  fifth  floor  office  overlooking  the  East 
River  and  Long  Island,  Dr.  Max  Theiler  recited  a  dra- 
matic story  of  man's  recent  battle  against  the  "yellow 
jack"  which  earlier  brought  undying  fame  to  Dr.  Walter 
Reed  and  his  associates. 

"We  were  lucky  indeed,"  Dr.  Theiler  said  modestly.  "Of 
course,  we  worked  hard,  but  more  than  that,  we  had  a 
lot  of  luck.  We  might  have  gone  wrong  any  number 
of  times  before  we  found  17-D.  That's  the  technical  name 
for  the  vaccine,  you  know.  But  if  we  had  not  found  it, 
I  am  sure  that  some  other  scientist  would  have  found  a 
vaccine  to  control  yellow  fever." 

As  Dr.  Theiler  told  his  story,  he  insisted  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  pick  a  series 
of  correct  forks  in  the  road  when  their  experiments  offered 
alternatives.  As  a  result  of  this  good  fortune,  research 
workers  at  the  International  Health  Division  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  of  New  York  discovered  an  effective 
vaccine  against  yellow  fever  in  1937  and  anounced  it  to 
the  world  the  following  year  after  it  had  been  tested  for 
human  use  in  Brazil. 

This  vaccine  has  been  used  to  innoculate  an  estimated 
50,000,000  people.  No  accurate  figure  is  known.  Included 
in  the  group  were  28,000,000  doses  given  to  protect  Allied 
troops  and  others  during  World  War  II. 

Dr.  Theiler  explained,  "The  gift  of  the  vaccine,  we  like 
to  say,  was  in  fact  a  Foundation  contribution  to  the  war 
effort." 

A  slim,  five-foot-two-inch  man,  Dr.  Theiler  shows  his 
intense  interest  in  his  work  by  the  changes  in  his  mobile 
face  and  the  gestures  of  his  expressive  hands  when  he 
talks  about  his  favorite  subject,  yellow  fever.  Long 
fingers  like  his  are  associated  traditionally  with  the  artist, 
the  surgeon — or  the  research  expert.  He  has  been  de- 
scribed by  some  as  a  "shy"  and  "introverted"  person,  but 
this  does  not  apply  when  he  is  discussing  his  colleagues' 
or  his  own  experiments. 


— By  an  associate  professor  of  journalism  at  New 
"York  University,  who  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  The  Survey. 


Even  his  office  expresses  his  devotion  to  research.  A 
desk  was  pushed  over  into  one  corner  of  the  room,  almost 
as  if  he  used  that  alcove  only  for  recording  his  findings. 
One  wall  was  filled  with  inclosed  bookcases,  filled  in  the 
main  with  volumes  on  yellow  fever.  But  the  central  part 
of  the  room  had  a  professional  looking  laboratory  table 
and  beyond,  in  an  adjoining  room,  was  an  even  more 
elaborate  laboratory. 

That  Dr.  Theiler  became  interested  in  yellow  fever  in 
the  first  place  arose  from  an  unusual  series  of  circum- 
stances which  certainly  would  not  happen  often  in  a 
generation. 


OON  OF  SIR  ARNOLD  THEILER,  WIDELY  KNOWN  VETERI- 
narian  of  South  Africa,  this  1951  Nobel  Prize  winner  went 
to  England  to  study  and  obtained  his  medical  degree  in 
1922,  then  enrolled  for  special  courses  at  the  London  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine.  He  thought  he  could  apply  what  he 
learned  there  when  he  returned  to  South  Africa  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  truly  a  tropical  country.  Fate  was 
to  deal  other  cards,  however. 

Dr.  Theiler  did  exceptionally  well,  because  for  the  first 
time  he  became  excited  about  medicine.  Up  to  then,  he 
had  been  a  dutiful  student,  but  not  much  more.  Now  he 
was  inspired  because,  as  he  put  it,  "the  teachers  were 
making  science,  not  just  talking  about  it."  By  a  happy 
turn  of  chance,  Dr.  Oscar  Teague,  an  American,  was  in 
Dr.  Theiler's  class. 

"He  was  a  most  unusual  person,"  Dr.  Theiler  recalled. 
"His  idea  of  a  vacation  was  going  to  Europe  to  study." 

Although  the  South  African  student  did  not  know  it 
until  much  later,  Dr.  Teague,  who  lived  in  the  American 
South,  had  been  asked  by  Harvard's  medical  directors  to 
keep  his  eyes  open  for  a  bright  young  man  who  could  be 
persuaded  to  come  to  the  United  States.  Before  the  spe- 
cial course  was  completed,  Dr.  Theiler  had  been  offered  a 
job  at  Harvard  as  a  bacteriologist.  Curious  about  the 
United  States,  he  accepted.  He  planned  to  stay  a  year  or 
so  and  then  return  to  South  Africa.  Although  he  settled 
in  this  country,  he  remains  a  citizen  of  South  Africa. 

"Unfortunately,  I  never  saw  Dr.  Teague  again  after  we 
left  London,"  the  Nobel  Prize  winner  reminisced  with  a 
touch  of  sadness  in  his  voice.  "We  arranged  to  meet  in 
New  York  City  later  but,  tragically,  Dr.  Teague  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  while  driving  North." 

Once  established  in  the  department  of  tropical  medi- 
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cine  at  Harvard,  Dr.  Theiler  was  assigned  to  check  the 
work  of  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi,  who  thought — erronesously, 
as  it  was  proved  later — that  he  had  found  the  cause  of 
yellow  fever.  Thus,  his  interest  in  the  disease  was  ex- 
tended by  this  push  through  the  back  door,  as  it  were. 

During  the  late  1920's,  doctor-scientists  with  the  West 
Africa  Yellow  Fever  Commission  discovered  that  it  was 
possible  to  infect  the  rhesus  monkey  with  yellow  fever. 
Also,  it  was  found  that  a  virus,  a  small  substance  that 
could  not  be  seen  by  the  usual  microscope,  and  that  could 
be  detected  only  by  being  filtered  out,  was  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  vista  of 
research  in  laboratories  became  a  possibility,  instead  of 
work  in  far-away 
jungle  places  where 
yellow  fever  was  ram- 
pant. Harvard  sent  a 
doctor  to  Dakar  on  the 
French  African  coast 
to  confirm  the  an- 
nouncement. Then  Dr. 
Theiler  was  given  the 
task  of  checking  it  in 
the  laboratory. 

In  his  search  for  an 
inexpensive  animal  for 
experiments,  he  inocu- 
lated yellow  fever 
virus  from  monkey? 
into  the  brains  of 
white  mice,  which 
were  cheap  and  cer- 
tainly were  available. 
If  he  was  successful, 
he  would  have  an  in- 
expensive way  for  test- 
ing the  disease.  But 
strange  things  hap- 
pened. The  mice  came 
down,  not  with  yellow 
fever  symptoms,  but 
with  encephalitis. 
Could  it  be,  Dr. 
Theiler  and  his  Har- 
vard associates  speculated,  that  the  yellow  fever  virus 
strain  was  not  pure  and  that,  since  they  had  injected  the 
mice's  brains,  the  animals  were  made  sick  by  an  encephali- 
tis impurity  rather  than  the  desired  disease  virus? 

The  Harvard  laboratory  workers,  however,  kept  right 
on  .working  with  mice  and  each  time  the  animals  came 
down  with  encephalitis.  Then,  to  check  whether  it  was 
yellow  fever  after  all,  Dr.  Theiler  injected  a  monkey 
with  the  strain  he  had  been  using  on  mice.  And  the 
monkey  had  yellow  fever.  So  what  appeared  to  be 
encephalitis  in  the  mice  actually  was  yellow  fever.  A 
cheap  substitute  had  been  found  for  the  monkeys,  which 
Dr.  Theiler  recalled,  cost  $8  apiece  at  the  time  of  these 
experiments. 

With  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  Dr.  Theiler  added,  "I  am 
glad  I  didn't  throw  those  mice  away  because  they  de- 
veloped encephalitis.  You  know,  I  might  have  done  just 
that.  It  certainly  wasn't  what  I  expected." 

Then  the  Harvard  experimenters  took  another  tack  in 
the  trip  into  the  unknown  sea  of  research.  What  would 
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happen,  they  asked  themselves,  if  the  virus,  which  became 
more  and  more  virulent  when  passed  from  mouse  to 
mouse,  were  injected  into  monkeys  again  after  a  long 
chain  of  mouse  transfers? 

Dr.  Theiler  inoculated  one  monkey  after  the  yellow 
fever  virus  strain  had  gone  through  three  mouse  experi- 
ments. The  monkey  died  on  the  fifth  day.  Nothing  hope- 
ful in  this.  Then  he  injected  a  monkey  with  a  virus  that 
had  passed  through  29  mice.  That  monkey  came  down 
with  yellow  fever  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  and  then 
recovered.  Three  weeks  later  it  was  immune  to  the 
original,  highly  virulent  strain.  The  workers  wondered 
whether  this  offered  a  clue  to  the  control  of  yellow  fever. 

Just  one  monkey 
was  left  for  the  experi- 
ments. Rhesus  mon- 
keys are  among  the 
most  expensive  labo- 
ratory animals.  Dr. 
Theiler  carried  h  i  s 
virus  strain  through  a 
chain  of  42  mice  and 
then  injected  the  last 
remaining  monkey. 
He  waited  and  waited. 
The  monkey  never  did 
develop  a  fever.  In 
fact,  it  was  immune 
\vhen  exposed  to  the 
disease  later.  Thus 
with  the  last  monkey 
available  to  him  at  the 
time,  Dr.  Theiler 
demonstrated  effec- 
tively that  the  attenu- 
ated virus  in  mice 
would  protect  a  mon- 
key when  it  was  ex- 
posed later  to  what 
would  have  been  cer- 
tain death.  His  work 
was  confirmed  re- 
peatedly in  other  labo- 
ratories. After  approxi- 
mately 100  mice  in  the  experimental  chain,  the  strength 
of  the  weakened  virus  appeared  slowly  to  stabilize  so  that 
there  was  little  further  deterioration.  These  findings  ex- 
cited workers  in  yellow  fever  research  everywhere  and 
Dr.  Theiler  received  an  offer  to  join  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation's International  Health  Division,  which  had  set  con- 
trol of  yellow  fever  as  one  of  its  goals.  That  was  in  1930. 


Blackstone  Studios 
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O  ESTABLISH  THAT  VACCINES  COULD  SAVE  LIVES  OF  MONKEYS 

was  good,  but  the  ultimate  objective  was  to  protect  man. 
Some  French  scientists  read  of  Dr.  Theiler's  experiments 
and  decided  to  try  the  weakened  virus  from  the  mice  as 
a  vaccine  to  stimulate  die  production  of  antibodies  in 
human  beings.  More  than  20,000,000  were  inoculated. 
The  Americans,  however,  felt  that  this  was  still  too 
dangerous.  There  was  always  the  chance  of  a  human 
being  having  encephalitis.  It  was  a  most  infrequent  re- 
sult but  occasionally  it  did  happen. 
At  his  new  headquarters  with  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
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dation,  Dr.  Theiler  sought  to  project  his  work  into  the 
field  where  it  could  be  applied  to  human  beings  with 
greater  safety.  Experimenters  always  ran  a  danger  of  con- 
tracting the  disease.  Dr.  Theiler  had  yellow  fever  him- 
self in  1929  while  still  at  Harvard,  but  recovered.  Around 
the  world,  approximately  forty  scientists  working  on  this 
disease  contracted  it  and  six  members  of  the  Foundation's 
own  staff  died. 


\^  URTHER    WORK    BY    THE    LATE    DR.    WlLBUR    A.    SAWYER, 

then  head  of  Rockefeller  Foundation's  yellow  fever  labora- 
tory, and  his  associates  disclosed  that  human  beings  could 
be  immunized  if  they  were  inoculated  at  the  same  time 
with  serum  from  a  person  recovered  from  yellow  fever 
and  the  virus  modified  by  brain  to  brain  passage  in  mice. 
This  method  consisted  of  the  use  of  immune  serum  and 
virus.  Since  the  supply  of  such  serum  was  strictly  limited, 
it  was  possible  to  safeguard  research  staff  members  con- 
ducting experiments,  but  few  others.  Large  scale  protec- 
tion remained  for  the  future.  But  each  of  these  steps 
helped  complete  a  fence  which  eventually  was  to  control 
yellow  fever. 

The  resourceful  doctor  turned  to  cultivating  the  virus 
strain  in  cultures  of  living  cells  from  various  tissues.  There 
were  a  few  guideposts  for  experimenters,  but  not  many. 

As  Dr.  Theiler  described  it,  "We  tried  a  large  series  of 
tissue  cultures.  There  wasn't  much  logic  to  most  of  it. 
We  had  little  to  go  by  or  to  guide  us." 

Since  the  mice  had  had  encephalitis,  which  could  be  a 
dangerous  infection  for  human  beings,  too,  special  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  insure  that  no  vaccine  carried  the 
hidden  menace  of  that  disease.  Dr.  Theiler  decided  to  use 
chick  embryo  tissue  in  which  there  was  no  nervous  tissue. 
That,  he  concluded,  might  eliminate  the  encephalitis 
threat.  So  in  the  seventeenth  experiment's  fourth  tissue 
group,  he  developed  a  successful  vaccine — the  17-D  strain. 
His  co-workers  were,  at  first,  Dr.  Wray  Lloyd  and,  later, 
Dr.  H.  H.  Smith. 

The  17-D  strain  represented  a  great  deal  of  painstaking 
laboratory  research.  But  it  was  more  than  that.  This  is 
the  way  Dr.  Theiler  tells  it: 

"The  experiment  was  one  of  those  things  that  makes 
you  believe  in  luck.  We  got  the  correct  answer  in  the 
fourth  tissue  we  used  in  our  seventeenth  series  of  tests. 
In  this  culture,  a  sudden  modification  took  place.  The 
evidence  is  that  this  was  not  due  to  the  absence  of  nervous 
tissue  in  the  medium  we  used.  The  change  occurred  in 
only  this  one  of  the  six  series  of  cultures  containing  chick 
embryo  tissue.  Whatever  the  reason,  we  had  found  a  virus 
which  was  less  virulent  than  the  two  then  in  use  for 
human  vaccination.  Experiments  with  monkeys  showed 
that  they  could  be  made  solidly  immune  to  a  later  inocu-. 
lation  of  the  strongest  virus.  Antibodies  developed  in  their 
blood  after  injection  of  the  17-D  strain.  It  worked  the 
same  way  with  people. 

"But  the  strange  thing  is  that  despite  all  the  efforts  we 
have  made  since  1937  to  reproduce  the  experiment,  we 
never  have  been  able  to  do  it.  The  explanation  ?  I  think 
we  must  have  hit  upon  a  mutant.  That's  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent type  from  the  ordinary,  you  know.  We  might 
not  have  struck  those  special  circumstances  in  a  million 
tries." 

All  the  vaccine  that  has  been  used  to  inoculate  more 


than  50,000,000  people  has  come  from  Dr.  Theilcr's  one 
completely  successful  experiment  back  in  the  late  1930's. 
For  about  a  decade,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  made  al- 
most all  the  world's  supply  of  yellow  fever  vaccine,  but 
in  recent  years  the  task  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
various  national  public  health  services. 

"We  get  the  vaccine  that  we  use  on  our  own  staff  from 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,"  Dr.  Theiler  explained. 
"The  Foundation  is  out  of  the  manufacturing  business. 
You  couldn't  buy  the  vaccine  anywhere — even  if  you 
wanted  to." 

With  the  world  acclaiming  him  as  the  "conqueror  of 
yellow  fever,"  one  might  think  that  Dr.  Theiler  would 
relax  and  enjoy  life  witn  his  wife  and  daughter.  Enjoy  life 
he  does  but  he  has  not  relaxed  much.  He  jokingly  told 
reporters  that  he  would  take  some  of  the  Nobel  Prize  to 
buy  a  case  of  Scotch  and  tickets  to  see  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers,  his  favorite  baseball  team.  But  he  still  catches 
the  7:42  A.M.  commuters'  train  from-  Hastings-on-the- 
Hudson  to  New  York  City,  as  he  has  done  for  years. 

He  likes  to  go  to  bed  around  9  P.M.  and  get  up  between 
4  and  5  A.M.  to  study  and  to  read  at  his  home  before  going 
to  the  city.  He  said  that  his  mind  is  fresher  then  and 
the  interruptions  are  fewer.  During  these  early  morning 
hours,  he  frequently  works  over  complicated  medical  and 
scientific  reports.  Recently,  however,  he  spent  his  morn- 
ing reading  about  Sweden  to  prepare  for  his  trip  there 
to  receive  from  King  Gustav  VI  the  approximately  $32,350 
in  Nobel  Prize  money. 

He  laughingly  complained  that  his  12-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  already  has  her  doubts  about  the  9  P.M.  bed- 
time and  he  fears  that  his  routine  of  years  soon  may  be 
upset. 

While  public  health  authorities  tried  to  tie  down  the 
loose  ends  of  yellow  fever  control  during  recent  years  as 
a  result  of  Dr.  Theiler's  contributions,  the  versatile  virus 
kept  popping  up  in  unexpected  places.    Exceptions  have 
been  uncovered  in  the  man-mosquito-man  cycle  which 
formed  the  basis  for  Dr.  Walter 
Reed's   anti-mosquito  sanitation 
measures  and  made  possible  the 
construction     of     the     Panama 
Canal.    Jungle  yellow  fever  ap- 
parently may  thrive  despite  the 
absence  of  mosquitoes.    Founda- 
tion   workers    in    Africa    and 
South  America  discovered  seven- 
teen previously  unknown  viruses 
against    which    the    17-D   virus 
strain   vaccination   does   not   af- 
ford   protection.     Man's    battle 
against  elusive  disease  assumes  ever-varying  forms. 

And  what  of  the  future?  Dr.  Theiler  is  no  pessimist. 
He  points  out  that  the  physician  of  a  generation  ago  who 
could  come  back  to  practice  today  would  have  to  learn 
his  trade  anew,  acquiring  the  new  knowledge  of  viruses 
and  antibiotics.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  re- 
search workers  have  turned  up  all  the  secrets  that  nature 
will  yield.  The  Nobel  Prize  winner  refused  to  speculate 
on  what  the  next  big  discovery  in  medicine  might  be,  but 
he  said  that  almost  certainly  it  would  be  in  the  general 
field  of  biochemistry  applied  to  the  relief  of  human  suf- 
fering. 
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JOHN  A.  FITCH 


LAST  MONTH  ABOUT  600  DELEGATES,  ASSEMBLED  IN  THE 
ballroom  of  the  Commodore  Hotel  in  New  York 
City,  elected  Philip  Murray  for  the  twelfth  consecutive 
year  to  the  presidency  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations. Thus  they  made  certain  that  three  coal 
miners  would  continue  to  lead  the  great  mass  of  trade 
union  members  in  the  United  States;  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  had  re-elected  William  Green  as  their 
president  in  September,  and  John  L.  Lewis  continues  to 
head  the  union  of  which  Murray  and  Green  were  formerly 
officers,  the  largest  of  the  independents,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

Unanimity  in  preferring  coal  miners  as  leaders  does  not, 
however,  constitute  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  agree  on 
everything  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact  delegates  to  the  two 
great  federation  conventions  held  this  fall  did  manifest 
a  high  degree  of  similarity  of  opinion  on  a  number  of 
major  issues,  but  on  other  questions  their  respective  atti- 
tudes ranged  from  different  approaches  toward  similar 
goals  to  flat  and  absolute  contrariety  of  view.  Thus,  the 
AFL  is  opposed  to  the  projected  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
and  the  CIO  is  for  it.  The  AFL  under  the  leadership 
of  Baptist  William  Green  wants  federal  funds  available 
for  pupils  of  parochial  schools.  In  the  CIO,  Roman  Catho- 
lic Philip  Murray  defended  a  resolution  attacked  by  some 
of  the  delegates  as  involving  discrimination  against  schools 
conducted  under  religious  sponsorship.  The  AFL  made 
pronouncements  mildly  critical  of  government  stabiliza- 
tion policies.  The  CIO  attacked  the  same  policies  in 
terms  of  defiance. 

The  major  issues  in  both  conventions  were  the  same: 
foreign  affairs,  stabilization  of  wages  and  prices,  political 
action,  legislation,  unity  in  the  labor  movement.  On  all 
these  but  the  last,  convention  action  was  expressed  in  dif- 
ferent words  but  the  objectives  sought  were  similar.  On 
the  subject  of  unity  the  words  were  similar  and  the  objec- 
tives were  different.  This  report  will  attempt  to  deal, 
briefly,  with  these  major  issues. 

Foreign  Affairs:  Both  federations  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  world  affairs  and  are  manifesting  that  con- 
cern in  an  emphatic  manner.  Both  have  representatives 
abroad— ambassadors  to  the  labor  movements  of  other 
countries.  Both  are  aiding  delegations  from  countries  all 
over  the  world  to  come  here  to  study  American  industries 
and  American  trade  unionism.  Thirteen  labor  men,  repre- 
senting as  many  countries,  together  with  five  AFL  repre- 
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sentatives  stationed  abroad  addressed  the  AFL  convention. 
In  the  CIO  convention,  the  secretary,  James  B.  Carey,  an- 
nounced that  over  a  hundred  registered  foreign  delegates 
were  in  attendance.  The  AFL  convention  heard  an 
address  by  Paul  Finet,  first  president  of  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions,  and  J.  H.  Olden- 
broek,  general  secretary  of  the  same  organization,  spoke 
to  the  CIO  delegates. 

Reports  made  to  both  conventions  and  approved  by  the 
delegates  supported  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  government  in  its  efforts  to  promote  and  preserve  a 
free  world.  Both  endorsed  the  Marshall  Plan  and  cited 
evidences  of  its  effective  contributions  to  the  restoration  of 
a  sound  economy  in  Western  Europe.  In  both  conven- 
tions, however,  it  was  asserted  that  its  benefits  had  not 
percolated  down  to  the  masses  of  the  people  to  the  degree 
required  by  the  dictates  of  justice  and  common  sense. 
Said  Jacob  Potofsky  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  to  the  CIO  convention,  "We  were  the  first  to 
support  the  Marshall  Plan  .  .  .  [but]  we  have  often  been 
critical  .  .  .  because  of  our  desire  to  have  the  help  that 
comes  from  our  great  country  go  down  to  the  masses  of 
the  people."  And  Irving  Brown,  European  representative 
of  the  AFL,  while  pointing  out  that  the  "success  [of  the 
Marshall  Plan]  has  prevented  France  and  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope from  disappearing  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,"  told 
his  convention  that  some  criticism  is  justified.  "Economic 
progress  in  Europe,"  he  said,  "has  been  good  . .  .  [but]  it  is 
not  good  enough.  The  standard  of  living  of  the  workers 
is  still  low,"  and  inequality  between  classes  is  "enormous." 

What  then  should  be  done?  In  the  words  of  CIO 
Potofsky,  "Economic  aid  must  be  given  [the  people  of 
Europe]  in  increasing  the  standard  of  living,  better  hous- 
ing, and  land  reform  for  those  who  are  sorely  in  need 
of  it.  Our  administrators  .  .  .  must  be  bold,  yes,  even  if 
it  encroaches  on  the  sovereignty  of  other  nations,  to  advise 
other  governments  of  their  problems  and  of  these  objec- 
tives." AFL  Brown,  however,  warned  of  the  dangers  of 
an  overaggressive  policy.  "Americans  can  help,  can  assist, 
can  suggest;  but  each  nation  has  its  own  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  forces  which  must  grapple  with  their 
own  internal  problems  and  reach  their  own  solutions  with- 
in the  evolution  of  their  own  society." 
.  Much  was  said  in  both  conventions  of  the  International 
Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  as  a  force  for  peace 
and  economic  advance.  Victor  Reuther,  recently  back 
from  a  tour  of  Europe,  said  to  the  CIO  convention: 
"There  is  no  substitute  for  a  trade  union  movement  that 
can  move  in  and  protect  its  own  interests.  .  .  .  The  call 
has  been  sent  out  to  the  ICFTU,  and  as  free  trade 
unionists  who  would  much  rather  we  solve  these  .  .  . 
problems  by  winning  economic  and  political  victories 
rather  .  .  .  than  on  the  battlefield,  we  must  rally  our  re- 
sources .  .  .  whatever  is  required  to  match  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  .  .  . 
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Wage  Stabilization:  Both  conventions  heard  principal 
agents  of  government  speak  on  wage  and  price  stabiliza- 
tion. Nathan  Feinsinger,  chairman  of  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board,  and  Eric  Johnston,  Economic  Stabilization  Ad- 
ministrator, came  to  the  conventions  with  warnings  about 
the  necessity  of  a  ceiling — even  though  a  flexible  one — on 
wages. 

Michael  Di  Salle,  director  of  Price  Stabilization,  spoke  to 
the  CIO  with  greater  bluntness.  Labor,  he  said  cannot 
participate  in  a  race  "in  which  wages  and  prices  lead  the 
nation  down  the  road  to  economic  destruction.  .  .  .  Labor 
must  temper  its  demands  according  to  the  economic 
necessities  of  the  day."  He  cited  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  Consumers  Price  Index  to  show  that  while  prices 
rose  rapidly  "after  Korea,"  they  had  advanced  only  one 
and  one-half  percent  between  February  15,  1951,  when 
price  ceilings  "began  to  be  felt,"  and  September  15— the 
latest  date  for  which  figures  were  available. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Tobin,  however,  was  concerned  about 
workers  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  These — who,  he 
said,  number  over  20,000,000  and  constitute  45  percent  of 
the  wage  earners — have  not  had  wage  increases  com- 
mensurate with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  They  have 
suffered  a  loss  in  real  wages  between  January  1950  and 
June  1951,  the  implications  of  which,  he  felt,  are  too  seri- 
ous to  be  overlooked.  "Even  when  an  increase  in  pur- 
chasing power  increases  the  inflationary  pressure,"  the 
secretary  said,  "we  cannot  afford  the  kind  of  economic 
distortion  that  comes  when  one  segment  of  our  labor 
force  drops  behind  the  rest." 

The  two  conventions  considered  wage  stabilization  and 
the  Defense  Production  Act  and  recorded  their  not  en- 
tirely dissimilar  reactions  in  strikingly  different  terms. 
The  Committee  on  Legislation  of  the  AFL  reported  to  the 
convention  that  the  Defense  Production  Act  is  "grossly 
deficient"  and  in  sober  language  called  on  Congress  to 
repeal  the  Capehart,  Herlong,  and  Butler-Hope  amend- 
ments. The  convention  adopted  the  report  without  de- 
bate. A  little  later,  also  without  debate,  a  report  on  wage 
stabilization  was  adopted  which  stated  that  "the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  accepted  wage  stabilization  for 
the  present  period  of  emergency  . . .  even  though  it  is  clear 
that  the  key  to  an  effective  program  of  inflation  control 
lies  elsewhere  than  in  the  device  of  wage  restraint."  The' 
report  called  for  the  taking  of  some  important  steps  if 
"gross  injustice  ...  is  to  be  avoided."  Among  these  are 
"free  adjustment  of  substandard  wage  rates,"  a  policy 
allowing  "negotiation  of  increases  in  wages  in  recognition 
of  increased  productivity,"  and  removal  from  controls  of 
"non-inflationary"  pension  and  welfare  plans. 

In  contrast,  the  CIO  responded  in  a  defiant  mood.  "We 
reject,"  they  said,  "any  system  of  control  which  places  the 
burden  of  sacrifice  solely  on  the  workers  of  this  country. 
Instead  of  an  effective  and  well  rounded  program  for 
stabilizing  the  national  economy  we  have  only  wage  sta- 
bilization. Collective  bargaining  agreements  ...  are  tam- 
pered with,  benefits  are  nibbled  away.  .  .  .  Permission  for 
workers  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  increased  productivity 
is  being  withheld  while  employers  arrogate  all  of  these 
benefits  to  themselves.  Workers  in  industries  exempt 
from  price  control  continue  under  wage  controls,  while 
their  employers  indulge  in  an  endless  stream  of  price  in- 
creases. .  .  .  We  wish  to  make  clear  that  we  shall  never 
submit  to  discriminatory  wage  freezes  or  unfair  policies 
o£  any  other  kind  which  will  threaten  the  standard  of  liv- 


ing and  the  hard-won  collective  bargaining  advances  of 
free  American  labor  .  .  ." 

Following  the  presentation  of  this  report  which  was 
enthusiastically  received,  President  Murray  made  a  vigor- 
ous speech  in  which  he  strongly  implied  that  the  workers 
will  strike  against  decisions 'of  the  stabilization  agencies 
which  they  believe  to  be  unjust.  In  conclusion  he  said, 
"The  CIO  doesn't  like  this  system  of  wage  regulation, 
the  CIO  is  in  perfect  disagreement  with  our  federal  agen- 
cies about  price  stabilization,  the  CIO  believes,  and 
honestly  believes,  .  .  .  that  if  wages  are  going  to  be  con- 
trolled, prices  and  profits  should  be  controlled." 

Legislation  and  Political  Action:  As  usual,  an  ex- 
tended list  of  measures  proposed  for  legislative  action  was 
adopted  by  both  conventions.  Prominent  on  both  lists 
were  proposals  to  ban  discriminatory  practices  based  on 
race  or  religion;  anti-lynch  and  anti-poll  tax  legislation; 
improvement  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  inclusion 
of  health  insurance;  raising  the  minimum  wage  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (to  fl,  AFL;  to  $1.25,  CIO); 
federal  aid  to  education,  improved  housing  legislation, 
tax  formulas  to  bear  less  heavily  on  low  incomes,  abolition 
of  sales  tax,  abolition  of  the  filibuster  in  the  Senate  and,  of 
course,  revamping  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  and 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  legislative  program  that 
mild  opposition  to  the  CIO  leadership  policy  raised  its 
head.  Two  delegates  objected  to  a  clause  in  the  resolution 
favoring  federal  aid  to  education  which  provided  that  the  . 
individual  states  should  decide  whether  "non-public" 
schools  should  be  eligible  for  aid.  This  provision  which 
is  often  criticized  by  those  who  oppose  giving  any  aid 
to  non-public  schools,  was  objected  to  on  the  opposite 
ground,  namely,  that  it  would  put  the  CIO  "squarely  into 
the  business  of  discriminating  against  two  and  a  half 
million"  pupils  of  such  schools.  President  Murray  sug- 
gested that  the  opposing  delegates  had  misunderstood  the 
intent  of  the  resolution.  On  putting  the  matter  to  a  vote 
there  were  about  a  dozen  "noes" — the  only  such  mani- 
festation in  any  session  of  the  convention. 

On  the  question  of  endorsing  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
the  delegation  representing  the  United  Railway  Workers 
— who  have  recently  won  the  right  to  represent  the  shop 
men  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad — announced  their 
opposition,  but  said  they  would  abstain  from  voting  in 
order  to  avoid  "detracting  from  the  unanimity  of  action 
that  will  probably  take  place." 

A  third  opposing  voice  was  raised  by  the  Utility 
Workers  to  a  resolution  commending  TVA  and  the  pub- 
lic development  and  transmission  of  electric  power,  but 
no  announcement  was  made  of  abstention  and  no  oppos- 
ing votes  were  recorded. 

Both  CIO  and  AFL  conventions  gave  their  hearty  sup- 
port to  labor  political  action.  Labor's  League  for  Political 
Education  (AFL),  formed  in  1947  to  oppose  Taft- 
Hartley,  was  made  a  permanent  body  the  next  year. 
A  report  to  the  convention  reviewed  the  1950  campaign 
and  attributed  the  failure  to  get  desired  results  to  the 
fact  that  union  members  neglected  to  register  and  vote. 
Secretary  Meany  estimated  that  no  more  than  half  of  the 
8,000,000  members  of  the  AFL  voted  in  the  last  election. 
Plans  were  laid  for  a  campaign  on  the  local  level  to  in- 
duce union  members  to  register  and  vote,  and  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  long  established  practice  of  recording 
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and  publishing  the  voting  records  of  congressmen. 
Similar  action  was  taken  at  the  CIO  convention  in  sup- 
port of  its  Political  Action  Committee.  Both  conventions 
renewed  their  appeal  for  a  voluntary  assessment  of  one 
dollar  per  member  to  support  political  activities.  The 
most  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  political  discussion 
in  the  CIO  convention  was  made  by  Secretary  Mazey  of 
the  Automobile  Workers.  Carefully  stating  that  he  was 
voicing  his  "own  opinion,"  Mr.  Mazey  expressed  decided 
opposition  to  the  idea  of  electing  General  Eisenhower  to 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  In  his  opinion  a 
general,  who  has  spent  his  life  "in  the  environment  of  the 
caste  system  and  dictatorship  of  the  army,"  lacks  the 
"proper  basic  training  to  be  President." 

Unity  in  the  Labor  Movement:  Last  month,  in 
these  pages,  it  was  suggested  that  the  action  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  in  bringing  about  the  dissolution 
of  the  United  Labor  Policy  Committee,  had  retarded  the 
effort  toward  a  united  labor  movement  for  an  "indefinite 
period."  Nothing  that  has  taken  place  since  has  served 
to  justify  a  different  conclusion,  despite  the  fact  that  both 
conventions  adopted  resolutions  declaring  their  continued 
faith  in  the  necessity  for  unity  and  their  belief  in  its  ulti- 
mate accomplishment. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  AFL  from  the  ULPC  took  the 
CIO  leaders  unawares.  It  was  done,  said  President  Mur- 
ray in  his  speech  opening  the  convention,  "without  any 
stated  reason,"  with  "no  consultation,  no  discussion  as  to 
the  reasons.  ..."  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  CIO  con- 
vention said  that  this  action  had  "created  a  climate  in 
which  serious  discussion  of  labor  unity  between  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  the  CIO  now  seems  diffi- 
cult." Whether  inspired  by  resentment  or  by  factual 
knowledge,  the  resolution  continued  with  the  statement 
that  the  AFL  seemed  to  be  acting  on  the  "misconception 
that  the  unions  of  the  CIO  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  fundamental  principles  of  democratic  industrial 
unionism — in  order  to  return  to  an  organization  still 
dominated  by  a  narrow  craft  union  philosophy." 

Over  against  this  conclusion  is  the  remarkable  state- 
ment adopted  by  the  AFL  convention  that  "today  there 
is  no  difference  at  all  over  organization  structure  or  form 
dividing  the  labor  movement  into  two  national  federa- 
tions," and  now  that  the  CIO  has  purged  its  ranks  of 
Communists  and  joined  with  the  AFL  in  forming  the 
World  Federation  of  Free  Trade  Unions,  "even  this 
obstacle  to  organic  unification  has  been  removed." 

Whatever  the  underlying  explanation  for  the  present 
impasse  may  be,  the  following  are  among  the  reasons  for 
believing  that  organic  unity  is  not  an  objective  likely  to 
be  attained  in  the  near  future. 

First,  the  inevitable  difficulties  arising  from  structural  dif- 
ferences, can  be  ironed  out  only  after  utmost  effort  by  men 
sincerely  and  honestly  desiring  nothing  but  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  labor  movement  in  the  interest  of  all  workers. 
The  industrial  basis  of  the  CIO  unions  and  the  craft  basis 
of  many  AFL  unions  are  hard,  inescapable  facts,  not  to  be 
ignored,  nor  to  be  easily  dealt  with.  It  is  probable  that 
the  million-member  United  Steel  Workers  could  come 
into  the  AFL  without  yielding  to  the  craft  unions  fhe 
members  over  whom  those  unions  claim  jurisdiction.  The 
same  may  be  true  of  the  million-member  union  of  auto- 
mobile workers.  Perhaps  it  would  even  be  allowed  to 
swallow  the  68,000  members  of  the  AFL  Automobile 


Workers  Union.  But  what  sort  of  a  merger  could  be 
effected  between  the  AFL  electrical  workers  union  and 
that  of  the  CIO,  whose  many  members  the  Brotherhood 
has  never  been  willing  to  admit,  except  on  a  basis  of 
second  grade  membership?  It  would  take  concessions 
on  both  sides  to  bring  other  CIO  unions  industrially  or- 
ganized into  "organic  unity"  with  craft  unions  severally 
covering  the  same  industrial  areas. 

Second,  despite  expressions  of  goodwill,  the  AFL  has 
never  forgiven  the  CIO  for  breaking  with  the  parent  or- 
ganization in  1935.  It  was  considered  an  act  of  treason 
then  and  it  is  difficult  for  AFL  leaders  now  fully  to  purge 
themselves  of  that  attitude.  Despite  his  genuine  desire 
for  unity,  President  Green  in  his  opening  speech  to  the 
1951  convention,  in  obvious  reference  to  the  CIO,  called 
it  "a  movement  in  America  dual  to  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor."  This  attitude  constitutes  a  certain  fogging 
of  a  favorable  "climate"  for  discussion  of  unity. 

Third,  the  CIO  leaders,  who  respect  and  trust  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  AFL,  lack  full  confidence  in  others. 
They  doubt  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  these  others  and 
undoubtedly  believe  that  their  intention  is  to  break  up 
the  industrial  unions  into  their  craft  segments — thus  de- 
stroying what  the  CIO  has  built  up  over  sixteen  years. 

This  brief  attempt  to  sketch  the  highlights  of  the  two 
conventions  necessarily  ignores  many  developments  of 
great  importance  in  each.  Both  federations  by  decisions 
covering  many  areas  of  action  gave  impressive  evidence 
of  a  breadth  of  understanding  of  domestic  and  world  prob- 
lems that  could  be  matched  by  few  other  organizations. 
Many  important  decisions  must  be  left  out  of  the  picture, 
but  brief  mention  should  be  made  of  two  especially  in- 
teresting steps  taken  by  the  CIO. 

The  problem  of  jurisdictional  disputes  was  dealt  with 
in  a  plan  drawn  up  by  the  Executive  Board  and  endorsed 
by  the  convention.  It  provides  that  no  CIO  union  will 
attempt  to  raid  another.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween two  CIO  unions  as  to  which  is  the  "appropriate 
union"  to  conduct  an  organizing  campaign  in  new  terri- 
tory, three  steps  are  provided  for  its  settlement.  First, 
"responsible  representatives"  of  the  unions  involved  will 
meet  and  "earnestly  attempt  to  resolve  their  dispute."  If 
they  fail  to  agree,  the  next  step  will  be  a  conference  be- 
tween the  national  officers  of  the  respective  unions.  If  this 
conference,  in  turn,  is  unproductive,  the  matter  is  to  be 
referred  to  a  person  designated  as  the  Organizational  Dis- 
putes Arbitrator,  whose  decision  is  to  be  final  and  binding. 
The  Executive  Board  urged  each  affiliated  union  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  all  other  CIO  affiliates  and  with 
the  CIO  itself,  embodying  the  plan — thus  creating  "a 
legally  binding  contractual  and  moral  obligation." 

The  other  action  deserving  special  mention  is  a  state- 
ment on  "ethical  practices"  adopted  by  the  convention. 
After  deploring  certain  "departures  from  high  moral 
standards,"  recently  publicized — conduct  "not  limited  to 
any  one  political  party  nor  to  any  one  section  of  the  popu- 
lation,"— the  statement  suggests  a  code  of  behavior  for 
CIO  unions.  "It  is  the  policy  of  the  CIO,"  the  statement 
reads,  "that  every  affiliate  act  with  dispatch  to  stamp  out 
any  infiltration  whatsoever  that  may  develop  from  crimi- 
nal or  racketeering  elements  anxious  to  prey  upon  our 
members.  Our  action  against  Communist  corruption  has 
demonstrated  that  the  CIO  is  not  impotent  to  enforce 
these  policies.  .  .  .  We  in  the  CIO  are  determined  that 
our  organization  remain  clean,  decent  and  honest." 
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The  Opportunity  Before  Us 


Through  the  eyes  of  the  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau — in  laying 
off  a  mantle  of  service — service  that  has  spanned  a  third  of  a  century. 


KATHARINE  F.  LENROOT 


IT  IS  A  WONDERFUL  THING  TO  COME  TO  THE  TIME  WHEN  ONE 
can  say  of  the  main  stream  of  life's  effort:  "For  better 
or  for  worse,  my  task  is  done."  The  piled  up  documents 
to  be  read  some  other  day,  the  ideas  that  one  had  of  new 
or  better  ways  in  which  service  could  be  given,  the  failures 
and  the  achievements,  all  are  part  of  a  record  that  is 
finished — and  one  can  go  forward  under  new  conditions 
with  the  new  opportunities  that  come  so  long  as  life  lasts. 

And  yet,  of  course,  the  record  is  never  closed.  Woven 
into  the  fabric  of  one's  being  are  the  anxieties  and  satisfac- 
tions, and  rich  associations  with  friends  and  co-workers, 
the  strength  derived  from  meeting  responsibilities,  the 
frustrations  growing  out  of  conceiving  one's  task  always  as 
demanding  more  than  one  had  to  give.  Moreover,  the 
organization,  of  which  one  for  so  long  has  been  a  part,  its 
work  never  finished,  goes  on  under  other  leadership  to 
greater  service. 

It  proved  impossible  for  me  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  friends  who  gathered  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  early 
October  for  making  that  a  day  of  Commencement  and  an 
overwhelming  experience  for  me.  I  could  not  accept  the 
things  that  were  said  about  nearly  four  decades  of  service 
in  the  Children's  Bureau  had  I  not  known  that  they  were 
spoken  in  recognition  of  a  movement,  an  association,  a 
fellowship,  to  review  and  commemorate  which  my  retire- 
ment offered  occasion.  Although  it  was  fitting  to  dwell 
more  on  the  opportunities  ahead  than  on  the  road  we 
have  traveled,  some  reminiscences,  in  a  measure  personal, 
were  to  be  forgiven. 


1     WAS    BORN    INTO    A    PIONEER    COMMUNITY    ESTABLISHED    IN 

northern  Wisconsin  by  my  grandparents  and  their  friends 
and  neighbors.  Later,  the  people  of  the  state  were  en- 
couraged by  my  father  and  his  associates,  especially  the 
elder  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  to  face  the  problem  of  regain- 
ing political  and  economic  freedom  that  the  railroads  and 
other  vested  interests  had  seriously  infringed.  A  some- 


— Drawn  from  Miss  Lenroot's  closing  address  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  to  her  at  the  Hotel  May- 
flower, Washington,  October  3.  (See  The 
Survey,  November,  page  486.)  In  1942,  Miss 
Lenroot  received  the  Rosenberger  Medal  from 
the  University  of  Chicago;  in  1945,  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
Sciences;  and  in  1950,  the  Survey  Award  for  her 
distinctive  and  constructive  leadership  in  the 
field  of  social  work. 


what  similar  heritage  went  into  the  making  of  Jane 
Addams  and  Julia  Lathrop  in  Illinois,  Grace  Abbott  and 
Edith  Abbott  in  Nebraska.  Daily  I  heard  discussed,  at 
home,  ways  in  which  government  could  more  fully  repre- 
sent all  the  people.  Also,  while  still  very  young,  I  heard 
of  means  by  which  government  might  enrich  life  through 
services  that  brought  to  farmers  the  discoveries  of  scien- 
tific agriculture  and  made  available  to  all,  since  they  were 
not  patented,  inventions  that  facilitated  milk  production. 
I  went  on  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  came  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  economist,  Richard  T.  Ely;  the 
sociologist,  Edward  A.  Ross;  and  the  labor  historian  and 
statesman,  John  R.  Commons.  There,  I  became  deeply 
impressed  by  the  great  industrial  and  social  inequalities 
and  exploitations  that  characterized  the  early  years  of 
the  twentieth  century.  We  saw  government  as  a  means 
not  only  of  insuring  fair  political  opportunity  to  all 
citizens,  but  as  a  way  by  which  some  of  the  unequal  bar- 
gaining power  that  placed  labor  so  greatly  at  the  mercy 
of  capital  could  be  rectified,  and  the  economic  risks  of  in- 
dustrial accidents  could  be  spread  throughout  industry. 


MY  EXPERIENCE  BROADENED,  I  SAW  AT  FIRST  HAND  THE 

poverty  that  led  women  and  children  to  toil  in  wretched 
tenements  at  industrial  home  work,  the  pittances  that 
women  still  earned  in  factory  employment,  the  impact  of 
early  child  labor  on  the  bodies  and  minds  of  those  hardly 
reaching  adolescence,  the  weariness  and  illness  that  so 
often  accompanied  poverty.  We  naturally  looked  to  other 
nations,  new  and  old,  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
England  and  Germany,  for  experience  that  might  help  us 
in  dealing  with  problems  related  to  what  was  going  for- 
ward in  our  own  economic  life. 

Here  at  home — to  me  and  to  my  friend  and  chief  in 
the  woman's  division  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Industrial 
Commission,  Emma  O.  Lundberg — the  newly  established 
federal  Children's  Bureau  appeared  to  offer  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  understanding  these  problems  and  dealing 
with  them  as  they  made  their  terrific  impact  on  child  life. 
Miss  Lundberg  was  invited  by  Miss  Lathrop  to  become 
the  first  director  of  the  Bureau's  Social  Service  Division, 
and  I  became  its  assistant  director.  Stemming  directly 
from  the  social  settlement  movement,  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau focused  concern  about  social  and  industrial  problems 
upon  the  individual  child.  Its  chief  and  staff  approached 
the  ills  of  childhood  with  a  passion  for  truth — and  with 
a  faith  that  truth,  disseminated  widely,  would  inspire 
citizens  to  action.  To  obtain  facts,  in  accordance  with  its 
mandate  by  the  Congress,  required  expert  and  impartial 
study,  and  so  the  Children's  Bureau  insisted  on  observance 
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of  civil  service  principles  and  careful  strategy  as  to  what 
areas  of  study  could  be  pursued  more  fruitfully  with  the 
very  limited  financial  resources  available. 

To  evaluate  facts  and  distill  truth  from  them  required 
the  help  of  leaders  in  many  professional  and  scientific 
fields.  These  gladly  gave  their  services  as  committee  mem- 
bers, consultants,  and  reviewers  of  reports.  To  disseminate 
knowledge  required  the  cooperation  of  great  organizations 
of  citizens,  such  as  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
the  churches,  the  service  organizations  of  men  and  women, 
the  labor  unions  and,  after  the  fight  for  women  suffrage 
was  won,  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters.  It  also  re- 
quired the  generous  cooperation  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. Later,  radio  and  television  were  to  help  broadcast 
information. 

To  keep  all  this  work  close  to  the  wants  and  needs  of 
families  required  a  direct  relationship  between  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  the  parents  of  the  country;  this  through 
both  the  media  of  bulletins  for  mothers  and  fathers  and 
the  large  correspondence  that  often  taxed  the  resources  of 
a  small  staff.  "Times  is  hard  and  peoples  is  poor,"  wrote 
a  midwife  in  the  depth  of  the  depression,  asking  for  a  copy 
of  "Infant  Care,"  "but  baby  is  born  to  world  and  parents — 
and  we  have  to  care  for  our  generation."  More,  to  serve 
the  children  of  our  own  country  well,  required  exchange 
of  experience  and  information  with  those  concerned  with 
child  life  in  other  lands. 


B 


Y    THE    TIME    THIS    COUNTRY    BECAME    INVOLVED    IN    THE 

first  World  War  these  methods  had  been  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  young  Children's  Bureau  by  its  first  chief, 
Julia  C.  Lathrop.  She  was  a  woman  of  unusual  charm,  in- 
sight, and  intellectual  power.  Her  spirit  of  reverence  for 
all  that  human  personality  should  signify  infused  her  every 
effort,  from  the  time  when  as  a  young  woman  she  went 
to  live  in  Hull-House  to  the  hours  when,  in  her  last  ill- 
ness, she  intervened  in  behalf  of  a  juvenile  offender  who 
had  been  given  a  death  sentence. 

With  the  onset  of  World  War  I,  Miss  Lathrop  saw 
clearly  that  the  national  emergency  intensified,  rather  than 
diminished,  the  need  for  our  people  to  be  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  the  young  and  the  maintenance  of  home 
life.  She  saw  the  federal  government  not  only  as  a  means 
for  conducting  research  and  spreading  information,  but  as 
an  instrument  at  once  for  putting  the  regulatory  power  of 
government  behind  the  elimination  of  child  labor  and  for 
putting  the  financial  help  and  professional  leadership  sup- 
plied by  government  back  of  state  and  local  services  for 
child  health  and  child  welfare.  Yet  Julia  Lathrop  and  her 
no  less  great  successor,  Grace  Abbott,  never  saw  the  federal 
government  as  supplanting  local  initiative.  To  them  it 
was  an  agency  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  assumption 
by  citizens  of  responsibilities  exercised  in  their  own  homes 
and  communities. 

In  those  early  years  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  with 
annual  appropriations  usually  under  $350,000,  pioneered 
in  many  activities.  It  was  the  first  agency  of  the  federal 
government  to  be  entrusted  with  administrative  responsi- 
bilities in  enforcing  labor  legislation;  the  first  to  adminis- 
ter a  grant-in-aid  program  for  health  services;  the  first  to 
make  studies  of  how  unemployment  affected  households; 
to  collect  relief  statistics;  to  study  the  administration  of 
mothers'  pension  laws.  It  was  concerned  both  with  legis- 


lative standards  and  with  standards  of  public  administra- 
tion; with  how  rickets  could  be  prevented  and  how  serious 
behavior  problems  could  be  forestalled;  with  the  welfare 
of  children  in  families  of  agricultural  workers,  particularly 
migrants;  with  the  effect  on  miners'  children  of  slack 
times  in  coal  mining;  with  what  happens  to  children  when 
their  mothers  are  at  work  outside  the  home.  Bureau  field 
workers  interviewed  doctors  about  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding maternal  deaths,  and  talked  with  mothers  about 
the  conditions  under  which  babies  survived  or  died  in  the 
first  year  of  life.  In  all  these  matters  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau was  a  faithful  observer  and  reporter  to  the  public 
and  to  those  in  a  position  to  bring  scientific  and  profes- 
sional judgments  to  bear  to  improve  the  conditions  thus 
revealed. 


OINCE  THE  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  WAS  FOCUSED  UPON  CHILD 
life,  its  activities  could  not  be  confined  within  the  boun- 
daries of  any  one  profession,  nor  could  its  function  always 
be  organized  in  a  way  that  fitted  into  widely  accepted  con- 
cepts of  public  administration.  For  almost  three  decades 
it  was  in  constant  danger  of  being  split  up  as  a  by-product 
of  schemes  to  reorganize  the  federal  government.  When 
it  was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  in  1946,  it  lost  its  child  labor 
functions. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Bureau  was  charged  by  law  with  con- 
cern for  all  aspects  of  child  life,  and  therefore  reached  out 
to  cooperate  with  agencies  having  resources  and  responsi- 
bilities for  many  kinds  of  services,  it  has  sought  to  exercise 
an  integrating  influence  on  work  for  children.  To  this 
end,  it  has  functioned  through  such  devices  as  a  multi- 
professional  staff  and  broadly  representative  advisory  com- 
mittees and  conferences;  through  the  work  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Children  and  Youth,  and  its  interest  in 
state  committees  responsible  for  study  and  planning  in 
matters  affecting  children  and  youth;  through  decennial 
White  House  Conferences,  and  the  federal  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Children  and  Youth.  Through  it 
all  the  Bureau  has  insisted  that  the  child  must  be  viewed 
as  a  whole,  though  many  different  persons,  professions, 
and  agencies  are  concerned  with  his  growth  and  develop- 
ment. In  this  respect  it  was  ahead  of  its  time,  for  its  basis 
of  work  was  a  population  group,  not  an  administrative  or 
professional  program.  Today,  concern  for  the  problems 
of  the  aged  and  of  the  handicapped  have  led  to  similar 
orientation  and  interprofessional  action. 

Moreover,  because  the  Bureau  was  concerned  with  chil- 
dren, and  only  secondarily  with  policies  or  programs,  it 
has  always  remained  strictly  nonpolitical  in  its  personnel 
and  activities.  It  has  worked  with  continuity  of  program 
and  leadership  through  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, and  has  received  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Congress.  It  has  rejoiced  when  its  objectives  were  re- 
flected, sometimes,  in  the  platforms  of  political  parties, 
and  more  often,  in  the  programs  recommended  by  the 
Executive  and  sponsored  by  Administration  forces  in  the 
Congress,  whatever  party  happened  to  be  in  power.  Take, 
for  example,  child  labor,  maternity  and  infancy,  social 
security,  and  wage  and  hour  legislation. 

The  Bureau  has  recognized  the  extent  to  which  the 
welfare  of  the  child  depends  upon  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  the  family,  the  community,  the  state,  the 
nation;  how  this  in  turn  depends  upon  relationships  of 
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respect,  understanding,  and  fellowship  between  racial,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  groups.  The  Bureau  has  lent  its  in- 
fluence and  contributed  its  knowledge  to  measures  for 
safeguarding  children  and  youth  in  economic  depression, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  risks  and  burdens  of  war.  It  has 
counted  always  on  the  devotion,  enthusiasm,  and  service 
of  its  staff  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  and  on  the  cooperation 
of  scientists,  professional  leaders,  and  other  citizens,  who 
have  responded  most  willingly  and  generously  to  all  re- 
quests for  help. 


INSTITUTION,     WE     ARE     TOLD,     IS     THE     LENGTHENED 

shadow  of  a  man.  The  Children's  Bureau  exists  because  of 
certain  qualities  found  in  the  personalities  of  those  who 
contributed  to  its  formation  and  nurtured  it  through  its 
formative  years.  Among 
these  were  women  like 
Jane  Addams,  Florence 
Kelley,  Lillian  Wald,  Julia 
Lathrop,  Grace  Abbott, 
Edith  Abbott,  Sophonisba 
Breckinridge;  men  like 
Felix  Adler,  Samuel  Mc- 
Cune  Lindsay,  A.  J.  Mc- 
Kelway,  Homer  Folks, 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  Dr. 
Adolph  Meyer.  These  men 
and  women  —  and  my  list 
could  be  lengthened  im- 
measurably —  have  com- 
bined great  compassion  for 
human  suffering  with 
wholehearted  devotion  to 
social  justice  and  to  that 
fair  chance  in  life  which 
has  led  so  many  in  each 
generation  to  leave  homes 
in  the  Old  World  and  to 
help  develop  a  free  society  upon  a  new  continent. 

Though  many  of  these  pioneer  leaders  emphasized  the 
social  rather  than  the  theological  aspect  of  religion,  their 
conviction  about  people  stemmed  from  the  belief  that 
there  are  purpose  and  love  in  the  universe;  that  the  Lord 
is  a  God  of  Justice  and  of  Mercy;  that  the  human  per- 
sonality derives  its  dignity  and  value  from  such  a  concep- 
tion of  God  and  His  creation,  and  so  possesses  unalienable 
rights  of  freedom,  self-determination,  and  equality  before 
the  law.  More,  that  anything  which  derogates  or  denies 
these  rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  free  citizen  is  harmful 
and  to  be  condemned,  fought  against,  and  eliminated  if 
possible— including  war,  unemployment,  poverty,  dis- 
crimination; humiliating  practices  in  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  social  services;  ignorance,  carelessness,  dis- 
honesty. 

These  leaders  have  recognized,  moreover,  that  he  who 
would  serve  society  must  have  an  understanding  of  him- 
self, of  others,  and  of  social  institutions  and  social  forces. 
They  have  known  that  citizens  must  have  the  intelligence 
and  the  will  to  map  out  and  fight  vigorously  for  courses 
of  action  that  appear  most  nearly  to  serve  human  values, 
maintain  human  rights,  and  make  easier  the  fulfillment 
of  social  responsibilities.  At  the  same  time,  they  under- 
stood that  great  flexibility  is  needed  as  to  ways  by  which 


Horizons 


Out  of  Katharine  Lenroot's  adventures  and  activities  on 
the  home  front,  which  she  portrays  here,  sprang  far- 
sighted  and  constructive  efforts  through  conference  and  ex- 
change in  promoting  a  new  orientation  of  social  work 
throughout  Latin  America.  She  was  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegations  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth  Pan-American 
Child  Congresses,  and  president  of  the  eighth  in  1942;  also, 
since  1929,  U.S.  member  of  the  council  of  the  American 
International  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood;  its 
vice-president  since  1947. 


areas  of  agreement  can  be  found  and  the  just  interests  of 
many  persons  and  groups  can  be  served.  They  had  faith 
that  we  can  build  upon  experience  in  social  no  less  than 
physical  realms,  and  knew  that  experience  is  acquired  in 
many  different  and  often  seemingly  small  ways.  Hence 
there  must  be  freedom  of  inquiry,  richness  and  diversity 
of  fellowship,  adequate  support  of  research  that  leads  to 
wider  and  wider  insight  into  human  growth  and  social 
relationships. 

The  road  we  have  traveled  has  often  been  clouded  by 
uncertainty  as  problems  have  multiplied  and  the  com- 
plexity of  life  and  of  government  has  increased.  Many 
obstacles  of  indifference,  misunderstanding,  and  open 
opposition  have  been  encountered.  Most  of  all,  we  have 
found  hindrances  and  limitations  within  ourselves.  Only 
one  who  has  carried  responsibilities  through  the  years  can 

appreciate  how  many  times 
opportunities  have  been 
missed,  people  have  been 
misunderstood  or  ignored, 
issues  have  been  confused, 
and  leadership  has  faltered. 
One  of  the  greatest  trage- 
dies in  the  life  of  an  ad- 
ministrator is  that  he  often 
feels  that  he  has  to  play 
a  role,  to  maintain  a  front, 


She  represented  the  United  States  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Questions  of  the  League  of  Nations  (1937- 
39),  and  was  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegates  to  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  in  1945. 

Came  the  United  Nations  and  in  1946  Miss  Lenroot 
served  as  secretary  of  its  Temporary  Social  Commission. 
In  1947,  President  Truman  appointed  her  U.S.  member 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  UN  International  Children's 
Emergency  Fund,  a  post  she  continues  to  hold. 


to  assume  a  competence — 
and  that  he  does  not  dare 
to  break  out  of  the  arti- 
ficial shell  and  let  his  staff 
members,  his  associates,  or 
his  public  know  what  he 
is  really  like  inside.  Many 
of  you  remember  a  little 
book  written  by  a  great 
pediatrician  called  "Babies 
are  Human  Beings."  Per- 
haps if  someone  were  to 

write  a  book  called  "Administrators  are  Human  Beings," 
some  of  the  barriers  between  officials  and  citizens  might 
be  broken  down. 

And,  too,  perhaps  a  companion  volume,  called  "Voters 
and  Critics  are  Human  Beings,"  might  help  an  adminis- 
trator better  to  understand  the  citizens  whom  it  is  his 
charge  to  serve,  and  whom  he  may  sometimes  find  it  hard 
to  tolerate. 


T, 


HIS  FALL  A  GROUP  OF  FEDERAL  OFFICIALS  AND  SOCIAL  SCI- 

entists  had  an  adventure  in  human  relations,  in  a  five-day 
conference  at  Princeton  University  sponsored  by  the  Josiah 
Macy,  Junior,  Foundation  and  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  Children  and  Youth.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  consider  what  meaning  and  message  the 
Midcentury  White  House  Conference  had  for  programs  in 
the  federal  government  affecting  in  various  ways  the  well- 
being  of  children  and  young  people. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Princeton  conference  and  the  re- 
lease which  its  participants  found — chiefly  because  of  the 
spirit  of  its  leader,  Dr.  Frank  Fremont-Smith — was  such 
that  its  members  gained  freedom  to  reveal  something  of 
the  purposes,  struggles,  and  problems  in  their  own  inner 
lives.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  officials  from  many  different 
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agencies  of  government,  who  had  often  met  in  public 
buildings  in  the  course  of  transacting  public  business  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  scientists  invited  as  resource  people, 
found  that  they  were  all  human  beings.  They  shared 
with  each  other  insights  about  how  children  everywhere 
might  be  given  a  better  chance  to  develop  those  qualities 
which  make  up  what  is  called  a  "healthy  personality" — 
so  sorely  needed  in  the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
This  process  gave  them  a  better  understanding,  at  once, 
of  themselves  and  of  the  ways  in  which  they  could  relate 
themselves  more  effectively  to  others  in  their  own  agencies 
and  to  state  and  community  efforts. 

The  phrase  most  often  repeated  at  that  Princeton  con- 
ference was  one  minted  by  Dr.  Fremont-Smith,  "Babies 
are  O.K."  Now  it  happens  that  it  was  because  of  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  "Babies  are  O.K.,"  but  that  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  them  were  too  often  not  "O.K.,"  that 
the  Children's  Bureau  itself  was  launched.  Its  founders, 
however,  had  a  belief  that  "Adults  are  O.K.,"  too,  but 
were  hemmed  in  and  hampered  by  old  habits  of  mind, 
and  by  external  forces  and  limitations.  They  thought  that 
if  citizens  could  be  given  information  about  what  was 
happening  to  children,  and  helped  to  see  other  children  as 
they  saw  their  own,  they  would  exert  themselves  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  child  life  generally. 

JULIA  LATHROP  ONCE  SAID  THAT  THE  GREAT  CONTRIBUTION 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  was  that  it  "made  the  child  visible." 
That,  essentially,  was  the  objective  of  the  fact-finding 
studies  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Later,  we  learned  that  one  sees  the  child,  not  only  with 
eyes  and  the  mind,  but  with  the  heart,  and  that  there  are 
blind  spots  in  the  mind  and  emotional  blockings  in  the 
heart  that  get  in  the  way  of  action.  This  is  true  even  in 
the  family  circle,  and  how  much  more  so  in  the  nation! 
Moreover,  even  though,  to  use  another  phrase  developed 
at  the  Princeton  conference,  the  transmitting  set  and  the 
receiving  set  (the  mind  and  heart  of  the  citizen)  are  O.K., 
the  channels  for  social  action  by  the  individual  in  associa- 
tion with  others  are  often  blocked  or  never  have  been 
opened.  For  these  reasons,  the  Midcentury  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  and  its  follow-up  pro- 
gram were  directed  not  only  at  the  integration  and  trans- 
mission of  knowledge,  but  also  at  the  methods  by  which 
citizens  can  put  that  knowledge  to  use. 

Time  has  wrought  many  changes  in  our  lives,  adding 
greatly  to  the  burdens  carried  by  parents  and  by  children. 
There  are  still  many  barriers  between  children  and  the 
opportunities  we  like  to  think  of  as  open  to  all.  The  result 
is  tremendous  waste  in  human  capacity  and  human  re- 
sources. Some  surplus  store  of  vital  energy  seems  to  be 
essential  to  creative  living.  Human  erosion  is  a  far  more 
serious  problem  for  our  people  than  soil  erosion.  None- 
theless, in  the  last  four  decades  tremendous  gains  have 
been  made  in  many  fields.  The  spirit  and  dedication  of 
the  pioneers  have  been  conserved  in  large  measure  and 
renewed  in  the  lives  of  those  who  have  followed  them.  I 
am  proud  to  hand  on  to  my  successor,  Martha  Eliot,  the 


responsibility  for  guiding  the  ongoing  life  of  the  agency 
of  government  to  which  she  already  has  given  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  distinguished  service. 

Today,  the  problems  confronting  the  human  race  in  its 
age-old  struggle  to  achieve  both  individual  freedom  and 
social  cohesion  seem  to  me,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  more 
than  ever  complex  to  grasp  and  difficult  to  deal  with.  Yet 
some  things  are  clear,  in  my  judgment.  Among  them 
are  these: 

That  human  personality  is  the  only  vehicle  for  the 
service  of  God;  and  that  such  service  must  be  freely  given 
and  cannot  be  compelled  by  either  human  or  divine  au- 
thority. 

That  the  development  of  healthy  personality  in  all  stages 
of  a  child's  growth  should  be  the  supreme  purpose  of  all 
responsible  for  his  nurture  and  rearing,  in  home,  school, 
church,  and  community.  Hence,  the  need  for  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  among  all  those  giving  service  to  chil- 
dren. 

That  adults  can  develop  far  deeper  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  children  at  all  stages  of  their  growth, 
far  sounder  attitudes  toward  them,  and  far  greater  health 
in  their  own  personalities,  through  a  combination  of  re- 
ligious, scientific,  and  cultural  influences. 

•  That  social  invention  is  needed  to  devise  ways  in  which 
the  citizen  can  function  more  responsibly  in  voluntary 
associations  or  in  relation  to  public  programs — having  re- 
gard both  to  the  service  which  he  can  help  provide  and 
the  service  that  he  may  receive. 

That  the  relation  to  human  freedom  of  international, 
governmental,  and  economic  power  requires  far  more 
careful  consideration  than  it  has  as  yet  received. 

That  full  and  free  discussion  of  issues  is  the  only  safe- 
guard for  democracy. 

That  neither  scorn  for  any  group  nor  exploitation  of  it 
can  be  tolerated  in  a  free  society. 


M, 


LORE   THAN   EVER   BEFORE   IN    HISTORY,   IT   IS   URGENT   THAT 

knowledge  concerning  human  relations  be  put  to  work. 
There  is  already  a  great  store  not  fully  understood  or  used. 
Only  as  "O.K.  Babies"  have  the  chance  to  become  "O.K. 
Adults"  can  they  make  an  "O.K.  World." 

The  great  task  before  us  is  not  only  to  help  improve 
human  relations  within  our  own  country  but  to  relate  our- 
selves more  effectively  to  people  of  other  lands.  Only  by 
mutual  understanding,  by  sharing  purposes  and  ideals, 
can  we  come  to  tolerate  and  even  to  love  one  another.  If 
our  people  and  other  peoples  fail — and  neither  we  nor  they 
can  allow  this  to  happen — the  human  race  is  bound  to 
regress  into  an  overwhelming  morass  of  hate  and  fear 
and  conflict. 

From  such  a  slough  of  despond  it  might  take  centuries 
to  regain  solid  ground  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sun 
breaking  through  the  mists  that  shroud  the  delectable 
mountains. 
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Survey  of  the  Stage  Today 


JOHN  GASSNER 


THAT  "FABULOUS  INVALID"  THE  CONTINUALLY  AILING 
yet  indestructible  theater,  started  its  new  New  York 
season  in  September,  and  started  it  so  badly  with  shoddy 
or  inept  productions  as  to  inspire  confidence  that  the 
stage  is  still  running  true  to  form.  Fortunately,  this  means 
that  now  and  then  magnificence,  like  an  early  spring 
flower,  rises  out  of  the  mire. 

The  first  apparition  of  the  splendor  that  the  theater  can 
bring  to  birth  was  the  Theatre  Guild's  production  of 
"Saint  Joan,"  the  third  return  of  Bernard  Shaw's  master- 
piece to  the  American  professional  stage.  The  world 
premiere  of  a  great  skeptic's  tribute  to  faith  was  the 
Theatre  Guild's  production  in  1923,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  but  time  has  deprived  this  play  of  none 
of  its  freshness  and  relevance.  The  theater  is  an  ideal 
place  for  strong  affirmations,  for  in  it  men  and  women 
gather  for  communion.  "Saint  Joan"  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable because  the  man  who  conceived  it  had  won  an 
international  reputation  for  his  frequent  playing  of  the 
devil's  disciple.  In  his  sixty-seventh  year  he  startled  the 
world  by  revivifying  the  story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
the  savior  of  France  who  was  burned  in  the  flesh  as  a 
heretic  and  canonized  in  the  spirit  centuries  later.  And 
it  is  apparent  by  now  that  whenever  "Saint  Joan"  is 
played  the  theater,  too,  is  revivified,  and  with  it  the  spirit 
of  man  that  has  so  many  reasons  for  becoming  periodical- 
ly disheartened. 

Shaw  should  not  have  startled  anyone  acquainted  with 
his  writings.  He  had  told  us  often  enough  that  he  was 
in  earnest  even  while  he  jested.  It  was  apparent,  too, 
that  he  had  always  directed  his  shafts  only  at  false  gods, 
Victorian  or  otherwise;  and  his  tender  regard  for  saints, 
for  men  and  women  of  unusually  good  will  and  energy, 
had  long  been  evident.  It  is  surely  not  surprising  that  the 
man  who  wrote  "Androcles  and  the  Lion"  in  1912,  who 
declared  in  "Man  and  Superman"  that  the  only  passion 
worth  having  was  "moral  passion,"  who  had  created  so 
memorable  a  mystic  as  Father  Keegan  in  "John  Bull's 
Other  Island"  was  continually  engaged  in  a  search  for 

4- 

—The  first  of  several  reviews  of  plays  of  special 
interest  to  the  Survey  audience  which  Mr.  Gass- 
ner  will  write  for  us  during  the  current  season. 
Brought  from  his  native  Hungary  to  the  USA 
as  a  child,  Mr.  Gassner  has  almost  a  lifelong  ac- 
quaintance with  the  New  York  stage.  For  four- 
teen years  he  was  chairman  of  the  play  depart- 
ment of  the  Theatre  Guild.  He  has  lectured  on 
the  drama  on  many  campuses,  is  a  member  of  the 
Drama  Critics'  Circle,  and  has  written  and  edited 
a  number  of  plays  and 'books  dealing  with  stage 
and  screen  drama. 


saviors.  He  had  his  justifiable  moments  of  doubt  and 
desperation  before  and  after  the  First  World  War.  His 
search  led  him  to  exasperatingly  benign  attitudes  toward 
Mussolini  and  Stalin;  he  mistook  seemingly  strong  men 
for  actual  good  men  and,  in  later  years,  sometimes  spoke 
as  though  he  had  confused  the  identities  of  Saint  George 
and  the  Dragon.  His  errors,  however,  were  also  incidents 
in  his  quest  for  mainsprings  of  redemption.  He  was  in 
sympathy  with  all  fellow  travelers  on  his  road,  and  he 
found  an  especially  congenial  companion  in  Saint  Joan. 
As  every  true  artist  does,  Shaw  transfigured  his  subject. 
He  endowed  her  with  his  own  inquiring  spirit,  his  own 
self-confidence,  and  his  own  uncommon  common  sense. 
While  recognizing  her  universality,  which  is  ultimately 
the  universality  of  a  species  of  mankind  dedicated  to 
spiritual  aims  and  likely  to  crop  up  in  any  time  and  place, 
he  made  Joan  fundamentally  modern.  Shaw  had  already 
indicated  in  "Androcles  and  the  Lion"  and  "Caesar  and 
Cleopatra"  that  his  engagement  with  ancient  history  was 
a  modern  adventure,  and  that  he  had  no  inclination  to 
compose  that  feeble  kind  of  playwriting  that  goes  under 
the  name  of  "costume  drama."  To  make  the  "Passion 
of  Saint  Joan"  further  relevant,  Shaw,  moreover,  cast  the 
searchlight  of  modern  interpretation  upon  her  history.  He 
made  her  the  victim  not  only  of  the  eternal  stupidity  and 
moral  indifference  of  men  but  of  the  efforts  of  established 
institutions  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  a  changing 
world.  Drastic  measures  and  injustices  are  most  apt  to  be 
perpetrated  when  the  old  order  meets  the  new.  Each 
strikes  the  other  as  unreasonable  and  dangerous,  and 
whichever  has  the  upper  hand  at  the  moment  resorts 
.to  the  faggot  and  the  ax. 


HAW'S  JOAN  is  SENT  TO  THE  STAKE  AS  A  HERETIC  TO  THE 
feudal  state  and  the  medieval  church.  The  former  looks 
upon  her  as  a  proto-Nationalist,  the  latter  as  a  proto- 
Protestant.  The  tent  scene  in  which  her  fate  is  sealed 
in  a  long  discussion  that  is  a  masterpiece  of  dialectical 
analysis  does  not,  indeed,  exhaust  the  power  and  meaning 
of  the  play.  The  great  trial  scene,  in  which  Joan  prefers 
death  to  imprisonment  and  recovers  total  integrity,  is  yet 
to  come.  The  dream  scene  of  the  Epilogue,  too,  has  yet 
to  make  its  contribution,  with  its  mordant  and  anguished 
view  that  dead  saints  are  preferred  to  live  ones,  since  the 
world  which  finds  them  too  disturbing  is  not  yet  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  tent  scene,  however,  is  our  best 
reminder  that  Shaw's  reverence  and  sympathy  were  com- 
pounded of  more  durable  stuff  than  sentimentality.  He 
remained  loyal  to  the  "drama  of  ideas"  which,  in  his 
view,  was  the  essence  of  Ibsen's  contribution  ("The 
Quintessence  of  Ibsenism")  and  was  the  distinctive  qual- 
ity of  dramatic  modernism.  A  unique  combination  of 
realism  with  idealism,  and  of  rationalism  with  the  poetry 
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of  faith,  makes  "Saint  Joan"  a  modern  affirmation,  as 
analytical  as  it  is  fervent,  rather  than  a  genuflection  to 
traditional  piety  and  heroics.  Shaw  was  no  less  strenuous 
when  he  discovered  values  he  could  accept  as  when  he 
found  values  he  had  to  reject. 

It  is  the  athleticism  of  Shaw's  mind  and  spirit  that  the 
new  Margaret  Webster  Theatre  Guild  production  projects 
most  successfully.  The  spiritual  glow  that  should  invest 
Joan  is  less  conspicuous  in  Uta  Hagen's  impassioned  and 
vigorous  performance  than  some  of  us  could  wish.  Miss 
Hagen  has  shown  in  past  performances  that  she  has  at 
her  command  a  personal  grace  that  would  have  been 
highly  appropriate  in  this  instance.  When  Katherine 
Cornell  played  Joan  some  dozen  years  ago  she  wore 
a  personal  halo  to  great  advantage.  Miss  Hagen  has  re- 
strained herself  or  has  been  restrained  by  her  director. 

The  role  of  the  Inquisitor,  played  by  the  English  actor, 
Frederick  Rolf,  is  also  shorn  of  splendor  in  the  present 
production — contrary,  I  believe,  to  Shaw's  intent  when 
he  created  a  thoroughly  humane  and  spiritual  champion 
of  the  Church  Militant  who  graces  rather  than  disgraces 
his  faith.  It  is  plain  from  Uta  Hagen's  performance  and 
from  the  casting  of  Mr.  Rolf,  as  well  as  from  the  rather 
skimpy  and  unimpressive  stage  settings,  that  the  Theatre 
Guild  and  Margaret  Webster  have  paid  more  attention 
to  rationalistic  or  anti-heroic  Shavianism  than  Shaw  him- 
self evinced  when  he  wrote  this  and  some  other  plays. 

The  most  emphatic  performances  are  reserved  for  such 
roles  as  the  weak-willed  Dauphin,  played  entertainingly 
—with  a  slight  cockney  accent  for  good  measure— by  John 
Buckmaster,  and  Joan's  formidable  feudal  enemy,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  worldliness  is  admirably  con- 
veyed by  Andrew  Cruickshank.  Although  the  produc- 
tion gives  us  less  than  full  measure,  it  exposes  the  play- 
goer to  the  persuasive  power  of  a  mind  and  spirit  the 
theater  honors  itself  in  honoring.  So  long  as  the  stage 
makes  works  such  as  "Saint  Joan"  its  special  province, 
the  "fabulous  invalid"  will  not  lack  friends. 

It  is  a  considerable  tribute  to  the  continued  vitality  of 
Shaw's  playwriting  that  a  "Saint  Joan"  production  should 
have  been  the  first  respectable  success  of  the  1950-51 
Broadway  season.  In  other  words,  the  first  season  of  the 
second  half  of  our  century  assumed  significance  by  means 
of  an  alliance  with  the  mind  of  the  great  humanist 
through  whom  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  the  dedica- 
tion to  human  progress  can  be  traced  back  to  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


Low  WELL  SHAW  SERVES  AS  THE  SPOKESMAN  FOR  MODERN 
ideals  as  well  as  modern  theater  was,  indeed,  given  re- 
newed emphasis  when  a  few  weeks  after  the  "Saint  Joan" 
premiere,  Charles  Laughton  and  his  inspired  associates, 
Charles  Boyer,  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke,  and  Agnes  Moore- 
head,  started  a  series  of  readings  of  Shaw's  dream  fantasy 
"Don  Juan  in  Hell."  Virtually  an  independent  play,  and 
usually  omitted  for  reasons  of  expediency  from  "Man  and 
Superman,"  Shaw's  "Don  Juan  in  Hell"  is  the  supreme 
example  of  Shavian  discourse.  A  brief  exposition  of 
Shaw's  presentation  of  Don  Juan  as  an  incorrigible  ideal- 
ist is  worse  than  futile,  because  it  is  bound  to  misrepresent 
a  work  of  genius  that  may  not  be  good  theater  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term  but  is  perhaps  something  better 
—a  superb  symphony  of  ideas. 
Fortunately,  anyone  who  owns  or  can  obtain  a  copy  of 


"Man  and  Superman"  can  read  it  for  himself  by  turning 
to  the  fourth  act.  Happily,  too,  an  off-Broadway  tour  by 
the  company  will  have  afforded  many  people  outside  Man- 
hattan the  gratification  of  hearing  Shaw's  fantasy  spoken 
as  perhaps  his  words  have  never  been  spoken  before  in  a 
discourse.  Boyer  as  Don  Juan  and  Laughton  as  the  Devil 
recreate  two  of  Shaw's  greatest  roles,  and  for  "non-dra- 
matic" drama  equal  to  "Don  Juan  in  Hell"  we  should 
have  to  overleap  some  twenty-three  centuries  until  we 
arrive  at  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  In  Shaw's  fantasy,  Don 
Juan  acquired  his  reputation  as  a  philanderer  because  he 
strove  to  escape  carnal  passion  upon  finding  that  there 
are  greater  passions  to  which  man  can  attach  himself.  But 
in  this  instance  only  Shaw  can  speak  for  Shaw. 


A 


NOBLE    ASPIRATION    ENGENDERED    AND    SUSTAINED    TWO 

early  season  imports  from  Britain,  "Lace  on  Her  Petticoat" 
by  Aimee  Stuart  and  "A  Sleep  of  Prisoners,"  a  new  verse 
play  by  the  English  poet-playwright,  Christopher  Fry. 
"Lace  on  Her  Petticoat"  proved  to  be  a  competent,  if 
somewhat  tepid,  presentation  of  the  inability  of  the  British 
aristocracy  and  the  "lower  orders"  to  fraternize  success- 
fully. It  was  also  a  considerate  analysis  of  the  errors 
of  snobbery  in  different  social  circles.  The  production, 
perhaps  too  laboriously  directed  by  Herman  Shumlin,  who 
once  gave  us  that  better  social  document,  "The  Corn  Is 
Green,"  was  particularly  graced  by  the  performance  of 
the  young  British  actress,  Perlita  Neilson,  in  the  role  of 
a  "teen-age"  Marchioness  who  is  attached  to  the  daughter 
of  her  mother's  milliner.  British  acting  has  attained  an 
admirable  refinement,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  opportunities 
for  constant  practice  of  the  art  made  possible  by  the 
growth  of  government-assisted  repertory  companies. 

"A  Sleep  of  Prisoners"  is  one  of  the  church  festival 
plays  written  with  some  regularity  in  England  by  play- 
wrights who  possess  literary  distinction.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  was 
T.  S.  Eliot's  treatment  of  Becket's  martyrdom,  "Murder 
in  the  Cathedral."  "A  Sleep  of  Prisoners,"  originally  staged 
in  a  church  in  London,  was  transported  to  Saint  James' 
Episcopal  Church  in  Manhattan.  Whether  it  will  be 
on  view  there  by  the  time  this  article  appears  is  un- 
certain, but  fortunately  this  modern  fantasy  is  now  avail- 
able in  book  form  (Oxford  University  Press)  for  anyone 
interested  in  reading  and  perhaps  staging  it.  Although 
"A  Sleep  of  Prisoners"  is  not  an  ideal  stage  play  and  is 
rather  difficult  to  follow,  it  has  memorable  passages;  it 
is  imaginatively  created  and  quite  provocative.  Four 
prisoners  of  war  assigned  to  an  abandoned  church  under- 
go feverish  dream  experiences  that  take  the  form  of  four 
reinterpreted  biblical  episodes — the  slaying  of  Abel,  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  death  of  Absalom,  and  the  story  of 
Shadrach,  Meshac,  and  Abednego  in  the  fiery '  furnace. 
The  result  is  an  eloquent  probing  of  the  eternal  question 
of  human  evil  and  a  presentation — often  profound — of 
the  search  for  a  way  of  life  at  which  the  human  spirit 
need  not  shudder.  Community  theaters  could  pare  down 
the  excess  verbiage  and  most  difficult  passages  of  "A 
Sleep  of  Prisoners"  and  produce  the  play  with  little 
scenery  and  less  than  professional  acting.  Christopher 
Fry's  poetic  drama  is  one  of  the  few  new  plays  of  recent 
years  that  should  not  be  disregarded  by  organizations 
interested  in  using  the  theater  in  an  effort  to  be  socially 
and  culturally  influential. 
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The  only  kind  of  war  we  seek  ii 
the  good  old  fight  against  man's 
ancient  enemies  .  .  .  poverty,  dis- 
ease, hunger,  and  illiteracy. 

President  Truman 
May  24,   1951 


The  Only 

War 
We  Seek 


ARTHUR  GOODFRIEND 


From  a  Foreword  by  CHESTER  BOWLES 

...  To  meet  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression  we  must,  of 
course,  build  our  own  armaments,  establish  strong  defense 
lines  with  our  allies  in  Western  Europe,  and  continue  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations. 

But,  more  than  that,  if  we  are  to  accept  fully  our  posi- 
tion of  moral  leadership,  we  must  join  in  an  all-out  attack 
on  poverty,  ignorance,  disease,  and  oppression  wherever 
they  exist. 

Specifically  'we  must  support  those  leaders  who  have 
the  courage  to  introduce  land  reforms  which  will  assure 
peasants  the  right  to  own  the  land  they  till. 

We  must  lend  the  technical  assistance  in  food  produc- 
tion, industrial  development,  public  health,  and  education 
which  will  multiply  the  natural  wealth  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries  and  bring  greater  opportunities  to  their 
people. 

We  must  resist  the  temptation,  in  the  name  of  law  and 
order,  to  support  those  reactionary  governments  which 
welcome  economic  development  only  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  riches  of  the  few. 

We  must  encourage  the  administrative  and  political 
reforms  which  are  essential  to  the  growth  of  effective 
democratic  governments. 

In  other  words,  through  consistent,  practical,  concrete 
action  in  Asia*,  the  Near  East,  Africa  and  South  America, 
we  must  demonstrate  in  unmistakable  terms  our  concern 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  humanity,  and  our  willingness  to 
help  them  build  a  better  life.  Through  the  specialized 

"The  Only  War  We  Seek,"  by  Arthur  Goodfriend,  published  by  Farrar. 
Straus  and  Young  for  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  Price,  paper 
bound,  $1  (for  members);  cloth  bound,  $i. 


George  Lacks 


How  did  communism  conquer  China?  .  .  .  Russian 
communism  trained  Chinese  in  Moscow  and  sent 
Chinese,  not  foreigners,  to  reach  and  teach  the  people. 
Communism  started  not  with  governments — but  with 
the  people.  It  took  them  as  they  were,  where  they 
were.  It  wore  their  kind  of  clothes,  ate  their  kind  of 
food — exploited  their  misery — played  on  their  hopes 
and  fears — at  the  people's  level 


agencies  of  the  United  Nations  and  through  our  own 
direct  efforts  it  would  be  our  moral  responsibility  to  do 
this  even  though  the  Soviet  Union  and  world  communism 
did  not  exist.  What  the  present  crisis  has  done  is  simply 
to  lend  greater  urgency  and  more  obvious  self-interest  to 
an  expanded  program  of  economic,  social  and  political 
assistance  which  is  already  long  overdue.  .  .  . 
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haps  American  policies  and  actions 
oad  ought  to  be  looked  at — not 
High  our  eyes — but  through  the  eyes 
the  people  toward  whom  our  policies 
aimed.  Perhaps,  that  way,  we  may 
•i  a  clue  to  the  Communist  victory  in 
na. 


Eliot  Elisofon 


WE  SAW  America — highly  industrialized,  literate,  efficient,  clean  and  prosperous — a  model  to 
be  copied  more  or  less  exactly.    We  saw  science  boosting  output  quickly,  efficiently 
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WE    SAW    output    raised    by    tractors    and    other 
machinery 


THEY    SAW    greedy    landlords    who    benefited    from    the 
increased  crop  they  produced 


George  Silk 


kward   and   poor.      They   knew   the   change  had  to  come,  but 
etter   plow,   an   improved   fishnet — to   things   within   their  own 
capacities  to  build,  operate  and  maintain 


To  win  —  America  cannot 
count  on  manicures,  cock- 
tails, and  high-sounding  talk 


Morse-Pix 


To    make    democracy    mean- 
ingful  to  two  billion   people 
will  take  calluses 


Wallace  Kirkland 
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The  Communists  reached  people  by  means  of  education  and 
political  indoctrination 


We  tried  too  often  to  win  them 
with  charity 


Remedy  for  the  Teacher  Shortage 

A  challenge  to  state  and  local  school  authorities  to  change  the  rigid 
requirements  which  now  bar  many  college  graduates  from  teaching  posts. 


ADELAIDE  NICHOLS  BAKER 


THE  CRY  FOR  MORE  AND  BETTER  TEACHERS  IS  BECOMING  SO 
monotonous  that  there  is  danger  it  will  fall  on  deaf 
ears.  There  have  been  recruitment  drives,  scholarships  for 
teachers,  commissions,  committees,  and  publicity  cam- 
paigns. Some  of  these  have  claimed  success.  Yet  the  cry 
goes  up  again  and  again:  Democracy  is  in  peril  because 
we  cannot  get  adequate  teachers  for  our  schools. 

Many  of  the  panaceas  already  tried  have  obvious  merit. 
But  it  will  take  all  of  them — and  more — to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Increasing  salaries  is  a  necessity. 

Publicized  competitions  for  stories  about  "the  best 
teacher  I  have  known,"  campaigns  by  the  Citizen's  Coun- 
cil on  Education  to  increase  community  appreciation  of 
'  teachers,  special  articles  in  popular  magazines,  all  make  an 
appeal  to  high-minded  young  people  who  want  to  help 
meet  a  recognized  need.  But  far  more  effective  is  the 
daily  performance  of  inspired  and  inspiring  teachers  in 
the  classroom  and  in  the  shared  tasks  of  the  community. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  efforts  I  have  listed,  and 
numerous  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  have  been  in- 
stituted largely  by  the  public  and  by  members  of  the  teach- 
ing profession.  Both  have  begun  to  cast  aside  their  apathy 
or  their  modesty  to  try  to  fill  the  dangerously  thin  ranks 
of  the  schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  grow  weary 
in  well-doing.  But  if  their  efforts  seem  to  have  meager 
results,  and  the  cry  of  "shortage"  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  they  are  likely  to  become  discouraged.  They  must 
have  encouragement  from  a  more  strategic  sector. 

The  High  Command  in  the  recruitment  and  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  seems  to  have  called  too  constantly  on 
the  rank-and-file  to  fight  harder  instead  of  reconsidering 
its  own  responsibility  for  the  campaign.  In  fact,  the  High 
Command  is  still  fighting  the  battle  on  lines  that  are 
largely  outmoded. 

The  High  Command  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the 
educational  institutions  which  prepare  the  teachers,  and 
of  the  state  departments  of  education  which  set  the 
standards  and  define  the  policies  for  the  public  schools. 
Before  we  beat  the  gongs  for  more  teachers,  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  what  kind  of  recruits  are  wanted 
.and  how  they  are  to  be  shaped  for  their  task. 

Much  frustration  has  resulted  from  inspiring  the  wrong 
people  with  the  wrong  idea  of  the  job.  It  is  wasteful  to 
talk  vaguely  about  the  duty  to  teach  and  then  turn  away 


— By  a  Radcliffe  graduate  and  former  teacher, 
who  served  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, 1949-50,  in  recruitment  of  outstanding 
college  graduates  for  public  school  jobs. 


applicants  found  wanting  by  a  set  of  criteria  which  only 
a  few  initiates  comprehend.  If  the  layman  tries  to  study 
the  intricacies  of  teacher  certification  to  guide  him  in 
helping  man  the  schools  for  which  he  pays  and  to  which 
he  sends  his  children— he  probably  will  be  told  that  school 
administrators  "assume  that  laymen  generally  are  in  no 
better  position  to  determine  qualifications  and  educational 
requirements  for  teachers  than  they  are  for  nurses,  den- 
tists, or  pharmacists."  The  administrator  quoted  over- 
looked the  fact  that  laymen  are  compelled  by  law  to  use 
the  services  of  the  teachers  or  at  least  to  pay  their  salaries. 
Nor  are  public  schools  merely  facilities  carried  on  by 
specialists  whom  we  can  accept  or  reject.  They  are, 
as  Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "the  most  legitimate  engine  of 
government."  As  such,  they  deserve  to  be  supported 
by  every  citizen  according  to  his  time  and  ability. 

The  educator  sometimes  thinks  the  citizen  should  par- 
ticipate merely  by  hearing  what  the  specialist  wants  done 
and  in  what  way,  and  then  going  out  and  doing  it  with 
all  his  heart,  mind,  and  taxes.  But,  in  fact,  progress 
is  possible  only  as  citizen  and  educator  both  recognize  the 
true  nature  of  their  common  task. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  teacher  training. 


1  N   THE   LAST   FIFTY    YEARS   THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS    HAVE   OUT- 

grown  both  Mark  Hopkins  and  his  log  and  the  Little  Red 
Schoolhouse.  They  became  great  public  agencies  for  in- 
tegrating multitudes  of  immigrants  largely  congregated 
in  cities,  and  struggling  toward  a  vast  diversity  of  voca- 
tional, social,  and  economic  patterns.  This  meant  that 
educators  had  to  equip  a  new  kind  of  teacher. 

In  this  period,  the  existing  liberal  arts  colleges  tended 
to  be  laggard  leaders.  They  continued  the  tradition  of 
letting  teachers  volunteer  from  the  ranks  of  the  eager 
book-learners.  The  new  day  dawned  chiefly  in  depart- 
ments of  science,  for  the  training  of  such  specialists  as 
engineers,  chemists,  physicists,  geologists,  bacteriologists. 
John  Dewey  saw  in  this  scientific  approach  a  new  strategy 
of  teaching  the  young.  But  in  most  liberal  arts  colleges,  it 
was  assumed  that  honor  degrees  in  academic  subjects  were 
the  hallmark  of  good  prospective  teachers. 

College  professors  continued  to  lecture,  to  assign  read- 
ing, to  give  examinations  and  encourage  those  who  had 
no  other  use  for  all  this  learning  to  go  out  and  deliver 
it  to  the  young  as  best  they  could.  In  this  period  of  lag- 
gard generalship,  the  liberal  arts  colleges  lost  much  of 
their  control  of  teacher  training,  especially  at  the  elemen- 
tary level. 

It  is  largely  their  own  students  who  are  recalling  the 
liberal  arts  college  to  this  duty.  There  has  been  a  great  in- 
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crease  in  the  number  of  students,  among  them  young  wo- 
men who  are  not  so  much  the  "careerists"  of  their  mothers' 
generation  as  they  are  women  with  quick  responses  to 
people,  particularly  children.  Teaching  gives  this  natural 
aptitude  the  dignity  of  an  important  public  service.  Such 
students  demand  that  the  colleges  equip  them  more  ade- 
quately for  positions  in  the  modern  school. 

Even  more  interesting  is  the  response  of  many  men  to 
the  call  of  teaching  after  return  from  military  service, 
where  the  values  of  education  were  made  clear  to  them  in 
many  ways.  The  desire  to  work  with  people,  to  help 
shape  the  new  generation,  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
stronger  democracy  and  permanent  peace  is  in  them,  too, 
along  with  the  mechanical  and  scientific  abilities  which 
have  been  the  generally  accepted  "masculine  field." 

It  is  such  young  men  and  women  as  these  who  are 
forcing  the  liberal  arts  colleges  to  change  their  old  laissez- 
faire  attitude  and  make  a  place  in  the  curriculum  for  the 
principles  and  techniques  of  education.  Some  colleges 
today  offer  realistic  courses  on  education  in  place  of 
abstruse  psychology  and  dusty  history  of  education.  They 
even  have  practice  schools  which  are  laboratories  of  learn- 
ing as  truly  as  the  chemistry  lab  is  a  place  for  applying 
the  formulae  and  methods  of  that  science. 

During  the  years  when  liberal  arts  colleges  abdicated 
as  leaders  in  teacher  training,  the  state  departments  of 
education  had  to  devise  other  agencies  for  preparing 
teachers  for  the  expanding  public  schools.  To  this  end, 
Horace  Mann  and  William  Barnard  developed  the  normal 
schools  and  drew  to  them  those  who  were  persuaded  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession. 

At  first  it  took  only  two  years  beyond  the  eighth  grade 
for  a  teen-age  girl  to  be  ready  for  a  job  in  an  elementary 
school.  The  training  was  largely  at  public  expense;  it 
was  directed  to  a  definite  need;  it  was  strictly  vocational, 
and  it  led  almost  inevitably  to  employment.  In  fact, 
admission  quotas  to  such  training  schools  had  to  be  set. 


T, 


ODAY,   IT  SEEMS  STRANGE  TO  TALK  OF  QUOTAS,  BUT  PUB- 

licly  supported  normal  schools  did  not  expect  citizens  to 
pay  taxes  to  train  young  people  who  could  not  find  jobs  in 
the  school  system  of  their  particular  state.  Recently,  of 
course,  the  utmost  efforts  of  tax-supported  teachers  col- 
leges to  produce  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  have 
fallen  far  short  of  the  demand.  The  last  twenty  years 
have  been  hard  on  public  education  for  teaching.  Through 
the  depression,  which  before  World  War  II  glutted  the 
teacher  market,  the  colleges  struggled  with  cuts  in  ap- 
propriations and  their  teachers  had  to  accept  low  salaries. 
The  war,  which  took  many  out  of  the  teaching  profession 
not  only  decimated  the  faculties  of  the  colleges  but  also 
made  it  difficult  to  improve  the  plants.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  public  teachers  colleges  found  themselves  faced  with 
a  heavy  demand  for  teachers  and  handicapped  by  over- 
strained and  often  outmoded  facilities. 

Meantime,  the  rising  economic  level,  Gl-benefits,  and 
higher  standards  of  democratic  education  had  poured  into 
the  liberal  arts  colleges  huge  enrollments  which  included 
segments  of  the  population  once  very  meagerly  repre- 
sented on  the  campuses.  The  liberal  arts  colleges  went 
to  great  lengths  to  adapt  their  curricula  to  the  personal 
and  vocational  needs  of  this  new  student  body.  The 
battle  between  vocationalism  and  scholarship  wavered  to 
and  fro,  but  out  of  the  melee  came  new  patterns  of  study 


which  took  account  of  both  the  past  and  the  present,  the 
abstract  and  the  specific,  the  general,  the  pure  and  the 
applied,  in  ways  that  simultaneously  vitalized  learning 
and  looked  to  life  beyond  college.  Placement  offices — a 
new  feature  in  many  liberal  arts  colleges — helped  open 
professional  fields  to  young  graduates. 

When,  after  World  War  II,  placement  offices  heard 
a  call  for  the  highest  type  of  young  men  and  women  to 
enter  teaching,  they  were  in  a  strategic  position  to  answer. 
They  had  files  of  information  not  only  on  graduating 
classes,  but  also  on  past  graduates  who  had  made  good 
records  in  fields  allied  to  teaching  or  who  found,  after 
a  few  years  in  more  lucrative  professions,  that  there  were 
satisfactions  that  money  could  not  buy.  But  when  the 
placement  offices  tried  to  route  some  of  this  promising 
material  into  the  public  schools  they  often  met  a  maze 
of  requirements  that  shut  out  not  only  those  least  well- 
equipped,  but  many  of  the  most  promising  candidates. 


HAT  WERE  THESE  REQUIREMENTS  ?    THEY  WERE  REGULA- 

tions  adopted  with  the  laudable  purpose  of  raising  the 
standards  of  the  profession  and  protecting  it  from  political 
and  personal  pressures.  As  a  rule,  they  defined  the  ac- 
ceptable teacher  in  terms  of  semester  hours  distributed 
over  set  subjects.  The  pattern  they  followed  was  the 
pattern  of  the  particular  state  teachers  colleges  which  had 
the  duty  of  preparing  for  the  teaching  certificate. 

In  some  states  this  was  a  four-  or  even  five-year  course 
of  preponderantly  professional  training,  requiring  high 
school  graduation  of  candidates  for  admission.  As  long 
as  the  department  of  education,  which  governed  the 
schools,  administered  the  bureau  of  certification  and  ran 
the  teachers  colleges,  the  educational  conveyor  belt  worked 
with  few  hitches.  But  with  more  and  more  young  people 
able  to  choose  the  wider  educational  experience  of  the 
liberal  arts  college,  the  specific  requirements  became  a 
bar  to  their  certification  for  public  school  teaching.  Faced 
with  the  additional  time  and  money  required  to  add  to  a 
college  course  a  recognized  teacher-preparation  curricu- 
lum, most  graduates  chose  private  school  teaching  or  went 
into  some  other  occupation.  The  public  schools  lost  many 
potential  teachers  who  might  have  been  saved  to  them 
by  a  more  receptive  attitude  toward  the  knowledge  and 
skills  they  possessed  and  a  creative  effort  to  supplement 
them  by  in-service  training. 

During  the  most  discouraging  period  of  the  postwar 
shortage  a  few  state  departments  of  education  made  such 
an  effort,  generally  labeled  "Post-Baccalaureate  Programs 
for  Teacher  Training."  In  the  fall  of  1949,  the  National 
Education  Association,  in  a  publication  of  its  Commission 
on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards,  pointed 
with  cautious  approval  to  a  few  states  which  were  giving 
temporary  emergency  permits  to  carefully  selected  gradu- 
ates of  liberal  arts  colleges.  These  permits  allowed  their 
holders  to  begin  teaching  after  short  courses  at  teachers 
colleges  and  under  special  supervision  to  complete  their 
certification  by  subsequent  training. 

Connecticut  went  so  far  as  to  institute  an  active  two- 
year  recruitment  campaign  which  made  direct  contacts 
by  letter  and  visits  with  about  thirty  liberal  arts  colleges, 
and  touched  twice  that  number  by  radio  and  newspaper 
publicity.  The  state  filled  its  teacher  quota  during  both 
years  of  the  experiment  in  part  from  the  numerous  candi- 
dates who  presented  themselves  for  admission  to  the 
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emergency  courses  organized  for  liberal  arts  graduates 
at  the  state  teachers  colleges.  This  venture  of  a  state  de- 
partment of  education  in  actually  competing  with  indus- 
try to  attract  outstanding  college  graduates  had  encourag- 
ing results. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  skeptics,  college  seniors  as  well 
as  more  mature  men  and  women,  seeking  a  satisfying 
role  in  public  service,  responded  with  enthusiasm.  Many 
more  applied  than  could  be  admitted  to  the  new  "emer- 
gency" courses  in  theory  and  practice  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. During  1949,  about  240  completed  from  eight  to 
twenty-four  weeks  in  one  of  the  four  teachers  colleges. 
Eight  weeks  was  enough  to  insure  an  Emergency  Certi- 
ficate for  appointment  on  a  beginning  salary.  Additional 
education  credits,  graduate  or  undergraduate,  were  ap- 
plied to  the  requirement  of  thirty  semester  hours  for  full 
certification.  The  requirement  of  supervised  practice  teach- 
ing was  met,  during  the  first  year  on  the  job,  by  having 
specially  experienced  supervisors  follow  the  new  teacher 
with  advice  and  guidance.  Each  maintained  contact  with 
about  twenty  students  and  on  the  basis  of  a  report  of 
teaching  progress,  the  certificate  was  renewed  with  credit 
given  for  supervised  practice  teaching.  But  far  more  than 
formal  approval  resulted  from  the  contact.  In  many  cases 
the  liaison  between  college  and  job,  the  help  in  filling 
gaps  in  training  and,  most  of  all,  the  friendly  personal 
interest,  have  been  hailed  as  the  most  valuable  aspects  of 
the  Connecticut  program. 

This  rapprochement  between  liberal  arts  colleges  and 
the  State  Department  of  Education  carried  into  the  second 
year  of  the  Emergency  Training  Program,  and  during 
1950,  some  200  additional  liberal  arts  graduates  were  ad- 
mitted to  training. 

Some  of  the  superintendents  of  local  school  systems 
sought  the  new  prospects  eagerly;  others  frankly  preferred 
those  with  full  certification  from  other  states  or  fresh  di- 
plomas from  a  teachers  college.  The  department  of  edu- 
cation appeared  to  feel  that  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
new  pattern  might  throw  doubt  on  the  validity  of  the 
regular  teachers  college  training,  streamlined  to  the  spe- 
cific certification  requirements.  This  skeptical  attitude 
often  appeared  to  sabotage  the  department's  own  effort 
to  break  new  paths  to  teacher  training. 

If  the  possibilities  inherent  in  such  efforts  are  to  bear 
fruit,  the  High  Command  must  assume  more  imaginative 
leadership.  Instead  of  clinging  to  the  very  word  "emer- 
gency" as  a  safe  avenue  back  to  "normalcy,"  high  level 
school  authorities  should  welcome  its  spur  to  progress. 


H. 


LOWEVER,   SOME   HAVE  INSISTED   ON  THE  EARLIEST   POSSIBLE 

retreat  to  patterns  evolved  and  protected  by  state  depart- 
ments of  education,  that  is,  to  teachers  colleges  designed 
for  particular  certification  requirements  and  financed  by 
the  public  treasury.  The  criticism  that  this  protected 
preserve  shuts  out  many  valuable  developments  and  chal- 
lenging personalities  has  been  answered  only  by  the  in- 
sistence that,  given  more  tax  money  and  more  high-pres- 
sured recruits,  the  teachers  colleges  could  be  filled  with 
the  cream  of  the  high  school  crop  and  the  public  schools 
adequately  staffed.  Educators  have  never  fully  faced  the 
fact  that  this  did  not  happen  in  favorable  times,  that  it 
inevitably  would  break)  down  under  pressures  affecting 
the  treasury  on  one  hand  and  the  vocational  market  on 
the  other. 


Even  the  State  of  Connecticut  which  has  spent  $250,000 
in  the  last  two  years  widening  the  base  of  its  teacher 
supply,  has,  in  new  proposals  for  certification,  set  stan- 
dards narrowly  fitted  to  state-supported  training  schools. 
These  schools  are  forced  to  stress  methods  of  teaching 
rather  than  curricular  content  partly  because  they  must 
often  develop  quick  educational  leadership  among  stu- 
dents of  limited  cultural  background.  Yet  the  Emergency 
Training  Program  which  selected  from  candidates  with 
various  formal  and  informal  types  of  training  the  best 
applicants  for  elementary  school  positions,  threw  doubt 
on  many  arbitrary  criteria. 

The  interviewing  teams,  made  up  of  public  school 
administrators,  teachers,  and  laymen,  along  with  college 
faculty  members  became  adept  in  judging  potential  teach- 
ers. What  was  done  under  pressure  with  a  large  new 
supply  to  be  processed  could  be  bettered  by  regular 
boards  of  review,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  assess  candi- 
dates who  could  not  be  measured  by  set  regulations. 


J—JAGERNESS   TO   DISCOVER    NEW    RESOURCES    FOR  THE    SCHOOLS 

would  well  become  state  commissioners  of  education, 
local  administrators,  and  school  boards.  This  should  not 
be  confused  with  carelessness  about  quality,  or  the  danger 
of  political  or  personal  pressure. 

At  the  same  time,  liberal  arts  colleges  should  move 
ahead  in  efforts  to  serve  the  great  field  of  public  educa- 
tion. This  means  understanding  public  education  as  a 
social  force,  accepting  its  limitations,  making  the  structure 
and  method  of  its  development  a  subject  worthy  of  the 
best  research  and  teaching.  Colleges  which  have  given 
new  dignity  to  the  profession  of  the  teacher  have  found 
enrichment  of  their  undergraduate  offerings  and  de- 
veloped some  distinguished  graduate  departments.  The 
recent  concern  of  the  "seven  women's  colleges" — Barnard, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith,  Vassar, 
Wellesley— will  strengthen  educational  moves  already  de- 
veloping on  these  campuses.  Wheaton,  Middlebury,  and 
Bennington,  outside  this  roster,  represent  eastern  colleges 
which  have  a  strong  interest  in  education,  and  where  this 
subject  is  taught  by  distinguished  scholars  and  practiced 
both  in  laboratory  schools  and  in  local  public  schools. 

Whether  the  potential  teacher  is  enrolled  in  a  liberal 
arts  college  or  a  state  teachers  college,  he  can  only  reach 
full  stature  in  an  atmosphere  of  generous,  creative  ad- 
vance. To  confuse  high  standards  with  rigid  point  re- 
quirements, to  try  to  stretch  living  forms  on  the  Pro- 
crustean bed  of  semester  hours  and  artificial  criteria, 
is  to  discourage  the  very  spirit  of  democratic  education. 

Dr.  Hans  Simons,  head  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  in  New  York  City  has  defined  this  goal  for  both 
liberal  arts  and  teachers  colleges:  "To  be  distinguished 
by  unorthodoxy,  precisely  because  we  are  living  in  an  era 
of  growing  standardization,  by  nonconformity  in  the  face 
of  increasing  and  unjustifiable  pressures  for  compliance, 
by  courageous  experiment  in  a  period  of  caution  and  hesi- 
tation." Only  this  daring  approach  to  leadership  in  teach- 
ing will  recruit  the  teachers  we  need.  Instead  of  eyeing 
each  other  askance  and  guarding  their  prerogatives,  the 
High  Command  in  education  should  devise  a  strategy 
which  will  permit  the  liberal  arts  and  teachers  colleges 
to  advance  together  to  encourage  and  prepare  the  maxi- 
mum number  and  highest  quality  of  young  people  as 
teachers  for  the  nation's  schools. 
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THE  SURVEY 


We  Know  Better  Than  We  Do 


How  the  thirteen  billion  dollars  spent  annually  for  social  welfare  in  the  USA 
could  buy  prevention  as  well  as  alleviation  of  personal  and  family  problems. 


BRADLEY  BUELL 


THE  IMPULSE  TO  SHARE  WITH  OTHERS  IS  AS  OLD  AS  THE 
human  heart  itself.  Its  social  expression  in  the  USA 
— the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare — is  a  cherished 
tradition.  Today,  a  look  at  the  $13,000,000,000  enterprise 
which  our  community-supported  services  have  become, 
shows  that  the  tradition  is  a  lively  part  of  our  society's 
structure.  Day  in  and  day  out,  it  is  at  work,  in  the  bustle 
of  the  busy  children's  clinic,  the  system  of  public  assist- 
ance units  which  reach  into  every  county  in  the  country, 
and  in  hundreds  of  other  spots  throughout  the  land.  Be- 
cause of  this  enterprise  thousands  of  people  are  helped 
each  year.  Its  efforts  quietly  seep  through  communities, 
contributing  to  human  betterment  in  countless  ways. 

This  is  too  precious  a  possession,  too  useful  a  community 
asset,  to  take  for  granted.  To  free  its  unrealized  potentiali- 
ties, the  thoughtful  attention  of  professional  and  layman 
alike  is  required.  It  merits  application  of  the  best  modern 
scientific  achievement  hand  in  hand  with  the  nineteenth 
century  humanitarianism  from  which  it  came  into  being. 
Moreover,  at  a  time  when  national  strength  needs  the 
inner  strength  of  healthy,  secure  citizens,  an  instrument 
for  community  well-being  is  of  major  importance. 

With  these  convictions  our  group  of  researchers  began, 
in  1947,  an  extensive  study  of  this  sizable  community  en- 
terprise. Underwritten  by  The  Grant  Foundation,  the 
study  took  nearly  four  years.  Its  findings  are  incorporated 
in  a  comprehensive  treatise — the  first  of  its  kind — to  be 
published  early  in  1952  by  Columbia  University  Press  un- 
der the  title,  "Community  Planning  for  Human  Services." 
As  had  happened  so  often  in  our  twenty  years'  experi- 
ence in  studying  American  community  services,  we  were 
confronted  with  an  infinitely  complex  picture.  To  begin 
with,  these  services  have  grown  up  without  benefit  of 
blueprint,  multiplying  and  spreading  rapidly,  particularly 
in  the  last  three  decades.  Today,  they  reveal  the  philan- 
thropic expansion  of  the  Twenties  and  superimposed  on 
this,  the  large  scale  additions  to  tax-supported  services 
which  began  in  the  Thirties. 

Not  only  the  size  but  the  shape  shows  drastic  change. 
The  evolution  of  poor-farms  into  a  public  assistance  and 
social  insurance  system;  of  the  jail,  stocks,  and  whipping 
post  method  of  criminal  reform  into  modern  prison,  pro- 
bation, and  parole  programs;  of  institutions  to  protect  the 
community  against  the  insane  into  a  system  of  hospitals, 
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— By  a  former  Survey  editor,  executive  director 
of  Community  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  the 
agency  which  conducted  the  study  and  prepared 
the  landmark  report  from  which  this  article  is 
drawn,  as  was  "Public  Policy  and  Social  Adjust- 
ment," by  Marion  Robinson,  in  the  May  issue. 


mental  hygiene,  and  guidance  clinics;  of  institutions  for 
the  sick  poor  into  modern  community  hospitals — all  this 
and  more  has  been  proceeding  at  swift  but  uneven  pace. 

The  scale  and  the  rapid  evolution  of  these  services 
make  this  picture  baffling  enough.  But  there  are  further 
complexities  rising  from  the  variety  of  separately  or- 
ganized and  administered  agencies  and  units,  and  the  vast 
increase  in  specialization  of  the  agencies  and  the  profes- 
sional personnel  manning  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  public  conscience  is  sensitive,  that 
Americans  are  willing  to  put  their  dollars  and  energies  to 
work  in  this  enterprise.  But  it  is  small  wonder  that  in 
the  face  of  this  complexity  there  are  insistent  questions: 
Must  the  design  be  so  complicated  ?  Does  anyone  under- 
stand the  whole  picture?  How  can  anyone — lay  or  pro- 
fessional— feel  sure  there  are  not  overlapping  activities, 
neglected  needs?  What  would  be  a  sensible  community 
design  for  these  services  ? 

As  this  research  proceeded,  the  idea  of  producing  a 
modern  functional  design  for  community-supported  serv- 
ices became  one  of  the  prime  objectives.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  forthcoming  volume  offers  a  manual  of  pre- 
cise instructions — far  from  it!  It  does  attempt  to  present 
strategic  principles  upon  which  a  design  may  be  based. 

Further,  it  does  not  analyze  the  "how"  of  community 
planning,  the  process  by  which  communities  may  be  per- 
suaded to  adopt  one  course  or  another.  This  research — 
and  its  findings — deal  exclusively  with  the  "what"  and 
"why"  of  the  directions  which  might  be  pursued  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  the  pattern  of  their  services. 


T, 


HE  CITIZEN  WHO  SEEKS   A   STARTING   POINT  FROM   WHICH 

to  comprehend  this  complicated  network  of  services  has 
only  to  grasp  two  fundamental  ideas: 

1.  All  the  sprawling  variety  of  agencies  and  services  is 
concerned  with  four  basic  human  problems — dependency, 
ill-health,  maladjustment,  and  recreational  need. 

2.  These  four  problems  tend  to  converge  in  one  com- 
bination or  another  on  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the 
community,   each   problem    intensifying   the   destructive 
consequences  of  the  others. 

These  two  fundamental  concepts  make  a  framework 
for  the  carefully  controlled  statistical  study  which  proved 
to  be  an  important  part  of  the  research.  In  November 
1948,  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  a  detailed,  comprehensive  ac- 
counting was  taken  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  families 
of  that  typical  American  city  by  their  108  public  and  pri- 
vate community  service  agencies.  The  result  was  a  pic- 
ture of  the  variety  and  volume  of  problems  which  urban 
citizens  now  bring  to  the  service  centers. 

The  study  showed  that  in  that  month,  40  percent  of 
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the  St.  Paul  families  had  one  or  more  members  receiving 
services  from  one  or  more  of  the  various  community-sup- 
ported agencies.  It  established  that  7  percent  of  .the  city's 
families  were  dependent  upon  the  public  for  support,  that 
15  percent  had  problems  of  ill-health  for  which  they  were 
receiving  service  and  care,  that  10  percent  had  one  or 
more  members  suffering  from  maladjustments  which 
brought  them  to  the  attention  of  one  of  the  correctional 
agencies  or  were  receiving  mental  hygiene  or  casework 
services.  Finally,  it  showed  that  18  percent  of  the  families 
were  using  public  and  private  recreational  opportunities. 

Little  problems,  if  unsolved,  grow  into  big  problems — 
everyone  knows  that.  But  it  is  less  well  understood  that 
one  basic  problem  opens  the  way  for  another,  that  the  seri- 
ous consequences  of  one  multiply  those  of  another.  Health 
and  welfare  workers  long  have  struggled  with  the  end- 
result  of  this  vicious  process — a  degree  of  family  break- 
down in  a  small  group  of  families  which  makes  dispro- 
portionately heavy  demands  upon  both  services  and 
budgets.  Even  more  discouraging,  the  chance  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  such  families  often  seems  slim,  and  few 
preventive  measures  to  help  keep  others  from  joining  this 
hopelessly  enmeshed  group  are  in  evidence. 

The  St.  Paul  study,  through  cross-tabulations  of  the 
data  obtained  for  each  of  the  40,000  families,  showed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  health  and  welfare  work  in 
this  country  the  extent  to  which  these  problems  converge 
in  the  same  family  groups.  Thus,  it  was  found  that  health 
problems,  adjustment  problems,  or  both,  existed  in  77 
percent  of  the  dependent  families;  that  dependency  or  ad- 
justment problems,  or  both,  were  complicating  the  lives  of 
38  percent  of  the  families  who  had  problems  of  ill-health; 
that  in  58  percent  of  the  families  having  one  or  more  ad- 
justment problems,  there  were  also  problems  of  health, 
dependency,  or  both. 

This  compounding  reached  its  peak  in  a  group  of  6,500 
families — 6  percent  of  the  families  of  the  community — 
who  had  such  a  high  incidence  of  multiple  problems  that 
they  were  absorbing  over  half  the  services  of  all  the  city's 
dependency,  health,  and  adjustment  agencies. 

A  total  of  92  agencies  and  organizations — 44  tax-sup- 
ported and  48  supported  by  voluntary  contributions — 
were  giving  these  three  kinds  of  service.  In  that  year, 
these  services  cost  St.  Paul  $10,000,000  of  tax  and  volun- 
tarily contributed  monies.  Of  this,  $5,000,000  was  spent 
on  this  relatively  small  group  of  families. 


IT  IS  THE  CONVICTION  OF  OUR  RESEARCHERS — AND  THIS  IS,  IN 

.effect,  the  thesis  of  our  book — that  the  American  intent  to 
"promote  the  general  welfare"  means  not  only  care  for 
people  with  problems,  but  the  prevention  of  those  prob- 
lems wherever  possible,  and  the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity against  their  deteriorating  consequences. 

Data  from  the  St.  Paul  study  plus  the- twenty  years  accu- 
mulated experience  of  our  consultants  and  a  careful  search 
through  the  authoritative  literature  of  the  four  fields  of 
work  combined  to  bring  us  to  the  conclusion  that  preven- 
tion and  reduction  of  these  human  problems  is  possible. 

Needless  to  say,  the  size,  though  not  the  form  of  the 
problems,  differs  from  community  to  community,  and 
from  region  to  region.  But  to  place  all  types  of  informa- 
tion in  a  common  framework  is  to  show  that  knowledge 
both  of  causes  and  methods  of  treatment  is  available.  After 
more  than  three  years  of  intensive  study  of  this  community 


phenomenon,  we  are  convinced  that  more  knowledge  is 
at  hand  than  is  being  put  to  work,  that  we  are  allowing 
traditional  ideas  to  interfere  with  common  sense — in 
short,  that  we  know  better  than  we  do. 

The  truth  is  that  these  services  have  been  increasing 
rapidly  in  variety,  volume,  and  cost  without  corresponding 
gains  in  purposeful  direction.  Analysis  of  need  has  not 
kept  pace  with  promotion  of  resources  for  remedy.  Study 
of  methods  to  reduce  prevalence  of  certain  problems  has 
been  neglected.  Research  into  the  causes  of  problems — 
a  move  which  might  produce  the  key  to  prevention — has 
in  many  areas  taken  a  minor  place.  Evaluation  of  the  re- 
sults of  service  has  been  by-passed.  On  the  other  hand, 
questions  of  auspices,  administration,  financing,  and  pro- 
fessional techniques  have  risen  in  importance.  The  very 
provision  of  multiplying  services  as  an  end  in  itself  has 
made  for  disparity  of  purpose  and  competition  for  funds 
and  public  attention. 


E    AGREED    THAT    THE    COUNTRY  S    WELFARE    ENTERPRISE 

must  now  take  its  logical  next  step :  it  must  re-tool  for  pre- 
vention. The  basic  principles  which  emerged  from  our 
study  are  directed  to  the  design  for  community  services  to 
this  end. 

Such  a  step  will  involve  much  more  than  such  popular 
devices  as  mergers  and  reorganizations  of  services,  found 
useful  in  particular  programs  of  particular  places.  These 
schemes  can  be  helpful  in  improving  services,  and  in  our 
book  we  give  considerable  attention  to  them  as  handy 
tools  for  the  planner.  But  the  large  scale  job  calls  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  public  policy,  combining  humanitarian 
ideals  with  modern  scientific  thought.  To  sympathetic 
concern  for  the  person  in  trouble,  it  is  essential  to  add  the 
facts  about  the  size  and  shape  of  community  problems 
and  the  willingness  to  follow  where  the  facts  lead. 

To  plan  and  organize  agencies  and  services  for  an  attack 
on  dependency,  ill-health,  maladjustment,  and  recreational 
need  is  essentially  a  matter  of  logistics.  It  calls  for  exami- 
nation of  the  characteristics  of  these  public  enemies,  their 
methods  of  infiltration,  the  nature  and  disposition  of  their 
forces.  Then  the  right  services,  in  sufficient  amount,  must 
be  brought  to  bear  at  the  right  places  at  the  right  time 
with  maximum  efficiency  and  economy.  The  ultimate 
objective  is  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  indi- 
vidual and  family  capacity  for  self-maintenance  and  suf- 
ficiency. 

Such  a  marshaling  of  forces,  first  of  all,  must  be  based 
on  the  size  of  the  community.  Even  when  services  are 
paid  for  out  of  a  state  or  federal  pocket,  it  is  within  the 
community  that  the  important  ideas  become  specific  and 
particular — ideas  about  what  the  services  should  be,  what 
degree  of  protection  they  should  afford  against  the  hazards 
of  modern  life,  what  reinforcement  they  should  bring  to 
family  and  personal  well-being.  Thus,  in  a  given  year 
the  welfare  of  two  thirds  to  three  quarters  of  today's  fami- 
lies in  a  community  may  depend  to  some  degree  upon 
local  health,  welfare,  and  recreation  services.  In  the  month 
of  the  St.  Paul  study,  40  percent  of  that  city's  families  were 
served  by  its  108  agencies.  Another  study  showed  that  in 
1941  about  70  percent  of  the  Syracuse,  New  York,  families 
were  served  by  100  agencies  and  administrative  units. 

One  must  also  remember  that  about  three  quarters  of 
this  service  cost  is  met  directly  by  local  funds.  In  St.  Paul, 
for  instance,  in  the  study  year,  one  half  the  annual  wel- 
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fare  cost  was  met  by  money  paid  in  local  fees  or  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  over  half  the  public  money  came 
from  city-county  taxes. 

Second,  the  plan  of  strategy  rests  upon  what  our  re- 
searchers considered  the  most  important  single  characteris-- 
tic  of  the  whole  problem :  the  way  the  basic  problems  tend 
to  converge  within  the  family  group.  Somewhere  in  this 
deadly  process,  there  begins  the  deterioration  of  individual 
and  family  capacity.  We  conclude  that  this  interrelation- 
ship is  itself  the  main  reason  why  the  whole  health  and 
welfare  enterprise  needs  a  functional  design,  replacing  a 
series  of  separate  blueprints  for  unconnected  parts.  The 
plan  of  organization,  we  decided,  must  start  with  this 
principle  and  must  grow  outward,  following  the  detailed 
documentation  of  the  facts  concerning  the  particular 
community. 


K, 


BEEPING    THESE    TWO    FACTORS    IN    MIND,    ONE    CAN    BETTER 

understand  three  basic  principles  which  emerge  to  give 
shape  and  coherence  to  a  design  for  preventive  services: 

1.  The  plan  must  be  based  on  community-wide  facts 
which  supply  clues  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  un- 
derlying causes  of  community-wide  problems.  The  isolated 
growth  of  each  agency  complicates  die  collection  of  facts 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  these  problems.    Hence,  with 
some  notable  exceptions  in  the  health  field,  programs  as  a 
rule  are  based  on  assumptions  about  the  need  for  service, 
rather  than  definite  information  about  the  nature  of  the 
need. 

The  St.  Paul  study  revealed  to  local  civic  leaders  for  the 
first  time  not  only  that  they  had  a  "dependency  rate"  of 
7  percent  of  the  community's  families;  it  also  showed  the 
causes  of  dependency.  Only  a  handful  of  the  7,000  fami- 
lies were  in  this  situation  because  the  breadwinner  or 
potential  earners  were  unable  to  find  employment.  In  96 
percent  of  the  families,  the  primary  cause  of  continuing 
dependency  lay  in  some  serious  bar  to  self-maintenance: 
chronic  illness  or  other  physical  handicap,  mental  illness 
or  defect,  homes  broken  by  death  or  desertion,  and  so  on. 

Clearly,  the  provision  of  money  payments  alleviated 
but  did  not  remedy  such  situations.  But  in  these  figures 
one  begins  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  and  prevent 
chronic  dependency.  One  important  clue  was  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Public 
Health  which,  in  referring  to  this  study,  commented,  "The 
data  .  .  .  showed  quite  clearly  that  the  nightmare  of  our 
public  welfare  services,  the  ever-increasing  residual  case- 
load, cannot  come  to  an  end  until  steps  are  taken  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  chronic  illness  and  chronic  handicap." 

2.  The  whole  plan  of  study  and  operation  must  be  di- 
rected toward  prevention  of  family  breakdown.  It"  may 
seem  surprising  to  make  such  a  point  of  a  principle  which, 
in  theory,  is  already  accepted.     Modern  psychiatry  has 
taught  us  that  many  human  problems  grow  out  of  faulty 
family  soil.    Moreover,  all  professional  workers  long  ago 
learned  that  family  strengths  and  weaknesses  constitute 
powerful  assets  and  liabilities  in  the  handling  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  problems.  The  reason  for  the  phenomenon 
observed  in  this  research — the  high  incidence  of  serious 
problems  clustering  in  certain  families — is  obvious  enough. 
One  almost  instinctively  knows  that  a  serious  problem  suf- 
fered by  one  family  member  becomes  part  and  parcel  of 


that  family's  life  and  in  one  way  or  another,  each  mem- 
ber suffers  from  its  consequences. 

But  professional  workers  sometimes  forget  or  overlook 
the  family  as  a  whole  in  their  preoccupation  with  one  as- 
pect of  its  problem.  It  is  not  that  other  troubles  do  not  enlist 
their  sympathies.  The  caseworkers,  doctors,  psychiatrists, 
nurses,  public  welfare  workers,  probation  officers,  recrea- 
tion workers,  and  the  many  others  whose  services  pass  in 
review  in  our  materials  all  draw  upon  great  wellsprings 
of  sympathy  and  understanding  in  dealing  with  human 
beings  in  trouble.  Without  those  qualities,  workers  in  the 
broad  welfare  field  would  be  unable  to  perform  their 
daily  tasks.  Yet  professional  workers  now  divide  both 
problems  and  services  into  such  small  segments  that  the 
fact  of  the  family  slips  into  the  background,  and  the 
family  framework  fades  from  view. 

Hence,  the  spotlight  of  applied  science  should  be  held 
steadily  on  two  factors:  the  way  problems  grow  and  clus- 
ter in  family  groups,  and  the  inherent  strengths  which  can 
be  utilized  in  solving  them.  Here  is  a  key  support  for 
the  study,  planning,  and  organization  of  services  designed 
for  prevention.  Many  problems  can  be  seen  clearly  only  in 
the  perspective  of  the  whole  family  situation.  The  family 
unit  should  become  and  remain  the  central  point  on  which 
specialized  resources  are  focused. 

3.  The  third  principle  is  that  of  teamwor\  among  the 
humanitarian  professions.  Like  the  agencies  they  man, 
these  professions  have  grown  up  quite  separately.  Dur- 
ing the  past  half  century  they  have  increased  their  spe- 
cialized knowledge,  sharpened  their  specialized  skills.  As 
a  result,  medicine,  nursing,  social  work,  penology,  psy- 
chiatry, psychology,  and  many  other  specialties  have 
gained  in  resources  and  usefulness. 

Cut  techniques  are  ways  of  solving  problems,  not  ends 
in  themselves.  And  when  problems  tend  to  multiply  in 
some  combination,  specialized  services  must  follow  suit. 
This  requires  much  more  than  handy  administrative  and 
structural  devices.  A  concerted  attack  upon  these  prob- 
lems can  grow  only  out  of  a  coherent  synthesis  of  special 
knowledge  and  skill.  There  is  already  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perimental and  demonstration  teamwork  to  draw  on,  but 
to  put  this  principle  into  effective  action  requires  a  change 
in  traditional  attitude.  Specialists  must  move  from  a 
"unilateral"  concept  of  their  responsibilities,  to  a  "multi- 
lateral" role  in  a  community  program  for  common  goals. 


T, 


HE  ST.  PAUL  STUDY  GAVE  BODY  AND  MEANING  TO  THE  FIRST 
of  these  three  principles.  It  remains  for  the  experience  of 
carefully  controlled  experiments  and  demonstrations  in 
several  American  communities  to  test  out  the  others.  Our 
research  began  with  the  conviction  that,  complex  as  it  is, 
the  welfare  enterprise  holds  the  possibility  for  preventing 
the  more  serious  problems  which  occasion  human  suffer- 
ing, as  well  as  dealing  with  their  symptoms.  We  now 
believe  that  only  by  design  for  service  constructed  upon 
these  principles  can  families  be  saved  from  sliding  down 
the  scale  to  become  part  of  the  chronic  misery  represented 
by  St.  Paul's  -"6  percent."  Our  findings  are  offered  for 
whatever  they  are  worth  to  people  who  want  to  make  a 
better  job  of  planning  for  their  own  community.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  findings  may  help  move  this  enterprise  in  a 
direction  which  will  give  modern  meaning  to  the  cherished 
tradition  of  bettering  the  common  welfare. 


DECEMBER     1951 
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Public  Health,  Here  and  Abroad 


BRIGHTEST  HIGHLIGHT  OF  THE  79TH 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, October  29-November  2,  was  an 
evening  session  devoted  to  the  work  of 
the  World  Health  Organization.  On  the 
platform  of  the  San  Francisco  War 
Memorial  Opera  House,  along  with  na- 
tional and  local  leaders  in  public  health, 
sat  five  distinguished  representatives 
from  WHO— Dr.  Brock  Chisholm,  di- 
rector-general; Dr.  Fred  L.  Soper  and  Dr. 
Chandri  Mani,  regional  directors;  and 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Zile  Hyde,  U.  S.  repre- 
sentative on  the  executive  board;  and 
Dr.  Frank  G.  Boudreau,  in  charge  of 
the  forthcoming  National  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee for  WHO. 

Dr.  Chisholm,  the  chief  speaker  of 
the  evening  was  introduced  as  "consult- 
ing psychiatrist  at  large  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world."  Outlining  the  organi- 
zation's inheritance  from  former  in- 
ternational health  bodies  and  briefly 
noting  the  work  of  his  six  regional  of- 
fices, he  told  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  that  beset  it.  With  the  psy- 
chiatrist's emphasis  on  emotions,  he 
warned  that  unless  enough  people  in 
the  world  can  attain  a  sufficient  stage 
of  emotional  maturity  to  live  in  peace, 
all  the  scientific  achievements,  medicine 
is  bringing  to  the  more  backward  coun- 
tries will  be  in  vain. 

"We  must  learn  to  break  down  our 
own  barriers  of  nationalism,  of  local 
interest,  of  prejudice,  of  fancied  superior- 
ity," Dr.  Chisholm  said.  "We  must 
not  insist  that  our  ways  are  right  and 
best  for  other  people.  Some  of  them 
may  be,  but  we  are  not  the  ones  to  de- 
cide that." 

Underlining  Dr.  Chisholm's  statement 
that  informed  public  opinion  is  the  next 
essential  for  WHO,  Dr.  Boudreau  told 
about  plans  for  the  Citizens'  Committee. 
"Present  support,"  he  maintained,  "is 
halfhearted  and  unimaginative."  He 
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said  that  the  National  Health  Coun- 
cil, with  a  membership  of  thirty-seven 
health  agencies,  had  decided  to  set  up  a 
United  States  Committee  for  WHO, 
"to  save  our  stake  in  world  health"  and 
"to  educate  our  people  in  [its]  poten- 
tialities .  .  .  and  to  show  them  all  we 
stand  in  danger  of  losing  if  we  fail 
to  support  WHO  adequately."  The 
committee  will  include  200  members, 
to  be  announced  in  January. 

Interest  in  WHO  and  presence  of  its 
personnel  brought  an  international  em- 
phasis into  other  meetings  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  Public  Health  Education 
Section  staged  a  panel  discussion  on 
"Working  with  People  of  other  Coun- 
tries," and  a  luncheon  meeting  where 
A.  Helen  Martikainen,  chief  of  the 
WHO  Section  on 
Health  Education  of 
the  Public,  told  about 
the  fellowship  pro- 
gram, assistance  to 
professional  schools 
in  needy  countries, 
and  assignment  of 
consultants  to  vari- 
ous governments.  At 
a  school  health  meeting,  a  recipient  of 
a  WHO  fellowship,  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Wilson,  professor  of  education  and  pub- 
lic health  at  Yale,  compared  school 
health  services  in  England  and  in  this 
country. 


1  HE  MEDICAL  CARE  SECTION  ALSO  HAD 
an  international  flavor  when  American 
physicians  listened  to  an  objective  pres- 
entation of  the  ways  of  paying  physi- 
cians— fee  for  service,  flat  rate  compen- 
sation, and  salary — in  the  United  States 
and  under  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den. The  speaker,  Dr.  Franz  Gold- 
mann,  associate  professor  of  medical 
care  at  Harvard,  referred  to  the  psycho- 


logical factors  likely  to  block  objective 
listening  on  the  part  of  some  of  his 
audience:  "Fear  of  the  new,  of  en- 
croachment on  their  rights,  of  loss  of 
prestige,  of  limitation  of  financial  suc- 
cess, or  of  the  'entering  wedge,'  in- 
duces many  physicians  to  be  opposed 
to  any  but  the  traditional  fee  for  service 
method." 


1  HE    SOCIAL    POINT    OF    VIEW    CAME    OUT 

of  many  parts  of  the  conference,  par- 
ticularly in  the  address  of  the  outgoing 
president,  Dr.  William  P.  Shepard,  vice 
president  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company.  After  acknowledg- 
ing the  generally  good  feelings  between 
the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
Dr.  Shepard  spoke  of  "one  area  of 
confusion"  in  the  relations  between  state 
and  local  medical  societies  and  health 
departments.  Said  he: 

"From  its  beginnings  the  public  health 
profession  has  occasionally  been  beset 
by  a  few  physicians  who  appear  to  fail 
to  see  the  reasons  for  public  health 
and  whose  influence  at  one  time  or  an- 
other becomes  sufficient  to  impede  seri- 
ously the  important  objectives  of  the 
health  department.  In  recent  years  it 
has  become  apparent  that  these  physi- 
cians tend  to  confuse  public  health  pro- 
grams with  what  they  call  'socialized 
medicine.'  .  .  .  They  persist  in  at- 
tempts to  circumscribe  public  health 
activities  with  a  list  of  minimum  func- 
tions beyond  which  the  health  agencies 
shall  not  go  without  threat  of  oppo- 
sition by  organized  medicine.  Some 
have  basic  opposition  to  any  community 
health  service  outside  sanitation  and 
communicable  disease  control.  Over 
the  years,  this  has  caused  embarrassment 
and  frustration  to  many  health  officers. 
It  is  especially  serious  today  because 
it  places  public  health  and  medicine  in 
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apparent  conflict  before  the  tribunal 
of  public  opinion,  and  tends  to  discredit 
both." 

Dr.  Shepard  also  spoke  of  specific 
conflicts  existing  in  some  quarters  be- 
tween private  practice  and  public  health: 

"There  is  something  wrong  when  a 
few  physicians  in  a  community  advise 
a  committee  of  public  spirited  citizens 
that  a  visiting  nurse  service  might  be 
a  good  thing  provided  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  a  health  department.  It  is 
not  reassuring  to  the  public  when  a  state 
medical  society  passes  resolutions  oppos- 
ing a  well  operated  state  health  de- 
partment program  for  the  care  of  crip- 
pled children  without  proposing  a  better 
method;  or,  when  a  state  medical  so- 
ciety appears  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
medical  needs  of  men  in  the  military 
service  by  opposing  re-establishment  of 
the  Emergency  Maternity  and  Infant 
Care  program,  without  proposing  some- 
thing better." 

The  APHA  president  concluded  his 
address  by  calling  on  the  organization 
to  "hasten  the  day  throughout  the 
world  when  social  welfare  shall  be- 
come the  goal  of  everyone  everywhere." 

More  than  400  speakers  and  panel 
members  took  up  specific  phases  of 
public  health  work  in  some  100  meet- 
ings of  the  thirteen  APHA  Sections 
and  the  thirty-eight  related  organizations. 
Space  limitations  permit  mention  of 
only  a  sampling  here  and  there.  Pa- 
pers of  wide  significance  for  social  wel- 
fare were  read  in  such  sections  as  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing,  School  Health,  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health,  Dental  Health, 
Food  and  Nutrition,  as  well  as  in  meet- 
ings of  such  cooperating  agencies  as  the 
National  Conference  for  Health  Council 
Work,  the  Conference  of  Professors  of 
Preventive  Medicine,  the  Public  Health 
Cancer  Association,  and  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 


R, 


•  EHABILITATION       OF       INDUSTRIAL 

workers,  and  the  related  problems  of 
workmen's  compensation,  disability  in- 
surance, and  vocational  training,  received 
attention  at  several  sessions.  Stanwood  L. 
Hanson,  an  executive  of  the  Liberty  and 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  told  about 
the  company's  privately  operated  rehabili- 
tation center  in  Boston  where  last  year 
some  400  serious  cases  were  given  a  com- 
bination of  therapies  along  with  voca- 
tional guidance.  Kenneth  Pohlmann,  di- 
rector of  rehabilitation,  United  Mine 
Workers'  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund, 
described  the  teamwork  between  union 
and  government  agencies,  and  miners' 


families,  in  UMW  "conference  clinics"  in 
the  coal  fields.  Clinical  demonstration 
afforded  graphic  illustration  of  what  coal 
mine  accidents  mean  in  human  terms.  A 
young  West  Virginia  coal  miner,  who 
sustained  a  fracture  of  the  spine  in  a 
slate  fall  and  is  now  a  patient  at  the 
Kabat-Kaiser  Institute,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia, heard  his  courage  praised  by 
Dr.  Herman  Kabat,  the  Institute's  direc- 
tor, while  showing  his  ability  to  walk 
with  two  canes. 


IATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  ALSO 
came  in  for  discussion  at  more  than  one 
session.  Of  significance  in  this  field  was 
the  report  of  the  isolation  of  two  addi- 
tional germs  to  those  now  known  to  be 
responsible  for  infant  diarrhea.  A  special 
session  under  the  auspices  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Association  dealt  with 
home  accidents,  "now  being  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  disease." 

There  were  a  number  of  discussions 
of  special  interest  to  the  West  Coast. 
The  deliberations  of  the  dentists  re- 
ceived emphasis  in  the  local  press  be- 
cause fluoridation  of  the  San  Francisco 
water  supply  to  prevent  caries  in  chil- 
dren's teeth  was  a  hot  issue  in  a  current 
city  election. 


Dr.  Lewis  M.  Guiss,  of  the  Cancer 
Committee,  Los  Angeles  County  Medi- 
cal Society,  gave  a  preliminary  report 
of  a  mass  X-ray  survey  of  1,867,000 
persons  in  which  many  positive  cases 
of  chest  tumor  were  discovered.  He 
declared  that  mass  surveys  were  the 
only  practical  way  to  discover  curable 
cases  of  this  type  of  cancer. 

Another  interesting  Los  Angeles  re- 
port dealt  with  the  much  publicized 
smog  problem.  In  a  paper  on  the  medi- 
cal research  conducted  by  the  Air  Pol-- 
lution  Control  District  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  Gordon  P.  Larson,  director,  de- 
scribed control  methods  which  at  a  cost 
to  southern  California  industry  of  some 
$7,000,000  are  causing  noticeable  im- 
provements. All  the  discussion  having 
to  do  with  civil  defense — mass  feeding, 
biological  warfare,  disaster  sanitation — 
attracted  attention  in  West  Coast  papers. 

Total  registration  at  the  conference 
reached  4,000  or  one  third  of  the  mem- 
bership of  12,000  public  health  workers 
now  living  in  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States.  Next  year's  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  incoming  president, 
Dr.  Gaylord  W.  Anderson,  Mayo  pro- 
fessor and  director,  School  of  Public 
Health,  Minneapolis. 


"Police  and  Children" 


GUNNAR  DYBWAD 


DISCUSSIONS  AT  THE  MlDCENTURY 
White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  brought  general  agree- 
ment that  community  planning  has  often 
overlooked  the  vital  part  the  police  play 
in  programs  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren. However,  the  considerable  dif- 
ferences which  emerged  as  to  the  func- 
tional limits  within  which  police  depart- 
ments should  develop  their  youth  work 
emphasized  the  need  for  examination 
and  evaluation  of  organization,  prac- 
tices, and  approach  of  juvenile  police 
units.  That  task  has  been  performed  in 
a  recent  report  of  the  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee on  Children  of  New  York  City,  "Po- 
lice and  Children,"  by  Alfred  J.  Kahn 
(copies  $1  each  from  the  Committee, 
1407  Broadway,  New  York  18).  Written 
specifically  as  a  study  of  the  Juvenile  Aid 
Bureau  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department,  this  document  has  signifi- 
cance on  a  national  scale  since  it  opens 
the  wav  for  consideration  of  basic  issues 


in  juvenile  police  work  everywhere. 

While  Mr.  Kahn  is  forthright  in  his 
critical  comments,  he  shows  clearly  that 
he  is  a  strong  supporter  of  special  police 
work  for  children.  "The  Juvenile  Aid 
Bureau  provides  New  York  City  with 
the  framework  of  a  modern  police  ap- 
proach which  should  be  strengthened 
and  extended,"  so  that  all  children  com- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  police,  for 
any  but  the  most  casual  reasons,  can  be 
handled  by  special  juvenile  officers. 

In  his  analysis  he  separates  JAB's  law 
enforcement  work  (deterring  and  detect- 
ing youthful  offenders),  which  he  finds 
well  done,  from  its  ensuing  referrals  to 
other  appropriate  agencies,  which  he 
sees  as  only  a  mediocre  job,  and  from 
its  efforts  to  undertake  specific  treat- 
ment, which  he  considers  not  only  poorly 
done  at  present,  but  not  even  within 
the  province  of  a  police  department. 

In  reviewing  the  JAB's  referral  job, 
Mr.  Kahn  maintains  that  the  issue  is  not 
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the  question  of  whether  police  should 
"screen"  children  to  other  agencies,  but 
rather  how  much  screening  they  can  and 
should  do.  Such  a  procedure,  he  holds, 
requires  a  definite  understanding  of  per- 
sonality development  and  interpersonal 
relationships  and  an  acquaintance  with 
casework  procedures.  He  finds  that  while 
JAB  follows  form  and  patterns  of  social 
casework,  it  falls  short  on  basic  con- 
tent and  hence  its  approach  is  essentially 
"symptomatic,  empirical,  and  largely  en- 
vironmental." 

This  leads  to  a  definite  point  at  issue: 
how  much  special  preparation  is  needed 
by  juvenile  police  officers?  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  the  view  held  by  some  that 
"police  officers  have  every  prerequisite  to 
perform  services  in  a  crime-prevention 
program."  On  the  other  hand  is  Mr. 
Kahn's  contention  that  when  police  give 
"social  casework  services"  they  obviously 
need  specific  training  in  this  field.  More- 
over, he  maintains,  the  police  must  be 
quite  clear  about  the  function  of  a  special 
juvenile  unit,  both  in  relation  to  over-all 
departmental  procedure  and  to  the  work 
of  other  community  agencies.  Under- 
scoring this  point  is  experience  elsewhere 
where  well-intentioned  police  chiefs  have 
initiated  juvenile  units  by  adding  a  so- 
cial worker,  psychologist,  or  guidance 
worker,  foisting  their  services  on  a  de- 
partment and  a  community  which  were 
unprepared  for  them. 


1  HE  REPORT  POINTS  TO  THE  NEED  FOR 

well  coordinated  handling  of  juvenile  of- 
fenders by  police  and  the  court  and  treat- 
ment agencies.  Mr.  Kahn  admits  that  a 
serious  lack  of  resources  has  often  caused 
the  police  to  go  beyond  their  competence. 
Yet  he  also  shows  that  their  questionable 
referral  methods  have  resulted  in  re- 
sistance by  agencies  to  working  coopera- 
tively with  them.  The  report  suggests 
the  development  outside  of  JAB  of  a 
casework  bureau  able  to  use  "authorita- 
tive sanctions." 

Mr.  Kahn  presents  valuable  definitions 
of  police  functions  in  general,  suggest- 
ing that  it  would  enhance  clarity  if  we 
would  speak  of  the  police  in  relation  to 
delinquency  control  rather  than  delin- 
quency prevention.  A  serious  omission, 
however,  lies  in  his  failure  to  mention 
the  question  of  police  and  civil  rights, 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  rights  of 
children.  Children's  rights  are  generally 
safeguarded  by  the  juvenile  courts, 
which  he  barely  mentions. 

The  report  shows  that  the  Juvenile 
Aid  Bureau  operates  a  quasi-judicial  pro- 
gram in  which  it  decides  dispositions 
for  large  groups  of  offenders.  Good 


juvenile  court  law  is  written  broadly 
enough  to  justify  police  investigation  of 
any  deviant  conduct,  and  this  is  quite 
desirable.  However,  JAB  not  only  files 
few  petitions  in  juvenile  court  but  makes 
a  virtue  of  keeping  cases  from  the  court, 
and  performs  the  type  of  probation  serv- 
ice which  should  require  the  court's 
sanction.  In  commenting  on  the  report, 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department 
states  that  it  tries  to  "spare  the  child 
and  his  family  the  distress  of  court  ap- 
pearance." 

o 

IT.EREIN  LIES  AN  IMPORTANT  GENERALIZA- 

tion.  The  children's  courts  of  New  York 
City  are  known  for  their  rigid,  legalistic 
approach.  Unfortunately  such  "correct- 
ness" on  the  part  of  the  judicial  agencies 
anxious  not  to  injure  the  rights  of  par- 
ents or  children,  only  leads  to  broad  as- 
sumption of  powers  by  the  administra- 
tive law-enforcement  agency.  Examples 
of  this  can  be  found  throughout  the 
country. 

There  are  some  police  departments 
which  place  children  on  probationary 
supervision  requiring  them  to  report 
regularly  to  a  juvenile  officer.  Others 
even  impose  sanctions  such  as  car-wash- 
ing or  perhaps  some  measure  of  restitu- 
tion if  the  child  caused  damage  by  his 
conduct.  And  some  go  so  far  as  to  put 
pressure  on  parents  to  remove  the  child 
from  home  on  a  "voluntary"  basis. 

Many  American  observers  have  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  Scandinavian 
practice  of  placing  more  and  more  ju- 
venile court  work  with  children's  com- 
mittees which  have  quasi-judicial  status. 
However,  such  a  development  would  be 
rather  premature  now  in  this  country, 
where  we  are  still  confused  as  to  the 
relative  rights  and  duties  of  administra- 
tive agencies,  of  courts  and  particularly 
of  parents  and  their  children. 

It  took  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment almost  a  year  to  submit  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Kahn's  report.  Printed  in  full 
by  the  committee,  it  is  revealing  testi- 
mony to  the  department's  confusion  in 
the  area  of  youth  work.  For  instance, 
in  stressing  its  interdisciplinary  approach 
as  contrasted  with  what  it  calls  Mr. 
Kahn's  narrow  emphasis  on  psychiatric 
social  work,  the  department  refers  to 
"police  administration,  sociology,  crimin- 
ology, psychology,  as  well  as  psychiatric 
social  work,"  but  fails  to  mention  law! 


Foster  Care 
in  Michigan 


AT  THE  RECENT  SESSION  OF  THE  MlCHI- 
gan  legislature  a  Joint  Committee 
of  the  House  and  Senate  submitted  a  re- 
port on  the  needs  of  foster  care  for  chil- 
dren, a  subject  which  has  been  causing 
growing  concern  not  only  in  Michigan, 
but  in  many  another  state.  The  find- 
ings, based  on  seven  studies  requested  of 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
contain  factual  material,  conclusions  and 
recommendations  which  will  be  of  great 
interest  not  only  in  Michigan,  where  the 
question  of  improvement  and  re- 
organization will  be  debated,  but  in 
other  states  where  planning  for  depen- 
dent, neglected,  and  delinquent  children 
is  not  so  far  advanced.  In  some  of  these, 
the  preamble  to  the  legislative  resolution 
authorizing  the  study  will  strike  a  fa- 
miliar ring:  "Whereas,  The  cost  of  this 
foster  care  ...  is  large  and  is  rising  an- 
nually, and  Whereas,  There  is  consider- 
able divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  functions  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment, licensed  private  child-caring 


• — Mr.  Dybwad,  formerly  director  of  the 
Children's  Division  of  the  Michigan 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  is 
now  executive  director  of  the  Child 
Study  Association,  New 


agencies  and  parents  in  respect  to  both 
the  financial  and  supervisory  aspects  of 
the  problem  ..." 

The  seven  studies  on  which  the  Michi- 
gan report  is  based  include  investigations 
of:  facilities  for  foster  care;  foster  care 
of  children  through  the  juvenile  court  di- 
vision of  the  probate  court;  services  and 
expenditures  of  child-caring  institutions 
and  agencies;  foster  care  of  children  by 
county  departments  of  social  welfare; 
children  in  licensed  foster  homes;  chil- 
dren served  by  county  children's 
workers;  foster  care  needs  of  children 
receiving  aid  to  dependent  children 
allowances. 

Of  the  12,000  children  in  the  state  un- 
der foster  care  in  December  1949,  about 
half  were  under  care  of  licensed  private  in- 
stitutions and  agencies.  About  12  percent 
were  living  in  "independent"  licensed 
boarding  homes,  where  they  had  been 
placed  without  benefit  of  agency  service. 
The  discussion  of  the  "independent" 
homes  will  be  of  interest  to  persons  in 
states,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  which  still 
do  not  offer  even  the  limited  protection 
of  a  licensing  law  to  all  children  in  "in- 
dependent" boarding  homes. 
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The  report  emphasizes  the  great  need 
for  individual  care  for  exceptional  chil- 
dren :  the  child  with  a  physical  or  mental 
handicap,  the  emotionally  disturbed 
child,  and  the  child  with  serious  be- 
havior problems.  The  data  show,  as 
have  similar  studies,  that  most  children 
who  come  under  care  today  are  older 
children,  some  of  whom  have  been  seri- 
ously damaged.  "It  is  believed  that 
there  are  ...  3,000  to  4,000  children  in 
Michigan  in  need  of  some  type  of  foster 
care  not  now  available."  Some  of  these 
children,  already  in  "ordinary  boarding 
homes,"  are  not  receiving  the  care  suited 
to  their  needs.  The  Committee  urged 
that  "absolute  priority"  be  given  to  the 
small  psychiatric  hospital  designed  for 
treatment  of  severely  disturbed  children. 
It  also  recommends  that  in  conjunction 
with  existing  state  child  guidance  clinics, 
small  residential  facilities  be  established. 

A  review  of  the  current  aid  to  depen- 
dent children  caseload  was  made  to  de- 
termine what  children  living  in  their 
own  homes  needed  foster  care.  The  num- 
ber was  small — 2.1  percent  of  the  ADC 
families — but  the  family  situations  were 
serious.  One  third  of  these  children  had 
already  been  referred  to  the  juvenile 
courts  for  placement. 

Six  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Michi- 
gan legislature  in  1951  to  implement  the 
recommendations,  but  none  was  enacted. 
Reprinted  in  the  report,  they  offer  a  way 
of  coping  with  the  problems  of  how  costs 
of  child  care  should  be  divided  between 
the  state  and  local  units  of  government, 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  unequal, 
spotty  distribution  of  child  care  resources 
across  the  state. 

HELEN  GLENN  TYSON 
Pennsylvania  Citizens  Association 
for  Health  and  Welfare 


States'  Rights  and 
Assistance  Grants 

THE  FIRST  ROUND  IN  THE  RENEWED 
battle  over  whether  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  be  allowed  to  impose 
standards  in  the  use  of  federal  funds 
by  the  states  was  won  by  the  states' 
fighters  when  Congress,  just  before  ad- 
journment, rescinded  a  former  provision 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  assistance  rolls.  This 
came  in  a  rider  to  the  tax  bill,  specifically 
prohibiting  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
from  withholding  funds  from  any  state 
which  opened  its  rolls  to  the  public  with- 
out allowing  them  to  be  used  for  politi- 
cal or  commercial  purposes.  How  such 
lists  when  made  public  can  be  protected 


from  political  use  was  not  made  clear. 
The  provision  has  been  interpreted  as 
retroactive,  and  thus  as  directing  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  to  restore  to  the 
state  of  Indiana  grants-in-aid  withheld 
since  August  1,  because  of  the  1951 
legislature's  specific  demand  that  the 
public  welfare  department  open  its  lists 
for  public  inspection.  A  special  session 
of  the  Indiana  legislature,  called  by  the 
governor  to  disentangle  the  financial 
knot  in  which  this  defiance  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  had  involved  the  state,  dis- 
solved without  much  further  ado. 

The  rider  had  been  attached  to  the  tax 
bill  by  Indiana's  Senator  William  E. 
Jenner,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
tag  it  on  to  an  important  appropriations 
bill.  (See  "Weapon  of  Shame,"  by 
George  C.  Stoney,  The  Survey,  Septem- 
ber 1951.)  It  was  practically  assured  of 
favorable  conference  action  after  the 
Governors'  Conference,  meeting  at  Gat- 
linburg,  Alabama,  passed  a  unanimous 
resolution  urging  the  states'  right  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  wished  to 
publish  the  names  of  people  receiving 
assistance.  The  resolution  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  programs  entirely  sup- 
ported by  state  and  local  funds  and  those 
such  as  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  depen- 
dent children,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid 
to  the  disabled  in  which  an  increasingly 
large  portion  of  federal  funds  are  in- 
volved. 

The  congressional  action  in  upholding 
this  view  automatically  opens  assistance 
rolls  to  public  inspection  in  Illinois, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama,  where  laws  pro- 
viding for  publication,  unless  federal 
funds  are  so  endangered,  were  already 
on  the  statute  books.  Whether  other 
states  will  follow  suit  remains  to  be  seen. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  few  state  legis- 
latures are  scheduled  to  meet  until  1953 
will  provide  a  cooling  off  period  in  which 
the  effects  of  such  publication  on  people 
and  caseloads  can  be  carefully  weighed 
against  the  satisfaction  of  having  the  last 
laugh  on  a  federal  agency.  It  might  also 
give  time  for  informed  citizens  groups 
in  those  states  where  the  rolls  have  been 
opened  to  public  gaze  to  make  some 
kind  of  a  test  of  whether  would-be 
chiselers  or  the  merely  sensitive  are  the 
chief  sufferers  from  such  a  move,  and 
also  to  measure  whether  or  not  it  actu- 
ally does  bring  down  the  assistance  load. 
Any  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclu- 
sion must  take  into  account  the  other  fac- 
tors which  have  been  reducing  assistance 
caseloads  during  the  past  year — specifi- 
cally, the  rise  in  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  the  greater  liberality  and  cover- 
age of  the  old  age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance program. 


The  revolt  in  Indiana  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  confidentiality  grew  out  of  a 
bitter  attack  against  the  state  welfare 
administration  in  an  economy  drive 
based  on  the  assumption  that  "chiseling" 
rather  than  cost-of-living  lay  behind  re- 
lief costs.  Only  as  the  attack  took  on 
momentum  did  Jthe  battle  turn  into  a 
states'  rights  issue  and  draw  attention  in 
Congress.  From  then  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  opening  up  relief  rolls  re- 
ceived little  attention.  Consequently, 
many  a  welfare  administrator  today — 
apprehensive  lest  his  state  follow  Indi- 
ana's lead — is  wondering  whether  it  will 
be  possible  to  make  names  and  amounts 
of  disbursement  known  without  also 
making  public  the  details  of  case  records, 
particularly  the  medical  aspects  which 
have  so  much  to  do  with  disparity  in 
individual  grants. 

Since  Congress  apparently  does  not 
feel  that  the  protection  of  individual  dig- 
nity is  a  federal  concern — even  where 
federal  funds  are  involved — state  and  lo- 
cal administrators  and  other  persons  and 
groups  interested  in  the  quality  of  as- 
sistance programs,  face  the  urgent  task 
of  acquainting  the  public  and  particu- 
larly their  state  legislatures  with  all  the 
implications  involved  in  an  "anti-secrecy" 
measure. 

Prison  Officals 
Discuss  Problems 

MORE  THAN  600  PERSONS  FROM  46 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Canada,  Norway,  England,  The  Nether- 
lands, and  Japan,  met  at  Biloxi,  Missis- 
sippi, October  21-26,  for  the  81st  An- 
nual Congress  of  Correction,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Prison  Association.  The 
Congress  was  presided  over  by  the  As- 
sociation's president,  Joseph  E.  Ragen, 
warden  of  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary, 
Joliet. 

In  view  of  the  state  of  national  emerg- 
ency, considerable  discussion  was  devoted 
to  the  place  of  prisons  and  prison  labor 
in  the  production  program  for  defense. 

Prison  industry  authorities  maintained 
that  state  prison  industries  could  provide 
$200,000,000  worth  of  goods  annually  if 
they  were  given  the  green  light  to  pro- 
ceed. Work  hours  would  have  to  be  ex- 
tended and  incentives  provided  for  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  production. 

The  problem  posed  by  the  sex  offender 
also  attracted  considerable  attention  at 
Biloxi,  particularly  of  those  identified 
with  medical  interests.  Maintaining  that 
the  spirit  of  revenge  so  discolors  the  facts 
of  the  problem  as  seriously  to  handicap 
medical  criminologists,  the  president  of 
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the  Medical  Correctional  Association,  Dr. 
Lowell  S.  Selling  of  Florida,  said  that 
typical  public  thinking  today  brings 
down  on  sex  offenders  "a  certain  amount 
of  conditioned  responses  by  the  police  or 
public  which  very  definitely  hinders  our 
efforts  to  treat  them."  Asserting  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  minor  sex 
offenders  being  cured,  he  pointed  to  an 
important  need  for  an  understanding 
public  to  whom  they  can  return. 

Crime  prevention  authorities,  particu- 
larly James  B.  Nolan,  sixth  deputy  police 
commissioner  of  New  York  City,  and 
Dr.  Lois  Higgins  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department,  stated  that  community 
crime  prevention  programs  can  no  longer 
be  placed  at  the  doorstep  of  a  few  police 
officers,  but  must  be  developed  on  the 
basis  of  skills  and  capacities  to  identify 
delinquent  youth.  Noting  the  place  of 
the  correctional  institution  in  the  crime 
prevention  process,  Commissioner  Nolan 
said  that  the  correctional  institution 
should  be  used  only  for  its  therapeutic 
value  and  must  not  be  allowed  "to  be- 
come a  'catch-all'  for  every  case,  many  of 
which  should  be  treated  in  the  com- 
munity." 

A  new  standing  committee  on  study 
and  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  was 
authorized. 

Resolutions  emphasized  the  need  for: 
expansion  of  prison  industries  in  the  de- 
fense effort;  more  research  in  the  cor- 
rectional field,  and  the  development  of 
a  clearing  house  for  research  needs  and 
available  resources;  extending  institu- 
tional programs  designed  to  eradicate 
illiteracy  among  inmates;  the  modifica- 
tion of  restrictions  now  precluding 
parolees  and  other  discharged  inmates 


from  joining  the  armed  forces.  The  Con- 
gress also  authorized  a  committee  to  ex- 
plore the  problem  of  evaluating  adult 
correctional  institutions. 

The  82nd  Annual  Congress  of  Cor- 
rection to  meet  in  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  during  the  week  of  October  5, 
1952,  will  be  presided  over  by  the  newly 
elected  president,  James  W.  Curran, 
superintendent  of  State  Use  Industries, 
Maryland  Department  of  Correction. 
The  1953  meeting  will  be  held  in  Toron- 
to, Canada. 

Californians  Confer 
About  the  Aging 

A  "PEOPLE'S  CONFERENCE"  NUMBERING 
some  2,000  Californians,  profes- 
sional and  nonprofessional,  met  at  Sacra- 
mento in  mid-October  on  personal  invi- 
tation from  Governor  Earl  Warren,  to 
study  problems  of  the  aging.  Planned 
by  a  statewide  committee  of  seventy-five 
representative  citizens,  the  program 
made  maximum  use  of  democratic  pro- 
cedures for  full  participation  of  conferees 
in  the  decisions  reached.  There  were 
twenty-two  study  sections  grouped 
around  the  following  main  divisions — 
community  organization,  education,  em- 
ployment, housing,  income  maintenance, 
mental  and  physical  health,  recreation, 
social  welfare  services,  and  research. 
Every  person  attending  the  conference 
chose  the  section  that  interested  him 
most,  participated  in  its  deliberations, 
and  helped  formulate  final  recommen- 
dations presented  to  the  entire  group  at 
the  closing  general  session. 

Overlapping     recommendations    indi- 


cated the  major  areas  of  agreement.  Not 
earlier  pensions  but  continuing  work 
opportunities  proved  the  most  popular. 
Section  after  section  denounced  retire- 
ment of  workers  at  65,  or  any  other  arbi- 
trary birthday.  Beginning  with  the 
statement,  "Men  want  to  work,"  the  con- 
ference's division  on  employment  oppor- 
tunities called  upon  industry  to  "estab- 
lish selection  and  placement  techniques 
which  relate  the  applicant's  capabilities, 
physical  and  mental,  to  the  task  he  is 
expected  to  perform,"  no  matter  what 
his  age.  Spontaneous  applause  greeted 
this  division's  further  recommendation 
that  "government  itself  review  its  em- 
ployment practices"  in  order  to  avoid 
discrimination  solely  on  the  basis  of  ar- 
bitrary retirement. 

The  recommendations  most  likely  to 
arouse  legislative  controversy  next  win- 
ter stemmed  from  the  division  on  social 
welfare  services,  which  came  out  boldly 
for  an  increase  in  the  present  $75  maxi- 
mum public  assistance  grant,  the  total 
abolition  of  relatives'  responsibility  for 
the  care  of  the  indigent  aged,  the  legal 
protection  of  old  age  assistance  files  from 
public  scrutiny,  and  the  elimination  of 
citizenship  requirements  in  establishing 
eligibility. 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  that 
further  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
aging  is  vitally  needed.  Governor  War- 
ren promised  post-conference  convening 
of  the  research  division,  appointment  of 
some  kind  of  pro  tern  committee  for  con- 
tinuing study  at  the  state  level,  and  early 
publication  of  the  conference  report, 
with  a  listing  of  all  86  suggestions  made 
to  him  by  the  "cross-section  of  Cali- 
fornia" he  had  called  upon  for  advice. 


PERSONALITIES  and  PROJECTS 


She  Works 

Through  Citizens 

SINCE  THE  RISE  OF  PROFESSIONALISM  IN 
social  work,  the  volunteer  has  often 
found  himself  in  an  anomalous  position, 
praised  by  all  in  public  but  shunted  off 
in  many  a  social  agency  to  lick  enve- 
lopes. Not  so,  however,  at  the  Citizens 
Planning  and  Housing  Association  in 
Baltimore,  where  the  executive  secretary, 
energetic  young  FRANCES  H.  MOR- 
TON, once  a  volunteer  herself,  has  built 
one  of  the  most  effective  social  action 


organizations  in  the  country,  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  use  of  volunteers. 

"We  believe  that  there  is  no  job  in 
our  agency  that  cannot  be  learned  by  a 
volunteer,"  said  this  highly  trained  social 
worker  recently.  And  she  explained  that 
many  of  the  agency's  volunteers  are  now 
more  expert  in  specific  subjects  than  the 
staff.  As  examples  she  mentioned  "our 
Housing  Court  observer  who  is  an  ex- 
pert on  law  enforcement,  our  Planning 
Commission  and  City  Council  observer 
who  is  a  lay  expert  on  planning  and  zon- 
ing, our  education  secretary  who  is  an 
expert  on  schools  and  housing,  our  rent 
chairman  who  is  an  authority  on  rents, 


and  our  radio  and  TV  chairmen." 

The  work  of  Citizens  Planning  and 
Housing  Association  in  cleaning  up  Bal- 
timore's slums  has  been  given  wide  pub- 
licity (see  "Baltimore  Cleans  Its  Slums," 
by  Karl  Detzer,  The  Survey,  July  1949), 
and  has  resulted  in  Miss  Morton's  re- 
ceiving the  Hearn  Award  from  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work.  Unhappy,  how- 
ever, to  have  found  the  Baltimore  Plan 
of  housing  rejuvenation  and  law  enforce- 
ment proposed  in  many  communities  as 
a  substitute  for  public  housing,  she 
sadly  points  out  that  where  this  has 
occurred  the  Plan  has  been  dropped  af- 
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ter  public  housing  has  been  defeated.  In 
her  opinion,  only  through  strong  citizens 
groups  interested  in  good  housing  for 
all  can  a  community  attain  the  kinds  of 
physical  environment  its  inhabitants 
need. 

The  four  points  of  the  Baltimore  or- 
ganization she  heads  illustrate  her  con- 
ception of  what  such  a  program  should 


Frances  H.  Morton 

include:  housing  law  enforcement;  pub- 
lic housing;  private  redevelopment;  city 
planning  and  zoning. 

Miss  Morton  traces  her  own  burning 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  living 
conditions  to  the  days  when  she  was 
working  as  a  medical  social  worker  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

"There  I  saw  children  suffering  from 
TB,  rat  bites,  and  horrible  burns,"  she 
reminisced.  "Many  of  these  illnesses 
could  have  been  prevented  with  better 
housing." 

Two  years  of  this  was  all  she  could 
take  without  doing  something  about  it. 
In  1940,  she  left  the  hospital  to  organize 
a  citizens  housing  organization.  Its 
original  membership  of  seven  has  since 
expanded  to  2,000. 

A  native  Baltimorean,  from  a  "good" 
neighborhood,  private  schools,  and  Smith 
College,  Miss  Morton  went  to  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  after  find- 
ing her  efforts  to  become  a  useful  social 
work  volunteer  blocked  by  the  fact  that 
"there  were  no  jobs  available  that  led 
to  anything  or  required  any  intelli- 
gence." 

This  memory  may  be  behind  her  deep 
conviction  that  if  a  social  agency  is  go- 
ing to  use  volunteers  "it  has  to  have  a 
set-up  that  will  protect  the  volunteer  and 
make  the  best  use  of  his  talents."  The 
Citizens  Planning  and  Housing  Associa- 
tion assigns  each  of  its  volunteers,  after 
careful  interviewing,  to  a  committee  or 
a  project  with  a  particular  objective.  And 


Miss  Morton  explains:  "The  reason  most 
of  our  volunteers  are  so  devoted  to  our 
work  is  not  only  because  they  are  in- 
terested in  the  cause,  but  because  they 
have  been  able  to  see  their  own  work 
bear  fruit." 

Believing  that  "citizens  lobbies  are 
necessary  to  make  government  work" 
she  is  now  involved  in  a  crusade  to  pro- 
mote housing  and  planning  organiza- 
tions in  communities  throughout  the 
country.  Thus  she  widens  daily  the 
demonstration  of  a  contention  that  her 
''favorite  cause  is  good  government." 


THE     END     OF     THE     WAR    YOUNG 

people  in  Great  Britain  have  been  de- 
veloping a  healthy  curiosity  about  their 
counterparts  in  other  lands.  Thus  ob- 
serves JEAN  MARINDIN,  head  of 
the  youth  department  of  Britain's  Na- 
tional Council  of  Social  Service,  and 
secretary  to  the  Standing  Conference  of 
National  Voluntary  Youth  Organiza- 
tions, now  in  the  United  States  on  a 
lecture  tour. 

Never  before  in  more  than  thirty  years 
of  work  with  youth,  Miss  Marindin  re- 
cently told  a  Survey  reporter,  has  she 
witnessed  such  a  keen  interest  in  inter- 
national contacts,  not  only  among  stu- 
dents or  youngsters  from  comparatively 
wealthy  families,  but  also  among  the 
young  people  of  farms,  mining  towns,  or 
even  the  London  dockland  who  have  left 
school  to  take  jobs.  Among  the  most 
popular  of  youth  club  projects  are  the 
personal  savings  plans  through  which 
members  set  aside  money  to  join  a  group 
on  a  short  visit  to  the  continent,  often 
on  an  exchange  basis  with  a  group  of 
continental  youngsters  who  come  to  visit 
in  British  homes. 

Organized  clubs  of  teen-agers  and 
young  adults  multiplied  by  leaps  and 
bounds  during  and  after  the  war,  accord- 
ing to  this  enthusiastic  British  social 
worker.  She  attributes  their  growth 
largely  to  joint  voluntary  and  govern- 
mental efforts  to  bring  better  opportuni- 
ties to  young  people.  The  partnership 
had  its  beginning  in  1939  when  the 
voluntary  youth  organizations  turned  to 
the  Ministry  of  Education  with  their 
worries  about  the  danger  of  war  inroads 
into  building  space,  leaders,  and  finances 
at  a  time  when  severe  tensions  gave  teen- 
agers an  even  greater  need  for  guidance 
and  recreation.  The  pattern  of  coopera- 
tion which  then  emerged  has  become 
permanent — the  local  educational  au- 
thorities not  only  promoting  youth  clubs 
under  their  own  auspices,  but  also  mak- 


ing grants  to  voluntary  organizations  for 
extension  of  services.  To  complete  the 
interlocking  efforts,  government  spon- 
sored clubs  are  admitted  to  affiliation 
with  federations  of  local  clubs,  which 
play  an  important  part  in  planning 
youth  services  and  activities. 

As  a  sort  of  super-coordinator  of  all 
Britain's  voluntary  youth  serving  agen- 
cies, Miss  Marindin  is  in  a  key  position 
to  observe  and  perhaps  help  mold  the 
trends  in  the  young  people's  interests. 
Hers  has  been  no  desk  and  paper  ca- 
reer, for  she  has  worked  directly  with 
young  people  ever  since  she  organized  a 
company  of  Girl  Guides  for  the  children 
of  the  garrison  families  at  historic  Dover 
Castle  where  her  father,  an  army  briga- 
dier, was  stationed  after  the  first  World 
War.  After  several  years  of  work  with 
Girl  Guides,  followed  by  studies  in  eco- 
nomics and  political  science  at  Oxford, 
she  went  to  the  London  dock  area  where 
for  more  than  a  decade  she  led  youth 
groups  and  organized  occupational  cen- 
ters for  the  unemployed.  During  the  blitz 
of  1940-41,  when  more  than  half  the 
houses  of  this  section  were  damaged  or 
destroyed,  she  concentrated  her  attention 
on  bombed  out  civilians  as  welfare  in- 
spector for  the  Ministry  of  Health.  Later 
she  organized  clubs  for  undertaking 


British  Information  Services 
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voluntary  community  services,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Association  of 
Girls  and  Mixed  Clubs. 

Radiant  with  vitality,  Miss  Marindin 
seems  to  share  the  same  interest  in  inter- 
national contacts  she  observes  in  Britain's 
teen-agers,  for  her  career  has  been  spiced 
with  a  number  of  forays  into  foreign 
lands — including  six  months  in  Jeru- 
salem with  the  International  YWCA. 
This  is  her  second  trip  to  the  United 
States.  The  first,  in  1946,  followed  a 
tour  of  Canada  and  a  short  stint  as  lec- 
turer for  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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To  Put  Under  the  Tree 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME,  THIS  WRITER 
knew  an  annual  miracle — Christ- 
mas. It  was  a  timeless  period,  set  off  from 
the  rest  of  life  by  outpouring  of  affection, 
special  privileges,  gifts,  the  decked  house, 
the  good  things  to  eat.  I  wonder  whether 
any  later  experience  compares  with  child- 
hood's recurrent  realization:  "This  is 
Christmas!"  One  of  the  choicest  memo- 
ries is  the  holiday  excitement  of  new 
books,  angular,  solid  packages  which 
sometimes  held  up  established  gift  open- 
ing procedures  for  an  irresistible  dip  into 
a  page  or  two — a  fresh  story,  new  poems 
and  pictures,  a  window  opened  on  some 
field  hitherto  only  glimpsed  from  afar. 
Against  the  background  of  those  re- 
mote festivals,  every  year's  crop  of  chil- 
dren's books  seems  a  harvest  of  riches. 
And  perhaps  no  heritage  could  be  more 
precious  than  this  sense  of  books  as 
treasures,  each  a  potential  new  friend. 

Compared  with  what  was  available  in 
a  small  midwestern  city  in  pre-World 
War  years,  book  offerings  for  today's 
children  are  bewildering  in  number  and 
variety.  And  yet,  after  browsing  through 
scores  of  them,  reading,  pondering,  test- 
ing samples  on  young  kinsmen  and 
friends,  there  emerge  some  interesting 
trends  in  children's  books,  and  in  the 
reading  interests  of  modern  children. 


o, 


'  NE  MAJOR  GROUP  OF  BOOKS,  IN  THIS  AS 

in  other  winters,  is  designed  especially 
for  Christmas  giving.  Particularly  satis- 
fying in  their  several  ways  are  CHRIST- 
MAS BELLS  ARE  RINGING,  a  collection  of 
poems  selected  by  Sara  and  John  Brew- 
ton  (Macmillan,  $2.50);  THIS  Is  THE 
WAY,  a  child's  anthology  of  the  prayers 
and  precepts  of  the  world's  great  re- 
ligions, chosen  by  Jessie  Orton  Jones, 
sensitively  illustrated  by  Elizabeth  Orton 
Jones  (Viking,  $3);  TORTON'S  CHRIST- 
MAS SECRET,  by  Maurice  Dolbier  (Little, 
Brown,  $2.50),  a  pleasant  fantasy  which 


BEULAH  AMIDON 

tells  a  new  Santa  Glaus'  workshop  story. 
For  the  very,  very  young,  books  to  be 
read  aloud  divide  themselves  into  two 
main  groups.  There  are  those  which  un- 
obtrusively instruct  as  well  as  amuse — 
for  example,  Inez  Hogan's  lovely  TWIN 
LAMBS  (Button,  $1.35),  which  conveys  a 
gentle  lesson  in  friendliness;  and  those 
with  stories  and  pictures  which  are  ends 
in  themselves.  My  first  choice  among 
these  this  year  is  LOST  IN  THE  Zoo,  by 
Berta  and  Elmer  Hader  (Macmillan, 
$2.50).  Like  {he  Haders'  earlier  titles, 
this  is  distinguished  by  delightful  con- 
tent and  style,  and  superb  illustrations. 
A  collection  which  combines  both  sorts 
of  material  is  READ  ME  MORE  STORIES, 
the  third  of  the  annual  compilations  of 
the  Child  Study  Association  of  America, 
with  more  of  Barbara  Cooney's  apt 
black-and-whites  (Crowell,  $2). 


W, 


ITH     THE     ONSET     OF     LITERACY,     THE 

books  diverge  widely  not  only  in  subject 
matter,  but  in  presentation.   Here  again 
there  are  two  main  divisions.    For  chil- 
dren who  read  easily,  and  for  grown-up 
reading  aloud,  many  current  books  are 
written  with  literary  taste,  even  distinc- 
tion.    But  in  response  to  the  pleas  of 
teachers  and  librarians,  struggling  with 
the    "reading    disability"    of   hordes    of 
children    whose    chief    intellectual    fare 
seems  to  be  comics  and  television,  chil- 
dren  whose   homes  contain  few  incen- 
tives to  reading,  children  who,  for  other 
reasons,  find  reading  a  slow,  dull  chore, 
there  are  books  which  seek  to  combine 
beyond-primer  interest  with  very  simple 
vocabulary  and  dic- 
tion.    These  books 
slog  along  in  short 
jerky     sentences 
and     monotonously 
limited     word 
choice,     almost     as 
though    they    were 


written  for  non-English  speaking  young- 
sters trying  to  acquire  a  new  language, 
as,  in  a  sense,  they  are.  Hence  the  pub- 
lisher's indication  of  age-range  (6  to  8,  9 
to  12,  and  so  on)  on  a  juvenile  dust 
jacket,  is  a  guide  to  be  used  with  caution. 
The  background,  maturity,  and  interests 
of  the  child  for  whom  one  is  selecting  a 
book  (or  toy,  or  anything  else)  are  more 
important  than  his  chronological  age. 

From  early  literacy  to  the  middle  teens 
or  thereabout,  I  therefore  group  books 
by  subject  matter.  So  considered,  most 
children's  books  this  year  fall  into  one 
of  four  major  classifications:  books  deal- 
ing with  American  history  and  biogra- 
phy, reflecting  the  recent  rediscovery  of 
the  significance  of  our  way  of  life;  his- 
tory or  outstanding  figures  of  other  coun- 
tries; nature  and  science;  fiction. 

Among  the  most  satisfying  series  for 
young    Americans    are    the    LANDMARK 
BOOKS,  (Random  House,  $1.50  apiece). 
Sound  in  scholarship,  exciting  in 
subject    matter,    and    unusually 
well     written,    the     ten    new 
titles  this  year  include  three 
that  are  especially  successful 
in  re-creating  the  times  and 
people    with    which    they 
deal:  PREHISTORIC  AMERI- 
CA,    by     Anne     Terry 
White;  THE  LEWIS  AND 
CLARK  EXPEDITION,  by 
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Richard  L.  Neuberger;  THE  SANTA  FE 
TRAIL,  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams.  A 
noted  historian,  Henry  Steele  Commager, 
and  a  famous  illustrator,  Lynd  Ward, 
have  collaborated  to  produce  a  stirring 
portrait  of  AMERICA'S  ROBERT  E.  LEE 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  $3).  "Faith  That 
Moved  Mountains"  might  have  been 
used  as  the  subtitle  of  another  more-ex- 
citing-than-fiction  biography,  MARY  Mc- 
LEOD  BETHUNE,  by  Catherine  Owens 
Peare  (Vanguard,  $2.75). 

Among  "true  books"  with  foreign 
backgrounds,  several  deserve  special  men- 
tion: HANS  ANDERSON,  by  Opal  Wheeler, 
makes  the  beloved  Danish  author  as 
vivid  and  appealing  as  his  timeless  tales 
(Dutton,  $3);  THE  APPLE  AND  THE  AR- 
ROW, by  Mary  and  Conrad  Buff  (Hough- 
ton  Mifflin,  $3)  is  a  memorable  account 
of  the  Swiss  fight  for  freedom  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  of  two  patriot- 
heroes,  William  Tell  and  his  young  son; 
LONELY  CRUSADER,  by  Cecil  Woodham- 
Smith  (Whittlesey,  $3)  was  adapted 
without  condescension  from  a  widely 
heralded  adult  biography  of  Florence 
Nightingale. 


HlVERY    RECENT    PUBLISHING    SEASON    HAS 

brought  a  variety  of  books  designed  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  young  moderns 
about  the  physical  world  in  which  they 
live.  This  year  we  have,  of  special  in- 
terest, EVERYDAY  WEATHER  AND  How  IT 
WORKS,  by  Herman  Schneider  (Whit- 
tlesey, $2.75);  PATTERNS  IN  THE  SKY: 
The  Story  of  the  Constellations,  by  W. 
Maxwell  Reed  (Morrow,  $2.50); 
ROCKETS,  JETS,  GUIDED  MISSILES,  AND 
SPACE  SHIPS,  by  Jack  Coggins  and 
Fletcher  Pratt  (Random  House,  $1); 
ROCKS  AND  THEIR  STORIES,  by  Carroll 
Lane  Fenton  and  Mildred  Adams  Fen- 
ton  (Doubleday,  $2.50). 

The  world  of  fiction — for  children  as 
for  adults — always  is  dangerous  ground, 
especially  for  a  reviewer  who  must  make 
capsule  judgment,  with  no  space  for  "on 
the  other  hands"  and  "notwithstand- 
ings."  But  certainly  in  this  year's  crop, 
these,  for  one  reason  or  another,  deserve 
special  mention:  LISA  AND  LOTTIE,  by 
Erich  Kastner  (Little,  Brown,  $2.50), 
another  unusual  story  by  one  of  the 
most  skilled  and  perceptive  writers  for 
children  today;  ESKIMO  BOY,  by  Pipaluk 
Freuchen  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard, 
$2.50),  a  vivid  story  of  Arctic  life  by  the 
daughter  of  the  explorer,  Peter  Freuchen ; 
WILD  HORSES  OF  THE  Rio  GRANDE,  by 
George  Cory  Franklin  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin, $3),  with  many  authentic  details  of 
ranch  life  and  the  work  of  real 


"Pipkin  Sees  the   World,' 
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boys;  HOME  AT  LAST,  by  Gloria  Hoffman 
(McKay,  $2.50),  a  picture  of  life  in 
Israel  today,  with  dramatic  photographs 
by  the  author;  PIPKIN  SEES  THE  WORLD, 
written  and  illustrated  by  Rosalie  K.  Fry 
(Dutton,  $2),  a 
charming  around- 
the-calendar  ac- 
count of  a  wood 
mouse  and  his 
friends;  CAROL'S 
SIDE  OF  THE 
STREET,  by  Lor- 
raine Beim  (Har- 
court,  Brace, 
$2.50),  which 
teaches  by  example  —  and  without 
preaching  —  the  stupidity  of  religious 
prejudice. 

This  brief  survey  and  the  following 
supplementary  list  include  only  a  small 
segment  of  1951's  good  books  for  chil- 
dren. There  is  not  space  here-  for  warn- 
ings against  the  many  volumes  discarded 
because  they  seemed  to  this  reviewer  to 
be  lacking  in  taste,  slovenly  in  scholar- 
ship, unworthy  in  format,  or  published 
with  the  buying  adult  rather  than  the 
reading  child  in  mind.  For  those  who 
seek  a  far  more  comprehensive  guide,  I 
heartily  recommend  the  1951  edition  of 
BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR  FOR  CHILDREN,  com- 
piled annually  by  the  Child  Study  As- 
sociation of  America  (price  25  cents 
from  the  Association,  132  East  74  Street, 
New  York  21).  But  all  Christmas  shop- 
pers for  children's  books  are  urged  to  re- 
member that  books  are  among  the  few 
lasting  gifts,  in  themselves  and  in  their 
influence;  and  that  no  list  and  no  shop, 
however  conscientious,  are  substitutes  for 
the  giver  who  gives  of  himself  in  taking 
the  trouble  to  know  at  first  hand  what 
the  child  needs,  what  the  book  provides. 

Especially  for  Christmas 

ANN  OF  BETHANY,  by  Georgiana  Dorcas  Cedcr. 
Abingdon.  $2 

CHRISTMAS  CALENDAR:  The  Days  Before  Christ- 
mas, by  Ilonka  Karasz.  Harper.  $1.75 

IF  JESUS  CAME  TO  MY  HOUSE,  by  Joan  Gale 
Thomas.  Lothrop.  $1 

THE  LIGHT  AT  TERN  ROCK,  by  Julia  L.  Sauer 
Viking.  $2.50 

THE  TREES  KNEEL  AT  CHRISTMAS,  by  Maud 
Hart  Lovelace.  Crowell.  $2.50 


For  the  Very  Young 

ALL  FALLING  DOWN,   by 
$1.75 

PAPA   SMALL,   written    and 
Lenski.     Oxford.  $1.25 

GROWL  BEAR,  by  Margo  Austin.   Dutton.  $1.50 

THE  GREAT  BIG  WILD  ANIMAL  BOOK,  illus- 
trated by  Feodor  Rojankovsky.  Simon  and 
Schuster.  $1.50 


Gene   Zion.    Harper, 
illustrated    by   Lois 


American  History  and  Biography 

AMERICANS    BEFORE    COLUMBUS,    by    Elizabeth 

Chesley  Baity.     Viking.   $4 
cow-       CHARIOT  IN  THE  SKY:   A  Story  of  the  Jubilee 


'Community,  (planning 
(oh  3tuman 


BRADLEY    BUELL 
and    ASSOCIATES 

The  report  of  a  three  year  research 
project  in  community  planning  for 
community  services  that  discusses 
the  issues  involved  in  organizing 
community-wide  programs  for  pre- 
venting and  protecting  against  de- 
pendency, ill-health,  maladjustment, 
and  lack  of  recreational  needs.  In- 
tegrating services  to  help  the  family 
as  a  unit  is  stressed.  January  $5.50 


In  ins. 


THE  REPORT  OF  A  STUDY  MADE 
FOR  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON 
SOCIAL  WORK  EDUCATION 


and 


ERNEST  V.  HOLDS 
ALICE   L.  TAYLOR 


A  milestone  in  the  history  of  social 
work,  this  evaluation  of  professional 
social  work  education  summarizes 
the  evolution,  status,  and  probable 
future  of  social  work.  It  provides 
a  sound  base  from  which  to  chart  a 
program  of  education.  Laymen  and 
professionals  from  all  phases  of 
social  work  and  education  took  part 
in  discussions  that  shaped  the  con- 
clusions and  proposals  advanced. 

$5.50 


JAe 


1951 


OFFICIAL  PROCEEDINGS.  78th  AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK.  ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Papers  selected  for  new  and  sig- 
nificant information  with  practical 
value.  Subjects  range  from  "The 
Mid-century  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth"  to  "The  American 
People  in  the  World  Crisis."  $5.00 
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NORTON  BOOKS 
ON  PSYCHIATRY 


The  Health  of  the 
Mind 

By  J.  R.  REES.  M.D.,  Director,  World 
Federation  for  Mental  Health.  The 
principles  of  psychology  discussed  by 
an  international  authority  with  scien- 
tific accuracy  in  terms  of  sound  com- 
mon sense.  $2.75 

Psychoanalysis, 
Man,  and  Society 

By  X.  PAUL  SCHILDER.  M.D..  arranged  by 
LAURETTA  BENDER,  M.D.  An  in- 
vestigation of  the  interrelation  of 
psychiatry  and  social  problems,  and  of 
the  role  of  the  psychiatrist  in  helping 
society  and  the  individual  to  establish 
a  sound  standard  of  values.  $4.00 

Childhood  and 


Society 


By  ERIK  H.  ERIKSON.  The  anxieties  of 
childhood  related  to  the  upheavals  of 
society.  "A  major  contribution  to  the 
much-needed  synthesis  of  the  social 
and  biological  sciences."- — The  Survey. 

$4.75 

Emotional  Problems 


of  Living 


By  O.  S.  ENGLISH.  M.D.  and  G.  H.  J. 
PEARSON.  M.D.  The  emotional  needs  of 
the  individual  from  childhood  to  ma- 
turity clearly  explained.  "Few  books 
are  more  helpful  in  understanding  the 
development  of  human  nature." — N.  Y. 
Times  Book  Review.  12th  Printing. 

$5.00 

Emotional  Disorders 
of  Children 

A  Case  Book  of  Child 
Psychiatry 

By  G.  H.  J.  PEARSON.  M.D.  An  authori- 
tative discussion  based  on  case  histories 
of  the  problems  of  children  suffering 
from  neuroses  and  character  disturb- 
ances. $5.00 

Neurosis  and 
Human  Growth 

By  KAREN  HORNEY.  M.D.  In  her  newest 
and  most  profound  book,  Dr.  Horney 
analyzes  the  causes  and  development 
of  a  neurosis.  "An  important  and  con- 
structive document."— MARTIN  GUM- 
PERT,  N.  Y.  Times.  $4.50 

At  all  bookstores 
"Books  that  Live" 

W.  W.  NORTON  &  CO. 

101  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  3 


Singers,  by  Arna  Bontemps.  Winston.  $2.50 

CONSTRUCTION  AHEAD,  by  Henry  Billings. 
Viking.  $3 

LUCRETIA  MOTT:  Girl  of  Old  Nantucket,  by 
Constance  Buel  Burnett.  (One  of  several  new 
titles  in  the  admirable  "Childhood  of  Fa- 
mous Americans"  series.)  Bobbs-Merrill, 
$1.75 

OF  COURAGE  UNDAUNTED,  written  and  illus- 
trated by  James  Daugherty.  Viking.  $3.50 

THE  ROYAL  ROAD,  by  Ann  Roos.  Lippincott. 
$2.75 

PETER  ZENGER:  Fighter  for  Freedom,  by  Tom 
Gait.  Crowell.  $3 

Foreign  Background 

ENTER  DAVID  GARRICK,  by  Anna  Bird  Stewart. 

Lippincott.  $3 
LEIF   ERIKSSON:   First   Voyager   to  America,   by 

Katherine  B.  Shippen.     Harper.    $2 
LET'S   READ    ABOUT   INDIA,   by   T.    A.    Raman. 

Fideler.  $2.95 
Louis  BRAILLE:   Windows  for  die  Blind,  by  J. 

Alvin  Kugelmass.     Messner.  $2.75 

Nature  and  Science 

ANIMAL  TOOLS,  by  George  F.  Mason.  Morrow. 

$2 
ATOMS  AT  WORK,  by  George  P.  Bischof.    Har- 

court,  Brace.  $2.25 
THE   BOAT   AND   SHIP    BOOK,   by   Margaret   and 

Stuart  Otto.     Sloane.    $1.75 
GEOGRAPHY    CAN    BE    FUN,    by    Munro    Leaf. 

Lippincott.  $2 
You  AMONG  THE  STARS,  by  Herman  and  Nina 

Schneider.    Scott.  $2.25 

Fiction — Younger 

CAROLINE  AND  HER  KETTLE  NAMED  MAUD,  by 

Miriam  E.  Mason.    Macmillan.  $2 
THE    DRAGONS   OF    BLUELAND,    by    Ruth    Stiles 

Gannett.     Random  House.    $2 
FUJIO,  by  Raymond  Creekmore.  Macmillan.  $2 
HORACE,  by  Elizabeth  Urquhart.  Dutton.  $2 
JERRY'S    TREASURE    HUNT,    by    Enid    Johnson. 

Messner.  $1.50 

LITTLE  LEO,  by  Leo  Politi.     Scribner.    $2 
THE   ROUNDHOUSE   CAT,   AND   OTHER   RAILUOAD 


From  "Lucretia  Mott,"  Bobbs-Merrtll 

ANIMALS,    by    Freeman   H.    Hubbard.    Whit- 
tlesey.   $2 

THE   STORY   OF    HIAWATHA,   adapted   by    Allan 
Chaffee.     Random   House.   $1 

Fiction — Not  So  Young 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  Wu   HAN  OF   KOREA,  by 

Albert  J.  Kevins.     Dodd,  Mead.  $2.50 
BAN-JOE  AND  GREY  EAGLE,  by  Isabel  McLennan 

McMeekin.    Franklin  Watts.  $2.50 
BLACKADDER,    by    John    Keir    Cross.      Dutton. 

$2.50 
CROWN  FIRE,  by  Eloise  Jarvis  McGraw.  Coward- 

McCann.  $2.75 
LEGENDS  OF  THE  NORTH,  by  Olivia  E.  Coolidge. 

Houghton,  Mifflin.  $3 
PERILOUS    VOYAGE,    by    Elsie    Ball.      Abingdon. 

$1.75 
PRAIRIE    SCHOOL,    by    Lois    Lenski.    Lippincott. 

$2.75 
RIDE   OUT   THE    STORM,    by   Margaret   E.    Bell. 

Morrow.  $2.50 
THE   SAUCEPAN   JOURNEY,   by   Edith   Unnerstad. 

Macmillan.  $2.50 

THE  SEA  GULLS  WOKE  ME,  by  Mary  Stolz.  Har- 
per. $2.50 
THE    SWORD    AND   THE    COMPASS,    by    Margaret 

Leighton.    Houghton,  Mifflin.  $2.75 
SMOKING  HOOF,  by  Gertrude  Robinson.  Oxford. 

$2.50 
TANSY  FOR  SHORT,  by  Ruth  Langland  Holberg. 

Doubleday.  $2.50 
UNWILLING  PIRATE,  by  West  Lathrop.  Random 

House.  $2.75 


Books  for  Adults 


A  WALKER  IN  THE  CITY,  by  Alfred 
Kazin.   Harcourt,  Brace.  $3 

WE  KNOW  ONLY  TOO  WELL  THAT 
tenements  and  ugliness,  prejudice 
and  poverty  break  a  man's  spirit  and 
sear  his  soul.  Hence  "A  Walker  in  the 
City"  might  be  termed  something  of  a 
miracle.  For,  in  it,  Alfred  Kazin  has 
traced  his  childhood  in  a  Brooklyn  ghetto 
during  the  depression,  on  the  frightened 
edge  of  America.  And  he  came  through 
undaunted. 

Above  all — and  this  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  miracle — although,  as  a  boy,  born 
of  alien  parents,  a  Jew,  and  poor,  Kazin 
was  forced  to  stand  at  the  periphery  of 
America,  looking  hungrily  in;  as  a  man, 
he  has  succeeded  in  projecting  some  of 
the  sharpest  insights  about  the  American 
tradition  that  have  been  put  into  form. 
Indeed,  he  has  been  able  to  interpret  the 
American  scene  far  more  profoundly 
than  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  tend 
to  take  for  granted  what  has,  in  so  many 


cases,  been  all  too  blankly  inherited.  This 
already  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
in  his  critique  of  American  literature, 
"Our  Native  Grounds."  It  is  now  equally 
well  demonstrated  once  again. 

What  is  so  particularly  beautiful  about 
Kazin's  new  book  is  that  he  has  man- 
aged to  make  a  deeply  moving  poem 
while  writing  relentlessly  of  the  life, 
smell,  sound,  look,  the  rage  and  the 
dread,  of  one  of  the  most  forlorn  and 
unloved  areas  of  the  new  world,  and  in 
one  of  its  most  sordid  periods.  While  do- 
ing so,  he  has  managed,  without  senti- 
mentality, to  communicate  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  respect  for  those  among 
whom  he  grew  up,  immigrants  escaped 
from  the  pogroms  of  Europe  to  the  bot- 
tom rung  of  the  New  World  ladder. 

Kazin  has  sketched  the  very  feel  and 
meaning  of  individuals — and,  above  all, 
families — united  through  loneliness,  to 
whom  the  very  concept  of  love,  in  the 
romantic  sense,  represented  a  remote 
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luxury.  He  has  portrayed,  too,  the 
dreams  of  Socialists  and  Zionists,  of  par- 
ents for  their  children,  crying  out  for  a 
better  world. 

Kazin  has  described  his  own  hunger 
for  art,  beauty,  love  for  belonging — in 
such  a  way  that  it  succeeds  in  taking  on 
universal  significance.  And,  with  heart- 
breaking honesty  and  perception,  he  has 
clearly  distinguished  between  what  is 
falsely  religious  and  what  is  truly  so. 
(His  discovery  of  the  words  of  Christ 
is  one  of  the  most  moving  passages.) 

America  may  well  weep  that  our  new 
world  does  to  people  what  life  began  to 
do  to  the  boy,  Alfred  Kazin.  America 
may  well  rejoice  at  being  given  back  a 
gift  so  pure  as  "A  Walker  in  the  City." 
What  this  author  has  written  has  the 
power  to  bring  forth  tears  that,  like  his 
own,  seem  to  well  up  as  overflow  from 
the  affirmation  of  the  limitless  possibili- 
ties of  the  life,  despite  all  tragedy. 

This  book  should  replace  the  legend 
of  Horatio  Alger.  For  it  is  that  rare  suc- 
cess story  in  which  the  abundance  that 
has  been  amassed,  against  the  greatest 
odds,  has  been  gained  not  at  all  in  a  ma- 
terial sense,  but  as  though  from  some 
incredibly  sure  and  miraculous  spiritual 
source — from  within. 

DOROTHY  NORMAN 
Publisher  &•  Editor,  Twice-A-Year 

AWAKENING:  THE  WORLD  AT  MID- 
CENTURY,  by  Erwin  D.  Canham. 
Longmans,  Green.  $2.75 

HERE  IS  A  LITERARY  SPECIFIC  FOR  THE 
morning  after  the  night  before. 
Those  who  have  not  imbibed  of  Spengler 
or  Pareto,  or  the  heavier  brew  of  Karl 
Marx,  have  nevertheless  felt  the  chilling 
impact  of  the  Zeitgeist  upon  their  morale. 
In  the  very  air  we  breathe  is  ozone  of 
disenchantment.  The  message  of  this 
book,  reflected  in  the  title,  is  that  we 
ought  to  "awake,"  awake  from  the  pessi- 
mistic impoverishment  of  our  powers. 
The  odds  are  in  our  favor,  and  the  game 
is  worthwhile  in  itself. 

In  this  melioristic  spirit,  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century  is  ransacked  for 
treasures  of  hope.  Note  some  of  the 
typical  chapter  headings:  "The  Twilight 
of  Materialism,"  "The  Rise  of  Woman- 
power,"  "Thinking  Challenges  the  Laws 
of  Doom,"  "Free  Collectivism,"  "The 
Age  of  Ideologies,"  "Education  in  Fer- 
ment," "The  Leaven  in  Medicine." 

Only  in  the  last  mentioned  chapter, 
and  in  a  few  other  places,  does  one  find 
evidence  of  Christian  Science  authorship, 
though  all  the  essays  are  contributed 
by  the  editor  or,  or  by  his  associates  on 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

There  are  resources  in  our  world  that 


How  do  you 
tell  a  child  that 
he  is  adopted? 

At  last!  A  book  of  expert  advice,  real  reassurance,  real  help 
for  the  family  with  an  adopted  child. 

ONE  VOLUME  FOR  THE  PARENTS:  Concrete  answers  to  the 
psychological,  social,  and  legal  problems  arising  from 
adoption. 

ONE  VOLUME  FOR  THE  CHILD:  A  picture  storybook  which 
explains  to  the  child  what  adoption  is,  tells  him  that  he 
himself  is  adopted,  and  shows  why  he  should  be  proud  of  his 
special  chosen  status. 

W  FULLY  APPROVED  BY  THE  CHILD  ADOPTION  COMMITTEE 

THE  ADOPTED 
FAMILY 

By  FLORENCE  RONDELL  and  RUTH  MICHAELS 
2  volumes,  slip-cased.  $2.50  at  all  bookstores 


PUBLISHERS,  N.Y. 


we  simply  do  not  sufficiently  recognize. 
It  is  wholesome  to  have  our  attention 
called  to  them.  This  book  does  just  this, 
does  it  precisely  and  effectively.  Through 
the  ranges  of  art,  science,  literature,  re- 
ligion, the  argument  is  that  an  awaken- 
ing is  justified  by  the  indigenous  poten- 
cies of  our  world.  The  world  is  full  of 
seams,  admittedly;  but  for  all  that  it 
need  not  rip.  The  book  closes  with  an 
appeal  to  ideological  magnanimity.  This 
emphasizes,  among  other  calls  to  action, 
the  necessity  for  economic  soundness,  a 
higher  ethics  for  free  government,  the 
continuous  improvement  of  international 
organization,  and  the  institutionalization 
of  revolution  through  the  superior  spirit- 
uality of  free  institutions. 

"No  god  dare  wrong  a  worm,"  Emer- 
son once  said.  Turning  such  cosmic  con- 
fidence to  concrete  account,  the  book 
quotes  the  conclusion  from  experimen- 


tation on  fish  among  which  cannibalism 
previously  had  been  supposed  to  be  in- 
digenous if  not  instinctive;  and  that 
conclusion  is  our  conclusion.  "With 
everybody  well  fed  and  everybody 
acquainted  with  everybody  else,"  says 
Montagu,  "nobody  tries  to  eat  anybody." 
We  only  add  that  it  is  a  large  "if." 

T.  V.  SMITH 

Maxwell  Professor  of  Citizenship 
and  Philosophy,  Syracuse  University 

THE  UPROOTED:  The  Epic  Story  of  the 
Great  Migrations  that  Made  the  Amer- 
ican People,  by  Oscar  Handlin.  Little, 
Brown.  #4 

rE  HAVE  HAD  HISTORIES  OF  AMERICAN 

immigration  in  two,  in  twelve,  and 
in  forty  volumes;  but  never  has  a  single 
volume  given  us  so  well  rounded  and 
appealing  an  account  of  its  meaning  in 
terms  of  individual  and  family  experi- 
ence. All  of  the  vast  literature — public 
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HISTORY 

OF  THE 

YMCA 

IN 
NORTH  AMERICA 

By  Dr.  C.  HOWARD  HOPKINS 

Dean,  Stetson  University 

ir  A  definitive  history  of  one  of 
America's  largest  social,  religious  and 
educational  agencies  .  .  .  from  its  mod- 
est start  in  1851  to  its  present  3.6- 
million  membership  and  $100-million- 
plus  budget  last  year 

ir  A  full  account  of  physical  work, 
boys'  work,  student  work,  world  service, 
rural  work,  industrial  work  ...  all 
phases  of  program  and  organization 

ir  Reflects  influence  of  changing  re- 
ligious, political,  economic,  social  climate 
on  service  organizations  in  America 

if  Throws  light  on  development  of 
theory  and  practice  of  voluntary  social 
agencies,  of  inter-agency  cooperation 

"A  model  of  research  writing,  factual 
yet  interesting  and  honest." — Russell 
Lord,  Jr.,  Christian  Science  Monitor 

832  pages.  Illustrated,   Indexed,  $5.00 

Order  through  bookstores  or  direct 
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Juveniles  of 
Social  Significance 

THE  TREASURE  HUNT 

Ethel  M.  Hughes  $3.00 

Adventure  and  young  love,   clean 

and   exciting 

PUNKI:  Her  Story  of  Java 

Minnie   Frost   Rands  $2.00 

111.  by  schoolgirl  daughter  of  author 

STORIES  OF  THE  UNDER- 
GROUND RAILROAD 

Anna    L.    Curtis  $2.00 

True    stories    of    children    helping 

slaves  to  freedom 

GUSTA:  of  the  Virgin  Islands 

Sally  and  Luman  Kelsey        $1.00 

By  11-year-old  girl;  ill.  by  father 

ABOUT    TOM 

Irma  Weill  $2.00 

A  small  boy  and  his  Big  Sister 

TROTT 

Andre  Lichtenberger        $1  and  $2 

A  S-year-old  viewing  the  world  and 

Baby   Sister 

THE  ISLAND  PRESS 
COOPERATIVE,  INC. 
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Letters  and,  Life 

from  page  545 

records  and  sociological  studies,  news- 
papers, personal  journals  and  letters — has 
provided  the  material  for  a  narrative 
that  sweeps  through  more  than  two 
centuries.  A  great  movement  here  is 
pictured  as  it  was  lived. 

The  opening  chapter,  on  the  peasant 
origins  of  the  great  majority  of  the  mi- 
grants, is  especially  valuable  in  these  days 
when  forces  similar  to  those  which  dis- 
persed the  ancient  village  communities 
of  Europe  are  at  work  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  tragedy  of  the  dislocation 
from  a  familiar  and  secure  society  also  is 
repeating  itself  as  the  demands  of 
modern  civilization  impinge  on  Asia  and 
Africa.  And  although  such  disregard 
for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  steerage 
passengers  as  once  was  common  is  rare 
today,  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  an 
uncontrolled  adjustment  of  population 
to  new  opportunities  still  is  cruel  in  its 
consequences. 

The  following  five  chapters  describe 
the  immigrants'  entrance  into  American 
life — the  early  disappointments;  the  dif- 
ficulties experienced  by  the  great  ma- 
jority in  finding  a  livelihood;  the  fumbl- 
ings  of  lay  and  religious  leadership;  the 
unwonted  exercise  of  personal  judgment, 
hence  individualization  and  alienation 
from  the  traditional  ways;  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  newcomers;  loss  of  the 
standards  by  which  behavior  was  judged 
in  the  old  world  and  the  beginnings  of 
new  forms  of  social  responsibility,  as  the 
individuals  gain  consciousness  of  new 
group  identifications  and  a  new — though 
often  false — sense  of  democracy. 

The  remaining  five  chapters  are  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  the  changes  in  the 
group  and  personal  lives  of  the  minori- 
ties as  new  waves  of  immigration  break 
over  the  cities  and  their  crowded  slums, 
and  as  the  children  of  the  first-comers 
often  find  the  larger  opportunities  which 
the  first  generation  vainly  sought.  Still, 
the  great  majority  of  the  foreign-born 
and  their  American  chil- 
dren remain  conservative; 
every  change  in  status  and 
mode  of  living  leaves 
wounds  that  only  time  will 
heal. 

In  the  final  chapters 
questions  are  raised  that 
concern  all  Americans: 
Has  the  expansive  phase  of 
American  social  history 
come  to  an  end;  if  so,  will 
a  hardened  class  stratifica- 
tion supersede  the  former 


social  mobility  of  our  population? 
This  is  a  history  with  meanings  both 
broad  and  intense.  Only  a  phase  of  the 
movement  has  come  to  its  end.  The 
fortunes  of  simple  people  still  are  played 
upon  by  forces  they  cannot  control. 
Everywhere  they  still  aspire  to  a  free- 
dom which  so  many  of  the  wanderers 
failed  to  find.  BRUNO  LASKER 

Y 'oncers,  New  Yor/( 

RELIGIOUS  FAITH  AND  WORLD 
CULTURE,  edited  by  A.  William  Loos. 
Prentice-Hall.  #5 

PUBLICATION  OF  "RELIGIOUS  FAITH  AND 
World  Culture"  is  a  significant 
event.  The  book  is  a  sort  of  symposium 
in  which  men  and  women,  in  essays  and 
one  poem,  each  describe  some  facet  of 
the  critical  situation  which  now  con- 
fronts the  entire  world,  and  offer  pro- 
posals for  the  pursuit  of  a  more  satisfy- 
ing life. 

The  theses  come  out  of  the  varied 
backgrounds  of  educators  and  econo- 
mists, social  philosophers,  religionists, 
humanitarians  and  a  psychologist,  and 
present  such  diverse  fields  of  inquiry  as 
the  Russian  Revolution  and  Sovietism, 
the  Far  East,  India,  individualism,  demo- 
cratic development,  man's  place  in  so- 
ciety, and  his  relation  to  God.  The 
papers  are  scholarly  and  searching;  some 
merit  special  analysis  and  review,  all 
deserve  better  than  the  scant  comments 
here  offered. 

In  general,  these  authors  agree  that 
this  epoch  in  the  West  is  characterized 
by  advance  in  scientific  research,  in  eco- 
nomics, agriculture,  means  of  communi- 
cation, and  other  material  prosperities, 
and  spiritually  by  lack  of  imagination 
and  leanness  of  soul.  Indifference  or  easy 
dismissal  of  the  needs  of  destitute  peo- 
ples must  be  overcome.  "Now  we  can 
no  longer  forget  the  rest,"  (a  quotation 
from  one  of  the  papers)  might  be  the 
title  of  the  book.  There  is  pressing 
unanimity  of  appeal  for  restoration  of 
the  concept  of  dignity  of  human  life,  an 
awakened  sense  of  worldwide  com- 
munity, faith  in  spiritual 
ultimates.  Without  these 
how  is  it  possible  to  pene- 
trate into  the  troubled  area 
of  unsolved  thinking  that 
lies  between  men,  and 
achieve  a  vision  of  an 
emerging  world  culture? 

"We  have  made  the 
whole  world  into  a  neigh- 
borhood but  'since  our 
hearts  are  small'  we  have 
not  been  able  to  extend 
compassion  or  understand- 
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ing  to  our  new  neighbors."  The  accept- 
ance of  the  basic  moral  laws,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  corporate  life  with  its  obliga- 
tions and  interlocking  loyalties,  a  greater 
responsibility  given  to  the  common  man 
in  the  affairs  which  concern  him,  and  a 
return — a  humble  return — to  the  spiritual 
roots  of  his  nature,  from  which  man  has 
so  ruthlessly  torn  himself,  these  are  the 
recommendations  of  practically  all  these 
experts. 

Religious  organizations,  scientific  and 
social  agencies,  and  educational  institu- 
tions should  all  contribute  seriously  to 
these  important  ends,  but  each  individual 
also  is  called  upon  to  dedicate  himself 
to  these  tasks.  This  book  should  be  wel- 
comed by  all  who  are  interested  in  to- 
day's critical  issues  and  who  seek  fur- 
ther knowledge  concerning  problems 
which  beset  the  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  India,  as  well  as  the  problems  with- 
in their  own  spirits. 

KATHARINE  N.  RHOADES 
Library  of  St.  Bede,  New  Yor/^  City 


The  Social  Scene 


SOCIAL  WORK  AND  SOCIAL  LIV- 
ing:  Explorations  in  Philosophy  and 
Practice,  by  Bertha  C.  Reynolds.  Citadel 
Press.  £2.50 

DURING  WORLD  .WAR  II,  BERTHA 
Reynolds  participated  in  a  unique 
program  of  social  services  to  members 
of  the  National  Maritime  Union  and 
their  families,  a  group  hitherto  isolated 
from  existing  community  services.  Jointly 
sponsored  by  the  National  Maritime 
Union  and  the  United  Seamen's  Service, 
the  personal  service  department  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union  became  a  so- 
cial agency  within  a  membership  or- 
ganization, responsible  to  a  constituency 
of  union  merchant  seamen.  As  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Seamen's  Service 
in  the  personal  service  department, 
Miss  Reynolds  carried  a  major  responsi- 
bility for  developing  the  program  of 
social  casework  services. 

Social  service  offered  by  a  membership 
organization,  according  to  Miss  Reyn- 
olds, differs  from  social  service  offered 
by  the  social  agency,  for  example,  in 
selection  of  clients.  In  a  membership  or- 
ganization all  are  entitled  to  the  services. 

A  second  difference  which  the  author 
emphasizes,  is  the  strong  influence  of 
group  mores  characteristic  of  such  or- 
ganizations. The  union,  existing  as  it 
does  for  the  protection  of  the  economic 
interests  of  its  members  by  its  mem- 
bers, was  somewhat  fearful  lest  the  so- 
cial workers  weaken  group  morale 


WONDERFUL 
NEW  DEVELOPMENT 

IN  HEARING 
IMPROVEMENT 


WILL  you  gamble  15  min- 
utes a  day  to  hear  better? 
That's  all  it  takes.  No 
surgery,  no  drugs,  no  medica- 
tion. 

You  don't  have  to  do  any- 
thing to  your  ears  at  all!  The 
wonderful  truth  is  that  you  can 
now  LEARN  to  hear  better,  al- 
most immediately.  Even  if  your 
ears  receive  sounds  poorly,  you 
can  hear  better  by  learning  to 
interpret  those  sounds  correctly! 

It  isn't  magic.  It's  better  than 
magic.  It's  modern  medical  sci- 
ence. Dr.  Victor  Browd's  amaz- 
ingly effective  system  of  Hear- 
ing Re-education,  which  has 
been  almost  invariably  success- 
ful with  private  patients,  is  now 


available  to  anyone,  anywhere. 

The  system  is  astonishingly 
easy,  and  fully  endorsed  by 
medical  authorities.  You  learn 
at  home  in  a  matter  of  weeks, 
with  a  friend  or  relative  to 
check  your  progress.  //  works 
with  or  without  a  hearing  aid. 

The  distinguished  ear  special- 
ist who  personally  developed 
this  marvelously  helpful  meth- 
od has  written  a  book  which 
explains  the  complete  system, 
with  full  guidance  and  in- 
struction. 

Ask  your  bookseller  to  show 
you  a  copy  of  this  book  which 
gives  the  clear,  simple  direc- 
tions that  can  start  you  hearing 
better,  living  more  confidently. 


THE  NEW  WAY  TO  BETTER  HEARING 

THROUGH  HEARING  RE-EDUCATION 

By  VICTOR  L.  BROWD,  M.D. 
Just  published,  $3.00  at  all  bookstores,l£&\gyfli  PUBLISHERS,  N.Y. 


through  working  "with  the  individual." 
It  was  clearly  necessary  to  relate  the 
work  of  the  personal  service  bureau  to 
the  standards  of  the  group  rather  than 
to  the  desires  of  the  isolated  individual. 

"Social  casework,"  according  to  Miss 
Reynolds,  "helps  people  to  test  and  un- 
derstand their  reality,  physical,  social, 
and  emotional,  and  to  mobilize  re- 
sources within  themselves,  and  in  their 
physical  and  social  environment  to  meet 
their  reality  or  change  it."  Using  this 
concept,  Miss  Reynolds  found  it  possible 
to  carry  on  an  unusual  experiment,  not 
with  the  hope  that  "conditions  here 
could  be  transferred  to  social  agencies  in 
general  but  that  we  might  learn  from 
this  and  from  the  scrutiny  of  everyday 
living  how  people  give  and  take  help 
most  naturally." 

This  discussion  seems  to  the  reviewer 
the  most  significant  contribution  of  the 
book.  In  concluding  that  these  condi- 


tions "of  helping"  are  peculiar  to  the 
member  organization  offering  social 
service,  Miss  Reynolds  implies  that  it  is 
only  in  these  isolated  undertakings  that 
individual  help  can  be  most  effectively 
offered.  Actually,  the  trend  in  social 
work  is  and  has  been  -in  the  direction 
of  community  supported  and  community 
sponsored  services.  The  labor  move- 
ment has  consistently  supported  this 
trend  as  one  which  would  help  to  make 
the  individual  union  member  a  part 
of  the  community  rather  than  isolated 
from  it.  In  the  account  of  this  short 
experiment  within  the  National  Mari- 
time Union,  however,  there  is  significant 
evidence  that  the  union  member  may 
not  have  a  sense  of  belonging  in  the 
community  and  that  he  may  not  feel  a 
real  sense  of  participation  in  the  services 
to  which  he  has  contributed. 

The    "conflict    of    attitudes    and    di- 
vided   allegiance"    in    social    work    to 
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A  challenging  new  book  by 
the  author  of  Learning  and 
Teaching  in  the  Practice  of 
Social  Work: 

SOCIAL  WORK 
AND 
SOCIAL  LIVING 

by  BERTHA  C.  REYNOLDS 

This  work  deals  critically 
yet  positively  with  funda- 
mental questions  today  con- 
fronting all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of 
social  work.  It  will  be  wel- 
comed by  caseworkers, 
groupworkers,  community 
organizers,  and  administra- 
tors. $2.50 

Order  from  your  bookstore  or  from 

THE  CITADEL  PRESS 

120  East  25th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


There  is  still 
Time  for 


Send  us  your  list  of  gift  sub- 
scriptions and  we  will  mail  a 
Christmas  card  to  each  name 
on  your  list,  announcing  your 
gift  —  a  year's  subscription  to 
THE  SURVEY. 

Gift  subscriptions  are  $3  a 
year.  Regular  subscriptions  $5 
yearly.  'Send  us  your  order 
today. 

Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

112  East  19  Street      New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


which  the  author  refers  through  the 
book  is  something  clearly  incompatible 
with  the  democratic  ideal.  To  those 
who  are  working  to  bring  "social  work 
and  social  living  together,"  this  little 
volume  opens  new  avenues  of  explora- 
tion. MARION  HATHWAY 
Professor  of  Public  Welfare 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

THE  WELFARE  STATE,  by  Jules  Abels. 
Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce.  $5 

IN  THIS  LITTLE  BOOK  JULES  ABELS,  AN 
economist  in  the  employ  of  a  business 
research  organization,  the  Research  In- 
stitute of  America,  sets  out  to  prove 
quite  conclusively  that  the  policies  of 
the  welfare  state,  as  embodied  in  Presi- 
dent Truman's  "Fair  Deal,"  are  leading 
us  slowly  but  surely  to  disaster.  Abels' 
book  is  actually  a  simplified  version  of 
the  thesis  expounded  more  formally  by 
Hayek  in  his  "Road  to  Serfdom,"  and 
is  written  "down"  so  as  to  be  compre- 
hensible to  the  busiest  of  businessmen. 
As  such  it  should  be  as  popular — and  as 
influential — as  Henry  Hazlitt's  "Eco- 
nomics in  One  Lesson,"  another  "simpli- 
fied" book  on  economics. 

Curiously  enough,  Abels  does  not 
single  out  the  policies  of  the  New  Deal 
under  Roosevelt  for  attack;  he  rather 
regards  the  "mild"  steps  taken  toward 
social  security  in  the  Thirties  as  a  limited 
kind  of  program,  quite  compatible  with 
his  concepts  of  a  free  economy. 

We  moved  rapidly,  according  to 
Abels,  from  the  "actuarially  sound" 
minimum  security  which  characterized 
the  social  insurance  goals  of  Bismark's 
Germany  and  Lloyd  George's  England 
to  security  against  the  vicissitude  of  liv- 
ing. In  agriculture  the  goal  now  is  in- 
come parity  rather  than  commodity 
parity.  In  housing  we  seek  public  sub- 
sidy for  middle  income  groups.  "Decent 
living  standards"  have  replaced  "mini- 
mum standards."  It  is  this  concept  of  se- 
curity, says  Abels,  which  eventually  will 
sap  our  initiative  and  rob  us  of  the 
dynamic  power  which  has  led  us  to  our 
present  world  status. 

Abels  approaches  the  problem  in  terms 
of  the  economics  of  national  income — 
macroeconomics,  to  use  the  technical 
term.  He  points  out  the  unquestioned 
dependence  of  income  and  consumption 
expenditures  on  continued  investment. 
But  a  tax  system  which  is  almost  con- 
fiscatory,  plus  the  premiums  which  at- 
tach to  "safe"  investments,  have  robbed 
business  of  the  incentive  to  expand. 
Government  must  therefore  step  in  to 
perform  this  function,  so  that  its  con- 
trols are  constantly  extended  and  the 


ultimate  result  is  the  loss  of  freedom — 
first  economic  freedom,  then  political 
freedom. 

Among  the  fallacies  of  the  "extended 
program"  which  Abels  emphasizes  is 
that  it  represents  a  government  redistri- 
bution of  wealth  and  therefore  falls 
into  a  totally  different  character  than 
the  earlier  more  moderate  "handouts." 

A  major  criticism  can  be  directed  at 
Mr.  Abels'  failure  to  suggest,  except  in 
the  vaguest  terms,  any  alternative 
methods  of  providing  some  measure  of 
security  for  the  mass  of  the  American 
people.  The  depression,  as  he  points 
out,  marked  a  major  dividing  line  in  our 
economic  life,  and  left  a  permanent  scar 
on  the  American  mind.  The  desire  for 
security,  springing  from  the  experience 
of  the  1930's,  has  become  a  major  ele- 
ment in  our  economic  life,  and  regard- 
less of  the  political  uses  to  which  it  has 
been  put  or  its  effect  on  enterprise,  it 
must  be  reckoned  with  by  economists 
and  politicians  alike.  Mr.  Abels,  how- 
ever, has  done  nothing  more  than  la- 
ment over  this  unfortunate  development, 
and  offers  little  more  than  a  return  to 
the  laissez-faire  economics  of  the  Twen- 
ties as  a  means  of  achieving  a  healthy 
and  stable  economy. 

One  cannot  but  admire  this  author's 
grasp  of  economics  and  his  clear,  if 
somewhat  condescending,  exposition  of 
the  danger  inherent  in  an  uncontrolled 
extension  of  what  he  chooses  to  con- 
sider as  the  federal  dole.  His  book,  un- 
fortunately, deals  almost  exclusively  with 
a  negative  approach  to  the  problem.  In 
a  time  when  alternatives  are  needed,  he 
suggests  none  except  a  return  to  the 
past.  WILLIAM  HABER 

Department  of  Economics 
University  of  Michigan 

SOCIAL    ASPECTS    OF    ILLNESS,    by 
Carol  H.  Cooley.  Saunders.  #3.25 

IN  SPITE  OF  THE  USE  OF  THE  SAME 
overworked  phrases  for  book  title  and 
chapter  headings  in  this  textbook  for 
nurses,  between  the  covers  the  reader 
will  find  considerably  more  than  a  re- 
hash of  old  concepts  and  material.  Out 
of  her  rich  experience  as  director  of 
social  service  at  Presbyterian  Hospital 
in  Chicago,  Miss  Cooley  has  produced 
a  book  much  needed  by  both  social 
workers  and  nurses,  and  one  which  will 
probably  find  many  uses  besides  that 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  first  five  chapters  cover  the  sub- 
ject in  general  terms.  There  follows  a 
chapter  on  existing  programs;  and  in 
the  last  seven,  special  groups  of  patients 
and  special  illnesses  are  taken  up.  The 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SERVICE 

wifn  the 

American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (Quakers) 

F*r  thirty-five  years,  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  has  been  dedicated  to  meet- 
ing human  need  through  service  by  concerned 
Individuals.  The  Committee  trusts  that  such 
service  helps  dispel!  the  tensions  and  fears  that 
lead  to  war  and  other  conflicts. 


The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  offers 
opportunities  In  many  parts  of  the  world  to 
persons  committed  to  the  purposes  and  spirit  of 
the  Committee,  whether  or  not  they  are  Quakers 
(Members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends). 
Service  with  the  Committee  is  on  a  maintenance 
rather  than  salary  basis;  workers  expenses  are 
cared  tor,  including  reasonable  ongoing  ex- 
penses In  this  country.  Terms  of  service  are  for 
one  and  one-half  to  two  years. 


The  work  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  abroad  includes  group  work,  program 

E  fanning,  and   administration   in   both   Neighbor- 
ood  and  Student  Centers;  Technical  and  Social 
Assistance  Projects,  integration  of  Refugees,  and 
other  types  of  projects. 

These  opportunities  demand  special  training, 
skills,  and  experience  as  well  as  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  serve  suffering  humanity  In  the  spirit  of 

reconciliation. 


For  further  Information  write  to  the  Personnel 
Department.  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee, 20  South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia  7, 
Pennsylvania. 


CATHOLIC  CASEWORKER  for  new  inte- 
grated program  of  sectarian  and  non-sectarian 
agencies.  Salary  $3,200.  Write  Albert  G.  Die- 
trich, Family  Service  Society,  9  Broad  Street, 
Bangor,  Maine. 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY.  Catholic  gradu- 
ate of  accredited  school  of  social  work,  with 
broad  experience  in  community  organization, 
to  assist  in  establishing  a  program  of  Catholic 
Charities.  Desire  man  approximately  40  years 
of  age.  Salary  range  $6,000  to  $7,000.  Write 
Rev.  John  T.  Roach,  Catholic  Charities,  1040 
Electric  Bids:.,  Houston,  Texas. 


CASEWORKERS.  Training  in  accredited 
school.  For  child-placing  division  and  for 
family  division.  Qualified  supervisors.  Psychi- 
atric consultation  program.  Pleasant  working 
conditions.  Salary  range  $2,664-$3,708  plus 
$20  a  month  cost-of-living.  Apply  to  General 
Director,  Catholic  Social  Service,  1825  Mis- 
sion Street,  San  Francisco  3,  California. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER.  Graduate  of 
accredited  school  of  social  work  for  general 
hospital  with  a  teaching  program-  Experience 
not  required.  Minimum  salary  $2700.  Good 
supervision  and  good  personnel  practices. 
Write  Director,  Social  Service,  Charlotte  Me- 
morial Hospital,  Charlotte  3,  North  Carolina. 

WANTED— Florida  Children's  Home  Society, 
Supervisor  for  new  division  office  on  Gulf 
Coast — Trained,  experienced  in  adoption  with 
some  administrative  ability — Salary  commen- 
surate with  experience  and  responsibility  car- 
ried— Write  Helen  Cole,  State  Director  of 
Children's  Services,  1649  Osceola  Street,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 


CASEWORK  SUPERVISOR  —  Woman,  for 
small,  well  established  family  agency.  Good 
salary  and  working  conditions  with  excellent 
personnel  practices.  Immediate  opening.  Write 
Personnel  C'ommittee,  Family  Service  of  Mid- 
land, 113  Fitzhugh  Street,  Midland,  Michigan. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK  ADMINISTRATOR— NEIGHBOR  ISLAND 

Salary  range  $334.58  to  $398.75.  Administration  mental  health  program  on  Island  of  Kauai,  a  rural  county 
of  30,000  population  (45  mln.  flying  time  from  Honolulu)  under  Territorial  PSW  Administrator.  Preparing 
monthly  clinics  for  traveling  psychiatrist,  community  m.h.  education,  consultation  to  social  agencies. 
opportunity  to  teach  m.h.  university  extension  course.  Work  integrated  with  active  public  health  program 
under  Health  Dept. 

Qualifications:  Graduate.  PSW  major,  4  year*  professional  experience 

2  years  in  child  guidance,  1  in  supervision,  or  combination 
Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene  c/o  University  of  Hawaii 

Department  of  Health  Honolulu,    Hawaii 

Dr.   Y.   T.   Wong.  Chief 

Community  Mental   Hygiene  program,  including  guidance  clinics  for  both 
adults  end  children  under  territorial  auspices. 


DIRECTOR  for  non-denominational  home  under 
Episcopal  auspices  providing  maternity  care 
for  unmarried  mothers  in  large  Eastern  city. 
Should  be  mature  woman,  not  over  middle- 
age,  capable  of  providing  case  work  service 
also.  Challenging  opportunity.  Write  full  de- 
tails. 9181  Survey. 

CASEWORKERS,  particularly  those  interested 
in  child  placement  and  family  casework  will 
find  real  opportunity  in  recently  reorganized 
multiple  service  program ;  good  supervision, 
student  training  program,  psychiatric  consul- 
tation. Reasonable  case  loads  and  good  per- 
sonnel practices.  Salary  from  $3,000  in  accord 
with  experience.  Family  and  Children's  Serv- 
ice, 410  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 


SENIOR  CASEWORKER.  Opening,  im- 
mediately for  case  worker  preferably  with_  psy- 
chiatric field  work  placement  or  experience 
in  psychiatric  setting.  Case  work  with  chil- 
dren and  adults,  marital  counseling,  in  pro- 
gressive family  agency.  Psychiatric  consulta- 
tion. Modern,  new  offices.  Member  of  National 
Health  and  Retirement  Insurance,  good 
personnel  policies.  Salary  $4200  to  $4900  de- 
pendent on  experience  and  ability.  Write 
Miss  Clare  Hummel,  Executive  Secretary, 
Family  Service  Association,  79  S.  River 
Street,  Aurora,  Illinois. 


CASEWORKER — Immediate  opening  for  pro- 
fessionally trained  caseworker  in  small  non- 
sectarian  Family  Agency.  Progressive  family 
casework  program  and  good  personnel  policies. 
Salary  dependent  on  qualifications.  Write 
Family  Service  of  Lycoming  County,  620  W. 
Fourth  Street,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

GIRL  SCOUT  PROFESSIONAL  WORKERS 

with  executive  ability,  initiative,  interest  in 
people.  B.A.,  emphasis  on  social  sciences. 
Successful  camp  staff  and  group  leadership 
experience.  Top  executive  positions  require 
knowledge  of  board  and  committee  manage- 
ment, finance,  community  organization.  Open- 
ings all  sections,  USA.  One  month  vacation, 
sick  leave.  Retirement  plan.  On-the-  job  train- 
ing. Career  advancement  opportunities.  Write 
Personnel  Department,  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
U.S.A.,  155  E.  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
(Phone  MUrray  Hill  2-2505.) 


ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITION  available  to 
head  combined  research  and  accounting,  state 
office,  Reno.  Salary  $4800-$5520.  Write  im- 
mediately for  further  information  to  the  Ne- 
vada State  Welfare  Department,  P.O.  Box 
1331,  Reno,  Nevada. 


NATIONAL  TRAVELERS  AID  ASSOCIA- 
TION is  recruiting,  on  behalf  of  member 
Travelers  Aid  Socities  where  there  are  execu- 
tive and  supervisory  vacancies,  candidates  who 
are  qualified  by  graduation  from  an  accredited 
school  of  social  work  and  experience  in  case- 
work agency.  Experience  should  include  su- 
pervision and  some  degree  of  administrative 
responsibility.  Apply  to:  National  Travelers 
Aid  Association,  425  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 

FIELD  REPRESENTATIVE,  opening  Reno. 
Integrated  field  service.  Salary  $4260-$4980. 
Write  Nevada  State  Welfare  Department, 
Box  1331,  Reno,  Nevada. 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER— CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  HONOLULU 

PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORKER:  Minimum  requirement  of  3  years'  experience.  Master's  degree  from  an 
accredited  school  of  social  work  with  specialization  in.  psychiatric  social  work  in  an  out-patient  clinic. 
Responsibilities  include  psychotherapy  and  supervision  of  second-year  field  work  students  from  the  University 
of  Hawaii.  Under  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  Psychiatric  Social  Work  Administrator. 

Salary  range  from  $307. SO  to  $365.42  dependent  on  experience. 

Dr.  Y.  T.  Wong,  Chief  Bureau  of  Mental  Hygiene,  Department  of  Health 
c/o  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu  14,  T.  H. 


ADOPTION  CASEWORKER,  nonsectarian, 
multiple  service  state-wide  children's  agency. 
Minimum :  $2700-$3000.  Challenging  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  reorganization  of 
agency  building  up  progressive  casework  pro- 
gram. Write  Ralph  Halla,  Acting  Executive 
Director,  Children's  Home  Society  of  West 
Virginia,  Box  2942,  Charleston,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


DIRECTOR  for  Medical  Social  Service  De- 
partment. Qualified  by  medical  social  work  de- 
gree, supervisory  experience,  and  administra- 
tive ability.  Good  personnel  practices.  Write 
the  Administrator,  Charlotte  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, Charlotte  3,  North  Carolina. 


JUNIOR  CASEWORKER.  Opening,  im- 
mediately for  junior  case  worker,  graduate  of 
accredited  School  of  Social  Workt  interested 
in  a  progressive  family  agency.  Limited  case 
load,  supervision,  psychiatric  consultation. 
Salary  $3200  to  $4000  dependent  on  ability 
and  experience.  Write  Miss  Clare  Hummel, 
Family  Service  Association,  79  S.  River 
Street,  Aurora,  Illinois. 

SUPERVISOR-CASEWORKER  for  non-sec- 
tarian, Community  Chest  agency  for  unmar- 
ried parents.  Has  own  maternity  home  and 
hospital.  Pleasant  living  quarters  if  desired. 
Gooo  personnel  standards  and  practices.  Grad- 
uate of  accredited  school,  with  experience  in 
casework  practice  and  supervision.  Budgeted 
salary  range  of  $3600  to  $4000  might  be  ex- 
tended if  experience  were  to  warrant  it.  Write 
to  Miss  Elinor  M.  Mullen,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Ingleside,  70  Harvard  Place.  Buffalo, 
New  York. 


CASEWORKER — in  progressive,  multiple  serv- 
ice agency — for  supervision  of  children  in 
boarding  homes.  Salary  commensurate  with 
training  and  experience.  Iowa  Children's 
Home  Society,  206  Savings  &  Loan  Building, 
Des  Moines  9,  Iowa. 


TWO  FEMALE  CASE  WORK  POSITIONS 
for  Juvenile  Court  offering  protective  services, 
foster  care,  and  probationary  supervision. 
Write  Juvenile  Court,  Marshall,  Michigan. 


CASEWORKERS.  Opening  for  two  profession- 
ally trained  caseworkers  in  multiple  func- 
tion agency  with  developing  family  coun- 
selling program.  One  is  in  Child  Placement 
Unit.  Range  $3,000-$4,500 ;  entrance  salary 
dependent  on  experience.  Write  Marcel  Ko- 
varsky,  Jewish  Family  &  Children's  Service, 
15  Fernando  Street,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


DIRECTOR  for  Jewish  Community  Camp  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Please  state  experience,  age 
and  salary.  Box  9207  Survey. 


USO-TRAVELERS  AID  SERVICE 
Caseworkers — Graduates  of  accredited  school 
of  social  work  for  positions  in  communities 
near  large  military  and  defense  industry  es- 
tablishments. Salary  range  $3600-$4200  with 
entry  salary  depending  on  experience.  Posi- 
tions of  varying  degrees  of  responsibility, 
some  to  carry  caseload  independent  of  super- 
vision, others  to  give  supervision. 
Unit  Directors — To  head  small  units  of  one 
or  two  staff  members.  Will  organize  and 
administer  service  program,  supervise  staff, 
recruit  and  train  volunteers,  and  carry  some 
caseload.  Graduation  from  accredited  school 
of  social  work  and  experience  required. 
Candidates  whose  experience  includes  some 
administrative  and  community  responsibility 
will  find  this  excellent  opportunity  for  initial 
executive  experience.  Salary  range  $3900- 
$5500,  depending  on  experience,  size  of  unit. 
Apply  to:  National  Travelers  Aid  Associa- 
tion, 425  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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A    STUDY    OF   COMBINATION 

SERVICES    IN    PUBLIC 
HEALTH    NURSING    .  .  $1.25 

by  Dorothy  Rusby,  R.N.  (1950) 
A  timely  book  about  the  administration 
and  financing  of  combined  voluntary  and 
governmental  public  health  nursing  services 
and  recommended  principles  for  their  de- 
velopment. 

NATIONAL     ORGANIZATION     FOR 

PUBLIC     HEALTH     NURSING 
2    Park    Avenue  New    York    16,    N.    Y. 


AMERICANA,  BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE.  Huge  stock.  Week- 
ly London  importations.  Competent 
search  service.  Immediate  attention 
to  wants  lists.  HARLOW  ROSS, 
6724  Plymouth  Ave.,  Minneapolis  22, 
Minn. 


FACTS  AT  YOUR  FINGERTIPS  .  .  . 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER 
FOR  1950 

A  unique,  single  volume  reference — authori- 
tative record  of  world-wide  events  and  de- 
velopments during  the  year  in  every  country. 
It  provides  a  thorough  review  of  British,  Im- 
perial, foreign  and  international  affairs,  a 
comprehensive  report  on  happenings  and 
developments  in  science,  the  arts,  literature, 
law,  finance,  trade,  industry,  The  United 
Nations.  Includes  the  text  of  important 
Public  Documents;  short  obituary  notices. 
Thoroughly  indexed  for  easy  reference.  Each 
section  written  by  an  authority.  Edited  by 
Ivison  S.  Macadam  Director-General,  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs  with  a  dis- 
tinguished Advisory  Board. 

Price:  $12.50 

Copies  available  for  1947,  48  and  49 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.  INC. 

Dept.  J 
55  Fifth  Avenue.   New  York  3 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES,  THESES,  SPEECHES. 
PAPERS.  Research,  revision,  bibliographic), 
etc.  Over  twenty  yean'  experience  lei-ring 
buiy  professional  persom.  Prompt  service  ex 
tended.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
137  Cottage  St.,  Jersey  City  6,  N.  J. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE.  Books  on 
Social  Work,  Gerontology,  and  Mental  Hy 
giene.  Greeley  Square  Book  Store,  Box  18, 
Tremont  Station,  New  York  57. 


gi 
Tr 


PROTECTIVE  STERILIZATION.  Free  lit 
erature  describing  the  absence  of  undesired 
effect!  and  the  protection  surgical  sterilization 
gives  to  this  generation  of  the  insane  and  thr 
feebleminded  and  their  potential  children 
Human  Betterment  League  of  North  Carolina 
Box  3036,  Winston  Salem,  North  Carolina 

It's   Quick,    Easy,    Fun   To    Learn   A    Language 
By  Linguaphone  —  World's  Standard  Conversa- 
tional    Method.     At     home,     in     leisure     time, 
quickly,    easily,    correctly   master    French    Ger- 
man, Russian,  Chinese,  the  Asiatic  —  any  of  29 
languages.      Send   for   FREE  book. 
LINGUAPHONE   INSTITUTE 
5712   Rockefeller   Plaza,   New   York  20. 


McKAY    ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19  Strett       New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Consultants  on  Service  to  the  Blind 

Consultation  service  on  a  fee  basis  for 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies,  Institutions  for 
the  Aged,  and  Family  Service  Agencies. 
Advice  on  program  planning,  case  consult- 
ation service  and  community  organization 
of  service  to  the  blind. 


SEEMAN     BROS.,     INC.,     Groceries.     Hudson 
and  North  Moore  Streets,  New  York. 


Letters  &  Life 
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style,  however,  though  informative  and 
factual,  is  by  no  means  pedantic.  In- 
teresting and  clarifying  examples  make 
this  a  highly  readable  book.  Even  more 
important,  there  is  no  "talking  at"  in 
this  book  and  no  "retreat  info  lingo." 
The  attitudes  with  which  Miss  Cooley 
wishes  to  help  the  nurse  to  learn  to 
approach  her  patient  and  his  problems 
permeate  the  entire  discussion  in  a  most 
effective  way. 

Miss  Cooley  has  been  particularly 
skillful  in  interweaving  the  practical  and 
emotional  aspects  of  social  problems  of 
illness,  including  the  psychosomatic  ele- 
ments, in  a  plausible  fashion  but  with- 
out oversimplification  (a  difficult  task). 
Further,  by  the  nature  of  her  subject 
she  has  had  to  come  to  grips  in  specific 
terms  with  a  definition  of  the  nurse's 
role  in  recognizing  and  handling  social 
problems  of  her  patients.  This  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  controversy  between 
nurses  and  social  workers.  There  may 
be  those  who  will  not  agree  with  her 
delineation  of  the  respective  roles,  but 
it  seems  to  this  reviewer  that  she  has 
met  this  problem  in  the  only  possible 
way,  that  is,  in  realistic  terms.  Her 
thinking  is  based  on  recognition  of  the 
scarcity  of  social  workers,  and  the  envi- 
able opportunities  of  the  nurse  to  be- 
come aware  of  the  social  problems  of 
her  patients;  as  well  as  the  tendency  of 
all  professions  to  ever  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  patient  as  a  person  and  of 
the  inevitable  relatedness  of  social  and 
physical  problems. 

Medical  social  workers  and  nurses 
particularly  and  all  those  who  deal  pro- 
fessionally with  illness,  will  be  most 
grateful  for  the  addition  of  this  volume 
to  the  slim  store  of  published  material 
on  this  subject.  MINNA  B.  DEMBSKI 

Formerly,  associate  professor  of  Medical 
Social  Wor\,  Boston  University 

AMERICAN  SOCIOLOGY:  The  Story  of 
Sociology  in  the  United  States  through 
1950,  by  Howard  W.  Odum.  Longmans, 
Green.  #5 

DR.  ODUM  HAS  PUT  INTO  THIS  BOOK 
years  of  painstaking  scholarship  and 
has  drawn  from  his  own  rich  experi- 
ence. As  a  young  man,  he  studied  un- 
der some  of  the  great  pioneers;  as  pro- 
fessor, author,  director  of  research,  edi- 
tor, and  a  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Sociological  Society,  he  has  had  a 
firsthand  acquaintance  with  a  large 
number  of  those  whose  contributions  he 
discusses. 


The  material  is  arranged  in  five  parts. 
Dr.  Odum  tells  first  of  the  European 
sources  of  American  sociology  and  of 
the'  conditions  in  this  country  which 
acted  as  a  stimulus  to  sociological  think- 
ing. He  shows  how  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  sociology  came 
to  be  a  recognized  college  and  university 
subject,  and  of  the  increasing  interest 
in  it.  Today,  fifty  or  more  universities 
offer  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  this  field. 

Part  II  takes  up  the  presidents  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society,  giving  a 
biographical  sketch  of  each,  a  summary 
of  his  theories,  and  a  list  of  his  main 
writings. 

Part  III  deals  in  textbooks.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  treatment,  by 
various  authors,  of  such  subjects  as  the 
community,  racial  and  ethnic  groups, 
the  family,  ecology,  and  regionalism. 

The  fourth  part  discusses  the  re- 
gional sociological  societies,  the  contribu- 
tions to  sociology  of  non-sociological 
scholars,  "practical"  sociology,  and  socio- 
logical journals. 

In  the  final  section,  the  author  evalu- 
ates the  progress  so  far  made,  points  out 
"hazards  and  limitations,"  and  shows 
what  further  gains  sociology  may  make 
through  mature  scholarship  and  im- 
proved techniques. 

While  Dr.  Odum  appreciates  the  im- 
portance of  an  integrated  approach,  he 
warns  against  "the  oversimplified  move- 
ment toward  integration."  "The  supreme 
task  of  sociology,"  he  avers,  "is  to  con- 
centrate on  its  own  development  through 
the  varying  vicissitudes,  even  as  physics 
and  chemistry  have  concentrated 
mightily  upon  themselves." 

The  writing  of  a  work  of  such  scope 
is  vastly  difficult;  in  this  case  it  is  made 
especially  complex  by  the  wealth  of 
ideas,  some  of  them  controversial,  which 
the  writer  must  include.  Dr.  Odum  is 
mindful  of  the  difficulties  and  has  kept 
his  material  well  in  hand,  though  some 
of  the  lists  of  works  and  the  "roll  call" 
of  persons  in  allied  fields  might  have 
been  placed  in  an  appendix. 

Sociological  study  in  America  is  con- 
stantly going  forward.  From  many 
fields  —  history,  anthropology,  psy- 
chology, the  arts,  and  so  on  —  more  and 
more  light  is  being  thrown  on  the  ma- 
terial which  the  sociologist  endeavors 
to  interpret.  The  period  which  Dr. 
Odum  has  treated  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
appraised again  and  again.  Meanwhile 
his  book  is  a  noteworthy  contribution 
to  information  and  interpretation  in  the 
field.  LOUISE  WARE 

Chairman,  Sociology  Department 
Adelphi  College,  Garden  City,  N,  Y. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


OPPORTUNITIES   FOR 
CHILD  WELFARE  WORKERS 

Caseworker   II 

MSW   plus    1    yr.    experience 

13300-94040 

Caseworker  III 

MSW  plus  3  yrs.  experience 

$3900-$4440 

Limited  varied  caseload.  Qualified  super- 
vision.    Progressive     personnel     policies. 
Annual  salary  increase.   24   working  days 
annual  vacation.    5  day   week. 

Private,    multiple    child    placing    agency. 

Foster  home   care. 
Reception   and    treatment   cottage. 

Adoption  service. 

Service  to  unmarried  mothers. 

Day  care. 

Member  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

For  information  write 

Children's    Service    League — 

730  East  Vine  Street 

Springfield,  Illinois 


CASEWORKER.  We  have  place  for  mature 
person  who  has  experience  in  home  finding 
and  who  likes  to  work  with  growing  children. 
Must  have  at  least  one  year  graduate  work. 
Social  Security  and  John  Hancock  plans. 
Write — Nebraska  Children's  Home  Society, 
3549  Fontenelle  Boulevard,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


KANSAS  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES 
Four  vacancies  in  Public  Assistance  Division. 
One   year   graduate   training   and   four  years 
recent  experience  in  social  work  required. 

Salary    $309-$376 

Write  Personnel  Division,  Kansas  Social 
Welfare  Department,  or  Kansas  Department 
of  Civil  Service,  801  Harrison  Street,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 


Opening  in  colorful  resort  city  for  caseworker 
with  Master's  Degree  in  social  work.  Ex- 
cellent personnel  practices.  Salary  range, 
$3000-$4000.  Salary  dependent  upon  experi- 
ence. Write  Margaret  Thomason,  Executive 
Director,  Travelers  Aid  Society,  127  N.W. 
2nd  St.,  Miami,  Florida. 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE,  (a)  Chief 
psychiatric  social  worker ;  staff  of  five ;  large 
general  hospital ;  large  city  in  United  States 
dependency;  mild,  pleasant  climate,  (b)  So- 
cial worker  for  important  teaching  appoint- 
ment ;  state  university,  Midwest,  (c)  Medical 
social  worker;  new  hospital  for  crippled  chil- 
dren; Southwest.  S12-1  Burneice  Larson, 
Medical  Bureau,  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago. 


OPPORTUNITIES  for  child  welfare  workers. 
Salary  $3840-$4200.  One  year  graduate  train- 
ing and  two  years  experience,  one  of  which 
is  in  child  welfare.  Nevada  State  Welfare  De- 
partment, P.  O.  Box  1331,  Reno,  Nevada. 


NEW  MEXICO  Merit  System  Council  an- 
nounces continuous  recruitment  for  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  positions:  Field  Rep- 
resentative ($4320-$5400) ;  County  Director  I 
($3960-$4920)  ;  County  Director  II,  Case  Su- 
pervisor ($3600-14500)  ;  County  Director  III, 
Case  Reviewer  ($3120-$3900) ;  County  Di- 
rector IV  ($2880-$3600).  For  applications, 
write:  Merit  System  Supervisor,  Box  939, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


Apply:    Mrs.    Agnes    Clark    Fulcrod,    Superin- 
tendent,    Social     Service     Bureau,     Danville, 


SUPERVISOR.  Graduate  accredited  school 
plus  supervisory  experience.  For  child-placing 
division.  Psychiatric  consultation  program. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Salary  range 
from  $3,516  to  $4,392  plus  $20  a  month  cost- 
of-living.  Apply  to  General  Director,  Cath- 
olic Social  Service,  1825  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco  3,  California. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS— WYOMING.  Field 
Supervisors  in  Public  Assistance  and  in  Chil- 
dren's Services— $4200  to  $4800.  Child  Welfare 
Workers — $3100  to  $3840.  One  year  graduate 
training  required.  For  information  write  Di- 
rector, State  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Capitol  Building,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


CASEWORKERS— Immediate  opening  for  two 
trained  caseworkers  in  multiple  function 
agency.  Camp  experience  helpful.  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  personnel  practices. 
Lutheran  .  preferred.  Write  Lutheran  Inner 
Mission  Society,  507  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore  1, 
Md. 


SOCIAL  WORKER  —  medical  preferred — 
wanted  by  the  Heart  Association  of  Maryland, 
32  East  25th  Street,  Baltimore  18,  Maryland. 
Starting  salary  $3,800  annually.  Write  full  de- 
tails regarding  education,  experience,  etc. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Business  Manager  or 
Purchasing  Agent  with  school  or  Institution. 
15  years  experience.  Married,  middle-age, 
good  health.  Address  9220  Survey. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  of  Mid-West  Settle- 
ment House,  married,  desires  to  return  to 
East  Coast.  Has  had  some  experience  in  each 
of  Community  Organization  and  Neighborhood 
Development ;  Board  Relationships ;  minor 
Fund  Raising;  and  Property  Management;  in 
addition  to  Administrative  responsibility  for 
recruiting,  orientation,  and  supervision  of  both 
professional  and  Volunteer  Staff.  Also  personal 
responsibility  for  a  Young  Adult  Club,  and  for 
developing  English  and  Americanization  classes 
for  Displaced  Persons.  Member  American  As- 
sociation Group  Workers.  Washington,  Phila- 
delphia, or  possibly  New  York  areas  preferred. 
Can  be  available  January  1st.  9219  Survey. 


CAMP  DIRECTOR  OR  HEAD  COUNSELOR 

desires  position  for  coming  camp  season.  Pre- 
fer institutional  boys  camp.  Long  camp  ad- 
ministrative experience.  9216  Survey. 


GROUP  WORKER  (Male)  with  training  and 
experience,  now  resident  New  York  City. 
Experienced  Community  Center  work,  camp- 
ing education.  Anxious  to  establish  with  Social 
Service  Agency  in  children's  or  youth  field 
vicinity  Metropolitan  New  York.  May  also 
consider  overseas  assignment  if  sufficiently 
challenging.  Available  after  January  1.  In- 
terested organizations  invited  to  communicate 
indicating  possibility  available.  9217  Survey. 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  for  Institutional  House 
hold  administration;  purchasing;  clothing; 
personnel ;  maintenance.  Many  years  experi- 
ence as  Head  or  Co-worker.  9214  Survey. 


CASEWORKER,  Male,  M.S.S.  February  1952. 
Three  years'  experience  infants  and  children 
— Seeking  position  in  Adoption  or  Foster  home 
department  of  mid-west  or  far  west  agency. 
Available  February  1st.  9213  Survey. 


COUPLE,  wife,  housemother,  man,  recreation 
work  program,  crafts,  etc.  Health  excellent 
mature  people.  9199  Survey. 


WOMAN  EXECUTIVE  with  twenty  years  ex- 
perience in  administration  of  children's  insti- 
tutions. MA  Social  Work.  9218  Survey. 


DIRECTOR  OR  PROGRAM  DIRECTOR  de- 
sires position  in  institution  for  boys.  Lone 
successful  experience.  Available  January.  9215 
Survey. 


NEW     DIRECTIONS     AGENCY 

Personnel  Consultants 

Zalaine  HULL,  owner 
"**    152   W.   42nd   St.   By   Appointment 
New  York  18.   N.  Y. 
Wisconsin    7-6636 


KEYSTONE  Personnel  Associates 

1  East  42  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Beatrice   Roulston— Mu.   2-7575 
Opportunities     in     Schools,     Hospitals, 
Community    Organizations    and    Social 
Welfare  Agencies. 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY,  64  West  48th  Street,  New 
York,  PL.  7-8590.  A  professional 
bureau  specializing  in  fund-raising, 
group  work,  institutional,  casework, 
and  medical  social  work  positions. 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

Display SOc     per     line 

Non-display lOc    per    word  • 

Minimum     Charge     .     S2.00     per     Insertion 

Closing   date:    8th    of    month 

preceding    publication. 

The     Survey 
112   East   19  Street  New  York  3 


REPRINTS  AVAILABLE 

At  Special  Rates 

REPORT  OF  NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Reprints  of  Special 

Section,  reporting  the 

Conference 

Single  copy 15 

25  copies  $3.00 

50  copies  $5.00 

1 00  copies  $9.00 

Quantity  rates  for  bulk  orders. 

Survey  Associates  Inc. 
112  East  19  Street 

New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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CEREBRAL  PALSY  INSTITUTE  AND 
THREE  MONTH  POST-GRADUATE  COURSE 

NEWS  RELEASE 

CEREBRAL  PALSY  INSTITUTE: 

The  Coordinating  Council  for  Cerebral  Palsy  in  New 
York  City,  Inc.  will  again  sponsor  this  year  a  two  week 
Cerebral  Palsy  Institute,  to  be  given  from  January  21 
through  February  1,  1952.  Tuition  for  the  course  will  be 
$25.  Qualified  physicians,  physical,  occupational,  and 
speech  therapists,  nurses,  social  service,  rehabilitation  and 
guidance  workers,  teachers,  and  psychologists  are  eligible. 
The  Intitule  will  include  seminars,  field  trips,  clinical 
demonstrations,  and  lectures. 

This  year,  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  medical, 
socio-psychological  aspects  of  mental  subnormalities  of  the 
cerebral  palsied  and  on  recent  contributions  of  psycho- 
metrics  to  this  field. 

THREE  MONTH  POST-GRADUATE  COURSE: 

Following  the  Institute,  and  starting  on  February  1,, 
1S52,  the  Coordinating  Council  for  Cerebral  Palsy  in  New 
York  City,  Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  will  offer  o 
three  month  post-graduate  cerebral  palsy  course  for  quali- 
fied physicians,  occupational,  and  physical  therapists. 

Didactic  lectures  on  the  medical  and  socio-psychological 
aspects,  together  with  multi-professional  seminars,  will  be 
given  once  a  week.  Four  full  days  a  week  will  be  spent, 
on  a  rotating  internship  basis,  in  the  various  diagnostic 
and  treatment  clinics  in  and  about  Greater  New  York. 

A  professional  statement  of  completion  will  be  granted 
by  Columbia  University  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  three  month  course. 

Tuition  for  the  three  month  course  is  $250.,  and  may 
include,  if  desired,  the  Institute. 

NOTE:  A  limited  number  of  scholarships  are  available. 

f"11  J'l*0"»<'*ion  OBd  application  blanks  can  be  obtained  from 
Miss  Marguerite  Abbott,  Executive  Director,  The  Coordinating 
Council  for  Cerebral  Palsy  In  New  York  City.  Inc.,  270  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Case  Work,  Psychiatric  Social  Work,  Medical  Social 
Work,  Group  Work. 

Summer  term  for  experienced  social  workers 
begins  May  26,  1952. 

Fall  semester  begins  September  17,  1952. 

For  information  and  catalogue,  apply  to  the 
School. 


264  Bay  State  Road 


•Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


SIMMONS   COLLEGE 
SCHOOL   OF   SOCIAL   WORK 

Professional  Education  Leading  to  the  d«grse  of  M.S. 

Medical  Social  Work 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

Family  and  Child  Welfare 
Social  Research 

Catalog  will  ba  sent  on  request. 
51  Commonwealth  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


®mbersittp  of  Chicago 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 
ACADEMIC     YEAR     1951 

Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  26 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Giving    complete    program    and    requirements    for 
admission  will  be  sent  on  request. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 
School  of  Social  Work 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION 

for  men  and  women 

Leading  to  the  Master  of  Social  Work 
and  to  the  Doctor  of  Social  Work 

Generic  Program  and  Specializations  in 


Social  Case  Work 
Social  Group  Work 


Social  Intergroup  Work 
Social  Work  Research 


The    next   section    of  the    Advanced    Psychiatric    Program   on 
the  doctorate  level  will  begin  September  1952. 

For   further   information   write   to   School    of   Social   Work, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 
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